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SCIS80BS. 

[Paragraph  163.] 

HOV.  BICHABD  WAYHE  PABEEB,  H.  C,  STTBHITS  LETTEB  07 
a  J.  WISS,  HEWABK,  N.  J.,  BELATIVE  TO  SCISSOBS. 

Washingtok,  D.  C,  January  5, 1909. 
GoMMirm  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Gentlemen:  I  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration  letter  from 
Frederick  C.  J.  Wiss,  president  of  the  J.  Wiss  &  Sons  Company,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  manuiacturers  of  shears,  scissors,  razors,  and  cutlery 
of  different  kinds^  in  regard  to  the  effect  upon  that  industry  of  a  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  in  certain  particulars,  stating  that  the  scissors 
mdustry  now  requires  fuUy  as  much  protection  as  is  afforded  by 
present  schedules,  and  that  to  encourage  the  making  of  small  scis- 
sors the  tariff  should  be  materially  increased;  that  uiev  have  never 
been  able  to  successfully  compete  with  the  line  of  small  scissors,  of 
whidi  great  Quantities  are  imported,  and  that  what  little  effort  they 
make  in  this  line  is  more  of  a  fad  than  a  paying  proposition. 

It  is  likewise  urged  that  if  the  tariff  should  be  reduced  upon  arti- 
cles which  they  manufacture  it  would  certainly  call  out  a  great  many 
of  their  present  employees^  and  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
average  rate  on  scissors  is  between  60  and  60  per  cent,  while  on 
almost  all  other  cutlery  it  ranges  from  75  to  90  per  cent,  or  even  100 
per  cent,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  as  is  generally  recomized  in  the 
trade,  the  making  of  scissors  is  a  great  deal  more  particular  and  more 
difficult  than  is  Qie  manufacturing  of  any  other  line  of  cutlery. 

I  have  pleasure  in  forwarding  this  letter  to  you.  The  J.  Wiss  & 
Sons  Company  has  the  highest  reputation  as  manufacturers  of  cut- 
leiy,  and  their  character  is  esteemed  by  the  business  community  in 
which  they  are  situated,  and  I  know  that  any  representations  that 
they  make  are  to  be  fully  relied  upon  in  every  respect 
Very  respectfully, 

Richard  Watne  Parker. 


Newark,  N.  J.,  January  7,  1909. 
Hon.  R.  Watne  Parker, 

House  of  RepresentaMves^ 

Washington^  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir:  In  view  of  the  agitation  of  tariff  revision  we  take  the 
liberty  to  inquire  if  you  can  give  us  any  suggestion  as  to  the  best  way 
to  protect  our  interests. 

As  explained  to  you  when  at  our  works  the 'scissors  industry  re- 
quires protection  fully  as  great  as  on  the  present  schedules,  and  to 
enooura^  the  making  of  small  scissors  the  tariff  should  be  materially 
increased.  We  have  never  been  able  to  successfuUjr  compete  with  the 
line  of  small  scissors  of  which  great  quantities  are  imported.  We  are 
doing  a  little  in  this  line,  but  so  very  little  that  it  is  more  of  a  fad 
than  a  paying  proposition. 

Should  the  tariff  be  reduced  in  any  wayit  would  certainly  call  out 
a  great  many  of  our  present  employees.   The  average  rate  on  scissors 
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is  between  50  and  60  per  cent,  while  on  almost  all  other  cutlery  it 
ranges  from  75  to  90  per  cent,  or  even  100  per  cent,  and  the  trade  as  a 
general  rule  recognizes  that  the  making  of  scissors  is  a  great  deal  more 
particular  and  more  difficult  than  that  of  making  any  other  line  of 
cutlery. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  suggestions  you  can  furnish  on 
this  matter,  we  remain. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  Wiss  &  Sons  Co., 

Per  Frederick  C.  J.  Wiss. 


KNIVES  AND  PLIERS. 

[Paragraphs  153  tmd  193.] 

TiON,  T.  S.  FASSETT,  M.  C,  STTBMITS  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH 
TEE  CRONK  &  CARRIER  MANVFACTTJRINO  COMPANY,  ELHIRA, 
N.  Y.,  RELATIVE  TO  PLIERS  AND  KNIVES. 

January  8,  1909. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman' of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means j 

House  of  Representatives. 
My  Dear  C!onor£Ssman  :  I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  for  the  consid- 
eration of  your  committee  a  letter  from  the  Cronk  &  Carrier  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  making  certain  suggestions 
with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  change  in  the  present  law  regarding 
the  stamping  of  the  place  of  manufacture  on  imported  goods. 

This  concern  is  composed  of  high-class  gentlemen,  and  their  sug- 
gestions strike  me  as  good  ones  and  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
your  committtee,  which  I  know  they  will  receive.  I  have  asked  this 
company  to  submit  a  brief  to  your  committee  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  increases  in  the  cutlery  duties,  which  it  mentions. 
Your,  very  truly, 

J.  S.  Fassett. 


Elmira,  N.  Y.,  December  S6j  1908. 
Hon.  J.  S.  Fassett,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Fassett  |  As  you  can  do  more  with  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  a  minute  than  we  could  do  in  a  week,  we  will 
ask  you  to  kindly  see  that  the  tariff  on  pliers  of  all  kinds  from 
Germany  is  raised  to  about  45  per  cent.  We  think  the  present  tariff 
is  about  30  per  cent,  but  we  can  not  make  the  goods  at  the  price  the 
Germans  are  selling  them  in  this  country,  and  we  would  like  to  be 
in  a  position  where  they  will  not  cost  us  any  more  than  the  German 
goods  cost  laid  down  in  this  country.  On  an  equal  basis  we  could 
get  our  share  of  the  business,  but  with  the  present  tariff  it  is  im- 
possible to  compete.  On  the  balance  of  our  line  the  tariff  is  all 
right  with  the  exception  of  a  cheap  two-blade  pocketknife,  one  that 
the  Germans  are  selling;  in  this  country  at  $1.30,  which  costs  us  about 
$1.66  to  make.    On  the  balance  of  the  line  we  can  compete.    The 
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law  is  that  all  soods  shall  be  stamped  ^  made  in  Germany.'^  The 
goods  are  brougnt  into,  this  country  so  stamped,  but  after  arriving 
me  stamp  is  ground  ok  in  such  a  manner  tnat  there  is  nothing  to 
show  where  the  goods  were  made,  and  they  are  being  sold  as  if  made 
in_  America.  YTe  think  the  law  should  be  changed  to  make  it  a 
crinunal  offense  to  grind  the  name  off  on  any  goods  where  the  law 
specifies  that  the  goods  must  be  stamped  as  made  in  the  country 
they  are  shipped  from. 

Sincerely,  yours,  The  Cronk  &  Carrier  Mfg.  Co., 

By  C.  F.  Carrier,  PreHdent. 


Elmira,  N.  T.,  December  SO^  1908. 
Hon.  J.  S.  Fassett, 

Hovse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  G. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Fassett:  I  note  in  yours  of  the  28th  that  you  say  it 
will  be  hard  to  lift  any  rates.    I  had  understood  that  it  was  proposed 
to  revise  the  tariff,  making  rates  higher  where  thejr  were  needed  and 
lower  where  it  could  be  done  without  injury  to  business  in  this  ooun- 
tnr,  and  not  that  a  revision  was  necessarily  a  reduction.    I  believe 
mx.  Payne  will  so  understand  it,  and  hope  that  you  can  obtain  the 
change  we  suggested. 
Thanking  you  for  past  favors,  we  are, 
Very  truly,  yours. 

The  Cronk  &  Carrier  Mfo.  Co., 
By  C.  F.  Carrier,  President. 


TABLE  CUTLERY. 

[Paragraph  155.] 

HON.  EDWIN  SENBT,  H.  C,  STTBMITS  LETTER  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CUTLERY  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH.,  RELATIVE  TO  TARIFF 
ON  HOTTSEHOLD  KNIVES. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  25, 1908. 
Hon.  Edwin  Denbt,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir: 

•  •••••• 

We  are  interested  as  to  whether  there  will  be  any  reduction  in  the 
tariff  on  foreign  cutlery.  We  still  find  foreign  manufacturers  able 
to  pay  the  present  duties  on  butcher  and  household  knives  and  under- 
sell us  on  both  high-grade  and  cheap  goods.  We  do  not  think  that 
the  present  taritf  is  any  too  high  on  cutlery,  and  although  the  writer 
is  not  aware  of  any  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  cutlery  manu- 
facturers to  appear  before  the  tariff  commission  of  the  House,  we  are 
satisfied  that  any  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  cutlery  would  be  detri- 
ment to  our  business ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  make  a 
profit  on  our  goods  if  we  had  to  meet  foreign  competition  through 
any  reduction  of  the  tariff.    If  there  is  any  data  you  would  like  to 
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have,  such  as  present  prices,  costs,  etc.,  we  would  be  pleased  to  send 
the  same  on  to  you. 

TTianking  you  for  any  efforts  you  wUl  put  forward  on  any  of  these 
projects,  we  are. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

National  Cutlery  Company, 
Per  H.  D.  Hadenfeldt,  Manager, 


THE  SASSINQT017  CUTLERY  CO.,  SOTTTHBRIDOE,  MASS.,  TTBQES 
•    BETENTION  OF  PBESENT  DITTIES  ON  TABLE  CUTLEBT. 

SouTHBRmoB,  Mass.,  November  tO^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washinufton^  D.  G. 
Gentlemen:  Concerning  Harrington  Cutlery  Company,  South- 
bridge,  Mass.:  Capital  stodc,  $30,000;  number  of  hanc^,  50;  wages 
and  salaries,  $30,000;  sales  at  home,  $60,000;  sales  abroad,  $4,000; 
originally  established  in  1818;  continued,  by  individuals  and  part- 
nerships (in  Harrington  name),  in  a  small  way,  until  1902,  when 
present  company  was  incorporated;  growth  at  present  being  very 
rapid. 

Schedule  C,  paragraph  156,  interests  us,  and  we  very  strongly  urge 
that  present  rate  be  maintained,  in  order  that  we  may  continue  pres- 
ent standard  of  wages.    Some  grades  of  cutlery  manufactured  by  us 
would  be  entirely  efiminated  should  rates  on  same  be  reduced 
We  respectfully  ask  your  favorable  consideration. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Harrington  Cutlery  Company, 
Chas.  D.  Harrington,  Trea>8urer. 


BEPRESENTATIVES  OF  AHEBIGAN  MANTIFACTTTRESS  STTOOEST 

A  HAxnnrM  and  HiNnnrH  for  table  gutlert. 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  December  8, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  Z>.  0. 

Gentlemen  :  The  manufacturers  of  table  cutlery  respectfully  sub- 
mit for  vour  consideration  that  their  total  sales  in  1896  were  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000;  in  1906,  $3,000,000. 

That  they  have  no  trust,  combination,  or  agreement  as  to  selling 
prices. 

That  their  total  capitalization  is  $2,500,000,  much  less  than  the 
actual  amount  invested. 

That  on  this  capitalization  in  the  last  ten  years  dividends  have  not 
averaged  over  6  per  cent. 

That  selling  prices  on  their  entire  output  are  from  10  per  cent  to 
20  per  cent  lower  than  in  1896. 

That  70  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  is  labor. 
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The  margin  of  profit  being,  as  above  shown,  small,  no  serious  re- 
duction in  selling  prices  to  meet  foreign  competition  can  be  made 
except  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  wage-earners. 

In  the  endeavor  to  meet  the  committee's  views  we  submit  for  con- 
sideration a  schedule  which  shows  substantial  reductions  through  the 
entire  list,  both  on  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties^  and  on  common 
knives  and  forks,  which  represent  in  dollars  one-third  at  least  of  the 
entire  production  of  the  trade,  the  reduction  is  from  45  per  cent  to 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  More  than  this  this  industry  can  not  stand 
witnout  serious  detriment. 

We  earnestly  urge  a  minimum  and  maximum  tariff  in  place  of  the 
present  reciprocity  treaty  with  Germany,  which  puts  a  premium  upon 
undervaluation  and  leaves  us  powerless  to  prevent  it.  If  such  be 
adopted,  the  duties  here  submitted  should  be  fixed  as  the  minimum 
rate& 

Table^  butcTier,  carving ,  cooks\  hunting,  kitchen,  bread,  butter,  vegetable,  fruit, 
pie,  cheese,  plumbers',  painters',  pallet,  artists',  and  shoe  knives,  forks,  and 
steels,  finished  or  unfinished. 

Present 
rate. 


With  handles  of  mother-of-pearl,  shell,  or  iTory 

With  handles  of  deerhom 

With  handles  of  hard  rabber,  solid  bone,  celluloid,  or  any  pyroxylin  material.. 
With  handles  of  any  other  material  than  those  above  mentioned,  except  as  be- 
low noted 

In  addition,  on  all  the  above  articles,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  pro- 
vided that  none  of  the  above-named  articles  shall  pay  a  duty  of  less 
than  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Table  Knives  and  forks,  commonly  called  "scale  tang,"  with  riveted 
handles  of  cocobolo,  ebony,  or  bone,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Blades,  handles,  or  other  parts  of  either  or  any  of  the  above  arti- 
cles imported  in  any  other  manner  than  haf  ted  shall  pay  a  duty  of  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  last  paragraph  is  to  prevent  blades  and  handles  being  im- 
ported, as  now,  at  a  low  rate  of  duty  and  being  put  together  here, 
obviously  taking  advantage  of  the  obscurity  of  the  present  bill  to 
avoid  pajrment  of  proper  duties. 

The  steel  parts,  we  are  advised,  now  come  in  under  paragraph  135, 
under  the  clause  "steel  in  all  forms  and  shapes  not  specifically  pro- 
vided for,"  at  so  much  per  pound.  We  can  not  find  at  what  rate  the 
handles  are  dutiable  at  present.  In  our  opinion,  the  duty  should  be 
made  so  high  on  goods  imj)orted  in  parts  that  the  goods  themselves 
come  in  in  a  finished  condition  in  their  proper  class. 

C.  F.  Smith, 

H.   A.    CURTISS, 

Committee  Representing  Manufacturen  of  Table  GutUry. 
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FILES  AND  HASPS. 

[Paragraph  156.] 

STATEHENT  OF  SAMTTEL  H.  NICHOLSON,  PRESIDENT  OF  TEE  NICH- 
OLSON FILE  COMPANY,  OF  PBOVIDENGE,  R.  L,  RELATIVE  TO 
FILES  AND  THEIR  PRICES. 

Friday,  January  16 j  1909. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nicholson,  you  live  in  Providence,  B.  I.  ? 

Mr.  NiCHOusoN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Ana  are  connected  with  the  file  manufacturing 
business.    Will  you  please  give  us  the  name  of  your  company? 

Mr.  NicHOMON.  The  Nicholson  File  Company,  of  Providence, 
B.  I.;  and  I  occupy  the  position  of  president. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  corporation} 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing files  for  how  longt 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Do  you  mean  individually;  myself! 

The  Chairman.  Yourself;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Personally  since  1878. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  corporation,  I  suppose,  is  older  than  that, 
or  the  firm  preceding  itt 

Mr.  Nicholson,  l^s,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Miles  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee on  the  11th  of  December,  and  made  a  statement  concerning 
an  invoice  of  files  which  he  said  was  a  copy  of  the  original,  ana 
showing  a  bill  for  files  manufactured  here  and  sold  abroad,  where, 
according  to  the  statement,  the  price  made  for  export  was  $193.28, 
and  the  duty  on  the  invoice,  if  those  files  had  been  imported  into 
the  United  States,  or  similar  files  had  been  imported,  would  have 
been  $248.75.  The  inventory  is  here  in  the  hearings,  and  you  may 
look  it  over  if  you  have  not  seen  Mr.  Miles's  statement. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  saw  a  clipping  from  the  New  York  Herald  pub- 
lished the  next  day. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  published  in  the  New  York  Herald  f 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  invoice? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  that  particular  mvoice,  no,  sir;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  quite  a  long  story.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Flease  give  us  the  story,  then ;  give  us  the  facts  in 
relation  to  it. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  This  company  was  incorporated  in  1864,  and  up 
to  1891  we  confined  the  entii^  marketing  of  our  product  to  America. 
Since  1891  we  have  endeavored  to  get  a  portion  of  the  world's  trade. 
In  seeking  that  trade  we  have  met  conditions  as  we  have  found  them, 
varying  in  the  different  countries  of  the  world.  The  standard  list- 
all  files  are  sold  on  a  price  list — ^is  the  old  Sheffield  list,  which  seems 
to  be  in  universal  use  throughout  the  world  outside  of  the  United 
States.  That  list  was  adopted  by  the  Sheffield  File  Manufacturers' 
Association  in  1872,  and  made  up  on  a  basis  largely  of  hand  work, 
the  cost  of  hand  work,  and  it  never  has  been  chang^.  Now,  in  order 
to  introduce  our  files  we  have  to  sell  on  that  list,  which  is  not  at  all 
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consistent  with  the  American  cost,  at  all  events,  of  files;  in  other 
words,  some  files  on  that  list  that  we  are  obliged  to  furnish  may  go 
into  a  man's  store  in  Hongkong  or  in  Birmingham  or  anywhere 
else;  and  some  of  the  files  on  that  list  would  figure  out  as  Mr.  Miles 
has  undoubtedly  stated.  And  where  it  appears  to  ttie  advantage  of 
the  dealer  or  jobber  to  discriminate  in  his  purchases — that  is,  to  buy 
from  us  a  certain  line  that  will  be  to  his  decided  advantage — ^wlnr, 
the  duty  would  figure  out  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  what  'i£r. 
Miles  has  said,  although  I  think  his  statement  is  a  little  confusing 
in  that  he,  as  I  understood  it,  said  the  price  to  domestic  consumer 
for  this  invoice  was  40  per  cent  more  than  the  price  for  export 

Now,  there  is  a  wide  variation 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  quite  get  your  last  statement 
Mr.  Nicholson.  His  statement  as  I  read  it  was,  that  the  price 
diarged  this  exporter  on  the  particular  biU  that  he  submitted  showed 
40  per  cent  higher  price  paia  by  a  consumer  in  this  country  than  the 

Srice  chared  the  export  commission  house.    Now,  there  is  a  wide 
ifference  between  purchasers 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  his  statement     [Beads:] 

They  are  of  26  different  lengths  and  alzes.  The  price  to  the  domestic  con- 
Bomer  on  this  invoice  Is  $274.90,  or  40  per  cent  more  than  the  price  for  export 
This  could  be  verified  very  easily  If  the  committee  would  Investigate  what  Is 
called  the  file  trust,  the  Nicholson  File  Ciompany,  who  are  said  to  control  the 
entire  file  business  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  his  statement  about  the  cost. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir;  the  jobber  who  buys  those  files  on  the 
other  side  at  this  price  resells  to  the  dealer^  and  the  dealer  resells 
them  to  the  consumer.  There  are  two  margms  of  profit.  The  con- 
sumer in  this  country  is  not  supposed  to  buy  as  low  as  first  hand. 
There  may  be  exceptions  to  that,  like  the  large  railroads  or  the  Gov- 
ernment But  as  a  rule  the  consumer  does  not  expect  to  buy  his  sup- 
plies at  as  low  a  price  as  the  large  distributer. 

Now,,  there  is  another  factor  that  enters  into  that  When  we 
started  to  develop  our  export  businei^  we  found  at  that  time  that 
there  was  a  variation  in  the  selling  prices  of  American  files,  ranging 
anywhere  from  20  to  80  per  cent ;  tnat  is,  the  concern  that  had  pro- 
duced standard  files  for  a  term  of  years,  and  had  produced  more  good 
high-grade  product,  and  thereby  had  earned  a  reputation  with  the 
consumer,  his  files  were  called  for,  and  the  dealer  had  to  keep  them; 
and  it  made  a  difference  in  price  which  gradually  grew,  as  I  say,  to  a 
difference  of  25  to  30  per  cent  between  his  goods  and  those  made  bv 
his  competitor.  Perhaps  I  did  not  make  myself  clear,  but  it  is  all 
reputation,  due  to  production  for  years  of  superior  quality. 

The  Chaibman.  Kight  there,  when  you  sell  files  abroad,  who  do  you 
BeU  them  to? 

Mr.  NiCHOtflON.  The  largest  distributers.    We  sell  direct. 

The  Chairman.  The  largest  distributers  abroad?  Do  you  sell 
them  in  wholesale  quantities  when  you  sell  abroad,  and  you  give  them 
wholesale  prices? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  sell  files  here,  to  whom  do  you  sell 
them  ?  Do  you  sell  them  to  tne  large  distributers  and  to  the  small 
dealers! 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  to  the  small  dealers  as  a  rule.  We  do  not 
cater  to  that  trade.  > 

The  Chaikman.  Then  you  sell  to  the  large  distributers  here? 

Mr.  NioHOusoN.  To  the  large  distributers  here. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  so  lar  as  the  class  of  people  who  buy  is 
concerned,  it  is  similar  in  both  countries? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  because  in  this  country,  due  to  the  com- 
I>etition  which  we  have  absorbed  from  time  to  time — certain  competi- 
tion—we found  those  factories  selling  to  large  consimiers  ana  to 
medium  consumers.  Those  particular  files  had  a  certain  reputation, 
and  were  called  for,  and  we  continued  to  supply  those,  meeting  the 
same  conditions  that  we  encountered. 

The  CHAiRiiAN.  You  have  a  regular  price  list,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Nicholson? 

Mr.  NiCHOUBON.  We  have  a  regular  price  list  here  in  America. 

The  Chaibican.  Does  that  run  through  a  good  many  years? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  price  per  dozen  varies  according  to  the 
length  of  a  file  of  a  similar  class? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  length  and  the  grade.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  8,500  varieties  of  files. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Carried  in  stock.  We  probably  make  6,600 
varieties  of  files  to  meet  tiie  demands. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  catalogue  of  prices  that  cover  the  total 
product? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  have  not  a  catalogue,  but  I  have  a  few  files  here ; 
and  I  have  a  price  list.  Will  you  pardon  me  one  minute,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  wanted  to  sajr  that  the  Nicholson  file — on  which 
we  had  built  up  a  reputation  in  this  country  that  enabled  it  to  have  a 
demand  that  paid  us  20  or  25  per  cent  more  for  our  files  than  those 
of  other  American  makes,  and  that  was  the  file  that  we  selected  to 
push  for  certain  markets  of  the  world,  believing  that  if  we  once  got 
that  file  introduced  it  would  stand  on  its  own  merit,  and  that  we 
could  possibly  advance  prices  over  there.  That  business  we  were 
willing  to  do,  and  have  been  up  to  this  time;  and  probably  few  con- 
cerns m  America  have  gone  for  that  class  of  trade  any  more  earnestly 
than  the  Nicholson  File  Company.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  methods 
that  we  have  in  our  business,  the  system  of  conducting  and  directing 
the  foreign  business  throughout  the  world,  we  believe,  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  systems  in  any  other  American  factories. 

Now,  what  has  antagonized  us,  perhaps,  and  I  call  it  antagonism, 
with  this  New  York  connection  is  this  fact,  that  we  have  selected 

?:ood,  smart  men,  college  men  in  every  instance,  trained  them  in  our 
actory,  and  sent  them  from  our  factory  to  almost  every  civilized  part 
of  the  globe,  representing  only  our  product,  and  introducing  our 
product  We  taught  them  alone.  We  have  gone  back  of  those  New 
York  commission  houses — I  would  not  care  to  have  that  published 
if  I  could  help  it — ^that  last  stetement — but  it  is  a  fact  tiat 
they  get  commissions  from  both  sides,  for  buying  and  for  selling;  and 
we  wanted  to  either  give  the  trade  that  difference  or  keep  it  ourselves. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nicholson,  what  you  say  goes  into  the  record. 

Mr.  DaTjZwtj*.  I  think  it  is  all  right 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  a  fact  We  are  as  friendly  with  those  people 
as  we  can  be;  we  do  more  or  less  bnsiness  with  thenL  But  you  can 
readily  understand  that  in  establishing  our  connections  direct  with, 
say,  Buenos  Aires,  Melbourne,  St.  Petersburg,  or  elsewhere,  we  did 
not  have  to  depend  upon  these  houses  for  financing  bills  and  pay 
them  premiums,  but  we  took  the  chances  ourselves. 

The  Chaikman.  What  brought  your  success  in  building  up  that 
foreign  trade! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  sir,  it  has  been  in  every  instance  successful. 

The  Chairman.  You  hold  a  good-sized  trade? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  and  a  growing  trade  up  to  a  year  ago.  Of 
course,  not  alone  because  we  have  entered  their  markets,  but  oecause 
other  progressive  nations  have  entered  the  markets,  and  these  foreign 
countries  are  fast  adopting  our  methods  of  protecting  and  building 
up  and  fostering  their  own  industries.  I  will  give  you  one  illus- 
tration  

The  Chaibman.  In  other  words,  you  have  to  pay  a  tariflp  when  you 
sell  abroad? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  are  beginning  to  pay  a  tariff,  and  that  is  be- 
ginning to  shut  us  off.  For  instance,  I  will  give  you  one  illustration : 
In  1906  we  probably  sold  $60,000  worth  or  files  in  Japan.  It  does 
not  seem  verjr  much,  because  the  industry  is  small.  You  must  under- 
stand that  this  is  a  small,  edged  tool  industrjr,  and  it  does  not  go  into 
values  heavily.  But  we  sold  $60,000  worth  in  Japan,  and  then  they 
introduced  a  protective  tariff.  The  Government's  instructions  were 
to  foster  their  own  industry,  to  demand  them  in  their  shops,  and  the 
railroads  were  especially  requested  to  use  home  products.  The  result 
was  that  they  put  up  with  very  inferior  goods,  and  are  still  doing 
that,  althougn  they  are  growing,  and  are  introducing  our  methods  of 
machinery  and  systems,  and  m  time  will  starve  out  our  business. 
Our  business  has  been  reduced  this  year.  I  do  not  suppose  we  will 
sell  to  exceed  $8,000  in  Japan. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  their  rate  of  duty  compare  with  ours? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  lower,  but  they  are  in  their  mf ancy. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  percentage  of  their  duty,  their  ad 
valorem  duty,  compared  with  ours? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Koughly,  I  should  think  that  their  duty  did  not 
exceed  25  per  cent  of  ours,  but  this  is  their  first  attempt  at  a  duty. 

The  Chairman.  You  find  a  tariff  on  these  articles  in  Germany 
and  France? 

Mr.  NicHOMON.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  trade  there? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  we  have  had  a  considerable  trade  in  both 
of  those  countries.  We  find  it  more  difficult  to  retain  that  trade 
now.  Our  files,  you  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  like  a  razor;  if 
the  consumer  demands  them  he  rather  sticks  out  and  calls  for  them, 
and  forces  the  trade  to  keep  them.  Now,  we  have  established,  by 
being  in  those  countries  fifteen  to  twentv  years,  a  certain  reputation, 
and  that  reputation  will  create  and  make  a  demand  for  our  files  to 
some  extent  for  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  the  files  now  by  machinery  entirely, 
■o  far  as  the  cutting  is  concerned,  do  you  not? 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  these  files  that  are  used  by  blacksmiths, 
and  so  forth;  you  make  those  by  machinery? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  all  of  we  processes. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course,  there  nas  been  a  reduction  of  cost  in 
that  respect,  has  there  not;  the  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  labor  cost,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  probably  not 
been  reduced,  but  has  advanced  from  3  to  8  per  cent,  I  shoula  say, 
within  the  last  five  or  ei^ht  years. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  on  account  of  the  hi^h  wages? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  both  on  account  of  the  high  wages,  and  the 
fact  tiiat  you  can  not  get  the  work  per  day  out  of  the  laborer  or  the 
job  worker.  He  is  not  the  efficient  workman  that  he  was  ^ve  or 
seven  years  ago. 

The  Chaibman.  How  long  have  you  been  making  files  by  doing 
this  work  by  machinery? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Since  1865. 

The  Chairman.  1866? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  constantly  been  making  im- 
provements. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  cutting  was  done  by  machinery  in  1865  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Both  the  cutting  and  the  grinding  and  the 
foivdng. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  jrou  would  turn  to  page  4471  of  the  TariflF 
Hearings  before  you,  which  purports  to  give  an  invoice  of  these 
goods,  and  will  you  tell  us  whether  the  list  there  correctly  represents 
your  list  prices,  commencing  at  the  bottom  of  4470  and  continuing? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  witness  stated  that 
he  had  his  lists  of  prices  with  him.    Won't  you  let  him  read  them? 

The  Chairman.  These  are  particular  files,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
him  cover  these  particular  kinds  of  files  that  are  picked  out.  Just 
look  over  that,  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  see  whether  that  represents  cor- 
rectlv  your  list.  You  will  leave  one  of  those  lists  with  the  clerk, 
Mr.  Nicholson? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  question  but  what  these  lists 
are  correct. 

The  Chairman.  That  list  is  your  list  price.  Then  the  discounts 
there — 70,  ^  and  2  per  cent  oflF — is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  represent  any  actual  sale;  do  you  sell 
as  low  as  that? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  yes ;  we  sell  very  much  lower  than  that.  That 
is  the  price  that  the  consumer  paid  in  this  country — that  he  claims 
that  the  consumer  paid  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  sell  very  much  lower  to  the 
consumer  in  this  country  than  that? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  the  prices— the  discounts  that 
you  make — ^upon  large  lots? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  sell — ^that  ia  a  pretty  pointed  question  to  put, 
Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  to  the  small  consumer  ^  a  wagon  concern^  we 
will  say,  as  compared  with  the  railroads  in  this  country,  who  might 
buy  5.000  or  10.000  dozen  files  a  vear.  This  consumer  might  buy  pos- 
sibly 500  or  600  dozen  and  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  price.    That 
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price  I  should  consider  a  fair  price  to  the  small  or  medium  consmner 
on  a  high-grade  file.    He  could  buy  files  in  this  country  25  per  cent ; 
cheaper  than  that,  and  of  our  manufacture. 

The  Chaibman.  Twenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  that? 

Mr.  NicHOUON.  At  least 

The  Chaibman.  Doyou  mean  25  per  cent  off  of  that  figure  of  70, 
A,  and  2  per  cent?     What  other  discount  doyou  give? 

Mr.  NiCHouBON.  He  could  buy  files  at  80  per  cent  off,  which  is 
yery  mudi  lower  than  70,  ^,  and  2  per  cent  of  American  manu- 
facture— the  same  small  consumer  could. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  same  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  Nicholson  file.  That  is  the 
hi^-grade  file  made  in  America. 

The  Chatbkan.  At  80  per  cent  off? 

Mr.  Gainis.  No;  he  said  cheaper  than  that  I  understand  that 
the  witness  is  talking  about  the  same  files  that  are  represented  here. 

Hie  Chatbkan.  jSce  you,  or  are  you  not? 

Mr.  NicHouBON.  No,  sir;  that  consumer  could  not.  If  he  is  the 
consumer  that  I  think  he  is,  and  if  he  buys  three  or  four  or  five  hun- 
dred dozen  a  year,  that  would  be  a  low  price  to  that  consumer  on  the 
Nicholson  file.  But  files,  however,  are  sold  to  consumers  in  this 
country,  very  large  consumers,  at  a  considerably  less  price  than  that 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  Mr.  Gaines  developed  the  fact  that  a  differ- 
ent grade  of  files  was  sold  at  a  lar^r  discount.  Will  you  not  tell  us 
whether  your  list  of  prices  is  graded  according  to  the  grade  of  file, 
in  the  first  place;  and  whether  you  take  that  into  consideration  in 
making  that  list;  that  is,  whether  tiie  file  is  of  a  higher  or  a  lower 
grade! 

Mr.  NicHOLflON.  No,  sir;  the  list  is  always  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States.  Every  file  maker,  and  there  are  something  like  25  in 
the  country  to-day,  is  selling  from  one  uniform  price  list.  Now,  the 
discounts  vary  according  to  the  maker's  reputation. 

The  Chairkan.  Take  a  mill  bastard  file  of  6  inches,  the  first  article 
on  the  list  there.    Do  you  have  different  grades  of  tliose  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  list  price  $3.50,  and  is  it  the  same  on  all 
grades  of  that  length  of  file? 

Mr.  NiCHOusoN.  The  list  is;  ves,  sir. 

The  Chairxan.  The  list  is  the  same  on  all  ^ades? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir;  on  all  grades.  Tne  discoimts  will  vary, 
however,  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  list  prices  of  all  manufacturers  of  files,  as  I 
understand  it,  are  the  same? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  the  discounts  offered  by  the  various  parties 
differ;  they  are  not  the  same? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  is  a  range  of  80  per  cent. 

ib.  Dalzell.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  the  selling  price  in  each 
particular  case  may  differ,  and  does  differ,  from  the  standard  list 
in  accordance  with  the  discounts  given? 

Mr.  NicHOMON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairkan.  Now,  as  I  understand  you.  Mr.  Nicholson,  these 
prices  given  here  are  the  prices  per  dozen  oi  files  of  the  different 
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styles,  the  bastard  files,  the  re^lar  single-cut  taper  saw  files,  and 
other  files.  Those  are  the  prices  for  files  of  that  length  by  the 
dozen.  No  matter  what  Uie  quality  of  the  file  is,  that  is  the  list 
price? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  the  list  price;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  answers  that  question  fully.  Now, 
are  you  able  to  saj  whether  the  invoice  presented  on  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 11,  for  a  foreign  sale,  was  an  actual  sale! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  I  should  say  that  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  was? 

Mr.  Nicholson.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  correct  bill? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  so;  but  in  that  particular  instance, 
for  those  particular  files^  it  seems  to  show  a  very  marked  contrast 
when  placed  in  competition  with  this  particular  mvoice  to  the  con- 
sumer on  the  highest  grade  file  that  we  make  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  this  statement  here,  the  bill,  at  70,  ^, 
and  2  per  cent  off,  amounts  to  $274.90.  According  to  Mr.  Miles's 
figures  here  the  duty  on  that  bill  of  goods,  if  it  was  imported,  would 
be  $248.75. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  duty,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Or  a  duty  of  about  90  per  cent;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  probably  would  figure  out  so  on  that  particular 
invoice. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  on  that  particular  invoice. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  quantities 
of  these  files  are  pretty  largely  on  medium-sized  stuff.  The  duty 
is  larger  on  the  smaller  stuff,  naturally,  and  it  would  figure  out  that 
way. 

The  CHAmMAN.  And  correctly  so  in  order  to  make  it  well  bal- 
anced; larger  on  the  smaller  sizes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nicholson,  what  is  your  raw  material  from 
which  vou  make  these  files;  what  sort  of  steel  do  you  use;  what  kind 
of  steel  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  A  good  tool  steel. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  so  of  all  the  files  that  you  make? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir.  We  use  a  low  carbon  steel  and  a  high 
carbon  steel  for  the  various  files.  For  the  large  horse  rasp  we  use 
a  low  carbon  steel. 

Mr.  Hill.  Foreign  or  domestic? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  All  domestic 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  percentage  of  labor  cost  in  the  cost  of 
a  file  in  your  factory? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  what  do  you  mean,  the  inside 
factory  cost? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  give  us  the  percentage  of 
labor  cost  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  To  the  cost  of  raw  material? 

Mr.  Clark.  To  the  cost  of  the  file. 

The  Chairman.  These  files  cost  so  mudi  a  dozen  made  in  your 
factory.    What  percentage  of  that  cost  is  labor? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  labor  I  should  think  would  run  from  65  to  70 
per  cent 
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The  Chathhtan,  Does  that  include  all  the  labor! 

Mr.  NicHoiiX)N.  That  is  the  inside  factoir  cost 

The  Chairman.  The  inside  factory  cost  for  labor  is  65  to  70  per 
oent;^  and  in  addition  to  that  there  would  be  the  supervision,  the 
salaries.  What  would  be  the  total  cost,  or,  what  is  the  cost  ox  the 
material? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  think  it  would  be  from  16  to  17  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  ever  figured  on  that! 

Mr.  NicHOiiX)N.  Yes;  out  it  varies. 

The  Chairman.  But  17  per  cent  would  be  a  fair  average? 

Mr.  NicHOi^ON.  I  should  think  so,  taking  the  period  of  three  or 
fonr  years. 

The  Chairman.  It  varies  from  what  to  what?  Give  us  the  highest 
and  the  lowest 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  think  from — oh,  possibly  15  to  20  per 
cent — that  range. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Miles  speaks  here  of  discount  70^,  and  2  per 
cent  on  bill&    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  that  is  correct  for  that  small  consumer  on 
the  high-grade  Nicholson  file.   That  would  be  about  76  per  cent 

Note.— Whererer  dlBCOunt  of  tOA  and  2  was  used  In  preceding  testimony, 
witness  bad  In  mind  and  understood  discount  to  be  70A  and  2,  as  eyldenced  by 
his  last  answer  specifying  this  discount  as  equlyalent  to  about  76  per  cent. 

The  Chairmak.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  many  files  imported 
into  this  country,  Mr.  Nicholson. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Will  you  permit  me  to  show  you  some  files  J^shows 
files  to  members  of  the  committee].  That  file  there  [indicatmgl  is 
the  sort  of  a  file  that  is  being  imported  in  large  quantities,  and  has 
been  for  twenty-five  years. 

The  Chairmak.  That  is  a  very  small  file. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  a  2-inch  roimd  file,  No.  8  cut.  The  cost  of 
the  material  in  that  file  has  been  enhanced  in  value  230  times  by  labor. 

The  Chaikhan.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  of  that  file  is  labor? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Practically  the  whole  of  it.  Now,  that  particular 
file  [indicating]  is  cut  with  178  teeth  one  way  to  the  inch  and  267 
teeth  the  other  way. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Practically,  what  is  that! 

Mr.  NicHOusoN.  That  file  is  for  watch  makers  and  jewelers  and 
fine  classes  of  work. 

The  Chaibmak.  Does  that  amount  to  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  cost  of  this  grade  of  file  [indicating]  ! 

Mr.  NicHOusoN.  There  are  something  like  $80,000  or  $85,000  worth 
imported  into  this  country  each  year  mat  by  rights  i^ould  be  made 
in  America,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  here! 

Mr.  NiCHOUBON.  Tes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  dollars'  worth  are  sold  heref  You 
stated  that  there  were  $80,000  worth  imported.  How  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  were  made  and  sold  here? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  to  exceed  $70,000  worth  to-day,  and  yet  we 
have  been  at  it  since  1885,  working  hard ;  and  it  is  simply  through 
lack  of  protection. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Mr.  Witness,  you  are  talking  about  your  own  factory 
sale,  are  you  not,  when  you  are  making  that  comparison  of  $80,000 
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worth  imported  and  $70fiOO  worth  made  here!    You  are  simply  talk- 
ing about  your  own  factory  ? 

Mr.  NiCHOi^ON.  No ;  I  am  talking  about  the  factories  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  whole  output? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  that  will  stand  at  about  60  per  cent  imported  and 
40  per  cent  made  at  home,  roughly? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  so.    This  is  a  character  of  file  that 
is  not  generally  made  by  the  American  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Clark.  Taking  the  whole  file  business,  the  whole  output,  what 
per  cent  is  foreign  and  what  per  cent  is  domestic? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  comes  into  this  country,  as  compared  with 
what  we  make  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  per  cent  of  foreign  imports  as  compared 
with  the  total  consumption  of  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  For  America  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  that  is,  if  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  consumption  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  think  about  $5,000,000  worth  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  imports  in  1906  were — ^you  say  about 
$80,000  worth  for  this  style  of  file,  but  the  total  imports  were  slightly 
over  $80,000— no,  a  little  less  than  $80,000— $76,777;  but  in  1907  they 
were  in  excess  oi  that.  We  find  a  large,  excess  of  imports  of  every 
kind  in  that  year.  So  that  pretty  much  all  of  the  importation  of 
files  into  this  country  is  in  these  small  sizes,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  upon  the  others  you  have  an  absolute  market? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  American  manufacturers  have;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  do  you  describe  this  file  under  the  present 
tariff  law;  under  what  subdivision  does  it  come? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Under  the  first  and  second  clause,  2|-inch  files  and 
under. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  are  right  in  your  answer  and  the  chairman  is 
right  in  his  figures,  then  the  importation  of  files  into  the  United 
States  only  amounts  to  1  per  cent,  unless  I  have  forgotten  the  multi- 
plication table. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  not  far  away  from  that,  1  to  IJ  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  comes  very  near  being  a  prohibitive  tariff,  does 
it  not,  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  the  American  market,  excepting  for  the 
small  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nicholson,  are  you  able  to  tell  me  what  the 
percentage  of  labor  is  in  files  7  inches  in  length  and  over,  whether 
more  material  and  less  labor? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  think  that  the  labor  is  pretty  difficult 
to  tell,  but  the  labor  cost  bears  a  very  important  per  cent  to  the  whole. 
I  should  think  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  60  to  70  per  cent  at 
least. 

The  Chairman.  And  on  the  4^  to  7  inch  it  would  be  less  or  larger? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  would  be  lar^r. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  would  it  be  there? 
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Mr.  NiCHOuBON.  Ten  per  cent,  perhaps,  as  the  file  grows  smaller 
and  is  more  difficult  to  make. 

The  Chaibmak.  And  how  much  more  on  the  2^  to  4^  inch! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Here  are  25  examples  that  you  have  there  where 
the  labor  cost  ranges  from  20  times  the  cost  of  material  as  the  mini- 
mnm  to  230  times  the  cost  of  material  as  the  maximum. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  extreme  cases,  are  they  not! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Those  examples  are  largely  the  files  imported 
to-day. 

The  Chaixhan.  Those  are  the  small  percentage  of  files  imported. 
You  have  the  labor  cost  there? 

Mr.  Nichoi^on.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  table  showing  the  labor  cost  upon 
the  different  lengths  of  mesf 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  table  made  up  showing  the  average 
cost  of  labor  on  all  of  the  files  jou  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No  ;  exceptmg  my  statement  that  I  should  say  it 
was  between  60  and  70  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  But  you  sim{>ly  make  it  on  the  small  files  imported, 
which  seem  to  be  the  only  files  imported! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  those  are  the  only  files  that  seem  to  be 
imported. 

The  Chairman.  And  so  far  as  the  other  files  are  concerned  the 
tariff  is  practically  prohibitive? 

Mr.  NiCHOi^ON.  The  American  makers  have  supplied  the  market 
for  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  they  would,  because  the  ad  valorem 
percentage  is  larger  than  the  cost  of  labor. 

Now,  Mr.  Nicholson,  you  do  not  need  all  of  this  protection,  from 
the  statement  that  you  have  made. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  your  ground  for  that 
statement? 

The  Chairman.  The  protection  is  more  than  the  entire  labor  cost,  and 
there  is  some  difference  between  ^our  labor  cost  and  the  cost  abroad. 
That  is  my  ground  for  stating  it  in  general  terms. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  beg,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  differ  with  you  to 
this  extent:  I  think  that  if  there  ever  has  been  a  time  in  the  history 
of  America  when  this  industry,  and  a  nimiber  of  others,  needed  pro- 
tection it  is  to-day,  on  the  ground,  pure  and  simple,  that  these  other 
nations  have  been  very  ag^essive  in  adopting  our  methods,  our 
machinery,  our  ways  of  getting  at  results,  and  thejr  are  to-day  far 
more  formidable  as  competitors  than  they  have  been  in  the  years  that 
have  preceded.  Now,  tne  recent  patent  laws  in  England  show  that 
they  can  confiscate  your  property,  practically,  if  you  do  not  operate 
or  workvour  machinery  on  which  you  have  been  granted  a  patent. 

The  Chairman.  Inside  of  four  years  that  has  been  the  case.  I 
wish  we  had  the  same  patent  laws  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  So  go  I. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  are  likely  to  get  them,  toa 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  trust  so.  Undoubtedly  England  will  look  out 
for  herself  in  the  next  few  years.  The  other  countries  are  fast  doing 
the  same;  they  are  shutting  off  our  export  field,  and  I  believe  that  the 
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great  manufacturers  in  this  country,  who  have  been  informed  by 
the  New  York  middlemen,  will  find  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  ret- 
ting into  the  markets  on  the  lower  cost. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  to  buy  their  new  machinery,  and  they 
can  not  do  the  work  for  nothing,  can  they? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  but  the  materials,  this  sort  of  material, 
I  have  understood,  has  been  sold  in  Sheffiela  for  considerably  less 
than  we  could  buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  your  steel  cost  per  tonf  You  need 
not  give  us  any  inside  figures,  but  the  wholesale  price  of  the  steel 
that  you  buy  per  ton. 

Mr.  NiGHOusoN.  On  the  average,  I  should  say  $50  a  ton  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  A  little  lower  than  it  has  been,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  has  been  pretty  low  for  the  last  few  years — 
no;  I  can  not  say  that  it  is.  I  should  say  that  two  years  ago  it  was 
lower  than  to-day- 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  average  cost,  is  it;  $50  per  tont 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Fifty  dollars  to  $55  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  is  in  England? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  have*  heard  of  that  same  steel  being  sold  for 
1.8  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty-six  dollars  a  ton? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  have  heard  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  of  any  such  sale  as  that? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  know  of  it.  We  can  not  buy  it;  we 
do  not  attempt  to  buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  you  buy  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  do  not  want  it.  We  believe  in  looking  out  for 
our  American  interests. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  you  could  save  $5  a  ton  upon  the  steel,  that  would 
overcome  your  sentiment  and  your  feeling,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  if  it  turned  thousands  of  men  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  tariff  is  on  that 
steel? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  perhaps  $18  per  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Nicholson,  ii  the  tariff  is  levied  in  the  name  of 
labor,  do  you  not  think  that  labor  ouffht  to  set  all  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  am  afraid  that  uiey  wul  not  be  able  to  get  all 
of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  because  your  slice  comes  off  before  it  gets  to 
them. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  If  you  will  pardon  me  for  expressing  one  little 
thought,  I  will  say  that  I  walked  down  this  morning  from  the 
Willard  and  saw  a  pair  of  horses,  a  beautiful  cart,  all  equipped  with 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  one  thing  and  another.  I  can  close  my  eyes 
and  see  the  condition  over  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  with  bare- 
footed women  in  rags,  with  a  few  Newfoundland  dogs,  or  some  other 
kind  of  do^,  hitched  up  with  a  string  harness  to  tne  cart,  and  a 
few  vegetables,  that  they  are  pulling  around. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all  very  interesting,  but  that  does  not  answer 
my  question  as  I  asked  it,  which  is,^  if  a  certain  tariff  is  levied  on  the 
American  people — of  course,  that  is  exactly  what  it  amounts  to— in 
the  name  of  labor,  then  ought  not  labor  get  all  of  that  tariff?  What 
right  have  you  to  gobble  a  part  of  it? 
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Ifr.  NiCHOLsoK.  Theoretically  that  may  be  true. 
Mr.  CSe«ark.  Yes;  tiiat  is  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Nicholson,  these  samples  that  you  have  shown 
here  represent  the  kind  of  files  that  are  imported! 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Can  you  describe  those  files?  Give  a  description  that 
will  cover  them  generally. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  They  are  4i-inch  files  in  length,  generally,  and 
under. 

Mr.  Dai^ell.  Four  and  one-half  inches  and  under  would  cover 
accurately  the  description  of  the  kind  of  files  that  are  imported  f 

Mr.  NiCHou90N.  They  are  manufactured  to-day  in  Switzerland  and 
France 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No;  how  would  you  cover  the  sort  of  files  that  are 
imported  and  exclude  the  others?  How  would  you  describe,  if  you 
undertook  to  describe  them,  the  files  that  are  imported  as  distin- 
guished from  any  other  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  the  finer  grades  of  files  used  by  tool  makers, 
watchmakers,  dentists,  and  in  all  careful  work. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Would  you  have  to  describe  them  by  the  usage  to 
which  they  are  put? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  That  would  be  one  way  of  describing  them. 
Mr.  Fosdney.  Could  not  you  describe  that  length  and  under? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  you  could  not,  because  there  are  coarser 
grades  of  files. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  have  here  mill  bastard  files,  flat  bastard  files, 
regular  single-cut  taper  saw  files,  and  slim  taper  saw  files,  single  cut. 
Now,  is  there  any  particular  name  that  would  accurately  designate, 
as  a  class,  the  files  tnat  are  imported  and  exclude  all  others? 

Mr.  NiOHOi^ON.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  should  not  want  to 
attempt  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Not  as  to  the  character  of  material  used,  or  the  fine- 
D6BB  of  grade,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  I  should  not  want  to  attempt  to  describe  it, 
Mr.  DalzelL 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Why  don%  we  make  those  files? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Because  we  haven't  i)rotection  enough — ^we  do 
mike  them:  we  make  jprobably,  of  this  kind  of  file,  40  per  cent  of 
what  is  made  in  America;  maybe  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  do  not  refer  to  you  particularly,  but  to  the  whole 
manufacture.  Why  do  not  the  American  manufacturers  make  them 
instead  of  importing  these  files? 

'hir.  Nicholson.  Simply  because  they  are  made  so  cheaply  in 
Switzerland  and  in  France  that  they  can  overcome  the  duty. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  that  cheapness  is  due  to  what,  the  difference  in 
labor  cost? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  All  sorts  of  cost,  Mr.  Dalzell. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Labor  cost  and  material? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  where  labor  cost  is  rather 
oonfusing.  * 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Now,  I  understand,  Mr.  Nicholson,  that  you  said  a 
while  ago  that  yon  had  been  fairly  successful  in  getting  into  foreign 
mariceta    What  kind  of  files  do  vou  export? 

Mr.  NiCHOi^oN.  Only  the  standard  makes  of  larger  files,  from  this 
fintlist 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  You  do  not  export  any  of  these  finer  made  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  excepting  in  rare  instan<!es;  not  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  do  you  principally  export  I 

Mr.  NiCHousoN.  Our  general  files! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes;  the  principal  export  trade. 

Mr.  NiOHOLSON.  Australia,  New  Zealand.  South  Africa,  and  the 
southern  countries  here ;  India,  China.  We  lormerly  had  a  very  good 
business  in  Japan;  different  parts  of  the  Continent;  and  in  other 
parts  we  have  great  difficulty  in  remaining  in  on  account  of  the 
changes  of  duties  and  one  thing  and  another. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Nicholson,  going  back  to  what  the  chairman 
said  a  few  moments  ago,  would  it  not  seem  that,  as  to  a  part  of  your 
manufacture,  you  do  not  need  protection! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  not,  Mr.  Dalzell.  I  should  say  that 
we  needed  it  more  to-day  than  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  As  to  what  lines? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  All  the  lines;  I  should  say  so.  Those  people  are 
far  more  aggressive  to-day  than  they  were  ten  years  ago,  and  they 
know  that  uns  is  the  best  market  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  As  to  all  of  these  finer  grades,  the  tariff  now  is  sub- 
stantially prohibitive? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think,  if  jon  will  make  inquiries  in  regard  to 
this  industry  in  America,  you  will  find  that  it  is  not  one  that  is  espe- 
cially prosperous. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  the  American  market  excepting  on  the 
high  grades  of  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  and  we  want  to  retain  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  tar- 
iff to  retain  the  market? 

Bfr.  NiOHOLSON.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  you  think  you  ought  to  have  some  higher  pro- 
tection  

Mr.  Nicholson.  On  the  small  files. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  to  say  that  the 
value  of  the  material  in  this  file  [indicating]  was  enhanced  230  times 
by  labor? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  do  not  happen  to  have  the  particular  one.  It 
is  the  little  round  file.  This  is  the  particular  one  [mdicating].  That 
one  is  enhanced  230  times. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Taking  the  average  file  on  which  there  is  the 
highest  rate  of  duty — ^that  is,  the  7-incn  and  over — what  proportion 
of  labor  is  in  that  file?  How  does  the  labor  compare  with  the 
material? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  I  have  never  been  able  to  tell  that,  but  the 
average  file  would  run  rrom  60  to  70  per  cent  labor.  We  make  files, 
you  understand,  from  26-inch  down  to  2-inch  and  of  all  grades. 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  can  say  generally  that  the  cost  of  labor  is 
greater  the  smaller  the  file? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Longworth.  In  proportion.  And  yet  the  tariff  increases  in 
direct  contradiction  to  that  theory. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  On  the  small  file? 

Mr.  Longworth.  The  tariff  is  least  on  the  smaller  files  and  highest 
on  the  larger,  but  the  cost  of  labor  is  highest  on  the  small  files  and 
least  on  the  large? 
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Mr.  NiGHoi^OK.  Oh,  y^:  that  is  rery  true,  and  it  should  be  in- 
creased on  the  small' file.  For  instance,  on  the  24>inch  file,  the  list 
on  that  file  might  be  $9  or  $10,  $14  perhaps,  and  the  net  is  about 
$3.  we  will  say. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  That  is  to  say,  you  could  buy  a  file  that  you 
have  listed  there  at  $14  for  $3  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir.  The  small  files  probably  would  noC  net 
oyer  a  $1.50  as  against  $8.  The  duty  on  these  is  all  figured  per 
dozen. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  say  that  one  mi^ht  buy  files  such  as  you 
have  listed  there  at  $14  for  $3?  What  is  the  reason  for  any  such 
discount?  How  does  the  business  ^t  in  shape  where  the  published 
price  is  four  and  two-thirds  times  me. actual  price? 

Mr.  NicHousoN.  What  the  list  was  originally  adopted  for  was 
that  three  or  four  parties  would  make  a  profit  on  a  file — ^we  will 
assmne  that  when  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  small  retail  hardware 
man  in  a  town,  that  he  is  probably  the  third  party  that  has  had  that 
file,  or  probably  he  is  the  second.  He  may  sell  it  to  the  small  coun- 
try store,  and  that  will  be  the  third,  and  the  small  country  merchant 
will  sell  to  the  consumer.  Each  one  of  those  sells  from  the  standard 
list,  and  then  we  have  discounts  to  enable  them  to  make  a  profit. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  According  to  that  it  passes  through  three  hands, 
and  eadi  time  it  seems  to  increase  100  per  cent  above  the  original 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  What  is  the  point  that  you  make? 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  I  am  merely  trying  to  get  information  as  to  why 
you  pursue  the  extraordinary  course  of  representing  in  your  circulars 
prices  that  are  four  times  as  high  as  vou  actually  char^.  That  is 
not  a  discount.  That  seems  almost  like  misrepresentation.  It  is  a 
mistake,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  sell  on  the  standard  list.  We  have  all  classes 
of  trade  buying  from  that  standard  list;  the  large  consumer,  the 
small  consumer,  the  large  dealer,  and  the  jobber  all  buy  from  that 
same  list 

Mr.  LoNQWOBTH.  Who  made  that  list  originally? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  This  list  was  made  by  the  file  makers  of  this 
ooimtry  in  1885,  I  believe.  ^ 

lifr.  LoNGWORTH.  By  general  agreement  between  them? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  As  to  the  list,  yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWosTH.  They  met  together  and  agreed? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Upon  the  general  list;  only  that  list. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  NicHOi^soN.  1885. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  What  was  the  tariff  on  files  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  This  list  is  dated  1899 ;  I  did  not  mean  1885. 

Mr.  OcKBAN.  That  was  under  the  McKinley  teiriff  law,  was  it 
not?  I  merely  wanted  to  follow  out  what  Mr.  Gaines  suggested  by 
his  question,  if  there  be  three  hands  through  which  these  files  pass, 
and  the  jump  is  from  $3  to  $14,  then  $3,  I  suppose,  would  represent 
the  original  cost,  and  that  is  what  abaolutelv  is  the  real  value  of  that 
file  and  what  you  really  intend  to  get  for  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  CiocKBAN.  You  represent  in  your  circular  a  price  of  $14,  and 
that  you  say  is  to  cover  the  operations  of  three  different  persons  in 
getting  it  into  the  market— to  compensate  them? 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  You  understand,  Mr.  Cockran,  that  we  never  get 
that  $14. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  becomes  of  it! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  absorbed  in  the  discounts. 

Mr.  Dalzelu  Fourteen  dollars  is  the  list  price,  with  certain  dis- 
counts? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Does  $14  represent  what  the  consumer  pays  for  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Never.  The  Iron  Age  goes  all  over  the  world, 
perhaps,  containing  prices  with  discounts  or  70-10  to  76-10  per  cent 
on  the  high-grade  file  from  the  standard  list,  which  is  the  only  list 
known. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  can  not  for  the  life  of  me  see  the  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  simply  a  basis  for  all  parties  to  work  from,  and 
no  doubt  is  justified  because  the  discounts  are  different. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  what  is  the  point  in  giving  these  different  dis- 
counts? 

Mr.  Gaines.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  price  does  the  retail  pur- 
chaser of  this  $14  file  generally  pay! 

Mr.  NiCHOiiSON.  The  consumer? 

Mr.  Gainxs.  Yes,  the  retail  buyer;  not  the  retail  merchant,  but  the 
man  who  buys  the  file.  Take  a  blacksmith  who  buys  a  dozen  of  these 
blacksmith  rasps,  what  will  he  pay? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  He  will  pay  tnat  list  price  with  something  de- 
ducted. I  should  think  that  you  can  send  down  to  any  of  these  hard- 
ware stores  in  town,  and  I  think  they  would  sell  you  that  file  not 
higher  than  60  per  cent  off.  I  think  they  would  give  you  at  least 
60  per  cent  off  oi  this  list* 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  what  sense  is  there  in  such  a  performance?  I 
can  understand  very  readily  how  you  could  have  $3  for  yourselves 
and  $14  for  tlie  retailer,  and  so  fix  the  price  all  down  the  line.  That 
is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  it  might  be  reasonable.  But  now  if 
nobody  is  to  charge  this  $14,  then  what  is  the  sense  in  putting  it  upon 
the  list? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  I  presume  that  is  the  custom.  On  most 
lines  of  American  manufacture  you  see  the  same  thing.  In  some 
lines  there  are  greater  discounts  than  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  the  whole  thing  intended  to  befuddle  the  public 
as  to  prices? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Perhaps  originally  it  was,  but  I  think  the  public 
are  so  wise  to-day  that  nooody  can  be  fooled. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  state  that  there  is  a  difference  in  prices  to  the 
small  and  the  lar^  consumers,  and  that  the  feUow  who  buys  700 
dozen  files  would  oe  termed  a  small  consumer.  How  much  is  the 
difference  between  the  large  consimier  and  the  small  consumer? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Would  you  call  the  Government  a  consumer? 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly;  anybody  who  uses  the  files  is  a  consumer  of 
files. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  Government,  I  should  say,  is  buying  files  25 
to  30  per  cent,  at  least,  lower  from  the  American  manufacturers 
than  this  consumer  claims  to  have  paid. 

Mr.  Clark.  Don't  you  think  that  that  is  an  enormous  difference 
to  make  between  the  biff  and  the  little  consumer?  I  can  very  well 
understand  how  the  small  consumer  would  be  compelled,  by  the  very 
nature  of  things,  to  pay  a  little  more  than  the  large  one,  because  it  is 
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easy  to  ship  to  the  big  consumer,  and  he  will  take  more.    But  it 
seems  to  me  the  difference  you  have  stated  is  an  enormous  difference, 
Mr.  CiocKRAN.  That  is  the  object  of  the  circular,  to  make  a  differ- 
ence between  the  different  consumers. 
Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  the  basis  we  figure  on. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  Tou  allow  Toursdves  that  margin  so  that  you  can 
make  a  differential  between  we  different  consumers. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  has  always  been  this  list,  both  here  and 
abroad,  and  throughout  the  world;  outside  of  America.  There  is 
a  Sheffield  list,  and  different  discounts  in  the  different  countries  that 
we  sell  in. 

Mr.  C!ocKBAN.  So  the  effect  of  this  wide  latitude  that  you  allow 
yourselves  under  the  name  of  discounts  is  to  differentiate  among  the 
different  customers;  in  other  words,  to  cover  up  that  feature  of  your 
operation. 

Now,  there  was  one  other  thing  that  you  stated  which  attracted 
my  attention.  In  explaining  the  increasea  cost  of  your  manufacture, 
you  said  that  the  productive  capacity  of  your  labor  was  decreasing 
very  much  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  am  afraid  that  is  so.  We  have  not  noticed  that 
80  much  in  die  past  eight  months  as  we  did  last  year. 

Mr.  GocKRAN.  Ana  that,  you  think,  is  an  additional  reason  for 
insisting  upon  the  high  protective  rates? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  thmk  that  will  tend  in  time  to  handicap  this 
country  in  competing  with  the  more  aggressive  nations  abroad. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  And  that  this  decline  in  productive  capacity  is  a 
progressive  decline,  and  the  proportion  oi  incapacity  is  growing 
greater  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  As  our  classes  become  more  and  more  independent 
I  think  they  become  less  efficient. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  the  effect  of  the  high  protective  tariff,  in  this 
particular  case,  is  not  to  give  us  B.nj  prospect  of  having  the  work 
more  efficiently  done,  because  under  it  you  say  the  efficiency  is  de- 
creasing? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  we  need  the  protection  to  hold  the  work- 
men that  we  have,  because  the  other  countries  have  introduced  our 
modem  methods  or  use  of  machinerv,  and  they  know  the  value  of  the 
trade  in  tiiis  country,  because  they  formerly  hid  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  My  question  did  not  toucn  the  wider  growth  of  the 
use  of  the  machinery,  but  referred  more  particularly  to  the  fact  of  the 
progressive  decline  in  the  productive  capacity  of  our  labor. 
Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  as  time  goes  on  we  must  look  to  higher  pro- 
tection to  balance  this  steadily  decreasing  capacity. 

Mr.  Hill.  Take  the  7-inch  file  at  $1  per  dozen.    Those  are  made 
by  automatic  machinery,  are  they  not;  that  is,  they  are  cut  auto- 
matically? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  The  machine  runs  ahead ;  yes. 
Mr.  Hill.  You  put  the  metal  in,  it  is  cut  and  then  discharged? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  it  is  not  automatic  in  that  sense. 
Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  time  the  chisel  cuts 
down  that  the  workman  has  to  attend  to  it? 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  When  that  file  starts  it  goes  along,  but  it  does  not 
throw  itself  out. 

Mr.  Hnji.  How  many  machines  does  a  man  tend! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Only  one.  There  is  nothing  automatic  about  it. 
It  does  not  discharge  itself  as  a  screw  does. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  does  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  each  machine  has  to  have  a  separate  attendant? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  that  work  done  by  the  piece! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  done  very  largely  by  job  work  by  the  piece. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  done  by  the  piece  in  Europe! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  the  difference  in  the  piece- 
work between  this  country  and  Englancf— England  is  your  largest 
competitor  in  this  line  of  work,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Can  you  furnish  any  figures  as  to  the  piecework  cost  in 
England  and*  here! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Allow  me  to  correct  that.  I  said  that  England 
was  the  greatest  competitor.  I  do  not  know  but  that  to-day  Germany 
is  greater  than  England. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  either  one.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  on  the 
piece  price  on  these  various  ranges  of  files! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  can  not.  We  have  endeavored  to  investigate 
that  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  have  sent  over  the  smartest  men  we 
could  put  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  does  the  ordinary  standard  7-inch  file  sell  for, 
one  single  file,  at  wholesale! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Here!  ^ 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  a  file  7  inches  in  length,  upon  which  the  duty  is  $1 
a  dozen. 

Mr.  NiCHOiiSON.  The  list  on  that  file  is  $4.80. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  what  is  the  average  net  selling  price!  I  do  not 
mean  any  special  bargains,  or  anythmff  of  that  kind,  but  what  you 
would  ordinarily  expect  to  sell  the  7-inch  standard  file  for, 

Mr.  Nicholson.  About  8  cents,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Hill.  Apiece! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  duty  is  8i  cents.  That  would  be  a  dollar  a 
dozen. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  On  that  particular  file. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  a  duty  of  100  per  cent.  You  said  that  you  are 
selling  all  over  the  world  in  competition  with  the  men  against  whom 
you  want  protection.  How  do  you  do  it;  and  still  you  want  more 
protection  upon  this  line! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Because  some  years  ago  we  employed  1,000  men — 
in  this  industry  at  that  time  there  might  have  been  2,000  men  em- 
ployed. To-day  I  should  say  there  were  6,000  employed  in  that  in- 
dustry in  this  country.  Now  we  do  just  the  same  as  the  other  coun- 
tries do;  we  are  wise;  we  try  to  give  as  much  employment  as  we  can 
to  the  greatest  number  of  people.  In  order  to  cheapen  the  cost  as 
far  as  we  can  of  all  that  we  make,  much  of  the  stuff  that  we  sell 
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■broad  we  sell  at  a  little  or  no  profit.    We  do  that  for  the  purpose  of 
makiii^  oar  goods  cheap  here. 

^  Mr.  UiLL.  Oh.  I  know;  but  you  are  not  an  eleemosynary  institu- 
tion or  a  charitaUe  institution.  You  are  in  the  business  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  money,  and  you  advertise  a  regular  foreign  export 
price. 

Mr.  NicHouaoN.  We  do. 

Mr.  Hnji.  You  keep  it  up  and  expect  to  make  it  a  part  of  your 
business  just  as  you  do  your  business  nere;  and  you  can  compete  and 
make  a  profit;  is  not  that  so?  ^ 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  think  we  make  a  profit,  sir. 

Mr.  Hn«L.  You  certainly  must,  for  you  would  not  continue  that 
business  at  a  loss  from  year  to  year;  and  you  have  not  been  doing  it 
at  a  loss  for  the  last  twenty  years? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  do  make  a  profit,  but  not  on  this  particular 
transaction. 

Mr.  Gatnes.  You  and  Mr.  Nicholson  are  not  understanding  each 
other,  Mr.  Hill.  You  are  saying  one  thing,  and  he  another.  As  I 
understood  him,  he  says  he  is  not  making  a  big  profit  on  the  foreign 
sales. 

The  Chaibman.  He  seems  to  be  doubtful  about  that. 

Mr.  Gaenes.  Let  us  clear  that  matter  up. 

The  Chaibman.  On  his  whole  business,  it  appears,  he  makes  a 
profit 

Mr.  Hnju  You  are  in  the  line  of  export  trade,  are  you  not? 
Your  concern  and  the  file  business  generally  is  in  the  line  of  export 
trade  at  fixed^  regular  prices,  this  year  and  next  year,  and  you 
expect  to  contmue  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Nichoi^on.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  fixed  prices. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  a  part  of  your  legitimate  trade.  By  the  way,  do 
you  know  of  any  otner  file  makers  in  the  United  States  that  have 
foreign  establishments  and  are  manufacturing  their  products  abroad! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  manufacture  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  a  &ctoiy  in  Canada,  have  yout 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  factories  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  factories  here  that  have  a 
file  trade  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  you  are  competing  with  yourself  only  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  I  want  to  ffet  at  is  this:  If  you  require  a  70  per 
cent  duty  on  files  in  order  to  nold  your  home  market,  how  do  you 
expect  to  go  into  the  foreign  market  unless  you  continue  to  manu- 
facture in  the  home  market?  And  if  you  are  doin^  that,  is  it  good 
policy  for  the  American  people  to  have  you  maintain  the  price  at  a 
nigfa  figure  in  its  own  market,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  forei^  com- 
petitor, with  the  competition  of  the  American  market  earned  into 
other  countries  at  a  lower  price?  However,  that  is  a  mere  expres- 
sicm  of  opinion  and  I  will  not  ask  it.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  withdraw  the  question,  then?  [Laugh- 
ter.] 
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Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  I  will  withdraw  the  question. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBXH.  I  would  like  to  know  what  proportion  of  your 
total  output  is  sold  abroad. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  we  can  sell 

Mr.  LoNGwoBTH.  What  percentage,  I  mean,  does  that  amount  to 
generally? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  This  year  it  is  about  20  per  cent.  But  under- 
stand, Mr.  Longwoj'th.  please,  that  we  have  worked  very  earnestly 
and  very  hard,  with  all  the  methods  right,  in  order  to  compete  for 
that  trade,  and  we  have  been  at  it  for  many  years. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  wanted  to  know  the  pomt  you  had  got  to.  You 
say  it  is  about  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  how,  under  anv  condi- 
tions that  vou  might  bring  about  by  legislation  here  in  Washington, 
that  would,  enable  us  to  help  our  export  business  to  any  perceptible 
extent.    I  think  it  has  to  be  a  slow  growth. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  hope  for  any  export  business  in  Canada! 
You  make  it  there  in  Canada ;  you  supply  the  Canada  market  from 
your  own  Canada  factory,  and  consequently  you  shut  off  your  own 
export  trade  to  Canada  from  the  United  States  by  that  process. 
Why  should  you  exp^t  to  increase  it? 

MX.  Nicholson.  Well,  that  is  a  case  you  have  singled  out 
[Laughter.]    Why  don't  you  try  another! 

The  Chairman.  You  employ  American  labor,  and  distribute  the 
product  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  I  wanted  to  order  from  you  some  of  these 
small  round  files,  ana  nad  your  catalogue  before  me,  how  would  I 
describe  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  would  describe  it  from  what  it  says;  a  2-inch 
file,  for  example 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  I  could  describe  it  from  the  catalogue, 
BO  that  you  would  understand  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir;  these  are  Swiss  pattern  files. 

The  Chairman.  Then  that  disposes  of  those  round  files.  Here 
[indicating]  are  some  roimd  files  with  handles. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Those  are  manicure  files,  which  are  made  abroad 
from  very  inferior  stock,  and  which  come  over  here  in  large  quantities. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  files  in  which  you  say  the  labor  cost  is 
very  large? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  labor  cost  for  making  these, 
round  files,  per  dozen?  I  want  to  ask  the  labor  cost.  How  mudi  do 
these  files  cost  per  dozen  to  produce  in  your  factory? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  price  would  be 

Mr.  Gaines.  He  did  not  ask  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  want  to  mow  how  much  thev  cost  to  make 
them  there?    What  is  the  piece  price  for  labor  in  your  lactory  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  it  is  hard  to  tell,  sir.  That  file  is  handled 
at  least  150  times.  That  file  is  largely  handwork,  all  Uie  way 
through. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  can  not  give  the  piece  price  per  dozen! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir.  The  omy  thing  that  has  a  piece  price 
about  that  is  the  cutting  by  machinery. 
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The  Cttatkman.  Can  you  find  that  out? 

Mr.  NicHOLflON.  No,  air;  because  we  make  8,500  varieties  of  these 
files. 

The  CsAiRMAN.'If  you  want  this  committee  to  consider  it,  you 
had  better  get  your  wits  together  and  find  out  some  description  of 
these  files.  Can  you  give  us  any  description  of  these  files  by 'which 
we  can  take  them  out  for  duty — ^these  files  that  you  present  here, 
which  you  say  are  imported? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Those  are  4^-inch  files  and  under. 
The  Chairman.  Well,  but  those  cover  millions  of  dollars'  worth. 
You  want  a  large  duty  on  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  them,  when 
you  do  not  need  the  duty,  to  protect  $70,000  worth  where  you  say 
you  need  it.  I  have  no  doubt  if  I  were  a  dealer  I  could  write  to  you 
and  refer  to  your  catalogues  for  these  very  files,  so  that  you  would 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  would  order  a  Swiss  pattern  file. 

The  Chaikkan.  Wliy  don't  you  give  us  that  description,  then? 
This  [indicating  specimen]  is  a  Swiss  pattern? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  hij^h  cost  in  labor? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes.  That  fittle  sample  that  you  have  there  is 
made  in  eight  different  cuts.    They  are  all  Swiss  pattern. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  I  describe  these  others? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Those  are  a  regular  pattern. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  describe  a  large  class,  would  it  not! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  I  wanted  these  hand  files,  manicure  files. 
Would  I  describe  them  m  that  way? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Those  are  in  the  Swiss  pattern  list. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  all  in  the  Swiss  pattern  list? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes.  I  think  some  are  on  the  regular  list, 
perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  the  Swiss  pattern  files  imported,  all  the 
different  sizes  and  kinds,  or  only  those  under  4^  inches  in  length? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  All  tiie  Swiss  pattern  files. 

The  Chairman.  Do  all  the  Swiss  pattern  files  involve  this  heavy 
percentage  of  labor  to  produce  them? 

Mr.  NiCHOiiSON.  They  do  here. 

The  Chairman.  Then  if  they  were  described  as  "  Swiss  pattern  " 
in  the  tariff  bill,  they  would  not  include  any  of  the  files  where  you 
have  practically  all  but  1  per  cent  of  the  consumption — all  but  1  per 
cent  of  the  consumption  in  this  country,  where  you  manufacture 
them  ?  Js  that  true?  Are  there  any  of  these  Swiss  pattern  files  made 
here,  where  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  produce  aU  but  5  per 
cent  of  what  is  imported  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  are  four  concenis  to  my  knowledge  in  this 
country  making  this  kind  of  file;  four  concerns.  There  ought  to  be 
a  dozen. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  do  they  make  any  particular  style  of 
Swiss  pattern,  where  they  make  90  per  cent  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir ;  I  think  they  make  the  full  line. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  sell  only  about  50  per  cent  of  them — ^they 
supply  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  market? 
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Mr.  NiOHOLsoK.  There  are  more  files  imported  of  this  grade  than 
are  made  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Eighty  thousand  dollars  made  and  $70,000  im- 
ported, you  say.  You  need  not  be  particular.  They  supply  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  About  that;  about  60  per  cent 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Does  the  factory  capacity  in  the  manufacture  of  files 
in  the  United  States  constitute  enough  or  is  it  enough  in  quantity  to 
supply  the  American  market?  Do  you  not  make  considerable  for  the 
export  trade? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes.  We  are  equipped  for  the  export  trade;  the 
American  manufacturers  are. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  If  you  were  confied  to  the  American  market  only, 
would  there  be  either  an  overproduction  or  would  you  have  to  curtail 
your  production  or  discharge  some  of  your  labor? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Now,  if  you  ran  your  factory  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  to  supply  the  American  market  alone,  would  it  6hange 
the  rate  of  wages  that  you  pay  those  men  ?  Would  you  pay  any  less 
or  any  more? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  reduce 
wages  if  we  lost  our  export  business.    Is  that  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  FoHDKET.  Yes.  The  point  I  make  is  that  you  sell  a  part  of 
^our  product  abroad,  sometimes  at  little  or  no  profit,  and  the  point 
IS  that,  whether  you  sell  at  a  profit  or  at  a  loss,  it  makes  no  difference 
in  the  wage  scale  that  you  pay  to  your  labor? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  By  running  to  the  full  capacity  you  manufacture 
at  a  less  possible  cost,  of  course,  and  the  consumer  does  not  have  to 
pay  any  more,  does  he,  for  his  files  than  if  you  ran  on  a  capacity 
sufficient  to  supply  only  the  home  market? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  ^ould  think  it  would  make  no  difference  to 
the  consumer  whether  we  had  a  dollar's  worth  of  export  business  or 
not,  but  it  would  make  a  difference  to  us  in  the  cost.  Where  we  would 
make  100  per  cent  of  files,  we  would  be  forced  to  make  only  80  per 
cent.  It  is  not  alone  that  we  would  export  20  per  cent  of  files — 20  per 
cent  of  that  100  per  cent — ^but  we  are  also  able  to  run  our  help  on 
full  time  by  keeping  a  stock  to  supply  that  20  per  cent 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  How  many  men  aid  you  say  are  now  employed  in 
the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  about  6^00. 

Mr.  FoKDNET.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  quite  understand  you,  and  I 
want  to  know  whether  we  do  understand  one  another  or  not.  As 
to  that  price  list  that  was  fixed  in  1899,  eyer^r  man  or  eyery  party 
that  handles  your  files  handles  them  on. that  price  list? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes^  or  any  other  American  file  product. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  That  is  what  I  mean;  so  that  as  they  go  from  his 
hands  to  another  the  discount  is  a  little  less,  profit  aaded.  That  is 
all  there  is  to  that.  That  is  a  basis  to  start  your  price  on,  and  your 
figurine  and  discounts  j^ow  less  as  it  changes  from  one  party's  hands 
to  another's  and  a  profit  added? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  the  witness  will  say  that  there  is  a  large 
yariety  of  hardware  sold^  on  list  prices  where  tney  make  an  enormous 
discount    That  is  true,  is  it  not  I 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Cbcaibmak.  A  high  price  list  and  a  large  discount  to  the 
tradet 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  and  while  Mr.  Cockran  seems  to  think  this 
is  ridiculous,  yet  there  are  discounts  that  run  up  into  the  nineties — 
90-10-10-10  and  90-10-10-10-10-10. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  think  it  is  intended  to  cover  up  the  discrimination 
that  is  exercised  by  the  seller. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Nicholson  is  old  enough  to  tell  why 
it  was  adopted. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  you  changed  your  prices  it  would  confuse  the 
market  so  that  your  customers  would  not  know  what  the  discount 
was  on  the  new  price  list  until  he  would  become  familiar  with  your 
discounts,  and  so  on;  and  for  that  reason  you  run  along  on  your  old 
price  list? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir.  This  list  was  adopted  in  1890.  It  was 
at  once  published  in  all  the  trade  papers;  that  is,  the  Iron  Age,  the 
Iron  World,  in  Pittsburg  and  other  places. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  Swiss  patterns.  You  say 
about  $150,000  worth  of  these  are  sold  here— $70,000  worth  made 
here  and  $80,000  worth  imported! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  all  the  Swiss  pattern?  That 
$150,000  worth  includes  all  that  is  properly  described  as  Swiss 
pattern  t 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  the  Swiss  pattern! 

Mr.  NicHOusoN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  concerns  make  the  Swiss  pattern  in 
this  country! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  American  Swiss  File  Company,  of  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  and  Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all — ^all  that  you  think  of  now! 

1(&.  Nicholson.  That  is  all  I  think  of  now. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  only  three. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  four  of  them. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  I  think  there  are  several,  but  I  could  not  tell 
yoiL    There  are  seven  or  eight  of  them. 

Mr.  Hill.  Here  are  three  or  four  price  lists  [exhibiting  same]. 
This  first  one  is  the  price  list  of  patent  cut  files  and  rasps.  The  next 
is  Swi^pattem  files^  the  same  sizes  and  lengths  and  varieties — all 
there.    What  is  the  distinction  between  those  two ! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Those  are  the  small  files. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  know;  but  these  Swiss  files  run  up  to  12  inches  or 
14  inches. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Swiss  pattern  files 
and  the  Nicholson  File  Company's  list! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  has  three  cuts,  which  are  known  as  the 
"  bastard,"  "  second  cut,"  and  "  smooth."  The  others  go  by  numbers^ 
from  0  to  8 — ^numbers  that  you  can.  get  of  finer  files.  You  can 
not  set  a  coarser  file. 

w.  Hill.  That  is  not  what  I  want  to  get  at.  What  is  the  Swiss 
pattern  as  distinguished  from  the  American  style  of  file! 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  to  get  a  greater  variety  of  cut 

Mr.  HiUi.  It  is  not  that  there  is  a  different  way  of  manufacture 
inrit? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No.  I  did  not  say  that  there  is  any  different  way 
of  manufacturing  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  the  Swiss  pattern  file  with  the  same  number  of 
cuts  costs  no  more  to  make  here  than  your  own  style  of  file  with  the 
same  number  of  cuts? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  true ;  but  you  can  readily  see,  Mr.  Hill, 
that  of  the  regular  styles  of  cuts  there  is  not  as  mucn  labor  value  in 
preparing  the  blank  as  there  is  on  that  variety  of  little  stuff  that  I 
showed  you. 

Mr.  Hnji.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  This  sterling  price 
list  is  of  the  same  files  as  those,  only  made  up  in  pounds  sterling. 
Does  it  figure  out  the  same,  or  are  the  rates  lower? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  They  are  altogether  different.  They  are  based  on 
the  under  list  there,  which  is  the  Sheffield  list,  which  is  the  list  we  and 
other  manufacturers,  wherever  they  may  be,  have  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  you  can  make  these  cheaper  bv  having  a  foreign 
trade  and  larger  output?  Could  you  not  make  them  just  as  much 
cheaper  if  you  had  a  larger  foreign  trade  than  if  you  sold  more  in 
this  country?  It  is  not  a  question  of  foreign  trade  so  much  as  a 
question  of  the  quantity  you  make? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  the  question  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Hill.  Has  not  your  trade  been  steadily  increasing  uniformly 
in  the  United  States  until  you  have  practically  control  of  the  Ameri- 
can market — ^I  mean  the  general  file  trade  in  the  country?  Within 
the  last  few  years  has  it  not  practically  taken  up  the  whole  demand 
for  files  in  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes.  You  see  the  importations  have  been  running 
about  the  same  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Hill.  Has  the  price  fallen  to  any  great  extent? 

Mr.'  Nichomon.  Not  to  any  Meat  extent. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then,  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  cost  could  be  reduced  by 
the  increase  of  trade,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  it  can  be  decreased  by  the  increase  of  trade  if  you 
can  get  trade  from  outside  the  country? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  can  be.  We  have  decreased  our  prices  each 
year  in  the  last  nine  years,  as  I  reported  in  my  annual  report.  Each 
year  we  show  that  the  average  prices  received  for  our  entire  product 
nas  varied  from  1  to  5  per  cent  less  than  the  prices  of  the  preceding 
year.  We  have  not  taken  advantage  of  consumers  or  conaitions  or 
anything  else,  but  we  have  had  the  ad  van  t  a  ore  of  cheaper  cost. 

Mr.  Hill.  When  did  you  commence  making  Swiss  pattern  goods 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  In  1885. 

Mr.  Hill.  When  did  they  first  begin  to  come  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  suppose  in  the  sixties. 

Mr.  Hill.  ^Vhy  did  you  go  into  making  this  style  of  goods  instead 
of  your  own  former  style? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  completed  our  line.  It  became  a  part  of  our 
line. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  trade  demanded  it! 
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Mr.  NicHoi^oN.  Yes;  it  was  a  part  of  our  line. 

Mr.  Hnji.  It  could  be  used  for  tne  same  class  of  work? 

Mr.  N1GHOL8OK.  Yes;  but  they  would  not  use  that  high-grade  file 
for  common,  ordinary  work. 

Mr.  Hnx.  What  is  the  proportion  of  Swiss  pattern  goods  compared 
with  the  ordinary  style  you  make  now? 

Mr.  NicHoi^oN.  In  the  volume  we  have  sold  in  the  last  year  it 
runs 

Mr.  Hill,  Half  and  half— half  the  Swiss  pattern  and  half  the 
other? 

Mr.  NiGHousoN.  I  would  say  it  might  be  2  per  cent,  basing  it  on 
what  we  sold  last  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Colonel  Nicholson,  I  want  to  ask  you  this:  What 
is  the  volume  of  the  business  of  your  factory! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  What  is  the  volume? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Last  year  or  the  year  before! 

Mr.  Underwood.  Last  year,  1907. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Our  output  was  about  $4,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  $4,000,000? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  factories  have  you  got? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  have  four  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  where  are  they  located  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  One  in  Indiana,  one  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  New 
Jersey,  and  one  in  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  the  production  of 
your  competitors  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  that  to-day  we  might  be  making  65 
or  70  per  cent 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  making  65  or  70  per  cent  of  the  con- 
sumption of  the  American  market? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Of  the  output  of  new  files  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  your  price  fixes  the  price  in  the  American 
market? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  think  so.  There  is  not  a  day  when  we  do 
not  have  to  make  a  concession  to  a  number  of  houses  in  order  to  hold 
them :  that  is,  our  competitors  force  us  each  day  to  make  these  prices 
to  hold  the  trade  we  have. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  proportion  of  your  business,  your  output, 
do  you  sell  in  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  NiCHOi^soN.  About  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  80  per  cent,  then,  is  for  the  domestic  mar- 
ket and  20  per  cent  is  for  the  foreign  market. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  As  we  have  developed  our  export  business;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  what  countries  do  you  sell  your  export  trade? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  All  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  go  into  Germany  and  France  and  the 
European  countries  and  pay  the  tariff  taxes  to  enter  those  countries 
to  comDete  with  them? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  had  a  considerable  trade  in  most  of  those 
countries  before  the  tariff  acts  were  put  in  force.  Now  we  have  lost 
trade  in  many  of  those  countries,  due  to  their  protective  tariff  and 
our  not  being  able  to  compete. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  A  considerable  tariff  tax  was  enacted  in  Ger- 
many immediately  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war;  in  fact,  early  in 
the  seventies.  Did  you  enter  that  country  with  your  trade  before  that 
time? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No ;  we  entered  it  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  ever  since  you  have  been  dealing  m  Ger- 
many you  have  been  going  in  there  in  the  face  of  a  protective 
tariff 

Mr.  NiCHOMON.  Which  was  very  light  until  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  you  continuing  your  business  there? 

Mr.  NicHOMON.  Yes;  but  it  is  falling  off  perceptibly.  Our  files 
are  in  demand  on  the  reputation  that  we  have  been  earning  for 
eighteen  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  you  selling  files  in  France? 

Mr.  NicHOMON.  To  a  limited  extent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  France  you  have  to  pay  the  maximum  rate 
against  the  English  manufacturer,  who  pays  the  minimum  rate  oi 
tariff? 

Mr.  NioHOMON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  therefore  going  into  European  countries 
and  competing  in  the  sale  of  files  not  only  with  their  nome  produc- 
tion, but  with  productions  from  other  countries — ^goin^  into  those 
European  countries  where  the  other  countries  have  a  differential  in 
the  advantage  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  but  I  would  say  it  is  on  the  wane  in  those 
countries  that  have  enforced  a  tariff  law.  When  we  started  in  most 
of  those  countries  they  did  not  have  their  tariff  laws,  and  we  got  in 
our  entering  wedges  then. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  that  is  the  case,  you  are  not  selling  20  per  cent 
of  your  goods  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  think  20  per  cept  of  our  product  for 
export  shows  much  of  a  profit — ^not  on  tne  whole  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  does  not  show  you  a  loss,  does  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  do  not  figure  it  as  a  loss,  because  there  are 
different  ways  of  figuring  what  your  cost  is. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Here  is  a  proposition  I  would  like  to  know  about 
very  much  if  you  can  give  me  an  absolute  answer  to  it.  Are  you  sell- 
ing in  those  foreign  countries  at  a  loss  or  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  If  we  depended  alone  on  that  20  per  cent  of  busi- 
ness we  would  not  continue. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand ;  but  that  does  not  answer  my  ques- 
tion. I  want  to  know  whether  the  price  you  are  selling  at  in  those 
foreign  countries  is  a  loss?  ^ 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  think  it  is  helpful  to  us. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  do  not  want  to  answer  mv  question,  of 
course,  you  can  say  so.  But  we  want  facts,  and  you  know  wh(4her 
or  not  there  is  an  actual  loss  on  those  individual  sales  that  you  are 
making  in  France  and  Germany.  Do  they  show  an  actual  loss  on 
your  books? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Some  of  these  sales  show  an  actual  loss. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  the  average  sales.  Do  they  show  an  ac- 
tual loss?  Do  you  say  to  the  committee  that  they  show  an  actual 
loss! 
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Mr.  NI0H0T.80N.  I  think  I  have  answered  that  question  when  I  say 
if  that  20  per  cent  of  our  business  was  the  whole  business  we  would 
not  be  willing  to  continue  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  say  that  your  annual  sales  in  France 
and  Germany  and  elsewhere  are  at  a  net  loss? 

Mr.  NiCHOUBOK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  France  and  Germany  your  sales  are  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  NiCHOUBOK.  You  did  not  ask  the  question  in  that  way.  If  you 
had  I  should  say  they  were.  We  had  trades  in  both  France  and  Ger- 
many that  we  had  worked  hard  to  obtain.  Then  they  enacted  tariff 
measures  which  made  it  necessary,  in  order  to  retain  that  trade,  to 
reduce  our  price  below  the  price  at  which  we  went  into  those  mar- 
kets. That  same  condition  does  not  obtain  to-day  in  Australia  and 
in  some  other  countries. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  Australia  you  are  not  selling  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  in  France  and  Germany,  where  you  are 
paying  &  tariff,  you  are  selling  at  a  loss.  I  want  to  know  whether 
the  amount  or  price  at  which  you  are  selling  on  the  average  your 
files  in  those  markets  is  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  with  freight 
added? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  that  the  actual  transactions  in  those 
two  countries  are  showing  no  profit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  are  they  less  than  the  cost  of  production, 
with  freisrht  added,  and  tariff  added  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  think  in  many  instances  they  were. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  I  am  asking  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  have  been  making  a  loss  over  there  on 
these  sales,  it  has  been  so  little — such  a  minimum  amount — that  it 
does  not  impress  you  if  you  can  not  tell  me,  I  suppose.    Is  that  so? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  we  can  carry  a  moderate  loss  in  consider- 
ation of  the  advantages  and  increase  that  we  get  at  the  other  end. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am'  not  asking  you  tor  conclusions.  I  am 
iLsking  you  to  answer  my  question  as  to  whether,  on  the  whole,  the 
goods,  the  files,  you  sell  in  France  and  Germany,  counting  your 
actual  factory  cost,  freight  added,  and  the  tariff  added  that  they 
assess  against  you — ^whether  you  are  selling  those  files  in  those  coun- 
tries at  a  loss  or  below  the  cost  price,  taking  the  whole  run  of  your 
business  in  those  countries? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  think  in  many  instances  we  are. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  but  that  is  not  answering  my  question.  Of 
course  you  may  lose  money  in  many  instances  and  yet  make  a  profit 
I  am  asking  you  as  to  the  whole  proposition. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  to  the  net  result. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  the  net  result 

Mr.  N1CHO1.8ON.  I  should  think  we  are. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think,  as  a  whole,  you  are  losing  money  in 
that  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  NiCHOifiON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  is  the  tariff  in  those  two  countries 
that  you  have  to  pay  to  enter  there? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  In  Germany  and  in  France? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 
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Mr.  NiGHOLSOK.  We  pay  the  general  tariff. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  pay  the  maximum  tariff  in  both  conntriest 

Mr.  NiCHOMON.  So  much  a  pound.  On  6-inch  files  and  under  it 
is  $9.50  for  220  pounds.    That  ranges  down  to  $2.38  for  over  13-inch* 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Please  state  that  again. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Six  inches  and  under,  $9.50  for  220  pounds,  and 
from  6i  inches  to  the  13-inch,  $5.95  for  220  pounds,  and  over  13 
inches,  $2.38  for  220  pounds. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  That  is  in  Germany! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Now,  in  France? 

Mr.  NicHOMON.  $5.20  for  220  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  how  much  are  you  losing?  You  say  you 
are  making  a  loss  in  Germany  and  France. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  can  not  tell  you.    What  do  you  want  to  get  at) 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  get  at  what  you  can  enter  that  market 
on,  can  make  a  profit,  if  the  French  tariff  is  reduced  one-half. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  we  could  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  would  still  make  a  loss! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  are  making  a  loss  on  vour  files  going 
into  Germany  of  something  like  $7.50  on  220  pounds? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Suppose  the  entire  tariff  was  taken  off  files  goinff 
imto  Germany  and  France,  could  you  enter  the  market  then  with 
your  files  and  make  a  profit? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  we  could  hold  our  own  then,  if  we 
could  get  back  to  the  prices  we  had  before. 

Mr.  Underwood.  By  "  holding  our  own  "  you  mean  you  could  sell 
in  those  markets  at  a  profit? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  it  would  help  us  to  make  a  profit  on  our 
other  stuff. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  just  trying  to  get  you  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion :  If  the  entire  $9.50  was  taken  off  in  Germany,  and  you  dia  not 
have  to  pay  that  tariff,  at  the  prices  you  are  selling  there  now  would 
you  make  a  profit? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  would  not  do  that  business  and  consider  it 
profitable  if  that  was  our  whole  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  we  would  not  make  a  profit,  not 
when  all  our  costs  are  entered  and  considered  in  the  transaction.  We 
did  not  go  into  the  thing  primarily  with  that  point  in  view ;  neither 
did  thCT. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  talking  about  the  present  cost  price. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  By  "cost  price,"  do  you  mean  each  item  should 
stand  its  own  proportion? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  the  factory  cost  price.  That  is  what  I 
am  talking  about.  Now,  you  say  if  you  went  in  there  with  freight 
added,  without  any  duty,  and  sold  at  present  prices  you  would  be 
making  a  loss.    Is  that  what  I  understand  you  to  say  ? 

Mr.  N1CH01.SON.  I  do  not  believe  that  portion  of  our  business  has 
shown  a  profit  before  or  since  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  how  much  higher  do  you  sell  your  goods  for 
in  this  market  than  you  are  selling  them  in  the  export  market — in 
Germany,  for  example? 
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Mr.  NicHoiiBOK.  The  prices  vary  in  this  country  on  the  products 
that  we  make. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  on  the  same  class  of  goods,  how  much  more 
are  you  selling  them  for  in  this  country  than  in  Germany? 

mr.  NicHoi^ON.  On  the  same  class  of  goods,  from  26  to  28  per  cent, 
I  should  think. 

Mr.  Underwood.  From  25  to  28  per  cent? 

Mr.  NicHousoN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  per  cent  is  $9.50  on  220  pounds  of 
files,  as  you  calculated  awhile  ago?    What  per  cent  of  the  value  is 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  can  not  fi^re  it.  It  would  depend  on  the 
sort  of  composition  that  made  up  that  220  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  said  tne  duty  would  be  $9.  What  is  the 
value  of  those  files — ^the  class  you  sell  in  the  German  market? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  would  be  a  haphazard  guess. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Give  us  the  price  of  some  orthose  products. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  might  be  $60.  The  invoice  on  tiiat  would  be  16 
per  cent,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  be  about  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  how  much  is  the  freight  to  take  that  box 
over  there?    How  much  does  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  could  not  say,  but  I  should  think  it  might  be  90 
cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  from  that  statement,  Colonel,  it  is  very 
evident  we  can  cut  this  duty,  except  on  these  Swiss  pattern  files  below 
the  grade  of  4  inches — ^we  can  cut  this  duty  off,  cut  it  in  two,  and  put 
you  on  as  good  a  basis  in  this  country  as  that  on  which  you  are  able  to 
seU  at  a  profit  in  France  and  (Germany. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  can  not  see  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  your  figures  would  seem  to  point  to. 
You  are  selling  in  the  Orient  part  of  your  products.  Are  you  paying 
a  tariff  there  m  the  markets  you  enter? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  are  just  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  is  that  tariff? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  only  in  Japan.  I  do  not  seem  to  have  it 
here.  At  aU  events,  that  and  the  manufacture  there  have  tended  to 
bar  us  out  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  you  making  a  profit  on  the  files  which  you 
enter  in  the  Japanese  market? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  have  only  sold  8,000  dozen. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  NiCH0iJ30N.  We  had  to  reduce  our  price  to  get  those  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  you  selling  under  your  factory  price — ^your 
factory  cost,  with  the  freight  added? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  are  speaking  just  of  the  factory  cost  and 
freight  added?  You  include  no  general  expenses,  and  depreciation, 
and  insurance,  or  anything  else? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Oh^  yes;  I  count  that  as  factory  cost  What  I 
count  as  factory  cost  is  the  cost  of  making  the  file,  the  overhead 
charges,  the  interest  on  your  outstanding  obligations,  without  profits. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Everything  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  the  file 
but  the  profit? 
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Mr.  Undbswoqd.  That  is  what  I  call  factoir  cost  Of  course,  I 
do  not  include  in  that  interest  on  the  capital,  because  that  is  profit. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  not  the  way,  as  a  rule,  that  the  American 
manufacturers  view  their  business — to  go  for  foreign  business  or  the 
foreigner  to  go  for  foreign  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that;  but  I  am  asking  a  question 
from  my  point  of  view,  not  from  yours. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  would  show  a  loss. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  loss?    Would  it  be  a  great  per  centt 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  would  be  ashamed  to  tall 
some  people  what  our  loss  would  be. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  it  be  1  per  cent? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  would  be  a  loss 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  it  amount  to  a  5  per  cent  loss? 

Mr.  NiCHOi^ON.  On  that  basis  it  would  not  be  a  profitable  business 
to  enter  into  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  I  see  that  you  are  unwilling  to  give  us  the 
information,  and  therefore  I  take  it  that  you  are  willing  for  us  to 
come  to  our  conclusions  without  the  information. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  With  a  variety  of  3,500  kinds  of  files,  with  no  two 
bills  alike,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  just  what  percentage  of  loss  a  manu- 
facturer would  incur.  I  have  stated  that  we  would  make  a  loss.  I 
can  not  tell  you  what  per  cent.    It  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  your  books  at  home,  where  you  have  esti- 
mated for  yourselves  this  business  in  Germany  and  France  and  the 
Orient — do  you  carry  that  business  on  your  books  at  a  loss  in  your 
own  countinghouse? 

Mr.  NiCHOMON.  They  are  carried  there  for  what  they  are.  We  sell 
them  and  we  get  the  money. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  your  reports  and  on  your  books — are  you 
canning  this  foreign  business  on  your  books  as  a  loss? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes.  If  these  goods  had  charged  to  them  their 
proportion  of  all  the  expense,  they  would  show  a  loss. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  not  putting  any  "  ife  "  in.  You  keep  a  set 
of  books,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  I  want  to  know  whether  your  books  disclose 
a  loss  on  this  foreign  business. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  filled  last  year  over  55,000  orders  for  files. 
We  do  not  go  through  and  dissect  each  invoice  to  see  whether  it  is  a 
loss,  or  how  much  of  a  loss  it  is.  We  know  that  business  is  un- 
profitable. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  keep  an  account  of  your  foreign  trade,  don't 
you? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  last  nine  years,  since  you  have  been  presi- 
dent of  this  company 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Since  1892 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  reported  since  then  at  any  time  to  your 
directors  that  the  foreign  business  that  you  are  doing  has  been  at  a 
loss,  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  NiCHOMON.  You  ask  have  I  reported  it? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes.  Is  there  a  single  one  of  your  reports  that 
shows  that  facti 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  Every  one  of  my  reports  would  show  it  if  I  were 
to  explain  to  them  that  each  invoice  on  eadi  foreign  account  ^ould 
bear  its  proportion  to  the  100  per  cent  of  expense  of  makmg  that  file. 
But  we  never  have  figured  that  that  would  be  the  basis  of  entering 
the  export  business.  If  we  got  our  factory  cost,  our  inside  cost,  that 
is  all  we  can  expect.  That  enables  us  to  get  our  other  business 
cheaper.     Our  inside  cost  would  be  enhanced  very  largely  by  the 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  you  to  say,  when  you  shipped  those 
goods  abroad  you  certainly  make  your  inside  cost  with  freight 
added! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  try  to  make  our  inside  cost.  I  did  not  say 
freight. 

1(&.  Undshwood.  What  is  the  per  cent  of  your  overhead  cost  aa 
conmared  with  your  labor  cost  on  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  believe  that  condition  would  be  the  same 
in  any  two  factories  in  the  country.  Different  people  have  different 
ways  of  figuring. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  I  wiU  take  your  own  figures.  I  believe  you  said 
the  labor  cost  of  files  was  about  66  or  70  per  cent,  this  morning? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  liONOwosTH.  That  is  the  large  size,  or  is  that  the  average? 

Mr.  Undehwood.  He  said  the  average  was  66  to  75  per  cent.  Now 
your  material  cost,  you  said,  was  about  17  per  cent? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Seventeen  added  to  70  will  make  87  per  cent 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Eighty-seven,  I  should  say. 

Mr.^  Underwood.  Yes;  17  added  to  70  would  make  87  per  cent 
That  is  right    Now,  the  other  charges  would  be  13  per  cent? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  your  inside  cost  has  covered  all  except  that 
18  per  cent? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No  ;  they  cover  that 

Mr.  Underwo(X).  They  do  cover  that? 

Mr.  NiCHOi^oN.  We  will  cover  that  with  the  other  supplies,  and  so 
forth.  '  That  makes  up  the  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  said  your  factory  price  was  the  inside  price, 
which  must  include  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  in  the  factory ;  so 
that  the  business  administration  must  represent  what  is  above  that, 
18  per  cent 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  at  all.  If  you  have  been  able  to  get  two  men 
to  come  here  who  will  come  here  to  tell  you  what  constitutes  cost  in 
any  large  factory  and  have  them  agree  as  to  details,  I  will  tell  you 
wlLat  I  would  say.  We  have  raw  material,  we  have  labor  and  sup- 
plies, we  have  repairs,  we  have  expenses  inside.  That  is  100  per 
cent  Now,  when  you  come  to  shipping,  to  the  interest  char^s^  to 
the  executive  cost,  to  the  taxes,  to  tne  insurance,  to  the  depreciation, 
ypa  have  cot  other  items;  and  every  fellow  that  I  have  had  any  expe- 
rience wiui  takes  and  figures  that  40,  50,  70,  and  100  per  cent  He 
adds  the  whole  items  that  he  has  got  first,  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  that  all  comes  under  tne  13  per  cent  you  left, 
becatue  if  you  were  stating  candidly  the  facts  this  morning  to  the 
duunnan,  when  he  asked  you  about  what  the  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  the  article  was  in  labor,  and  you  said  66  or  70  per  cent  and  then 
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said  there  was  17  per  cent  of  it  cost  of  material,  you  did  not  leave  the 
18  per  cent  out  oi^which  you  could  figure  these  other  propositions. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Those  are  ihe  propositions  to  figure  in  that  13  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  have  got  to  come  in  that  13  per  cent? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  no;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  your  original  statement  as  to  the  amount 
of  labor  cost  was  not  correct,  because  there  can  not  be  more  than  100 
per  cent  of  the  entire  cost  price. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  If  I  misunderstood  you  to  say  the  factory  cost 
to  me  is  the  inside  cost 

Mr.  Underwood.  Your  labor  cost  and  the  material  cost  are  bound 
to  be  in  the  factory  cost,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  NicHoi-fiON.  They  are. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  other  items  must  be  included  in  the  13 
per  cent. 

Mr.  NiOHOtflON.  What?  Grindstones  and  supplies  and  eyervthing 
else?  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  sir.  I  would  not  stand  on  the  rec- 
ord that  18  per  cent  would  cover  executive  ability  and  everything  of 
that  sort. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  the  foreign  files  made  by  machinery  or  by 
hand? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Generally  by  machinery  to-day;  ten  years  ago  by 
hand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  the  labor  cost  in  this  country,  per  file,  per 
unit  of  files,  as  small,  on  account  of  the  efficiency  of  the  American 
labor,  as  the  labor  cost  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  not.  I  should  say  that  in  Germany, 
in  Switzerland,  in  Sweden,  in  Austria,  and  in  some  factories  in  Shef- 
field, the  efficiency  of  the  labor  was  quite  as  good  as  it  is  here;  that 
the  cost  per  unit  is  less. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  how  much  less? 

Mr.  NicHOusoN.  That  I  can  not  tell  you.  You  have  not  been  able  to 
find  it  out.    Neither  have  we,  though  we  have  tried. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  some  of  them. 

Mr;  Underwood.  Now,  Colonel,  when  you  take  your  product  of 
files,  add  a  very  high  rate  of  duty,  -and  g[o  into  Germany  in  competi- 
tion with  the  German  manufacturer,  I  think  it  is  up  to  you  to  explain 
to  this  committee  exactly  the  difference  in  cost,  in  labor  cost,  and  in 
the  efficiency  of  labor;  that  is,  if  you  are  asking  a  duty  from  us,  if 
you  are  asking  us  to  maintain  the  protective  tariff.  We  will  have  a 
meeting  after  lunch,  and  if  you  can  ascertain  those  facts  I  would 
be  glad,  for  my  own  enlightenment,  if  you  could  enlighten  us. 

liie  Chairman.  I  desire  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  You  said 
this  moming  that  in  billing  your  goods  you  made  discounts,  some- 
times 70  and  sometimes  as  much  as  80  per  cent,  depending  largely 
on  the  size  of  the  bill,  or  based  somewhat  on  the  size  of  the  bill.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  And  on  the  character  of  the  trade  sold. 

The  Chairman.  For  various  good  reasons  to  yourself,  you  made 
discounts  varying  from  70  to  about  80  per  cent? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  such  an  invoice  was  composed  partly  of 
this  Swiss  pattern  file  and  partly  of  other  files,  I  sappose  tha  diaoount 
would  be  txie  same  on  the  whole  bill? 
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Mr.  NicHOLflON.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  difference  does  it  make? 

Mr.  NicuoLfiOK.  There  is  a  different  scale  of  discounts  based  on 
that  yellow  list  that  you  had  this  morning. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  that  scale  of  discounts? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  runs,  perhaps,  from  50  to  65  per  cent 

The  Chaibman.  Never  over  65  per  cent? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes-;  I  think  we  have  had  instances  of  70  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  I  suppose  if  a  man  bought  $10,000  worth  of  files — 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  but  say  a  large  order — and  20  per 
cent  were  Swiss  fifes,  you  would  put  them  all  in  at  the  same  discount? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  never  put  them  in  at  the  same  discount. 

The  Chaibman.  You  would  always  make  a  distinction  between 
the  Swiss  and  the  other  files? 

Mr.  NicHoiaoN.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  And  that  relates  to  the  whole  Swiss  line? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  said  you  had  a  factory  in  Canada.  Where 
is  that? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  At  Port  Hope,  Canada. 

The  Chaibman.  Just  give  us  the  files  by  thci  dozen,  there;  for 
instance,  take  anv  particular  block;  take  those  not  exceeding  2^ 
inches.    That  is  Uie  first,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  piece  price  for  making  those  files  at 
Fort  Hope? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  have  not  that.  We  have  no  data  to  furnish 
that 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  no  data  to  furnish  that? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  data  to  furnish  that 

The  Chaibman.  No  data? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  paying  in  Canada 
for  labor? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  For  a  2|-inch  file? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  When  we  have  3,500  varieties?  We  make  8,500 
varieties. 

The  Chaibman.  You  make  8,500  different  kinds? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  true,  but  you  do  not  have  a  piece  price  for 
every  separate  one  of  the  3,500  kinds,  do  you? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  do  not    Each  file  is  handled  150  times. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  that? 

Vt.  Nicholson.  Eadi  file  is  handled  at  least  150  times.  How 
oould  you  make  a  piece  price?  You  mean  the  cost  or  the  selling 
price? 

The  Chaibman.  I  mean  the  price  paid  for  labor,  per  dozen.  You 
aay  you  pay  by  the  piece. 

Aur.  Nicholson.  In  the  cutting. 

The  Chaibman.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  want  to  do.  I  want  to  get 
a  eomrarison  of  the  price  you  pay  in  Canada  and  the  price  you  pay 
hk  tibe  United  Statea.    You  know  about  it,  do  you  not? 
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Mr.  NiOHOMOK,  Yes;  now  you  are  asking  a  different  question. 

The  Chairman.  No ;  I  am  asking  you  to  take  the  files  not  exceed- 
ing 2i  inches  in  length,  and  I  am  asking  you  if  there  is  the  same 
price  prevails,  and  I  understand  you  to  say  no. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Labor  is  cheaper  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  about  having  you  give  us  generaliza- 
tions.   I  want  the  details. 

Mr.  NiCHOusoN.  My  dear  sir,  if  I  could  give  you — 

The  Chairman.  We  have  evidence  that  labor  is  not  cheaper  in 
Canada.  I  want  you  to  give  me  the  prices  you  pay.  Single  out  any 
one  article  or  any  dozen  articles,  and  tell  me  what  price  you  pay? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  had  about  20  files  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  Swiss  files.  You  do 
not  make  the  Swiss  files  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  take  the  others.    On  the  same  kind  of  a  file, 

give  me  the  price  you  pay  per  dozen  pieces  for  making  them  in 
anada,  for  tne  lalx)r,  and  the  price  you  pay  in  the  United  States 
for  the  labor,  for  the  same  file. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  For  the  same  file! 

The  Chairman.  For  the  same  file. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  have  not  that  data. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  give  me  that! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  send  it  to  ua. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  can  you  send  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  If  it  is  some  particular  file,  I  can.  You  spoke  of 
the  2|-inch  file. 

The  Chairman.  Take  some  style,  referring  to  your  notes,  take 
some  file  not  more  than  7  inches  long. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  can  take  a  4-inch  flat  bastard  file  in  both 
cases.  You  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  cutting  is  onlv  one 
operation,  with  a  job  price.  The  grindinjg  is  one  operation,  and  that 
has  a  job  price,  and  the  drawfiling  is  a  job  price,  and  each  of  those 

g rices  varies  in  Canada  from  the  corresponmng  price  in  the  United 
tates.  There  are  a  number  of  other  operations,  such  as  hardening, 
which  are  paid  for  by  the  job. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  factory  a  list  of  the  wages  you  pay  on 
the  different  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  there  has  never  been  any  such  thing  in 
any  factory  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  do  you  keep  account  of  your  labor? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  know  what  the  labor  totals  to  the  output. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  mean  your  labor  to  the  pieces  You  know 
what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  beg  to 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  want  to  answer  it,  do  not 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Most  assuredly  I  do,  if  we  have  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  can  answer  me  and  answer  me  fairly 
and  clearly,  and  I  should  advise  you  to  do  it,  but  you  can  do  as  you 
please  about  it. 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  My  dear  sir,  we  never  have  kept  what  a  2-inch  file 
cost  to  make  in  Canada  and  what  it  cost  to  make  nere. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  for  the  piece  price  on  any  particular 
file,  and  then  I  asked  you  if  you  had  a  list  from  which  you  made  up 
your  pay  rolls,  and  you  said  you  had  not,  and  then  I  asked  you  how 
could  you  make  up  a  pay  roll. 

Mr.  NiOHOi^oN.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chaibkan.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  NicHoi^oN.  We  do  make  a  cutting  list  up  there  for  cutting 
these  files,  and  we  have  a  cutting  list  here. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  filet 

Mr.  NicHOUBON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  not  according  to  the  length? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Both. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  you  have  a  list  that  shows  that? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  What  we  pay  for  cutting? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  you  pay  for  landing? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  What  we  pay  for  grindmg.  and  what  we  pay  the 
men  as  a  role — ^not  for  each  file.    It  is  what  tney  turn  out  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that — for  the  day  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  what  they  turn  out.    What  it  is  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  were  mistaken  when  we  understood  you 
to  say  this  morning  that  you  had  a  piece  price  on  these  files? 

Mr.  NiCHi^ON.  I  beg  your  pardon,  we  have  a  piece  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  piece  price  only  on  cutting? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  we  have  a  piece  price  on  grinding,  also. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  piece  price  on  what  else? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Cutting. 

The  Chairman.  On  cutting  and  grinding? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Cutting  and  grinding  and  forging. 

The  Chairman.  On  cutting  and  grinding  and  forging.  Any- 
thing else? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  In  some  cases  on  hardening;  in  other  cases  not. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  Nichomon.  No,  sir-nirawfiling. 

The  Chairman.  Four  prices.  Now,  you  have  a  list  of  prices — a 
scale  of  prices? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  we  do.  We  have  a  scale  of  prices  here  and  a 
scale  of  prices  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  a  copy  of  the  scale  of  prices  in 
Canada  and  the  scale  of  prices  here? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  give  us  an  affidavit  from  somebody  who 
.knows  about  the  prices,  if  you  will.  How  soon  can  you  send  that; 
within  a  week? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Within  a  week,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  send  us  that  within  a  week,  then.  Mail 
it  to  the  clerk  of  the  conmuttee.  I  think  that  is  all  I  desire  to  ask 
now.    Mr.  Bontell,  I  think  you  said  you  had  a  question  to  ask. 

Mr.  Boxtteum  In  selling  your  goods  in  the  Orient,  who  is  your  chief 
eompedtorl 
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Mr.  NiOHOLSOK.  In  the  Orient!    Sheffield  and  Germany,  princi- 
I>ally.    Those  are  the  two  principal  competitors. 
'  Mr.  BouTELL.  British  and  German  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir;  British  and  German  manufacturers. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Which  one  should  jou  say  pressed  you  the  hardest! 

Mr.  NicHOi^oN.  At  the  present  time  the  Germans. 

Mr.  BoirrajLL.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  some  questions  in  reference  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  new  customer  and  the  holding  of  a  customer. 
In  securing  a  new  customer  for  files,  I  suppose  the  factors  are  the 
same  as  in  any  other  commodity,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  BoDTELL.  The  principal  ones  being  quality  and  price. 

Mr.  NioHOusoN.  Quality  and  price. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes;  and  those  are  the  factors  which  play  the  most 
important  part  in  the  case  of  your  rival  in  competing  for  the  custom 
of  a  new  customer,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  But  when  you  have  once  accjuired  a  customer,  I  take 
it  that  there  is  a  third  factor  which  comes  in,  in  addition  to  quality 
and  price,  enabling  you  to  hold  the  customer,  and  that  is  a  sentiment 
in  favor  of  goods  mat  they  have  been  using  and  that  have  given  satis- 
faction. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  ia 

Mr.  BoTTTELL.  Does  not  this  sentiment  in  favor — ^to  give  a  concrete 
illustration — of  the  Nicholson  file  act  as  quite  a  sub^antial  barrier 
to  prevent  the  inroads  of  rivals? 

Mj.  Nichomon.  In  foreign  countries,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Boutell.  Anywhere. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  but  not  to  the  extent  in  foreign  countries  that 
it  does  in  this  country,  because  we  have  not  been  l^fore  the  public 
there — before  the  consumer — ^to  such  an  extent  as  to  win  those  life- 
long friends  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Yes,  I  understand ;  but  with  that  qualification  that 
18  true? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  In  other  words,  in  getting  a  customer  the  quality 
and  price  of  the  goods  are  the  two  great  factors? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  They  are  the  factors. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  when  vou  have  got  a  customer 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  hold  him  on  merit  and  good  will. 

Mr.  Boutell  (continuing).  You  hold  him  on  merit  and  good  will, 
and  then  you  are  enabled  to  put  up  the  price  a  little  in  competition 
with  rivals? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  our  original  aim,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
Btriving  for. 

Mr.  jBoutell.  Now,  in  seeking  for  foreign  custom  on  the  two 
ftictors  of  merit  and  price,  if  we  assume  that  your  rivaPs  goods  are 
of  the  same  merit,  then  the  recognized  plan  the  world  over  for  ^t- 
ting  a  new  customer  is  to  give  your  goods  to  him  at  a  price  at  which 
he  will  buy,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  NiCH0i^90N.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  BouTKLi«.  In  trying  to  pat  your  goods  into  the  Orient,  for  ex- 
ample, where  you  come  into  competition  with  Grermany  and  Great 
Bntaijo,  have  you  run  across  the  system  which,  by  British  traders 
and  economists  and  manufacturers,  is  called  ^^  dumpmg  " — that  is,  en- 
deavoring to  create  a  demand  for  their  goods  and  a  sentiment  in 
favor  of  Uieir  goods  by  selling  them  at  any  price  which  the  purchas- 
ers will  give  until  they  have  established  a  market  and  a  demand,  and 
a  sentiment  in  their  favor.    Do  you  run  across  that  in  your  business! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  In  our  files? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  have  run  across  it,  but  we  have  not  met  it  to 
that  extent.   The  Germans  have  in  some  instances  done  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Tliat  is,  the  Germans  practice  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  They  practice  it 

Mr.  Boutbll.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  But  I  do  not  know  that  th^  practice  it;  I  can  not 
aay  that  they  practice  it  on  their  high-grade  mes. 

Mr.  Boutbll.  I  may  say  that  in  the  parliamentary  examinations 
taken  before  a  committee  of  the  British  Parliament  concerning 
in  the  Orient  and  South  America  in  the  textile  trade  it  ap- 
that  the  commonest  method  of  getting  a  new  customer  by 
ly,  France,  and  Great  Britain  was  i)y  selling  their  goods  away 
below  what  ih&v  sold  them  for  at  home,  sometimes  even  away  below 
the  cost  of  production,  in  order  to  get  a  customer. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutbll.  Now^  what  I  ask  is  whether  this  process  of  dumping, 
in  which  Great  Britain  seems  to  be  the  greatest  international 
offender,  is  something  that  you  have  to  meet  in  your  business. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  have  to  meet  it  to  some  extent  where  our  men 
are  tiiere  and  we  are  anxious  to  get  an  inroad ;  but  we  do  not  insti- 
gate it  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Boutbll.  I  understand.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether 
that  13  not  a  well-recognized  custom  in  the  trade  in  getting  new 
custom? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  it  is,  in  certain  countries  at  least. 

Mr.  Boutbll.  To  get  the  goods  in  use? 

Mr.  Nicholson,   lesj  sir. 

Mr.  Boutbll.  You  meet  German  competition  in  the  Argentine? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutbll.  In  Buenos  Aires? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  and  French. 

Mr.  Boutbll.  The  Germans  and  the  French  are  your  principal 
ecHnpetitors  in  Buenos  Aires? 

Mr.  NiCHOi^soN.  And  the  English ;  those  three. 

Mr.  Boutbll.  Do  you  find  mis  same  method  of  acquiring  a  new 
market  in  South  America  that  you  do  in  the  Orient? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  to  quite  a  perceptible  extent  in  South  Amer- 
ica. I  have  in  mind  one  very  large  producer  of  steel  goods  in  Eng- 
land, which  has  the  market — possesses  the  marketr--of  England. 
They  have  practically  a  monopoly;  I  think  they  have  a  monopoly. 
They  sell  their  goods  at  various  discounts  from  the  same  list  in  va- 
rious countries.  The  cheapest  country  that  I  know  of  that  they  sell 
their  stotf  in  is  South  America. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Two  more  questions  about  this  method  of  carrying 
on  business. 

Mr.  Nicholson  (continuing).  And  there  is  a  wide  range  between 
that  discount  charged  those  people  at  home  and  this  fellow  in  South 
America.    Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you. 

Mr.  BoxjTBLL.  So  that  there  may  oe  very  many  instances  of  a 
manufacturer  selling  abroad  cheaper  than  his  normal  price  at  home, 
which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  adopting  the  ordinary  interna- 
tional commercial  method  known  among  manufacturers  of  getting  a 
new  market? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  so.  ^ 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  I  had  supposed  it  was  so  from  these  reports  in  re- 
gard to  the  textile  industry  that  it  applied  to  other  goods  just  as 
wdl. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  in  our  line. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Now,  another  thing.  When  a  man  is  engaged  in 
any  kind  of  business,  whether  it  is  extractive  industry,  farming, 
mining,  or  lumbering,  whether  he  is  engaged  in  a  manufacturing 
business  such  as  yours  or  in  trading,  his  annual  balance  sheet  is  made 
up  of  the  sum  of  his  entire  business  during  the  year,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Exactly. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  the  business  man  does  not  figure,  does  not  keep 
his  books,  on  the  theory  that  he  lost  on  this  bill  of  goods  or  made  on 
that  bill  of  goods;  that  he  lost  on  this  invoice  or  gained  so  much  on 
that  invoice? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  would  be  impossible.  If  he  did,  he  would  lose 
on  everything;  that  is,  the  cost  of  arriving  at  that  data  would  be  so 
expensive  that  he  would  lose.  As  I  said,  we  invoiced  last  year  be- 
tween 62,000  and  56,000  invoices.  Now,  no  two  of  those  were  the 
same  composition ;  some  covered  four  or  five  pages  of  written  invoice 
and  others,  perhaps,  would  cover  a  half  a  page.  They  would  take 
a  wide  range  of  files.^ 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Again,  a  man  who  has  anything  to  sell,  whether  he 
digs  it  out  of  the  ground  or  makes  it  or  buys  it  from  somebody  else — 
a  man  who  has  something  to  sell  in  quantities — his  eflfort  is  to  sell 
the  entire  bulk  of  what  he  has  to  sell  at  the  greatest  possible  total 
figure,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  certainlv. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  he  sells  all  he  can  to  his  best  customer,  does 
he  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  then  he  sells  all  he  can  to  his  second  best  cus- 
tomer? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  then  he  sells  all  he  can  to  the  third  best,  and 
80  on  down  the  line ;  but  whatever  he  sells,  he  tries  each  year  to  sell 
what  he  makes  or  what  he  has  to  sell? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  And  if  he  is  an  American  he  is  anxious  to  enhance 
his  this  year's  product  over  his  last. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  he  figures  out  his  result  for  the  year  from  the 
total  operations? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  if  his  total  operations  show  a  profit,  he  has  got 
a  profitable  business?    That  is  the  way  business  men  figure! 
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Mr.  NicHOLflOK.  Yes;  that  is  the  way  we  have  figured  it  since  we 
have  been  engaged  in  our  business.  I  do  not  know  any  other  way  to 
figure  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  disposing  of  your  entire  product,  selling  all  you 
can  to  your  best  customer  and  then  all  you  can  to  jrour  second  best, 
and  so  on  down  the  line,  it  is  always  good  business,  is  it  not,  to  have 
the  men  who  get  the  different  prices  on  your  goods  as  far  apart  as 
possible,  and  to  have  them  know  as  litUe  about  the  prices  which  the 
others  Day  as  possible? 

Mr.  ll'icHOLSON.  I  do  not  quite  follow  that,  sir.  As  you  under- 
stand, we  sell  from  a  uniform  list. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Oh,  I  understand;  but  if  you  have  two  wholesale 
dealers  right  alongside  of  each  other,  you  naturally  sell  to  those  two 
men  at  the  same  price,  if  possible? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  or  we  would  be  apt  to  if  one  was  in  Port- 
land, Me.,  and  the  other  in  Portland,  Oreg. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Mr.  Hill  says  it  depends  on  the  way  they  pay  their 
bills.  Mr.  Hill  has  been  in  business  and  I  have  not,  I  admit  that; 
but  if  they  paid  their  bills  equally  well,  you  would  not  make  a  price 
different  between  men  right  alongside  of  each  other? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  could  not,  in  this  country,  make  a  difference. 
You  would  have  to  treat  your  jobbing  friends  alike  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  if  you  have  anything  to  sell  abroad  or  have  any 
surplus  to  dispose  of,  it  is  ^ood  business  to  sell  that  as  far  away  from 
your  best  customer  as  possible? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  would  seem  to  be  so  to  me,  although  I  have 
never  been  in  business.    It  seems  like  common  sense. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  On  December  11, 1908,  Mr.  H.  E.  Miles  says: 

A  representatlTe  of  an  organization  of  100  importers  and  exporters  wished  to 
present  certain  eTidence  to  the  committee,  and  the  gentleman  who  spolce  to  me 
said  he  wonld  lose  his  financial  standing  and  be  financially  ruined,  possibly,  if 
he  appeared  in  person  before  you ;  and  so,  with  that  explanation,  trusting  to  the 
committee  to  protect  him  fairly,  he  aslced  me  to  present  copies  of  invoices  from 
his  books,  concerning  which,  I  believe,  I  can  satisfy  the  committee  by  affidavits 
or  otherwise,  as  the  chairman  may  desire,  as  to  their  authenticity  and  propriety. 

After  that  trstgic  and  pathetic  appeal  he  goes  on  and  furnishes 
these  two  invoices  referred  to,  and  in  response  to  a  question  from  Mr. 
Dalzell  as  to  what  kinds  of  files  were  included  in  these  two  invoices 
he  says: 

"  Yes,  sir;  they  are  of  twenty-six  different  lengths  and  sizes.  The 
price  to  the  domestic  consumer  on  this  invoice  is  $274.90,  or  40  per 
cent  more  than  the  price  for  export." 

Now,  the  question  which  I  wish  to  ask  is  whether  that  difference  in 
sales  for  export  and  sales  to  domestic  consumers  prevails  to  any  large 
extent.  I  can  understand  from  what  we  have  previously  developed 
that  you  might  sell  a  high  grade  of  file  to  a  small  customer  and  dump 
an  invoice  of  goods  in  Buenos  Aires  to  get  a  customer  at  that  differ- 
ence, but  does  that  40  per  cent  which  he  speaks  of  there  represent  the 
normal  difference  between  your  normal  sales  abroad  and  your  normal 
sales  in  this  country? 

Mr.  NicnoLSON.  He  quotes  a  discount  there  for  export  of  70  and 
5  and  2^  for  that  bill.    Our  export  discounts  will  run  along  70  and 
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6  and  2jl  to  70  and  5  and  6,  so  that  that  is  a  fair  statement  The 
particular  files  that  that  particular  invoice  calls  for  show,  perhaps, 
a  high  duty  cost.  Now,  the  particular  files  that  that  invoice  calls 
for,  according  to  that  particular  consumer,  show  a  high  domestic 
price  charged  to  that  particular  consmner. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  only  invoice  which  he  refers  to  here  is  the 
invoice  of  a  biU  of  goods  sold  for  export. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  And  one  to  a  consumer  here.  * 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  thought  they  were  identical. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  the  same  invoice ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  Did  such  a  thing  actually  happen?  Can  you  iden- 
tify these  invoices? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  it  did. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  Who  was  the  domestic  purchaser? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  could  not  say  that.  That  was  one  of  the  great 
number  of  bills  that  we  sent  out  of  the  country.  I  could  probably, 
in  time,  trace  up  that  particular  invoice. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  The  particular  invoice  to  the  foreign  purchaser  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  the  particular  invoice  to  the  foreign  pur- 
chaser. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  How  about  the  invoice  to  the  domestic  purchaser? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  He  simply  says  that  that  same  invoice — ^we  would 
Ijave  about  70-10-10^-2^  off  of  the  American  list,  in  this  case. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  This  is  not  a  case  of  a  bona  fide  sale  to  a  domestic 
purchaser? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir.  He  simply  takes  a  foreign  invoice  and 
contends  that  if  his  small  factory  had  paid  that  particular  bill  he 
would  have  had  to  pay  so  and  so  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  the  prices  are  catalogue  prices 
and  the  discount  is  not  unusual  for  a  bill  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Of  that  kind;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  if  there  was  any  actual 
man,  and  he  says  there  was  not 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  actual  man. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  I  wanted  to  find  out  who  it  waa  Now,  Mr. 
Miles  goes  on,  continuing  from  what  I  read  before: 

This  could  be  verified  very  easily  if  the  committee  would  investigate  wliat  is 
called  the  file  trust— the  Nicholson  File  Company. 

Now,  can  you  tell  who  calls  the  Nicholson  File  Company  the  file 
trust? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Evidently  this  Mr.  Miles  does. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  Does  anybody  else,  that  you  know  of,  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  have  been  accused  of  being  a  file  trust  by 
enemies. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  Have  you  ever  been  proceeded  against  by  any  com- 
petent legal  authority? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  N'o,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  To  be  dissolved  as  a  trust? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  never  have  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  you  a  trust  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  What  is  a  trust? 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  I  ask  vou.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  whether  you  are 
one.    It  is  a  process  of  elimination. 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  If  we  are,  I  think  we  are  a  good  trust 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  recognize  the  authority  that  there  may  be  bad 
trustst 

Mr.  NicHOusoN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  If  you  are  a  trust,  you  are  goodt 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is,  if  you  are  a  trust,  you  are  a  good  trust? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Now,  we  can  not  get  any  more  light  on  that  sub- 
ject.  Let  us  see  how  the  next  sentence  will  go : 

which  are  said  to  control  the  entire  file  hoBineBs  of  the  United  StateiL 

Do  you  know  who  says  that? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No  ;  I  do  not 

Mr.  Boutell.  With  reference  to  files,  I  mean? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Your  bitterest  enemy  has  not  accused  you  of  con- 
trolling the  entire  file  business  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  he  could  not,  very  well. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  that  the  insinuation  there  that  the  Nicholson 
File  Company,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  a  trust,  is  a^mere  expression 
of  opinion  on  his  part,  and  the  insinuation  that  you  control  the 
entire  file  business  of  the  United  States  is  incorrect? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Incorrect. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  Just  one  question.  Take  the  first  item  in  this  para- 
graph. What  is  the  average  wholesale  price  of  files  2^  inches  in 
fength  and  under,  as  near  as  you  can  get  at  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  They  would  come  under  the  general  discount. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  what  is  the  average  price  per  dozen  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  the  average  price  per  dozen? 

Mr.  Hill.  Two  and  a  half  inches  and  under. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  a  thing  I  could  not  answer  offhand.  I 
would  if  I  could. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  duty  is  based  on  that;  that  is  the  reason  I  asked  you 
that  The  duty  is  80  cents  per  dozen  on  files  2^  inches  in  length  and 
under. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  what  is  the  average  price  of 
that  class  of  goods  on  which  the  duty  is  80  cents  a  dozen,  average? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  a  dollar  or  $2  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No  ;  I  should  think  it  mi^ht  be  65  or  70  cents. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  could  not  expect  you  to  give  it  accurately. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  I  would  not  want  to  go  on  record  about  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  average  price  of  the  files  on  which  the 
duty  is  50  cents  a  dozen,  running  n*om  2^  inches  to  4  inches  in  length? 
Just  ^ve  it  roughly,  estimated  on  the  same  basis  on  which  you  esti- 
mated the  other  at  65  or  70  cents.    Would  it  reach  a  dollar? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  I  should  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  About  how  much? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  about  10  cents  more. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  be  76  to  85  cents? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Now,  on  the  files  ninninff  over  4^  inches  in  length  and 
under  7  inches,  what  would  it  average! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  perhaps  7^  to  10  cents  more. 

Mr.  Hill.  Beyond  the  76  cents? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  HiLi..  Which  would  be  85  to  95  cents! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Eighty-two  and  a  half  cents  to  90  cents. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  as  to  the  average  selling  price  of  the  files  on  which 
the  duty  is  a  dollar  a  dozen,  running  7  inches  in  length  and  over,  of 
course  that  has  a  much  wider  margin! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Very  wide. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  it  go  over  a  dollar? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  I  should  think  so. 

Ijr.  Hill.  Would  it  be  a  dollar  and  a  quarter? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  I  should  think  more  than  that,  because  it 
has  a  very  wide  range. 

Mr.  Hnx.  I  understand  it  has  a  very  wide  range,  but  there  must 
be  some  general  average.    Would  it  be  $1.50?    Would  it  go  to  $1.50! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes ;  I  should  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  it  go  beyond  $2? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  might  be  nearer. 

Mr.  HttL.  All  riffht;  call  it  $2? 

Mr.  Nicholson,   xes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  export  from  your  Canadian  factory,  aside  from 
what  you  export  under  the  preferential  rate  which  England  has! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  ship  to  England  under  the  preferential  rate, 
but  you  do  not  supply  your  general  wholesale  trade  from  the  house 
in  Canada? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  and  only  one  house  in  England. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  do  not  ship  from  there  to  (Jermany! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hnji.  Canada  does  not  have  a  preferential  rate  from  Ger- 
many ?  • 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  are  quite  confident  that  you  do  not  supply 
your  general  export  trade  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Only  one  house. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  lose  anything  en  the  goods  you  sell  at 
80  per  cent  off  from  the  list  price,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  money  on  those? 
.  Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  One  other  question.  My  understanding  of  it,  as  I  have 
noted  it  here,  is  that  taking  $100  worth  of  files,  your  estimate  generally 
is  that  66  per  cent  of  it  would  be  labor,  taking  the  whole  of  it  in  that 
way.    I  think  you  said  that  this  morning? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  65  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  your  steel  material  would  be  about  15  per  cent? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Leaving  20  per  cent  for  general  expenses. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  put  it  this  morning  17  to  18  per  cent;  that 
would  leave  12  to  13  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  would  be  entitled  to  as  much  protection  on  the 
"veneral  expenses  as  on  the  labor,  would  you  not? 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hnxi.  I  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hn.Ti.  So  that  the  cost  is  made  up  of  65  per  cent  labor,  15  per 
O0nt  material,  and  20  per  cent  general  expenses  and  interest  and  cost 
of  wear  and  tear? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Hnj-  I  asked  that  so  as  to  get  you  to  give  it  again. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  I  am  figuring  factory  cost  when  I  make 
that  100  per  cent.  Sixty-five  to  70  per  cent  is  the  inside  labor  and  12 
per  cent  or  more  for  material. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  would  you  say  was  the  proportion  of  the  material? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  On  that  basis,  here  is  the  100  per  cent  of  your 
factory  costs,  inside.  Of  that  I  am  putting  65  to  70  per  cent  for 
labor,  17  to  18  per  cent  for  material — ^that  is,  raw  material — and  the 
balance  for  all  sorts  of  supplies. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  make  82  per  cent,  and  18  per  cent  would  be 
100  per  cent 

Im*.  Nicholson.  There  is  your  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  it  cost  you  any  more  to  sell  your  goods 
abroad  than  at  home  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Does  it  cost  us  anything  more? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  mean  to  ask,  of  course,  if  it  costs  you 
more  in  freight  rates,  because  I  suppose,  of  course,  it  does;  but,  ex- 
clusive of  freight  rates,  do  your  advertising  and  your  agents  and 
your  efforts  to  sell  your  product  cost  more  abroad  than  at  home? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  you  have  to  have  a  better  grade  of  salesmen 
to  enter  those  markets,  and  you  have  interest. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  more  does  it  cost  you  to  sell  abroad 
than  at  home?  In  other  words,  tell  the  committee  what  you  do,  first, 
to  sell  abroad;  in  what  way  you  attempt  to  advertise  your  goods 
and  bring  them  before  the  public,  and  then  how  much  more  it  costs 
you  than  at  home. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  use  the  same  principles  that  are  used  here, 
advertising  in  some  of  the  principal  papers  and  getting  up  circulars 
and  catalogues  and  advertising  scnemes  for  the  particular  customers. 
For  instance,  one  of  our  houses  last  year,  J  think,  circulated  some 
7,000  or  8,000  tin  signs  that  cost  them  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  maintain  brokers  or  sales  agents  there? 

Mr.  NicHOi^oN.  They  all  radiate  from  our  factory.  We  have 
seven,  and  they  travel  from  our  factory.  They  go  all  over  the  world 
outside  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  more  does  it  cost  you  to  maintain 
that  selling  force  and  for  your  advertising  expenses  abroad  than  it 
does  at  home? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  costs  us  quite  a  little  more  for  the  amount  of 
business  we  do ;  very  much  more,  of  course. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  wanted  to  get  at  that. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Tou  want  to  know  what  a  salesman  would  cost 
in  this  countiy  and  what  a  salesman  would  cost  abroad? 
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Mr.  Underwood.  No;  just  the  general  proposition — ^how  much 
more  it  costs  to  advertise  and  sell  your  goods  abroad  than  it  does 
to  advertise  and  sell  your  goods  at  home.    What  percentage  more? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  think  that  the  selling,  which  would  in- 
clude the  salesman  and  his  expenses,  and  so  forth,  would  cost  us  at 
least  40  per  cent  more. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Deducting  that  40  per  cent  and  deducting  the 
tariflf  that  you  have  to  pay  to  enter  these  countries,  deducting  that 
from  your  selling  price,  would  it  still  leave  you  selling  in  those  coun- 
tries at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir.  If  we  did  that  business  for  nothing,  yoa 
mean? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  if  you  were  selling  in  Germany  or  France 
on  the  same  relative  conditions,  with  a  free-trade  market  and  the  same 
cost  of  advertising  and  selling  that  you  have  at  home,  would  you  be 
selling  in  that  country  at  a  Toss?  Would  your  goods  be  at  a  loss 
when  you  sold  them  there  at  your  present  prices? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  much 
of  a  margin  of  pr<5fit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  I  judge  from  that  answer  that  you  can  not 
say  there  would  be  a  loss. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  not  think  there  wduld  be  a  profit 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  just  want  a  candid  answer.  Do  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  you  think  there  would  not  be  a  profit?  Do  you  mean 
to  say  there  would  be  a  loss? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  tried  to  explain  this  morning,  and  I  did  not 
make  myself  clear,  perhaps,  that  in  the  attempt  to  develop  a  foreign 
business  we  did  it  purel}r  and  simply  in  the  interest  oi  America, 
in  the  interest  of  the  workingmen  'that  we  could  find  employment  for, 
and  in  the  development  of  this  industry,  which  I  must  say  up  to 
this  time  has  been  a  credit  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  have  no  criticism  to  make  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  When  we  went  into  that  business  and  tried  to 
develop  that  business  abroad  we  took  such  items  of  cost  and  said : 
"That  IS  our  bare  factory  cost  inside,  our  insurance,  our  taxes,  our  wear 
and  tear.  Lots  of  expenses  should  not  and  must  not  be  taken  in 
figuring  the  cost  of  these  goods  we  are  selling  abroad.  We  are  going 
to  figure  them  exactly  as  Mr.  Boutell  says;  we  are  willing  to  seU 
them  if  we  can  get  back  our  bare  factory  cost,  our  inside  cost,  be- 
cause it  enables  us  to  run  steadier,  and  we  do  not  have  this  constant 
fluctuation,  running  3,000  employees  for  three  months,  and  then  per- 
haps closing  down  for  the  two  following  months  because  our  shelves 
are  filled,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  not  criticising  you  at  all  for  trying  to 
develop  the  foreign  trade.  I  think  you  deserve  great  credit  for 
developing  the  foreign  trade;  but  that  is  not  the  proposition  I  am 
trying  to  get  at.  I  am  trying  to  satisfy  my  own  mmd  as  to  the 
status  of  this  business  of  yours,  by  which  I  can  come  to  a  conclusion 
about  it  myself. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  it  is  for  that  reason  T  wanted  to  know,  when 
you  deducted  the  tariff  cost  for  entering  these  countries,  if  you  went 
m  there  on  a  free-trade  basis,  and  you  also  deducted  the  additional 
40  per  cent  of  cost  that  it  required  for  you  to  advertise  your  goods 
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in  »  foreign  market,  would  you  go  into  those  countries  and  sell  your 
goods  still  at  a  loss  f 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  you  gentlemen  would 
care  one  cent  for  the  investment,  if  that  represented  your  entire 
business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Probably  not;  but  that  does  not  answer  my 
question  at  all.  If  you  were  going  in  there  on  just  even  terms,  we 
would  not  want  that  kind  of  an  investment. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  can  not  figure  even  terms  on  a^  business  of 
this  kind.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  you  can  not.  I  will  not  go  as 
far  as  to  say  you  can  not,  either;  but  if  you  consider  the  numerous 
kinds  of  files  we  have  to  make  and  carry  in  stock,  and  pay  interest 
on,  and  that  become  dead  stock  and  stay  on  our  shelves  for  twenty 
years,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  all  those  things  become  factors  in 
the  basis  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  put  this  question.  You  are  unques- 
tionably a  man  of  ability,  and  you  unquestionably  must  know  your 
business  to  have  developed  the  greatest  business  of  that  kind  in  the 
country.  I  take  it  you  must  know  whether  you  are  making  profits 
or  losses,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  are  entitled  to  a  candid  answer 
from  you. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  will  say  this  to  you,  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
for  the  fifteen  years  we  have  been  conducting  aji  export  business, 
that  business  has  shown  a  profit.    Now,  that  covers  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  question  is  this.  I  am  not  asking  you 
about  your  business  of  fifteen  years.  Of  course  I  recognize  when  you 
first  developed  your  business,  in  the  early  stages  of  it,  it  must  have 
cost  you  a  great  deal  more  than  it  does  now. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  I  am  asking  you,  if  you  eliminate  the  addi- 
ticmal  cost  for  vour  advertising  and  sales  abroad,  the  costs  you 
spoke  of,  and  eliminating  the  tariff,  if  that  business  would  then, 
with  those  factors  eliminated,  be  done  at  a  loss  or  at  a  profit,  or 
would  you  break  even  on  it  ?     Now,  it  must  be  one  of  those  three. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  sajjr  that  with  all  those  things  elimi- 
nated we  would  make  some  profit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  Th^i  with 
the  tariff  eliminated  and  the  additional  advertising  and  selling  costs 
eliminated,  it  would  put  your  business  on  the  same  basis  as  the  sales 
in  this  country — ^I  mean  the  cost  of  sales? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Why  does  that  enter  into  it?  Excuse  me  for 
being  dense,  but  I  do  not  see  how  that  makes  any  difference,  our  ex- 
penses in  conducting  our  sales,  or  the  expense  of  railroad  fares  or 
steamboats  or  hotels. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  are  able  to  compete  with  the  German 
manufacturer  of  files,  who  you  say  is  your  most  aggressive  competitor, 
in  his  own  home,  on  an  equal  basis,  without  a  loss,  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
self-evident  that  the  logical  conclusion  is  that  you  can  compete  with 
him  on  your  own  soil,  where  he  has  to  pay  the  freight  rate  to  you 
instead  of  you  paying  the  freight  rate  to  him,  on  the  same  basis, 
without  a  loss. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  my  dear  sir;  but  this  morning 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  an  absolutely  certain 
piece  of  reasoning. 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  but  this  morning  I  told  you  that  we  haye 
been  working  earnestly  to  develop  this  export  business  for  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  years.  We  have  sold  a  great  niunber  of  files  in  Ger- 
many, but  dunng  the  last  few  years  our  sales  in  Germany  have 
diminished,  in  spite  of  the  reputation  we  have  on  our  files,  oecause 
we  can  not  successfully  compete  with  the  prices  and  pay  the  duty. 

Mr.  Undicrwood.  I  understand  that 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  is  a  limit  to  which  you  will  go  in  losing 
money,  you  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that,  Colonel ;  but  what  I  wanted  to 

fet  at  was  to  make  an  estimate  as  to  whether,  removing  those  draw- 
acks  as  to  the  increased  cost  of  selling  goods  abroad  and  here,  and 
the  tariff  duty,  then  you  would  be  able  to  meet  your  German  com- 
petitor on  his  own  soil  at  an  even  break,  and  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  you  could.  Now,  if  you  can  meet  him  on  his  own  soil,  where  you 
have  no  tariff  duty  to  protect  you,  with  an  even  break,  it  seems  to  me 
from  the  standpoint  ox  protection  you  can  meet  him  on  an  even  break 
here.  Now,  understand  me,  I  am  not  talking  about  putting  your 
goods  on  the  free  list,  because  I  am  a  tariff- for-revenue  man  and  not 
a  free  trader,  but  I  want  to  see  whether  the  standing  of  your  industry 
in  this  country  is  on  a  basis 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  have  had  scwne  pretty  able  men  before  you,  un- 
doubtedly, and  you  have  had  men  of  a  great  deal  of  experience.  Of 
course  I  am  a  layman.  We  happen  to  have  a  factory  in  Canada. 
It  is  a  pretty  good  sized  factory  for  Canada,  which  has  five  or  six 
million  people.  We  could  employ  there  some  80  or  90  or  100  more 
hands,  I  should  say  100  more,  if  we  could  supply  our  files  to  the 
Canadian  people,  but  there  are  a  number,  of  files  that  come  in  from 
England  and  pay  a  duty.  Now,  I  want  to  take  it  right  back  to  you 
as  an  American  citizen,  a  man  who  is  a  protectionist,  you  say,  to  an 
extent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  for  a  tariff  for  revenue. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Here  is  one  illustration  in  Canada,  and  there  are 
a  thousand  industries  in  Canada  if  there  is  one.  If  we  could  employ 
100  more  hands  by  holding  that  market,  the  whole  thousand  indus- 
tries could  employ  an  increased  number  of  hands,  we  will  say  of  60 
each,  and  you  can  readily  understand  there  would  be  50,000  more 
wa^-eamers  in  the  factories  of  Canada.  You  will  also  readily 
understand  that  that  would  mean  a  greater  number  of  people  in 
Canada  on  the  farms  and  in  all  sorts  of  occupations,  as  mercnants, 
storekeepers,  bankers,  etc.,  to  feed  them  and  take  care  of  them.  If 
those  50,000  people  have  average  families  of  4,  multiply  it  and  see 
how  fast  it  will  go  up.  The  Canadian  people  want  that.  We  are 
a  manufacturer  up  there,  but  we  are  oiuy  one  of  a  CTeat  number. 
Manufacturers  are  not  satisfied  with  their  present  tariff.    They  are 

foing  to  grow,  and  grow  fast,  if  they  can  get  an  increased  protection, 
'hey  are  working  under  a  liberal  policy,  are  they  not? 
Mr.  Underwood.  You  understand  I  have  no  criticism  about  your 
methods  of  developing  your  foreign  trade.    I  think  you  are  right 
about  it.    My  questions  were  purely  directed  to  the  standpoint  of 
finding  out  what  you  are  doing. 

^  Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  want  to  take  too  much  of  your  valuable 
time,  but  I  want  to  say  this,  too:  You  can  easily  understand  why,  if 
you  should  let  the  bars  down  in  this  country  on  files  and  we  should 
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grt  over  here  100,000  dozem  files— no  more  and  no  less— those  prices 
would  RO  broadcast  through  the  United  States.  To  hold  our  trade 
we  would  have  to  meet  those  prices.  Every  jobber,  every  buyer,  is 
a  bear  in  prices;  you  know  that.  Now,  if  we  lower  our  prices  do  we 
not  from  necessity  have  to  lower  our  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  depends  a  good  deal,  I  think,  on  the  amount 
of  profit  you  are  making  now.  That  is  a  different  question.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  are,  but  if  you  are  making  an  exorbitant  profit 
to-day,  if  you  had  to  lower  your  prices  there  would  be  no  reason  why 
you  would  have  to  lower  your  cost  of  production.  If  you  are  making 
a  ^TC&t  to-daj  that  is  very  close  to  uie  cost  of  production.  I  grant 
y^ou  you  are  right  that  you  would  have  to  lower  your  cost  oi  produc- 
tion to  make  a  profit. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  want  to  say  this  to  you,  gentlemen.  Mv  father 
commenced  this  business  in  1865.  He  spent  practically  all  of  his  life 
in  developing  it,  and  I  have  spent  practically  my  life  since  1878  in 
developing  it.  We  have  built  up  a  large  business  for  such  a  small 
indust^.  You  must  understand  that  every  one  of  these  is  an  edge 
tooL  ^very  file  has  got  to  tell  the  story  either  for  or  against  us.  A 
bad  file  nobody  has  any  use  for.  If  the  consumer  buys  one  and  gets 
a  bad  file  he  is  disgusted.  It  requires  careful  work  and  the  highest 
degree  of  skilled  workmen  all  the  way  through  to  make  these  files. 
Now,  we  have  developed  those  things  by  degrees,  and  we  are  making 
a  fair  profit,  but  here  is  a  single  little  small-tool  industry.  You  can 
not  liken  it  to  the  cotton  industry.  What  did  the  Fall  Kiver  cotton 
mills  do  last  vearf  There  are  85  to  40  mills  there,  and  I  understand 
they  declared  an  average  dividend  of  6.7  per  cent  last  year.  Our 
concern  paid  10  per  cent.  It  earned  less  than  10  per  cent  on  its  invest- 
ment; more  than  10  per  cent  on  its  capital.    Is  that  too  much? 

Mr.  Underwood.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  that  if 
you  made  only  10  per  cent  you  made  too  much  profit. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  does  the  volume  of  your  exports  compare  with  the 
Tolume  of  trade  inside  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  about  20  per  cent;  that  is,  we  exported  about 
20  per  cent  of  our  total  output.    Does  that  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  got  a  prohibitive  duty  on  files,  all  ex- 
cept the  smaller  ^des,  now,  and  if  this  duty  was  reduced  to  a  reason- 
able revenue  basis  where  the  Government  cot  some  proportion  of  this 
seven  or  eight  million  dollars'  worth  of  business  it  levies  taxes  on, 
it  might  not  by  any  means  mean  that  it  would  cripple  your  business. 

Mr.  NiCHOusoN.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  serious  interference. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  it  requires  a  prohibitive  duty  for 
you  to  maintain  your  business? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  have  through  all  these  years,  through  an  A  No. 
1  quality  of  work,  through  fair  treatment,  gotten,  with  some  other  file 
nuinufacturers,  control  of  the  country's  business,  and  it  behooves  us 
to  hold  it;  and  I  think  it  is  to  our  credit  and  not  to  our  discredit  that 
we  have  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  agree  with  you  thoroughly,  and  if  by  making 
superior  goods  and  selling  them  to  the  American  people  at  a  fair 
pnce,  by  your  genius  and  your  ability  and  hard  work  you  have 
gotten  and  hold  the  American  market,  you  deserve  great  credit.    I 
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agree  with  you,  thoroughly.  But  it  is  a  diflferent  proposition  when 
you  come  to  Congress  and  say  that  you  want  a  tarin  duty  levied  that 
is  prohibitive  and  that  brings  no  revenue  to  the  Government,  and  by 
law  you  wish  to  hold  the  American  market  regardless  of  profit.  That 
is  the  basis  you  put  this  on  when  you  ask  for  a  prohibitive  duty. 
When  you  hold  it  by  reason  of  your  genius  and  ability  nobody  can  fail 
to  congratulate  you  on  a  position  of  that  kind,  but  to  adc  to  hold  it  by 
law,  by  force,  and  force  the  American  people  to  trade  with  you  with- 
out giving  any  revenue  to  their  Government,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a 
very  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  care  to  ask  about  the  theoretical  state  of  the 
case;  I  want  to  get  at  the  practical.  That  German  tariff  seems  to  me 
clearly  to  give  the  higher  rate  of  duty  on  the  small  files. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  claim  you  can  not  compete  on  the  small  files. 
Now,  this  Dingley  schedule  certainly  gives  the  highest  on  the  larger 
files.  It  starts  with  the  small  file  at  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  and  runs 
up  to  the  largest  file  at  the  highest  rate  of  duty,  directly  the  opposite 
of  the  German  system.    Can  you  explain  why  that  is? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  that  Germanjr  does  not  fear  much  compe- 
tition on  the  larger  files  getting  into  their  borders  on  account  of  the 
excessive  freight  charges  and  transportation  charges  throughout  the 
Continent  xou  know  freight  charges  are  very  much  more  excessive 
there  than  they  are  in  this  country,  even ;  inland,  I  mean.  I  do  not 
mean  the  long  water  trips. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  But  we  think  that  100  dozen  of  these  small  4-inch 
files  would  amount  to  very  little  in  freight.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  reason. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  this  tariff  was  to  be  reconstructed  on  files,  should  it 
be  reconstructed  on  the  basis  of  the  highest  rate  of  duty  on  the  small 
file,  or  made  just  as  it  is  now,  with  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  on  the 
small  file  and  running  up,  or  should  it  be  a  uniform  rate  all  the  way 
through? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  it  would  be  most  damaging  to  the  indus- 
try, I  believe.  I  think  those  classes  1  and  2  should  be  advanced,  and 
I  most  respectfully  wish  that  you  gentlemen  could  see  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  others  left  as  they  are? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  others  left  as  they  are. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  figured  out  the  ad  valorem  on  the  prices  that 
you  have  just  given  me?        ' 

Mr.  Nicholson.,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  ad  valorem  on  the  smallest  rate  is  40  per  cent,  on 
the  second  66f  per  cent,  on  the  third  91  per  cent,  and  on  the  fourth 
50  per  cent 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  figuring  the  average? 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  not  evenly  balanced,  is  it  ?  If  you  were  to  make 
the  tariff  entirely  over  again  you  would  not  make  it  that  way,  would 
you?  You  would  start  with  the  small  file  at  40  per  cent?  The  Ger- 
man starts  right  the  other  way,  and  runs  the  other  way  down. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  think  the  German  is  a  model  we  should 
select,  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  .German  is  by  weight,  and  ours  is  by  dimen- 
sions. 
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Mr.  HxLL,  But  I  have  taken  a  S^-inch  file  and  applied  it  in  both 
cases.    It  certainly  is  directly  the  reverse. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  tlie  scale  of  weight! 

Mr.  Hnx.  Mr.  Nicholson  gave  them  to  me.  It  certainly  is  a  dif- 
ferent way  of  applying  the  duty.  They  start  with  the  smallest  file  at 
the  highest  rate  of  duty  and  we  start  with  the  smallest  file  at  the 
lowest  rate  of  duty,  and  I  would  like  somebody  to  tell  me  why 
that  is. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  see,  unless  it  is  accounted  for  by  the 
freight  and  the  fact  that  they  have  a  ^at  many  file  manufacturers 
there,  all  that  they  need,  right  in  their  own  country.  They  do  not 
need  the  competition  of  Austria  and  Switzerland. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  The  figures  you  gave  Mr.  Pou  a  moment  ago  related 
exclusively  to  your  own  business? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoirraLL.  Twenty  per  cent? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Twenty  per  cent;  that  is  all  I  can  speak  of. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  any  of  the  other  file  makers  of  the  United  States 
export  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  Heller  Brothers,  and  quite  a  number  of 
others. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  proportion  of  the  file  product  of  the  United 
States  is  exported  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  to  exceed  $1,400,000,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  per  cent  of  the  total  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  About  the  same  per  cent. 

Mr.  BotrnELL.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  total? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Now,  give  the  percentage  how  much  less  your  export 
price  was  than  your  domestic  price. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  tell,  because  we  never  have 
figured  it  just  that  way. 

Mr.  PoiT.  Can  you  approximate  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  you  see  it  is  this  way :  We  export  the  highest 
priced  file  that  we  have  in  this  country,  because  we  want  to  buifd  up 
a  reputation  on  that  file.  We  have  been  doing  that  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  believing  we  could  not  send  too  cood  an  article  abroad 
to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  In  doing  that  we  have  to 
meet  conditions  varying  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  As  Mr. 
Boutell  says  exists  on  textiles,  we  find  a  lower  line  of  prices,  due  to 
aggressive  German  competition  in  South  America,  than  we  find  in 
New  2iealand. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  you  have  some  idea,  have  you  not?  I  understand, 
of  course,  that  you  can  not  be  accurate,  but  1  would  like  to  have  your 
view  as  to  about  the  difference  in  percentage,  if  you  can  give  it 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  think  18  to  26  per  cent. 

Mr.  Pou.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  files  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  your  concern  makes — ^what  percentage? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  think  65  to  70  per  cent 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask  you. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  do  not  happen  to  make  these  files  that  are 
used  by  dentists,  do  you? 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  To  some  extent;  separatinjg^  files  and  things  of 
that  sort,  to  some  extent  You  mean  little  thmgs  they  put  between 
the  teeth? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson."  Yes;  to  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  see  why  this  schedule  is  constructed  as 
it  is,  with  a  duty  of  30  cents  a  dozen  on  files  not  over  2^  inches  in 
length,  and  $1  a  dozen  on  those  over  7  inches  in  length,  unless 
the  cost  of  the  material  is  the  principal  cost  of  the  file,  can  you?  It 
is  three  and  one-third  times  as  much  on  a  7-inch  file  as  it  is  on  a 
2i-inch  file.    Why  is  it! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  A  machine  running  400  or  600  blows  a  minute,  it 
takes  twice  as  long  to  cover  7  inches  as  it  does  2^  inches. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  more  work  on  the  7-inch  file! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  In  every  operation.  It  uses  up  more  grindstone ; 
it  takes  more  heat,  more  oil,  more  fuel,  more  belting,  and  more  of 
everything. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  reason? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  one  reason.  That  would  run  all  along  the 
sizes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  right,  how  about  this  German  schedule, 
which  is  the  other  end  to?    Did  you  say  it  took  twice  as  many  beats? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  you  have  more  than  twice  as  many  inches  to 
cover  on  a  7-inch  file  as  on  a  2i-inch  file. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  know.  But  the  files  are  not  as  fine.  The 
teeth  do  not  come  as  close  together,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  on  some  files.  On  these  Swiss  files  there  are 
as  many  teeth  to  a  given  space  on  the  12-inch  file  as  there  would  be 
on  a  2|-inch  file. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  sort  of  a  hit-and-miss  schedule? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  comprehend  it. 

The  Chairman.  Some  files  are  precisely  the  same  as  another  with 
twice  as  many  beats  on  the  file;  the  tariff  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Are  you  gentlemen  familiar  with  what  the  Amer- 
ican tariffs  have  been  on  files? 

The  Chairman.  Back  far  enough  to  get  bewildered  at  the  amount 
of  it. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  This  present  tariff  is  the  lowest  that  has  existed 
since  that  short  Wilson  tariff.  Back  in  1883  the  tariff  was  86  bents 
on  the  small  file  and  75  cents  on  the  next  grade,  and  up  to  $1.60  and 
$2.50.  At  that  time  we  had  started.  We  started  in  1881  in  that  small 
business.  My  father  was  very  earnest  about  getting  a  stronger  protec- 
tion on  those  small  files  to  foster  that  industry. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  compare  the  tariffs  of  1890 
and  1894  with  the  tariff  of  1897,  because  in  the  tariffs  of  1894  and 
1890  the  lowest  bracket  was  4  inches  in  length  and  under  and  the 
duty  was  85  cents,  while  the  lowest  bracket  in  this  tariff  is  2^  inches 
and  under  and  the  tariff  is  30  cents.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  anybody 
to  say,  after  hearing  your  evidence,  which  is  tne  highest  of  these 
tariffs,  but  it  looks  as  though  the  present  tariff  was  higher  than  the 
other.  If  you  are  right  about  the  number  of  beats  it  takes  to  cut  a 
file  4  inches  long  instead  of  2i  inches — and  of  course  you  must  be 
right  about  that — I  should  think  it  would  be  lower  than  that 
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Do  you  pay  anything  on  this  labor  over  in  Canada  by  way  of 
insurance,  and  so  forth,  for  taking  care  of  them,  like  they  pay  in 
(jermany  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Insurance  of  the  workmen? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  nothing  but  the  day's  wages  and  the 
workman  takes  care  of  all  other  contingencies? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 


BBIEF  SUBMITTED  BT  SAKUEL  M.  NICHOLSON,  PBOVIDENGE,  £.  I., 
ABVOCATINO  NEW  CLASSIFICATION  AND  READJUSTMENT  OF 
DUTIES  ON  FILES  AND  RASPS. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November  W,  1908. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  G, : 

To  obtain  your  aid  and  cooperation  in  the  readjustment  of  the 
nresent  duties  on  files  and  rasps,  facts  are  presented  herewith  by  the 
Nicholson  File  Company,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  although  not 
authorized  to  represent  others  in  the  same  industry,  we  believe  the 
request  made  hereinafter  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  view  of  all 
American  file  and  rasp  manufacturers. 

We  request  and  suggest  that  the  "  tariff  act  of  1897,"  paragraph 
156,  under  heading  of  "Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,"  be  amended 
by  granting  an  advance  in  classes  1  and  %  which  now  read  as  follows: 

Per  docen. 

Class  1.  On  2|-ii^ch  and  under $0.80 

Class  2.  OTer  2J-lnch  and  not  over  4)-Inch .60 

And  further  that  no  special  classification  be  made  for  manicure 
files. 

REASON  FOR  REVISION. 

The  tariff  on  files,  file  blanks,  rasps,  and  floats  of  all  cuts  and 
kinds,  beginning  with  the — 

Tteiir  act  1888 :  Per  doien. 

4-inch  and  under $0.35 

Oyer  4-lnch  and  under  O-lnch .  75 

Over  9-inch  and  under  14-lnch 1.50 

14-inch  and  OTer 2. 60 

Tariir  act  1890: 

4-inch  and  under .85 

Over  4-inch  and  under  9-inch .  76 

Over  9-inch  and  under  14-inch 1. 30 

14-inch  and  oror 2.00 

T^riflT  act  1894 : 

4-hich  and  under .86 

Over  4-lncfa  and  under  9-inch .00 

9-hich  and  over 1.00 
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Tariff  act  1897.  revised  to  Jnly  1,  1902  (present  law)  :  Perdowa. 

Class  1.  On  2i-lnch  and  under $0.30 

Class  2.  Over  2i-lncli  and  not  over  4i-inch .50 

Class  3.  Over  4i-inch  and  under  7-lnch .75 

Class  4.  7-incli  and  over 1.00 

The  present  tariflf  affords  the  least  protection  for  files  and  rasps  of 
any  of  the  laws  that  have  been  in  force  since  1883,  with  the  exception 
of  the  act  of  1894. 

The  home  manufacturers  have  for  twenty-five  years  been  striving 
to  sell  the  fileis  of  the  Swiss  pattern  and  the  small  regular-pattern 
files  4i-inch  and  under,  used  extensively  by  watchmakers,  manufac- 
turing jewelers,  and  by  the  makers  of  very  fine  tools  and  instruments. 

The  statistics  compiled  by  the  United  States  Government  show 
each  year  large  importations  of  small  files,  as  per  class  1  and  2.  from 
Switzerland,  England,  Germany,  and  France.  From  such  iniorma- 
tion  as  we  can  secure  it  appears  certain  that  the  foreign  makers  sell 
in  the  aggregate  in  this  country  more  in  value  of  these  small  files 
than  do  the  American  manufacturers.  Each  time  the  tariff  has  been 
adjusted  we  have  asked  for  increased  protection  on  classes  1  and  2, 
and  this  we  again  respectfully  request;  while  classes  3  and  4  find 
very  scant  protection  under  tne  present  tariff,  a  protection  that  in 
the  near  future  may  prove  insufficient  by  reason  of  the  advantages 
in  manufacture  recently  secured  abroad,  as  hereinafter  cited. 

With  the  increase  granted  on  classes  1  and  2  it  should  be  possible 
to  employ  more  workmen,  while  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  would 
necessitate  a  reduction  in  wages  paid  and  probably  less  workmen 
eniployed. 

Lablor,  mostly  skilled,  constitutes  the  major  portion  of  the  cost 
of  manufacture ;  this  item  alone,  as  compared  to  the  cost  of  material 
entering  into  the  file  or  rasp,  ranges  from  3  to  150  times  the  cost  of 
the  steel,  depending  on  the  size  and  cut  of  the  file.  This  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  fact  that  each  file  or  rasp  is  handled  no  less  than  164 
times  in  the  different  processes  before  finished. 

Other  than  labor,  the  items  of  expense  are  fuel  (coal  and  fuel  oil), 
grindstones,  belting,  oils,  and  miscellaneous  supplies,  and  the  items 
of  repairs,  expense  and  the  general  expenses  of  maintenance,  selling, 
etc.,  the  cost  of  which  items  in  the  United  States  are  undoubtedly 
much  in  excess  of  similar  costs  abroad.  The  labor  employed  is 
largely  skilled,  although,  of  necessity,  there  is  a  small  percentage  of 
helpers  and  laborers. 

The  present  scale  of  wages  paid  by  the  Nicholson  File  Company, 
which  corresponds  with  those  paid  by  other  American  makers,  is  as 
follows: 

Per  day. 

Laborers  and  helpers $1. 40-$l.  80 

Skilled  workmen 2. 40-  4. 25 

We  have  been  unable  to  secure  prices  paid  for  similar  labor  in  like 
factories  abroad,  but  have  been  given  to  understand  that  in  every 
mstance  they  are  perceptibly  less  than  paid  in  the  United  States. 

When  it  is  considered  that  there  are  at  least  six  to  seven  thousand 
varieties  of  files  made  and  called  for,  and  that  to  supply  the  ordinary 
demand  as  many  as  3,500  kinds  and  cuts  are  regularly  carried  in 
stock,  it  is  dear  that  the  industry  is  one  requiring  stall  and  infinite 
detaiL 
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Prior  to  the  year  1861  tiie  American  market  was  almost  exclusiyely 
supplied  by  the  foreign  makers.  With  the  introduction  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff  the  American  mechanic  was  placed  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete for  the  trade  of  this  country,  and  after  twelve  to  ififteen  years 
of  toil  and  effort  the  machine-made  file  had  become  so  serviceable  as 
to  be  preferred  to  the  foreign  hand-made  article. 

Under  the  protective  laws  the  industry  has  grown  and  now  gives 
emi>loyment  to  approximately  6,500  persons,  representing  a  large 
capital  invested,  devoted  exclusively  to  this  business.  The  plants  of 
the  machine  file  makers  are  located  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
PemiOTlvania,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  and  Khode  Island. 

The  most  progressive  nations  known  to  be  large  producers  of  files 
and  rasps  are  the  English,  German,  Austrian,  French,  Swiss,  Rus- 
sian, Belgian,  Swedi^,  and  more  recently  the  Japanese.  These 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period  have  equipped  their  plants 
with  the  most  modem  file-making  machinery,  givmg  them  an  ad- 
vanta^  not  before  theirs  and  changing  the  relative  conditions.  In 
addition,  a  protective  tariff  is  in  jrorce  in  most  of  these  countries. 
This  with  the  very  low  labor  cost  prevailing  and  with  the  most  im- 
I>roved  machinery  and  American  methods,  mids  the  present  competi- 
tion extremely  keen. 

The  advantage  of  improved  methods  and  machinery  is  most  ap- 
parent by  reason  of  the  fact  that  prices  have  been  lowered  perceptibly 
during  the  last  twelve  months  in  many  forei^  countries. 

Any  reduction  in  tariff  would  unquestionably  open  the  American 
market  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  would  make  it  impossible 
for  the  home  maker  to  compete,  if  the  present  scales  of  wages  paid 
in  this  country  be  maintained,  and  would  inevitably  result  in  the 
enlaraement  or  the  foreign  makers'  plants,  giving  employment  there 
to  a  larger  number  of  workmen,  thereby  of  necessity  decreasing  the 
number  employed  in  this  country,  and  with  the  increased  i)roduction 
further  reducm^  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  abroad,  giving  this 
permanent  additional  advantage  to  the  detriment  of  American  labor 
and  capital. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Nicholson  File  CJompant, 
Sam'l  M.  Nicholson, 

President 


FIBEABMS. 

[Paragraphs  167  and  158.] 

SIATEKEIIT  OF  JOSEPH  0ALE8,  OF  NEW  TOBE  CITT,  ADVOCATDTO 
THE  BESTTCnON  OF  DTTTT  ON  FISEAEMS. 

Wednesday,  November  165, 1908. 
Mr.  Galbb.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  heard  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses this  morning  and  this  afternoon  I  began  to  feel  ^at  I  belonged 
to  the  criminal  class,  because  I  am  an  importer.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  importer  was  almost  next  to  a  crimmal ;  but  I  claim  to  be  an 
American  citizen  to  the  backbone,  and  feel  that  the  importer  should 
have  some  consideration. 
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If  YOU  want  a  moderate  increaae  of  the  revenue,  we  desire  to  sub- 
mit the  following  brief  referring  to  paragraph  158  of  the  present 
tariff: 

This  paragraph  presents  the  principal  items  of  import  in  firearms 
at  the  present  time.  The  items  stated  in  other  paragraphs,  except 
those  on  the  free  list,  are  of  small  importance. 

We  find  by  inquiry  that  the  total  imports  at  the  port  of  New  York 
have  been  constantly  decreasing,  so  that  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1907,  they  were  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1900. 

In  the  whole  United  States  the  total  decrease  is  over  60  per  cent. 
This  valuation  includes  all  imports  of  firearms,  including  ^un  barrels 
and  gunstocks,  which  are  on  the  free  list,  and  make  up  a  large  part, 
perhaps  the  larger  part  of  the  total,  therefore  reducing  the  value  ox 
guns  imported  under  this  paragraph  to  even  a  smalfer  proportion 
than  the  stated  figures  woula  indicate. 

The  facts  then  for  your  committee  to  determine  are: 

First  Does  tiie  committee  desire  to  obtain  any  revenue  from  the 
imjportation  of  guns? 

Secondly.  Do  your  committee  feel  that  the  importers  of,  dealers  in, 
and  consumei^  of  imported  shot^ns  are  entitled  to  any  consideration 
under  the  tariff  legislation,  or  if  the  whole  matter  is  to  be  left  in  the 
control  of  the  American  manufacturers,  to  suggest  such  rates  as  would 
make  the  tariff  practically  and  actually  exclusive,  and  enable  them 
to  make  combinations  and  maintain  prices  at  monopolistic  figures? 

The  present  import  business  in  breech-loading  double  guns  is 
limited  almost  entirely  to  two  classes — one  of  cheaper  quality  guns 
than  those  made  by  any  of  the  American  manufacturers,  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  high-priced,  exceedingly  fine  quality  guns,  which  are  im- 
ported because  of  their  superior  workmanship  or  of  the  desire  which 
customers  have  for  guns  of  such  style  and  finish  as  the  American 
manufacturers  are  not  able  to  produce. 

The  cheaper  guns  are  lower  than  the  manufacturers  find  it  worth 
while  to  turn  out,  as  they  apparently  have  sufficient  demand  ui>on 
their  plants  in  turning  out  medium  and  high-priced  guns,  for  whidi 
they  find  a  readv  market 

On  the  other  hand,  the  better  quality  guns  are  not  directly  com- 
petitive with  the  American,  and  pay  much  less  profit  to  the  importer 
than  do  the  American  guns  (which  sell  at  20  to  50  per  cent  lower) 
pay  to  the  manufacturers  of  same. 

This  statement  is  based  upon  the  best  information  that  we  can 
get,  having  been  for  a  great  many  years  extensive  dealers  in  both 
Ones. 

We  are  large  distributors  of  all  the  principal  makes  of  American 
guns;  are  on  friendly  terms  with  the  manufacturers,  and  simply  ask 
such  an  adjustment  of  the  duty  as  would  seem  reasonable  under  aU 
the  conditions  stated. 

At  present  the  cheaper  breech-loading  guns  pay  a  duty  of  41  per 
cent  and  upwards,  and  the  high-priced  breech-loading  guns  pay  a 
duty  of  60  to  60  per  cent. 

In  view  of  the  reduced  importation,  and  the  depleted  revenue 
therefrom,  we  respectfuUv  suggest  that  a  duty  equal  to  33^  per  cent, 
made  up  either  on  the  ad  valorem  basis  or  on  the  mixed  basis  as  at 
present,  would  be  fair  and  equitable,  and  would  increase  the  revenue, 
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while  at  the  same  time  granting  all  the  reasonable  protection  that 
the  American  manufacturers  could  demand,  as  on  this  basis  the  prices 
of  the  guns  under  this  para^^ph,  landed  in  New  York  or  other 
ports,  dulj  paid,  would  oe  higher  than  competing  guns  would  cost 
the  American  manufacturer  in  general,  unless  some  particular  indi- 
vidual was  hampered  by  other  than  legitimate  factory  expenses. 

We  mi^t  fiurther  add  that  during  the  existence  of  the  present 
tariff  all  of  ^  the  standard  American  manufacturers  have  largely 
increased  their  output,  and  give  evenr  evidence  of  doing  an  extremely 
profitable  business,  the  protection  oi  the  duty  being  in  excess  of  the 
reouirements  of  the  busmess. 

in  addition  to  the  large  number  of  firearms  factories  in  existence 
in  1897,  at  least  four  have  been  added.  Many  make  all  varieties, 
some  only  one.  A  fair  tabulation  would  be  as  follows:  Manufac- 
turers of — 

Single  gun« 10 

Automatic  guns 6 

Bevolvers 9 

Rifles 7 

Breech-loading  guns 12 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  be^  to  suggest  a  straight  duty  of  33^  per  cent 
on  all  the  items  named  in  tnis  paragraph  as  the  simplest  and  most 
wise.  Such  a  duty  we  believe  would  lead  to  the  continuation  of  im- 
ports and  possibly  increased  revenue  from  certain  special  styles  of 
guns,  but  would  not  permit  the  importation  of  large  quantities  or  of 
general  competing  lines  of  firearms. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  Have  you  any  figures 
there  showing  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  a 
similar  article  in  the  United  States  and  in  a  foreign  country  &om 
which  you  import? 

Mi.  GrALES.  I  have  not.  There  are  no  goods  that  are  directly  com- 
petitive. The  cheaper  guns  are  handmade  and  are  much  cheaper 
m  quaUty  than  any  that  are  made  in  this  country.  The  American 
manufacturers  make  all  the  intermediate  grades,  and  the  very  high- 
priced  guns  come  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

Idr.  Hnx.  An  American  manufacturer  coming  here  and  asking  for 
an  increase  of  duty  is  required  by  the  committee  to  show  that  the 
difference  is  not  in  excess  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture. 
Now,  when  you  come  and  ask  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  imported 
goods,  is  it  not  equally  incumbent  on  vou  to  prove  that  you  are  not 
asking  for  a  reduction  that  is  below  the  difference  in  cost  of  manu> 
facturef 

Mr.  Gales.  I  think  the  best  argument  possible  is  that  table  which 
I  got  from  the  New  York  custom-house,  which  shows  that  the  imports 
m  1896  were  $617,235;  in  1900,  $838,628;  in  1906,  $557,032;  in  1906, 
$505,546,  and  in  1907,  $306,085— a  decrease,  you  see,  from  $838,528 
to  $306,085  between  1900  and  1907.    Is  not  that  a  striking  argument? 

1^.  Hill.  Your  purpose  is  to  increase  the  sale  of  the  articles  and 
not  to  put  the  American  and  the  foreign  manufacturers  on  an  equality 
of  cost.    You  seem  to  ignore  that  fart  entirely. 

Mr.  Gales.  No;  this  statement  of  imports  speaks  for  itself.  Of 
course,  I  am  in  favor  of  that  feature  of  it,  putting  them  on  an 
equality.    The  Ajnerican  manufacturers  have  all  prospered   very 
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largely  in  their  business,  and  this  shows  that  they  were  competing 
successfully,  and  that  the  imports  were  decreasing. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  these  foreign  guns  as  good  as  the  American  guns! 

Mr.  Gales.  The  cheap  guns  are  not  so  good. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  I  mean  the  higher  grade  guns  and  revolvers. 

Mr.  Gales.  The  higher  grade  guns  are  finer  than  the  ^uns  that  are 
made  in  this  country.  They  are  made  by  workmen  who  nave  been  at 
it  for  several  generations,  and  who  make  nothing  but  very  fine  guns. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  thmk  it  would  simplify  it  to  make  a  flat  rate, 
at  83^  per  cent! 

Mr.  Gales.  I  think  so.  ^ 

Mr.  Clark.  You  tiiink  it  would  not  do  tiie  American  manufacturer 
any  harm  or  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Gales.  The  rate,  as  I  remember  it,  was  80  per  cent  under  the 
Wilson  bill  and  86  per  cent  under  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  it  put  down  the  price  of  gunst 

Mr.  Gales.  The  additional  duty? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  not  an  additional  duty.  It  is  a  lower  duty,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Gales.  On  American  guns,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  put  upon  the  foreign  guns  and  the  American  guns, 
too,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gales.  It  is  put  on  the  foreign  gims,  and,  if  I  may  say  nega- 
tively, on  the  American  guns ;  that  is,  the  American  guns  except  for 
the  increased  duty  woula  have  come  down  in  price. 

Mr.  Cl/irk.  If  you  could  work  up  some  kind  of  a  scheme  to  put 
up  the  price  of  revolvers,  and  put  down  the  price  of  shotguns  and 
rifles,  that  would  be  a  public  benefaction. 

Mr,  Gales.  You  can  not  put  up  the  price  of  revolvers. 

Mr.  Clark,  Why? 

Mr.  Gales.  Because  there  are  practically  none  imported.  Bifles 
and  revolvers  are  not  imported,  except  ola  arms,  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  express  the  general  opinion  of  the  importers? 

Mr.  Gales.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  no  trust,  out  I  have  been  in  con- 
sultation with  a  number  of  them,  and  they  have  asked  me  to  repre- 
sent them  here.    That  is  their  idea. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  this  would  increase  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Gales.  I  think  it  would,  moderately;  yes,  sir.  You  will  see, 
by  this  table,  that  the  importations  have  Been  running  downhill 
very  rapidly.  It  may  be  that  we  do  not  want  any  duty  for  revenue. 
I  do  not  know.    How  are  we  going  to  get  over  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  more  duty  than  you  have  got,  for  revenue. 

Mr.  Gales.  If  you  take  the  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  we  have 
listened  to  to-day,  we  will  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  we  take  the  advice  of  those  who  have  been  testifying, 
we  would  not  eet  any  at  all, 

Mr.  Gales.  There  is  one  point  that  I  wanted  to  make,  and  that  is 
that  the  importers,  the  consumers,  and  the  distributers  have  not  been 
heard  at  these  hearings.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  those  who  have  been 
heard  have  been  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  for  that.  I  wanted  to  have 
the  consumers  heard  myself,  but  the  trouble  about  the  whole  thing  is 
that  the  individual  consumer  is  not  mulcted  out  of  enough  by  uiis 
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process  of  high  tariff  to  induce  him  to  pay  his  expenses  and  oome  here 
to  testifv. 

Mr.  (jAJLES.  That  is  the  very  sug^gestion,  sir,  that  I  make  here,  that 
the  manufacturers  can  very  well  afford  the  time  and  expense  to  come 
here,  because  they^  could  very  easily  make  up  any  amount  tibey  choose 
on  the  cost  of  their  manufacture  bjr  reason  of  the  increased  duty. 

Mr.  CSlabk.  That  is  the  explanation  of  that  thing,  entirely. 

Mr.  6ai.es.  The  consumers  and  the  distributers  are  generally  in- 
terested, but  it  is  not  concrete.  It  is  spread  abroad.  We  are  on  good 
terms  with  the  manufacturers.  We  ao  not  ask  for  anything  tlmt  is 
unreasonable. 

Mr.  ELiLL.  You  come  here  for  the  same  reason  the  manufacturer 
comes — ^in  order  that  you  may  make  more  money! 

Mr.  Gales.  Well,  it  is  human  nature,  I  suppose.  I  have  decided 
that  the  manufacturers  exhibit  a  good  deal  of  human  nature.  A 
reasonable  tariff  is  what  we  think  we  stand  for. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  get  a  revenue  tariff,  you  will  be  getting  in  the 
neie^hborhpod  of  what  you  desire. 

Mr.  Gales.  I  am  a  Kepublican 

Mr.  Clark.  You  ought  to  be  a  Democrat,  if  you  want  what  you 
say  you  do.  If  you  have  stated  what  you  want,  and  you  want  wnat 
you  say  here  you  want,  jou  ought  to  be  a  Democrat  You  will  never 
get  it  from  the  Republicans. 

Mr.  Gales.  I  did  not  read  my  full  notes.  My  full  notes  state  that 
if  you  do  not  make  the  change  now  four  years  later  it  will  be  too  late. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  this  to  you :  If  you  are  interested  as 
m  importer,  and  if  you  have  the  time  and  will  give  us  the  facts 
showing  where  this  duty  ought  to  be  reduced,  we  will  reduce  it 
Hie  majority  of  this  committee  will  do  it 

Mr.  Gales.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 

Hie  Chairbcak.  And  the  reporter  who  took  down  the  remark  of 
Mr.  Clark  will  not  publish  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  ne  ought  to. 

The  Chairman.  No;  he  will  not  publish  it 

Mr.  Clark.  He  ought  to  publish  what  I  say,  and  he  ought  to  pub- 
lish what  you  say. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  will  not 

lib-.  Gales  (exhibiting  a  paper  to  the  chairman).  Does  not  that 
show  the  reasonableness  of  our  position! 

Mr.  Hnj^  Mr.  Chairman,  I  called  attention  a  few  moments  ago 
to  the  &ct  that  it  seemed  to  me  the  obligation  resting  upon  this  gen- 
tleman was  the  same  obligation  which  the  committee  nas  imposed 
on  gentlemen  on  the  other  side — ^that  he  should  show  the  difference 
in  me  cost  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  manufacture  justifying  the 
reduction,  just  as  they  will  be  compelled  to  show  the  difference  in 
the  cost  justifying  an  mcrease. 

li&.  Gales.  I  will  simply  explain,  in  answer  to  that,  that  it  is  a 
much  more  difficult  propoirition  to  explain  guns,  no  two  of  which 
are  alike,  than  it  is  to  explain  a  bar  of  iron  or  a  bar  of  steel,  in  which 
each  item  is  identical. 

Mr.  TTnj>.  It  is  not  any  more  difficult  to  explain  guns  than  it  is  to 
show  the  difference  between  growing  lemons  in  Caluomia  and  grow- 
ing them  in  It^. 

Mr.  Oalbb.  Th^  are  not  the  same  lemons. 

7D941— H.  I>oc.  1605, 60-2— vol 
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Mr.  Clakk.  Mr.  Hill  has  stated  one  theory  that  we  want  the  facts 
on.  Now,  I  want  the  facts  on  an  entirely  different  theory,  to  find 
how  the  consumer  is  going  to  be  benefited.  If  you  can  get  both  sets 
of  those  figures,  I  think  the  obligation  is  on  you  just  as  much  as  it  is 
on  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Hill.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Clabk.  What  the  members  of  this  committee  really  want,  I 
take  it,  whether  Democrats  or  Republicans,  is  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CSlark.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  how  differently  we  nse 
the  facts  after  we  get  them.  Mr.  Hill  and  his  confreres,  the  Repub- 
licans, will  use  them  to  establish  one  theory.  I,  and  the  gentlemen 
operating  with  me,  will  perhaps  use  the  same  set  of  facts  to  prove 
another  uieory ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  the  facts  on  both  sides  of  the 
subject 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  has  a  right  to  speak  for  his  side, 
and  to  establish  his  theory.  This  side  will  use  the  facts  to  make  an 
honest  revision  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  will  make  an  honest  one,  too,  if  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  never  knew  of  your  doing  it  yet.  (To  Mr. 
Grales.)  You  have  simply  submitted  a  statement  of  the  imports.  We 
have  those  figures  in  the  public  records.  You  do  not  give  us  an^ 
enlightenment  at  all,  by  bringing  those.  What  we  want  to  know  is 
the  price  at  which  those  guns  are  landed  from  abroad  at  New  York, 
and  what  it  costs  to  make  them  here. 

Mr.  Hill.  Those  guns,  or  similar  guns. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  those  gnns.^  Not  the  identical  ones,  of 
course.  He  understands  that.  That  is  what  we  want.  It  flirows  a 
great  deal  more  light  upon  the  matter  than  does  the  amount  of  the 
importations. 

Mr.  Gales.  The  guns  are  not  similar.    • 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  They  do  not  come  in  competition  then,  do  theyf 

Mr.  Gales.  They  do.    There  are  no  two  qualities  that  are  identical. 

Mr.  Bontkge.  You  can  show  the  cost  of  the  different  guns  that 
come  in  competition,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Gales.  In  direct  competition? 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  Or  that  come  indirectly  in  competition! 

Mr.  Gauss.  They  do  not  come  in  direct  competition.  The  two 
are  side  by  side,  but  they  are  different.    They  are  not  the  same  guns. 

Mr.  Clark.  IBut  if  they  are  the  same  in  general  make-up,  tiiey  are 
classed  as  the  same  sort  of  guns,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Gales.  They  may  be  classed  as  double  or  single  guns. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  have  a  pot-metal  pistol  that  comes  from 
Europe,  and  one  that  comes  from  the  United  States,  lump  them 
together;  and  if  ^ou  find  a  magazine  gun  that  is  made  in  Europe,  and 
one  that  is  made  in  the  United  States,  class  them  together. 

Mr.  Gales.  The  magazine  guns  are  all  made  in  this  country,  and 
the  rifles  are  all  made  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  manufacturer  should  come  in  and  show  a 
very  large  importation  of  a  particular  class  of  goods  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  you  would  not  expect  us  to  iump  at  it  and  put  a 
tariff  duty  on.  He  might  get  one  that  would  stop  the  importation 
altogether.  Now,  look  at  it  from  both  sides,  and  make  out  your  case 
from  that  standpoint  Do  you  bring  in  government  reports  of  im- 
portations. 
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Mr.  Oaubs.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  haye  been  in  business  for  years,  and 
I  have  seen  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  imported  article  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  American  article. 

Mr.  HiiiL.  That  might  be  because  of  the  superiority  of  American 
workmanship,  or  the  method  of  manufacture,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Gales.  I  say,  that  is  true.  Now,  if  we  want  to  exclude  the 
foreigngoods  completely 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  are  neither  manufacturers  nor  importers.  At 
least,  I  am  not.  I  am  simply  trying  to  decide  this  qu^ion,  as  be- 
tween the  two  sides.    I  want  to  arrive  at  an  honest  decision. 

Mr.  Gauss.  You  do  not  take  the  position  that  it  is  a  crime  to 
import,  do  you! 

The  Chairmak.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Gales.  Or  that  importers  have  not  certain  rights! 

The  Chairmak.  I  have  never  taken  that  position,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  anybodv  ever  has. 

Mr.  Gales.  Wefl,  I  will  not  say  that  anybody  on  this  bench  has, 
bat  that  seemed  to  be  the  position  of  some  of  the  witnesses  that  you 
had  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  so! 

Mr.  Gales.  I  think  so;  yes — ^two  or  three  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Iidid  not  hear  anything  of  that  kind.  You  may 
have. 

Mr.  Gales.  One  man  said  that  he  believed — ^two  men  said  that  they 
believed  in  a  duty  which  would  positively  prohibit  imports. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not,  so  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

Mr.  Gales.  Well,  I  would  be— — 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  duty  that  destroys  our  manu- 
factures, either. 

Mr.  Gales.  Nor  do  L    I  do  not  want  to  pull  them  down  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  on  those  two  points  you  and  I  agree. 

Mr.  Gales.  I  do  not  want  to  pull  them  down.  I  want  to  keep  the 
thing  on  a  middle  level  with  them.  We  do  not  want  to  make  combi- 
nations against  thenu  as  they  have  against  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  us  to  act  in  your  favor,  without  knowl- 
edge, and  we  do  not  want  to  do  it. 

Sir.  Gales.  They  jacked  up  the  duty  under  this  last  schedule  very 
largely. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  had  the  same  opportunity  to  appear. 

Mr.  Gales.  Do  you  mean  in  1897 ! 

The  Chairman.  In  1897;  yes. 

Mr.  Gauss.  Well,  we  did  appear  in  1897,  but  the  trouble  was  that 
the  conmiittee  was  against  us  then. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  if  you  appeared  in  1897  you  did  then 
what  you  do  now,  and  simply  brought  in  government  statistics  show- 
ing what  the  amount  of  importations  had  been.  You  do  not  show 
the  difference  in  the  cost.    That  does  not  help  us  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  have  been  advised  by  both  sides  and  it  is  for 
you  to  eet  the  figures. 

Mr.  Gales.  I  will  be  glad  to  send  them  in  at  any  time  within  four 
or  five  days. 

Mr.  Clark.  Any  time  before  the  4th  day  of  December. 

Mr.  Gales.  All  right    I  will  send  them  in.    I  thank  you  gentle- 
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BXHXBIT  A. 

The  following  figures  incTnde  muskets,  muzzle-loading  shotguns,  and  parts 
thereof;  pistols,  revolvers,  and  parts  thereof;  shotguns,  double-barrel,  sporting, 
breech-loading,  combination  shotguns  and  rifles,  and  parts  thereof;  gunstocka 
and  all  other  parts  of  guns  or  rifles : 


Tear  ending— 


New  York. 


ToUl  (to- 

cludSngall 

other 

porta). 


June  80, 1907. 
June  30, 1906. 
June  80. 1906. 
Jane  30. 1900. 
June  80. 1896. 


1196,698 
290,626 
816,198 
691,876 
489,699 


$806,085 
606, 5M 
667,032 


617,235 


BEIEF  STTBHITTED  BT  HANTTFACTTrBEBS  OF  DOTTBLE-BABBEL 
BBEECH-LOADING  SPOBTOa  SHOTGirNS  ASKINO  MAINTE- 
HANCE  OF  PBESENT  DITTIES  ON  FIBEABMS. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November  28^  1908. 
To  the  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman^  and  Members  of  the  Carrvmittee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  In  reference  to  the  hearings  now  being  held  before 
your  honorable  committee  upon  the  subject  of  tariff  revision,  we, 
mwiuf  acturers  of  double-barrel  breech-loading  sporting  shotguns,  rep- 
resentinfi^  a  large  majority  of  those  actively  engaged  in  such  industry 
in  the  United  States,  do  urgently  petition  that  the  present  Dingley 
tariff,  act  of  July  24, 1897,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  such  arms  and  parts 
thereof,  he  maintained  without  change  for  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  Notwithstanding  the  protection  afforded  this  industry  by  the 
Dingley  schedule  there  have  been  imported  into  this  country  during 
the  ten  years  since  it  went  into  eflfect  until  June,  1907,  1,144,361 
double-barrel  breech-loading  shotguns,  which  come  directly  into  com- 
petition with  those  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  By  reason  of  the  protection  afforded  under  the  present  schedule 
we  were  encouraged  to  increase  our  capital  investment,  enlarge  our 
facilities,  increase  the  volume  of  our  output,  and  thereby  reduce  the 
selling  prices  to  the  consumer. 

(8)  Our  cost  of  labor  has  been  increased  20  to  25  per  cent  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  prosperity  and  increased  demand  for  labor  in  the 
metal- working  industries  generally  under  the  present  tariff. 

(4)  We  desire  also  that  the  present  tariff  on  component  parts  of 
sudi  guns,  as  well  as  on  the  finished  guns,  be  maintamed,  1^,  as  in 
former  years,  under  a  previous  schedule,  such  guns  be  imported  in 

Sarts  and  assembled  after  passing  the  customs  free,  thus  evading  the 
uty,  which  defect  and  abuse  of  the  principle  of  the  law  has  been 
corrected  by  the  pi^esent  tariff  act 
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(6)  A  manufactured  gun  is  more  than  80  per  cent  labor.  In  this 
industry  our  labor  costs  three  times  that  of  the  same  class  in  foreign 
countries. 

(6)  We  further  request  that  shotgun  barrels  in  single  tubes  forged 
rough  bored  and  gun  blocks  for  gunstocks  rough  hewn,  -or  sawed,  or 
planed  on  one  side,  be  continued  on  the  free  list  as  at  present,  because 
their  manufacture  or  production  can  not  be  economically  undertaken 
in  this  country. 

(7)  While  tiie  protection  afforded  under  the  present  schedule  has 
enabled  us  to  partly  hold  our  home  market,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  meet  foreign  competition  in  an^  neutral  territory. 

(8)  A  double-barrel  breech-loading  shotgun  is  a  luxury,  and  every 
argument  to  be  urged  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  applies  with  the 
greatest  force  to  an  industry  of  this  character. 

(9)  The  manufacturers  of  double-barrel  breech-loading  shotguns 
are  not  in  any  trust,  combination,  or  agreement,  either  ezpr^sed, 
implied,  secretly  understood,  or  otherwise,  for  any  purpose,  and  never 
have  been.  The  purchaser,  therefore,  receives  the  benefit  of  the  lowest 
price  at  which  our  product  can  be  manufactured  and  sold  in  open 
competition. 

In  reference  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Joseph  Ghtles,  importer, 
introduced  at  this  hearing^  we  beg  to  state : 

That  the  said  importer  is  of  the  firm  or  company  of  Schoverling, 
Daly  &  Gales,  of  the  city  of  New  York^  engaged  m  the  business  of 
importing  and  interested*  in  the  production  of  certain  foreign-made, 
double-barreled,  breech-loading  shotguns,  known  as  the  Sauer,  Daly 
and  Stake  guns,  and  others. 

The  reduction  of  imports  according  to  the  figures  submitted  by 
him  are  misleading  as  to  arms  of  this  class,  included  as  they  are  in 
the  totals  of  all  classes  of  arms  and  parts  thereof  in  said  figures. 

Statistics  from  the  government  reports  show  the  total  importations 
of  double-barrel  shotguns  during  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of 
the  present  tariff  act  to  have  t^en  49,733,  and  in  1907  (ten  years 
later)  44,185 — a  comparative  decrease  of  only  11  per  cent. 

The  fact  that  American  double-barrel  shotguns  are  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  $8  to  $500  further  refutes  the  statement  of  said  im- 
porter that  they  do  not  compete  with  all  grades  of  foreign-made  suns. 

The  importer  states  that  four  new  factories  have  been  started  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  firearms  in  this  country.  If  this  be 
true,  it  is  also  true  that  foreign  and  domestic  competition  have  re- 
sulted in  the  lowering  of  prices  of  double-barrel  shotguns  to  such 
extent  that  a  larger  number  of  such  factories  have  discontinued. 

Without  increased  cost  to  the  consumer  the  American  manufac- 
turers of  double-barrel  guns  are  now  furnishing  guns  better  in 
quality  than  ever  before.  To  meet  the  demand  for  medium  and 
low-priced  guns,  new  grades  have  been  established  at  prices  35  to  50 
per  cent  lower  than  the  average  prices  prevailing  when  the  present 
schedule  went  into  effect 

While  we  have  not  asked  for  an  increase,  we  assert  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  tariff  rates  on  double-barreled  sporting 
breech-loading  shotguns  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  ox 
this  industry. 
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Bespectfully  requestiBg  your  favorable  consideration,  we  subscribe 
ourseLves,  this  28th  day  of  November,  1908. 

Hunter  Abms  Co.,  Fulton,  N.  Y,, 
By  Thomas  Huntbb,  PremderU, 

Ithaca  Gun  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
By  Oio.  LiVBRMORB.  President. 

Parker  Bros.,  U.  A.  ICino,  Mbriden,  Conn. 

Lefever  Arms  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
By  J.  F.  DuRSTON,  President 

J.  Shtevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  MAsa^ 
By  E.  C.  F^NK,  Representative. 

N.  R.  Davis  A  Son,  Assonbt,  Mass., 
By  E.  C.  f^K,  Representative. 

Baker  Gun  A  Forging  Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
By  T.  W.  Maxweix,  President. 


THE  T.  STEVENS  ABMS  kSO  TOOL  CO.,  CHICOPEE  FAILS,  KA8S., 
THINES  THAT  A  NEW  CLASSIFICATION  AND  INCSEASS  OF 
DUTIES  FOB  FIBEABUS  IS  NECESSABT. 

The  New  Willard, 
Washington^  D.  C.j  November  £5^  1908. 
Hon.  Sbreno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman^  House  of  Representatives^ 

Washington^  D.  C 
Gentlemen:  In  reference  to  the  hearing  before  your  committee 
on  this  date  in  regard  to  the  tariff  on  metals  and  the  manufactures 
thereof,  the  undersigned,  representing  the  J.  Stevens  Arms  and  Tool 
Company,  of  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  rilSes,  single- 
shot  pistols,  single-barrel  guns,^  and  double-barrel  guns,  respectfully 
petition  you  as  follows : 

The  conditions  regarding  the  manufacture  of  the  above  items  are 
identical  .with  those  presented  to  you  under  the  same  date  by  the 
double-barrel  gun  manufacturers,  of  which  we  are  one  of  the  signers. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  present  tariff,  mentioned  in  paragraph 
157,  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  is  sufficient  protection  against  cheap 
foreign  rifles,  pistols,  and  single-barrel  guns. 

We  therefore  believe  that  the  duty  on  these  items  should  come 
under  paragraph  158,  which  provides  a  duty  of  $1.60  specific,  and 
in  addition  thereto  16  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  those  arms  valued  at 
not  more  than  $5,  and  a  duty  of  $4  specific,  and  in  addition  thereto 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  those  arms  valued  at  from  $5  to  $10. 

Trusting  that  your  committee  can  see  your  way  clear  to  follow 
these  recommendations  in  connection  with  the  coming  legislation,  we 
beg  to  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  Stevens  Arms  and  Tool  Compant, 
By  E.  C.  Fink,  Representative. 
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TEE  WDTGHESTEB  BEPEAXDirO  ABMB  CO.,  HEW  EAVEH,  COHH., 
FB0TE8T8  AGADTST  AHT  BEDVCTIOn  OF  THE  PBESEHT  DTTTIES 
OH  flBEABMa 

Nsw  Haysn,  CSonk.,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Skreko  E.  Patnx, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representativesj  Washingtony  D.  O. 

Dear  Sis:  We  understand  that  your  committee  has  been  ap- 
proached by  importers  of  foreign  arms  to  the  end  that  they  may 
induce  your  honorable  body  to  reduce  the  present  existing  tariff  on 
this  class;  and  we  write  to  protest  against  any  material  change  in 
the  present  arrangement,  which  to  the  best  of  our  belief  does  to-day 
leave  the  fweign  manufacturer  of  these  goods  with  material  ad- 
▼antage. 

In  the  manufacture  of  guns  two  classes  of  machines  are  chiefly 
used  the  world  over,  viz,  a  standard  form  of  Lincoln  milling  ma- 
chine, and  a  so-callea  edging  or  profiling  machine.  In  tibe  ordinary 
manufacture  these  machmes  are  run  by  oneratives  who  are  not  me- 
chanics and  who  have  no  actual  trade.  On  the  Continent  milling- 
machine  operatives,  who  form  the  larger  proportion  of  those  manu- 
facturing guns,  receive  from  $3.50  to  $4.50  per  week.  In  this  country 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  employ  people  for  the  same  work  at 
less  than  from  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  day,  or  $18.50  to  $15  per  week; 
and  the  same  is  practically  true  of  the  wag;es  of  all  other  employees 
engaged  in  this  line  of  manufacture.  It  is,  therefore,  safe  to  say 
that  the  continental  labor  cost  is  not  over  one-third  of  the  domestic 
labor  cost  For  an  example  of  the  working  of  the  present  schedules, 
let  us  take  $100  worth — lactory  cost-H>f  guns.  This  is  divisible  into 
two  main  factors,  as  follows: 

FVictoiy   cost $100 

LAbor 80 

liaterial 20 

The  foreign  manufacturer  may  have  a  slight  advantage  in  the 

Eurchase  of  some  of  the  material ;  in  the  purchase  of  steel,  for  instance, 
e  pretty  certainlv  has,  as  many  of  the  American  manufacturers  pur- 
chase a  considerable  proportion  of  this  material  abroad.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  the  wood!— walnut  of  various  kinds — for  stocks  and 
forearms.  For  the  purpose  of  the  present  argument,  however,  tibis 
advantage,  which  onlv  covers  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost  of  the 
.  gun,  may  oe  disregarded. 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  labor  cost  that  the  continental  manufacturer 
has  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  $80  labor  cost  to  the  American  mannfacturer  in  the  |100  value  in 

guns  amounts  on  the  continental  basis  to $26.07 

To  which  add  cost  of  material  on  the  American  basis 20. 00 

And  we  have  the  continental  factory  cost  of 46. 67 

Add  to  this  a  prollt  ot  sa j  12)  per  cent 6. 88 

52.60 
And  also  add  the  extreme  duty  (for  guns  of  more  than  $10  value),  |6 
each ;  and  the  3G  per  cent  ad  valorem  (say,  5  gons  at  $10.40  each) 4a  88 

100.88 
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To  the  American  mannftictarer'8  factory  cost  of $100. 00 

Add  a  profit  as  allowed  above  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  12}  per 
cent . . 12.50 


Makes 112. 50 

Which  compared  with  the  foreign  manufacturer's  New  York  duty-paid 
price  of 100. 88 


Gives  the  foreign  manufacturer  an  advantage  under  the  present  ached- 

Or  practically  11)  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  coupled  with  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  foreign 
funs  are  annually  imported  at  such  prices  that  the  American  manu- 
facturers can  but  barely  compete  with  them  will,  we  believe,  convince 
your  committee  that  the  present  basis  is  fairly  and  equitably  adjusted 
to  all  concerned  and  does  not  unduly  protect  the  American  manu- 
facturer or  leave  him  in  position  to  monopolize  the  domestic  market. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

WiNOHESTEH  BEPBAnNO  AbMS  Co., 
WiNCHBSTEE  BbNNBTT, 

Second  Vice-PrendenL 


THE  HOPHHS  ft  ALLEN  ABMS  CO.,  ZTOEWICH,  CONN.,  WISHES 
PBESENT  DITTT  ON  HBEASMS  BETAINEB. 

Norwich,  Conn.,  December  2^  1908. 
John  Dalzell,  M.  C, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  Z>.  O. 
X>EAR  Sir:  Eegarding  tariff  on  firearms,  we  wish  to  enter  our  pro- 
test against  any  change  being  made  in  the  present  duty. 

As  labor  is  tne  larger  part  of  the  cost  in  manufacturing,  this  class 
of  goods  we  can  not  compete  with  the  foreign  labor  market 

This  class  of  ffoods  is  bein^  sold  by  the  American  manufacturers 
-at  very  reasonable  prices,  and  we  are  supplying  the  market  with  a 
very  much  better  grade  of  goods  than  was  formerly  imported. 

We  believe  there  is  every  reason  why  this  industry  snould  be  pro- 
tected, and  no  good  reason  why  the  present  duty  should  be  changed 
in  any  respect. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  kind  consideration,  we  are. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Hopkins  &  Allen  Arms  Company. 
Chas.  B.  Lee,  General  Manager. 


THE  ITHACA  OTTN  CO.,  ITHACA,  N.  T.,  TTBGES  HAINTENANCE  OF 
THE  PBESENT  DUTIES  ON  FIBEABHS. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  December  «,  1908. , 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  that  portion  of  the  metal  schedule  which 
concerns  double-barreled  breech-loading  shotguns  and  parts  thereof, 
we  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  difference  in  labor  cost 
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between  this  and  foreign  countries,  so  far  as  this  industry  is  con- 
cerned. This  was  slightly  touched  upon  in  a  brief  filed  by  certain 
manufacturers,  in  which  we  concurred. 

We  therein  stated  that  a  manufactured  double-barreled  breech- 
loading  shotgun  is  80  per  cent  labor,  and  that  the  labor  of  our  foreign 
comp^tors  costs  them  about  one-third  as  much  as  American  labor. 
We  desire  that  you  should  take  a  specific  instance.  For  example,  a 
gon  which  costs  us  $20  to  manufacture — 

80  per  cent  is  labor <16. 00 

20  per  cent  is  material 4.00 


Total 20.00 

The  cost  to  manufacture  this  abroad,  figuring  the  cost  of  material 
the  same  as  here,  would  be  as  follows: 

Ubor «6. 88 

Material 4.00 


Total 9.88 

If  imported  under  the  present  rate,  the  duty  would  be  added,  as 
follows: 

Ad  valorem  16  per  cent %1, 89 

Specilic 4.00 


Total 6.39 


Totsl  coat  imported 14. 72 

Thus  the  £un  comes  to  the  importer  here,  after  paying  dutjr,  at  a 
cost  to  him  ^.28  below  the  figure  at  which  it  can  be  made  in  this 
country. 

See  how  this  actually  works  out:  Schoverling,  Daly  &  Oales,  of 
New  York  City,  import  among  other  gims  one  which  is  known  as 
the  "Sauer''  No.  1,  which  they  sell  for  $60.  This  gun  costs  them 
$24.   Upon  this  they  pay  duty  as  follows: 

Ad  valorem,  85  per  cent,  $8.40 ;  specific,  $6 ;  making  total  cost  after 
paying  duty  $38.40. 

Figuring  that  the  material  costs  no  more  here  than  abroad,  this 
gun  can  not  be  manufactured  in  this  coimtry,  considering  the  differ- 
ence in  labor  alone,  for  less  than  $51.43. 

Sdioverling,  Daly  &  Gales  buy  this  gun  abroad  and  import  it  for 
$18.03  less  than  the  bare  cost  of  manufacture  here.  That  is  the  reason 
why  they  import  them  instead  of  having  them  made  here. 

As  to  difference  in  cost  of  labor  between  America  and  England, 
see  the  affidavit  of  Alfred  Betts  hereto  attached.  We  would  say 
regarding  same  that  the  labor  of  continental  Europe  is  considered 
lower  than  that  of  England. 

These  facts  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  existence  of  this  industry 
here  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  present  rates  of  tariff  at 
least,  and  we  think  will  convince  you  that  the  difference  in  labor  is 
not  covered  even  now. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  consideration,  we  remain, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

-  Ithaca  Gun  Company, 
By  Gbo.  Livbbmobe,  President. 
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BXHIBIT  ▲• 

Sf  ATI  or  Nkw  Tobx« 

TampMna  County ,  $$: 

Alfred  Betta,  being  duly  Bwom,  deposes  and  says :  I  came  to  the  United  States 
from  England  four  years  ago  last  September.  Before  that  I  worked  at  the 
gun  business  ft>r  about  twenty  years  in  Birmingham.  I  worked  tor  Weblegr  A 
Scott,  Greeher,  and  the  Midland  Oun  Gompeny.  I  had  worked  by  the  day  and 
piecework,  and  I  had  employed  others  as  a  contractor.  I  therefore  know  what 
wages  were  paid  to  gun  workers.  The  average  wages  of  a  skilled  roan  like 
myself  was  about  flJBO  per  week.  When  I  came  to  this  country  I  could  earn 
about  $18  to  $21  per  week. 

I  am  now  working  for  the  Ithaca  Gun  Gompany,  and  am  making  net  from 
$20  to  $24  p»  week. 

My  father  and  uncle  were  gun  makers  before  me.  My  brother  is  a  gun 
maker  in  England,  and  is  able  to  make  from  $7  to  $7.50  per  week  when  he  can 
get  a  full  week's  work. 

Ax.nBD  Bnraa. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  2d  day  of  December,  1008. 

Paul  S.  Liyebmobx, 

Notary  Public 


THE  SAVAGE  ABMS  CO.,  TTTICA,  N.  T.,  WHITES  BELATIVE  TO 
FIBEASHS,  INCLirDINa  AITTOHATIG  PISTOLS. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  December  5,  1908. 
Hon.  Sbrbko  E.  Patkb, 

Chairman,  and  Members  of  the 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  O. 
Gentlemen  :  Having  failed  to  receive  notification  in  sufficient  time 
to  enable  us  to  be  personally  represented  before  your  committee  at 
the  recent  hearing  cm  firearms  schedule,  we  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing, and  respectfully  petition  that  the  duties  in  the  firearms  sdiedule 
be  not  reduced  in  any  manner. 

In  this  connection  we  hereby  heartily  indorse  the  statement  made  in 
briefs  to  your  honorable  committee  by  the  following  individuals  and 
firms :  Hunter  Arms  Ciompany,  Fulton,  N,  Y. ;  Ithaca  Gun  Company, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Parker  Brothers,  Meriden,  Conn.:  Lefever  Arms  Coni- 

fany,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  J.  Stevens  Arms  and  Tools  Company,  Chicopce 
'alls,  Mass. ;  N.  R.  Davis^  Assonet,  Mass. ;  Baker  Gun  and  Forging 
Company,  Batavia,  N.  Y.;  Iver  Johnson  Arms  and  Cycle  Works, 
Fitchburg,  Mass.;  and  the  Baker  Gun  and  Forging  Company,  Ba- 
tavia, N.  Y. 

We  further  desire  particularly  to  call  your  attention  to  recoil-oper- 
ated automatic  pistols,  an  article  not  manufactured  in  this  country  in 
1897,  and  consequently  not  scheduled  in  the  act  of  that  year.  Under 
the  decree  of  the  United  States  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  dated 
June  21.  1908,  abstract  15900,  T.  D.  28278,  automatic  pistols  were 
classified  as  side  arms  under  paragraph  154,  and  subject  to  a  duty  of 
85  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Believing  that  automatic  pistols  resemble  more  closely  revolvers 
than  side  arms,  and  that  they  should  pay  duty  as  revolvers,  we  request 
that  paragranh  158  be  amended  to  provide  that  revolving  pistols, 
magazine  ana  automatic  pistols,  and  parts  thereof  be  subject  to  a 
duty  of  75  cents  each  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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In  the  manufacture  of  fireftims  folly  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
constructicm  is  labor,  the  amount  of  material  consumed  in  each  indi- 
vidual arm  representing  but  a  minimum  of  its  finished  cost  Cheap 
labor  in  European  countries  enables  foreign  manufacturers  to  produce 
goods  at  muoi  lower  prices  than  American  manufacturers. 

All  of  the  work  of  the  American  manufacturer  is  done  in  the 
factory,  while  the  European  manufacturer  farms  out  his  woi^  to 
families,  and  his  factory  is  largely  an  assembling  plant  The  work 
osD  the  American  firearm  is  done  by  skilled  mechanics,  who  reoei¥« 
from  $1^  to  $3.50  per  day,  while  £he  foreign  manufacturer,  we  are 
credibly  informed,  pays  ^om  40  cents  to  80  cents  per  d^  for  the 
same  class  of  work.  Consequently,  if  the  American  manunicturer  is 
to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  business  and  American  labor  given  em- 
ployment in  this  art,  the  schedule  should  at  least  remain  as  adopted 
by  the  law  of  1897. 

Doubtless  your  committee  will  receive  many  requests  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  schedule  of  firearms.  Analyze  Ihese  requests,  and  you 
will  find  that  they  come  from  dealers  ana  importers  who  are  desirous 
of  marketing  foreign-made  goods  in  competition  with  the  American- 
made  product;  and  we  respectfully  protest  against  a  reduction  of 
the  tariff  for  any  such  purpose. 

A  firearm  is  a  luxury,  and  should  bear  a  larger  share  of  the  burden 
of  revenue  than  a  necessity. 

Pennit  us  to  advance  one  further  argument  covering  the  general 
situation,  viz,  that  manufacturers  of  firearms  should  be  given  every 
possible  help  and  encouragement  by  the  Federal  Government,  for 
the  reason  that  in  time  of  serious  warfare  they  might  be  of  inestimable 
service  to  the  country  at  large.  Consequently  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  preserve  and  protect  the  interest  of  home  manu- 
facture to  the  utmost  extent. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Savage  Arms  Co., 

Bekj.  Adriamge,  PreridenL 


SimiElCENTAL  STATEMENT  FILED  BT  JOSEPH  GALES,  OF 
SCHOYZBLHrO,  DALT  &  GALES,  NEW  TOBK  CITT,  RELATIVE  TO 
COST  OF  XAKINO  FIBEABHS. 

New  York,  December  i,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Ohmrman  Committee  an  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  promised  at  my  recent  interview  before  your  com- 
mittee on  November  25,  I  hand  you  herewith  some  additional  statis- 
tics in  the  matter  of  comparative  costs  on  guns  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tic manufacture. 

The  labor  does  not  average  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  cost,  and 
the  difference  between  the  foreign  and  domestic  labor  is  certainly 
fidlv  covered  by  a  duty  of  33J  per  cent. 

Tne  wages  in  Germany  have  more  than  doubled  during  the  last 
fiveyears  over  a  similar  period  prior  to  1889. 
Toe  foreign  gmas  q>ec]£ed  in  table  are  those  most  largely  imported. 
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Breeok4oad4ng  hammerleBa  ffuns. 


Foreign  maker. 


Original 


Bgaiya- 
lenL 


Present 
duty. 


United 
Sxpenoe.!    SUtas 
oont. 


Cheapest  Saner 

Becond-grade  Bauer 

Third-grade  Bauer 

Cheapest  Bauer,  automatic  ejector 

Charles  Daly,  cheapest 

Cheapest  Francotte 


Marks. 
96 
126 
170 
160 
195 
•  170 


t22.84 
29.76 
40.40 
86.70 
46.40 
82.80 


114.00 
16.40 
20.14 
17.60 
21.44 
17.48 


•0.76 
.76 
.76 
.75 
1.00 
.76 


Domestic  maker. 


Prioeto 
Jobben. 


flstimated 
manufao- 
turers* 
profit,  28 
percent. 


887. 69 
4A.90 
61.29 
68.46 

68.84 
61.08 


Colt 


Cheapett  A.  H.  Vbx,  second  grade 

Cheapest  Parker  Bros 

Second-grade  Parker  Bros 

Cheapest  automatic  ejector,  Parker  Bros 

Cheapest  Lefever 

Second-grade  Lefever 

Third-gzade  Lefeyer 

Cheapest  automatic  ejector,  Lcfevcr 

Cheapest  Remington 

Second-grade  Remington , 

Third-grade  Remington v 

Cheapert  L.  C.  Smith 

Second-grade  L.  C.  Smith 

Third-gnde  L.  C.  Smith 

Cheapest  Smith  automatic  ejector 


824.00 
27.48 
46.17 
46.17 
20.00 
24.06 
8K16 
27.00 
17.76 
24.75 
88.00 
19.00 
27.60 
46.  U 
27.60 


86.63 
6.30 

10.66 

10.66 
4.60 
5.52 
7.16 
6.21 
4.02 
6.26 
7.69 
4.87 
6.82 

10.68 
6.32 


I1&48 
21.18 
86.61 
86.61 
16.60 
18.68 
24.00 
20.79 
18.78 
19.50 
26.41 
14.68 
21.18 
85.67 
2L18 


•Francs. 


BreecMoading  hammer  guns. 


Foreign  maker. 

Original 
cost. 

Equiva- 
lent. 

Duty. 

Chaigea. 

Onited 
Btotes 
cost. 

Kenmann  grade: 

762 

/Vanes. 
18.76 
20.25 
25.55 
60.95 
29.56 

13.62 
4.00 
4.94 
9.86 
6.09 

82.04 
2.10 
2.24 
6.48 
4.86 

.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 

•  86.86 

1794. 

•  6.80 

K20 

7  88 

1020 

15.68 

N  20  twist    

10.74 

Domestic  maker. 

Price  to 
jobben. 

Deduct  20 

percent 

estimated 

manuftuy 

turers' 

profit. 

Ooat. 

Hopkins  A  Allen: 

Blued 

88.60 
9.60 
8.00 

12.00 
13.00 

7.00 

81.70 
1.90 
1.60 

2.40 
2.60 

1  iO 

86.80 

Twist 

7  60 

Stevens  Armn  Co  . , , 

6.40 

L.  C.  Smith: 

Blued 

9  60 

Twist 

10  40 

AmeHcan  0»»n  Co .^ , ,..,.-,_^,,,,.,. 

.s  so 

•These  are  inferior,  and  no  similar  American  gune  are  made. 

Breech-loading  single  guns: 

Original  cost 15  francs 

Equlyalent $2. 95 

Duty 2. 03 

Expense .  15 

United  States  cost 6. 18 
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DomeBtie  breeck-Ioadlnf  single  gnnsp  all  makes:  • 

Price  to  Jobbers $3.76 

-    Estimated   profit 1.00 

Oost 2. 7i 

Tours,  very  truly, 

SCHOVEBLINO,  DaLT  &  GaLES. 

Joseph  Gales. 


F.  IL  FABWELL,  BAKER  GTTN  AHD  FOEGIHG  CO.,  BATAVIA,  N.  T., 
WHITES  BELATIYE  TO  DOTIBLE-BABEEL  SHOTGUNS. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  November  14^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  HfeanSj 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib  :  In  reference  to  hearings  now  being  had  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tariff  before  your  honorable  committee,  we  are  advised 
that  the  metal  schedule,  which  includes  our  manufacture  of  double- 
barreled  guns,  will  be  taken  up  on  the  25th  of  this  month.  This  is  a 
very  important  matter  wiUi  us,  as  upon  the  protection  afforded  us 
by  the  present  schedule  our  prosperity,  if  not  our  very  existence, 
clepends. 

While  we  may  not  be  able  to  have  a  personal  representative  at  the 
hearing,  we  beg  to  submit  to  you  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  upon 
this  subject,  written  to  the  Hon.  Peter  A.  Porter,  Representative  of 
this  district  in  Congress,  under  date  of  December  28j  1906,  covering 
to  some  extent  the  conditions  involved  by  the  tariff  in  our  business. 
While  these  figures  are  not  brought  down  to  date,  we  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  material  change  in  the  principle  involved  except  that 
we  might  add  that  we  believe  our  competitors  in  Europe  are  steadily 
developing  improved  facilities  in  the  way  of  modem  machinery  to 
better  utiuze  their  cheaper  labor.  We  therefore  believe  that  any  re- 
duction in  tiie  present  schedule  would  work  ^eat  hardship  to  us  as 
one  of  the  smaller  manufacturers,  and  no  doubt  to  others  in  the  ^me 
bne  as  well. 

We  respectfully  ask  your  attention  to  the  article  submitted,  and  beg 
to  place  ourselves  on  record  as  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  present 
schedule. 

Thanking  you  for  any  courtesy  and  attention,  we  are. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Baker  Gun  and  Forging  Compant, 
F.  M.  Farwell,  President. 


EOH.  PETEB  A.  POBTEB,  H.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEB  OF  F.  H.  FAB- 
WELL,  BAEEB  GUN  KSD  FOBGING  CO.,  BATAYIA,  N.  Y.,  BELA- 
TIYE TO  DOUBLE-BABBEL  SHOTGUNS. 

December  28,  1906. 
Hon.  Peter  A.  Porter,  M.  C, 

Niaogara  Falls^  N.  T, 
Mt  Dear  Sir;  In  compliance  with  your  esteemed  request,  I  now 
take  pleasure  in  writing  you  something  of  my^  views  regarding  the 
present  tariff  schedule  in  its  relation  to  our  business.. 
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We  manufacture  a  line  of  double*barrel  shotguns  in  numerous 
grades,  ranging  in  retail  price  from  $20  to  $250.  It  is  a  similar  line 
to  that  extensively  manufactured  in  Europe  for  some  generations 
past  in  its  yarious  stages  of  progressive  development.  As  with 
many  other  things,  we  and  other  American  makers  have  been  follow- 
ers rather  than  leaders  in  this  line  and  only  until  recently  could  we 
justly  claim  equality  or  superiority  in  its  production.  Unlike  many 
other  articles,  the  ^un  had  its  orig^in  and  earlj  development  as  weil 
as  its  later  perfection  in  the  civilized  countries  of  the  Old  World. 
Its  initial  steles  of  manufacture  in  this  country  were  therefore  in 
direct  competition  with  the  established  facilities  and  lowly  paid 
skilled  labor  of  those  countries. 

Concurrently  with  the  rapid  development  of  military  arms  in 
Europe  incident  to  almost  perpetual  warfare  there  for  generations, 
the  sporting  arm  or  double-oarrel  fowling  piece  which  we  manufac- 
ture was  a&o  developed  and  found  its  broadest  field  of  use  in  this 
and  other  countries  of  limited  settlement,  abounding  in  quantities  of 
wild  game. 

It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  its  manufacture  should  early 
have  been  undertaken  in  this  country,  which  on  established  prin- 
ciples and  models  probably  could  not  have  been  successfully  done 
without  some  protection. 

Contradictory  to  the  theoretical  decline  of  the  uses  of  the  arm  on 
account  of  the  diminishing  q^uantities  of  game  and  the  enactment  of 
wise  laws  limiting  the  shootmig  season  in  most  States  to  a^  few  fall 
months,  a  large  industry  has  been  built  up  which  is  now  in  nearly 
every  individual  case  prosperous  and  fairly  profitable. 

We  are  protected  under  the  present  schedule  by  a  compound  duty, 
so  far  as  it  affects  our  product,  of  $6  specific  and  85  per  cent  ad 
valorem  (on  ^ns  valued  at  more  than  $10).  Our  cost  of  manu- 
facture comprises  approximately  60  per  cent  labor,  25  per  cent  mate- 
rial, and  16  per  cent  general  expenses.  For  labor- we  pay  about  twice 
or  tiiree  times  that  paid  the  same  class  in  Europe.    A  considerable 

?>art  of  our  cost  of  material,  however,  goes  to  the  European  manu- 
acturers  and  their  labor  for  min  barrels  and  stocks,  from  whence  we 
obtain  all  that  we  use.  While  a  few  steel  barrels  are  made  in  this 
country,  the  manufacture  of  figured  Damascus  and  twist  barrels 
has  never  been  undertaken  here  to  any  extent  nor  with  any  degree  of 
success.  The  making  of  this  class  of  barrels  is  done  mostly  by 'hand 
and  in  its  nature  does  not  admit  of  much  machine  work.  Not  only 
are  we  lacking  in  the  necessary  skill  and  material  to  properly  make 
them,  but  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  considering  tne  work  in- 
volve prohibits  their  manufacture  here. 

Almost  from  the  time  of  the  invention  of  firearms  has  this  indus- 
try been  carried  on  in  European  countries  with  crude  facilities  but 
consummate  skill,  and  it  is  an  instinctive  art  with  them  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  by  those  engaged  in  it  These  barrels, 
rough  bored,  come  in  duty  free  as  raw  material,  from  which  sta^  we 
build  them  up,  together  with  all  other  parts  of  the  gun,  with  skilled 
labor  into  the  finished  product. 

The  price  of  our  product  has  been  steadily  lowered,  while  the  cost 
of  certain  labor  ana  materials  entering  into  its  construction  during 
the  more  recent  time  has  been  increased.  This  has  been  the  result 
not  only  of  domestic  competition,  but  made  possible  by  larger  sides, 
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steadier  ontpnt,  and  the  resultant  economies  of  mannfacture  and  gen- 
eral prosx)eroas  conditions  under  a  stable  tariff  policy.  It  doubtless 
coula  not  have  been  done  in  competition  with  f oreim  labor  but  for 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  present  tariff.  Under  the  so-called 
Wilson  schedule  of  lower  duties  oxvt  factory  was  forced  temporarily 
to  dose. 

I  think  you  would  hardly  wish  to  see  the  labor  conditions  of  this 
oonntiy  like  those  of  Europe,  as  I  myself  have  but  recently  seen  them 
there.  That  is  a  hard  country  on  man's  best  friends — ^women  and 
dogs — ^while  the  children  oome  in  for  no  small  share  of  the  toil  and 
drudgery  necessary  to  their  subsistence  at  the  expense  of  early  in- 
tellectual and  physical  development  While  in  many  gun  factories 
there  conditions  are  satisfactory  according  to  their  standards,  wages 
generally  paid  skilled  mechanicians  are  much  lower  dian  in  this 
oountnr,  and  a  large  part  of  the  heavy  and  mechanical  labor  is  per- 
formed by  poorly  paid  women,  such  as  is  done  in  this  country  by  men 
at  fair  wages.  The  cheaper  grades  of  guns,  however,  many  of  which 
find  their  way^  into  this  market,  are  produced  by  labor  wmch  hardly 
realizes  an  existence. 

Up  to  a  certain  stage,  guns  are  made  by  machinery  mostly,  but 
after  that  it  is  all  hand  labor. 

The  cheaper  grades  produced  abroad,  costing  there  but  $4  or  $5, 
pass  throu^  the  hands  of  some  40  different  workmen  and  under^ 
as  many  different  processes  of  skilled  or  partlv  skilled  labor.  This 
is  done  largely  by  the  women  and  children  under  piecework  contract 
in  their  own  homes,  and  how  little  each  receives  is  not  difficult  to 
estimate  approximately. 

Even  from  the  standpoint  of  altruism,  their  conditions  would  not 
be  materially  bettered  by  a  change  in  our  tariff,  but  on  the  contrary, 
competition  on  a  nonprotective  basis  would  doubtless  force  similar 
conoitions  here  or  else  a  lar^e  reduction  in  our  output. 

Of  the  guns  which  come  mto  competition  with  those  we  manufac- 
ture there  were  imported  into  this  country,  according  to  statistics  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  CJommerce  and  Labor,  oy  years  (ending 
June  30)  and  values:  1903,  $69,688;  1904,  $62,538;  1905,  $62,461; 
1906,  $66,337. 

The  importation  of  forged  rough-bored  tubes  for  barrels  by  the 
American  manufacturers  for  the  corresponding  years  were:  1903, 
$233,826.66;  1904,  $172^691.19;  1905,  $216,876;  1906,  $260,683. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  we  have  been  barely  able  to 
hold  our  home  market  against  the  finished  product  of  foreign  compe- 
tition^ and  have  drawn  heavily  upon  them  for  our  rough  tubes  or 
barrels,  which  do  not  come  into  competition  to  any  considerable 
extent  with  similar  manufacture  here,  being  produced  abroad  by 
low-paid  skilled  labor  of  special  experience. 

I  have  before  stated  that  while  our  labor  and  material  have  been 
increasing  in  cost  and  are  higher  than  in  Europe,  the  price  of  our 
product  has  been  lowered  by  domestic  competition.  Paradoxical  as 
It  may  seem^  we  are  now  able  to  place  upon  our  home  market  guns 
of  about  the  same  grade  at  about  the  same  prices  as  those  manufac- 
tured abroad  are  juaced  on  their  markets  there. 

The  manufacture  of  the  standard  double-barreled  gun,  however,  is 
not  and  has  not  for  some  years  been  excessively  profitable,  paying  but 
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a  fair  return  upon  the  capital  invested,  and  in  some  cases  none  at  all. 
Only  by  keeping  up  the  Tolume  can  the  scale  be  prevented  turning 
from  the  profit  to  the  loss  side  of  the  balance  sheet,  and  this  doubtless 
could  not  oe  done  if  our  tariff  were  lowered,  admitting  a  flood  of  the 
foreign  product  to  be  poured  in  upon  us,  with  but  little,  if  any,  lower- 
ing of  prices  to  the  consumer. 

X  have  previously  mentioned  something  of  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  ^un  making,  to  show  that  it  had  its  origin  abroad,  and  there- 
fore, unlike  many  other  American  industries,  did  not  have  its  initia- 
tive here.  It  had  to  be  developed  in  the  face  of  stronc;  foreign  com- 
petition, and  therefore  protection  was,  and  I  believe  stul  is,  necessary. 

From  the  same  source  as  the  previous  statistics  quoted  I  am  able  to 
give  you  some  further  figures  snowinff  the  capital,  wages,  and  value 
of  output  of  the  American  firearms  industry,  as  follows: 


Tmt. 

Oapltia. 

WAffBi- 

Oatimt. 

1880- , -    . 

1890 

1906                            .          ,     —                 .        ..  - 

|B,U6.488 
4.672,424 
6,916.281 

10,878,864 

18,700,281 
1,675,081 
2.648,866 
8,722.860 

16,786.986 
2,822,514 
5,444,669 
8,S75,SO0 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  ratio  of  wages  to  output:  1880, 
47  per  cent;  1890,  50  per  cent;  1900,  47  per  cent;  1906,  45  per  cent 
As  the  value  of  output  given  is  probably  higher  than  actual  cost,  these 
ratios  should  doubtless  be  20  to  25  per  cent  higher,  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  of  any  benefits  of  the  tariff  labor  shares  at  least 
equally  with  invested  capital.  You  will  observe  the  diminution  of 
nearly  50  per  cent  of  capital  between  1880  and  1890,  which  takes  in 
the  period  of  tariff  revision  of  1883,  and  the  free  trade  or  tariff  re- 
form administration  of  1884  to  1888,  leading  up  to  the  higher  revision 
of  1890.  From  1890  to  1900  an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent  in  capi- 
tal is  shown,  but  still  15  per  cent  below  that  of  1880 — ^twenty  years 
before.  This  included  the  short  period  of  operation  of  the  higher 
tariff  of  1890,  the  free-trade  revision  of  1894,  and  the  return  to  the 
higher  schedule  of  1897.  From  1900  to  1905  note  the  large  increase 
in  the  five  years  from  seven  millions  to  over  ten  millions  under  the 
prasent  schedule — ^a  strong  argument  surely  for  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection. 

The  basic  patents  of  the  double-barrel  fi^n  have  long  since  expired 
and  therefore  afford  us  no  protection  in  this  form  except  as  to  a  few 
minor  or  special  features.  Neither  are  we  in  any  combination  with 
other  manufacturers  to  restrict  output  or  prices.  We  are  simply  in 
open  competition  with  the  older-established  industry  and  lower-paid 
labor  of  Europe,  in  which  our  only  advantage  lies  in  the  tariff  and  our 
hope  in  its  stability  on  the  present,  as  I  J^lieve,  just  and  equitable 
basis. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

F.  M.  Fabwell, 
Preddent'Treasvrer  Baker  Chin  and  Forging  Campwn/y. 
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ATJTOMATIC  PISTOLS. 

[Panimph  198.] 

Chicago,  III.,  Marquette  Building. 

COMMITTBB  OK  WaTS  AND  MbANB, 

Hou»e  of  BepresentativeSj  Washdngtonj  Z?.  O. 
Gjentlemsn  :  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  auto- 
matic pistols  are  not  classified  in  the  present  tariff  schedule.  The 
manufacture  and  sale  of  this  pistol  is  controlled  by  only  one  Ameri- 
can manufacturer,  whose  cost  of  production  is  only  from  10  to  16 
per  cent  more  than  the  cost  of  proauction  in  Europe.  The  American 
consumer,  however,  is  charged  from  five  to  six  times  the  original 
cost  on  account  of  the  almost  prohibitive  tariff  of  45  per  cent;  and 
we  believe  that  on  looking  into  this  matter  you  will  agree  with  us 
that  this  class  of  merchandise  should  not  be  taxed  over  20  to  25  per 
cent 

Bespectfully,  yours, 

The  Connor  Gorhah  CompakT| 
W.  A.  Withers. 


KEVOI.VEBS,  SHOTGUNS,  AND  BICYCLES. 

[Paragrapbfl  168  and  183.] 

FrrcHBTTBO,  Mass.,  November  t6y  1908. 
HcxL  Sebeko  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman^  Washington^  D.  C. 
HoKORABiB  Sir  :  We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  any  reduo- 
tion  in  tariff  on  revolvers,  shotguns,  and  bicycles. 

We  feel  that  the  present  rate  hardly  protects  our  manufactures, 
and  we  hope  you  will  use  your  influence  to  protect  the  makers  of  the 
above-named  lines  of  goods,  and  not  have  the  tariff  on  same  reduced. 
Thanking  you  for  anything  that  you  can  do  for  us  in  this  con- 
nection, we  are 

V«7  truly,  yours, 

IvER  Johnson's  Arms  and  Cycle  Works. 
Fred  L  Johnson. 


ENAMELED  WARE. 

[Paragraph  159.] 

BTATEHEST  07  LOTHB  DTOBAH,  PSESZOEFr  OF  THE  DTOBAH- 
SICHAKDSOH  ItAHXTFACTITBINO  COHPAHT,  OF  BEAYES  FALLS, 
PA,  BELAUVE  TO  EVAHELED  IBON  SIGNS. 

Thursday,  December  TT^  1908. 
Mr.  Inoraic  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we 
represent  the  manufacturers  of  enameled-iron  signs.    Up  to  within 
ten  years  ago  the  greater  part  of  this  work  was  done  in  England. 

75041— H.  Doc.  1606, 60-2— YOl  \ 
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Mr.  Dalssell.  What  duty  does  it  pay! 

Mr.  Ikqram.  Forty  per  cent,  and  oomes  under  porcelain  plates. 
In  England  it  is  quite  a  large  industryi  as  they  have  14  or  15  factories 
making  it  Up  to  about  ten  years  ago  we  could  not  make  this  goods 
in  this  country,  because  we  aid  not  nave  the  experience  and  we  did 
not  know  how  to  work  it,  but  now  we  can  make  it  as  ^ood  as  they 
can  make  it  in  England.  We  hare  built  up  the  business  m  this  coun- 
try, and  I^  do  not  think  now  that  there  is  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
tlie  work  imported.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  for  an  increase  of  duty, 
but  I  simply  want  to  protest  against  the  duty  being  taken  off. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  do  not  see  where  it  comes  in  under  the  head  of 
porcelain. 

Mr.  Ingram.  It  oomes  in  under  the  head  of  porcelain  plates. 

Mr.  Hnx.  It  is  in  paragraph  159,  wares  or  articles,  enameled  or 
glazed. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  What  is  it  that  you  want? 

Mr.  Ingram.  We  want  the  duty  to  remain  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  value  of  this  business  now? 

Mr.  Ingram.  It  was  about  $200,000  last  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  are  your  competitors  doing? 

Mr.  Ingram.  I  presume  that  we  do  as  much  as  all  of  the  others  put 
together. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  amount  of  the  business  would  be  about 
$400,000? 

Mr.  Ingram.  Yes.sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  importations? 

Mr.  Ingram.  I  can  not  tell  it  exactly,  but  it  can  not  be  much  more 
than  $50,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  $400,000  worth  was  produced  here  and 
about  $60,000  worth  imported? 

Mr.  Ingram.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  control  about  80  per  cent  of  the  American 
market  under  the  present  duty? 

Mr.  Ingram.  No  ;  we  control  about  50  per  cent  We  make  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  goods. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  talking  about  the  entire  trade. 

Mr.  Ingram.  Yes;  the  entire  amoimt  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  about  80  per  cent  of  it  made  in  America 
and  less  than  20  per  cent  imported  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Ingram.  Yes,  sir.  Formerly  we  could  not  produce  it  in  this 
country.  We  did  not  know  how  to  handle  the  matter  of  ^lameling, 
and  to  show  you  the  difficulty  that  there  was,  there  have  been  about 
eight  firms  who  are  now  deiunct,  hsrving  ffone  out  of  the  business. 
Tli^  could  not  overcome  the  difficulties  and  compete  with  England. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  does  the  labor  cost  compare  with  the  cost  of 
the  material? 

Mr.  Ingram.  We  do  $205,000  worth  of  that  business  and  the  labor 
cost  is  $65,000,  or  about  80  per  cent 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  balance  is  material  and  fixed  charges? 

Mr.  Ingram.  Yes;  and  selling  expenses. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  latnor  cost  in  England? 

Mr.  Ingram.  I  worked  in  one  of  the  principal  factories  in  England 
from  the  time  I  was  14  years  of  age  until  I  oecame  21  years  of  age, 
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when  I  eame  to  this  country.  We  pay  our  furnace  men  from  $2  to 
|iL25  a  day,  imd  the  same  men  work  over  there  for  about  $7  a  week. 

The  Chaismak.  Ton  say  that  you  have  <mly  been  able  to  produce 
it  within  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Ingram.  Ten  years  ago  more  than  50  per  cent  of  it  was  im- 
ported, and  now  only  about  10  per  cent  of  it  is  imported. 

The  Chaibmak.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  production  I 

Mr.  Inokam.  About  $400,000  worth  per  year. 

The  CwATWifAK.  And  how  much  imported! 

Mr.  Ingram.  About  $50,000  worth. 

The  Chairman.  That  included  goods  that  are  enameled  or  leased 
and  everything  under  the  40  per  cent  paragraph! 

Mr.  Ingram.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  were  giving  the  labor  cost  in  England. 

Mr.  Ingram.  I  was  going  to  sjieak  of  our  designers.  The  sign 
whidi  I  have  cbowed  jou  is  a  plain  advertising  sign  in  two  colors. 
That  is  the  (me  which  is  principally  used  by  advertisers  in  the  United 
States. 

Beoently  two  men  came  from  England  and  I  hired  them.  I  pay 
one  $22  per  week  and  the  other  $25  per  week.  One  of  those  men,  in 
Englano,  cmly  £Ot  $6.50  per  week  and  the  other  $7.50  per  week. 
ThSt  dhows  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  in  that  particular  kind 
of  work.    When  I  worked  in  England  I  got  $12  per  week. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  wages  in  England  one-tnird  less  than  they 
are  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Ingram.  A  good  deal  less  than  that.  We  pay  anywhere  from 
50  per  cent  to  150  per  cent  more  wages.  Some  of  this  work  is  done 
by  female  labor.  We  use  about  45  girls.  We  can  not  hire  a  girl  for 
less  than  $4.50  p^  week.    The  ^rls  do  the  lettering. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  mudi  do  these  girls  get  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Ingram.  From  $6  to  $10  per  week. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  what  do  they  get  on  the  other  side! 

Mr.  Ingram.  I  know  of  one  girl  on  the  other  side,  whom  I  under- 
stand has  been  in  the  same  factory  twenty-five  years,  and  she  gets  $4 
per  week.  They  pay  girls  over  there  anywhere  from  $2  to  $3  per 
week.  We  can  not  start  a  girl  in  here  who  is  over  16  years  of  age 
for  lees  than  $4.50  per  week. 

Ab*.. Underwood.  What  is  the  average  difference  in  the  labor  in 
America  as  to  pocentage!  In  other  words,  what  would  be  the  differ- 
ence in  the  percentage  between  England  and  America  as  to  labor! 

Mr.  Ingram.  It  is  about  one-thira. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  in  America  a  dealer  would  estimate  an 
average  of  Mi  cents  as  the  difference  in  wages! 

Bftr.  Ingram.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  of  the  cost  of  this  product,  the  wage  cost, 
of  tyufclring  these  signs  is  30  per  cent.  The  difference  in  the  wage  cost 
here  and  abroad  would  be  20  per  cent  and  the  difference  in  the  tariff 
and  warns  would  be  26  per  cent  of  the  cost! 

Mr.  £iinAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  asking  40  per  cent! 

Mr.  Inobam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  there  is  a  protection  over  and  above  the 
labor  cost! 
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Mr.  Ingbam.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  cost  of  selling. 

Mr.  U2n>ERW00D.  They  have  to  pay  the  same  amount  of  money 
for  selling  the  product  here  that  you  have  to  pay? 

Mr.  Ingram.  Tes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  or  make  your  steel  sheets? 

Mr.  Ingram.  We  buy  them.  English  work  costs  24  cents  laid  down 
in  this  country.  We  have  sold  a  ^ood  deal  at  a  less  price.  We  have 
sold  as  low  as  20  cents  a  foot,  which  is  only  a  5  per  cent  margin. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  this  only  one  of  the  items  that  you  make! 

Mr.  Ingram.  That  is  one  of  our  articles  called  the  "  porcelain  sign." 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  your  business  exclusively  tiiat  of  making  signs? 

Mr.  Ingram.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  This  is  not  similar  to  the  big  order  business,  such  as 
the  manufactured  tableware,  dishes,  etc.,  which  also  come  under 
this  classification  in  paragraph  159?  Yours  is  a  peculiar  or  special 
business? 

Mr.  Ingram.  It  is. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  anybody  in  competition  with  you? 

Mr.  Ingram.  There  are  four  other  firms. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  mean  competition  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Ingram.  We  do  have  some,  but  we  have  practically  killed  the 
English  competition. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  the  duty  increased? 

Mr.  Ingram.  No,  sir;  we  are  able  to  hold  our  own  with  England 
at  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  It  is  just  about  all  that  we  can  do  to  hold 
our  own  at  that  rate. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  You  want  that  rate  retained? 

.Mr.  Ingram.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  can  hold  your  own? 

Mh  Ingram.  Yes,  sir.  In  England  it  is  a  regular  business.  There 
are  10  or  15  concerns  maldtig  these  signs  in  England,  and  the  reason 
why  the  American  advertisers  do  not  use  so  much  of  these  is  because 
they  do  not  make  it  a  standard.  In  England  a  man  buys  a  sign  and 
wants  it  to  last  ten  years.  They  use  more  of  those  over  there  than 
we  do  in  this  country.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  demand  in  Uiis 
country  for  that  kind  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  signs  of  the  class  where  they  are 
used  for  distributing,  where  they  use  large  quantities  of  the  same 
thing  with  the  same  wording? 

1M&.  Ingram.  Yes.  sir ;  for  instance,  we  got  an  order  for  an  adver- 
tisement, like  the  "Tom  Keene"  cigar.  We  are  making  6,000  of 
those  signs.  They  can  buy  those  signs  in  England,  now,  cheaper 
than  we  make  them.  We  can,  however,  make  them  quicker  deliveries. 
That  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  have  the  advantage  in  competition 
with  England. 

Mr.  Needham.  Can  you  give  us  a  list  of  those  doing  business  of 
this  kind  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Ingram.  I  can  give  it  to  you  up  to  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  This  year  we  took  an  order  from  the  Continental  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York — an  order  that  we  had  been  trying  to  get  for 
five  years.  We  had  never  been  able  to  make  a  price  that  would  com* 
pete  with  those  English  signs.  We  did  not  make  any  money  on  that 
order,  but  we  wanted  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  pride. 
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ZH0KA8  K  HIEDimrGHAirS,  NEW  YOEK  CITT,  ASKS  FOB  NEW 
CLASSIFICATION  FOB  ENAKELED  WABE. 

New  York,  November  W,  1908. 
H<XL  Sebeno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman^  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  0. 

Snt:  The  undersigiied  represent  the  manufacturers  of  enameled 
ware  in  the  United  States.  Your  committee  have  given  notice  that 
on  the  25th  instant  you  will  consider  Schedule  C,  and  we  beg  to  file 
answer  to  said  notice  and  to  present  herein  a  very  brief  statement, 
later  to  be  amplified  by  the  submission  of  proofs  of  our  several  con- 
tentions. 

There  are  in  this  country  about  28  factories  manufacturing  enam- 
eled ware;  the  aggregate  capital  invested  is  in  excess  of  $20^000,000. 
The  number  of  working  people  who  are  dej>endent  on  the  industry 
aggregate  15,000;  the  industry  is  diversified,  in  that  our  factories  are 
located  in  10  States,  to  wit.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West 
Vii^nia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and  Maryland. 

We  are  not  asking  for  exceptional  protection  under  the  tariff.  An 
anomalous  condition  exists  under  the  present  law,  for  the  unfinished 
iron  shape,  when  imported,  is  assessed  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  (vide 
par.  193),  and  although  to  convert  said  shape  into  ware  (which  in- 
volves added  cost  of  about  15  per  cent,  represented  by  the  applica- 
tion of  enamels) ;  yet  the  finished  ware,  when  imported,  is  assessed 
only  40  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent  less  than  on  the  basis  of  the  ware.  We 
respectfulhr  ask  that  imported  enameled  ware  be  assessed,  at  least 
the  rate  of  duty  now  collected  on  the  unfinished  shape,  or  base,  i.  e., 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Selative  to  the  enforcement  of  the  tariff  provisions,  at  this  time  we 
do  not  {>ropose  to  go  into  details.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  however,  that 
certain  importations  of  foreign  enameled  ware  have  received  consid- 
eration, not  intended  by  Congress  when  the  present  tariff  law  was 
enacted.  A  system  has  prevaifed  whereby  certain  importing  interests 
have  fattened.  The  means  employed  have  been  unwarrantame.  Gross 
undervaluations  have  been  rife  and  the  imported  ware  has  been  en- 
tered and  passed  at  ruinous  prices. 

We  would  brieflv  invite  your  attention  to  the  operation  of  the  Ger- 
man treats,  so-called,  wherein  export  value  has  been  determined  as 
the  basis  for  the  assessment  for  customs  duties.  We  are  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  prominent  in  stimulating  the  German  treatj  scheme 
was  an  enameled-ware  importer,  whose  goods  have  been  m  almost 
continuous  controversy  with  the  customs  during  the  past  seven 
yearSb  The  law  has  been  openly  defied  respecting  entries  on  true 
values  and  honest  packing.  Importations  oi  alleged  second-quality 
goods — actuallv  first-quahty — at  second-class  values  have  been  con- 
tinually passed  at  the  principal  ports  of  entry.  Against  such  condi- 
tions our  industry  has  been  seriously  handicapped.  For  years  we 
have  aided  the  Treasury  Department  in  its  efforts  to  enforce  an  hon- 
est collection  of  the  duty  upon  foreign  enameled  ware. 

The  certificates  of  foreign  chambers  of  commerce,  which,  under  the 
existing  German  treaty  are  used  in  determining  dutiable  values,  have 
in  several  instances  been  found  to  have  been  prompted  and  even  exe- 
cated  by  a  member  of  the  exporting  firm* 
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Nearly  half  a  score  of  separate  and  independent  inTestigationfl  of 
shipments  of  foreign  enameled  ware  have  been  made  abroad  by  offi- 
cers of  the  Treasury  Department,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  true  values 
and  to  check  the  constuit  undervaluation  and  misstatement  respect- 
ing qualities.  Not  long  ago  a  member  of  the  Board  of  United  States 
General  Appraisers  visited  the  works  of  one  of  the  chief  German 
manufacturers.  Upon  examination  of  a  number  of  cases  of  the  ware 
ready  for  shipment  to  this  country,  it  appeared  that  although  in- 
voiced as  second  quality,  it  was  acunitted  by  the  manufacturer  that 
they  were  first  quality.  It  is  fair  to  state  that  when  the  merehandiae 
finally  arrived  in  New  York  the  same  general  appraiser  was  caUed 
upon  to  pass  upon  the  appeal  of  the  importer,  for  the  values  had  been 
advanced  by  the  appraiser,  and  he  naturally  disposed  of  the  import 
er's  contentions  in  snort  order.  This,  however,  occasioned  but  a  mere 
ripple  in  the  stream  of  importations  erroneously  valued  and  passed. 

The  importer,  whose  goods  are  above  alluded  to,  it  is  known  now 
purposes  erecting  and  operating  an  enameled-ware  factory  in  Ger- 
many to  cost  $750,000,  and  import  the  product  into  this  coimtry. 
The  foreign-labor  cost  is  about  one-half  of  that  naid  in  our  indust^ 
here.  The  foreign  cost  of  materials  is  one-thira  less.  The  average 
wage  rate  for  men  here  is  $12  a  week,  and  girls  earn  $6  per  week  and 
upward. 

^Vhereas  the  value  of  the  imports  into  this  country  in  1894  was 
$31, GOO,  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1907  the  ware  imported  reached  a 
value  of  $907,268  and  the  duties  collected  $362,907. 

We  feel  that  your  honorable  committee  will  give  consideration  to 
this  matter,  of  vital  importance  to  us  and  to  the  15,000  laborers  de- 
pendent upon  us  for  employment,  and  to  enable  you  to  completely 
understand  our  contention,  we  will  at  a  later  date  submit  our  proofs. 
Very  respectfully, 

ThOS.   K.   NiEDBINGHAUa, 

Chairman  committee  representing  the  Enamded-vtan 
Industry  of  the  United  States. 


THE  8TEWABT  STAHPIHG  COHPANT,  OF  MOTTHSSVILLE,  W.  VA.. 
ASKS  FOB  THE  ASSESSMEITT  OF  DUTIES  TTPON  EHAMSLEI). 
WABE  PBICES  IN  THIS  COITNTBY. 

MouKDsviLLE,  W.  Va.,  November  £5, 1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Deae  Sir:  We  wish  to  speak  with  reference  to  the  duty  on  enam- 
eled ware  included  in  article  159,  under  Schedule  C. 

We  are  not  manufacturing  the  so-called  '^American  granite  and 
agate  ware,"  but  are  confined  exclusively  to  white-lined  or  porcelain- 
line  enameled  iron  and  steel  ware.  Our  competition  comes  directly 
from  German  manufacturers.  The  brands  against  which  we  have 
to  contend  are  known  to  the  trade  as  ^  Strans%  steel  ware,"  ^  Pyio- 
lite  enamel  ware,"  ^^  Elite  enamel  ware,"  and  other  well-known 
brands,  all  of  which  are  manufactured  in  Germany  and  at  least  one 
of  which  are  found  in  almost  every  good  department  stove  and  retail 
hardware  store  in  the  country. 
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W«  liftve  invested  in  flie  basineBB  here  in  West  VirgixiiB  $450,000, 
and  are  doing  a  business  in  this  city  alime  of  $800,000  per  snnmn. 
We  daim  and  beUeve  that  we  are  manufacturing;  ware  equal  in 
q[iiality  to  that  made  in  Germany,  but  we  are  not  noldine  our  own 
with  the  foreign  ware,  importations  of  whidi  are  steadi^  increas- 
ing. It  is  not  because  we  do  not  understand  the  business  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  noc  do  we  think  that  a  hi^er  rate  of  duty  than  40 
per  cent  is  necessary,  but  we  attribute  our  difficulties — 

First  To  a  distinctive  finish  that  comes  of  a  superior  technique  or 
a  delicacy  of  workmanship  that  has  been  acquired  by  the  Germans 
through  venerations  of  experience. 

SecondC  A  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  American  consumers  to 

S've  the  preference,  at  equal  prices,  to  any  class  of  mods  that  bears 
e  ma^c  word  '^  imported  "  or  ^  made  in  Germanv. 

Thira.  And  most  serious  of  all  is  the  unfair  advantage  taken  by 
the  importers  of  German  goods  whereby  the  duty  of  40  per  cent  is 
in  effect  greatlv  reduced  on  all  articles,  and  on  some  articles  it  is 
cut  in  two.  We  refer  to  the  fact  that  an  importing  house  in  New 
York,  owning  its  own  enamel- ware  factory  in  Germany  and  manu- 
facturinj?  exclusively  for  itself,  can  and  does  consign  its  product 
of  the  Uerman  factory  to  its  distributing  house  in  New  York  at 
valuati<His  that  have  no  reference  to  cost  of  production  and  bear  no 
relation  to  the  price  at  which  the  goods  are  to  be  sold  in  this  country. 
The  mere  fact  that  their  values  are  not  sworn  to  and  are  not  open 
to  correction  by  the  customs  officials  at  the  port  of  entry  is  an  invi- 
tation to  perpetrate  a  fraud  on  the  Government,  and  the  growth  of 
the  importations  is  an  evidence  that  the  importers  are  taking  advan- 
ta£|e  of  this  weakness  in  the  administration  of  customs. 

Fourth.  Asain,  taking  advanta^  of  that  clause  referring  to  unfin- 
ished goods,  uie  importer  has  certain  goods  consimed  to  him  as  unfin- 
ished goods,  admitted  under  a  lower  rate  of  duty,  certain  articles, 
such  as  coffeepots  in  one  shipment,  unfinished  because  without  cov- 
ers, and  covers  in  another  shipment,  unfinished  because  without  pots, 
both  of  which  articles  become  finished  when  the  cover  is  put  on  the 
pot  after  passing  the  custom-house.  Other  articles  requiring  bails 
continue  to  be  uimnished  goods  until  after  the  bails  are  affixed  m  this 
countnr. 

Fifth.  We  submit  that  this  mode  of  i>rocedure  defeats  the  will  of 
Congress,  deprives  the  Government  of  its  fair  revenue,  and  brings 
to  us  unfair  competition.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  grosser  forms 
of  steel  manufactures,  this  line  of  business^  is  emphaticfuly  an  infant 
industry  that  needs  and  must  have  protection. 

As  stated,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  properly  administered  is  sufficient, 
but  we  would  like  to  see  the  frauds  perpetrated  through  the  unfinished 
clause  done  away  with  by  abolishing  that  clause,  and  we  would  like  to 
see  40  per  cent  duty  assessed  upon  valuations  that  bear  some  relation 
to  the  price  for  which  the  gooas  are  going  to  be  sold  in  this  country, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  true  market  value  of  goods  m 
Germany  of  which  90  per  cent  is  manufactured  for  export  The  in- 
significant 10  per  cent  can  be  and  is  sold  at  a  very  low  price  in  Ger- 
many to  fix  a  valuation  for  the  90  per  cent  that  is  exported,  and  even 
the  10  per  cent  would  not  be  selected  goods. 
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We  sncgest  that  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  40  per  cent  would  be 
more  real  protection  if  based  upon  values  in  New  York  than  in  Ger- 
mwY. 

We  are  convinced  that  unless  these  abuses  that  have  grown  up  cfuite 
recently  are  not  remedied  now,  that  the  outlook  for  the  American 
manufacturer  of  enamel  ware  is  very  dark,  indeed. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

The  Stbwabt  Stamping  CSo. 


BEFBESEHTATIVES  OP  NEW  TOSK  IHPOBTINO  HOUSES  ASK  FOB 
BEDirCnON  OF  DUTY  OH  EHAMELES  WABE. 

Nbw  York,  December  J^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chmrman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Hovse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  address  you  concerning  the  duty  on  enameled  ware, 
of  which  we  are  importers. 

Under  existing  conditions  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  ad- 
vancing the  rate  of  duty  on  these  goods.  In  lact  there  are  ample 
reasons  for  reducing  the  same,  which  is  what  we  request. 

An  attempt  is  evidently  being  made  to  induce  your  honorable 
committee  to  advance  the  duty  on  these  goods  either  by  increasing 
the  ad  valorem  rate  upon  them  or  by  putting  a  specific  duty  upon 
them  which  will  conceal  the  actual  advances. 

What  is  enameled  ware,  is  a  question  which  many  people  might 
ask.  The  answer  is  simple.  It  embraces  a  CTcat  variety  of  useful 
articles  made  of  steel  which  has  been  stamped  or  worked  into  shape, 
coated  with  a  glaze,  and  then  fired  in  an  oven  from  one  to  four  times 
to  harden  the  glaze.  It  embraces  articles  like  the  dinner  pail  of  the 
workman,  numerous  kitchen  and  household  articles,  such  as  sauce- 
pans, kettles,  baby  food  cups,  wash  basins,  milk  pans,  dippers,  etc., 
and  hygienic  utensils  for  hospital  and  meaical  use,  such  as  hospital 
trays,  bedpans,  pus  basins,  sterilizers,  medicine  cups,  bandage  bas- 
kets, etc.  It  is  Uiought  that  Congress  will  not  wish  to  increase  tiie 
duty  upon  articles  which  are  used  so  extensively  by  the  laboring  man, 
the  housewife,  and  the  surgeon. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  has  seen  an 
enormous  development  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  in  the 
United  States.  What  reason  is  there  to  now  advance  that  rate? 
The  tariff  act  of  1894  put  the  rate  of  duty  at  only  86  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  even  under  that  protection  the  domestic  production 
increased  tremendously.  When,  in  1897,  the  tariff  was  advanced  to 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  a  still  more  rapid  development  in  domestic 
production  occurred,  and  within  two  vears  of  the  passage  of  that 
act  domestic  manufacture  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  tliat  there 
was  formed  what  is  called  the  "Enameled  ware  trust,"  embracing 
most  of  the  separate  manufacturers.  This  company,  whose  full  title 
is  the  "  National  Enameling  and  Stamping  Company,"  has  been  the 
dominating  factor  in  the  situation  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years, 
and  its  vice-president,  Mr.  Niedringhaus,  now  appears  before  your 
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oommittee  to  speak  (apparently)  not  only  for  his  company  but  for 
all  the  domestic  manufacturers. 

This  trust  does  about  two-thirds  of  the  business  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  capitalized  at  $30,000,000,  of  which  $10,000,000  is  in 
preferred  stock,  paying  a  guaranteed  (Uvidend  of  7  per  cent,  and  of 
which  $20,000,000  is  in  common  stock  that  has  usually  paid  4  per 
cent  or  6  per  cent  dividends.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  extent  of 
"  water  "  in  this  stock. 

This  trust  has  raised  prices,  and  at  the  same  time  there  has  been 
a  depreciation  of  the  product  turned  out.  Both  of  those  facts  are 
inducements  to  importation.  As  a  re^ult^  certain  goods  from  abroad 
have  undoubtedly  been  brought  in  which  compete  with  domestic 
goods,  but  the  competition  between  foreign  and  domestic  goods  is, 
after  all,  extremely  limited.  Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  do- 
mestic product  is  of  such  a  character  that  imported  goods  do  not 
compete  with  it  and  would  not  compete  with  it  even  if  Vie  duty  were 


la»ely  reduced. 
The 


le  amount  of  the  domestic  production  at  the  present  time  does 
not  precisely  appear,  but  Mr.  Niedringhaus  claims  that  there  is  a 
capital  of  $20,000,000  invested  in  the  business.  This  is  possibly  an 
underestimate,  but,  assuming  that  he  is  correct,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  d<Hne6tic  output  at  present  has  a  value  of  $20,000,000  per  annum. 
Now,  according  to  the  government  statistics,  the  importations  of  en- 
ameled ware  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  amounted  to 
only  $907,268.87.  If  we  add  to  that  the  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  a  further  10  per  cent  for  freight,  and  so  forth,  or  in  all 
50  per  cent  ($453,634.44),  we  have  a  total  value  as  landed  on  these 
shores  of  only  $1,360,903.31.  which  is  approximately  6f  per  cent  of  the 
domestic  product — certainly  not  a  very  serious  competition.  The 
domestic  interests  have  grown  up  and  fattened  under  a  duty  of  35 

Eer  cent  and  a  duty  of  40  per  cent    Of  course  they  would  like  more, 
ut  why  do  they  need  it? 

Insinuations  of  undervaluation  are  made  by  the  domestic  manufac- 
turers. These  are  absolutclv  without  foundation,  as  is  shown  by 
official  reports.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  Mr.  Niedringhaus,  or  his 
associates,  have  endeavored  to  prevent  undervaluations  and  have 
aided  the  United  States  authorities  along  those  lines.  It  is  also  true 
that  one  of  the  general  appraisers  went  to  Germany  and  investigated 
the  conditions  oi  the  busmess  there.  It  is  also  true  that  many  cases 
have  arisen  where  the  examiners  of  merchandise  have  sought  to  ad- 
vance the  value  of  importers'  invoices.  All  this  goes  to  show  that  the 
imported  goods  have  come  in  under  the  full  glare  of  the  limelight. 
They  have  not  been  in  the  shadow,  and  thus,  possibly,  able  to  escape 
attention  and  slip  through  on  less' than  their  proper  values. 

And  what  has  been  the  result  of  all  this  searching  inquiry,  of  all 
this  challen^  of  reputable  people,  of  all  this  furore?  The  best 
answer  to  this  is  found  in  the  omcial  reports  of  reappraisements  for 
the  current  year.  These  show  that  there  have  been  fourteen  of  such 
appraisements,  the  numbers  of  which  are  12540,  12578,  12701,  12798, 
12*30,  13027,  13456,  13501,  13536,  13684,^  13771,  13915,  13969,  14080. 
In  ten  of  these  cases,  after  a  searching  investigation  on  the  part  of 
the  general  appraisers,  it  was  found  that  the  invoices  wore  absolutely 
correct,  and  mat  no  advance  was  warranted.    In  one  of  them  it  wais 
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found  that  a  slight  addition  should  be  made  for  fm^^t  and  escpenses 
from  Paris  to  ^twerp.  In  another  it  was  found  that  a  discount  of 
2  per  cent  should  not  have  been  deducted*  In  all  these  12  cases  out 
of  the  14  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  practically  tl^  invoice  values  were 
absolutely  sustained.  The  remaining  2  cases  resulted  in  advances 
to  the  invoice  values  of  something  like  10  or  15  per  cent,  but  it  should 
be  said  that  the  importer  of  the  goods  in  those  two  cases  is  not  one 
of  those  who  are  making  this  appeal  to  your  committee,  and,  in  fact, 
has  cone  out  of  business.  Therefore  we  say  with  all  confidence  that 
the  diarges  of  undervaluation  against  us  are  proven  to  be  absolutely 
without  foundation. 

The  so-called  '^  German  agreement "  has  also  come  in  for  criticism 
by  Mr.  Niedringhaus.  He  seems  to  imply  that  this  agreement  has  in 
some  way  enabled  us  to  get  our  goods  m  at  '*'  export  prices  "  instead 
of  at  the  ordinary  prices  of  the  German  market  The  absurdity  of 
this  contention  is  apparent  when  it  is  noted  that  the  export  prices  for 
enameled  ware  in  Germany  are  higher  than  the  ordinary  market  value 
in  that  country.  This  is  rather  an  unusual  circumstance,  but  it  has 
been  abundantly  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  United  States  gen- 
eral appraiser  who  investigated  this  question  abroad.  It  is  therefore 
fair  to  say  that  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  these  export 
prices  is  about  equivalent  to  what  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
would  be  on  the  prices  in  the  home  market  of  Germany,  which  are 
ordinarily  the  basis  for  the  assessment  of  our  ad  valorem  duties. 

The  difference  between  "  seconds "  and  "  firsts  "  has  also  been  re- 
ferred to  as  a  source  of  fraud.  This,  of  course^  is  ridiculous.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  enameled  ware  falls  mto  two  grades — 
^'  firsts  "  and  '^  seconds  ^' — but  that  is  true  of  the  market  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  of  the  market  abroad.  It  is  also  true  that  there  is 
a  difference  in  value  between  the  "firsts"  and  the  "seconds,"  but 
all  such  questi<His  are  carefully  considered  by  the  appraisers  when 
they  determine  the  correct  value  on  imported  merchandise.  So  that 
this  question  is  really  wrapped  up  in  the  question  of  valuations  and 
is  settled  when  that  is  settled. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  so-called  "black  shapes"  pay  a  duiy  of  46 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  that  the  finished  articles  should  pay  no 
less.  This  is  a  specious  argument,  but  not  an  accurate  one.  When 
the  act  of  1897  was  framed  no  special  provision  was  made  for  these 
black  shapes,  because  none  were  being  imported.  If  they  had  been 
mentioned  in  the  law  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  have 
been  put  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Tliey 
are  comparatively  simple  products  of  steel,  stamped  or  pressed,  and 
a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  them  would  be  ample — ^that 
being  about  the  maximum  rate  provided  in  paragraph  135  for  various 
steel  products,  including  "pressed,  sheared,  or  stamped  shapes." 
Every Dody  knows  now,  as  Mr.  Carnegie  has  proclaimed,  ti^at  steel  can 
be  produced  in  this  country  as  cheaply  as  abroad.  That  the  shapes 
are  not  produced  more  cheaply  abroad  is  very  evident  from  the  feet 
that  ver^  few  of  them  are  imported.  Perhaps  $20,000  worth  of  them 
may  be  imported  a  vear;  the  figures  are  not  available,  but  can  doubt- 
less be  ascertained  by  your  committee  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  On  the  other  hand,  we  think  it  safe  to  say  that  domestic 
black  shapes  are  made  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,000  a  year.  So  that 
the  imported  shapes  amount  to  only  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
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domestic  manufacture.  And  these  few  imported  articles  embrace 
certain  peculiar  shapes  only,  and  are  temporary  importations  by  do- 
mestic plants,  which  have  not  been  at  first  thoroughly  equipped.,  but 
which  afterwards  make  their  own  shapes  and  discontinue  importation. 

The  cost  of  producing  most  of  the  enameled  ware  made  in  the 
United  States  is  less  than  it  is  abroad.  The  steel  shapes  are,  if  any- 
thing, cheaper  here  than  abroad.  So  is  coal,  which  is  a  specially  im- 
portant element  to  consider  in  this  case,  because  of  the  elaborate  fir- 
ings through  which  the  goods  have  to  go,  to  wit,  from  one  to  four 
timea.  The  materials  for  making  the  ^aze  include,  as  one  of  their 
important  ones,  oxide  of  tin.  This  is  on  the  free  list  and  is  prac- 
tically as  cheap  here  as  in  Europne;  it  is  expensive  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk,  and  freight  adds  little  to  its  cost  in  this  country.  Labor  may 
receive  twice  as  much  per  hour  in  this  country,  but  it  produces  twice 
as  much  per  hour.    And  so  we  could  run  through  au  the  elements 

>ing  into  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  and  show  that  there  is  lit- 

B  or  no  difference  in  Aavor  of  their  dieapness  abroad. 

There  is  a  geographical  protection  of  about  10  per  cent  to  the  do- 
mestic manufacturers  by  reason  of  expenses  of  transit,  etc.,  which 
are  especially  large  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  because  the  goods  are 
bulky  and  the  glaze  is  apt  to  break;  so  they  require  an  extra  amoimt 
of  packing  for  their  safe  transportation,  and  this  packing  all  pays 
the  40  per  cent  duty.  That  liability  to  damage  is  a  very  real  danger; 
we  constantly  have  importations  damaged  to  a  large  extent,  and 
hence  much  depreciated  in  value,  on  which,  nevertheless,  we  pay  du- 
ties on  the  full  invoice  price  as  for  articles  in  good  condition. 

We  presume  that  all  these  allegations  about  undervaluation  are  to 
form  the  fotmdation  in  the  future  for  a  suggested  specific  duty  upon 
enameled  ware.  We  can  not  anticipate  the  exact  nature  of  the  duty 
that  will  be  suggested,  but  we  may  say  here,  first^  that  as  the  bogey 
of  midervaluation  has  been  proven  unreal,  there  is  no  need  for  any 
change  in  the  method  of  assessing  duties,  and,  secondlj.  that  no  sys- 
tem of  specific  duties  would  be  a  fair  one.  To  start  witn,  ^^  seconds  ^ 
are  often  worth  less  than  one-half  of  "  firsts,''  but  the  values  of  the 
two  have  a  very  variable  relation.  Again,  any  rate  of  duty  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  more  expensive 
goods  would  be  equivalent  to  perhaps  150  per  cent  duty  on  the  com- 
moner goods  that  go  to  the  plain  pefdple.  The  truth  is  that  an  ad 
valorem  duty  is  the  only  one  on  goods  of  this  character  which  is  fair 
alike  to  the  poor  man  and  the  rich  man.  And  such  a  duty,  assessed 
under  the  watchful  eyes  of  Mr.  Niedringhaus  and  the  Government, 
has  been  proven  officially  to  lead  to  no  frauds  or  errors. 

We  notice  that  Mr.  Niedringhaus  alleges  that  one  of  the  importers 
of  enameled  ware  purposes  erecting  a  factory  in  Germany  to  cost 
$750,000,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  its  product  into  this  country. 
It  is  assumed  that  ne  is  referring  to  one  of  the  firms  whose  signatures 
are  appended  hereto.  If  so,  we  beg  to  absolutely  deny  the  truth  of 
his  assertion.  No  such  factory  is  in  contemplation.  We  may  go  fur- 
ther and  say  that  we  do  not  know  of  any  other  importer  who  has  any 
sadi  purpose.  But  even  if  such  a  thing  were  contemplated,  what 
fear  need  this  $30,000,000  trust  have  of  such  a  small  competitor) 

In  view  of  all  the  preceding  facts  and  arguments  we  ask  that  the 
duty  on  enameled  ware  be  reduced  to  at  least  80  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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in  accordance  not  only  with  the  particular  facts  of  the  present  case, 
but  in  accordance  with  general  opinion  as  to  duties  on  steeL 

Stranskt  &  Co. 

Rothschild,  Meyebs  &  Co. 

The  Standard  Enamel  Ware  Co. 

Markt  &  Co.  (Limited). 


NEEDLES, 

[Paragraphs  185  and  620.] 

BECEEBT  NEEDLE  AND  SITPFLY  CO.,  GEBMANTOWN,  PA.,  THINES 
DUTY  ON  KNITTING  NEEDLES  SHOULD  BE  BEDITCED. 

Germantown,  December  S,  1908. 
Hon.  Sbbeno  E.  Payne, 

Chaimuin  of  the  Ways  cmd  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Dear  Sir:  Regarding  the  paragraph  165  in  the  Dingley  Act,  would 
say  that  we  are  importers  of  knitting  machine  needles.  The  fact 
that  we  do  exist  would  perhaps  be  argument  enough  that  the  duty 
we  are  paying  is  not  too  much.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  that  this  duty 
should  be  lowered  somewhat,  as  it  would  be  a  help  to  the  American 
knitting  mill,  and  no  hardship  to  the  American  needle  manufacturer. 
Needles  are  sold  in  this  country  as  low  as  $2.25  per  thousand.  They 
range  in  price  from  this  to  over  $20.  Taldng  into  consideration  this 
wide  range  in  price,  we  think  you  can  readily  appreciate  that  the 
specific  duty  or  $1  per  thousand  makes  the  importing  of  the  cheaper 
grades  of  needles  impossible.  We  therefore  think  tms  specific  duty 
should  be  greatly  reauced. 

The  writer  has  been  importing  needles  for  over  ten  years,  so  feels 
that  he  should  be  quite  familiar  with  this  Une  of  business.  Any 
questions  you  would  care  to  put  to  us,  we  will  gladly  answer  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Beokert  Nebdlb  and  Supply  Co., 
C.  Walker  Jonbb,  Treavwrer. 


CONTINENTAL  LATCH  NEEDLE  CO.,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  WISHES 
LOWEE  DITTY  ON  LATCH  AND  SPEING  NEEDLES. 

New  Yobk,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

ChaiiTnan  Com/mittee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  O, 
Sir:  I  wish,  as  an  importer,  to  submit  that  the  duty  on  knitting- 
machine  needles  is  higher  than  is  neces»sary  foi*  the  proper  protection 
of  the  American  needle  industry,  and  ask  that  the  extra  $1  per  1,000 
be  omitted. 
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The  domestic  needle  manufacturers'  prices  are  lower  than  ours  in 
eveiT  kind  of  needle  and  we  are  only  able  to 'do  business  in  this 
mark^  because  up  to  the  present  tihe  German  article  has  proved 
superior  in  finish  and  wearing  qualities  to  the  domestic  article.  As, 
boweTer,  the  latter  has  improvea  greatly  in  the  last  five  years  and  is 
still  improving,  the  position  of  importers  is  fraught  with  consider- 
able danger  umess  the  high  duty  is  reduced. 

Certain  lines  of  latch  needles  of  a  simple  nature  can  not  be  im- 
ported at  a  profit,  because  they  are  made  just  as  weU  here,  and  unless 
we  meet  domestic  prices  we  can  not  do  business.  ^  On  the  finer  and 
more  complicated  styles  we  can  do  business,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
our  prices  are  uniformly  higher  than  those  of  our  domestic  competi- 
tors, from  $1  to  $5  per  1,000  higher. 

As  to  spring-beard  needles  used  in  circular  underwear  machines, 
sold  here  at  prices  ranging  from  $2.25  to  $5,  we  are  absolutely  shut 
out,  owing  to  the  extra  $1  a  thousand.  For  instance,  the  cheajpest  of 
these  neemes,  sold  here  at  $2.25  to  $2.50,  can  not  be  bought  in  Europe 
under  $1.25  to  $1.60  per  thousand,  which,  with  duty  and  charges, 
brings  them  up  to  about  $2.60  and  $2.95,  respectively;  that  is  to  say, 
they  cost  us  15  per  cent  more  than  they  are  sold  for  here.  To  these 
prices  must  be  added  our  profit. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  I  would  submit  that  the  tariff  on 
knitting-machine  needles  should  oe  revised  thus: 

Ptrcent 

Latch  needles 25 

SiHiiif-beard  needles 35 

Which  would  enable  us  to  compete  with  our  American  competitors 
on  more  even  terms.  On  latch  needles  our  prices  would  still  in  manv 
cases  be  higher  than  Ajnerican  prices,  but  on  spring  needles,  which 
aie  made  quite  as  well  in  this  country  as  in  Germany,  and  where  ex- 
cessive protection  is  unnecessary,  they  would  be  about  the  same. 

The  r^ult  of  such  a  change  of  tariff  would  be  an  increased  revenue 
for  the  Grovemment  and  a  decided  benefit  to  the  hosiery  and  under- 
wear manufacturers  of  this  country,  as  those  who  prefer  German 
needles  would  effect  a  saving  of  about  10  per  cent  on  their  needle 
account 

The  expenses  of  importing  needles  are  very  high,  for  large  stocks 
are  necessary,  and  almost  all  needles  used  in  this  country  are  special 
needles  for  the  German  needle  factories,  the  machines  used  here  oeing 
quite  different.  I  make  this  plea  for  reduction  of  the  tariff  not  in 
order  to  be  able  to  undersell  the  American  producers,  but  that  we  may 
be  given  a  more  even  chance  with  them.  Nor  do  they  suffer  from 
German  competition,  for  in  normal  times,  with  mills  running  full 
time,  there  is  always  a  shortage  of  needles,  and  if  it  were  possible  for 
us  to  import  some  of  the  cheaper  lines  at  a  profit  the  maitting  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  would  be  benefited  and  the  United  States  revenue 
increased. 

Trusting  that  you  will  be  able  to  give  this  plea  your  favorable  con- 
sideration, and  placiiig  myself  at  your  service,  if  you  wish  any 
further  information,  I  am,  air, 

Yours,  respectfully,  E.  W.  L.  Jasper, 

Representing  Contviental  Latch  Needle  Company. 
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NEEDLES  AND  SEWING  MACHINES. 

[ParagnLpbB  105,  108,  and  620.] 

DTTBBEOW  A  HEAENE  UANITFAOTTIBINO  COMFAFT,  HEW  TOSK 
CITY,  TTSOES  DITTY  ON  EAND-SEWINO  NEEDLES. 

New  Yobk,  November  SO,  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committeb, 

Washington,  D,  0. 
Dbab  Sirs:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  two  items  in  the 
present  tariff  schedule  that  we  think  could  stand  revision  with  prac- 
tically no  injury  to  any  interest  and  with  some  increase  of  revenue  on 
one  item  to  compensate  for  any  possible  loss  on  the  other,  although 
there  is  no  certainty  iJiat  there  will  be  any  loss.  We  refer  to  needfes 
and  sewing  machines. 

(1)  Unaer  the  present  schedule  "hand-sewing  needles''  are 
admitted  free.  There  is  no  reason  for  this.  They  are  not  raw 
material,  and  the  per  canita  consumption  is  so  trifling  that  a  small 
duty  on  them  would  not  be  felt  by  any  industry  and  yet  would  yield  a 
nice  round  sum  in  yearlv  revenue. 

Sewing-machine  needles  and  knitting-machine  needles  are,  however, 
taxed  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  $1  per  1,000  additional  We 
believe  we  can  honestly  say  that  there  is  little  or  no  importation  of 
sewing-machine  needles  to  compete  with  American  manufactures,  of 
which  one  concern  practically  controls  the  market  and  e:q)orts  goods. 

The  sewing-machine  needles  and  knitting-machine  needles  imported 
are  almost  exclusively  for  special  foreign  sewing  machines  usea  here. 
(See  later  paragraphs  about  sewing  machines  in  explanation  of  this.) 

We  think  the  tariff  on  sewing  and  knitting  machme  needles  should 
be  reduced.  The  $1  per  1,000  specific  duty  should  be  taken  off  and 
some  reduction  made  in  the  ad  valorem  duty  also,  say  10  per  cent^ 

(2)  Sewing  machines. — Sewing  machines  being  very  largely  pro- 
tected by  patents,  there  is  little*  or  no  prospect  of  competition  from 
outside.  Foreign  copies  of  American  machines  can  not  be  sold  here 
because  of  patents,  and  copies  of  old-style  machines  are  unsalable 
here  because  they  are  too  old-fashioned. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  importations  of  ordinary  sewing  machines 
are  nil,  and  it  is  practically  only  spexiial  sewing  and  e^roidering 
machines  that  are  imported,  such  as  are  not  maoe  in  this  country  at 
all,  but  which  have  been  developed  in  Europe  for  special  industries. 

A  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  sewing  machines  and  accessories  and 
parte  would  be  ample  protection,  even  if  we  wanted  to  make  any  of 
these  special  machmes  here,  and  would  still  return  revenue,  perhaps 
increased  revenue,  as  lower  cost  always  stimulates  consumption. 

After  thirty  years'  experience,  we  can  honestly  say  that  American 
manufacturers  can  and  ao  sell  sewing  machines,  even  here,  as  cheaply 
as  any  country  in  the  world.  The  freight  charges  also  would  be 
sufficient  protection  to  American  manufacturers. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

DuRBRow  &  Hearne  ManVo  Co., 
P.  J.  Hearne,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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THE  HATIOHAL  SKWDTO  XAOHIIIS  COMPAHT,  BELYIDEBE,  HI., 
BTATES  THAT  THE  FSESENT  BTTTT  OH  SEWDIO  MACHIHES  IS 
miTUtSLT  8ATI8FACT0ET.  I 

BKLTiDERSy  III.,  November  SO,  1908. 
Odiimittbs  on  Watb  and  Means, 

Qbntlbmbn:  We  desire  to  make  defense  regarding  the  question  of 
tariff  revision  on  tlie  merchandise  that  we  are  interested  in. 

First.  We  are  manufacturers  of  sewing  machines  and  attachments 
and  accessories  for  same.  The  paragraph  or  portion  of  paragraph 
under  the  present  law  in  which  we  are  mterested  is  paragraph  193, 
and  the  duty  is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  present  law  is  entirely 
satisfactorv  to  us,  and  we  would  r^et  very  much  if  any  reduction  in 
duty  should  be  made^  as  the  principal  cost  of  sewing  machines  is  the 
labor,  and  our  prinapal  competitors  are  the  Germans,  and,  as  you 
know  as  a  matter  of  lact,  the  German  wages  on  this  class  of  work  is 
not  to  exceed  one-third  of  tlie  American  labor.  The  present  tariff  is 
sufficiently  hi^  to  keep  out  the  German  manufacturer,  and  we  sin- 
cerely hope  tmtt  no  reduction  in  the  percentage  will  be  made  on  the 
goodls  coyered  under  this  paragraph,  as  it  is  none  too  high  for  full 
protection  for  the  American  manufacturer. 

Hie  American  consumer  is  not  burdened  in  the  slightest  by  the 
duty  on  sewing  machines,  as  the  internal  competition  among  the 
manufacturers  is  so  severe  that  the  cost  of  sewing  machines  to  the 
consumer  at  the  present  time  only  pays  a  moderate  profit.  In  fact 
the  profit  on  sewing  machines  in  the  United  States  to-day  to  the 
consumer  is  less  tha^  it  is  on  flour.  Therefore  the  duty  assessed  on 
sewing  machines  is  no  burden  whatsoever  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  further  state  that  our  roods  are  not  sold  in  foreim 
countries  for  any  less  than  thev  are  sold  in  the  United  States.  In 
fact  the  foreim  price  is  a  little  nigher. 

Sewinff-fnoMine  needUs. — ^Paragraph  165.  With  the  present  law 
the  duty  is  $1  per  thousand  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  don't 
consider  this  duty  hi^  enough  to  keep  out  the  foreign  manufacturers 
of  sewins-machine  needles,  and  the  same  thing;,  so  far  as  labor  is 
concemea,  will  apply  on  needles  as  well  as  sewing  machines,  as  the 
principal  supply  comes  from  (Germany — Germany  and  England  being 
the  only  countries  manufacturiiig  sewing-machine  needles. 

We  advocate  a  straight,  specific  duty  on  sewing-machine  needles 
of  S3  per  thousand,  as  tne  principal  cost  in  the^  manufacture  of 
sewing-machine  needles  is  labor.  The  material  in  1,000  sewing- 
machine  needles  costs  S3  cents,  and  the  cost  of  labor  $4;  overhead 
expense,  33}  per  cent  on  labor  and  10  per  cent  on  material.  Total 
cost  of  1,000  needles,  $6.70.  The  Germans  sell  needles  delivered  in 
New  York  for  $5.12*. 

Veiy  truly,  yours,  ^ 

National  Sewing  Machine  Ck>. 
B.  Eldsedox. 
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UMBRELLA  FURNITURE* 

[Paragraph  170.] 

XAHTTFACTnEEBS  OF  FAETS  OF  TTHBEELLAS  ASK  A  HEW  CLAS- 
SIFICATION OF  KETAL  EIBS  AND  THE  LIKE. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  WasMngton,  D.  G. 

Gentlemen:  We.  the  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  umbrella 
and  parasol  ribs  ana  stretchers,  umbrella  rods  or  tubes,  and  umbrella 
furmture,  including  runners,  notches,  caps,  case  rings,  swed^es, 
metallic  trimmings,  ferrules,  and  tip  cups  in  frames  or  otherwise, 
respectfully  petition  your  honorable  committee  for  a  proper  classifica- 
tion of  certain  articles  manufactured  by  them  in  this  industry,  to 
wit,  the  classification  of  rods  or  tubes,  umbrella  furniture,  consisting 
of  runners,  notches,  caps,  case  rings,  swedges,  metallic  trimmings, 
ferrules,  and  tip  cups,  the  same  to  be  included  in  Schedule  C,  para- 
graph 170,  of  tne  existing  tariff  law. 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  necessity  of  this  classification  is  that 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff  law,  known  as  the 
Dingley  bill,  the  use  of  steel  umbrella  rods  or  tubes  was  practically 
unlmown.  tne  stem  of  the  umbrella  at  that  time  being  manufactured 
of  a  wooden  stick  or  shank. 

The  industry  in  this  country  has  since  that  time  been  completely 
revolutionized  in  this  respect.  The  use  of  wooden  sticks  or  shanks 
has  been  practically  abandoned  in  this  country  and  there  has  been 
substituted  therefor  the  steel  rod  or  tube.  The  industry  abroad  is 
rapidly  undergoing  the  same  change.  The  manufacturers  of  umbrella 
furnishings  in  forei^  countries  are  at  the  present  largely  engaged  in 
manufacturing  articles  of  this  kind  for  home  consumption  and  for 
importation  to  this  country. 

The  manufacture  of  this  steel  rod  or  tube  in  this  coimtry  is  a 
growing  industry.  They  are  made  from  sheet  steel,  made  into  tubes, 
swagged  and  brazed,  plugged  and  swagged,  slotted  and  punched,  and 
into  which  are  inserted  a  nickel-plated  brass  thumb  spring  made  on 
presses.  The  ferrule  end  is  nickel  plated  and  the  entire  rod  or  tube 
is  japanned,  the  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  which  bearing  the  propor- 
tion to  the  cost  of  material  of  two  to  one. 

The  articles  included  in  the  classification  of  runners,  notches,  caps, 
case  rings,  swedges,  metallic  trimmings,  ferrules,  and  tip  cups  are 
exclusively  umbrella  furniture  and  are  the  essential  part  of  the 
finished  product.  The  relation  of  the  cost  of  labor  to  the  cost  of 
material  m  these  articles  is  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one;  that  is 
to  say,  three-fourths  of  the  entire  cost  of  these  articles  being  labor 
and  one-fourth  being  the  cost  of  material.  The  absence  of  aefinite 
classification  for  the  oefore-mentioned  articles  included  in  the  manu- 
facture of  umbrellas  has  resulted  in  their  different  classification  in 
the  different  ports  of  entry  in  this  country. 

The  best  information  obtainable  by  them  shows  that  umbrella  rods 
or  tubes  under  the  existing  regulation  of  the  New  York  custom-house 
are  brought  into  this  coimtry,  under  paragraph  152  of  the  Dingley  Act, 
under  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  wnile  the  same  articles  are 
classified  in  the  port  of  Philadelphia  and  other  ports  under  paragraph 
193  imder  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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^  The  other  articles  enumerated,  to  wit,  numeiBy  notches,  capeu  case 
rings,  swedges,  metallic  trimming,  ferrules,  and  tip  cups,  as  tar  as 
they  are  able  to  ascertain,  bear  the  general  classification  under  para- 
graph 193  imder  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

All  these  articles  are  essentially  umbrella  parts.  They  can  be 
used  for  no  other  purpose,  and  they,  together  with  umbrella  and  para- 
sol ribs  and  stretchers,  with  the  addition  of  the  handle  and  coyer,  con- 
stitute a  complete  umbrdla  or  parasol.  They  are  all  composed  in 
chief  ralue  of  iron,  steel,  or  other  metal,  and  therefore  they  are  essen- 
tially a  part  of  paraCTaph  170  of  the  existing  law.  It  is  therefore 
higmy  essential  tnat  there  should  be  a  uniform  duty  on  all  the  before- 
mentioned  articles,  which  go  to  make  up  the  finished  product,  which 
consists  of  umbrella  or  parasol  ribs  and  stretchers,  rods  or  tubes, 
furniture,  including  runners,  notches,  caps,  case  rings,  swedges, 
metallic  trimmings,  ferrules  and  tip  cups,  for  the  reason  that  the 
foreign  manufacturers  export  to  this  country  all  of  these  various 
articles  manufactured  in  the  made-up  frame.  As  it  is  to-day,  it 
is  impossible  to  place  a  proper  valuation  on  these  articles  when 
imported  to  this  country  in  the  form  of  a  frame,  which  is  a  complete 
umbrella  or  parasol  with  the  exception  of  cover  and  handle.  It 
consists  of  rocs  or  tubes,  ribs  and  stretchers,  and  all  the  other  umbrella 
or  parasol  furnishings. 

These  articles  are  entitled  to  that  classification  and  are  not  included 
in  it  only  because  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  that  law  their  use  in 
general  was  in  its  infancy  and  little  known,  so  that  they  failed  to 
recrive  the  classification  to  which  they  were  logically  and  properly 
entitled. 

We  therefore  pray  your  honorable  committee  that  paragraph  170 
be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Umbrella  and  parasol  ribs  and  stretchers,  rods  or  tubes,  mnners,  notches,  caps,  case 
rings^  Bwedges,  metallic  trimmings,  ferrules,  and  tip  cup,  in  frames  or  otherwise,  all  of 
the  roregoing  composed  of  metal,  or  of  which  metal  is  the  component  part  of  chief 
value,  mty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

We  also  further  pray  your  honorable  committee  that  this  schedule 
so  amended  shall  be  maintained  at  the  present  rate  of  duty,  to  wit, 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  submit  that  this  industry  is  entitled  to  the  before-mentioned 
duty  because  such  duty  is  necessary  to  equal  the  difference  between 
ike  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  reason- 
able profit  to  American  industries. 

An  accurate  comparison  based  upon  the  cost  of  basic  material  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  together  with  the  wide  divergence 
between  the  rate  of  labor  paid  to  our  employees  and  that  paid  to  the 
employees  doin^  similar  work  in  foreign  establishments,  together 
witn  the  wide  divergence  of  necessary  cost  in  all  the  other  elements 
that  go  to  make  up  the  entire  cost  of  this  finished  product,  shows  that 
the  manufacturer  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany  can  produce  and 
put  upon  the  market  similar  articles  at  a  cost  of  50  per  cent  of  that 
required  for  the  production  of  the  American  product  under  the  most 
faivorable  conditions. 

This  industry  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  avera^  yearly  gross 
receipts  for  five  years  from  the  sale  of  all  the  ribs  ana  stretchers  pro- 
duesd  by  the  manufacturers  in  this  coimtry  amounts  to  less  tnan 
S800,000,  rods  or  tubes  to  less  than  $225,000,  and  of  late  years  no 
part  of  this  product  has  been  marketed  abroad* 
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The  amount  myested  by  jour  petitionen,  consisting  larg^T  of 
highly  specialized  machinery,  is  about  $2,000,000,  employing  about 
1,200  hands. 

The  competition  in  this  line  in  the  last  seyen  years  has,  by  specialized 
machinery  and  special  training  in  operatiyes,  reduced  the  selling  price 
of  ribs  and  stretchers  33  per  cent  and  umbrella  rods  or  tubes  60  per 
cent,  and  umbrella  furniture  in  about  the  same  proportion. 

The  importation  to  this  countnr  of  this  product  from  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  has  thus  far  been  of  a  minimum  amoimt,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  use  of  this  form  of  umbrella  did  not  become  general  in  these 
countries  until  long  after  it  was  widely  adopted  here.    But  within  the 
last  year.the  manufacture  of  these  umbrella  parts  in  both  these  coun- 
tries has  been  greatly  increased  and  has  already  become  a  menace  to 
our  industry,  and  we  conscientiously  feel  that  the  only  protection  for 
our  inyested  capital  and  our  laborers  lies  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  rates  or  duty,  and  we  therefore  earnestly  pray  your  honorabla 
committee  for  the  reclassification  herein  asked  and  for  tne  continuance 
of  the  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  yalorem  in  Schedule  C,  paragraph  170. 
National  Umbrella  Frame  Co.,  Chas.  S.  Forsyth,  president, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Danbury  Brass  Works,  Thos.  F. 
Henebey,  Danbury,  Conn. ;  Penna.  Tube  Co.,  J.  S. 
Kellar,  president,  rhiladelphia.  Pa.;  Newark  Riyet 
Works,  Jos.  M.  Myers,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Thos.  P.  Wool- 
son,  per  Wm.  S.  kellev,  Watertown,  Conn. ;  Newark 
Tube  and  Metal  Works,  H.  E.  Snodgrass,  president, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  S.  W.  Evans  &  Son,  Frankford,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.;  Mendelson  &  Finkel  Umbrella  Frame 
Co.,  Israel  Mendelson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ALUMINUM. 

[Paragraph  172.] 

STATEMENT  OF  ABTHXTS  V.  BAYIS,  OF  FITTSBirBO,  FA., 
SENTIHG  THE  AinUnrXTM  COMFANT  OF  AMEBIGA. 

Fmdat,  Novefmber  «7, 1906. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  represent  a  manufacturing  concern? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  general  manager  of  uie  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  America. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  making  any  money  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  shall  prepare  a  brief  which  I  shall  submit,  which  will 
show  the  process  of  making  aluminum  and  what  the  capital  is  which 
is  invested  in  the  business,  and  the  cost  of  labor.  I  only  appear 
before  you  to-night  in  order  to  ask  for  a  retention  of  the  duty  and  to 
explain  the  fact  that  the  competition  which  we  are  now  meeting  from 
foreign  producers  is  of  a  different  character  from  that  which  we  have 
met  before,  and  is  not  of  a  temporary  nature  due  to  the  depression 
which  exists  at  the  present  time.  During  the  last  four  or  five  years 
the  producing  capacity  of  aluminum  abroad  was  confined  to  five  com- 
panies, and  these  companies  were  hardly  able  to  supply  the  conti- 
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nental  demand  and  the  demand  in  South  America,  the  demand,  in 
fact,  outside  of  the  United  States;  but  in  the  fall  of  1907  and  in  the 
spring  of  this  year,  1908,  seven  more  companies  started  almost  simul- 
taneously, and  at  the  same  time  the  five  old  companies  finished  lar^ 
additions  to  their  plants.  The  consumption  of  aluminum  abroad  m 
1907  was  about  7,000  tons.  I  do  not  Imow  what  it  is  this  year,  but 
naturally  substantially  less  on  account  of  the  depression. 

The  manufacturing  cajyacity  by  means  of  these  additions  and  these 
new  plants  is  about  six  times  the  normal  consumption  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  these  foreign  manufacturing  companies  are  looking  to  this 
market  in  order  to  get  rid  of  their  surplus  product,  and  so  &r  as  we 
can  see  there  wiU  m  no  let  up  to  their  invasion  oi  this  market,  and 
every  sale  that  we  make,  every  quotation  that  we  make,  is  now  mii4e 
in  direct  competition  with  the  forei^  producers. 

Mr.  Gbiogs.  Are  they  from  Bel^um? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.  The  foreign  producers  axe  principally  in 
France :  there  are  five  companies  in  France. 

Mr.  GrBiGOS.  That  is  rig:ht  next  door.    It  is  all  right 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  right  next  door,  but  there  is  a  big  wall  be- 
tween Belgium  and  France.  I  was  just  coming  to  that  point.  France 
has  a  prohibitive  duty  of  17|  cents  per  pound.  Our  cluty  is  8  cents 
per  pound.    Consequently  we  can  not  retaliate  at  all. 

Mr.  nin>sRWOOD.  Is  that  the  maximum  or  minimum  rate  in  France  t 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  the  maximum  rate.  We  have  no  agreement  by 
which  we  get  the  four-fifths  rate.  It  is  200  francs  a  hundred  kilos. 
I  am  more  familiar  with  the  figures  in  our  money.  It  is  about  17| 
cents  ajDOund. 

The  Ohairmak.  Have  you  a  carefully  prepared  brief  there! 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  I  have  just  a  few  notes. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  no  brief  prepared? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.    I  am  going  to  nle  a  brief. 

The  Chaibhak.  All  right.    Do  you  want  to  be  heard  any  further! 

Mr.  DAvia  I  merely  wanted  to  make  one  further  statement,  and 
that  is  that  the  labor  costs  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  are  rela- 
tively greater,  I  think,  than  in  any  other  metal.  Our  ore  exists 
in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas.  The  ore  is  known 
as  "  bauxite."  In  fact,  our  company  is  responsible  for  the  produc- 
tion of  bauxite  in  this  country,  the  use  of  bauxite  both  in  the  alumi-' 
num  industrv  and  in  the  other  industries  in  which  bauxite  has  now 
found  a  fieldl 

The  Chaibman.  The  trouble  is  others  are  asking  for  an  additional 
duty  on  bauxite.    How  would  that  affect  your  industry? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  not  have  a  material  effect  on  our  own  com- 
pany, as  we  are  larse  owners  of  bauxite  ourselves;  but  at  the  same 
time,  we  have  already  invested  our  money  in  the  bauxite  mines  and 
have  spent  nearly  a  half  million  dollars  in  developing  mining  machin- 
ery. 

The  Chairmak.  You  do  not  ask  for  any  more  duty  on  bauxite? 

Mr.  DAVia  No,  sir;  we  do  not  ask  for  any  more  duty  on  bauxite. 
We  are  merely  asking  for  retention  of  the  duty  on  the  aluminum, 
and  on  the  sheet  alummuin,  18  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Grigqs.  What  is  it  now,  6  cents? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  sheets,  and  other  semifinished  forms,  it  is  18  cents. 

Mr.  OSIOC0.  Tou  simply  ask  for  the  retention  of  that  duty! 
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Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  for  the  retention  of  that  dutj.  We  have  to  ship 
this  bauxite  to  our  water-power  plant,  an  average  distance  of  1,300 
miles.  In  France,  where  they  have  even  better  bauxite  ores  than 
we  have  here,  that  is  containing  more  alumina,  they  have  only  150 
miles  to  ship. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Where  are  vour  mines  situated,  in  Tehnessee,  North 
Carolina  and  Arkansas  and  Georgia  ! 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grigob.  Where  are  your  water-power  plants? 

Mr.  Davis.  At  Niaj^ra  Falls  and  Massena,  N.  Y.,  where  we  have, 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  large  water  powers. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  sure  do  ship  them  a  lon^  ways. 

Mr.  CiooKSAN.  Do  you  ship  tne  crude  ore  hy  water  or  rail! 

Mr.  Davis.  We  ship  the  crude  ore  from  our  mines  to  East  St.  Louis, 

ni. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Bjr  rail? 

Mr.  Davis.  Bv  rail.  At  East  St.  Louis  we  partly  manufacture  this 
material  into  what  is  known  as  alumina.  It  takes  a  ton  of  bauxite, 
a  ton  of  coal,  and  a  ton  of  limestone  to  make  a  half  a  ton  of  alumina, 
and  we  have  therefore  to  select  some  central  point  where  we  can  find 
coal,  limestone,  and  bauxite  at  the  cheapest  cost. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  you  can  find  every  one  of  them  on  the  Etowah 
River  in  Georgia,  with  as  fine  water  power  as  there  is  anywhere  in 
the  world.    Wny  do  you  not  put  your  plant  there? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  limestone  is  requirea  to  be  of  very  high  chemical 
qualities.  We  use  it  in  a  chemical  way  and  not  a  building  way,  and 
it  must  be  99  per  cent  carbonate  of  lime. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  can  be  made  so  by  burning. 

Mr.  Davis.  You  can  not  get  rid  of  the  silica  by  burning. 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  natural  place  to  take  the  bauxite  would  be 
down  to  the  Alabama  coal  mines,  where  you  have  coal  and  limestone 
and  iron  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Davis.  In  France  they  pay  for  furnace  men.  who  constitute 
the  largest  part  of  the  labor,  from  4  francs  (80  cents)  a  day  up  to  $1 
(5  francs)  a  day,  and  for  this  amount  those  men  work  twelve  hours. 
We  have  to  pay  an  average  price  of  $2  per  day  for  our  furnace  men, 
and  our  men  only  work  eight  hours  a  dav.  Therefore  our  furnace 
labor,  which  is  the  principal  part  of  our  labor,  is  paid  almost  three 
times  as  much  as  the  labor  is  paid  in  France,  and  we  particularlv  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  France  they  have  this  cheap  labor. 
They  have  a  good  ore,  only  150  miles  away  from  the  best  water  pow- 
ers, and  they  nave  a  duty  of  17^  cents  which  we  can  not  get  around, 
and  there  is  just  one  point  more,  and  that  is  this:  That  in  the  alumi- 
num business  the  administrative  charges,  the  overhead  charges,  are 
very  high.  Our  overhead  charges  run  3  or  4  cents  a  pound,  without 
counting  depreciation  or  counting  interest  on  our  investment,  but 
simply  our  bonded  indebtedness  and  our  administrative  charges. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  that  what  you  usually  mean  by  overhead  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  the  fixed  charges  must  go  on,  no  matter, 
whether  you  make  1  ton  or  1,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  the  French  manufacturers  are  in  the  position  of 
being  able  to  throw  into  this  country  aluminum  at  a  price  without 
any  regard  to  their  overhead  charges,  on  the  general  principle  that 
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whatever  thev  can  sell  over  and  above  their  home  consumption  they 
can  sell  at  shop  cost;  and  aluminum  is  being  quoted  in  here  very 
much  underneath  our  cost  price  f .  o,  b.  New  York  City  or  any  other 
port  The  freight  on  aluminum  is  practically  negligible.  The 
treight  from  France  to  this  country  or  from  any  foreign  country  to 
this  country  is  24  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  which  is  practically  negli- 
gible as  compared  with  the  price  of  aluminum. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  I  notice  here  that  we  have  exported  of  aluminum 
during  the  year  1907,  $442,897  worth  and  imported  $265,934.40  worth 
of  aluminum  goods.  Our  exports  seem  to  have  been  double  our  im- 
ports into  this  country. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  I  am  sure  is  an  error. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  I  find  it  here  on  page  216. 

Mr.  Davis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  exported  no  aluminum  id 
the  year  1908  nor,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  in  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  Randell.  This  is  the  manufactured  aluminum  ? 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  It  is  both  manufactured  and  unmanufactured.  We 
exported  that  much  aluminum  and  manufactures  of  aluminum. 

Mr.  Dalz£ll.  What  were  you  about  to  say,  Mr.  Davis? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  can  not  export  it;  we  have  not  exported  any  alumi- 
num, except  trivial  quantities,  for  several  years.  We  are  out  of  that 
market  altogether. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  will  read  you  what  it  says  here: 

^  In  1907  we  exported  aluminum  and  manufactures  of  aluminum, 
paragraph  193,  to  the  value  of  $442,987.  Of  this  amount  $296,444  was 
taken  by  Canada  and  $47,967  by  the  United  Kingdom." 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  another  paragraph? 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  No;  that  is paraCTaph  193.  It  says  **  aluminum  and 
manufactures  of  aliuninum."  That  refers  to  both  the  paragraphs 
there. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  see;  both  aluminum  and  manufactures  of  alumi- 
num. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  would  have  more  difficulty  in  export- 
ing manufactures  of  aluminum  than  aluminum  itself,  would  we  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know  that  we  would ;  that  is  out  of  our  line. 

Mr.  Dalzsll.  Will  you  tell  me  that  in  the  brief  that  you  are  going 
to  file? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  will. 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  All  right.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can  not  ship  any 
aluminum  abroad? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  can  not,  and  have  not  done  so  for  many  years. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  the  sole  company  producing  aluminum  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  the  only  company  producing  it  in  the 
United  States. 

ilr.  CocKHAN.  So  that  no  aluminum  could  have  been  exported  from 
the  country  without  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 
-     Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  that  is  all  right,  then. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  foimd  an. account  in  the  New  York  Sun  of 
November  27^  this  date,  on  the  subject  of  aluminum,  and  it  seems  to 
me  a  well-wntten  article,  and  I  am  going  to  put  it  in  the  hearing. 

Mr.  GocKRAN.  Very  weU.    It  will  appear  in  the  report  of  this  hear- 

TThe  Chairmak.  Yes. 
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(The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

ALUHIHtrM. 

An  enormons  reduction  In  the  price  of  alnminum  has  resulted  from  new 
economies  in  the  method  of  producing  it.  Aluminum  now  takes  its  place  amon« 
the  practical,  everyday  metals,  and  the  wond»  of  it  is  that  the  supply  of  It 
can  never  be  exhausted.  The  soil  is  full  of  it.  It  makes  the  basis  of  coaunon 
clay,  every  cubic  yard  of  which  contains  about  800  pounds  of  the  metaL  There 
will  still  be  aluminum  when  the  world  grows  cold. 

The  great  problem  has  been  to  extract  the  metal  cheaply,  and  chonista  liave 
been  seeking  a  solution  for  fifty  years.  In  1857  the  "  silver-white  metal  made 
from  clay  "  was  a  curiosity  that  brought  $2  an  ounce.  When  the  Washlnirton 
Monument  was  tipped  with  aluminum  in  1884  the  price  of  the  metal  was  $15 
a  pound.  It  dropped  to  $10  in  1887,  when  for  several  years  the  total  product 
had  averaged  about  10,000  pounds  a  year.  By  the  way,  the  first  article  manu- 
factured from  pure  aluminum  was  a  rattle  for  the  young  prince  imperial  of 
France  in  1856. 

The  cost  of  production  was  again  and  again  decreased  until  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  the  market  value  of  the  metal  was  85  cents  a  pound.  It  Boon 
became  possible  to  utilize  aluminum  in  the  manufacture  of  many  articles  for 
which  its  strength,  malleability,  and  lightness  especially  adapted  it  The 
product  has  arisen  to  millions  of  pounds  a  year,  and  it  is  used  for  many  things 
in  place  of  wood,  copper,  zinc,  and  brasa 

Now  come  the  latest  economies  in  the  processes  of  production,  and  Nature, 
a  Journal  of  the  highest  scientific  standing,  tells  us  that  aluminum  will  prob- 
ably be  largely  employed  instead  of  copper  as  an  electrical  conductor  and  alao 
in  place  of  tin  for  many  of  the  purposes  which  that  metal  has  served.  Alumi- 
num is  to-day  selling  in  Europe  for  about  half  the  price  of  tin.  Aluminum  foil, 
for  example,  is  likely  entirely  to  supplant  tin  foil,  for  the  sheets  can  be  rolled 
out  80  exceedingly  thin  that,  weight  for  weight,  eight  times  as  much  foil  can 
be  made  from  aluminum  as  from  tin. 

No  greater  emphasis  has  recently  been  given  to  the  practical  aervloe  that 
science  continually  renders. 


SUFFLEHEirrAL  BBIEF  SirBMITTED  BY  THE  ALinilinW  COX- 
PANT  OF  AMEBICA  ADVOCATDra  BETEITTIOH  OF  FBESEHT 
DUTIES  OH  ALITUjJkUJL 

PiTTSBUBG,  Pa,,  November  30^  1908. 
G)MMnTEE  OK  Wats  and  Means, 

WaaMngton^  D.  0. 
Gentlbmek  :  The  aluminum  industry  is  the  result  of  United  States 
invention  and  enterprise.  The  Aluminum  (Company  of  America  was 
the  first  to  manufacture  aluminum  in  a  laree  or  commercial  way,  and 
its  process  and  methods  have  been  adopted  oy  all  its  foreign  competi- 
tors.   The  United  States  Geological  Beport  of  1906  says: 

The  growth  of  this  Industry  (aluminum)  in  the  United  States  cotaicides  with 
the  development  of  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America.  Opotiting  under  the 
patents  of  Charles  M.  Hall,  the  vice-president  of  the  company,  the  establishment 
and  development  of  the  aluminum  industry  have  greatly  reduced  the  price  of 
aluminum  to  consumers. 

The  United  States  output  of  aluminum  in  1888  was  19,000  pounds 
and  in  1907  over  16,000,000  pounds.  This  increased  production  and 
the  reduction  in  selling  price  have  been  entirely  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  which  has  taken  place  during  and  becm  ren- 
dered possible  by  the  tariff  protection  of  the  last  eighteen  yeark 
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Ptodnfldon  in  pounds,  of  aluminiim  in  the  United  States,  1888- 
1807, 


tWnm  Unltad  Btmtm  GaoloflcEl  Snnrcgr  Beport  of  1909.] 


1888. 


1889. 
1800. 
1891. 


1892. 


1894— 
1896_- 


1806. 
1897. 


19,000 

47.468 

61,281 

150,000 

209,885 

383.629 

550.000 

920,000 

1«300,000 

4,000,000 


1888 5,200,000 

1809 6,600,000 

1900 7,150,000 

1901 7,150,000 

1902 7300,000 

1903 7,500,000 

1904 7,850,000 

1905 12,100,000 


1906. 
1907- 


15,225,000 

16,325,000 


The  aliuninum  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  made  from 
the  mineral  bauxite,  found  in  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Ten- 
nesseeL  In  addition  to  its  heavy  investment  in  mining  lands,  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  has  invested  in  the  development  of 
its  mines,  in  buildings,  in  mining  machinery,  etc.^  about  $500,000. 

The  first  step  in  the  manufacture  of  alummum  is  the  production  of 
ahunina  from  bauxite.  It  requires  approximately  1  ton  each  of 
bauxite,  coal^  and  limestone  to  make  one-third  of  a  ton  of  alumina, 
from  which  is  made  one-sixth  of  a  ton  of  aluminum.  Neither  coal 
nor  limestone  of  proper  quality  is  found  near  the  bauxite  mines. 
East  St  Louis,  111.,  is  the  nearest  central  point  where  alumina  can  be 
manufactured.  At  East  St.  Louis  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America  have  a  large  plant  to  produce  alumina,  employing  about 
IfiOO  men.  East  St  Louis  is  an  average  distance  from  the  oauxite 
mines  of  475  miles. 

A  large  item  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  is  the  carbons,  which 
ate  made  from  coke  obtained  from  oil  refineries. 

An  essential  requirement  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  is  elec- 
tric pow^  which  has  onlv  been  obtainable  in  sufficient  quantity  and 
at  low  enou|;h  price  on  the  Niagara  and  St  Lawrence  rivers.  The 
Ahnninimd  Company  of  America  have  electric  smelting  plants  at 
Nianra  Falls,  W.  ^?  on  the  Niagara  River,  and  at  Massena,  N.  Y., 
on  me  St  Lawrence  Kiver,  distant,  respectively,  from  East  St.  Louis 
738  miles  and  1,014  miles. 

At  Niagara  Falls  power  is  purchased  from  the  Niagara  Falls 
Power  Company  and  others.  At  Massena  the  Aluminum  Company 
of  America  owns  its  power  plant  Its  total  investment  in  plants  is 
about  $10,000,000. 

Aluminum,  being  thus  a  concentrated  product,  has  no  natural  pro- 
tective barrier  due  to  its  bulk,  expense  of  transportation^  eta  The 
cost  of  transportation  on  the  finished  product  aluminum  is  so  slight 
•s  compared  with  the  value  of  it  that  a  manufacturer  in  Germany  or 
France  can  reach  the  United  States  market  practically  as  easily  as  a 
United  States  producer. 

Labor  enters  relatively  into  the  cost  of  aluminum  much  more  than 
into  the  cost  of  any  other  metal  whatever. 

Practically  all  of  the  cost  is  either  directly  in  labor  or  in  materials 
or  power  on  which  a  relatively  unusually  large  amount  of  labor  has 
been  expended  and  large  freights  paid.  The  cost  of  limestone, 
bauxite,  and  coal,  for  instance,  in  the  ground  is  small,  but  their  cost 
Mivdit^  at  East  8t  Louis  is  doubled  or  trebled  by  the  labor  which 
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has  been  put  upon  them.  The  cost  of  the  coke  from  which  carbons 
are  made  is  only  $5  a  ton,  while  the  cost  of  finished  carbons  is  $15  to 
$50  per  ton,  the  increase  being  practically  all  labor  and  freight.  In 
fact,  the  great  difference  in  cost  between  the  ore  in  the  ground  and 
the  metallic  aluminum  is  due,  to  an  unusually  large  degree,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  the  labor  expended  upon  the  elaborate  and  difficult 
process  of  reduction. 

Although  large  quantities  of  water  power  are  available  in  the 
United  States,  the  cost  of  developing  and  operating  the  same  is  much 
higher  than  in  Norway,  the  Alp  region,  and  the  south  of  France, 
where,  with  one  exception,  all  the  foreign  aluminum  companies  are 
located.  The  cost  of  a  water  power  is  almost  altogether  in  labor. 
The  immense  sum  spent  in  the  nydraulic  development  is  practically 
all  labor.  At  the  Massena  plant  of  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America  80  per  cent  of  its  power  cost  was  labor,  while  the  remainin^g 
expense  was  for  water  wheels,  dynamos,  etc.,  which  cost  more  in  this 
country  than  abroad. 

Last  year  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  employed  5,000 
men  in  its  different  departments,  and  a  large  number  in  addition 
were  given  indirect  employment  through  the  purchase  of  carbons, 
soda  ash,  limestone,  ana  other  raw  materials  required.  The  wages 
paid  by  the  aluminum  companies  abroad  are  one-third  of  the  wages 
paid  in  this  country.  This  unusuallv  large  disparity  is  attained  by 
paying  the  low  European  day  rate  for  twelve  hours  per  day,  while 
m  this  country  the  liberal  rates  of  American  wages  are  paid  for  eight 
hours  per  day.  The  Aluminum  Company  of  America  yei^rs  a^ 
adopted  the  eight-hour  system,  and,  even  were  they  so  disposed,  it 
would  be  to-day  impossible  to  get  men  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  in  the  week,  as  the  foreigners  do.  In  the  south  of 
France  the  aluminum  companies  pay  from  70  to  80  cents  (3.50  francs 
to  4  francs^  per  day  for  yard  laoor ;  from  80  cents  to  $1  (4  francs 
to  5  francs)  per  day,  according  to  time  of  service,  for  furnace-room 
labor.  The  furnace  room  is  the  largest  department  in  the  aluminum 
business.  The  French  aluminum  companies  pay  for  dynamo  tenders 
and  other  high-grade  labor  $1  to  $1.20  (5  francs  to  6  francs).  These 
rates  for  twelve  hours  compare  with  the  rates  paid  for  eight  hours 
by  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America— $1.60  for  common  labor, 
$1.75  to  $2.25  for  furnace  men,  and  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  for  dynamo 
tenders,  etc.  The  prices  paid  in  Germany,  though  dightty  in  excess 
of  those  paid  in  France,  are  substantially  the  same.  Li  Norway 
dynamo  tenders,  etc.,  get  60  to  75  cents  per  day;  furnace  men  and* 
common  laborers  correspond inglj'  less.  Prices  paid  in  the  English 
aluminum  plant  are  75  cents  per  day  (18  shillings  per  week)  for 
common  labor,  and  88  cents  to  $1.07  per  day  (25  to  30  shillings  per 
week)  for  furnace-room  labor.  Even  allowing  for  the  superior 
eflBciency  of  American  labor,  the  labor  cost  in  the  United  States  is  at 
least  double  the  cost  abroad.  This  is  perhaps  more  true  in  the  alumi* 
num  industry  than  in  some  others  on  account  of  the  preponderant 
number  of  furnace  men  and  other  unskilled  laborers  that  are  required 
who  are  not  of  the  skilled  grade  of  machinists,  carpenters,  etc,  who 
have  more  opportunity  to  compensate  by  their  ability  for  their  extra 
pay. 

These  data  regarding  labor  rates  paid  in  foreign  aluminum  plants 
were  obtained  by  personal  investigation  abroad. 
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The  United  States  aluminum  manufacturer  does  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  compensating  in  part  for  increased  labor  costs  as  can 
be  done  in  some  other  metallurgical  operations.  Instead  of  the  ore 
being  richer,  as  is  the  case  in  United  States  iron  ore,  copper  ore,  eta, 
French  bauxite  contains  62  per  cent  alumina  and  American  bauxite 
53  per  cent  alumina.  The  foreign  bauxite  is  located  on  the  seacoast 
in  the  south  of  France,  while  the  water  powers  used  by  five  different 
aluminum  manufacturers  are  also  in  the  south  of  France;  so  that 
their  freight  haul  is  not  more  than  150  miles  as  compared  with  the 
1,489-mile  freight  haul  in  this  country.  The  other  foreign  manu- 
facturers, located  in  Norway,  German v,  Italy,  and  England,  are  either 
on  or  dose  to  the  seacoast  and  have  cheap  water  transportation  from 
the  bauxite  mines,  while  in  this  country  tne  location  or  the  mines  and 
the  lar^  water  powers  compel  the  producer  to  locate  inland  and  at 
g|reat  distance  from  the  mines.  Also,  unlike  most  metallurgical  opera- 
tions, an  economy  can  not  be  effected  by  the  use  of  large  units,  and 
this  fact  gives  ^reat  advantage  to  the  small  foreign  manufacturer, 
who  can  employ  nis  cheap  labor  on  the  same-sized  units  as  are  used  in 
this  country. 

The  fact  that  labor  enters  so  largely  into^  the  cost  of  the  manu- 
facture of  raw  materials  and  appliances  required  in  the  manufacture 
of  aluminum  has  been  recognized  by  the  United  States  Government. 
Bauxite  has  a  duty  of  $1  per  ton ;  soda  ash,  of  which  large  (quantities 
are  used,  has  a  duty  of  three-eighths  cent  per  pound;  alumma  has  a 
duty  of  six-tenths  cent  per  pound ;  and  carbons,  36  per  cent,  while  the 
water  wheels  and  electrical  apparatus  required  have  a  duty  of  45 
per  cent. 

All  the  foreign  aluminum  companies  are  protected  by  tariff  either 
on  both  ingot  aluminum  and  on  aluminum  sheet,  wire,  and  other  semi- 
finished forms,  or  in  some  instances  on  only  the  latter.  In  France, 
where  the  largest  number  of  aluminum  companies  are  located  and 
where  the  conditions  for  manufacture  are  most  favorable,  the  tariff 
is  17^  cents  per  pound  on  both  ingots  and  semifinished  forms. 

The  largest  use  for  aluminum  abroad  is  for  military  equipment  for 
infantry.  The  German,  French,  and  other  foreign  governments  buy 
large  quantities  of  aluminum  and  thus  give  to  the  aluminum  factories 
located  in  their  borders  a  large  and  permanent  trade  which  can  not 
be  taken  away,  while  necessarily  in  the  United  States  the  field  has 
only  been  in  general  consumption — ^in  domestic  utensils,  wire  for  elec- 
trical conductors,  etc — and  to  create  this  market  is  a  very  consider- 
able source  of  expense  to  the  United  States  producer. 

During  1905,  1906,  and  the  first  part  of  1907  the  foreign  produc- 
ing capacity  was  no  more  than  equal  to  the  foreign  consumption,  and 
in  fact  for  a  ghort  period  was  so  much  less  that  an  acute  shortage 
existed,  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  price.  This  condition  caused  the 
five  then-existmg  foreign  companies  to  increase  their  plants  and  in- 
duced seven  new  companies  to  erect  aluminum  plants,  so  that  now 
the  foreign  aluminum-producing  capacity  is  at  least  six  times  tixQ 
foreign  consumption  of  even  the  good  years  of  1906  and  1907.  All  the 
foreign  companies  thus  not  only  have  immense  surplus-producing 
capacity,  but  have  large  surplus  stocks  of  aluminum.  This  condition 
is  not  a  temporary  result  of  the  present  commercial  depression,  but 
is  a  condition  which  will  continue  for  many  years  to  come,  and  is 
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compelling  all  the  foreign  companies  to  turn  to  the  United  States 
market,  as  is  shown  by  the  constantly  increasing  importations  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  domestic  producer  is  being  met  on  every  sale  by  a 
flood  of  foreign  quotations  at  constantly  lowering  prices. 
The  aluminum  business  lends  itself  with  unusual  ease  to  the  dis- 

Eosal  of  "surplus"  or  excess  product.  From  behind  their  pro- 
ibitive  tariff  wall  of  more  than  double  the  United  States  tarin  the 
foreign  aluminum  companies  can  and  do  quote  their  surplus  stock. 
delivered  in  New  York,  at  prices  substantially  less  than  the  cost  ox 

S reduction  in  this  country,  and  which,  even  with  the  United  States 
uty  added,  compete  with  the  domestic  prices  which  only  give  a  fair 
profit  to  the  domestic  producer. 

Foreign  aluminum  producers  sell  for  export  at  12  to  18  cents  per 
pound  £  a  b.  New  York.  The  domestic  price  of  aluminum  is  from 
20  to  22  cents  per  pound,  which  is  as  low  as  aluminum  can  be  manu- 
factured and  sold  under  United  States  conditions  of  manufacture. 

In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  labor  reauired  in  the  production 
of  aluminum,  the  great  disparity  between  laoor  costs  of  this  counti^ 
And  abroad  and  the  higher  price  of  raw  materials  and  plant  in  this 
country,  the  present  tariff  on  aluminum  is  only  an  adequate  protec- 
tion and  is  necessary  if  aluminum  is  to  continue  to  be  produced  in 
this  country  to  give  employment  to  American  workmen  and  provide 
a  reasonable  profit  on  the  capital  invested.  The  retention  of  the 
present  tariff  is  all  the  more  a  vital  necessity  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer on  account  of  the  immense  surplus  producing  capacity  in 
Europe  and  the  extraordinary  effort  which  will  for  many  years  be 
made  to  dispose  of,  from  behind  their  prohibitive  tariff  waU,  sur- 
plus product  at  surplus  product  prices  wnich  are  much  less  than  the 
cost  of  production  m  this  country. 

Trimmings  from  aluminum  sheet  or  old  sheet,  wire,  castings,  etc, 
are  easily  melted  over  again  and  run  into  ingot  shape.  A  large  num- 
ber of  metal  merchants  abroad  make  a  practice  of  ^tting  together 
this  '^  junk  "  or  scrap  aluminum,  remelting  the  same  into  in^ts,  and 
offering  it  on  this  market  as  new  aluminum.  As  is  the  case  with  other 
metals,  such  remelted  ineots  are,  for  certain  purposes,  nearly  as  good 
as  new.  As  the  price  of  scrap  on  all  metals  in  all  countries  is  only 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  new  metal,  such  remelted  ingots  can 
be  put  on  the  market  at  considerably  less  cost  than  new  metaL  There 
is  a  large  quantity  of  this  scrap,  and,  as  it  is  more  easily  sold  away 
from  home,  where  the  liability  of  detection  as  to  its  real  grade  or  the 
liability  for  redress  for  damage  resulting  from  its  use  is  very  little, 
this  country  is  always  seriously  affected  by  the  foreign  scrap  market, 
and  hence  a  tariff  is  not  full  protection  against  such  sales,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  present  8-cent  tariff,  while  it  serves  as  a^i  8-cent  tariff 
against  new  metal,  is  only  an  effective  tariff  of  some  cents  less  as 
against  the  importation  of  scrap. 

The  aluminum  business  has  only  been  ordinarily  profitable.  Divi- 
dends have  only  been  paid  by  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  in 
eleven  years  out  of  twenty,  and  the  average  diviaend  for  the  eleven 
years  has  been  8  per  cent  on  a  very  conservative  cash  capital,  making 
an  average  return  to  the  stockholder  of  less  than  4^  per  cent  During 
1908  no  dividend  has  been  paid.  The  position  of  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America  is  due  not  to  combination,  control  of  raw  mate- 
rials, etc.,  but  to  meritorious  patents,  the  chief  ones  of  whidi  have 
»een  taken  out  by  its  officials  and  have  been  adjudicated  by  the 
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United  States  courts.  These  patents  have  in  the  main  expired  and 
will  all  expire  within  a  few  months. 

There  is  no  general  demand  for  a  reduction  in  aluminum  tariff. 
It  can  be  confidently  stated  that  the  aluminum  consumers  in  this 
ooontry  are  satisfied  with  the  price  of  aluminum  and  progress  of  the 
industry.  The  only  efforts  for  a  reduction  in  tariff  are  made  by  the 
foreign  manufacturers  and  the  metal  brokers  in  this  country  who 
represent  them. 

Aluminum  is  a  concentrated  product,  and  at  slight  cost  can  be 
moved  from  one  market  to  another.  The  cost  of  its  manufacture  is 
directly  or  indirectly  very  largely  labof ,  much  more  so  than  of  any 
other  m^aL  The  wages  paid  in  its  manufacture  are  three  times 
those  paid  by  foreign  producers.  To  utilize  the  mines  and  water 
powers  in  this  countrv  long  freight  hauls  are  necessary,  while  the 
reverse  is  true  abroad.  The  raw  materials  required  pay  a  duty. 
Foreign  producers  are  protected  by  a  prohibitive  tariff  and  can  and 
do  invade  this  market  with  surplus  product  at  rates  impossible  to 
meet  without  the  tariff,  and  they  throw  into  this  market  their  scrap. 
The  profit  of  the  business  has  been  only  ordinary  and  there  is  no 
demand  from  the  United  States  consumers  for  a  reduction  in  tariff. 

Some  of  the  &cts  and  figures  given  can  be  tabulated  as  follows: 

Comparative  rates  paid  for  labor  in  manufacture  of  aluminum. 


Cominoii  labor. 

Furnace  men. 

power-hoiue  men. 

Rate 

HOQII 

CentB 

Rate 

Honn 

Oenta 

per 

iioiir. 

Rate 

SI 

Bonn 

Cents 

per 

hour. 

VmIIM  .                     

•ts 

10 
10 

J» 

10.90 
2.00 

12 
8 

i* 

11.10 
2.60 

12 
• 

it 

Dtotance  from  mines  to  plant,  France,  150  miles ;  United  States,  1,489  miles. 
Number  of  moi  employed  directly  by  Aluminum  Ck)mpany  of  America  in  the 
aetoie  and  tebrieation  of  aluminum  (1907),  0,000. 

Aluminum  Comfaky  of  America, 
Arthur  V.  Davis,  General  Manager. 


Pittsburg,  Pa.,  November  SO,  1908* 
Hon.  Sebkno  E.  Patiob, 

Chmrman  of  OommUtee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  O. 

Dbab  Snt:  We  append  this  letter  to  the  above  brief  to  answer  the 

rtion  regardmg  the  aluminum  exports  of  1906  and  1907  asked  by 
Cockran  at  the  November  27  hearing  and  which  we  were  at  the 
momait  unable  to  answer. 

Our  export  sales  aggregated  in  1906  only  103,774  pounds  and  in 
1907  92,9y2  pounds,  composed  entirely  of  small  and  isolated  lots 
diipped  mostly  to  Canada  and  South  America,  and  70  per  cent  of 
whidi  was  speciaJ  rolled  or  otherwise  fabricated  forms. 

We  rolled  into  rods  for  the  Northern  Aluminum  Company  (Limited) , 
of  Canada,  in  1906,  819,456  pounds  and  in  1907  231,066  pounda.    The 
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Northern  Aluminum  Company  (Limited)  was  organized  to  manufao- 
ture  aluminum  under  our  patented  process  in  Canada  and  is  controlled 
by  us.  The  ingot  used  in  rolling  the  above-mentioned  rods  was  manu- 
factured in  Canada  by  the  Northern  Aluminum  Company  (Limited), 
and  the  rods  were  reexported  under  the  United  States  drawback 
regulations. 

While  the  above  exports  do  not  account  for  the  total  exports  given 
in  the  United  States  Treasury  report  quoted  by  Mr.  Cockran,  the 
balance  of  such  exports  must  have  been  manufactures  of  aluminum 
fabricated  in  this  country  and  concerning  which  we  know  nothing. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Aluminum  Compajny  op  Amekica, 
Abthur  V.  Davis,  General  Manager. 


THE  H.  H.  FRANKLIN  MANTIFACTTJRINa  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE, 
N.  Y.,  THINKS  ALXIIIINTJII  DUTY  SHOULD  BE  REMOVED, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  ^Yay8  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  O. 
Dear  Sir:  As  lar^e  users  of  aluminum  we  are  interested  in  the 
tariff  upon  this  article. 

Our  experience  in  purchasing  aluminum  leads  lis  to  conclude  that 
the  production  and  sale  of  this  article  in  this  country  is  largely  a 
monopoly,  while  the  methods  of  production  allow  the  article  to  be 
produced  more  cheaply  in  this  country  than  in  any  other;  in  fact,  so 
cheaply  that  to  some  extent  aluminum  is  exported  to  some  European 
countries. 

In  view  of  the  abore,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  present  duty  of  8 
cents  per  pound  upon  aluminum  is  a  burden  upon  the  consumer  that 
should  be  removed. 

The  aluminum  used  by  us  is  mainly  purchased  of  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America,  which  has  its  ofnce  at  New  Kensington,  Pa,, 
with  factories  and  branches  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

We  ask  that  your  committee  fully  investigate  the  matter  of  tariff 
upon  aluminum  and  place  upon  it  such  a  duty  as  will  give  proper 
consideration  to  the  consumers  of  that  article  in  this  country. 
Yours,  truly, 

H.  H.  Franklin  Mpo.  Co., 
H.  H.  Franklin,  President. 

THE  H.  H.  FRANKLIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE, 
N.  Y.,  SUBMITS  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  RELATIVE  TO 
ALUMINUM  AND  ITS  PRICES. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  December  lOj  190S. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives, 
Dear  Sir:  Supplementing  our  letter  to  you  of  the  7th  instant,  re- 
questing that  the  duty  on  aluminum  be  either  entirely  removed  or 
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lowered,  we  call  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  clipping  taken  from 
the  American  Metal  Market  and  Daily  Iron  and  Steel  Report  of 
December  9,  1908,  which  in  our  opinion  gives  a  fair  presentation  of 
the  situation  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject of  aluminum,  and  may  assist  your  committee  in  determining 
what  should  be  a  fair  duty  upon  this  product. 
Yours,  truly, 

H.  H.  Frankun  Manufacturing  Company, 

H.  H.  FRANKI4IN,  President. 


THE  DROP  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  ALUMINVM. 

[American  Metal  Market  and  Dally  Iron  and  Steel  Report,  December  9,  1908.] 

The  price  of  alominum  has  now  dropped  to  an  extent  which  reminds  one  of 
tlie  Blomp  in  copper  last  year.  The  stage  of  the  aluminum  tragedy  has  been  In 
Europe.  In  this  country  the  Bradley  internal  heating  xmtent  decision  of  five 
years  ago,  which  was  against  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  (at  that 
time  named  the  Pittsburg  Reduction  Ck)mpany),  became  a  blessing  in  disguise 
for  this  company,  since  after  having  made  arrangements  with  the  owners  of 
the  Bradley  patent  they  were  able  to  maintain  their  monopoly  in  this  country 
under  the  protection  of  the  Bradley  patent,  after  the  expiration,  in  1906,  of  the 
fimdamental  Hall  patents  for  the  electrotype.  The  Bradley  patent  will  run  out 
daring  1900;  until  its  expiration  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  is  pro- 
tected as  sole  producer  in  this  country.  The  situation  has  been  different  In 
Europe.  Stability  in  production  and  prices  has  been  maintained  there  In  the  past 
by  a  firm  agreement  between  the  different  producers,  the  so-called  international 
almninum  syndicate,  formed  In  1901.  The  objects  were  to  establish  distinct 
spheres  of  interest  and  stable  prices.  For  a  number  of  years  the  syndicate 
succeeded  admirably.  But,  naturally,  as  a  result  of  no  further  protection  being 
obtained  by  patents  hi  Europe,  competition  started.  Several  new  works — some 
quite  large  ones — ^were  erected  by  outsiders,  and  the  fight  began,  with  the 
natural  consequences.  A  great  factor  in  this  fight  was  the  decline  of  the  demand 
for  aluminum,  especially  by  the  automobile  Industry,  on  account  of  the  financial 
and  hidustrial  crisis  last  year.  The  last  result  which  we  reported  in  our  last 
issue  was  the  dissolution  of  the  syndicate  agreement  on  October  1,  and  the 
final  slump  in  prices  began.  The  prices  of  ingots  in  London  is  now  between  £65 
and  £75  per  ton,  which  is  equivalent  to  15  to  17  cents  per  pound.  On  account 
of  the  protective  duty,  the  price  in  this  country  is  about  25  cents  per  pound. 
Though  in  this  Euroi)ean  war  this  country  has  been  only  an  onlooker,  the  re- 
action has  been  distinctly  felt  here.  The  monopoly  in  this  country  had  to 
yield,  since  imports  from  Europe  threatened,  and  25-cent  aluminum  means  a 
great  change  indeed  from  the  former  steady  price  above  40  cents. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  price  will  remain  as  low  as  it  is  at  present  It 
seems  quite  certain  that  some  of  the  European  plants  are  now  forced  to  sell 
aluminum  below  self-cost  (if  self-cost  includes  interest  on  capital,  depreciation, 
etc).  The  aluminum  industry  has  always  been  carried  on  with  greatest 
secrecy.  Nevertheless,  the  cost  of  producing  aluminum  has  been  estimated 
to  be  something  like  15  or  16  cents  a  pound,  but  the  exact  meaning  of  "  cost " 
In  these  estimates  is  very  doubtful.  On  the  best  authority  which  we  have  in  a 
special  case,  the  cost,  iuchidiug  everything,  figured  out  as  only  very  slightly 
less  than  16  cents  per  pound  in  a  proposed  French  mountain  plant  (which  was 
not  erected,  but  was  figured  out  with  greatest  care),  the  cost  of  elefctric  power 
being  in  this  case  about  $8  per  hp-year.  This  was  under  very  favorable  condi- 
tion of  supply  of  raw  materials  and  electric  power.  There  is  no  such  cheap 
electric  power  available  for  prospective  aluminum  makers  in  this  country.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  situation  in  the  aluminum  industry  is  not  very 
attractive  for  outsiders  to  start  competition  with  the  present  sole  producer 
sfter  the  expiration  of  the  Bradley  patents  In  1909.  We  may  expect  fiuctua- 
tlons  of  the  price  of  aluminum  in  the  near  future.  The  price  may  finally  rise 
sgaln,  but  it  seems  certaiu  that  It  can  never  return  to  the  old  figures  of  two 
years  ago.    Aluminum  appears  to  have  come  down  for  good  to  a  price  con- 
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parable  with  ooppv;  tliere  Is  Tery  little  difference  now  In  tbe  JModmk  prtee 
quotations  for  copper  and  aluminum.  Tbe  net  result  will  be  tbe  use  of 
aluminum  for  many  purposes  to  whicb  it  is  very  well  suited,  while  tbe  former 
high  prices  were  prohibitiye.    (Blectro-chemical  and  Metallurgical  Industry.) 


BISMUTH. 

JParagraph  486.] 

THE  XONSANTO  CHEMICAL  WOBKS,  ST.  lOXTIS,  HO,  ADVOCATES 
THE  FLACnrO  OF  A  DUTT  OH  BISMITTH. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  18^  1908. 
OoMHirrEE  OK  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C: 
We  quote  from  "  The  production  of  bismuth,"  by  C.  C.  Schnatter- 
beck,  published  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  1906: 

Interesting  features  In  the  blsmnth  industry  in  1905  have  been  the  sbipmoit 
of  ore  from  a  new  dei)08it  in  California,  tbe  resumption  of  mining  on  the  famous 
Ballard  property  in  Ck)lorado,  and  the  reduction  in  tbe  combination's  price  of 
the  metal  in  XiOndon  from  10  shillings  ($2.43)  to  6  shiUhigs  ($1.22)  per  pound. 
The  combination  thus  reduced  its  price  50  per  cent  in  1906.  At  5  shiUlngs  per 
pound  in  London  the  cost  in  Philadelphia  is  about  $1.28.  More  attention  has 
also  been  given  to  the  development  of  the  deposits  in  Saxony,  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  world,  as  well  as  to  those  in  Austria,  Bolivia,  and  Australia.  For 
years  the  world's  consumption  of  bismuth  has  been  met  by  the  celebrated  mines 
in  Saxony,  where  it  occurs  chiefly  at  Schneeberg,  in  the  veins  which  are  worked 
for  cobalt  ores,  and  at  Altenberg,  where  the  metal  is  found  associated  with 
cassiterite.  Quantities  of  bismuth  are  also  produced  as  a  by-product  in  amelt- 
ing  lead  bullion  at  Freiberg,  Germany.  In  Austria  the  principal  sources  of 
supply  are  the  gold,  silver,  and  tin  bearing  ores  in  Bohemia,  where  bismuth  is 
also  recovered  as  a  by-product  in  the  preparation  of  uranium  oxide  at  Joachim- 
thal.  In  Australia  bismuth  is  widely  distributed,  being  associated  principally 
with  tin,  copper,  and  iron  pyrite,  and  with  the  noble  metals,  notably  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland. 

Recently  there  has  been  developed  in  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  an  enormous  deposit  of  tin-bismuth-copper  ore.  Bolivia  has  long 
been  known  as  a  source  of  supply  of  bismuth,  the  metal  occurring  with  tin,  gold, 
and  silver  ores,  especially  at  Tasna  and  Chorolque.  Mexico  also  has  deposits  of 
bismuth,  which  may  be  developed  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  near  future.  In 
France  bismuth  has  been  discovered  in  quantity  with  wolfram,  pyrite,  and  phoa- 
phatic  minerals  at  Meymac.  The  Cornwall,  England,  tin  and  copper  mines 
have  also  produced  bismuth  in  small  quantity. 

Little  progress  is  shown  in  the  consumption  of  bismuth,  and  only  when  an 
extraordinary  demand  arises,  as  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  wboi  bismuth 
compounds  were  used  for  medicinal  and  surgical  purposes,  does  the  trade 
awaken  to  the  possibilities  of  expansion.  In  the  United  States  the  consump- 
tion of  metallic  bismuth  in  1905  was  between  175.00^  and  200,000  pounds.  Most 
of  this  was  imported  free  of  duty.  Small  quantities  of  bismuth  salts  for 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  purposes  have  also  been  imported.  It  is  a  fSact 
worthy  of  note  that  the  import  trade  has  grown  over  50  per  cent  in  the  last  ten 
years,  while  the  bismuth-mining  industry  in  this  country  has  shown  compar- 
atively little  progress.  This  is  not  because  there  is  a  scarcity  of  bismuth- 
bearing  deposits  in  the  United  States,  as  they  have  been  found  in  Oolorado, 
California,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  Utah,  but  it  is  rather  the  result  of  inade- 
quate methods  of  smelting  the  metal  here.  The  refined  bismuth  Imported  from 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  frequently  analyzes  over  96  per  cent  in  purity, 
while  crude  metal  will  be  93  to  96  per  cent,  having  as  impurities  antimony  and 
arsenic  or  other  metals. 

Mining  for  bismuth  in  the  United  States  is  at  present  centered  in  Leadville, 
ColOn  where  the  newly  incorporated  BaUard  ConsoUdated  Mining  and  Mining 
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Oonpany  resumed  shlpmeDta  Jane  1,  1906,  from  the  propertiefl  that  bare  bere- 
tofore  been  owned  and  leased  by  individuals.  Tbe  new  deposit  In  Callfoniia« 
wUch  early  in  the  year  shipped  20  or  30  tons  of  ore,  is  situated  55  miles  east 
of  Banning.  Of  late  there  lias  been  a  good  inquiry  in  tbe  market  for  bismuth 
Bolpbide  ore,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  in  the  near  future  tbe  metal 
woald  be  recoyered  from  the  immense  placer  dumps  of  schirmerite  (containing 
biamutb,  silver,  lead,  and  snlpbur)  in  Montana  and  other  Western  States. 

Bismuth  rnetnl  hms  been  given  very  little  attention  by  American 
metal  producers,  possibly  due  to  lack  of  information,  by  reason  of  its 
dose  control  by  the  foreign  syndicates — ^English  and  German,  who 
woric  in  unison — ^not  only  of  the  world's  uroductipn,  but  also  of  its 
consomption.  The  facts  are  the  Saxon  Government  controlled  bis- 
muth until  1872,  when  large  shipments  were  made  to  England  from 
Bolivia,  the  result  of  which  brought  the  price  down  to  2s.  6d.  (62 
cents)  per  pound.  The  fight  for  the  market  continued  for  three 
yearsh— the  Bolivian  output  oecoming  more  and  more  important — ^the 
Saxons  finally  concluding  they  must  treat  with  the  English  represent- 
atives of  the  Bolivian  mines.  The  result  was  an  agreement  to  grant 
the  English  firm  the  American,  French,  and  En^ish  markets,  the 
Saxons  to  supplv  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  this  agreement  and  con- 
trol by  this  syndicate  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  The  output 
from  JBolivia  for  the  ysar  1906  was  1,307^031  pounds,  according  to 
the  report  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Sorsby,  the  American  consul  at  La  Paz,  all 
of  wmch  went  to  England.  The  consumption  of  bismuth  in  the 
United  States  is  now  approximately  225,000  pounds  annually,  the 
exact  fibres  of  the  Treasury  Department  being  243,926  pounds  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1906,  at  a  valuation  of  $378,562,  and  215,647  pounds  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1907,  at  a  valuation  or  $262,776.  The  United 
Staties  Government  does  not  derive  a  dollar's  revenue  at  the  present 
time  from  the  importation  of  this  important  metal,  nor  does  anyone 
dse  in  the  United  States,  for  that  matter,  all  the  benefits  of  its  present 
consumption  going  to  foreign  countries. 

In  the  year  1905  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Works,  of  St.  Louis,  de* 
cided  to  take  up  bismuth  and.  installed  a  plant  at  a  cost  of  about 
$20,000,  exclusively  for  separating  and  refining  of  bismuth.  When 
the  European  synaicate  became  aware  of  this,  they  lowered  the  price 
from  9  shillings  ($2.20)  per  pound,  the  price  rulmg  at  that  time,  to 
5  shillings  ($1.22)  per  pound,  about  45  per  centj  as  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Sc^imtterbedc  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  brief,  and  not  only  did 
they  do  this,  but  went  so  far  as  to  caution  the  American  buyers  that 
if  uiey  bought  bismuth  from  other  sources  than  themselves  or  en- 
couraged the  production  of  bismuth  in  this  country,  they — ^the 
buyers — might  find  difficulty  in  buying  from  them  at  favorable  prices, 
should  occasion  arise  in  the  future  which  might  make  it  necessary  to 
call  on  them  again  for  supplies.  Monsanto  continued  to  operate  the 
plant,  however,  for  a  little  over  a  year,  but  were  then  compelled  to 
shut  down,  and  this  plant  is  now  idle,  although  the  syndicate  did  sub- 
sequently advance  the  price  la  6d.  (37  cents)  per  pound,  the  price 
now  being  6s.  6d.  ($1.59)  per  pound. 

The  owners  of  bismuth  mines  in  the  United  States  are  not  war- 
ranted in  working  their  properties  for  bismuth  ore  under  present  con- 
ditions^ having  no  assurance  of  value,  as  the  8]mdicate  raises  or  lowers 
the  pnoe  of  bismuth  at  will,  and  the  bismuth  ores  in  this  country 
carry  but  little  other  value.  We  are  confident  that  if  the  following 
changes  suggested  herewith  be  made  in  the  tariff  it  would  result  im- 
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mediately  in  an  increased  interest  in  the  development  of  the  American 
bismuth  mines,  as  well  as  tend  to  bring  shipments  of  bullion  and  ores 
from  Mexico  and  the  South  American  countries  to  the  United  States 
for  refining. 

Bismuth  metal  is  now  used  to  some  extent  in  the  arts,  i.  e.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  soft  solder,  in  combination  with  lead,  on,  and  anti- 
mony for  an  alloy  of  low  melting  point,  especially  desired  in  auto- 
matic sprinkling  heads  used  with  the  automatic  sprinkling  system, 
now  so  generally  installed  in  most  large  commercial  and  factory 
building 

The  bismuth  salts  are  also  in  quite  large  demand.  The  oxychloride 
is  lar^ly  used  in  face  powders,  and  the  nitrate  for  cosmetics.  The 
oxide  IS  used  to  a  small  extent  in  making  porcelain  colors^  while  the 
subnitrate  and  other  unenumerated  salts  are  used  for  medicinal  pur- 


In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  trust  you  will  see  the  correctness  of 
our  request  for  the  following  suggested  modifications  of  the  present 
tariflF: 

Paragraph  629 :  Insert "  bismuth  "  after  "  silver,"  to  make  the  para- 
graph reaa: 

Ores  of  gold,  silver,  bismutb,  copper,  or  nickel,  and  nickel  matte;  sweepings 
of  gold  and  silver,  free. 

Paragraph  182 :  After  "  lead  bullion  or  base  bullion  "  insert  "  con- 
taining over  96  per  cent  of  lead,"  to  make  the  paragraph  read: 

Lead  dross,  lend  bullion,  or  base  bullion  containing  over  95  per  cent  of  lead, 
lead  In  pigs,  etc.,  2i  cents  per  pound. 

New  paragraph: 

Lead  bullion  or  base  bullion  containing  95  per  cent  lead  or  less,  2|  cents  per 
pound  on  the  lead  contained  therein :  Provided,  That  in  levying  and  collecting 
the  duty  on  lead,  duty  shall  also  be  levied  and  collected  on  any  other  dutiable 
material  contained  therein. 

In  explanation  of  the  request  for  the  two  preceding  para^aphs, 
the  Monsanto  Chemical  Works  imported  several  shipments  of  bullion 
from  Mexico  for  separation  and  refining,  principallv  for  the  bismuth 
contained  in  this  bullion,  the  assay  of  which  was  from  12  to  16  per 
cent  bismuth,  78  to  82  per  cent  lead,  and  appreciable  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver;  the  bismuth,  however,  being  of  chief  value,  approxi- 
mately 75  per  cent  of  the  total  value.  The  Board  of  Appraisers  classi- 
fied these  shipments  imder  paragraph  182  "  lead  or  base  bullion  "  and 
assessed  the  rate  of  2^  cents  per  pound  on  the  total  weight  of  the 
bullion,  including  the  bismuth,  gold,  and  silver,  all  of  which  are  now 
free,  the  importers  being  compelled  to  pay  24  cents  per  pound  on 
these  free  metals  under  that  paragraph.  We  repeat  jfrom  Treasury 
decision  28202: 

•  ♦  ♦  Under  the  previous  tariff  act  the  claim  of  the  importer  as  to  the 
assessment  of  duty  on  the  actual  weight  of  the  lead  contained  in  bullion  would 
merit  consideration  under  the  present  act.  However,  in  view  of  the  specific  p»a- 
▼ision  for  lead  or  base  bullion,  we  find  that  the  merchandise  the  subject  of  tnls 
protest  is  dutiable  as  assessed  under  paragraph  182  at  its  actual  weight  and 
without  deduction  for  the  weight  of  the  nondutiable  metals  contained  in  snch 
base  bunion. 

Paragraph  495:  Bismuth  (free)  change  to  read: 

Bismuth  metal  unrefined  and  of  less  than  75  per  cent  pnrlty,  tree:  Provided, 
That  duty  shaU  be  levied  and  collected  on  any  other  dutiable  material  coo- 
tained  therein. 
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New  paragraph : 

BtnDoth,  bismuth  alloys,  or  bullion  containing  75  per  cent  or  over  of  blamnth 
metal,  50  cents  per  pound  for  bismuth  contained  therein:  Provided,  That  in 
levying  and  collecting  the  duty  on  bismuth  duty  shall  also  be  levied  and  ool- 
lected  on  any  other  dutiable  material  contained  therein. 

New  paragraph: 

Bimnth  oxychlorlde,  and  all  salts  of  bismuth,  $1  per  pound. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Works, 
Per  Jno.  F.  Queeny,  President. 


BRONZE  POWDER. 

[Paragraph  176.] 

THE  AMERICAH  BBONZE  POWDER  MAinJFACTQBIHO  COMPANY, 
HEW  YORK  CITY,  TTROES  RETENTION  OP  THE  PRESENT  DITTY 
OH  BRONZE  POWDER. 

New  York  Cttt, 
ISe  Church  street^  November  f  5, 1908 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Rejyresentatives^  'Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  I  represent  the  American  producers  of  bronze  powder, 
covered  by  section  175  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

175w  Bronse  powder,  twelve  cents  pier  pound;  hronze  or  Dutch  metal  or 
tlomlnnm,  hi  leaf,  six  cents  per  package  of  one  hundred  leaves. 

If  any  changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  present  tariff,  in  behalf  of  all 
manufacturers  of  this  product  in  the  United  States  I  recommend 
that  the  paragraph  as  amended  read  as  follows : 

175.  Bronze  powder,  fifteen  cents  per  pound;  bronze  or  Dutch  metal  or 
aluminum,  hi  leaf,  six  cents  per  package  of  one  hundred  leaves. 

This  is  an  increase  of  8  cents  a  pound  on  the  present  tariff,  and 
we  recommend  this  increase  for  the  following  reasons : 

A  protective  tariff  was  placed  upon  our  product  by  the  McKinley 
Wll  of  1890  of  12  cents  a  pound,  and  it  was  continued  by  the  Dinglev 
tariff  of  1897.  Before  the  McKinley  tariff  was  passed  practically  all 
of  the  bronze  powders  consumed  in  this  country  were  imported,  and 
only  two  small  factories  existed.  To-day  we  have  five  factories  pro- 
ducing bronze  powders,  and  we  produce  about  one-half  of  the  bronze 
powder  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

That  the  present  rate  is  not  prohibitive  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  German  bronze  powder  manufacturers  export  to  this  country 
the  merchandise  to  the  amount  in  value  of  over  $1,000,000  a  year, 
and  we  produce  about  the  same  amount  in  quantity  and  value.  There 
is  no  combination  among  the  American  manufacturers  as  to  the  con- 
trol of  prices  or  output 

The  present  rate  or  duty  is  not  opposed  by  the  leading  importers 
•f  the  artideL 
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During  the  development  of  this  industry,  since  1890,  the  price  of 
bronze  powder,  whicn  is  produced  from  copper  and  zinc,  has  been 
reduced  to  the  consumer  by  50  per  cent. 

Germany  is  our  greatest  competitor,  and  we  ask  for  an  increase 
in  duty  purely  on  accomit  of  tne  difference  in  wa^  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  Wages  paid  in  the  United  States  aver- 
age over  100  per  cent  more  than  me  wages  paid  in  this  industry  in 
Germany, 

Difference  M  wages  and  insurance  paid  in  Germany  and  the  United  States  in  the 

bronze  powder  industry, 

[Ftr  w«ek.] 


Qemutn  waget. 


Mark!. 


u.a 

lent 


United 
States 


Baperintendent 

Engineer 

Fireman 

Grinding  room  average , 

Stamping  room  average 

Sifting  and  dusting  room  average. 

PoliRhing  room  averwgc , 

Coloring  room  average 

Packing  room  average 

Driver 

Watchman 


19.00 
7.» 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
2.88 
4.80 
4.80 


•tt.00 
U.00 
10.00 
10.00 
12.00 
10.00 
11.00 

e.oc 

12.00 
lOiOO 


Insurance  per  1 1,000: 

German — —     fS.  00 

United  States 17.  50 

The  inrefltment  of  capital  in  a  bronze  powder  factory  in  the  United  States  lo 
about  75  per  cent  more  than  in  Germany. 

The  machinery  used  for  the  manufacturing  of  bronze  powder  is  very  expen- 
sive and  must  be  made  of  the  very  best  material ;  as  the  wear  and  tear  is  very 
great  it  necessitates  a  very  great  amount  of  repairing  continually  and  is  very 
expensive  as  compared  with  Germany.  The  German  machinist  In  this  particu- 
lar line  gets  an  average  of  30  marks,  or  $7.20  per  week,  while  we  pay  In  this 
country  |4  per  day,  or  $24  per  week. 

We  desire  a  specific  rate  on  bronze  iwwder,  as  an  ad  valorem  rate  will  open 
the  way  for  undervaluation. 


BespectfuJly  submitted. 


American  Bronze  Powder  Mfg.  G)., 
Henry  Ahlborn,  President. 


ALBEBT  E.  WASHBTTBF,  OF  NEW  TOBK  CITT,  ASKS  FOB  AH  AD 
VALOBEM  DUTY  ON  BBONZE  FOWDEB. 


Friday,  November  «7, 1908. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Washburn. 

Mr.  Washburn.  We  respectfully  ask  for  a  revision  of  paragraph 
175  of  the  present  law  providing  for  bronze  powder  at  12  cents  per 
pound,  which  shall  be  more  in  accordance  with  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  real  intent  of  Congress.  The  present  rate  of  duty  is  a  reenactment 
of  paragraph  190  of  uie  McKinley  Act  of  1890.    At  that  time  a  ape- 
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dfic  dnty  at  12  oents  p^  pound  upon  bronze  powder  was  a  much 
lower  rate  than  at  present.  The  price  of  bronze  powder  has  dropped 
grtttly  not  only  since  1890,  but  also  since  1897.  This  is  due  largely 
to  improved  methods  of  manufacture,  which  have  greatly  lowered 
the  cost  of  production.  The  present  rate  of  12  cents  per  pound  repre- 
sents a  mudi  higher  equivalent  ad  valorraa  rate  to-day,  m  1908^  tnan 
it  did  in  1890,  when  the  rate  was  first  imposed,  or  1897,  when  it  was 
reimposed.  The  cheaper  grades  of  bronze  powder,  which  are  largely 
in  demand  by  wall-paper  manufacturers,  as  raw  material,  are  worth 
abroad  from  16  to  19  cents  per  pound.  The  cost  to  land  them  in 
New  York,  duty  paid,  is  about  30  cents  a  pound,  which  is  about  5 
cents  higher  tlian  the  price  of  the  domestic  product  of  the  Bnme 
grade  and  quality.  In  other  words,  the  domestic  producer  of  tlie 
cheaper  grades  or  bronze  powder  is  receiving  a  protection  which  is 
equivalent  to  about  65  or  70  per  cent  upon  an  article  the  raw  material  ^ 
for  which  comes  in  free  of  duty.  This  raw  material — »]ipping9r— 13 
80  Ut  advanced  toward  bronze  powder  that  it  requires  but  little 
manipulation  to  produce  the  finished  product.  This  gives  employ- 
ment to  but  a  handful  of  men  at  the  most,  and  the  home  industry  is 
therefore  of  a  very  limited  character. 
Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  only  the  better  and  more  expensive 

Sades  of  bronze  powder  are  now  imported  in  substantial  quantities, 
e  importation  of  the  cheapest  grades  having  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  We  ask  for  the  same  tineatment  for  the  lower  grades 
which  the  law  accords  to  the  more  expensive.  We  believe  that  this 
committee's  information  will  show  that  the  present  rate  expressed  in 
equivalent  terms  of  ad  valorem  upon  the  grades  which  can  now  be 
imported  under  the  present  tariff  is  not  much,  if  any,  in  excess  of 
80  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  this  nd 
valorem  rate  of  30  per  cent  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  the  present  spe- 
cific rate  of  12  cents  per  pound.  This  is  the  rate  imposed  hj  the 
present  act  upon  the  highest  grades  of  colors  and  paints,  and  inas- 
mndk  as  bronze  powder  is  used  as  a  coloring  or  golding  material, 
an  ad  valorem  rate  not  exceeding  30  per  cent  upon  the  higher  and 
lower  grades  alike  would  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  policy  of 
Congress  with  reference  to  this  sort  of  material.    It  is  worthy  of 


cents  per  pound,'^  the  following:  ^*  Bronze  powder,  and  flittera,  80 
per  cent  ad  valorem." 

This  is  signed  by  F.  Biessner  and  A.  Gartoum  &  Co. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  it  you  ^ant? 

Mr.  Washbubn.  The  same  treatment  for  the  lower  grades  of 
bronze  powder  which  the  law  now  ^ants  to  the  higher  grades. 

ib.  Clabk.  Do  you  want  the  tariff  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Washbttkn.  We  would  be  content  to  have  the  present  specific 
rate  of  12  cents  a  pound  expressed  in  terms  of  ad  valorem.  Mr.  Dalzell 
has  stated  that  upon  the  grades  now  imported  the  equivalent  ad 
Talorem  rate  is  32  per  cent.  Under  the  present  act  the  bronze  powder 
which  is  imported  is  chiefly  that  of  the  higher  grades — that  is  to  say, 
bnmze  powder  which  is  worth  from  37  cents  a  pound,  a  mark  and  a 
half  a  pound,  upward.  That  is  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of 
SO  per  cent  or  even  lees  upon  that  grade,  while  the  other  pays  87 
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cents  or  40  cents.  The  cheaper  grades  of  bronze  powder,  which  are 
much  in  demand  by  wall-paper  manufacturers  as  their  raw  material, 
costs  in  the  foreign  market  from  16  to  19  cents  a  pound.  If  you  add 
to  that  the  duty  of  12  cents  a  pound  and  the  cost  of  freight,  it  means 
a  cost  landed  in  New  York  of  about  30  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that   Where  is  the  hitch  about  it! 

Mr.  Washburn.  The  hitch  is  that  the  people  who  want  to  handle 
the  lower  grades  of  bronze  powder  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  about  65  or 
70  per  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is^  you  are  complaining  about  the  specific  duty! 

Mr.  Washburn.  It  is  much  too  high  on  the  lower  grades. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  we  cut  it  down? 

Mr.  Washburn.  We  should  be  very  happy  to  have  it  cut  down. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  of  this  stuff  is  brought  into  the  United 
States  now  ? 

Mr.  Washburn.  Almost  none  of  the  loww  grades;  it  can  not  be 
imported. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  One  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds! 

Mr.  Washburn.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  largely  made  up  of  the  higher 
grade  of  bronze  powder.  The  lower  grades  can  not  be  imported,  be- 
cause it  costs,  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  30  cents  a  pouna  landed  in 
New  York,  and  the  domestic  bronze  powder  of  the  lower  grade  is 
sold  in  the  domestic  market  for  25  or  26  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  a  change  from  the  specific  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty! 

Mr.  Washburn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  would  not  care  whether  it  was  cut  down  one-half 
•r  not  ? 

Mr.  Washburn.  We  would  be  very  happy  if  it  was. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  an  importer? 

Mr.  Washburn,   xes,  sir;  I  represent  importers. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  was  the  consumption  last  year,  in  poundsf 

Mr.  Washburn.  I  do  not  know.    It  is  largely  of  the  lower  grade. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  not  any  idea  what  uie  percentage  of  im- 
portations in  the  United  States  were  to  the  total  consumption! 

Mr.  Washburn.  No  ;  I  have  not.  I  think  I  can  ascertain  that  I 
do  know,  as  you  stated  a  moment  ago,  that  about  1,500,000  pounds 
were  imported  of  the  higher  grades  almost  entirely. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  you  have  no  idea  what  the  total  consumption 
was? 

Mr.  Washburn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  can  not  state  the  amount  approximately? 

Mr.  Washburn.  No,  sir;  I  will  try  to  ascertain  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  people  are  manufacturing  this  stuff  in 
America  ? 

Mr.  Washburn.  Only  two  or  three  concerns,  which  give  employ- 
ment to  a  very  limited  number  of  people. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Did  you  add  any  words  to  the  present  section? 

Mr.  Washburn.  I  suggested  "  and  flitters." 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  ask  for  a  duty  of  80  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Washburn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  notice  that  the  last  tariff  act — the  Wilson  bill — 
fixed  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  bronze  powder,  metallics, 
or  flitters? 
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Mr.  Washbukn.  Precisely.  Those  are  mostly  grades  of  bronze 
powder. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  want  to  return  to  that  same  wording,  making 
the  dutySO  per  cent  instead  of  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  Washbuxn.  Yes,  sir:  making  the  duty  80  per  cent  instead 
of  40  per  cent.  That  rate  oi  duty — 80  per  cent — ^is  the  rate  now  im- 
posed by  the  Dingley  Act  upon  colors,  and  this  is  a  coloring  or  gilding 
material. 


COPPEB,  LEAD,  AND  ZINC. 

[Paragraphs  176,  181,  192,  and  614.] 

L.  YOGELSTEnr  ft  CO.,  HEW  TOEX  CITT,  STTBMIT  BBIEF  £ELA- 
TIVE  TO  CBUDE  MATEBIALS  FOE  EEFDinrO. 

New  Yobk,  Novemher  12, 1908. 
Skbsno  E.  Patnb,  M.  C, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0.   » 

DsAB  Sm:  Our  Mr.  L.  Vogelstein  a  few  weeks  ajgo  had  the  pleasure 
of  callmg  on  the  Hon.  E.  J.  Hill,  of  yoiu*  conunittee,  and  discussed 
with  him  a  few  questions  in  regard  to  the  metal  schedules  of  the  pro- 
posed tariff,  and!^  upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hill  we  take  the  liberty 
of  submitting  our  views  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee. 
We  have  prepared  arguments  on  the  various  schedules  in  which  we 
are  interestea,  as  per  memoranda  attached. 

In  order  to  explain  our  position  in  regard  to  these  matters,  we  beg 
to  say  that  we  are  dealers  in  metals  and  ores,  are  importing  and  ex- 
porting same,  and  doing  a  domestic  business.  We  are  also  mterested 
financiallv  in  various  enterprises  in  this  country  having  to  do  with 
the  metal  trades,  principally  in  the  United  States  Metals  Refining 
Company,  with  plants  at  Chrome,  N.  J.,  and  GrasselU,  Ind.,  the  former 
being  one  of  the  largest  copper  smelting  and  refining  plants  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  is,  owmg  to  its  location,  dependent  to  a^reat 
extent  upon  importations  of  ores  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  These 
ores,  or  mattes,  or  regulus,  or  copper  bullion,  are  being  refined  in  this 
country,  and  the  resultant  product  in  part  or  whole  exported.  The 
Chrome  plant  is  confined  to  copper,  silver,  and  gold  refining.  The 
Grasselli  plant  is  a  lead-silver-gold  refinery,  which  at  the  present  time, 
and  since  it  started,  has  only  handled  domestic  bullion.  Further- 
more, we  are  interested  in  the  American  Zinc,  Lead  and  Smelting 
Company,  which  owns  zinc  mines  near  CarterviUe,  Mo.,  in  the  so- 
called  "Joplin  district;"  also  ^as  lands  and  zinc  smelters  at  Caney  and 
Dearin^,  Kans.,  near  the  OKlahoma  border,  and  zinc  mines  near 
Platteville,  Wis.,  in  the  Wisconsin  zinc-mining  district.  This  com- 
pany is  a  producer  of  zinc  ores  as  well  as  a  buyer  of  ores  for  smelt- 
ing purposes,  and  a  seller  of  the  refined  product — spelter. 

From  the  above  you  ¥nil  observe  our  interest  in  the  tariff  question 
is  Durely  in  connection  with  crude  materials  ;which  are  adapted  for 
renning,  necessitating  the  emplovment  of  labor  to  produce  the  fin- 
ished metals,  which  are  either  sola  in  this  country  or  exported. 
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As  to  the  duties  which  shall  be  imposed,  we  are  not  interested 
other  than  to  ask  that  the  difference  between  labor  costs  in  this 
country  and  abroad  shall  be  protected  by  such  mardn  between  rates 
on  raw  materials  and  manmactured  goods  as  will  suffice  for  that 
purpose,  and  incidentally  we  trust  that  all  duties  may  be  so  levied 
that  while  producing  necessary  revenue  they  will  hamper  as  little 
as  possible  mtemational  trade  and  commerce.  It  is  also  important 
that  all  schedules  ^ould  be  clearly  defined,  that  we  maj  calculate 
the  possibiUty  of  doing  business  with  foreign  countries  without  run- 
ning undue  risks.  We  do  not  argue  on  the  point  of  raising  or  redu- 
cing any  existing  duties. 

ZIKO  ORES. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  here  copy  of  an  editorial  from  the 
En^eering  and  Mining  Journal  of  August  22,  1908,  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  your  committee: 

A  Bubject  that  is  eepecially  engaging  attention  in  the  Joplin  district  is  the  aigamxa- 
tion  of  an  effort  to  secure  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  on  zinc  ore  at  the  next  seasnon  of 
Congress.  In  several  of  the  towns  of  the  district  zinc  ore  tariff  clubs  are  being  formed. 
The  purpose  is  to  effect  the  exclusion  of  Mexican  ore  and  thereby  elevate  the  price  of 
American  ore  by  reducing  the  supply  that  heretofore  has  been  available  to  the  smelters. 

It  is  obvious  that  sucn  an  arbitrary  restriction  of  ore  supply  would  increase  the 
price  of  domestic  spelter  within  certain  limits,  and  would  correspondingly  increase  the 

Srice  of  domestic  zinc  ore.  The  bill  would  be  paid  by  the  consumers  of  spelter. 
during  the  last  twelve  months  this  scheme  would  not  have  woriced  successfully,  because 
the  consumers  have  not  wanted  to  buy  much  spelter,  and  the  offering  of  the  metal  at 
comparatively  low  prices  has  not  prevented  the  accumulation  of  a  large  unsold  stock, 
which  still  exists.  However,  imder  the  stimulus  of  a  revival  in  business,  a  restriction 
of  the  output  would  naturally  have  the  effect  of  advancing  the  price  more  rapidly 
and  higher  than  otherwise.  But  there  would  be  a  limit  to  such  an  advance  at  the 
point  where  it  would  become  profitable  to  import  spelter  and  at  the  point  where  many 
consumers  would  be  led  to  abandon  the  use  <»  zinc  and  employ  cheaper  substitutes. 

We  further  wish  to  point  out  that  according  to  the  Geological 
Survey  report  for  1906  the  total  production  of  zinc  ores  in  the 
United  States  was  471,696  tons  and  the  total  production  of  spelter 
was  224,770  tons.  Assuming  50  per  cent  as  the  average  metal  con- 
tents of  zinc  ore  produced  in  this  country,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
production  of  zmc  ore  in  the  United  States  is  insufficient  for  the 
manufacture  of  spelter  (only  about  85  per  cent  of  the  contents  of  an 
ore  is  recoverable  in  the  production  of  spelter).  The  Joplin  miners 
contend  that  they  can  not  produce  zinc  ore  at  the  present  time  at  a 
profit.  This  statement  is  only  partly  true,  and  the  question  really 
simmers  down  to  whether  tariff  protection  shall  be  extended  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  original  idea  or  developing  infant  industries  and  be 
caused  to  support  industries  once  conducted  under  favorable  condi- 
tions that  have  now  become  less  profitable  because  the  richest 
resources  have  been  exhausted. 

We  have  had  for  many  years  a  tariff  on  spelter,  which  was  If  cents 
per  pound  under  the  McKinley  Act,  1  cent  per  pound  under  the 
Wilson  Act,  and  is  IJ  cents  per  pound  under  the  Dingley  Act.  There 
was  no  duty  on  zinc  ores  under  any  of  these  tariff  acts,  although  of 
late  there  has  been  a  contest  as  to  whether  zinc  ores  are  dutiable  or 
not.    At  any  rate,  the  effect  of  this  tariff  has  been  to  make  the 
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price  of  spelter  to  a  coDsiderable  extent  independent  of  the 
European  pnoe,  altnough  th^re  has  been  at  tunes  an  intimate  relation 
between  tne  foreign  and  domestic  prices  because  of  the  ability  of 
American  producers  to  export  spelter  at  a  profit  under  certain  con- 
ditionSy  but  the  importations  of  spelter  into  the  United  States  have 
been  entirely  checked,  with  the  exception  of  special  brands  for  specific 
puiposes. 


Amugi  anmud  priee  oJtpeUer  in 

New  York  and  London  reduud  to  cents  per  pound. 

Ymr, 

Ntw 
York. 

LoDdon. 

Tflw. 

New 
York. 

Lond0iL 

i8n 

4075 

a.sa 

S.§8 

&94 
412 
457 
&75 

&040 
4517 

a.7» 
tan 

a.  175 

8.666 
a.  806 

4448 

1100 

488 

407 

484 

&4 

&1 

&882 

0.10S 

&9e2 

4407 

1901 

8.708 

Utt 

itoa 

4881 

tfln   . 

1803 

486 

tH6... 

1904 

4918 

IW6 

1906 

&£89 

isvr.... 

1966 

&8oe 

1007 

&168 

vim 

The  effect  of  the  tariff  on  spelter  has  been  to  create  a  slightly  higher 
levels  although  not  very  much  higher,  of  prices  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Eurojie.  The  reason  why  there  has  not  been  a  greater  differ- 
ence is,  that  it  costs  about  as  much  to  produce  spelter  from  ores  in 
Europe  as  it  costs  in  the  United  States.  In  general,  the  material 
Ueated  by  the  zinc  smelter  is  a  concentrated  product,  tne  cost  of  pro- 
duean^  wnich  is  governed  chiefly  by  the  tenor  of  zinc  in  ore  raised  from 
the  mmes.  The  latter  varies  widely.  But  irrespective  of  labor  cost 
in  producing  ore  in  Europe,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  large  part 
of  the  ore  now  worked  by  European  zinc  smelters  is  imported  by  tnem 
from  Broken  Hill,  Australia,  wnere  the  wages  for  labor  are  as  nigh  as 
in  American  mining  districts.  In  smelting  there  is  no  material  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  in  Europe  and  America.  There  are  important 
differences  among  the  costs  of  various  smelters  in  each  Continent,  but 
if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  general  averages,  it  is  probable  that  the 
fisures  would  be  approximatdy  equal.  The  labor  cost  in  smelting  in 
Europe  is  leas  than  in  America,  out  the  cost  for  fuel  is  more;  the 
atdvant^  of  Europe  in  labor  just  about  offsets  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States  in  fueL  @ee  report  of  the  Canadian  Zinc  Commission, 
pp.  2»-33). 

The  advantage  of  duty  on  zinc  ores  has  been  entirely  pocketed  by 
the  mining  industry,  while  the  smelting  industry  has  not  been  getting 
anjr  high^  returns  than  they  do  in  Europe.  The  usual  formula  on 
wluch  zinc  ores  are  being  purchased  in  Europe  is  as  follows: 

95%  P.  (T-8) — 60/-.  P  represents  the  quotation  for  spelter  in 
London;  T  representa  the  percentage  of  zinc  contents,  ana  60/-  is 
the  treatment  rate,  which  will  vary  from  time  to  time,  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  smelters,  but  may  be  accepted  as  the  general  average 
over  a  number  of  years.  Figuring  the  pnce  of  zinc  ore  in  Joplin  on 
the  basis  of  this  formula,  but  taking  instead  of  London  prices  the 
Si.  Louis  spelter  price,  the  following  table  will  show  what  the  Joplin 
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smelters  would  have  received  on  the  European  formula  and  what  they 
actually  did  receive  on  a  certain  number  of  dates: 


Dttew 


StLoolt 
spelter 

pnoeper 
pouxi<L 


Mpflroent 
on  on  Bo- 
lopeantor- 


JopUnbMB 

price  lor  60 

peroezit. 


July  11, 1008 

July  26. 1808 

August  22, 1008.... 
Septembers.  1008. 
September  26. 1008 
Octobers.  1006.... 


42875 

4376 

4625 

4576 

4626 

4626 


12a  34 

aa2o 

8L60 
S2.18 
32.67 
82.67 


S7 

37.J 
38 


The  smelting  industry  neither  asks  nor  gets  anv  protection  and 
theoretically,  the  smelting  industry  would  be  as  well  off  without  any 
duty  on  zinc  ore  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  mining  industry 
seems  to  need  the  duty  so  badly  that  should  spelter  be  allowed  t<> 
enter  this  country  free  of  duty  the  price  of  ore  would  be  decreased  to 
a  point  where  the  mining  industry  might  be  crippled. 

The  present  tariff  does  not  provide  specifically  for  zinc  ore  except 
under  paragraph  514,  which  provides  that  calamine  shall  be  free.  It 
appears  that  calamine  has  been  free  of  duty,  according  to  the  tariff 
act  of  May  2. 1792.  A  duty  was  placed  on  calamine  on  Julv  30,  1846, 
but  on  Marcn  2,  1861,  calamine  was  again  put  on  the  free  list,  where 
it  has  remainea  in  every  subsequent  tariff.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  made  an  arbitrary  interpretation  of  what  calamine  is  called, 
and  an  enormous  amount  of  U^ation  has  followed.  (See  Jjead  and 
Zinc  in  the  United  States,  by  Walter  Renton  Ingalls,  1908.  pp.  346- 
349.) 

The  commercial  interpretation  of  calamine  is  an  oxidized  zinc  ore, 
whether  connected  with  silica  or  carbon  does  not  matter.  Calamine 
is  supposed  as  embracing  all  classes  of  zinc  ore  except  blende  or 
sulphides,  which  are  considered  a  low-grade  ore,  and  it  is  imported 
in  the  crude  form  into  this  country.  We  suggest  that  in  the  new 
tariff  the  para^aph  referring  to  zinc  ore  should  read  "zinc  ores, 
crude,  of  any  kmd,  carbonate  of,  silicate  of,  or  sulphides  of,  free  of 
duty.  Spelter  (zinc  in  pig),  duty  IJ  cents  per  pound."  It  would  be 
necessary  to  take  a  further  precaution  in  the  new  tariff  act.  Zinc 
ores  are  mixed  frequently  with  lead.  This  lead  is  a  detrimeht  to 
the  zinc  ore  and  practically  nonrecoverable,  or  only  recoverable  in 
very  small  percentages  and  at  a  heavy  expense.  Under  the  present 
tariff  act,  paragraph  181,  the  various  custom-houses  have  assessed 
duty  not  only  on  zinc  ore  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  (a 
suit  is  pending  in  regard  to  this  assessment),  but  also  on  the  lead 
contents  of  sucn  ore  on  the  basis  of  IJ  centsper  pound  of  lead  contained, 
on  the  ground  that  paragraph  181  provides  for  a  duty  on  all  lead- 
bearing  ores.  It  is  contrary  to  sound  and  scientific  mterpretation 
to  impose  a  duty  on  lead  in  such  ore. 

In  the  history  of  the  zinc  industry  in  the  United  States  the  Joplin 
district,  composing  mining  camps  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Otla- 
homa,  has  been  the  chief  source  or  zinc  ore.  The  first  zinc  ore  shipped 
from  the  Joplin  district  (in  1872)  fetched  only  $3  per  ton,  but  the 

Krice  soon  rose  to  $15.    Up  to  1898  the  annual  average  price  ranged 
•om  $15  to  $25  per  ton.    As  recently  as  1894  it  was  only  $17.10  per 
ton.    Since  1901  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  price,  the  average 
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for  1905  having  been  $47.40  per  ton;  for  1906,  $44.82  per  ton,  and 
for  1907,  $44.36  per  ton. 

Eren  at  the  great  advance  in  price  the  JopUn  district  has  been 
unable  to  supply  tiie  domestic  requirements  for  spelter.  Since  1902 
the  smelters  have  obtained  large  amounts  of  ore  from  Colorado  and 
other  States  west  of  the  Rocky  Moimtains,  and  since  1903  they  have 
imported  a  good  deal  of  ore  from  British  Columbia  and  Mexico, 
eepedally  the  latter.  Statistics  showing  the  relative  amount  of 
spelter  derived  from  domestic  and  imported  ore  are  given  in  the 
following  table,  the  data  for  which  are  taken  from  the  Mineral 
Industry,  Vol.  XVI.  The  spelter  originating  from  imported  ore 
is  computed  on  the  basis  that  3  tons  of  this  ore  yields  1  ton  of  spelter, 
which  assumption  is  approximately  correct: 


Tear. 

Con. 
tton. 

Piodiia- 
tion. 

From 

lOTBigll 

ore. 

Importi 
of  ore. 

im 

199,254 
222,477 
222,494 

201,748 
225,494 
349,612 

18,500 
80,000 
87,000 

40,725 

MOS 

89,500 

U07 , 

100,957 

The  prices  realized  for  zinc  ore  in  the  United  States  have  been 
generally  higher  than  the  prices  in  Europe.  As  early  as  1891  an 
association  of  the  zinc  miners  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  sent  an  agent 
to  Europe  to  inaugurate  exportation  of  ore.  He  reported,  "I  could 
offer  them  (the  European  smelters)  a  vastly  better  quality  of  ore, 
but  as  to  prices  I  comd  not  give  them  any  mducement.''  In  1901, 
however,  some  zinc  ore  was  exported  from  the  Joplin  district,  and 
again  a  year  or  two  later,  the  purpose  of  these  exports  bein^  to 
reduce  the  surplus  and  compel  the  domestic  smelters  to  pay  higher 
prices,  but  the  exportation  was  so  improfitable  that  the  idea  was 
abandoned,  but  at  the  same  time  large  exports  of  ore  were  being 
made  from  Leadville,  Colo.  Indeed,  the  zmc-smelting  industry  in 
Colorado  originated  in  its  export  trade,  and  it  was  not  until  many 
thousands  of  tons  of  ore  had  oeen  sent  abroad  that  American  smelt- 
en  were  able  to  oust  the  foreign  smelters  from  this  market.  Since 
that  time  the  conditions  at  Leadville,  Colo.,  have  become  analogous 
to  those  at  Joplin,  Mo.  In  1901  and  in  1902  the  producers  of  zinc 
ore  at  Leadville  were  glad  to  sell  their  concentrates  as  a  by-product 
for  $5  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars.  In  later  years  they  have  exhausted  the 
zinc-lead  ore  from  which  the  zinc  was  obtained  as  a  by-product  and 
have  been  mining  ore  much  lower  in  lead,  of  which  tne  zinc  h/xs 
to  be  considered  as  the  main  product,  and  consequently  has  in- 
creased greatly  in  cost.  ^  It  has  oeen  shown  conclusively  that  even 
at  the  extraordinarily  high  level  of  prices  for  spelter  and  zino  ore 
prevailing  in  1906  and  1907  the  zinc  mines  of  the  United  States  can 
not  suppfy  sufficient  spelter  to  meet  the  domestic  requirements. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  commercial  depression  in  1907  zinc 
inimn|[  was  being  conducted  profitably  in  the  JopUn  district.  Since 
that  tmie  profits  nave  been  greatly  reduced,  but  so  thev  have  also  in 
many  other  branches  of  production.  The  demand  tor  the  estab- 
Hshment  of  conditions  that  will  arbitrarily  advance  prices  to  or 
above  the  high  level  of  recent  years  is  equivalent  to  asking  for  a 
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bounty  upon  ore  that  has  heretofore  been  of  too  low  grade  to  pay. 
At  present  in  the  Joplin  district  ore  yielding  less  than  3  per  c^at  of 
concentrate  is  mined.  If  this  district  is  to  supply  the  ore  that  here- 
tofore has  be^i  importedi  conditions  will  have  to, be  arbitrarily  ad- 
justed, perhaps  so  that  ore  yielding  2  per  cent  of  concentrate  can  be 
mined. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  even  at  low  prices  the  Joplin  district 
is  a  profitable  one.  The  bulk  of  its  ore  is  produced  hj  operators  on 
leased  land,  and  while  the  operator  himself  may  not  be  making  aay 
profit  the  owner  of  the  land  is  receiving  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  thie 
mineral  produce  free  of  all  cost.  In  the  mining  of  ores  so  low  in 
^de  the  cases  are  few,  anywhere  in  the  world,  of  a  profit  exceeding 
this  10  per  cent  or  16  per  cent  received  by  the  fee  owners  of  the 
Joplin  district.  .  Certaimy  before  the  domestic  smelting  industry  is 
to  be  disturbed  and  before  the  consumers  are  to  be  further  taxed 
the  rates  of  royalty  in  the  Joplin  district  should  be  reduced. 

OOFPEB. 

Copper  ores,  copper  matte,  and  copper  bullion  should  be  free  of 
duty,  as  under  the  present  tariff.  There  is  no  argument  necessary, 
and  we  do  not  suppose  anybody  will  demand  a  duty  on  copper  ore. 
We  can  treat  copper  ore  cheaper  in  this  country  than  anywhere  else, 
and  we  want  a  n:ee  market.  Besides,  there  have  been  erected  alon^ 
the  Atlantic  coast  copper  refineries  and  smelters  with  a  capacity  or 
about  600,000  tons  of  copper  per  annum,  or  80  per  cent  of  the  wond's 
production.  These  plants  depend  largely  upon  imports  of  copper 
m  the  crude  ore  from  f orei^  countries,  and  it  would  oe  a  great  luurd- 
ship  for  American  enterpnse  and  labor  if  the  tariff  should  interfiere 
witn  these  existing  plants.  Besides,  we  are  producing  more  copper 
from  mines  in  this  country  and  at  a  lower  price  than  all  the  otner 
countries  in  the  world  taken  together,  and  we  have  been  exporting 
such  laige  quantities  of  copper  for  the  past  twenty  years  without 
any  tariff  protection  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  need  for  it  now. 

It  frequently  happens  that  copper-bearing  matenal  contains  also 
certain  percentages  of  lead,  ana  the  rulings  and  decisions  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  customs  officials  m  regard  to  this  matter 
have  been  rather  remarkable.  While  it  has  been  ruled ,  as  per  Treasury 
decision  23656  (G.  A.  5119),  that  copper  regulus  containing  lead  shall 
be  free  of  duty  according  to  paragraph  534  of  the  tariff  and  no  duty 
be  assessed  on  such  material,  collectors  have  assessed  duty  on  lead 
contained  in  copper  ores  at  the  rate  of  1^  cents  per  pound  of  lead 
contained  in  sucn  ore  according  to  paragraph  181  of  the  present 
tariff.  It  is  contrary  to  all  sound  and  scientific  interpretations  of 
the  purposes  of  the  tariff  to  assess  duties  on  lead  contained  in  copper 
ores  and  to  allow  the  free  entry  of  copper  regulus  or  copper  matte 
containing  lead.  Lead  can  not  be  recovered  from  ore  more  easily 
than  from  matte. 

From  the  materials  brought  to  a  copper  smelter  or  refinery  it  is 
impossible  to  recover  the  lead  containea  therein.  Besides,  it  is  an 
established  rule  that  the  appraisers  shall  classify  material  under  one 
paragraph  of  the  tariff  or  another,  but  shall  not  impose  duties  under 
two  difterent  paragraphs.     (3ee  also  our  argument  on  mixed  ores.) 
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Tim  present  schedules  of  the  tariff  coyering  duties  on  copper  could 
oertamly  be  simplified  by  combining  paragraphs  532  and  533  in  one 
paragraph,  readmg: 

>  erode,  fp.  plates,  ban,  ingots,  or  pigs,  or  any  other  form  not  mami  factored, 


[y  provided  for,  and  composition  metals,  of  which  copper  is  the 
component  mateiJal  oi  chief  value,  not  specifically  providea  lor  in  this  act,  free  of 
do^. 

While  paragraph  534  should  be  thrown  together  with  paragraph 
<t29. 

Ores  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  or  mixed  metal,  sweepings  of  gold  and 
aflveri  copper  matte,  regulus  or  black  copper,  coarse  copper,  or 
cement  copper,  or  any  smelter  product,  free  of  duty. 

LEAD. 

We  do  not  take  a  decided  stand  as  to  a  change  in  the  present 
duties  on  lead,  but  would  suggest  that  whatever  change  be  made  in 
this  schedule  the  present  relation  shall  be  maintained  between  lead 
in  ores  and  lead  in  bullion,  because  the  domestic  lead  refineries  need 
the  protection  to  that  extent.  Paragraph  181  should  be  changed  in 
tiie  Degining  to  read  as  follows: 

Lead-bearing  oree--L  e.,  ores  in  which  lead  ia  the  component  of  chief  value,  not 
conaidering  the  silver  and  gold  contents  of  same,  etc. 

No  duty  should  be  assessed  on  lead  contained  in  zinc  ore,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  lead  is  a  detriment  in  zinc  ore  and  is  not  recoverable, 
and  ore  should  be  classified  according  to  the  chief  component. 

laXBD  ORBS. 

Ab  you  will  have  seen  from  our  ar^ments  under  zinc  ores  and 
copper  ores,  all  ores  imported  into  this  country  are  impure.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  the  interpretation  which  has  been  given  to  certain 
tariff  schedules  were  followed  ad  absurdum,  it  might  happen  that 
an  ore  containing  40  per  cent  iron,  10  per  cent  lead,  10  per  cent 
copper,  15  per  cent  zinc,  and  balance  being  sulphur  and  silica,  an 
enterprising  collector  might  assess  on  zinc  contents,  on  lead  con- 
tents, and  ne  might  also  assess  duty  as  an  iron  ore,^  while  as  a  matter 
(A  fact  such  an  ore  would  be  used  as  a  copper  ore  in  copper  smelters 
and  only  the  copper  be  recovered,  and  the  other  metals  be  lost  in 
slag  and.  fume.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  advisable 
for  the  protection  of  the  industries  importing  ores  to  provide  in  the 
new  tariff  a  paragraph  reading  as  follows: 

Ifixed  ores  i.  e.,  ores  containing  more  than  one  metalliferous  substance  shall  be 
claanfied  according  to  the  component  of  chief  value,  silver  and  gold  values  to  be 
excluded  in  making  such  classincation. 

It  may  be  argued  that  an  unscrupulous  importer  might  mix  ores 
in  order  to  make  them  complex,  but  metallurgists  will  demonstrate 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  again  economically  separate  the  dif- 
ferent metals.  No  duty  should  be  assessed  upon  any  substance  which 
can  not  be  extracted  in  the  ordinary  commercial  way. 

L.  VOOSLSTEIN  &  Ck). 
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QOIiD  LEAP 

[Paragraph  177.] 

TESTIMONT  OF  BOBERT  E.  HASTINGS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  BELA- 
TIVE  TO  HEW  CLASSinCATOH  FOB  GOLD  LEAF. 

Thubsday,  December  10^  1908. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  want  to  be  heard  about  fifteen 
minutes  on  gold  leaf,  on  Schedule  C 

Mr.  HASTING8.  I  do  not  know  what  the  schedule  is.  It  is  para- 
granh  177. 

The  Chaibman.  The  committee  has  directed  the  chairman  to  ad- 
minister an  oath  to  each  gentleman  who  appears  to  make  his  state- 
ment.   You  will  hold  up  your  right  hand  and  be  sworn. 

(The  witness  was  here  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  would  like  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  with 
much  regret  that  we  represent  an  industry  that  has  to  apply  for  an 
increase.  It  would  be  much  more  to  our  satisfaction  if  we  could  take 
the  other  side.  We  ask  for  this  increase,  not  on  anything  visionary 
or  any  fear  that  something  may  occur,  but  on  what  actuaify  is  occur- 
ring now.  With  the  present  tariff  there  was  no  gold  leaf  imported 
of  any  amount  up  to  1904.  Then  the  Germans,  bv  some  process  un- 
known to  us,  managed  to  overcome  the  i)resent  taritf ,  and  in  1905  there 
was  imported  $38,000  worth.  That  increased  in  1906  to  $58,000 
worth,  and  in  1907  to  $167,000  worth,  and  in  1908  it  dropped,  with 
the  panic,  to  $68,000;  but  had  that  year  been  as  good  it  would  prob- 
ably have  been  upward  of  $167,000.  How  thev  did  this  we  do  not 
know,  but  they  certainly  made  arrangements.  This  brief  is  as  com- 
plete as  we  could  make  it  and  is  concise. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  in  1907  the  amount  imported  would  have 
given  employment  to  487  men  and  women,  and  had  the  amount  in 
1908  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  it  would  probably  have  thrown 
out  500  or  600  people.  It  is  a  very  highly  skilled  industry ;  it  takes 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  learn.  A  young  man  serves  four  years,  and 
then  he  is  not  an  expert  workman  tor  four  years  more,  and  according 
to  all  reason  he  ought  to  be  paid  as  highly  as  the  bricklayer  or  the 
carpenter,  but  we  do  not  ask  that.  We  realize  we  are  in  a  position 
where  we  can  only  ask  protection  up  to  about  a  $16  wage  rate.  The 
German  wages  run  about  $6  a  week.  The  Germans  lay  down  these 
little  packages  in  New  York,  and  the  freight  amounts  to  nothing,  I 
have  Drought  one  German  package  to  show  you.  The  freight  and 
expressage  amount  to  nothing.  That  is  what  they  import  here  for  $6, 
and  it  costs  us  $6.50  to  make,  so  that  they  import  that,  duty  paid,  for 
$6  in  this  country  which  costs  us  $6.50  to  make  at  $16  a  week  wage, 
which  is  certainly  a  very  low  wage  rate  for  these  skilled  mechanics. 
The  Germans  pay  the  duty  and  do  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  One  thing  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  right 
there  that  seems  material  on  the  question  of  whether  you  need  an 
increase  of  duty.  I  see  that  the  figures  ^ven  to  us  state  that  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  leaf  and  foil  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  1905  was  $2,695,298,  and  that  that  was  the  product  of  83  estab- 
lishments, giving  employment  to  1,402  wage-earners.    Now,  the  high- 
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est  year  of  importations  as  shown  by  the  figures  before  us  and  by  your 
brief  was  1907. 

Kr.  Haatings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ukdebwood.  Which  was  $167^63,  dropping  in  1908  to  $68,417. 

Mr.  Hasixnqs.  That  was  the  year  of  the  panic,  as  you  all  know ; 
1908  does  not  count,  because  it  was  a  panic  year. 

Mr.  Undkrwood.  Yes;  I  recognize  that;  but  the  year  1906  was 
only  $58,000,  so  that  to  some  extent  1907  was  an  abnormal  year.  You 
see,  the  total  production  in  this  country  was  over  $2,500,000,  and  the 
importations  in  Uie  highest  year  amounted  to  less  than  5  per  cent  of 
thetotaL 

The  Chaibman.  Let  me  say  in  that  connection  that  1907  is  an  ab- 
normalyear  for  importations  on  almost  everything  in  the  schedules. 

Mr.  Underwood.*  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Hastikgs.  I  think  I  can  correct  Mr.  Underwood  further. 
That  fimire  represents  the  total,  gathered  from  gold  leaf  and  silver 
leaf  ana  gold  toil  and^  everything.  We  are  talking  on  gold  leaf  only. 
The  gold  foil  which  is  added  into  that  total  is  an  entirely  different 
industry.  There  is  none  of  that  imported.  There  is  considerable  of 
that  exported. 

The  Chaibmak.  This  gold  leaf  comes  in  packages  of  500  leaves? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  and  ^Id  foil  is  added  into  that. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  the  statistics  we  have  here  are  on  gold  leaf  and 
silver  leaf. 

Mr.  Hastings.  And  gold  foil. 

Mr.  Undxbwood.  That  is  what  I  wanted  you  to  do,  to  differentiate 
between  your  statement  and  .these  figures,  because  the  figures  would 
not  indicate  that  the  industry  was  being  seriously  competed  with. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Would  you  not  consider  the  work  of  437  men  and 
women  as  amounting  to  anything? 

The  Chaiuman.  You  are  speaking  of  paragraph  177  f 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

The  Chaisman.  That  is  gold  leaf,  $1.75  a  package  of  500  leaves? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  These  statistics  we  are  referring  to  refer  to  gold 
leaf  in  packages  of  500  leaves? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  and  Mr.  Underwood  is  referring  to  the  Treas- 
urystatistics,  which  add  in  dental  foil. 

The  Chairman.  They  add  in  what? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Gold  foil. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  have  before 
me  the  figures. 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this.  You  are  quite 
right 

The  Chaibman.  It  says  that  the  importations  in  1907  were  35,000 
packages,  at  a  value  of  $167,000. 

Mt.IIastings.  I  was  only  trying  to  correct  you  on  these  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  rignt. 

ilr.  Hastings.  The  Government  tried  to  find  out  how  much  gold 
is  used  in  the  arts,  and  that  includes  gold  leaf,  silver  leaf,  and  gold 
foil. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  statement  here  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  committee. 
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Mr,  Hastings.  I  am  refarring  to  what  Mr.  Underwood  has.  Tbat 
includes  gold  f  oiL 

The  Chaibkan.  That  includes  all  the  manufactures  of  gold  of  that 
dass? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  figured  out  that  it  would  take  60  cents 
per  100  leaves  to  overcome  the  difference  in  wages,  taking  $16  a  week 
only  as  our  wases.  To  meet  this  new  German  competition  we  will 
have  to  reduce  Siese  men  to  $12  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  details  of  the  figures  here,  of  the 
cost  here  and  abroad? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  do  not  know  anythin^^  about  what  they  are 
abroad,  except  what  they  are  actually  now  delivering  it  in  this  coun- 
try for,  duty  paid  and  express  or  freight  paid. 

The  Chaibman.  At  the  port  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Hastings.  At  the  port  of  New  York;  and,  further  than  that, 
in  anybody's  office. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  invoices  or  anything  of  that  kind  f 

Mr.  Hastings.  Quotations  from  Germany  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Crijmpacker.  Do  you  know  the  labor  cost  of  a  package  of  500 
leaves? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  at  the  port  of  New  York  which 
your  figures  show  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  for  the  foreign,  duty  paid. 

The  Chairman.  Duty  paid? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  says  $4.06,  which,  with  the  duty  at  $1.75, 
would  make  $5.81. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Those  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  if  you  add  the  duty  to  the  $4.06,  the  duty  is 
$1.75,  and  that  makes  $5.81.  That  is  according  to  the  government 
reports.  The  year  before  that  the  price  at  the  port  of  New  York  for 
1906  was  $4.72,  and  with  the  duty  added  it  would  be  $6.50.  The  year 
before  that  it  was  $4.62;  and  so  on  back^  about  the  same  price.  In 
1896,  under  the  Wilson  bill,  the  duty  being  30  per  cent,  tne  import 
price  was  given  at  $3.50.  It  looks  like  a  little  undervaluation  at 
that  time,  but  taking  the  average  from  that  up  until  1907,  the  figures 
on  the  imports  at  iNew  York  are  about  $4.50.  If  that  is  correct,  it 
would  be  a  full  answer  to  your  proposition. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  want  to  show  you  just  exactly  that  we  are  not 
asking  an  abnormal  wage  rate  for  these  men.  They  really  ou^t  to 
get  $20  or  $22,  but  we  realize  that  that  would  take  such  a  duty  Uiat  it 
would  be  ridiculous,  and  we  do  not  want  to  come  before  you  in  that 
shape.    We  only  want  to  protect  those  men  to  a  $16  rate. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  had  full  hearings  on  this  subject 
on  the  McKinley  bill,  and  put  the  duty  at  $2.  The  Wilson  bill  put 
it  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  afterwards  in  the  Dingley  bill  we 
still  had  full  hearings,  and  put  it  at  $1.75,  the  present  rate. 

Mr.  Hastings.  But  a  new  situation  seems  to  nave  occurred  in  that 
they  have  met  it  in  some  way. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  that  is  temporary  or  not  is  another 
question. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Oh,  it  is  not  temporary. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  present  very  positive  proof  of  thai 
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Mr.  Habttnob.  Whatever  the  increase  should  be,  it  does  not  affect 
the  raieral  classes.  For  instance,  gold  leaf  is  only  used  in  decorative 
work,  bookbinding,  sign  i>ainting,  and  so  forth,  and  the  duty  that 
we  adc  would  make  a  difference  on  a  sign  costing  $40  of  only  25  cents. 
The  additional  duty  we  ask  on  a  book  like  one  of  those  before  you 
would  not  be  one-tenth  of  1  cent  for  the  gold  leaf  used  on  the  title 
and  binding. 

The  Chaduian.  What  duty  do  you  ask  fort 

Ifr.  Ha8IIKQ8.  Fifty  cents  for  100  leaves. 

Mr.  Ukdebwood.  But  there  is  this  about  it;  not  that  it  is  a  very 
large  industry,  but  it  is  entitled  to  pay  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Qovermnent  What  do  you  say  about  this  duty  making  it  pro- 
hibitive? 

Mr.  Habtinqs.  I  would  say  if  you  would  carry  your  idea  to  the 
limit  you  would  have  all  the  mechanics  of  the  country  walking  around 
the  streets  idle,  and  you  woidd  have  all  your  work  done  in  Europe 
foryou. 

The  Chaieman.  Have  you  details  showing  how  much  it  costs  in 
this  country  to  produce  these  packages? 

Mr.  HASTiNias.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  the  details,  but  I  can 
give  them  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Tou  had  better  file  a  statement  in  connection  with 
your  evidence  showing  the  cost  of  labor,  and  so  forth,  entering  into 
the  cost  price  of  gold  leaf,  by  the  package  of  500  leaves. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  would  like  to  have  him  state  now,  if  he  has 
it  in  mind,  the  labor  cost  of  a  pack  of  500  leaves. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  can  tell  jou  that 

Mr.  CkuMPACKJER.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Two  dollars  and  twenty-eight  cents  was  actual 
wages  paid  to  employees,  not  including  superintendent,  foremen, 
forewomen,  refiners  and  melters,  engineer,  office  force,  rent,  elec- 
tricity, heat,  etc,  which  the  22  cents  per  package  added  will  hardly 
rttch,  making  the  cost  as  stated  $6.50  per  package  of  500  leaves. 
Gold,  $4;  kbw,  $2.28;  other  labor  as  above,  22  cents;  total,  $6.50. 

The  Chairman.  The  $2.28  is  the  wages  actually  paid? 

Mr.  HAfinnNas.  The  wages  actually  paid ;  but  the  wages  will  come 
down  to  meet  the  present  situation.  What  I  want  to  make  perfectly 
dear  is  that  th<^e  men  must  come  down  to  $12  a  week.  They  can  not 
stay  at  $16,  with  this  German  gold  coming  in,  under  present  condi- 
tions.. They  must  come  down  to  $12.  We  are  trying  to  save  them  up 
to  $16  only. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  the  disadvantage  you  labor  under  only  one  of 
labor  cost? 

Mr.  Hastinqs.  Only. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  it  not  in  improved  processes  of  production? 

Mr.  Hashngs.  That  is  all  in  labor. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is  all  in  labor? 

Mr.  Ha8tino8.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  there  a  process  of  production  that  you  do  not 
have? 

Mr.  Ha8ting8.  No;  except  that  they  have  little  girls  running 
around  the  factories  at  3  marks,  or  75  cents,  a  week,  which  we  can 
not  do  here. 
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Mr.  Crumpagkeb.  Those  little  girls  do  not  do  as  much  as  American 
laborers? 

Mr.  EUsTiKGS.  They  carry  things  around  and  do  parts  of  the  work, 
such  as  laying  out  the  gold.  We  can  not  have  them  do  that  here. 
There  is  one  reason  that  mis  industry  reauires  protection  above  others. 
We  can  not  make  improvements  in  it  like  they  have  made  in  iron, 
steel,  nails,  and  so  forth.  It  is  a  slow  process.  The  latter  part  of  the 
finishing  is  all  by  hand.  Of  course,  you  can  get  this  blow  by  ma- 
chinery, you  understand,  but  you  would  require  a  machine  for  each 
individual,  because  it  can  not  be  hurried.  Therefore  it  does  not  pay 
to  put  in  machinery.  You  would  not  want  to  take  out  100  men  and 
put  in  100  machines,  with  a  man  to  care  for  each  machine.  There  is 
more  of  it  ruined  now  by  speed  than  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  it  is  purely  hand  labor,  but  the  labor 
cost  here  is  $2.28. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  learned  that  the  work  in  Oermany  is  now 
being  done  extensively  by  families  at  their  homes,  and  if  an  entire 
f  amuy  realize  a  net  sum  of  $10  a  week  on  a  product  of  50  packages, 
thev  are  quite  satisfied.  This  is  my  latest  information  and  is  very  dis- 
turbing and  probably  explains  most  of  the  difficulty.  It  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  so-called  sweat  shops  in  the  clothing  industry  and  is 
entirely  new  in  this  product 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  protective  duty  on  it  to-day  is  $1.75. 
That  only  leaves  a  difference  of  53  cents.  Now,  the  labor  cost  in  Ger- 
many must  far  exceed  53  cents. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  perfectly  frank  with  you.  The  proposition  as 
to  the  percenta^  of  labor  is  absolutely  ridiculous. 

Mr.  HiuL.  It  IS  worse  than  ridiculous.  You  say  you  are  asking  for 
a  tariff  of  $2.50  to  protect  a  labor  cost  of  $2.28.  That  would  pay  it 
off  and  give  the  manufacturer  a  bonus  of  25  cents. 

Mr.  msTiNGS.  All  we  can  say  is,  we  do  not  know  how  they  do  it, 
but  they  lay  the  leaf  down  here  at  $6  and  it  costs  us  $6.50  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  protection  of  $2.50  where  the  entire  labor  cost  is  only  $2.28  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  should  say  so,  if  their  figures  show  what  they  can 
afford  it  at.  The  industry  is  doomed  unless  we  have  this.  1  will 
say  to  you  frankly  that  nothing  but  liquidation  is  before  us. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  want  the  protection  against  some  secret 
process  or  some  manipulation  of  their  business,  unknown  to  us,  out- 
side of  the  labor  cost  entirely! 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  must  be. 

Mr.  Hill.  Their  gold  costs  them  just  as  much  as  yours  costs  you. 
All  that  is  left,  according  to  your  statement,  is  labor,  and  you  have 
asked  for  a  protection  of  more  than  the  entire  labor  cost 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  probably  beat  their  gold  leaf,  on  account  of 
the  cheapness  of  their  IsLbor,  a  little  thinner  than  we  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  beat  yours  as  thin  as  they  beat  theirs? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  knew  that  question  would  come.  It  is  because  in 
an  hour  you  would  gain  about  25  cents'  worth  of  gold,  and  at  $16  a 
week  it  would  cost  you  30  cents  to  do  it ;  but  at  the  cost  of  labor  over 
there  they  can  gain  25  cents,  and  it  costs  them  6  cents  to  do  it. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  You  never  did  answer  Mr.  Hill's  question  when  he 
asked  you  if  you  did  not  want  $2.60  tariff 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  I  answered  him. 

Mr.  Olabk.  Wait  a  minute.  He  asked  you  if  you  did  not  want 
$2.60  tariff  where  the  labor  cost  was  onlv  $2.28;  that  is,  you  want 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  nirnish  you  your  labor  and 
then  make  you  a  present  of  the  difference  between  $2.28  and  $2.60. 

Mr.  Hastings,  x  ou  can  make  any  ridiculous  proposition  you  want 
to  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  not  ridiculous,  and  I  did  not  make  it. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  mereljr  say  that  we  take  the  prices  at  which  they 
lay  the  article  down  in  this  country  and  at  which  we  can  produce  it. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  know ;  but  why  did  you  not  answer  his  (question? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  did.  I  said  it  was  seemingly  ridiculous.  I 
thought  that  was  a  pretty  fair  answer. 

Mr.  CiaAbk.  I  think  it  is  ridiculous,  too — that  is,  the  answer. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  very  mystifying. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Do  you  think  you  can  be  more  mystified  than  we 
are,  when  from  1897  to  1904  the  present  tariff  kept  this  out,  and  in 
1907  they  took  out  the  work  of  all  these  men? 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  every  industry,  stretching  all 
across  the  Atlantic,  you  will  find  the  same  statistics  for  1907,  and 
that  it  marks  the  decline  of  consumption,  working  up  to  the  panic,  in 
Europe,  and  it  means  the  dumping  of  their  surplus  in  1907  and  1908 
in  the  United  States  in  almost  alf  lines?  If  you  want  to  get  a  fair 
comparison,  ought  we  not  in  justice  to  go  back  to  1906,  when  trade 
was  normal  in  both  countries? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Nineteen  hundred  and  six  shows  a  very  heavy  in- 
crease over  1905. 

The  Chaibman.  Nineteen  hundred  and  six  was  12,000  packages; 
1905  was  8,000  packages. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Gradually  increasing. 

The  Chaibman.  Nineteen  hundred  and  four  was  6,000  packages; 
1903  was  20,000  packages;  1902  was  35,849  packages. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  I  notice  the  value  of  a  package  in  1907,  when 
the  heaviest  importations  occurred,  was  greater  than  the  average 
value  has  been  for  ten  years  of  the  imported  packr.ge. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  a  different  item.    I  was  coming  to  that. 

The  Chaibman.  And  for  every  year  except  1907  the  importing 

Srice  was  neater  than  what  you  say  your  cost  is;  that  is,  with  the 
uty  added. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  was  coming  to  that  in  a  different  way.  Para- 
graph 177  reads:  "Gold  leaf,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per 
package  of  five  hundred  leaves."    There  was  no  size  mentioned. 

The  Chaibman.  There  was  no  what! 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  was  no  size,  no  dimensions,  mentioned.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  that  act  3f  by  3f  was  the  size  known 
throughout  the  world  of  gold  leaf.  You  understand  what  I  mean, 
Mr.  Underwood? 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  had  no  intention  of  creating  the  impression  that 
the  standard  size  of  3|  by  3|  inches  had  been  given  up.    What  I 
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intended  to  explain  was  that  they  now  import  largely  the  irtandard 
size  and  other  sizes  to  take  advantage  of  no  size  being  mentioned  in 
act  of  1897.  The  standard  size  is  still  75  per  cent  or  over  of  the 
importations;  therefore,  in  the  new  bill  we  respectfully  ur^e  the 
committee  to  specify  as  requested.  Fifty  cents  for  each  100  leaves 
size  3|  by  3f  and  larger  sizes  to  pay  duty  in  proportion.  They  im- 
port several  sizes  between  3f  by  3f  and  4^  by  4^,  such  as  4^  by  4^, 
4  by  4i,  8|  by  3f ,  and  others. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  in  1907? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Three  and  three-eighths  inches  by  8f ,  in  1907. 

The  Chairkan.  You  mean  1897! 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  was  3f  by  3|.  Now,  the  comparative  duty  on 
ii  by  4^  gold  leaf  would  have  been  $3.10,  and  yet  the  custom-house 
allowed  it  to  go  through  at  $1.75  because  there  was  no  >\7.e  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  correct,  of  course  there  fuight  be  no 
limit  to  the  size,  and  it  mi^ht  be  necessary  for  the  committee  to  inter- 
pret the  entire  surface  of  500  sheets  or  gold  leaf  in  ihe  package, 
and  say  "  not  exceeding  so  many  cubic  feet  or  inches." 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  tried  to  put  it  before  you  in  a  different 
way.  We  ask  to  have  that  paragraph  read,  "  Fifty  cents  for  each 
one  hundred  leaves,  size  3f  inches  by  3f  inches,  and  larger  sizes  to 
pay  additional  duty  in  proportion." 

The  Chairman.  We  would  want  pretty  positive  evidence  about 
the  size  of  the  leaves  in  1907.    When  did  they  increase  the  size  ? 
^  Mr.  Hastings.  They  have  been  doing  it  gradually  for  the  past 
six  or  seven  years. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  want  positive  evidence  of  the  increase 
of  the  size  from  year  to  year  of  the  imported  leaves. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know  that  we  could  give  you  the  amount 
from  year  to  year,  but  we  have  prepared  now  an  affidavit  to  go  before 
Mr.  Reynolds  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  You  send  the  committee  an  affidavit  showing  the 
increase  of  size  from  year  to  year,  down  to  the  present  time,  of  gold 
leaf  in  the  package,  and  make  it  specific.  You  send  that  to  the 
custom-house  authorities,  the  appraisers,  and  see  whether  it  is  con- 
firmed there,  and  let  us  get  a  basis  to  see  if  there  is  justice  in  the 
claim  of  the  increase  of  the  size  of  the  leaves  in  the  package. 

Mr.  Hill.  This  4i  by  ^  does  not  make  as  much  as  3f  by  3|t 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  a  little  increase  of  labor,  but  not  very 
much ;  but  the  increase  in  the  gold  is  very,  very  great. 

Mr.  Hill.  Of  course  the  gold  would  increase  in  proportion. 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  can  see  what  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  them  to  give  away  gold. 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  do  not  give  it  away.  They  charge  for  it,  but 
they  get  in,  at  $1.75,  what  ought  to  be  $3.10. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  valuation  at  which  these  goods  come  in  it 
would  show  that  the  size  of  the  leaf  was  decreased,  rather  than  in- 
creased, because  the  price  has  been  going  down,  and  you  can  not  vanr 
the  price  for  gold.  That  is  as  fixed  as  anything  is  in  this  world.  It 
is  the  same  in  Germany  as  it  is  in  the  United  States,  and  the  price  at 
which  they  have  imported  has  been  going  down  from  $5.08  a  pack* 
age  in  1896  to  $4.73  in  1898,  down  to  $4.06  in  1907. 
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Mr.  Hastucgs.  I  want  to  say,  while  we  are  very  solicitous  about 
this,  we  have  the  example  of  England  before  us.  They  seem  to  have 
a  great  liking  for  this  business  in  Nuremberg  and  other  cities  in  Ger- 
manjr.  Lonm)n  has  not  a  ^old-leaf  factory  employing  over  10  people. 
In  France  you  find  factories  with  200  people.  Philadelphia,  my  own 
city,  has  250  to  300  people.  So  that  we  are  verjr  jealous  about  getting 
into  the  shape  England  has  gotten  into  in  this  industry.  We  suggest 
a  change  in  one  particular  as  to  other  things  in  which  we  are  not 
interested  as  to  duty.  The  Dingley  bill  has  so  much  per  100  leaves 
and  so  much  per  500  leaves,  and  we  merely  suggest  a  cnange  in  para- 
graph 175.  wnich  reads:  "'Bronze  or  Dutch  metal  or  aluminum,  in 
leaf,  6  cents  per  package  of  100  leaves.''  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
package  of  100  leaves.  That  is  suggested  in  order  to  make  it  uniform. 
We  suggest  leaving  out  the  word  "  package."  There  is  no  change, 
really.  Paragraph  178  reads:  "Silver  leaf,  75  cents  per  package  of 
500  leaves."  One  says  a  package  of  100  leaves  and  the  other  a  pack- 
age of  500  leaves.  We  suggest  a  change,  taking  out  the  word  "  pack- 
age **  and  making  it  read  500  leaves  and  100  leaves.  We  say  these 
changes  will  give  a  perfectly  uniform  duty  for  all  metal  in  leaves. 

The  Chaibkan.  What  complaint  have  you  on  that?  It  seems  to 
be  practically  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  no  complaint.  I  only  suggest  the  question 
whether,  to  make  a  uniform  tariff,  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  the 
tariff  so  much  per  100  leaves  on  all  metals  instead  of  having  it  so 
much  per  package  of  100  leaves  and  so  much  per  package  of  500 
leaves. 

ilr.  Underwood.  It  only  makes  it  15  cents  per  package  of  100 
leaves,  which  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  75  cents  per  package  of 
500,  except  that  it  lets  the  small  package  come  in. 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  are  merely  interested  in  the  gold-leaf  side  of 
it    It  is  merely  a  matter  of  good  English. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste. 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  it  is  a  matter  of  good  English. 

The  Chairman.  The  English  is  good,  but  the  package  does  not 
correspond  with  the  English. 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  English  does  not  correspond  with  the  pack- 
age.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  package  of  100  leaves. 

The  Chairman.  The  English  is  correct,  the  grammatical  ex- 
pression. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  the  grammar  is  all  right,  but  the  fact  is  not 
correct. 

Mr.  BoDTELL.  The  package  preceded  the  English. 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  no  such  thing  known  as  a  package  of  100 
leaves. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  your  point  on  that. 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  only  make  a  request  that  you  will  let  us  keep 
this  industry  in  this  country,  and  protect  this  industry  to  the  extent 
of  a  rate  of  wages  of  $16  per  week.    That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman* 
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BEIEF.  8TJBMITTEB  BT  BOBEBT  E.  HASTINGS,  FHIL&DELPHIA, 
FA.,  BELATIVE  TO  DITTT  ON  GOLD  LEAF. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  10, 1908. 

COMMITTEB  ON  WaYB  AND  MeaNS, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
Gentlemen:  The  tradesmen  and  tradeswomen  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing gold  leaf  respectfully  submit  that  the  present  protection 
given  to  this  article  is  not  sufficient  to  procure  them  wages  to  be  com- 
pared with  other  trades  in  the  countrjr,  while  the  cost  of  living  is 
]ust  as  much  to  them  as  to  those  receiving  better  wages.  Within  the 
past  few  years  Germany  has  so  adjusted  me  wages  paid  to  mechanics 
(male  and  female)  engaged  in  this  delicate  industry  as  to  enable 
her  manufacturers  to  sena  gold  leaf  largely  to  this  country,  thereby 
taking  from  those  engaged  in  this  industry  a  large  proportion  of 
their  work,  and  it  is  requested  that  your  committee  recommend  an 
adjustment  of  the  tariff  on  this  article,  so  as  to  enable  those  engaged 
in  its  manufacture  to  receive  at  least  the  wages  received  by  those 
employed  in  other  trades.  It  is  not  a  prohibitive  tariff  that  is  asked 
of  you,  but  merely  such  a  one  as  would  make  the  wages  of  this  in- 
dustry equal  those  of  other  trades.  The  Germans  deliver  free  of  all 
expenses  ffold  leaf  3|  inches  by  3|  inches  for  $6  per  package  of  500 
leaves,  including  the  duty  of  $1.76,  making  it  net  the  foreign  shipper 
$4.25,  less  freight  and  expenses.  To  meet  this,  the  wages  in  this 
country  would  be  $12  a  week,  which,  with  the  increased  cost  of  living 
during  the  past  few  years,  would  be  impossible  and  would  in  time 
cause  most  of  the  skilled  labor  to  leave  the  business  and  offer  no  in- 
ducements to  young  men  to  learn  the  trade.  The  cost  of  a  package 
(600  leaves)  3|  inches  by  3f  inches  in  this  country  is  $6.50  for  that 
which  the  Germans  lay  down  at  $6,  duty  paid,  under  the  present 
tariff,  and  unless  relief  is  granted  the  wages  must  be  reduced  pro- 
portionally. The  Germans  have  in  the  last  few  years  established 
agencies  in  this  country,  with  the  result  that  the  importation  of  Ger- 
man gold  leaf  has  up  to  the  recent  panic  been  regularly  increasing, 
as  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

Imported  year  ending  June  30 — 

1005 $38, 101 

1908 58. 190 

1907 167,  263 

1908  (panic  year) 68, 417 

These  amounts  represent  $4.25  for  each  600  leaves,  as  the  duty  is 
not  included. 

A  man  and  woman  produce  in  this  country  about  9  packages  a 
week ;  therefore,  the  amount  imported  in  1907  would  have  given  addi- 
tional work  to  437  men  and  women,  thus  showing  the  inroads  being 
made  into  this  industry,  and  it  is  to  check  this  and  keep  American 
mechanics  employed  that  we  apply  for  relief. 

We  would  respectfully  request  your  recommendation  in  the  follow- 
ing form: 

Fifty  cents  per  100  leaves  for  gold  leaf  8f  inches  by  3f  inches, 
and  larger  sizes  to  pay  additional  duty  in  proportion. 
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The  latter  clause  is  very  essential,  as  the  Germans  have  lately  been 
increasing  the  size  up  to  4^  inches  by  4J  inches,  in  order  to  get  this 
more  valuable  gold  leaf  under. the  present  duty  of  $1.76.  per  500 
leaves,  as  a  proportionate  duty  on  this  size  would  be  $3.10. 

When  the  present  duty -was  under,  consideration,  the  only  size 
imported  was  the  standard  size  of  3f  inches  by  3f  inches,  the  larger 
sizes  being  a  later  innovation,  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
standard  size  3|  inches  by  3f  inches  was  not  specified  in  paragraph 
177,  Dingley  tariff. 

You  are  not  asked  to  make  any  changes  in  the  prevailing  method  of 
assessing  duties,  as  the  present  schedule  (par.  176)  reads :  "  Bronze  or 
Dutch  metal  or  aluminum,  in  leaf,  6  cents  per  package  of  100  leaves." 
If  you  change  silver  leaf  (par.  178)  from  76  cents  per  500  leaves  to 
15  cents  per  100  leaves,  and  make  gold  leaf  (par.  177)  60  cents  per 
100  leaves  for  gold  leaf  8f  inches  by  8|  inches,  and  larger  sizes 
to  pay  additional  duty  in  proportion,  then  you  have  a  perfectly  uni- 
form form  of  duty  on  all  metal  in  leaves;  namely,  so  much  for  each 
100.  _ 

Whatever  relief  you  grant  this  suffering  industry,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  add  to  paragraph  177^  the  sentence  as  to  larger  sizes 
pajing  proportionate  duties  ovct  3|  inches  by  3|  inches,  the  standard 
size.  To  show  the  absolute  justice  of  our  reauest  figures  are  attached 
to  prove  that  nothing  less  than  what  is  asked  will  be  adequate  to 
mnintain  a  $16  weekly  wage  rate. 

The  present  cost  at  $16  per  week  wages  is  $6.50  per  600  leaves,  size 
3|  inches  by  3f  inches. 

The  present  German  price  delivered  to  this  country  is :  Duty  paid, 
$6;  adoitional  duty  asked,  75  cents;  total,  $6.75,  which  will  preserve 
the  wages  at  $16  per  week  and  will  give  the  manufacturers  4  per  cent 
These  figures  are  given  to  prove  that  all  this  is  asked  merely  to  retain 
the  wages  at  $16  a  week  and  not  a  prohibitive  duty  in  any  sense. 

No  gold  leaf  is  exported,  America  not  being  able  to  sell  even  in 
Canada. 

There  are  manufacturers  of  gold  leaf  located  in  eleven  States. 

Our  recommendations  are  as  follows : 

NO   CHANGB   IN   DUTY. 


Paragraph  176  reads:  "Bronze  or  Dutch  metal  or  aluminum  in 
leaf,  6  cents  per  package  of  100  leaves."  Change  to  read :  "  Six 
cents  for  each  100  leaves?'    Reason,  100  leaves  is  not  a  package. 

Para^aph  178  reads:  "Silver  leaf.  75  cents  per  package  of  500 
leaves."^  Change  to:  "  Fifteen  cents  lor  each  100  leaves." 


CHANGE  IN  DXriT. 


Paragraph  177  reads:  "  Gold  leaf,  $1.76  per  package  of  500  leaves.'' 
Change  to:  "  Fifty  cents  for  each  100  leaves,  size  3f  inches  by  3| 
inches,  and  larger  sizes  to  pay  additional  duty  in  proportion." 

These  changes  will  give  a  perfectly  uniform  form  of  duty  for  all 
metal  in  leaves;  namely,  so  much  for  each  100  leaves. 
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BOBEBT   E.    EASTINOS    SUBMITS   STTFPLEMElTrAL    STATEMENT 
BEIATIVE  TO  COST  OP  GOID  lEAF. 

Philadelphia,  December  11^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  While  giving  my  testimony  yesterday  on  paragraph 
177,  concerning  gold  leaf,  you  asked  me  it  I  could  put  your  com- 
mittee in  possession  of  German  offers  of  leaf,  as  stated  oy  me,  in 
answer  to  which  request  I  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  lately  received, 
offering  us  at  $6.04  per  pack.  This  would  indicate  a  still  less  than 
$6  offer,  as  stated  by  me,  to  their  own  people  in  New  York  City,  as 
they  never  sell  us  as  low  as  they  do  their  own  agents,  for  the  reason 
that  we  being  manufacturers  would  not  push  tlieir  product,  so  I 
send  it  to  you  as  requested,  as  it  fully  confirms  my  statement. 

2.  You  also  reauested  that  we  file  with  your  committee  an  affidavit 
as  to  what  has  always  been  understood  as  the  standard  size  of  gold 
leaf  and  which  the  present  act  was  intended  to  cover.  I  beg  to  in- 
form you  that  this  was  filed  before  leaving  the  building  yesterday 
with  tiie  secretary  of  your  committee. 

3.  In  stating  the  factory  wages  cost  as  $2.28  per  pack  of  500  leaves 
I  neglected  to  state  that  this  did  not  include  such  legitimate  factory 
cost  in  wages  as  superintendent,  foremen,  forewomen,  melters  ^d 
refiners,  and  the  office  force.  Of  course  I  did  not  include  such  wd- 
ness  expenses  as  rent,  power,  gas,  electricity,  fuel,  engineer,  etc.,  and 
the  22  cents  per  pack  of  500  leaves,  added  to  bring  the  cost  up  to 
$6.50  per  pack,  would  not  more  than  pay  these  legitimate  charges. 
If  you  can  kindly  correct  my  testimony  to  this  effect,  I  will  esteem  it 
a  favor. 

COST  SUBMITTED. 
Gold '- ^.  00 

Men 1. 78 

Women .  50 

Foremen,  forewomen,  melters,  refiners,  rent,  gas,  electricity,  ftiel,  engi- 
neer, etc * .  22 

6.50 

Nttbembebg,  Ifovemher  18,  1908, 
Messrs.  Hastings  &  Co., 

Philadelphia, 
Deab  Sirs:  I  remember  with  pleasure  our  former  connections  and  beg  to 
offer  anew: 
Best  extra  deep  gold  leaf,  usual  shade,  standard  quality,  22  carat  fine. 

3fu    on  Mark  36.00  ^„       ,      ,  e^  , 

8}  ^y  ^* Mafk42:50 \ ^  P*^^" ^^ ^^  ^^^®®  ®*^ 

free  of  sea-tight  packing,  free  of  freight,  board  steamer  port  of  New  York,  and 
for  quantities  of  at  least  500  packs  of  500  leaves  in  one  case. 

The  lighter  shade  Klondyke  is  0.25  marks  per  mille  cheaper. 

These  prices  are  reduced  so  much  that  I  hope  you  will  not  hesitate  to  favor 
me  with  regular  larger  orders. 

Please  consider  my  firm. 

(Signed)  Go.  Eansx  Schaetzlkb. 

I  certify  the  above  to  be  a  true  copy  of  said  letter  of  Mr.  Gg.  B.  Schaetzler  to 
Messra  Hastings  &  Co.,  date  November  18,  1908. 

Mabt  Ohxbdbor. 
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This  qaotation  is  for  the  Elondyke  shade,  which  is  the  shade  near- 
est to  that  used  in  this  country:  17.88  marks  for  each  500  leaves, 
which  at  24  cents  per  mark  is  ^.29;  duty,  $1.75;  total,  $6.04;  deliv- 
ered at  the  port  of  New  York,  all  ezp^fises  paid. 

2.  You  will  observe  the  quotation  for  an  increased  size,  8f  by  8}, 
at  21.25  marks  per  500  leaves,  which  is  $5.10;  duty,  $1.75;  total, 
$6.85. 

This  size  costs  American  manufacturers  85  cents  more  than  the 
$6.50  or  $7.35,  hence  they  undersell  our  cost  50  cents  on  this  size, 
for  the  reason  explained  by  me  in  the  testimony  given  yesterday, 
that  the  $1.75  is  not  the  proper  duty  for  the  increased  size.  We 
trust  we  have  made  ourselves  perfectly  clear  to  your  committee  as 
to  the  injustice  done  both  the  Government  and  the  manufacturers 
in  this  country  by  permitting  the  same  duty  to  be  charged  for  tlie 
increased  sizes. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

BoBERT  E.  Hastings, 
Chairman  of  Tariff  Committee  on  Gold  Leaf. 


TINSEIi  WIRE,  THBEAD,  AKD  BB  AID. 

[Paragraph  179] 

BOBEBT  M.  AEDT,  OF  OSSnTDTG,  N.  T.,  BECOMMEHDS  NEW  CLASSI* 
nCAHON  AND  INCBEASE  OF  FOB  TINSEL  WIBE. 

Wednesday,  November  £5,  1908. 

The  Chaibman.  Please  ffive  me  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Akin.  Robert  M.  Akin. 

The  Chaikman.  Proceed.  Mr.  Akin. 

Mr.  Akin.  I  wish  to  aadress  you  rc^rding  schedule  C,  section 
179,  tinsel  wire.  ITiis  wire  is  now  used  m  this  country  practically  as 
a  raw  material.  It  is  further  manufactured  after  being  brought  in, 
and  what. I  ask  is  a  change  in  the  tariff.  While  this  change  in  one 
way  does  not  affect  the  tariff,  in  another  way  it  does.  The  change  I 
fl^k  \B  a  change  from  5  cents  to  20  cents.  The  reason  for  that  change 
is  this:  It  is  now  5  cents  a  pound 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  making  any  money? 

Mr.  Akin.  I  thiii  so.  Not  on  this  product,  however.  This  is  an 
infant  industry. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  talking  about  it  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Akin.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  why  I  am  here.  [Laughter.]  On 
this  product  I  want  ttie  duty  changed  to  20  cents  a  pound.  The 
reason  for  asking  this  duty  is  that  the  wire  to-day,  under  section  137, 
carries  45  per  cent  duty.    The  same  wire  under  section  179  is  called 
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tinsel  wire,  it  being  of  the  same' size  and  being  the  same  thing  in 
every  way  with  the  exception  that  one  is  put  on  a  large  spool  and 
the  tinsel  wire  is  put  on  a  small  spool.  The  tinsel  wire  carries  a 
5-cent  duty,  and  the  wire  that  is  brought  in  under  section  137  carries 
46  per  cent  duty.  That  would  make  a  difference  on  this  wire,  as  an 
average  for  the  last  six  years,  of  44  cents  a  pound,  brought  in  under 
the  name  of  tinsel  wire.  That  wire  instead  of  paying  45  per  cent 
duty  has  dodged  the  duty^  and  has  come  in  under  the  rate  oi  5  cents 
a  pound ;  and  what  I  ask  is  that  this  tinsel  wire  now  shall  be  brought 
in  at  an  additional  cost  of  15  cents  a  pound^  or  20  cents  a  pound, 
rather  than  6  cents  a  pound,  which  will  practically  make  it  the  same 
as  the  45  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  BoNTNGB.  Suppose  we  were  to  reduce  the  other  to  5  cents? 

Mr.  Akin.  I  want  them  put  on  the  same  basis.  You  can  not  re- 
duce the  other  wire  business.  This  is  an  industry  that  has  just  started 
in  this  country,  and  if  the  duty  is  reduced  they  can  not  ^o  ahead 
with  it.  The  amount  of  this  wire  that  is  brought  in  mr  tinsel 
amounts  to  over  300,000  pounds  a  year. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  the  other  s^tion,  Mr.  Akin! 

Mr.  Akin.  Rejgarding 

Mr.  Hill.  This  is  section  179.  What  was  the  other  section,  carry- 
ing the  45  per  cent? 

Mr.  Akin.  Section  187,  under  the  unlisted  wire  articles,  coming 
under  needle  wire,  and  all  that  class  of  wire.  There  is  practically 
over  300,000  pounds  brought  in  annually.  That  much  was  brought 
in  last  year,  and  the  Government  only  received  5  cents  a  pound  duty 
on  it,  when  it  ^ould  be  receiving  45  per  cent. 

Regarding  the  prohibiting  of  the  importation  of  wire,  under  that 
change  in  the  tariff,  I  would  say  that  we  are  to-day  selling  wire  in 
competition  with  the  foreign  wire  of  exactly  the  same  size.  That 
brought  in  under  the  wire  scale  would  cost  64  cents  a  pound,  and  we 
are  charging  in  competition  with  the  foreign  wire  60  cents  a  pound 
and  getting  the  business.  So  it  shows  the^r  can  stand  the  extra  cost 
of  20  cents  a  pound  added  to  the  tariff.  It  is  the  same  size  wire,  only 
they  do  not  nave  to  put  it  on  spools.  There  is  a  lessening  of  the 
cost  We  can  sell  the  wire,  competing  with  them,  and  get  the  busi- 
ness. Of  course  they  get  business  at  times  from  us.  It  all  depends 
on  whether  a  man  spends  his  summer  here  or  in  Europe.  If  he  goes 
there  he  buys  it  for  the  winter. 

The  Chairman.  That  work  of  drawing  that  wire  is  done  very 


largely  by  machinery,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Akin.  Yes;  it  has  to 


I  be.      ^ 

The  Chairman.  And  the  machinery  is  almost  automatic? 

Mr.  Akin.  Well,  it  is,  and  it  is  not.  That  wire,  in  the  first  place, 
comes  to  us  from  the  buyer.  It  is  drawn  down  on  one  machine  and 
then  it  goes  to  another.  It  goes  through  five  machines,  and  the  sixth 
machine  puts  it  on  the  spool.    We  put  it  up  for  19  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  The  actual  labor  cost  is  very  small  ? 

Mr.  Akin.  Nineteen  cents  a  pound.  It  is  tliree  and  one-half  thou- 
sandths when  it  is  put  on  the  spool. 

The  Chairman.  The  labor  costs  19  cents  I 

Mr.  Akin.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaibman.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  a  brief  showing  that 
particularly. 

Mr.  Akin.  That  price  is  4  cents  below  the  lowest  price  that  is 
gotten  in  this  country  bv  any  of  our  competitors. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  The  chairman  asks  for  the  labor  cost  by  the  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  labor  cost  by  the  pound. 

ifr.  Akin.  It  is  practically  19  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  sell  that  wire  for? 

Mr.  Akin.  We  are  selling  that  wire  for  about  35  cents  a  pound 
to-day.  The  copper  contents  is  one  of  the  chief  values.  It  is  prac- 
tically pure  copper. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  labor  costs  19  cents,  how  much  does  the  copper 
cost! 

Mr.  Akin.  The  copper  is  worth  practically  16  cents  in  the  form  in 
which  we  get  it. 

Mr.  Cl^k.  That  is  36  cents. 

Mr.  Akin.  That  is  about  the  price  we  charge  for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  sell  it  for  35  cents! 

Mr.  Akin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  it  costs  35  cents! 

Mr.  Akin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  at  it!     [Laughter]. 

Mr.  Akin.  The  duty  on  tinsel  wire  is  5  cents  a  pound.  That  is  the 
duty  on  tinsel  wire,  which  is  practically  the  same  wire  as  this  wire 
[exhibiting  a  spool  of  wire|.  This  wire,  when  it  is  brought  im  pays 
45  per  cent  duty,  and  the  tinsel  wire  pays  5  cents  a  pound.  If  this 
wire  were  wound  on  a  smaller  spool  it  would  come  in  as  tinsel  wire, 
and  would  pay  5  cents.    I  claim  that  it  should  be  20  cents. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  claim  that  it  should  pay  45  per  cent! 

Mr.  Akin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  20  cents  is  the  wjuivalent  of  45  per  cent! 

Mr.  Akin.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  unfair  to  the  importer  and  unfair  to  the 

E reducer  in  this  cotmtry  to  bring  it  in  as  it  is  now  coming  in.  If  you 
ring  it  in  under  one  section  you  pay  45  per  cent,  and  if  you  bring  it 
in  under  another  vou  only  pay  5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Hill.  Ana  vou  want  a  specific  equivalent  for  the  45  per  cent 
of  the  wire  schedule! 

Mr.  Akxn.  I  want  both  duties  to  be  made  the  same.  I  do  not  want 
it  dodged. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  there  are  different  values  of  that  wire. 

Mr.  Akin.  There  are  different  values  of  tinsel.  This  [exhibiting 
spool  of  wire]  is  practically  the  basis  for  all  tinsel  wire.  In  many 
cases  this  wire  is  plated  with  silver,  and  on  top  of  the  silver  gold,  or, 
it  may  be,  say,  silver  wire  with  gold.  The  Government  specifies  silver 
wire  with  gold  plating.  They  oo  not  make  it  in  this  country.  If  you 
make  it  20  cents,  it  only  adas  the  20  cents,  instead  of  adding  the  45 
per  cent  each  time.    It  makes  the  duty  less. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  highest  and  the  lowest  prices  of  the 
different  sizes  of  wire. 

Mr.  Akin.  This  particular  wire  [indicating  spool  of  wire] ! 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  different  sizes  of  wire.  I  do  not  mean 
that  particular  wireu   There  is  a  high  and  a  low  price,  is  there  not? 
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Mr.  Akin.  Taking  in  the  base  metals,  we  have  sold  iron  wire  for 
$11 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  the  prices  per  pound  of  the  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  wire  that  you  ask  a  specific  duty  on. 

Mr.  Akin.  It  is  all  one  size. 

The  Chairman.  All  one  size! 

Mr.  Akin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  never  get  any  other? 

Mr.  Akin.  No,  sir;  not  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  a  aescription  of  that  size,  in  connection 
with  your  remarks,  so  that  we  will  know  what  we  are  doing,  and  the 
price  at  which  it  is  imported  here. 

Mr.  Akin.  On  this  wire  for  the  last  six  years  the  average  of  the 
import  price  has  been  44  cents  per  pound.  That  wire  not  only  in- 
cludes plain  copper,  but  includes  copper  wire  with  brass  plating  on 
it,  or  it  might  be  wire  with  silver  plating  on  it;  but  the  average  of 
those  wires  is  44  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  the  average?  What  is  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  price? 

Mr.  Akin.  The  highest  and  the  lowest  price — it  is  very  difficult  to 
tell. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  somewhere  near  it 

Mr.  Akin.  Why,  some  of  it  would  run  as  high  as  60  cents  a  pound, 
and  some  as  high  as  $1  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  low  would  it  run  ?  What  is  the  lowest 
price? 

Mr.  Akin.  It  can  not  run  below  86  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  have  answered  my  question  now. 
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THE  HUDSON  WIEE  COMPANY  EELATIVE  TO  TINSEL  WIBE. 

GOMMITTEE  ON   WaTS   AND   MEANS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  November  24,  1908, 

Gentlemen  :  Section  179  of  Schedule  C,  tariff  law  of  1897,  should  be  amended 
as  hereinafter  stated. 

"  No.  179.  Tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  gold, 
silver,  or  other  metal,  twenty  cents  per  pound ;  bullion  and  metal  threads,  made 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire.  In  me  or  lahn,  twenty  cents  per  pound  and 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  laces,  embroideries,  braids,  galloons,  trim- 
mings, or  other  articles,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or 
lahn,  bullions  or  metal  threads,  seventy  cents  per  pound  and  sixty  per  centum 
ad  valorem." 

The  reason  for  asking  for  this  revision  is,  that  the  tinsel  wire  mentioned  Is 
manufactured  from  a  round  wire  that  is  afterward  flattened,  and  we  do  not 
think  it  consistent  that  a  wire  that  is  dutiable  at  45  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
after  further  manufacture,  should  be  imi)orted  at  a  rate  of  only  5  cents  per 
pound. 

We  ask  this  protection  to  further  the  growth  of  an  industry  which  is  now  In 
its  infancy  in  this  country,  but  has  to  compete  with  this  low  tariff  and  the 
cheap  labor  of  foreign  manufacturers. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  amendment  asked. 

(Signed)  RoBEBT  M.  Akin. 
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8IATEMEHT  OF  JOHF  B.  KOSTOOMEBT,  BEPBESENTHTO  TEE 
J.  B.  MOHTQOMEBY  COMFAST,  WINSSOB  LOCKS,  GOVV.,  BELA- 
HVE  TO  TIHSEL  WIBK 

Wbdnbbdat,  November  £6^  1908. 

The  CsAiBMAir.  Proceed,  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  tinsel  wire  in  its  differ- 
ent forms  [exhibiting  samples  to  the  committee].  The  tinsel  wire,  as 
Mr.  Akin  showed  there,  is  in  that  form  [indicating].  It  comes  in  as 
tinsel  wire  under  paragraph  137. 

Mr.  GsiGOS.  Is  your  concern  making  money! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  It  is  all  agreeable. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  had  better  stand  back  there  to  speak  so  that  the 
reporter  will  hear  you. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  will  pardon  me  for  asking  you  that  question. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  all  a^eeaole. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  say,  your  concern  is  making  money! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  will  just  show  ^ou  those  samples  and  that 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Montgomery,  I  want  an  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  say^  it  is  all  agreeable. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  I  say,  is  your  concern  making  money! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Boutell  understood  that  you  had  not  answered  my 
question. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  My  name  is  J.  K.  Montgomery.  I  reside  in 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn.  I  am  president  of  the  J.  K.  Montgomery 
Company.  We  manufacture  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  as  shown  by 
the  samples,  from  copper  wire,  which  we  buy  in  this  country  and 
also  import  from  Germany  and  France.  Using  the  tinsel  wire,  we 
manufacture  metal  threads  and  cords  and  bullions.  We  sell  the 
metid  threads  and  bullions  to  the  manufacturers  of  laces,  embroid- 
eries, braids,  galloons,  trimmings,  etc.,  which  they  use  as  their  raw 
material  in  their  manufactured  articles. 

In  order  that  the  committee  majr  understand  what  the  articles  are 
that  I  refer  to  in  my  brief  I  submit  herewith  samples  of  tinsel  wire 
[exhibiting  samples]. 

I  represent  a  corporation  which  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
bullions  and  metal  threads.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  an  inconsistency  in  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

Paragraph  137,  Schedule  C,  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  pro- 
vides that — 

Iron  or  steel,  or  oilier  wire,  not  speclaUy  provided  for  In  this  act,  including 
SQCh  as  is  commonly  known  as  hat  wire,  or  bonnet  wire,  crinoline  wire,  corset 
wire,  piano  wire,  clock  wire,  and  watch  wire,  whether  flat  or  otherwise,  and 
corset  clasps,  corset  steels  and  dress  steels,  and  sheet  steel  in  strips,  twenty- 
flre  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  thick,  or  thinner,  any  of  the  foregoing,  whether 
micovered  or  covered  with  cotton,  silk,  metal,  or  other  material,  valued  at  more 
tban  4  cents  per  pound,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  parafiraph  179,  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  and  made  wholly  or 
in  chief  vuue  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal,  6  cents  per  pound. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  if  the  material  here  brought  in  is  described 
in  the  invoice  as  tinsel  wire,  it  carries  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound, 
while  if  it  is  brought  in  as  gold,  silver,  or  copper  wire,  it  carries  a 
duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Tinsel  wire,  as  understood  by  the  trade,  is  either  round  or  flat  wire, 
made  of  copper  or  other  metal,  and  is  put  up  on  spools  usually  con- 
taining one-eighth  of  a  kilo,  while  under  para^aph  137,  iron  or 
steel  or  other  wire,  not  specially  provided  tor,  is  usually  imported 
in  a  more  bulky  form.  In  other  words,  in  the  form  Mr.  Aiin  snowed 
here.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  copper  wire  may  be  imported 
at  either  a  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  or  a  6  cents  per  pound  duty. 

I  believe  that  this  discrepancy  should  be  corrected  m  the  act,  which 
you  now  have  under  consiaeration,  and  that  tinsel  wire  should  carry 
the  same  rate  of  duty  as  copper  or  steel  wire  already  carries  under 
paragraph  137. 

Should  your  committee  decide  to  make  the  correction,  as  above 
suggested,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  duties  imposed,  under  para- 
graph 179,  should  be  increased  on  bullions  land  metal  threads,  made 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn.  The  present 
act  carries  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
while  laces,  embroideries,  braids,  galloons,  trimmings,  or  other  arti- 
cles, made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  bul- 
lions, or  metal  threads,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

If  an  advanced  rate  is  made  on  the  tinsel  wire,  there  should  be  a 
corresponding  increase  of  the  compensatory  duties  on  the  articles 
manufactured  from  such  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn. 

I  would  suggest  that  paragraph  137  be  left  as  it  now  stands,  and 
that  paragraph  179  be  so  changed  as  to  carry  the  wire  duty  of  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem  in  a  specific  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound.  The 
average  import  costs  for  the  past  six  years  being  about  44  cents  per 
pound,  a  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  an  equivalent  oi  20 
cents  per  pound. 

Paragraph  179  would  then  read :  Tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  made 
wholly  of,  or  in  chief  value  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal,  20  cents 
per  pound ;  bullions  and  metal  threads,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  tmsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  20  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

That  covers,  up  to  that  point,  my  manufacture.  Beyond  that  there 
is  the  manufacture  of  laces,  embroideries,  braids,  galloons,  trimmings, 
or  other  articles  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame 
or  lahn,  bullions,  or  metal  threads,  70  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  large  increase  over  the  present 
law.  It  is  a  large  increase  over  the  act  of  1890,  which  was  30  per 
cent,  and  the  act  of  1894,  which  was  25  per  cent,  with  tinsel  wire, 
lame  or  lahn,  free. 

Mr.  MoNTGOMERT.  At  that  time  there  was  no  such  thing  as  this 
lame  or  lahn  made  in  this  country.  It  was  aU  imported.  That  is  an 
entirely  new  manufacture  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  certainly  had  hearings  on  this  subject 
when  we  were  making  the  Dingley  bill. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes;  I  appeared  before  you  at  that  time,  but  I 
only  asked  for  an  increase  in  the  duties  on  thread* 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  very  strongly  of  the  impression  that  some- 
body appeared  when  we  were  making  the  McKinley  bill,  twenty 
years  ago. 

Mr.  MoNTQOMERT.  Yes;  I  appeared  at  that  time. 

The  Chaibmak.  That  is  what  I  thought 

ilr.  MoNTGOMEKY.  But  not  on  tinsel  wire.  That  was  not  on  tinsel 
wire.    It  was  on  metal  threads — ^bullions  and  metal  threads. 

The  Chaihman.  You  are  asking  for  a  large  increase  on  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  asking  for  any  increase  except 
on  wire. 

The  Chairhan.  You  are  asking  for  66  per  cent  ad  valorem  where 
it  has  been  25  and  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  No  ;  not  66  per  cent,  but  36  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  And  20  cents  a  pound,  etc. 

Mr,  Montgomery.  I  only  ask  for  the  20  cents  a  pound  on  the  tinsel 
wire,  and  that  is  for  these  other  people.  It  does  me  no  good.  I  do 
not  care  for  it  myself — that  20  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  what  you  have  suggested.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  want  it  for  yourself  or  who  you  want  it  for.  It 
is  your  suggestion  before  the  committee,  and  before  the  committee 
will  give  any  such  increase  it  will  have  to  have  a  good  reason. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  My  reason  is  that  the  inconsistency  in  the  two 
paragraphs  I  mention  should  be  overcome. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  not  the  way  to  overcome  it 

Mr.  Montgomery.  That  is  one  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  other  words,  you  want  to  give  symmetry  to  the 
bill.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Under  section  137  there  is  a  46  per  cent  duty  on 
the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  symmetry  were  obtained  by  cutting 
down  the  other  paragraph. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  That  is  entirely  agreeable  to  me.  I  do  not 
manufacture  the  wire.    It  is  the  other  fellow  who  does  that 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  have  to  hear  some  good  reason  from 
the  other  fellow  before  we  do  that 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understand  that  you  want  the  46  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty  of  paragraph  137  made  into  an  equivalent  specific  duty,  and  then, 
of  course,  necessarily,  that  equivalent  specific  duty  must  be  carried 
into  the  finished  product 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  you  do  not  ask  any  increase  on  any  of  those  other 
things. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Not  a  bit,  so  far  as  my  part  of  the  manufacture 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  refinishing  the  articles  that 
Mr.  Akin  spoke  of. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  necessity  of  modifying  the  finished  product, 
because  vou  do  change  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  AioNTGOMERY.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  no  additional  duty  on  the  finished  product 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  change  the  raw  material! 
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Mr.  Hill.  That  is  what  he  asks,  and  that  necessarily 

The  Chairmax.  Then  he  puts  up  the  raw  material.  I  want  to  find 
out  the  occasion  for  putting  up  the  raw  material 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Because  if  you  bring  it  in  as  copper  wire  it  has 
a  duty  of  46  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

T'  vj  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  And  if  you  bring  it  in  as  tinsel  wire  it  costs  5 
cents  a  Dound. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  want  is  to  get  at  some  facts  showing 
where  the  rate  of  duty  should  be  changed. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  can  not  show  it  any  plainer  than  I  have 
already  shown  it. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  in  your  own  way,  then. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  filed  your  brief! 

Mr.  Montgomery,  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMEKT  OF  HENBY  W.  SCHI0S8,  BEFBESENTINO  THE  BRAID 

MAinJFACTUBEBS    OF   THE    TTNITED    STATES,    BELATIVE    TO 

CIASSIFICATIOH  OF  TINSEL  BBAO). 

Wednesday,  November  185, 1908. 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  up  the  subject  where  Mr. 
Montgomery  left  off.  You  see,  we  use  the  thread  in  manufacturing 
our  goods,  and  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  we  do  with  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery's product,  there  is  a  sample  [exhibiting  sample]. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  pretty.  I  have  seen  similar  goods 
three  times  in  these  hearings.  That  may  be  improved,  but  I  have 
seen  the  same  thin^. 

Mr.  ScHLOSs.  All  we  ask  is 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  very  pretty,  and  I  am  always  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  We  ask  on  the  tinsel  braid  and  other  materials  used  a 
compensatory  duty  equal  to  the  duty  assessed  on  metal  thread,  and 
in  addition  thereto  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  That  covers  paragraph 
179  and  paragraph  137.    I  will  leave  my  brief  here  with  the  reporter. 

We  represent  an  association  of  manufactnrers  of  braids,  trimmings,  and 
kindred  articles,  which  Industry  employs  directly  about  35,000  people,  besides 
giving  employment  indirectly  to  many  thousands  of  employees  of  kindred  indos- 
tHes;  and  our  industry  represents  directly  an  investment  of  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  million  dollara 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  Schedule  C,  paragraph  179, 
metals  and  manufactures  of.  This  paragraph,  In  assessing  the  duty  on  tinsel 
wire,  lame  or  lahn,  at  five  cents  per  pound,  comes  in  conflict  with  paragraph 
137  of  the  same  schedule,  which  provides  that  "  iron  or  steel  or  other  wire,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  including  such  as  is  commonly  known  as  hat 
wire,  or  bonnet  wire,  crinoline  wire,  corset  wire,  needle  wire,  piano  wire,  clock 
wire,  and  watch  wire,  whether  flat  or  otherwise,  and  corset  clasps,  corset  steels 
and  dress  steels,  and  sheet  steel  in  strips,  twenty-five  one-thousandths  of  an 
inch  thick,  or  thinner,  any  of  the  foregoing,  whether  uncovered  or  covered  with 
cotton,  silk,  metal,  or  other  material,  valued  at  more  than  four  cents  per  lb., 
forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Therefore,  if  the  material  be  described  in  the  invoice  as  tinsel  wire.  It  car- 
ries a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound,  while  if  it  is  brought  in  as  gold,  silver,  or 
copper  wire  the  duty  would  be  45  per  centum  ad  valorem.  We  recommend 
that  this  discrepancy  should  be  corrected  and  tliat  tinsel  wire  should  be 
assessed  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  which  copper  or  steel  wire  now  carries 
under  paragraph  137,  which  is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  should  be  assessed 
at  a  specific  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound. 

The  average  import  costs  for  the  past  six  years  behig  44  cents  per  pound,  the 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  an  equivalent  of  20  cents  per  pound. 
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In  that  event  the  duty  on  tbe  bullions  and  metal  threads,  made  wholly  or  In 
chief  value  of  this  tinsel  wire,  should  be  assessed  at  20  cents  per  pound  (to 
compensate  for  the  duty  on  tbe  wire)  and  85  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  laces,  embroideries,  braids,  etc.,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel 
wire,  lame,  bullions,  or  metal  threads,  should  be  assessed  at  the  duly  of  70 
cents  per  pound  (to  compensate  for  the  duty  on  the  metal  threads  of  which 
they  are  made)  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  braid  manufactured  tn  the  United  States  the  material  consumed  is  approxi- 
mately 40  per  cent  of  the  cost  and  the  labor  and  expenses  are  60  per  cent  of 
the  cost 

In  Europe,  where  most  of  this  class  of  goods  is  nuutiufactured,  the  labor  and 
expenses  are  about  one-third  of  what  they  are  In  this  country.  Therefore, 
assuming  that  their  material  costs  them  the  same  as  ours  (through  our  having 
a  compensatory  duty  to  cover  the  duty  on  the  material),  their  material  would 
amount  to  40  per  cent  of  our  cost,  and  their  labor  and  expenses  would  be  only 
one-third  of  60  per  cent  of  our  cost,  which  would  be  equal  to  20  per  cent,  thus 
making  their  total  cost  equal  to  60  per  cent  of  our  cost. 

If  GO  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  be  added  to  this  (in  addition  to  compensatory 
dnty,  to  cover  duty  on  material),  it  will  make  their  total  cost  landed,  with  60 
per  cent  duty  added,  equal  to  about  96  per  cent  of  our  cost,  which  would  result 
in  putting  us  in  a  position  to  compete  with  them  without  said  rate  of  duty  being 
at  all  prohibitive. 

We  therefore  ask  on  the  tinsel,  braids,  etc.,  a  compensatory  duty  equal  to  the 
duty  assessed  on  the  metal  threads,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Paragraph  179,  as  amended,  would  then  read  as  follows : 

**  Tinsel  wire,  lame,  or  lahn,  made  wholly  of  or  In  chief  value  of  gold,  silver, 
or  other  metal,  twenty  cents  per  pound;  bullions  and  metal  threads,  made 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame,  or  lahn,  twenty  cents  per  pound 
and  thirty-five  p^  centum  ad  valorem ;  laces,  embroideries,  braids,  galloons, 
trimmings,  or  other  articles,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame, 
or  lahn,  bullions,  or  metal  threads,  seventy  cents  per  pound  and  sixty  per 
centum  ad  valorem." 

Reqoectfully  submitted. 

Bkaid  Manufactubebs  of  the  United  States, 
Per  Hen  BY  W.  Sghloss,  President. 

P.  8.— The  70  cents  per  pound,  compensatory  duty,  which  we  ask  for  our 
products,  is  equivalent  to  the  proposed  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound  and  35  i)er 
cent  ad  valorem  on  the  threads,  based  on  the  average  price  of  the  threads,  of  15 

francs  per  kilo,  which  is  equivalent  to  $1.36  per  pound. 


BIATEKEFT  OF  A.  H.  ETTB8HEEDT,  BXPBESEimNO  THE  EH- 
BBOISEKT  AND  LACE  MANTTFACTUBEES'  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 
WITED  STATES,  BELATIVE  TO  TIHSEL  WIBE. 

Wednesday,  November  26^  1908. 

Mr.  CuRK.  Mr.  Kursheedt,  do  you  want  to  be  heard  on  this  tinsel 
question? 

Mr.  Kursheedt.  It  is  practically  the  same  thing  as  braids,  except 
««t  our  goods 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  you  rather  undertake  to  make  a  speech,  or  to 
file  a  brief? 

Mr.  Kursheedt.  I  would  just  as  soon  file  a  brief. 

Mr-  Clark.  Well,  please  do  that. 

Washington,  D.  C^  Hfoveniber  25,  1908. 
i^oMMiitEi  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Waahinffion,  D.  O, 
I  ^^'^gw :  This  Industry  employs  upward  of  60,000  people  and  represents 
invwtments  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 

••u-Lr^  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  Schedule  C,  paragraph  179, 
''^cufl^  tod  manufactures  of."    This  paragraph.  In  asseiwlng  the  duty  on  tinsel 


■^ 
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wire,  lame  or  lahn,  at  5  sentn  per  pound,  cornea  fn  conflict  with  paragraph  137 
of  the  eame  schedule  which  provides  that  "iron  or  steel  or  other  wire,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  including  what  is  commonly  Icnown  as  hat 
wire,  or  bonnet  wire,  crinoline  wire,  corset  wire,  or  needle  wire,  piano  wire, 
clock  wire,  and  watch  wire,  whether  flat  or  otherwise,  and  corset  clasps,  corset 
steels  and  dress  steels  and  sheet  steels  in  strips,  twenty-five  one-thousandths 
of  an  inch  thick,  or  thinner,  any  of  the  foregoing,  whether  uncovered  or  covered 
with  cotton,  silk,  metal,  or  other  material,  valued  at  more  than  4  cents  per 
pound,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Therefore,  if  the  material  be  described  In  the  Invoice  as  tinsel  wire.  It  car- 
ries a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound,  while  If  it  is  brought  in  as  gold,  silver,  or 
copper  wire  the  duty  would  be  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  recommend  that 
this  discrepancy  should  be  corrected  and  that  tinsel  wire  should  be  assessed  at 
the  same  rate  of  duty  which  copper  or  stee]  wire  now  carries  under  paragraph 
137,  which  is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  should  be  assessed  at  a  specific  duty 
of  25  cents  per  pound. 

The  average  import  costs  for  the  past  six  years  being  44  cents  per  pound, 
the  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  an  equivalent  of  20  cents  per  pound. 
In  that  event  the  duty  on  the  bullions  and  metal  threads,  made  wholly  or  In 
chief  value  of  this  tinsel  wire,  should  be  assessed  at  20  cents  per  pound  (to 
compensate  for  the  duty  on  the  wire)  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  the  tinsel  laces  and  embroideries  manufactured  in  this  country  the 
material  is  under  35  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  and  the  labor  and  expenses 
about  65  per  cent  In  foreign  countries- the  labor  and  expenses  are  about  one- 
third  of  what  they  are  in  this  country;  therefore,  if  in  the  foreign  country 
tinsel  threads  cost  the  same  as  in  ours  (by  having  a  compensatory  duty  of  70 
cents  per  pound  assessed  on  embroideries  to  compensate  for  the  duties  on  the 
thread)  then  the  foreign  cost  of  material  would  amount  to  35  per  cent  of  our 
cost  and  their  labor  and  expenses  would  be  only  one-third  of  65  per  cent  of 
our  labor  and  expenses,  which  would  be  equal  to  22  per  cent;  thus  making 
their  total  cost  57  per  cent  of  ours.  A  duly  of  60  per  cent  added  equals  91 
per  cent  of  our  cost.  With  this  protection  we  could  compete  on  many  varieties 
because  of  our  being  able  to  make  more  prompt  delivery  of  goods,  and  yet  this 
rate  of  duty  would  not  in  any  case  be  prohibitive.  Tinsel  laces  and  em- 
broideries are  typical  luxuries.  Their  use  Is  dependent  almost  entirely  upon 
the  whim  of  fashion.  This  Is  the  reason  why  the  Imports  show  such  extreme 
fluctuations. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

The  Embbodebtes  and  Lace  Manufactttbebs' 

Association  of  the  United  States. 
Per  A.  EL  Kxtbsheedt,  Prea, 

THE  HABBIS  HANTJTACTTTBINa  CO.,  PASSAIC,  N.  T.,  TTBOES  THAT 
THEBE  BE  NO  BEDTTCTION  IN  DTTTT  ON  TINSEL  BBAISS. 

Passaic,  N.  J.j  December  i,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  0. 
Gentlemen:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  concrete 
facts  which  are  particularly  important  as  representing  general  con- 
ditions affecting  the  revision  oi  the  tariff.  We  are  manufacturers 
of  tinsel  bands  used  in  the  put-up  of  fine  cotton  goods.  Prior  to  our 
entering  the  field  this  article  was  wholly  imported.  The  raw  ma- 
terial, 1.  e.,  tinsel  wire,  is  imported.  The  average  wages  paid  in 
France  are  50  cents  a  day,  against  200  cents  a  day  here.  The  duty 
of  45  per  cent  brings  the  foreign  wages  up  to  72i  cents  a  day  against 
200  cents  a  day  here. 

The  only  way  for  us  to  do  business,  even  with  a  duty  of  45  per 
cent,  is  to  handle  our  orders  more  promptly,  to  turn  over  in  a  frac- 
tion of  the  time  necessary  to  the  foreigner. 
The  %ures  speak  for  themselves. 

Harris  Manutacturino  Co., 
AirxHUB  O.  HarbtBi  President, 
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HOOKS  AND  EYES. 

[Paragraph  180.] 

TEE  AKEBICAir  PIH  COMPAWY,  OP  WATESBTTBY,  CONN.,  A8EB 
BETENnOH  OP  PSESENT  DITTIES  ON  HOOKS  AND  EYES. 

Watbrbury,  Conn.,  December  7, 1908. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  O. 

Gentlemen  :  In  behalf  of  the  American  Pin  Company,  of  Water- 
bury,  Conn. J I  desire  to^urge  upon  your  committee  the  al)solute  neces- 
sity of  retaining  the  present  duties  upon  hooks  and  eyes  and  upon 
pins  in  the  proposed  tariff  le^slation,  and  would  respectfully  submit 
the  following  statement  showing  the  conditions  underlying  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  these  goods  and  the  reasons  for  the  retention  of 
the  present  duties : 

Prior  to  the  tariff  act  of  1897  hooks  and  eyes  welre  not  specifically 
eniunerated  in  any  tariff  act,  and  in  the  tariff  act  of  1890  were  dutiable 
under  paragraph  215  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  in  the  act  of 
1894  were  dutiable  under  paragraph  177  at  85  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  tariff  act  of  1897  speaficaUy  enumerated  these  goods  and  made 
them  dutiable  at  5^  cents  per  pound  and  16  per  cent  a'd  valorem. 

The  benefit  from  this  cnange,  from  an  ad  valorem  duty  to  a  duty 
partly  ad  valorem  and  partly  specific,  was  immediately  seen  in  the 
growth  of  the  industry  m  this  country.  The  specific  duty  rendered 
undervaluations  practically  impossible,  and  while  the  duty  now  as  a 
whole  is  less  than  the  duties  of  45  per  cent  or  85  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
yet  its  being  partly  specific  has  rendered  it  enf  orcible,  and  the  result 
has  been  in  an  increase  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  in  this  country 
of  hooks  and  eyes  amounting  to  several  hundred  per  cent,  and,  in 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  some  goods  sold  in  bulk,  which  the  for- 
eign manufacturers  can  do  with  profit  in  this  country  even  with  the 
present  duties,  the  trade  of  this  county  has  been  almost  entirely  sup- 
plied by  American  manufacturers.  1  would  state  most  positively, 
however,  that  there  are  practically  no  hooks  and  eyes  whatever  other 
than  those  protected  by  patents  'exported  from  this  country,  and 
American  manufacturers  can  not  compete  with  foreign  countries  outr 
side  of  this  country  with  these  hooks  and  eyes,  either  carded  ready 
for  market  or  in  bulk.  They  never  have  been  exported  and  are  not 
exported  now. 

Bight  here  I  would  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the 
price  of  these  goods  from  1890  to  1898.  With  the  ad  valorem  duties 
the  market  was  very  largely  supplied  by  foreign  manufacturers,  and 
the  small  volume  of  busmess  in  this  country  necessitated  a  high  cost, 
and  the  price  ranged  at  about  $2  per  neat  gross  for  these  goods. 
Immediately  following  the  passage  of  tne  present  tariff  act  of  1897 
the  volume  of  business  increased  very  heavily  in  this  country,  and 
the  cost  of  production  was  thereby  decreased  to  a  very  great  extent 
and  the  same  brands  of  goods  which  were  sold  immediately  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  present  act  at  about  $2  per  great  gi-oss  are  now 
sold  at  $1  per  great  gross,  and  have  sold  at  this  lower  price  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  the  fixed  charges 
of  a  ooncem  do  not  increase  with  an  increased  proportion  of  busi- 
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ne^  but  should  materially  decrease  if  spread  over  a  large  volume. 
This  was  the  case  with  hooks  and  eyes  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  the 

Srotection  of  a  specific  duty  of  5|  o^its  per  pound  and  an  ad  valorem 
uty  of  16  per  cent  has  made  it  possible  to  cut  the  cost  of  production 
over  one-half,  and  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  have  given  the 
people  of  the  country  the  benefit  of  it 

It  is  true  that  hooks  and  eyes  are  made  upon  automatic  machines, 
but  the  hook  and  eye,  as  it  drops  from  the  automatic  machine,  is  a 
very  small  part  of  the  cost  of  a  great  gross  of  hooks  and  eyes,  as 
demanded  by  the  consumers  in  this  country.  Many  times  encleavors 
have  been  made  to  sell  the  consumers  a  small  gross  in  a  box  for  the 
purpose  of  cheai>ening  the  production,  but  they  are  not  acceptable  to 
the  trade  and  will  not  be  bought  in  this  form.  The  trade  will  not 
accept  them  unless  they  be  affixed  to  cards  for  the  general  merchant. 
The  only  goods  that  are  sold  in  bulk  or  in  small  boxes  are  such  as  are 
sold  to  the  manufacturing  trade,  and  with  the  present  duty  the  for- 
eim  manufacturer  is  able  to  send  these  goods  into  this  country  and 
seU  them  at  a  less  price  than  they  can  be  furnished  by  American 
manufacturers  in  bulk.  The  printed  reports  of  "  Imports  entered  for 
consumption  "  show  the  following  imports  from  1898  to  1908,  inclu- 
sive, but,  as  I  have  said,  these  gooas  are  imported  practically  in 
bulk  and  for  the  use  of  manufacturers  and  not  for  the  use  of  trade 
in  general  throughout  the  country. 


Year  endlDff  Jiue  so-         Quantity.  Values. 


1900.. 


mn 


1&02.. 
1903-. 


Pounds. 

«I7,867 
122.000.22 
119,054.83 
68.572 
64.669.59 
47.808.26 


$48,666 
28.638 
23,624 
16.088 
16.286 
8,212 


Year  ending  June  S 


1904._ 
1905_ 
1906--. 
1907. 


1908 


Quantity.  Vahui. 


Pounds, 
87.568 
87.215 
48.7(a 
28.164 
14,000 


6,428 
r.Sfit 
4,901 
t,6aB 


This  table  shows  that  the  home  market  for  these  goods  is  now  prac* 
ticallv  in  the  hands  of  the  American  manufacturer;  but,  as  I  have 
said  before,  the  amount  of  production  has  increased  many  hundred 
per  cent  and  the  price  has  b^n  lowered  to  the  consumer  in  the  neigh- 
Dorhood  of  over  50  per  cent  The  benefit  to  this  country  from  the 
change  in  this  duty,  both  to  the  consumer,  operative,  and  manufac- 
turer, can  be  very  readilv  seen.  This  in  itself  shows  most  conclu- 
sively the  necessity  for  the  retention  of  the  present  specific  and  ad 
valorem  duty. 

As  to  the  cost  of  these  goods  to  the  manufacturer,  I  would  add 
further,  that  after  they  come  from  the  machine  they  must  be  nickel 
plated,  silvered,  or  enameled.  This  is  not  an  expensive  operation 
and  would  not  add  materially  to  their  cost,  but  up  to  date  no  suc- 
cessful process  of  placing  these  hooks  and  eyes  upon  cards  has  been 
discovered  whereby  it  can  be  done  by  machinerjr  which  is  automatic, 
and  ever  since  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  in  the  United  States 
thev  have  been  carded  by  sending  them  out  into  the  hands  of  families, 
and  to-day  the  American  Pin  Company  has,  within  a  radius  of  30 
miles,  a  six  months'  supply  of  these  goods  in  the  hands  of  families, 
who  sew  them  on  by  hand  at  their  leisure,  at  prices  as  shown  below, 
because  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  this  work  by  hand  within  its 
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mills  at  the  ordinary  day  wage  and  compete  with  the  low-priced 
labor  of  foreign  countries. 

And  in  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  prices  paid  in  this  country  for  the  different  items  of 
labor  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  hooks  and  eyes  until  they 
are  ready  to  be  distributed  to  consumers.  The  price  paid  for  sewing 
these  goods  upon  cards  in  tlie  hands  of  families  amounts  to  from  30 
cents  to  35  cents  per  great  gross,  while  for  the  same  work  of  card- 
ing in  foreign  countries,  Germany  pa.ys  6  cents  and  England  8  cents 
to  10  cents  per  great  gross.  The  selling  price  of  these  goods  having 
been  already  stated  as  $1  per  neat  gross,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost 
of  putting  the  goods  upon  car<b  alone  is  about  one-third  of  the  selling 
price. 

In  addition  to  this  the  foreim  manufacturer  pays  for  the  operation 
of  his  automatic  machines  wnich  produce  these  ^oods  in  England 
$10  per  week  and  in  Grermany  $7.50  per  week,  agamst  the  price  paid 
by  tnis  company  for  the  same  help  xrom  $18  to  $20  per  week. 

The  girls  who  do  the  packing  of  these  goods  earn  in  England  $3 
per  week  and  in  Germany  $2.70  per  week,  against  from  $8  to  $9  per 
week  for  the  same  work  in  this  country. 

The  same  difference  in  wages  applies  to  the  manufacture  of  paper 
boxes,  12  of  which  are  used  in  me  putting  up  of  hooks  and  eyes, 
and  in  addition  to  the  12  boxes  a  container  large  enough  to  hold  the 
same.  And  the  difference  above  set  forth  in  wages  extends  through- 
out all  articles  that  are  manufactured,  any  part  of  which  is  needed 
toward  the  completion  of  a  great  gross  of  hooks  and  eyes  ready 
for  the  market.  The  foregoing;  figures^  are  taken  as  applym|;  to  the 
brand  of  goods  manufacturea  by  this  company  and  havmg  the 
largest  sale. 

At  the  risk  of  making  this  brief  too  long,  I  incorporate  here  a 
personal  letter  from  Mr.  William  R.  Willetts,  superintendent  of  the 
American  Pin  Company,  to  Mr.  George  A.  Driggs,  its  treasurer  and 
general  manager,  under  date  of  November  19,  1907,  as  it  emphasizes 
most  forcibly  the  statements  I  have  made  above  in  re^rd  to  the  con- 
ditions in  foreign  countries.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  date  of  this  letter,  it  having  been  written  in  November. 
1907,  at  a  time  when  it  could  not  have  been  conceived  that  it  could 
have  b^n  written  with  any  thought  as  to  its  bearing  upon  any  sub- 
secjuent  tariff  legislation.  The  names  of  the  parties  upon  whom  Mr. 
WiUetts  called  have  been  omitted  from  this  letter  for  oovious  reasons. 

NOTEMBEB  19,  1907. 

Mr.  Dkoob: 

Aside  from  tlie  bustneas  wbich  was  reaUy  the  cause  of  my  going  abroad  into 
England,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany  I  found  very  much  of  interest  on  the 
subject  of  the  American  tariff  as  against  the  different  countries  that  I  visited. 
I  was  met  with  the  same  expression  in  all  four  countries,  both  from  small  and 
large  manufacturers. 

For  instance,  I  had  to  call  on ,  of  Stohlberg,  Germany,  the 

largest  manufacturers  of  hooks  and  eyes  in  the  world,  and  there  I  met  their 

managing  director,  Mr, .    I  went  into  the  prices  of  bulk  hooks  and  eyes 

and  found  that  the  common  goods  could  be  purchased  at  about  the  price  of  raw 
material.  I  askPd  for  an  explanation  and  the  explanation  given  was  that  they 
had  any  amount  of  macliines  for  making  those  goods  that  have  been  idle  for 
years,  and  when  this  information  was  given  I  was  also  told  that  they  presumed 
1  knew  the  reason  why  they  were  lying  idle  and  that  my  country  (meaning 
the  United  States)  was  to  bhime  for  it. 
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Mr. was  free  to  state  that  he  looked  upon  that  tariff  wall  as  some- 
thing abominable  and  unsurmonntable,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  but  that 
it  was  always  in  their  minds  as  something  to  hope  for  in  the  way  of  a  disap- 
pearance of  it,  and  the  impression  I  gathered  from  him  was  that  there  is  not 
anything  reasonable  he  and  his  fellow-German  citizens  would  not  do  to  remove 
that  tariff  wall. 

My  next  call  was  at ,  Brussels,  Belgium,  upon  the . 

I  found  that  the  price  on  common  hooks  and  eyes  there  was  very  low,  and  that 
the  same  conditions  obtained  as  regards  the  machinery  they  had  for  making 
the  same,  and  I  was  told  there  by  their  managing  director  that  before  the  high 
American  tariff  was  put  into  effect  those  machines  were  run  night  and  day  and 
they  could  hardly  make  goods  enough,  and  at  the  present  time  and  ever  since 
that  tariff  had  been  put  into  effect  they  could  not  keep  more  than  a  quarter  of 
them  running. 

At  this  place  as  well  as  at I  received  the  information  that  It  would 

not  be  necessary  to  abolish  all,  or  even  half,  of  the  tariff  to  enable  them  to 
start  the  machines  up  and  send  the  product  of  same  into  America. 

The  next  Information  received  on  this  subject  was  when  I  visited  the 

,  of  Birmingham,  England.    There  I  met  Mr.  and  we  bad  quite 

a  lengthy  argument  upon  the  subject  of  the  American  tariff.    It  was  easier  for 

me  to  understand  Mr. than  the  other  people  mentioned  above,  Mr. 

being  an  Englishman  and  speaking  plain  English,  which  was  not  entirely  so 

in  the  case  of  the  others;  and  I  will  say  right  here  that  Mr.  did  not 

hesitate  at  all  to  use  very  plain  English  when  he  was  speaking  on  this  subjei*t. 

He  admitted  that  our  American  workmen  had  attained  a  standard  much 
higher  than  the  standard  of  any  people  in  any  country  he  knew  of,  and  in  tiie 
case  of  England  itself  he  thought  that  the  American  workmen  and  citizens  were 
50  per  cent  better  off  than  the  English  workmen,  and  that  in  his  opinion  there 
was  no  other  one  thing  to  account  for  it  other  than  our  protective  tariff.  He 
said  to  reduce  that  by  33^  per  cent  and  it  would  then  enable  them  to  show  us 
that  they  could  make  goods  to  compete  with  us ;  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  take  it  all  off,  nor  even  half  of  it,  but  that  we  had  got  it  Just  to  about  that 
point  where  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  make  hooks  and  eyes  and  sf*nd 
them  over  here  and  make  any  profit.  He  became  quite  enthusiastic  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  you  know  he  and  his  family  have  been  in  the  business  for  a  great 
many  years  (and  they  are  now  the  largest  manufacturers  of  hooks  and  eyes  in 
the  British  Kingdom)  ;  and  he  told  me  of  conditions  which  obtained  previous 
to  the  American  tariff  of  1897,  which  were  that  they  had  machinery  which  was 
producing  in  value  £30,000,  and  that  immediately  upon  that  tariff  going  into 
effect  this  was  cut  in  two  and  they  were  only  called  upon  to  produce  half  of 
that  amount,  £15,000,  and  that  it  had  continued  that  way  for  quite  a  few  years, 
until  they  had  been  able  to  increase  it  somewhat  by  going  into  business  relations 
with  their  different  colonies  and  other  countries,  but  not  the  United  States. 
Their  exports  into  this  country  to-day  are  very  small  Indeed. 

All  this  Information  could  not  help  but  bring  to  my  mind  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  Canadian  market,  which  you  know  as  well  as  I,  and  the  condi- 
tions there  prove  out  to  my  entire  satisfaction  that  the  information  I  received 
was  authentic,  for  a  summing  up  of  the  condition  in  Canada  is,  as  you  know, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  Canadians  (and  they  are  equal  to  Americans,  in  my 
opinion),  even  with  the  aid  of  the  most  up-to-date  American  machinery,  to 
manufacture  and  market  the  goods  in  such  a  manner  as  will  give  them  a  profit 
with  the  tariff  now  existing  between  Onada  and  England,  which,  as  I  remem- 
ber it,  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  the  English  preferential  on  the  goods  in 
question. 

W.  R.  W. 
PINS. 

As  to  pins,  I  am  free  to  state  that  these  are  made  upon  automatic 
machines  and  are  also  stuck  upon  papers  by  machines,  but  the  cost 
of  labor  connected  with  all  of  the  operations  is  so  much  greater  in 
this  country  than  in  foreign  countries  that  the  retention  of  the  present 
duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  necessary  for  the  successful 
competition  by  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  with  those  of  for- 
eign countries. 
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In  this  country  the  price  paid  operators  upon  pin  machines  is  from 
$18  to  $21  per  week,  while  in  England  it  is  $10  to  $12  per  week. 
Boy  tenders  in  this  country  are  paid  $7.26  to  $9  per  week,  and  in 
England  are  paid  $3.50  to  $4  per  weekj  and,  in  addition,  in  England 
girls  are  used  to  do  this  work;  and  in  doing  this  we  feel  that  they 
are  wrong,  for  the  manufacturers  of  pins  do  not  look  upon  tJiis  occu- 
pation as  a  fit  one  for  girls,  for  the  duties  necessitate  their  bein^ 
amongst  rapidly  running  machinery,  which  is  made  up  of  a  multi- 
pUcity  of  belts,  gears,  etc.,  which  are  very  dangerous,  as  there  is 
great  danger  of  dresses,  hair,  etc.,  becoming  entangled  therein.  Ma- 
chine repairers  in  this  country  are  paid  $16.50  to  $19.50  per  week, 
and  England  pays  $10  to  $12  for  the  same  work;  $7.50  to  $8.50  is 
paid  here  for  girl  operators  on  stickers,  and  in  England  $5.40  per 
week  is  paid,  and  from  this  the  operator  is  obliged  to  take  sufficient 
to  pay  a  girl  tender,  and,  in  addition,  to  pay  the  concern  for  which 
she  works  12J  cents  per  week  for  the  gas  used  in  heating  the  stickers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  further  the  difference  in  wages  in 
detail,  but  there  are  many  other  people  employed,  such  as  rollers,  in- 
spectors, packers,  and  whiteners,  and  the  percentage  of  difference  in 
the  wages  paid  is  about  the  same.  In  addition,  what  I  have  heretofore 
said  in  relation  to  hooks  and  eyes  as  to  cost  of  paper,  paper  boxes, 
etc,  applies  in  the  case  of  the  manufacture  of  pins  and  making  them 
ready  for  the  market. 

I  would  also  add  that  the  actual  figures,  as  compiled  by  the  com- 
pany I  am  rei>resenting,  show  that  83  per  cent  of  the  total  labor  cost 
of  a  pack  of  pins  is  hand  labor  and  of  such  a  character  that  the  possi- 
bility of  its  ever  being  done  automatically  is  very  remote. 

The  market  for  the  American  manufacturer  of  pins  is  entirely  the 
home  market,  and  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  quan- 
tity of  pins  manufactured  in  this  country  are  exported,  and  those 
only  in  certain  forms  to  meet  certain  conditions. 

Even  with  the  present  duty  there  is  a  very  large  Quantity  of  pins 
impNorted  into  this  country,  the  government  reports  lowing  the  fol- 
lowing imports  since  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897 : 

Tear  ending  June  30 —  Valuet. 

1898 $125.  559. 00 

1899 117,  389.  50 

1900 ^ 130,  264.  20 

1901 132, 102. 00 

1902 134,  093. 00 

1903 128,  229. 38 

1SX)4 138,  724.  50 

1905 138,  431.  00 

1906 149,  403.  50 

1907 155,  798.  54 

1908 151,  778. 85 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  the  government  statistics  just  the 
proportion  of  the  foregoing  values  as  applies  to  pins  only  and  not  to 
hairpins,  safety  pins,  hat  pins,  etc.,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  a  very  lar^e 
proportion  of  these  values  does  apply  to  pins  solely,  and  carefully 
gatnered  statistics  show  that  the  amount  of  pins  imported  is  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  total  value  of  pins  manufactured  in  this 
country. 

I  am  instructed  to  state  to  your  committee  by  the  company  I  repre- 
sent that  any  further  statistics  or  details  in  relation  to  the  method  or 
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manner  of  production  or  to  its  cost  will  be  very  readily  given  your 
committee  upon  request,  and  in  conclusion  I  would  most  respectfully 
urge  upon  your  committee,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  the  necessity 
to  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  of  retaining  the  duties  as  now 
existing  both  upon  hooks  and  eyes  and  upon  pins. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

Ahericak  Pin  Compaky, 
By  John  P.  Kellogg,  Its  Attorney. 


LEAD. 

[Paragraphs  181  and  182.] 

THE  TAGOMA  CHAMBEB  OF  COHHEBCE  AND  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
PROTESTS  AOAIUST  BEDTTCTIOlf  OF  DXTTT  Olf  LEAD. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  Navernber  2S,  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C: 
The  Tacoma  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade  desires  to 
join  in  protest  against  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  lead  and  desires 
to  state  that  it  is  our  firm  belief  if  the  duty  on  lead  is  reduced  it  will 
surely  close  down  the  lead  mines  of  the  Northwest  and  stop  develop- 
ments of  the  lead  mines  of  Alaska,  which  are  now  in  their  infancy. 
Higher  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  as  against  Mexjj^,  Australia, 
and  Spain  would  mabe  competition  with  these  foreign  countries 
impossible  for  us. 

Tacoma  Chambeb  of  Commerob  and 
BoABD  of  Tbadb. 

Letters  and  telegrams  similar  in  purport  to  the  above  were  received 
from  the  following:  Lewis  E.  Anouiy,  state  mineralogist  of  Cali- 
fornia; Board  of  Trade  of  Silverton,  Colo.;  Dunkin  Mining  (3om- 
pany ,  Leadville,  Colo. ;  The  Luema  Mining  Company,  Leadville,  Colo. ; 
San  Juan  Mining  Association,  Silverton,  Colo.;  T.  S.  Wood,  Lead- 
ville, Colo.;  Spokane  (Wash.)  Stock  Exchange;  The  Aburdix  Q.  M. 
and  M.  Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  E.  I.  Palmer,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  The  American 
National  Bank,  Leadville,  Colo.;  Weber  Club,  Ogden,  Utah;  Durango 
(Colo.)  Board  of  Trade;  Z.  F.  Higginbotham  &  Sons,  Fertile,  Mo.; 
Denver  (Colo.)  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Commercial  Club,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah ;  New  Monarch  Mining  Company,  Leadville,  Colo. ;  Utah  Mine 
Operators'  Association,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  James  Long,  Potosi, 
Mo.;  J.  F.  Callbreath,  jr.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Secretary  American  Mining 
Congress;  Helena  (Mont.)  Commercial  Club;  Madison  Land  and  Lead 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Colorado  Manufacturers'  Association. 
Denver,  Colo. ;  Hon.  John  C.  Cutler,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  governor  or 
Utah;  Southeast  Missouri  Lead  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Missoula,  Mont.;  L.  W.  Hutton,  Spokane,  Wash.; 
Parks  Brothers,  Spokane,  Wash.;  East  Pacific  Mining  Company, 
Helena,  Mont.;  WilliamA.Nicholls,  Spokane,  Wash.;  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Montana  Mine  Owners'  Association,  Helena, 
Mont.;  Exchange  National  Bank,  Spokane,  Wash. 
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TAXES  IL  HABBEV,  VBSSEBlCKTOWir,  KO.,  THUTKS  BEHOVAI  01 
DVTT  FBOM  LEAS  WOULD  CKIFFLE  HfSXTSTET. 

Fbedericktown,  Mo.,  November  20^  1908. 
HoiL  SsRBNO  E.  Patks, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  ComaaUtee,  Washington^  D.  O. 
Dear  Sib:  I  have  just  been  unofScially  notified  that  on  November 
25  there  is  to  be  a  hearing  before  your  committee  at  Washington, 
and  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  reduce  the  duty  of  1^  cents  per 

fiund  upon  lead.    It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  for  the  lack  of  tune 
can  only  state  a  few  facts,  but  the  proof  of  them  can  easily  be 
produced. 

The  condition  of  things  regulating  our  own  affairs  will,  I  think, 
portray  pretty  fairly  those  of  by  far  the  majority  of  lead-mining 
c<nH>anies  as  to  numbers. 

There  are,  I  know,  a  few  who  could,  I  believe,  make  money  under 
ahnost  any  conditions,  and  even  if  the  tariff  was  entirely  removed 
ODiild  still  manage  to  do  so,  but  the  large  majority  of  us  would  be 
obUged  to  shut  down  permanently.  These  few  companies  were 
exceedingly  fortunate  in  their  possession  of  g^und  containing  a 
large  percentage  of  lead-bearine  rock.  It  is  their  good  fortune,  and 
no  one  of  your  committee  would  for  a  moment  question  it.  It  is 
what  all  the  companies  are  looking  and  hoping  for  and  but  few  ever 
find. 

We  are  compelled  year  after  year  to  mine  an  ore  that  would  not 
average  in  lead  over  2  per  cent  of  the  rock  actuaUv  taken  out,  and 
few  ox  the  many  companies  engaged  in  the  business  for  the  past  num- 
ber of  prosperous  years  have  done  more  than  come  out  even,  without 
considering  the  interest  upon  their  money  invested. 

Many  things  that  may  not  appear  to  your  committee  do  actually 
occur  to  most  of  these  companies.  They  are,  as  is  well  known, 
almost  always  located  in  isolated  rural  districts  and  become  at  once 
the  almost  sole  means  of  building  up  the  communitjr,  both  from  the 
direct  support  of  the  operatives  as  well  as  furnishing  the  bulk  of 
taxable  property  for  scnools  and  all  other  improvements,  and  the 
local  autnonties  are  never  slow  to  tax  foreign  capital. 

The  present  protection  as  to  duty  and  any  sudden  or  nadual  raise 
in  the  marketable  price  of  lead,  I  nave  found,  very  seldom  benefited 
the  producer  as  much  as  the  operatives,  for  they,  too,  are  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  favorable  conditions  by  demanding  higher  and 
still  higher  wages. 

It  is,  I  think,  safe  to  ^y  that  the  lead-mining  companies  generally 
believe  in  your  absolute  justice  in  this  matter,  but  it  is  also  my  belief 
that  if  you  reduce  the  duty  upon  lead  you  would  put  the  majority  of 
08  out  of  business 

Tours,  very  truly,  Jas.  M.  Haddek. 
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THE  CLOU])  CITT  UnTEBS'  TimOH,  LEABYILLE,  COLO.,  THIHXS 
DT7IY  ON  LEAS  SHOULD  BE  INCAEASED. 

[Telegram.] 

Lbadville,  Colo.,  November  SS,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C: 
On  behalf  of  the  mine  workers  of  this  district  we  earnestly  urge 
that  the  present  duty  on  lead  not  only  be  maintained,  but  if  possilne 
increased.  We  also  urge  the  adoption  of  a  sufficient  tariff  on  zinc  to 
permit  of  its  being  prMuced  profitably  in  this  State.  Any  reduction 
m  tariff  would  completely  demoralize  mining  in  this  district  and 
throw  hundreds  of  men  out  of  employment ;  therefore  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  our  industry  be  protected,  more  especially  the  lead 
and  zinc  mining.  Any  other  action  by  your  committee  will  result 
disastrously. 

Cloud  Citt  Miners'  Union, 
By  Thos.  Powers,  Secretary. 

THE  SPOKANE  CHAMBER  OF  COHMEECE  ITBGES  BETEHTIOH  OF 
FEESENT  DUTIES  OH  LEAS  OEES  AHB  LEAD  BXTLLIOH. 

Spokane,  November  17^  1908. 
CoMHrrrEB  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Whereas  the  United  States  produces  more  lead  annu- 
ally than  it  consumes;  and 

Whereas  the  lead-mining  industry,  employing  thousands  of  men  at 
high  wages,  is  largely  dependent  upon  a  fair  price  for  lead  bullion; 
and 

Whereas  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  lead  ores  and  lead  bullion 
would  be  followed  by  a  reduction  of  the  market  price  of  the  com- 
modity, which  in  turn  would  cause  many  mining  properties  now  being 
operated  at  a  profit  to  be  shut  down  and  thus  cause  great  pecuniary 
loss  to  thousands  of  investors,  as  well  as  take  away  employment  ox 
thousands  and  cause  a  reduction  in  wages  to  miners  employed  in  mines 
which  would  survive  under  the  new  regime :  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  By  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Spokane  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  members  concurring,  that  we  earnestly  protest  against  any 
revision  oi  the  tariff  which  shall  reduce  the  present  duty  of  \\  cents 
per  pound  on  lead  ores  and  2^  cents  per  pound  on  lead  bullion ;  be  it 
further 

Resolved^  That  we  urge  our  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  vote 
against  any  proposed  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  lead  ores  or  lead  bul- 
lion; that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  each  of  our  Senators 
and  Congressmen  and  to  Serono  E.  Payne,  chairman  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  also,  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast  for  its  in- 
dorsement 

Board  op  Trustees, 
By  F,  £•  GooDALL,  President. 

Attest: 
L  G.  Monroe,  Secretary. 
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fiIAT£][£HT  OF  C.  E.  ALLEN,  OF  SALT  LAKE  CITT,  XTTAH,  EELA- 
TIVE  TO  LEAD  HINnrO  IITBVSTET. 

Friday,  November  27, 1908. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  appear  on  the  subject  of  lead.  Gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  I  had  not  expected  to  present  this  question  except  with 
particular  reference  to  the  miners  of  Utah. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  paragraph  is  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  believe  it  is  paragraphs  181  and  182.  I  have  here 
a  set  of  resolutions  passed -by  the  Cofnmercial  Club  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  which  I  will  file  in  the  record,  which  simply  illustrates  the  com- 
mon position  of  the  people  of  Utah. 

(The  resolutions  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  November  21, 1908, 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Patns, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  0,: 

Whereas  the  matter  of  reducing  the  present  tariff  on  lead  is  being  considered 
before  your  honorable  committee, 

We,  the  undersigned,  representing  the  Commercial  Club,  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  as  its  board  of  directors,  respectfully  present : 

That  a  reduction  from  the  present  tariff  on  lead  will  paralyze  the  mining 
Industry  of  this  State,  bringing  disaster  to  thousands  of  men  employed  and  to 
all  industries  which  in  a  measure  are  associated  with  mining ; 

That  during  the  year  1907  the  lead  production  of  the  State  of  Utah  amounted 
to  60,000  tons,  valued  at  $6,000,000; 

That  Utah  ranks  third  in  the  production  of  lead  in  the  United  States,  the 
total  production  of  which  is  valued  at  $38,000,000  for  the  year  1907 ; 

That  the  industry  has  been  made  possible  by  the  tariff  on  the  metal  lead,  and 
that  an  industry  made  possible  by  protection  is  as  worthy  of  preservation  as  it 
was  of  creation ; 

That  the  prosperity  of  the  entire  United  States  is  dependent  in  a  marked  way 
on  the  welfare  of  the  mining  industry. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved.  That  the  Commercial  Club,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
by  its  board  of  governors,  earnestly  petition  your  honorable  body  for  a  mainte- 
nance of  the  present  lead  tariff  schedule,  and  pray  that  the  integrity  of  so  vital 
an  industry  be  preserved  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Utah. 

I  was  asked  by  the  Mine  Operators'  Association  of  Utah,  com- 
prising practically  all  the  operators  of  that  State,  to  present  as  well 
as  I  might  their  position  in  this  matter,  and  the  secretary  of  that 
organization  has  prepared  a  statement  of  facts  so  far  as  he  could 
ascertain  them  from  the  data  at  hand  in  that  city,  which  I  also 
will  file. 

We  are  not  here  asking  that  there  be  any  increase  in  the  tariff, 
although  we  are  all  tariff  i)eople.  The  president  of  the  Mine  Oper- 
ators' Association  of  Utah  is  a  Democrat,  and  many  of  the  members 
are  Democrats.  Many  of  them  are  Republicans.  They  are  all  unan- 
imous in  their  position  in  this  matter.  I  had  expected  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  would  be  here  and  present  the  general  aspects  of 
this  matter,  and  I  would  deal  entirely  with  the  local  situation  in 
Utah.  Therefore  I  am  not  as  thoroughly  prepared  as  I  otherwise 
might  have  been  on  the  general  aspects  of  the  case. 

The  Chairmak.  Who  is  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  to  whom  you 
refer? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know.  They  sent  a  delegation  here,  but  they 
are  out  banqueting,  I  believe,  to-night 
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The  Chairmak.  That  is  a  ^ood  place  to  be. 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes;  I  would  Tike  to  be  there  myself.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  bear  in  mind  the  distinction 
between  tons  of  lead  and  tons  of  lead  ore.  I  noticed  yesterday  there 
was  some  confusion  of  thought  because  that  distinction  was  not 
noted  in  another  discussion  that  went  on. 

In  1906  there  were  350,000,000  tons  of  lead  produced  in  the  United 
States.  We  imported  84,000,000,  in  round  terms.  That  is,  our  pro- 
duction now  is  about  82  per  cent  of  our  consumption,  and  we  import 
about  18  per  cent,  which  shows  that  the  tariff  is  not  prohibitive. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  imported  ores  dry  ores  or  wet  ores! 

Mr.  Allen.  All  ores  are  wet  before  they  go  into  the  furnaces. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Allen.  Perhaps  you  are  using  the  word  "dry  "  in  one  sense 
and  I  in  another. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  of  the  fluxing  ores. 

Mr.  Allen.  Lead  is  a  fluxing  ore.    Lead  is  a  wet  ore  in  that  sense. 

The  Chairman.  All  lead? 

Mr.  Allen.  All  lead. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  some  lead  ore  that  they  use  for  flux- 
ing rather  than  others? 

Mr.  Allen.  All  lead  ore  acts  as  a  gatherer  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  lead  ores  are  mixed  sometimes  with  what  smelter  men  call  **  dry 
ores  "  to  collect  the  gold  and  silver  that  are  in  the  dry  ores. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  necessary  to  have  those  fluxing  ores  in  order 
to  smelt,  is  it  not?    • 

Mr.  Ajjjsn.  Yes ;  but  we  can  get  plenty  of  them  out  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  can  get  plenty  of  them  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  do  import  them  generally  now,  do  they 
not? 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  generally. 

The  Chairman.  A  large  portion  of  the  importations  are  fluxing 
ores,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Ali^n.  a  large  importation  of  what? 

The  Chairman.  I  say  a  large  percentage  of  the  importations  are 
fluxing  ores,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  There  is  61,000  tons  of  lead  ore  which  comes  in  from 
Mexico,  for  instance — 61,000  tons  of  lead,  I  mean ;  I  do  not  know  how 
many  tons  of  lead  ore. 

The  Chairman.  Does  no  lead  ore  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  lead  ore. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  lead  ore  comes  in? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  I  could  not  flnd  the 
statistics. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  forgotten  a  good  deal  about  this  question ; 
I  have  not  looked  it  up  for  twelve  years.  Then  we  w^nt  into  it  very 
thoroughly,  and  this  committee  thought  1  cent  a  pound  on  lead  ore 
was  a  very  high  dutv.  The  Senate  put  on  1^  cents,  and  the  House 
fiinally  yielded.  At  that  time  we  made  up  our  minds  that  a  duty  of  1 
cent  was  a  very  high  duty  on  those  lead  ores. 

Mr.  Randell.  We  imported  127,196,540  pounds  of  lead  ore  and 
base  bullion  in  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Lead  in  ore. 
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Mr.  Randell.  That  is  right 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  consumption  of  the  United 
States  isf 

Mr.  AiXEK.  It  is  about  485,000  tons  of  leacL 

The  Chairman.  In  oref 

Mr.  Alusn.  Lead. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  the  smelted  lead? 

Mr.  AiXEN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  made  from  this  American  product;  and 
what  imported  ores  are  smelted? 

Mr.  AiJ^N.  There  were  82,000  tons  of  lead  imported  in  1906. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  get  at  those  figures.  I  was  only  trying 
to  get  n^  bearings. 

Mr.  Httj-  It  is  at  pag[e  224. 

Mr.  Allen.  The  (question  of  the  comparative  wages  paid  in  Mexico 
(from  which  our  chief  im{)orts  come)  and  the  wages  in  the  West,  in 
the  United  States,  is  very  interesting.  I  can  not  speak  of  the  wages 
of  Missouri.  The  scale  of  wages  which  I  will  give  applies  to  the 
intermountain  States.  The  miners  in  Mexico  receive  from  75  cents 
to  $1  Mexican.  That  is  87^  cents  to  50  cents  in  United  States  money. 
The  mine  bosses  receive  from  $1.25  to  $1.50 — 62^  cents  to  75  cents 
American  money.  Hoister  runners  and  pump  men  receive  from 
$1.25  to  $2  Mexican — half  as  much  American  money.  The  common 
mine  laborer  receives  50  cents  a  day  Mexican,  or  25  cents  a  day  Ameri- 
can money. - 

This  is  a  showing  that  was  made  before  the  Dingley  committee  in 
1897.  I  have  not  fisen  able  to  place  my  hands  upon  anything  later, 
but  I  find  this  in  a  report  issued  by  the  International  Bureau  oi 
American  Republics,  dated  1904 : 

Bot  it  is  trtie  tliat  with  the  great  mass  of  Mexican  laborers  there  has  been 
but  little,  if  any,  change  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid. 

Showing  that  up  to  that  time  (1904)  the  wages  of  the  Mexican 
laborer  and  miner  had  not  increased.  The  comparative  wages  of  the 
American  miners  and  other  men  about  the  mines  are  as  follows: 
Shaft  men  get  from  $4  to  $5  per  day,  according  to  whether  it  is  a 
wet  or  a  dry  shaft.  I  must  say  that  I  am  a  miner.  I  imderstand  the 
business 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  ever  paid  by  the  ton  for  mining? 

Mr.  A14LEN.  Not  very  much  in  these  mines;  but  contract  work  is 
done,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  contract  price  per  ton  when  they 
are  naid  by  the  ton? 

lur.  Au^.  I  can  not  answer  thtit  question,  because  I  have  had  no 
experience  with  it.  I  think  that  is  done  in  Missouri  as  much  as  it  is 
anywhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  it  says  here  that  the  '^  lead  production  in  the 
United  States  in  1905  amounted  to  about  300,000  short  tons,  which  is 
about  the  average  yearly  output.''  Does  that  conform  to  your  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  Alubn.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  was  a  little  higher  in  1906. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

Kotwlthfltandlns  this  large  product,  It  Is  not  enough  lead  to  supply  the  home 
demand,  the  lack  being  supplied  by  importations  of  ore  and  Mexican  base 
ballioD. 
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Is  that  true? 
Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 
The  Chairman  (reading) : 

This  country  also  exports  lead  ore,  in  1907  the  exportation  of  lead  ore  and 
base  bullion  reaching  the  total  of  80,638,497  pounds,  valued  at  $1,970,577. 

Is  that  correct,  or  do  you  not  know  ? 
Mr.  Allen.  Yes :  I  know  it  as  other  people  know  it 
The  Chairman  (reading) : 

Of  this  exportation  the  United  Kingdom  took  37,649,720  pounds,  Germany 
coming  next  with  17,872,543,  and  Japan  next  with  6,390,874. 

Is  that  correct,  or  do  you  not  know  about  those  figures?  I  do  not 
want  you  to  say  it  is  correct  unless  you  know. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  it  would  seem  that  we  have  not  enough  lead 
ore  in  this  country  and  can  not  mine  enough  to  supply  our  demand, 
and  have  had  to  get  it  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  get  some. 

The  Chairman.  We  get  quite  a  considerable  "  some.** 

Mr.  Allen.  The  tariff  is  not  prohibitive.    It  allows  some  to  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  to  pay  them,  no  matter  what  the 
tariff  is,  and  we  have  got  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Allen.  Blacksmiths  and  carpenters  receive  from  $4  to  $5  per 
day.  Engineers  receive  from  $3.50  to  $5  per  day.  Miners  receive 
from  $2.75  to  $4  per  day.    Laborers  receive  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  day. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  is  the  price  of  lead  now  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  It  was  4.3^  the  last  quotation  I  saw. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Has  it  increased  or  decreased  in  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Allen.  It  has  decreased  within  the  last  year.  It  has  decreased 
some  within  the  last  two  months, 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  much  has  it  decreased  within  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  average  price  of  lead  in  1906  was  5.7  cents;  and  in 
1907  it  was  about  5.75. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Has  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  lead  closed  down 
any  of  the  lead  mines  in  the  Western  States? 

Mr.  Allen.  It  closed  down  several  in  the  State  of  Utah  that  I 
personally  know  of. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Is  not  the  same  thing  true  of  all  the  other  Inter- 
mountain  States? 

Mr.  Allen.  So  I  have  understood. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Does  that  account  for  the  fact  that  we  did  not,  per- 
haps, consume  all  of  the  lead  that  we  produced  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Allen.  It  would  have  a  tendency  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Lead  is  a  material  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  paint? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  lead  is  not  used  for  paint  as  much  as  it  used  to 
be ;  but  it  is  used. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  account  of  the  high  price? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  it  is  because  they 
have  found  better  substitutes. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  sought  cheaper  substitutes?  Is  not 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  paint  men  say  "  better  "  substitutes. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  that  may  be  on  some  people's  houses,  but 
not  on  mine.  Now,  they  use  it  in  plumbing,  and  they  use  it  exten- 
sively for  building  purposes,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  as  universally  used  as  any  metal! 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  it  is  used  commonly. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  use  of  lead  j>ipe  in  connection  with  elec- 
tric wiring,  for  lighting  purposes,  has  increased  immensely,  has  it 
not? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  can  not  say  on  that  subject.  The  growth  of  tonnage 
in  the  production  of  lead  in  the  State  of  Utah  hasl^een  very  marked 
under  the  Dinglev  tariff.  In  the  year  1895 — ^I  omit  1894,  because  it 
was  not  a  normal  year — ^there  were  81,805  tons  of  lead  produced  in 
Utah.  There  has  been  a  pretty  steady  increase  in  the  production, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  each  year,  until  in  the  year  1907,  accord- 
ing to  the  advanced  leaflet  of  the  Geolo^cal  Survey,  there  were 
61,699  tons  produced.  The  production  of  tnis  lead  comes  from  lead 
ore,  copper  lead  ore,  and  lead  zinc  ore.  Then  there  is  a  very  little 
zinc  ore  produced  in  our  State  which  contains  ^Id  and  silver,  but 
not  enough  to  make  any  appreciable  variations  in  the  computations, 
and  I  have  carried  that  along  with  it.  In  the  year  1906,  upon  which 
I  have  based  my  figures  because  those  are  more  complete,  we  pro- 
duced 125,842,886  pounds  of  lead  or  164  pounds  of  lead  per  ton  of 
ore,  and  this  contamed  68,840  ounces  of  gold  or  0.089  ounces  of  gold 
per  ton.  This  lead  also  carried  with  it  9,406,758  ounces  of  silver,  or 
12.27  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  That  is,  82  per  cent  of  the  silver  pro- 
duced in  Utah  came  from  lead  ores.  Between  26  and  27  per  cent 
of  Uie  gold  produced  in  the  State  came  from  the  same  source.  The 
average  value  of  the  metals  produced  in  lead  ores  in  that  year  from 
this  State  were  as  follows:  Lead,  5.7  cents  per  pound;  gold,  $20.67 
per  ounce;  silver,  67  cents  per  ounce. 

The  value  of  the  contents  per  ton  was :  Lead,  $9.82 ;  gold,  $1.84, 
and  silver,  $8.22,  making  a  total  value  of  each  ton  of  lead  Ore  pro- 
duced of  $19.88. 

It  cost  the  miner  to  produce  this  ore  as  follows:  Ten  per  cent 
deduction  from  the  price  of  lead  cost  him  98  cents,  and  5  per  cent 
deduction  from  the  price  of  gold  cost  him  9  cents  per  ton;  5  per 
cent  deduction  from  the  price  of  silver  cost  him  41  cents;  average 
wagon  and  railway  haul  cost  him  $2.50  per  ton ;  sampling,  50  cents  a 
ton ;  smelting,  $8  a  ton,  and  mining,  $8.50  a  ton.  Some  of  those  fig- 
ures are  estimates  of  my  own,  but  fliey  are  well  within  the  facts  and 
the  sum  total  is  conservative.  The  total  cost,  then,  to  the  miner  was 
$15.98,  and  he  received  $19.38  per  ton,  which  would  leave  an  appar- 
ent profit  of  $8.45  per  ton.  From  this  should  be  taken  at  least  10 
per  cent  for  writing  off  the  property.  A  mine  is  not  like  a  farm. 
The  longer  you  mine  it  the  less  you  have.  The  longer  a  farm  is 
worked  the  better  it  should  be,  and  any  careful  business  man  will 
write  off  at  least  10  per  cent  of  his  mine  each  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  Mr.  Witness,  do  you  say  that  a  ton  of  lead  only 
costs  $19? 

Mr.  Allen.  A  ton  of  lead  ore.  That  is  the  point  I  spoke  of  awhile 
ago.    I  am  talking  about  lead  ore. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  lead  is  there  in  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  Eight  per  cent,  on  the  average  for  that  year. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  yoa  said  a  ton  of  lead  cost  that. 

Mr.  Allek.  Lead  ore. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  what  about  the  man  who 
testified  here  that  it  cost  $50  the  other  day? 

Mr.  Allen.  If  we  take  off,  then,  the  10  per  cent  for  amortization, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  we  have  $3.10  per  ton  for  each  ton  of 
ore  mined  in  1906,  which  comes  to  the  miner.  But  during  this 
year  the  price  of  lead  was  abnormally  high — about  a  cent  and  a  half 
higher  than  it  has  averaged  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  price 
of  lead  to-day  is  4.3  cents  per  pound.  In  1906  it  averaged  5.7.  We 
can  not  expect,  on  the  average,  that  lead  will  be  much  more  than  4.3 
per  pound,  even  with  the  present  tariff.  If  we  take  the  difference 
between  the  price  of  lead  m  1906  and  the  price  of  lead  to-day  it 
would  reduce  the  profit  per  ton  on  the  ore  produced  that  year  ^.25 
per  ton — ^$2.29  to  be  exact. 

There  is  another  thing:  When  this  lead  ore  was  produced  the 
average  value  of  silver  was  67  cents  an  ounce.  To-day  it  is  50  cents, 
or  less.  That  represents  a  loss  on  each  ton  of  ore,  of  the  same  aver- 
age value  as  we  produced  in  1906,  of  $2.09. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  How  much  silver  is  there  in  the  lead  ore? 

Mr.  Allen.  12.27  ounces.  So  that  if  these  two  reductions  in  the 
value  of  the  tonnage  produced  in  1906,  or  a  similar  tonnage,  should 
come  at  the  same  time,  it  would  more  than  wipe  out  all  the  profit  that 
was  made  upon  the  766,530  tons  of  lead  ore  produced  in  Utah  in  1906. 
And  under  the  conditions  which  now  exist,  and  the  relative  value  of 
labor  in  Mexico  and  Utah,  the  miners  of  Utah  wish  to  ask  this  com- 
mittee that  the  tariff  on  lead  be  not  interfered  with. 

Now,  one  word  upon  the  subject  of  Mexican  labor.  It  is  sometimes 
called  incompetent.  In  some  branches  it  is  the  most  competent  mining 
labor  in  the  world.  There  is  no  man  who  knows  ore  as  well  as  the 
Mexican.  There  are  no  set  of  men  in  the  world-  that  will  sort  ore 
equally  with  the  Mexicans.  They  will  not,  under  their  own  leader- 
ship, cio'^as  much  work  in  a  day  as  the  American  miner,  but  under  the 
•leadership  of  American  bosses,  and  through  the  introduction  of  Amer- 
ican machinery  and  American  methods,  the  Mexican  miner  to-day  is 
approaching  nearer  to  the  ability  of  the  American  miner  than  he  did 
ten  years  ago;  and  his  wages  have  not  increased. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Allen,  you  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  a  Mexican 
can  do  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  a  man  of  your  size  or  a  man  of  my 
size,  do  you? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  your  statement  would  amount  to. 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  that  under  Ameri- 
can leadership,  and  with  American  machinery  and  appliances,  Mex- 
ican labor  had  approached  the  capacity  of  American  labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  Under  any  leadership  whatever,  or  any  circumstances 
whatever,  a  man  of  the  size  of  the  average  Mexican  never  can  be 
made  to  do  as  much  work  as  men  of  your  size  or  men  of  mine,  can  he? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I  will  take  a  little  Comishman  and  do  as  much 
work  with  him  as  I  will  with  you  or  me. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  beg  leave  to  differ  with  you.  A  man's  physical 
strength  surely  has  something  to  do  with  the  amount  of  work  he 
can  do. 
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Mr.  Aliisn.  Another  thin^,  the  Mexican  works  from  nine  to  thir- 
teen hours  a  day  and  the  miners  in  the  intermountain  regions  work 
eieht  hours  per  day. 
Mr.  Clakk.  Yes;  I  understand  that,  too. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  say  the  entire  cost  of  mining 
per  ton  was? 
Mr.  Allen.  $3.50. 

Mr.  BoNTNOB.  No;  he  asked  you  for  the  entire  cost  of  mining  per 
ton. 

The  Chaibman.  The  entire  cost  of  mining  per  ton  in  Utah — ^the 
labor  cost, 
lib*.  Allen.  The  cost  of  mining  is  $3.50  a  ton. 
The  Chairman.  How  much  does  the  lead,  in  the  ore — I  mean  the 
rous^h  ore — cost  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  after  it  is  elevated? 
Mr.  Allen.  $3.50  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  do  you  have  to  take  that  to  smelt  it? 
Mr.  Allen.  It  costs  on  the  average,  in  the  State  of  Utah,  $2.50  a 
ton  to  lay  that  down  at  the  smelter — that  is,  wagon  and  freight  haul ; 
and  as  a  rule  both  hauls  are  necessary.    Sometimes  the  wagon  haul  is 
overcome  by  tramways  or  some  other  device. 
The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  with  a  $35  duty  on  that? 
Mr.  Allen.  I -have  shown  that  if  the  reports  of  the  United  States 
are  correct,  the  miners  of  Utah  in  1906  barelv  scraped  through.    I 
have  shown  that  with  the  present  price  of  lead,  which  is  the  avera^ 
price  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  profit  of  $3.10  which  we  made  m 
1906  would  be  reduced  to  an  average  of  85  cents  per  ton.    The  miners 
of  Utah  have  not  been  becoming  very  rich  on  this  proposition. 
The  Chairman.  ^Vho  does  this  smelter  belong  to,  that  you  sell  to? 
Mr.  Allen.  There  are  two  lead  smelters  in  Utah  at  present — ^three 
lead  smelters.    One  is  owned  by  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company,  and  one  by  the  United  States  Smelting  Company,  and 
one  by— well,  that  is  called  an  independent  smelter,  at  Tintic. 
The  Chairman.  You  say  it  is  called  so.    You. do  not  think  it  is? 
Mr.  Allen.  They  are  all  independent  of  each  other. 
The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  competition  on  the  price  of  lead  ore? 
Afc  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  underbid  or  overbid  each  other? 
Mr.  Allen.  They  have  been  doing  so. 
^e  Chairman.  They  have  done  so? 
Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  How  long  ago? 

Mr.  Allen.  This  year,  and  last  year,  and  the  year  before. 
■^he  Chairman.  What  do  they  get  for  their  product? 
Th'  nf^^'     ^^  "^^  know  that  I  understand  your  question. 
Ine  Chairman.  What  do  they  get  for  the  lead,  the  big  lead,  in 
M     A  *^  they  manufacture  ?     What  do  they  get  for  the  lead  ? 

Th'  V^^^^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  market. 

\f     V^^^MAN.  Lead  bullion.    Now  I  have  got  it. 
•  ?u    -^^^-i^N.  They  sell  it  in  the  market  at  New  York  at  whatever 
**"{fP^vailing  price. 

-jn«  t/iUiRMAN.  What  is  the  prevailing  price  to-day? 

f^'  -^i-LEN.  Four  and  three-tenths  was  the  last  quotation  I  saw. 

ine  Chairman.  That  is  $86  a  ton. 
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Mr.  AixEK.  We  sell  it  to  them  at  10  per  cent  off.  That  is  the 
reason  I  figured  10  per  cent  off  of  the  price  to  show  what  it  cost  the 
miner.  They  pay  us  for  90  per  cent  of  the  lead  in  the  ore,  and  pay 
the  New  York  quotation  less  whatever  the  contract  is— $1.25  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  say. 

The  Chairman.  What  reg[ulates  that  contract  of  $1.25  a  ton? 

Mr.  AujsN.  Well,  one  miner  likes  his  contract  drawn  one  way, 
and  another  another.  They  all  get  about  the  same  thing,  but  there 
will  be  variously  worded  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  explain  that  $1.25  a  ton.  That  is 
what  I  am  after. 

Mr.  AujsN.  Oh,  that  is  freight  to  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  Mexican  price 

Mr.  Allen.  I  said  $1.25  a  hundred,  Mr.  Payne. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  What  is  the  Mexican  price  for  lead  in  ore 
landed  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  under  the  tariff 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  duty  is  paid,  I  mean. 

Mr.  All£N.  Before  the  duty  is  paid,  it  is  usually  about  a  cent  and 
a  half  under  ours. 

The  Chairman.  One  cent  and  a  half,  what?  * 

Mr.  Allen.  A  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  less. 

The  Chairman.  A  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  less  than  yours? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  yours  a  pound! 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  at  present  ours  is  4.3  cents. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  lead  in  the  ore,  before  it  has  been 
smelted,  landed  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  what  I  mean.  The  purchase  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  New  York  price,  but  the  smelter  man  takes  off  10  per 
cent  for  loss  in  smelting,  and  then  he  takes 

Mr.  Calderhead.  And  then  pays  for  the  lead  that  is  in  the  ore. 

Mr.  Allen.  If  there  are  400  pounds  of  lead  they  pay  for  360 
pounds,  and  then  they  make  a  further  reduction  on  the  average,  say, 
of  $1.25  per  100  pounds — one  cent  and  a  quarter  a  pound — ^whidi 
covers  at  least  the  cost  of  freight  to  the  coast. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  transportation? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  silver  is  bought  on  the  same  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  Mexican  lead  is  landed  at  the  port,  say, 
at  1.9  cents  a  pound?    Is  that  about  right? 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  it  costs  them  about  2^  cents  to  3  cents. 

The  Chairman.  The  Mexican  lead?  Well,  the  government  re- 
ports say  that  it  has  landed  at  1.9,  and  the  duty  is 

Mr.  Allen.  1^ 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $38  a  ton.  The  duty  is  $35  a  ton, 
for  a  ton  of  lead  in  the  ore 

Mr.  Allen.  No  ;  the  duty  is  1^  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  IJ,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  No ;  it  is  1^. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right— $30.  That  is  $68  a  ton.  Is  that  a 
good  deal  more  than  vours  cost  you  ?     [A  pause.]     Well,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Allen,  how  much  silver  d!o  you  say  there  is  in  a  ton 
of  this  lead  ore? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  average  for  the  year  I  gave  was  12.27  ounces. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  And  if  they  had  not  demonetized  it,  it  would  have  been 
25.  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Allbn.  Well,  I  do  not  like  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  de- 
monetization of  silver. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  plain,  easy  question  to  answer  now. 

Mr.  Allen.  It  would  have  been  129.29,  if  they  had  remonetized  it. 

Mr.  Clabk.  If  they  had  never  demonetized  it,  it  would  have  been 
worth  twice  what  you  have  said  here  to-night,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  More  than  that. 

Mr.  Clabk.  And  you  people  out  there  helped  to  demonetize  it. 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  we  did  not. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  What  makes  you 
ship  your  lead  to  New  York?  Is  there  not  any  place  in  America  to 
ship  things  to  except  New  York? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  ao  not. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Why  did  you  keep  coimting  it  on  a  New  York  basis, 
then? 

Mr.  Allen.  Because  that  is  the  way  we  have  to  settle  for  it.  We 
sell  it  to  the  smelter.  The  smelter  buys  it  on  certain  terms.  Two  of 
the  requirements,  so  far  as  lead  is  concerned,  that  are  never  varied 
from,  are,  first,  that  there  shall  be  10  per  cent  taken  off,  attributed 
to  losses  in  the  smelter;  and  the  second  is  that  we  will  pay  a  certain 
tmount  off  of  the  price  on  the  day  of  quotation,  which  is  attributed 
to  freight.  The  smelter  gets  the  lead  and  does  what  he  pleases  with 
it  The  great  selling  agencies  are  in  New  York.  Therefore  it  is  sent 
to  New  York. 

iiir,  Clabk.  And  the  smelter  pays  ^rou  what  he  pleases  for  the  ore, 
too.   That  is  the  nub  of  the  whole  Dusiness,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  No  ;  the  smelters  in  Utah — ^Utah  is  the  best  smelting 
point  in  the  United  States 

Mr.  Clabk.  Who  owns  it,  Guggenheim? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  American  Smelting  and  Befining  Company  own 
one  plant  and  the  United  States  Befining,  Smelting  and  Mining  Com- 
pany own  another  plant^  which  have  been  in  competition  wim  each 
other  for  some  three  or  four  years  now. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  can  not  make  lead  in  Utah  nearly  as  cheaply  as 
they  can  in  Missouri,  can  you?  That  is  one  of  your  difficulties,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  we  do  not  have  any  difficulty  with  Missouri. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  can  not  make  lead  nearly  as  cheaply  in  Utah  as 
they  can  in  Missouri,  can  you? 

Mr.  Allen.  Button  can  not  make  all  of  the  lead  that  is  needed  in 
the  United  States  m  Missouri. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  true.  That  is  the  reason  you  do  not  need  any 
tariff  on  it,  too. 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I  will  not  go  into  the  philosophic  question  of  the 
tariff  with  you. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  will,  after  a  while — ^but  not  to-night  Can  you  an- 
swer that  question?  It  is  a  plain  question.  I  can  not,  to  save  my 
hfe,  underhand  why  you  ^ntlemen  can  not  answer  plain  questions 
when  they  are  asked  you.  You  can  not  make  lead  as  cneaply  in  Utah 
as  Uiey  can  in  Missouri,  can  you? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bontnob.  Is  not  labor  higher  in  Utah  than  it  is  in  Missouri? 
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Mr.  Allek.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  is  it  higher? 

Mr.  BoKYNGE.  It  is  higher  in  all  the  mountain  States  than  it  is  in 
Missouri.    There  is  less  of  it,  and  therefore  it  is  higher. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Does  it  not  cost  nearly  twice  as  much  to  get  a  ton  of 
lead  in  Utah  as  it  does  in  Missouri  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  can  not  answer  your  question,  because  I  do  not  know 
the  relative  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  never  investigate  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  I  have  had  no  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  have  been  studying  this  question  of  lead  for 
years? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have  not.    I  have  been  a  lead  miner. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  studied  it  from  time  to  time  while  you  were 
a  miner? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have  not  made  any  comparative  study  of  lead  min- 
ing in  Missouri  and  lead  mining  in  the  West,  because  1  was  not  inter- 
ested in  Missouri. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  not  you  lead  miners  talk  it  over  among  yourselves 
that  they  can  get  lead  out  of  the  ground  cheaper  in  Missouri  than  in 
any  other  place  in  America? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  know  you  can  get  lead  out  of  the  ground  cheaper 
than  we  can. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  that  is  all  I  asked  you. 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  you  asked  me  for  the  comparative  cost,  and  I  can 
not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  the  silver  mines  down  about  Marysville  carry 
enough  lead  to  pay  for  working  them  or  not,  in  Utah?  I  am  partly 
a  Utah  man  myself.    I  have  money  sunk  out  there. 

Mr.  Allen.  Marysville  is  gold  country,  with  some  incidental  silver, 
you  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  it  turned  out  to  be  silver,  with  incidental  gold. 
That  is  exactly  what  is  the  matter  with  it.  In  the  beginning  it  looked 
like  it  was  a  gold  mine.  Then  the  ore  ran  more  gold  than  silver, 
very  largjel^  in  favor  of  the  percentage  of  gold;  but  the  deeper  down 
they  got  in  it  the  more  silver  developed  and  the  less  gold. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  happens. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  know  if  you  know  if  the  lead  product  of  a 
silver  mine  in  that  region  will  pay  for  mining  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  lead  mine  at  all  at  Marysville. 
It  is  nothing  but  silver  and  gold. 

Mr.  Clark.  Usually  silver  and  lead  are  found  in  combination  out 
in  that  western  country,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  Usually  the  silver  is  found  if  you  find  lead,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  you  will  find  lead  if  you  find  silver. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  lead  business,  do  you 
say? 

Mr.  Allen.  Oh,  about  twenty-three  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  was  this  particular  company  organized  that  you 
belong  to?    Are  you  the  president  of  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  was  it  organized? 

Mr.  Allen.  Which  one  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  belong  to  more  than  one,  we  will  take  them  one 
at  a  time,  and  you  name  them. 
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Mr.  Allen.  I  am  manager  of  five  different  properties. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  money  is  invested  in  all  five  properties! 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  believe  1  can  answer  that  question,  because  I 
have  not  had  the  records.  I  know  there  is  one — ^but  that  is  not  a  lead 
mine.  You  would  not  care  for  that.  You  want  the  lead  mines 
alone.  The  Old  Jordan  lead  mine  is  capitalized,  I  believe,  for 
$1,500,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  money  did  you  make  out  of  it  last  year! 

Mr.  AlLlen.  We  did  not  make  a  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  make  in  1907? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  was  last  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  1906? 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  a  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  had  better  give  it  away,  then. 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  are  you  keeping  it  for,  if  you  can  not  make 
money  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  Because  we  are  making  money  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  are  you  making  now? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  say  that  I  am 
a  servant.  We  made  a  little  profit  last  month,  and  we  will  continue 
to  make  some.  Now,  I  will  explain  to  you,  Mr.  Clark,  that  up  to 
about  September  of  this  year  we  were  prospecting  and  developing  the 
mine  and  getting  ready.  It  is  an  ola  mine  which  we  were  redevel- 
oping, and  we  have  now  got  it  in  shape  so  that  it  will  pay  under 
the  iMisis  of,  say,  4.3  or  4ti  cents  per  pound  for  lead. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  the  lead-mimng  business  the  best  business  in 
Utah? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  would  rather  have  a  good  copper  mine. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  would  rather  have,  a  gola  mine  that  ran  98  per 
cent  gold,  too,  I  guess.  Well,  that  is  all.  If  you  will  not  tell,  all 
right 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  the  Mexican  ores  silver  and  gold  bearing? 

Mr.  Allen.  Usually  they  are  quite  rich  in  silver.  They  are  some- 
times low  grade  in  silver  and  not  usually  rich  in  gold,  but  carrying 
some. 

Mr.  Hill.  Aj^  they  carried  to  the  smelter  and  smelted  there? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  that  most  of  them  are  smelted  at  El  Paso,  if 
ihey  come  across  the  border. 

'Sir.  Hill.  Do  the  same  companies  smelt  them  that  smelt  them  in 
Utah,  and  do  they  pay  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  own 
ihe  El  Paso  plant 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  they  pay  the  same  price  in  El  Paso  that  they  pay 
in  Utah? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know,  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  know  that 
one  of  the  men  told  me  in  Mexico  that  there  is  great  complaint  that 
they  do  not  have  as  ^ood  a  smelting  rate  as  we  have  in  Utah. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  said  the  rate  was  $8  a  ton  in  Utah.  Did  you  mean 
a  ton  of  ore  or  a  ton  of  lead? 

Mr.  Allen.  A  ton  of  ore. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  said  you  got  160  pounds  of  lead  from  a  ton 
of  ore? 

Mr.  Allen.  On  the  average,  in  1906,  we  got  164  pounds  of  lead 
from  each  ton  of  ore. 
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Mr.  Hnx.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  committee  that  the  smelting 
companies  char^  $100  a  ton  for  smelting  the  lead? 

Mr.  Allen.  No. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  there  are  only  164  pounds  of  lead  in  a  ton  of  ore, 
and  they  pay  $8  a  ton  for  the  ore,  it  would  make  twelve  and  one-halt 
times  $8,  or  $100,  for  a  ton  of  lead,  or  $96.32,  say,  and  the  smelter 
would  take  all  the  lead  and  part  of  the  silver  and  part  of  the  gold. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  understana  your  question  now. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  smelter  does  not  need  any  protection  then,  does  he! 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  the  reason  we  do  not  want  the  tariflf  removed. 
That  would  protect  the  smelter. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  it  is  protecting  him  rather  well  now.  He  takes 
all  the  lead  there  is  and  part  of  the  silver  and  part  of  the  gold  for 
the  process  of  smelting. 

JMu*.  Allen.  Well,  that  is  old. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  old.    We  have  known  that  for  years. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  If  you  took  the  tariff  off  he  would  still  set  lead 
from  Mexico  and  make  the  same  profit,  and  shut  down  the  lead 
mines  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  the  point  I  was  making  to  Mr.  Hill. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  Mr.  Hilrs  question  and  your  answer  are  taken  to- 
gether, it  absolutely  makes  you  furnish  that  ore  free  to  the  smelter. 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  you  have  been  paying  him  $4  or  $5  in  addition 
to  the  lead. 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir.  The  total  value  of  the  ore  is  $19.38.  It  costs 
us  $16.93  to  mine,  transport,  sample,  and  smelt  that  ore.  That  leaves 
us  a  profit,  apparently,  of  $3.45.  Then  deduct  10  per  cent  of  that 
for  replacement  of  the  mine,  and  we  have  an  apparent  profit  of  $3.10 
for  that  year.  I  say  apparent,  because  some  of  my  figures  are  not 
absolute,  out  they  are  within  the  truth. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  smelter  does  take  all  the  lead 
and  part  of  the  silver  and  gold  just  for  the  process  of  smelting,  does 
he  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  there  is  $9.38  difference,  I  say,  of  lead.  There 
is  $9.32  worth  of  lead  in  each  ton  of  ore. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  your  companies  been  running  for 
several  years? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  been  running 

The  Chairman.  Name  one  that  has  been  running  for  the  last 
twelve  years. 

Mr.  Allen.  The  Silver  King  and  the  Daily  West  have  been  run- 
ning ten  years. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  get  the  total  pay  roll  for  the  Silver  King 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1906  and  the  total  output  of  the  mines 
from  your  books? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  did  not  understand  your  question.  We  do  not  own 
that  mine.    I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  get  those  things. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  or  do  you  have  any  control  of  any 
mine  whatever,  or  are  you  interested  in  any  mine?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaibmak.  Any  mine  that  has  been  in  operation  for  ten 
years! 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  a  lead  mine. 

The  Chaibmak.  How  long  has  the  oldest  of  them  been  in  opera- 
tion— of  your  lead  mines?  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should^con- 
c^  this?    Why  do  you  not  answer  up? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  am  not  concealing  anything,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
have  it  assumed  that  I  am.  I  say  we  have  not  any  property  that  has 
been  running  that  length  of  time. 

The  CHAmMAN.  How  long  is  the  longest  time  any  of  your  property 
has  been  running? 

Mr.  Allen.  As  I  stated  to  the  committee,  we  have  been  prospect- 
in^in  our  lead  mine  in  Utah. 

The  Chaibman.  In  all  five  of  them? 

Mr.  Allen.  There  is  only  one  of  them  that  is  a  lead  mine. 

The  Chaibman.  I  thou^^ht  you  said  you  had  five  or  six  that  you 
were  the  supeiintendent  of. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  They  are  not  all  lead  mines. 

The  Chaibman.  You  were  talking  about  lead  mines.  Well,  then. 
there  is  only  one  lead  mine,  and  that  you  have  been  prospecting  in? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  what  I  have  stated. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  ever  had  any  actual  experience  with  a 
lead  mine? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes ;  I  have. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  smy  gentleman  in  the  room  who  has  had  ? 

Mr.  Bozist.  I  think  I  can  give  you  some  figures,  Mr.  CSiairman. 
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ALLEH,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  BELATIVE  TO 
LEAD  INDTTSTBY. 


Washington,  D.  C,  November  S7, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Gentlemen:  The  following  statement  of  facts  pertinent  to  lead 
mining  in  Utah  is  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Mine  Operators'  Association  of 
Utah: 


Tonnage  of  lend  are  mined  in  Utah  and  reduced  in  the  United  States  hy  smelt' 

ing  companies  therein. 


Tesr.  Tonnage. 

18M 23,190 

1896      31,305 

1896 35,578 

1897 . 40,537 

1898 39,299 

1889. 29,987 

1900 48,044 


Year.  Tonnage. 

1901 49.  870 

1902. 63, 914 

1903 61, 129 

1904. 56, 470 

1905. 44,996 

1906. 66,260 

1907. 61,699 


The  following  facts  concerning  the  contents  and  value  of  the  lead, 
lead-zinc,  copper-lead-zinc,  and  zinc  ores  are  for  the  year  1906,  ana 
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are  taken  from  "  The  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  1906,"  issued 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

The  term  "  lead  ore  "  will  be  usea  to  cover  all  these  ores  blecause  the 
tariff  affects  all  and  the  purely  zinc  ores  are  so  small  in  quantity  that 
their  inclusion  does  not  materially  change  the  result. 

In  1906,  766,530  tons  of  lead  ores  were  mined  in  Utah. 

These  contained  the  following :  125,  342,836  pounds  of  lead,  or  164 
pounds  per  ton  of  ore;  68,  340  ounces  of  gold,  or  0.089  ounce  per  ton; 
9,  406,758  ounces  of  silver  or  12.27  ounces  per  ton. 

The  average  values  of  the  metals  for  the  year  were :  Lead,  6.7  cents 
per  pound ;  gold,  $20.67  per  ounce ;  silver,  67  cents  per  ounce. 

The  value  of  the  contents  per  ton  was:  Lead,  $9.32;  gold,  $1.84; 
silver,  $8.22 ;  total,  $19.38  per  ton. 

It  cost  the  miner  to  produce  this  ore  as  follows : 

10  per  cent  deduction  from  price  of  lead $0. 03 

6  per  cent  deduction  from  price  of  gold .  09 

6  per  cent  deduction  from  price  of  silver .41 

Wagon  and  railway  haul 2.60 

SampUng .50 

Smelting 8.00 

Mining a  50 

Total 15.93 

This  leaves  an  apparent  profit  of  $3.45  per  ton.  From  this  should 
be  taken  at  least  10  per  cent  for  writing  off  the  capital  invested.  This 
leaves  an  apparent  profit  of  $3.10  per  ton. 

During  tnis  particular  year  the  price  of  lead  was  abnormally  high. 
The  price  of  lead  to-day  is  4.3  cents  per  pound  and  is  near  its  normal 
price,  as  shown  by  the  record  of  the  six  years  previous  to  1906. 
Therefore  the  lead  miner  would  have  received  about  $2.25  per  ton 
less  for  his  lead  in  1906  had  it  been  a  normal  year. 

Silver  is  now  17  cents  per  ounce  cheaper  than  it  averaged  during 
1906.  This  would  represent  a  loss  of  about  $2.09  per  ton  on  the  ore 
of  1906. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  anj^  reduction  in  the  lead  schedule 
would  be  an  injustice  to  the  producers  in  Utah. 

The  following  statistics  are  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States, 

fears  1890  to  1906,  and  from  chart  issued  by  the  Department  of  the 
nterior,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  for  the  years  1898  to  1907, 
inclusive,  under  direction  of  Edward  W.  Farker,  statistician  in  charge 
of  mineral  resources,  and  from  bureau  of  statistics.  State  of  UtsSi, 
and  from  market  quotations,  as  per  Engineering  and  Mining  Jour- 
nal, New  York  City. 

The  chief  sources,  rank,  and  production  of  lead  in  the  United  States 
for  the  year  1907  are  as  tollows : 
Total  production,  365,166  short  tons,  divided  as  follows : 


Rank. 

• 
Percent- 
age. 

SS.7 
81.9 
1«.2 
14.5 
8.7 

Tons. 

Value. 

Idaho - 1  Plrst-    .. 

Missouri 1  Second 

Utah 1  Third-    . 

Oolorado I  Fourth — 

128.081 
116,488 
69,167 
62.949 
18.5U 

fl8,044.4eO 
12.847.723 
6.270,880 
6,612,601 
l,4S2.1tt 

TbtaL 

100.0 

a65.1(» 

88.70f7,6W 
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Ayerage  price  of  lead  in  New  York  for  the  year  1907,  $106.50  per 
^ort  ton,  5.325  cents  per  pound. 

Average  price  in  Ix>ndon  for  the  year  1907,  £19.034  per  long  ton, 
on  basis  excnange,  $4.84;  $82.26  per  short  ton,  4.113  cents  per  pound. 

Average  price  of  lead  in  New  York  for  first  nine  montns  or  1908, 
$83.35  per  ^ort  ton,  4.167.cents  per  pound. 

Average  price  in  London  for  me  same  period  was  £13.467  per  long 
ton,  $58.20  per  short  ton,  2.91  cents  per  pound. 

Present  price  lead,  New  York,  4.3  cents  per  pound;  present  price 
lead,  London,  equals  2.9  cents  per  pound  (£13  8s.  9d. =£13.437  at 
$4.84). 

Average  price  lead,  1890-1892,  in  New  York,  4.252  cents  per  pound : 
average  price  lead,  1894-1897,  in  New  York,  3.207  cents  per  pound 
(1893  abnormal  year,  due  to  panic) ;  average  price  lead,  1898-1907, 
in  New  York,  4.595  cents  per  pound. 

Lead  imports  into  United  States,  years  1890-1892,  inclusive. 


Poondfl. 

Value. 

Average 

price  per 
pound. 

On  lad  dron — 

FtgiaadbAn.    _ 

Bboeta,  pipe,  azidshot 

106,007.684 

24,278.fi6S 

61&,974 

$2,902,248 

808.806 

24,204 

3,806 

Cents, 
2.788 
8.881 
4.60 

HototherwiMip6cffl«1 

Total 

•130.802,174 

3,789,006 

•  66,401  tons. 
Lead  exports  from  the  United  States,  years  1890-1892,  inclusive. 

Manafactnres  of  lead 

P1g%  bars*  and  old  lead 


$509,292 
None. 


Lead  imports  into  the  United  States,  years  1894-1897,  inclusive. 
[Year  1893  abnormal  because  of  panic] 


Pounds. 

Value. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

C^aaddroM.             

nctaadban. ^ 

Jbeeto,  pipe,  and  abot. 

146,987,889 

175,821,74« 

868,989 

$2,291,696 

8,453,588 

14,940 

2,970 

Cents, 
1.56 
1.97 
4.14 

TrtaL-         - .  .,. 

•322,623,124 

5,763,139 

•161,312  tons. 
Lead  exports  from  the  United  States,  years  1894-1897,  inclusive. 

Utiraflictarefl  of  lead $995, 995 

PlgB,  ban,  and  old  lead 757,546 


Total 1, 753, 541 
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Lead  imports  into  United  States,  years  1898-1906,  inclusive. 
[1907  statiBtics  not  avmllable.] 


' 

Poonds. 

Value. 

Avsrace 
price  per 
poond. 

Oi^  And  <9rnif  -     -      - 

21,228,281 
86,076,640 
1,172,454 

14.258,168 

2,506,246 

60,086 

28,815 

2.004 

Pigs  and  ban 

Sheets,  pipe,  and  shot 

Not  otherwise  speeUtod 

3.0GS 

4.267 

TotaL 

•107,474.281 

0,028,260 

•63.737  tons. 

Lead  exports  from  the  United  States,  years  1898-1906,  inclusive. 

Manufactures  of  lead $4, 197, 223 

Pigs,  bars,  and  old  lead 623,166 


Total 4, 820, 389 

Sources  and  quantities  of  imports  of  lead,  year  1906, 


Beflned  plff  lead: 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

Other  European  countries.. 

Ore  and  base  bullion: 

British  North  America 

Mexico 

South  America 

Miscellaneous  other  countries.. 


Pounds. 


9,852.780 
2,006.860 
8.020.81S 

18.514,244 

138,512,528 

815,265 


Total- 


Total 
pounds. 


15,779,442 


152,842,086 
147,402 


168.268,888 


Tbns. 


7,880 


76,171 
78 


81,184 


Of  the  above  60.789,418  pounds  (84,886  tons)  was  Imported  and  entered  for  consumption,  valued 
at  $1,788,296. 

Summary  of  general  statistics,  lead  industry,  year  1906. 

(In  short  tons.) 

Production  (360,153  tons,  at  $114  per  ton) $39,917,442 

Imports  entered  for  consumption  (34,895  tons) 1,738,296 


Exports  deducted. 


41,655,738 
775, 776 


Net  value  for  year 40,879,962 


The  United  States  ranks  first  in  the  production  and  first  in  the 
consumDtion  of  lead,  producing  35.3  per  cent  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion ana  consuming  37  per  cent  of  the  world's  production. 

The  mines  of  Spain,  England,  and  Germany  furnish  the  bulk  of 
European  product  of  lead. 
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Average  prices  of  lead  and  silver  1890  to  present. 


ras-ison 

UQB  (tint  Dint  montlu).. 
tprtoe- 


Lead  per 

SllFerper 

pound. 

ounce. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

4.26S 

96.71 

8.207 

64.17 

4.fi06 

60.11 

4.107 

63.84 

4.800 

48.87 

•  1808  WRfl  an  abnormal  year,  due  to  panic. 

Utah's  lead  production,  1907,  59,157  tons;  Utah's  silver  production, 
1907,  11,925,480  ounces. 

Repeal  of  tariff  coupled  with  present  low  price  of  silver  will  mean 
loss  to  the  State  of — 

Lead,  00,000  tons  yearly,  at  $30  per  ton $1,800,000 

SilTer.  12,000,000  ounces,  at  14  cents  per  ounce 1, 680, 000 


Tbtal 8, 480, 000 

A  complete  shut  down  would  mean  a  loss  to  the  State  of — 

60,000  tons  lead  yearly,  at  $86  per  ton $5,160,000 

12.000,000  ounces  silver,  at  50  cents  per  ounce 6,000,000 

100,000  ounces  gold,  at  $20  per  ounce 2,000,000 

12,000,000  pounds  copper,  at  13  cents  per  pound 1,560,000 


Total 14, 720, 000 

and  would  throw  out  of  employment  10,000  men  directly  engaged  in 
the  lead  mining,  milling,  and  smelting  industry,  earning  an  average 
yearly  wace  of  $1,000  each,  or  $10,000,000,  and  men  in  allied  employ- 
ments, su(£  as  railroa<^  agriculture,  merchandise,  assaying,  sampling, 
and  coal  mining,  earning  an  average  yearly  wage  of  $1,200  each,  or 
$12,000,000. 

Mexico  produces  yearly  base  bullion  amounting  in  1906  to  89,497 
metric  tons,  80,000  snort  tons,  and  annually  exports  to  El  Paso,  Tex., 
smelter  about  150,000  tons  of  ore,  averaging  15  per  cent  lead,  pro- 
ducing 22,500  short  tons  of  lead  metal. 

Mexican  investments  in  mines  by  American  capital  is  upward  of 
$100,000,000. 

The  following  statement  of  wages  of  mine  workers  in  Mexico  is 
taken  from  House  document,  volume  66,  Tariff  Hearings,  volume  1, 
Fifty-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  1896-97. 


Botatar  nnman  and  mmp  men — 
Counnofi  mine  labor — «__— 


Mexican  money. 


$0.75  to  $1.00 

1.25  to   1.50 

1.25  to   2.00 

.60 


United  States 
money. 


$0,871  to  $0.50 
.62)  to  .75 
.021  to   1.00 


Wages  have  not  increased,  upon  the  whole,  in  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  following  statement  is  made 
on  page  401  of  Document  145,  part  5,  issued  by  the  International 
Bureau  of  American  Republics  m  1904: 

Bat  it  Is  true  that  with  the  great  mass  of  Mexican  laborers  there  has  been 
bat  little,  if  any,  change  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid. 
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The  following  is  the  statement  of  wages  paid  mine  labor  in  the 
intermountain  States  of  the  United  Stat^ :  Shaft  men,  $4  to  $5  per 
day;  blacksmiths  and  carpenters,  $4  to  $5  per  day;  engineers,  $3.50 
to  $5  per  day;  miners,  $2.75  to  $4  per  day;  laborers,  $2.50  to  $8 
per  day. 

Mine  labor  in  Spain  is  about  25  per  cent  less  than  similar  labor 
in  Mexico. 

Many  lead  mines  in  Mexico  now  closed  could  be  reopened  with  a 
market  for  base  bullion. 

Mexican  lead  can  be  put  into  the  United  States  for  2^  cents  per 

found,  which  price  would  be  prohibitive  with  the  American  miner 
aving  the  present  low  price  of  silver  (about  50  cents)  to  contend 
with. 

Where  formerly  lead  was  considered  a  by-product,  it  is  now  the 
primary  metal  mined  for  in  Utah,  with  silver  as  the  by-product. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  E.  Allen, 
Representing  Lead  Mine  Operators'  Association  of  Utah, 


STATEHENT  OF  EDWARD  A.  EOZIEE,  OF  FABHINOTON,  MO.,  BEP- 
BESENTINO  THE  LEAD  PBODTTCEBS  OF  SOTTTHEASTEEN  MIS- 
SOITEI,  WHO  TEEATS  OF  LEAD  OEE  AND  PIO  LEAD. 

Friday,  November  27^  1908. 

Mr.  RoziER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  ap- 
pear under  this  paragraph  181  in  behalf  of  the  lead  producers  of 
southeastern  Missouri.  That  industry  is  at  least  the  second  largest 
natural  resource  within  the  State  of  Missouri.  Now  this  committee, 
I  see,  is  undertaking  to  get  at  some  of  the  facts  of  the  lead-mining 
business. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  get  at  all  of  them. 

Mr.  BoziER.  I  will  try  to  ^ve  all  of  them  within  my  power.  We 
will  start  out  with  this  proposition :  That  the  entire  production  of  the 
world  in  lead  in  metric  tons  is  950,000  metric  tons. 

The  Chaibman.  Can  you  not  reduce  that  to  United  States? 

Mr.  RoziER.  I  can  do  it  roughly.  That  would  amoimt  to  1,045,000 
short  tons.    The  production  of  the  United  States  in  1907 — and  this 

Production  that  I  refer  to  is  of  1907 — ^was  a  little  over  850,000,  per- 
aps  356,000,  short  tons,  some  of  the  statistics  differing  a  little  as  to 
the  amounts. 

Now,  southeast  Missouri  in  1907  produced  108,500  tons.  In  other 
words,  the  United  States  produced  82  per  cent  oi  the  entire  produc- 
tion of  the  world  in  the  past  year;  and  that  is  substantially  the  per- 
centage produced  by  the  United  States  in  the  ten  previous  years. 
Southeast  Missouri  produced  30  per  cent  of  the  production  of  the 
United  States.  So  I  feel  that  the  people  of  my  section  of  the  State 
are  entitled  to  at  least  reasonable  consideration  of  their  interests  in 
this  matter. 

^  To  begin  with,  the  ore  in  southeast  Missouri  is  solely  a  lead  propo- 
sition. We  have  no  by-products  in  the  manufacture  and  mining  of 
lead.  It  is  simply  lea^  and  nothing  else.  The  lead  in  that  section  is 
found  originally  in  the  form  of  galena,  near  the  surface.    That  has 
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existed  in  perhaps  five  or  six  of  the  counties  adjoining  St.  Francois 
County,  which  is  now  the  center  of  the  lead-mining  district  in 
southeast  Missouri.  But  these  surface  minings  have  always  amounted 
to  only  a  very  small  portion,  and  during  the  last  few  years  surface 
mining  in  galena  ore  has  not  exceeded  4,000  or  5,000  tons.  Substan- 
tially the  product  of  mj  section  of  the  State  is  what  is  called  dis- 
seminated lead  ore.  It  is  not  found  on  the  surface,  but  is  f otmd  in- 
variably in  deep  mining.    The  shafts  average  from  325  to  575  feet. 

To  start  with,  that  oisseminated  ore  is  found  associated  with  lime 
rock,  and  the  percentage  has  uniformly  been  from  4  to  10  per  cent  of 
lead  product  out  of  that  disseminated  rock.  I  may  say,  taking  the 
general  average  of  the  district  for  many  years,  that  not  exceedmg  5 
per  cent  of  metallic  contents  have  ever  been  mined  and  smelted  from 
the  ore  that  was  handled.  In  other  words,  we  start  out  with  this 
proposition,  that  for  every  ton  of  ore  that  is  mined  from  300  to  575 
feet  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  we  have  extracted  about  100  pounds  of 
lead. 

I  beg  to  call  the  chairman's  attention  particularly,  because  I  am 
afraid  that  he  is  laboring  under  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
dutv  upon  lead  and  lead  ore,  to  this  fact.  I  appear  here  on  behalf  of 
lead  ore  and  pig  lead.  The  duty,  as  provided  by  the  Dingley  bill,  is 
not  $30  a  ton  on  lead  ore.  It  is  1^  cents  a  pound  upon  the  lead  con- 
tents in  the  ore.   li^ow,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  SoziER.  But  not  in  the  figures  that  you  gave. 

The  Chairman.  I  said  $30  a  ton  on  the  lead  m  the  ore. 

ilr.  RoziER.  You  had  a  figure  here  of  $69  duty  on  a  ton  of  ore- 


The  Chairman.  There  is  no  mistake  about  what  the  duties  are. 

Mr.  BoziER.  In  the  ore  we  handle  (our  5  per  cent  ore),  if  we  are 
meeting  competition  from  Mexico,  it  would  mean  that  the  Mexican 
ore  would  pay  $1.50  duty — ^not  $30.  The  ore  we  produce  would  simply 
be  protected  by  $1.60  a  ton. 

^ow,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  this  matter  of  ore  that  is  dis- 
seminated. It  must  be  first  mined  by  expensive  shafts.  Most  of  the 
mines  there  are  accompanied  by  large  amounts  of  water,  requiring 
the  installation  of  quite  expensive  pumping  machinery.  In  some 
cases  6,000  gallons  a  minute  are  required  to  be  pumpea  out  of  one 
shaft  in  order  to  keep  the  mine  un watered. 

The  ore  is  first  mmed  and  broken  out  of  a  drift,  and  thereafter 
hauled  by  approved  machinery  to  a  hoistins  apparatus.  It  is  hoisted, 
and  there  put  into  a  concentrating  mill  bunt  upon  the  grounds.  The 
ore  first  passes  through  crushers,  where  it  is  crushed  or  broken.  It 
thereafter  passes  into  steel  rolls,  where  it  is  broken  up  into  smaller 
particles.  Following  that  it  passes  over  jigs  and  over  tables,  and  with 
the  aid  of  water,  by  the  process  of  gravity,  the  lead  contents  are 
separated  from  the  lime  rock.  Following  that  process  this  concentrate 
most  be  either  calcined  or  roasted  by  a  separate  process.  That  con- 
centrating process  makes  the  ore  about  40  per  cent  of  metallic  contents. 
The  calcining  or  roasting  of  it  makes  about  a  60  per  cent  mass.  Then 
this  most  be  smelted  by  either  the  reverberatory  or  some  form  of  open- 
hearth  furnace.  The  committee  will  see  that  with  the  number  of 
processes  I  have  indicated,  and  with  the  table  of  wages  paid  in  St 
Fnincois  County  and  the  adjoining  counties,  the  labor  cost  of  wages 
paid  by  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  the  labor  cost  in  Mexico, 
would  more  than  equal  a  difference  of  $1.50  against  the  United  States. 
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I  anticipate  that  some  one  of  you  gentlemen  is  going  to  ask  me 
for  precise  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  mining  of  a  ton  of  ore.  That  is  a 
complicated  problem.  I  will,  in  a  ^neralway,  indicate  the  character 
of  mining  in  my  section.  The  minmg  done  there  can  not  be  done  on 
a  cheap  scale.  It  is  an  expensive  district.  It  requires  the  investment 
in  every  case  of  not  less  than  $1,000,000  and  up  to  $3,000,000, 
$4,000,0<)0,  or  $5,000,000  to  operate  a  mine  with  this  low-grade  ore. 
To  start  with,  the  person  who  is  intending  to  operate  a  mine  there 
must  have  a  large  body  of  land,  because  the  ore  is  found  somewhat  in 
blanket  form,  and  it  does  not  take  long  to  exhaust  an  acre  of  0X)und. 
Therefore  the  intending  miner  must  have  a  suflSicient  body  of  land  to 
warrant  the  building  of  expensive  machinery.  In  the  next  place,  the 
shaft  must  be  of  si^cient  size,  and  must  be  equipped  with  all  the 
best  forms  of  energy  that  can  be  applied  in  order  to  economically 
handle  it.  The  mines  are  worked  with  compressed-air  drills.  The 
drifts  are  equipped  with  railways,  with  cars  pulled  by  compressed- 
air  locomotives.  The  hoisting  shafts  are  all  equipped  with  electricity. 
The  concentrating  mills  that  I  speak  of  have  a  large  capacity,  and 
the  history  of  the  district  is  that  no  plant  has  succeeded  that  has  not 
been  able  to  treat  at  least  1,000  tons  of  ore  every  twenty- four  hours. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  think  that  I  have  fairly  indi- 
cated to  you  the  general  average  of  the  mining  in  my  section  of  the 
State  as  to  the  physical  characteristics  there,  and  the  necessity  of 
large  outlays  of  money  and  large  outlay  for  prospecting.  I*^had 
almost  omitted  the  matter  of  prospecting.  Of  course  the  ore  is  found 
not  less  than  300  feet  under  the  ground.  The  district  will  not  permit 
the  hunting  of  that  ore  by  drifts.  The  method  of  locating  the  ore  is 
with  diamond  drills  from  the  surface,  so  that  each  mine  owner  Jias  to 
continually  keep  at  work  a  corps  of  men  using  diamond  drills,  pros- 
pecting the  ground  ahead  of  him. 

In  a  general  way  I  will  speak  of  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  district. 
The  cost  of  labor  in  our  district  has  been  a  progressive  price.  We 
have  found  that  with  each  year  the  price  of  labor  to  the  mine  owners 
has  increased.  I  have  a  table  which  I  will  file  with  the  committee, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  worry  this  committee  now  by  going  at  too 

S*eat  length  into  a  discussion  of  the  figures  bearing  upon  this  matter. 
ut  I  have  a  table,  beginning  in  1870,  which  gives  the  price  paid  to 
the  worlnnen  in  these  mines.  It  does  not  only  do  that,  but  it  shows 
the  production  of  the  United  States  in  short  tons.  It  shows  the  con- 
sumption in  short  tons,  the  New  York  price,  the  London  price,  and, 
as  I  said,  the  wages  of  the  two  classes  of  miners  used  there  from  1870 
down  to  1907.  Incidentally,  it  also  shows  the  change  of  duties  dur- 
ing the  varying  times. 

Now,  addressing  myself  to  just  one  proposition  here,  I  indicate  that, 
following  the  adoption  of  the  Wilson  Act,  August  27,  1894,  the  price 
paid  labor  in  our  district  for  drillers  was  $1.25,  which  was  tlje  aver- 
age price  in  the  years  1895  and  1896 ;  and  the  back  hands  were  paid 
from  90  cents  to  $1  for  a  day  of  ten  hours.  That  price  gradually 
advanced  until  in  1907  the  drill  men  were  paid  $2.75  and  the  back 
hands  $1.95 — ^not  for  a  ten-hour  day,  but  for  an  eight-hour  day, 
showing  there  a  raise  in  wages  of  approximately  100  per  cent — ^a  little 
more  than  100  per  cent  in  the  case  oi^  the  back  hands  and  almost  100 
per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  drillers.    That  is  one  of  the  conditions  we 
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meet  there-  So  it  shows  that  our  district  is  not  in  condition  to  have 
an  industry  which  has  been  built  up  at  so  large  an  outlay  of  capital 
and  in  the  development  of  which  so  much  time  has  been  spent,  wiped 
off  without  any  consideration  for  the  wants  or  wishes  of  our  people. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  I  will  relieve  you  of  the  trouble 
of  hearing  all  of  the  general  remarks  I  had  intended  to  make,  but 
there  are  one  or  two  matters  that  have  come  before  the  committee 
to-night  as  to  which  I  would  like  to  correct  an  impression  that  seems 
to  have  arisen;  that  is  as  to  the  importations  and  the  exportations 
of  lead  from  the  United  States.  I  think  Mr.  Payne  read  some  figures 
in  which  the  statement  was  made  that  the  exports  of  the  United  States 
were  some  80,000  tons.  We  have  a  provision  of  the  law  by  which  the 
smelters  of 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  Eightjr  million  tons. 

Mr.  BoziER.  No ;  I  think  he  said  80,000  tons. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  These  are  the  figures  that  are  given  out  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

Mr.  KoziER.  I  am  not  disputing  that  those  figures  were  given. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  the  official  figures. 

Mr.  BoziEH.  But  what  I  wish  to  say  is  that  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Dingley  Act  those  smelters  of  the  West  who  were  interested  in 

Stting  wet  ores  for  smelting  purposes  were  permitted  to  import 
exican  ore  and  to  reexport  that  ore  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent, 
giving  bond  in  the  meantime  that  they  would  so  reexport.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  of  the  domestic  lead  proauced  in  the  United  States  in 
1907  there  was  only  55  tons  exported.  I  think  an  examination  of  the 
figures  will  demonstrate  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  that  provision  of  the  law  very  well. 

Mr.  EoziER.  But  the  exporting 

The  Chaibman.  It  refers  to  ore  smelted  in  bond. 

Mr.  BoziER.  But  the  export  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  ore 
that  was  imported  in  bond  for  smelting  purposes  and  reexported ;  so 
that  of  the  domestic  lead  only  55  tons  were  exported,  and  m  the  two 
or  three  previous  years  not  exceeding  100  tons. 

The  CHAmMAN.  They  do  not  pay  duty  on  that  when  it  is  in  bond 
at  all,  so  that  that  does  not  enter  at  all  into  this  report  of  lead  that 
pays  a  duty. 

Sfr.  RoziER.  No;  but  the  statistics  show  that  in  the  smelting  of 
that  ore  they  are  able  to  save  97  per  cent  of  its  lead  contents  and 
retain  for  their  own  benefit,  free  of  duty,  about  7  per  cent  of  the 
importation ;  so  that  in  reality  their  importation  of  lead-bearing  ores 
has  permitted  them  to  retain  something  like  11,000  to  12,000  tons 
in  the  United  States  of  foreign  ore,  upon  which  no  duty  has  been 

gaid.  So  I  say  that  that  is  a  point  that  emphasizes  that  the  United 
tates  is  not  an  exporter  of  lead,  nor,  in  reality,  is  it  a  very  large  im- 
porter of  lead.  Up  to  the  year  1907  the  United  States  consumed  all 
of  its  production,  and  in  the  year  1907  there  was  a  shortage  of  con- 
sumption of  about  50,000  tons ;  and  that  is  represented  by  the  stock 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  1907 — 50,000  tons,  stock  on  hand. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  just  some  few  words  about  southeast  Missouri 
and  this  lead  business.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  this  com- 
mittee to  St.  Francois  County  especially.  That  is  substantially  the 
center  of  the  lead  industry  in  southeast  Missouri,  because  it  produces 
92  per  cent  of  the  lead  that  is  produced  in  southeast  Missouri.  It  is 
proauced   substantially   in   a  district    about    18   miles   long   by   a 
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mile  and  a  half  wide,  all  being  in  that  district  If  the  com- 
mittee is  interested  in  the  names  of  the  lead  companies.  I  can  give 
the  names.  We  have  lead  companies  having  in  excess  or  $20,000,000 
capital.  We  have  five  or  six  what  may  be  ^led  cities,  built  up  as  a 
result  of  the  establishment  and  operation  of  these  companies.  We 
have  the  city  of  Bonne  Terre,  with  a  population  of  8,000;  Flat  River, 
with  a  population  of  6,000;  Elvins,  with  a  population  of  about  3,000; 
Desloge,  with  a  population  of  3,000;  Doe  Kun,  with  a  population  of 
2,500;  Leadwood,  with  a  population  of  3,000  people;  Esther,  with 
a  population  of  about  1,200;  and  St  Francois,  immediately  joining, 
with  about  1,500  people. 

I  say  to  this  committee  that  those  six  or  seven  places  that  I  have 
just  named  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  this  lead  industry,  and 
to  strike  down  the  lead  industry  would  mean  that  every  one  or  these 
places  would  have  to  be  abandoned  for  all  purposes,  because  the  land 
on  which  these  mines  are  located  is  hardly  worth  cultivating  for 
agricultural  purposes.  There  they  are  emplo3ring  about  6,500  miners, 
receiving,  as  I  have  indicated,  wages  ranging  from  $2.25  for  ordi- 
nary miners  to  about  $1.70  for  the  laborers. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  state  that  in  your  brief? 

Mr.  RoziER.  I  will  not  detain  the  committee  but  a  moment  or  two 
longer,  and  I  only  do  that  to  make  one  additional  point.  That  is 
upon  the  idea  that  the  people  of  my  county  have  somewhat  of  a  vested 
interest  in  the  duty  which  has  permitted  the  present  development. 
I  make  that,  perhaps,  as  a  rather  bold  and  original  suggestion.  But 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  when  people  have  invested  their  money  upon 
the  faith  of  existing  legislation,  and  the  partv  that  has  enacted  that 
legislation  is  returned  to  power,  we  are  entitled  to  at  least  feel  that 
we  have  a  substantial  vested  interest. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  that  and  allege  any 
implied  contract.    There  is  none. 

Mr.  RoziER.  Oh,  I  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  Every  Congress  is  perfectly  free. 

Mr.  RoziER.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  committee  does  not  propose,  knowingly, 
to  strike  down  an  industry  for  the  lack  of  a  fair  protective  tariff.  At 
the  same  time  I  will  say  (speaking  for  myself)  that  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  continue  this  duty  upon  lead  until  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is 
a  necessary  protective  duty.  And  I  think  it  would  throw  light  upon 
that  subject  if  you  could  furnish  figures  showing  the  cost  per  pound 
of  mining  there  in  your  district,  i  ou  say  it  is  difficult.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  there  is  any  difficulty,  with  proper  bookkeeping^ 
in  showing  the  number  of  tons  taken  out  for  a  definite  period  ana  the 
wages  paid  out  during  the  same  period.  That  is  an  easy  proposition, 
or  should  be,  in  a  well-conducted  company.  We  would  like,  also, 
definite  information  as  to  the  cost  per  ton  (and  I  would  rather  say 
"lead  in  the  ore"  than  "ore,"  because  there  are  different  qualities; 
they  are  different  propositions)  of  mining  in  Mexico:  Those  twa 
propositions  are  something  that  we  want  clear  and  definite  informa- 
tion upon. 

Mr.  Rozikr.  The  suggestion  that  I  make  to  the  committee  is  this: 
Representing  as  I  do  nere  some  six  or  seven  different  mines,  there 
may  be  a  difference  in  the  results  in  each  mine.  One  mine  may  for  a 
time  produce  ore  at  a  very  much  reduced  cost  as  compared  to  what  it 
woula  do  at  another  time. 
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The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  cost  from  half  a  dozen  mines — average 
mines. 

Mr.  BozizR.  Yes.  I  will  say,  in  a  general  way,  that  it  costs  in  the 
St.  Francois  district  about  3^  to  3.6  cents  a  pound  to  produce  pig 
lead.  Most  of  the  companies  mine  the  ore  and  produce  tne  lead  into 
pi^    That  is  about  the  cost 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  not  furnish  that  information  we  will 
attempt  to  get  it  elsewhere. 

Mr.  SoziER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  are  bound  to  get  it  before  we  get  through.. 
^  Mr.  RoziER.  Yes;  that  is  all  right;  but  of  course  in  the  limited 
time  that  we  had  notice  of  this  hearing  it  was  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  propose  that  these  hearings  on  lead  shall 
be  closed  to-night.  I  propose  that  there  shall  be  a  day  hereafter 
when  we  can  give  it  an  adequate  heariuj?,  because  it  is  a  large  and 
important  industry  and  should  have  a  lair  hearing.  I  regret  very 
much  that  the  past  two  days  have  been  overcrowded  on  the  lead 
schedule,  but  we  can  not  work  any  longer  than  12  o'clock  at  night.. 
Human  strength  will  not  endure  it. 

Mr.  BoziRR.  I  appreciate  that. 

The  CHAUEtMAN.  We  shall  be  here  as  long  to-morrow  night;  and  it 
is  wearisome  to  the  flesh. 

Mr.  Bozi£R.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Colonel,  if  you  will  put  all  the  facts  in  your  brief,, 
while  you  may  be  very  much  surprised  to  know  it,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  committee  will  read  these  hearings.  We  are  not  going  to  take 
just  what  we  hear  here. 

Mr.  BoziER.  I  will  file  piy  brief,  then.  I  have  some  very  accurate 
data  here,  the  preparation  of  which  involved  considerable  labor.  As 
I  say,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  give  the  exact  cost.  I  have 
given  you  the  approximate  cost  of  the  production  of  lead  in  the  pig^ 

The  CHAmMAN.  Just  make  a  fair,  honest  effort,  and  do  the  oest 
you  can  at  it. 

Mr.  Bozi£R.  I  will  call  the  committee's  attention  to  a  recent  work 
entitled  "  Lead  and  Zinc  in  the  United  States,"  by  Ingalls,  the  editor 
of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  published  m  the  last  two 
months.  I  will  say  that  practically  all  of  the  data  that  I  have  sub- 
stantially conforms  to  his;  or  rather,  that  he  agrees  with  me  in  the 
notes  that  he  appends  to  his  estimates  on  the  production  of  lead  in 
southeast  Missouri,  and  puts  it  at  3J  to  3.6  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  please  add  that  to  your  brief.  If  we 
condude  that  we  need  any  more  information,  we  may  ask  you  to 
come  here  from  Missouri  again. 

Mr.  BoziER.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  it.  I  am  interested  in  this 
matter. 


BBIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  EBWAED  A.  BOZIEB,  FABMINOTON,  M0.„ 
BELATIVE  TO  LEAD  INDITSTBY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  ^7, 1908. 

CoiiMTTTEE  ON  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Appearing  in  behalf  of  an  interest  that  is  the  next 
largest  in  the  productive  resources  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  it  may  at 
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once  be  premised  that  to  properly  understand  the  relative  importance 
of  the  lead  industries  of  Missouri  that  one  must  consider  the  total 
production  of  leads  throughout  the  world  and  the  portions  produced 
by  the  various  countries. 

The  lead  production  of  the  entire  world  for  the  year  1907  was 
946,910  metric  tons.  Of  this  amount  the  United  States  produced 
317,568  metric  tons  or  350,130  short  tons.  The  production  of  Mis- 
souri in  1907  was  126,343  short  tons,  and  of  this  amount  southeastern 
Missouri  produced  108,510  short  tons  and  St.  Francois  County,  the 
largest  individual  producer  within  the  State  of  Missouri  and,  in  fact, 
the  largest  producing  district  in  the  world,  produced  97,500  short 
tons. 

The  apparent  consumption  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1907, 
as  estimated  by  the  mining  industry  for  1907,  was  330,738  short 
tons,  a  f  allinff  off  in  the  consumption  of  about  50,000  tons. 

The  United  States  produced  in  1907,  as  well  as  a  similar  production 
for  former  years,  32  per  cent  of  the  entire  lead  produced  by  the 
whole  world,  and  southeastern  Missouri  produced  30  per  cent  of  the 
entire  product  of  the  United  States.  From  figures  compiled  by  the 
Metalurgische  Gesellschaft,  of  Holland,  the  adcnowledged  authority 
on  the  metals  of  the  world,  Spain  is  noted  as  the  second  country  in 
the  production  of  lead,  Germany  third,  Australia  fourth,  and  Mexico 
fifth.  It  will  be  especially  noted  from  the  figures  compiled  by  these 
people  that  Spain,  Australia,  and  Mexico  export  their  entire  product. 
Conse(}uently  this  amount  of  lead  must  always  be  reckoned  as  the  dis- 
tributing factor  in  the  event  that  the  United  States  by  a  reduction  of 
its  tariffopens  a  market  to  these  countries. 

I  wish  to  be  understood  as  appearing  before  this  committee  in 
behalf  of  producers  of  lead  ore  and  pig  lead  and  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  in  any  way  touching  upon  the  refined  product  or 
any  of  the  ultimate  products  of  pig  lead. 

Lead  ore  and  pig  lead  are  in  the  nature  of  raw  material  and  pos- 
sess little  immediate  value  for  use  by  actual  consumers  until  manu- 
factured. The  chief  manufactures  from  lead  ore  and  pig  lead  in 
the  order  of  their  relative  value  are  white  lead,  shot,  pipe  lead,  sheet 
lead,  and  alloy  for  type  metal,  Babbitt  metal,  solaer,  organ-pipe 
composition,  and  also  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  litharge 
and  red  lead. 

The  manifest  uses  of  these  manufactures  are  apparent  in  all  prod- 
ucts of  industry,  paint  bein^  an  absolute  essential  for  all  forms  of 
manufacture  and  for  use  in  Dusiness  houses  and  residences.  Its  use 
in  the  printing  trade  with  all  its  ramifications,  the  use  in  machin- 
ery ana  all  repairs  thereof,  its  use  for  telephone  and  electric  cables 
and  for  the  inclosing  of  wire  in  all  conduits,  its  use  in  plumbing 
and  in  all  laboratories,  and  last  but  not  least,  its  great  value  in  times 
of  war,  when  our  country  must  of  necessity  depend  upon  its  own 
available  output.  The  price  to  which  lead  advanced  m  1812  was 
11.16  cents  per  pound,  and  in  1864,  7.10  cents  per  pound. 

Your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  southeastern 
Missouri  produces  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  product  of 

Sig  lead  of  the  United  States,  and,  unlike  any  other  large  producing 
istricts,  the  same  is  produced  from  ore  only  available  lor  lead  ana 
with  no  by-product.  I  should,  however,  here  note  that  the  North 
American  Lead  Company  and  Mine  la  Motte,  of  Madison  County, 
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do  find  some  cobalt  and  nickel  in  small  proportions  and  are  now 
actively  engaged  in  devising  effective  machinery  and  appliances  to 
developan  infant  industry^  m  the  United  States  in  these  two  prod- 
ucts. Therefore,  in  considering  the  importance  of  a  tariff  upon 
lead  ore  and  pig  lead,  the  fact  that  a  district  producing  more  than 
80  per  cent  oi  the  entire  output  of  the  United  States  is  compelled  to 
handle  the  ore  for  the  sole  and  only  purpose  of  taking  out  of  it  the 
lead  therein  and  that  all  the  labor  and  expense  attendant  upon  the 
discovery  and  mining  of  lead  in  southeastern  Missouri  must  be 
entirely  borne  by  the  lead  product  therein. 

I  have  no  desire  to  attempt  to  discuss  the  relative  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  argentiferous  ores  of  the  far  West,  nor  the  advantage 
that  may  accrue  to  the  miners  and  producers  thereof  from  the  silver, 
copper,  zinc,  or  other  by-products  found  therein.  Statistics  upon 
this  subject  show  that  in  many  cases  the  entire  output  of  lead  accrues 
only  as  an  incident  to  the  mining  of  silver  or  copper  ore.  My  purpose 
before  this  committee  is  to  draw  its  attention  to  conditions  incident 
to  the  mining  of  lead  in  southeastern  Missouri  and  more  particularly 
in  St.  Francois  County. 

The  lead  ore  of  southeastern  Missouri  is  found  either  in  the  form 
of  galena  at  or  near  the  surface  or  in  a  disseminated  form  in  con- 
junction with  lime  rock  and  at  considerable  depths  below  the  surface. 
The  entire  output  of  the  galena  ore  mined  in  southeastern  Missouri 
will  not  reach  4  per  cent  of  the  production  of  that  district,  and  is 
obtained  in  Washington,  Perry,  Jefferson,  and  Crawford  counties  in 
southeastern  Missouri,  but  the  relative  importance  of  this  industry 
is  not  great. 

The  disseminated  lead  ore  is  a  low-grade  ore  ranging  from  4  per 
cent  to  10  per  cent,  and  it  may  be  safe  to  state  that  practically  the 
entire  output  of  southeastern  Missouri  may  be  called  a  5  per  cent  ore 
considerea  on  a  metallic  basis.  This  ore  is  found  at  depths  of  not 
less  than  300  feet  up  to  575  feet.  It  must  therefore  be  apparent  that 
the  ore  of  St.  Francois  County  can  at  best  produce  only  about  100 
pounds  of  pig  lead  to  each  ton  of  ore  mined,  and  this  100  pounds  of 
pig  lead  at  the  present  average  market  price  for  1908  of  $4.35  per 
hundred  would  only  produce  $4.35  gross. 

It  mav  not  be  amiss  at  this  point  to  make  some  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  ore  is  found  and  mined.  In  the  first  place,  the 
district  is  perhaps  20  miles  in  length  by  a  width  of  approximately  2 
miles.  The  location  of  the  ore  can  only  be  determined  by  drilling  the 
surface  by  means  of  diamond  drills,  and  the  experience  of  the  district 
with  such  diamond  drilling  is  that  it  necessitates  the  placing  of  drill 
holes  at  intervals  of  100  to  200  feet  apart.  Realizing  that  each  hole 
must  be  drilled  to  a  depth  of  about  600  feet  and  that  the  cost  of  drill- 
ing will  average  $1.25  per  foot,  it  can  readily  be  shown  that  to  prop- 
erly drill  a  tract  of  40  acres  will  cost  from  forty  to  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars.  The  ore,  having  been  located,  is  reached  by  a  shaft, 
usually  8  by  15  feet,  and  drifts  run  at  the  levels  at  which  the  ore  may 
be  found,  and  these  ore  levels  are  often  only  once,  and  rarely  more 
than  twice,  in  a  given  tract  of  land.  The  ore  is  usually  mined  with 
the  aid  of  compressed-air  drills,  loaded  on  cars  hauled  by  compressed- 
air  locomotives,  and  lifted  to  the  hoisting  shaft,  but  upon  reaching 
the  surface  is  passed  through  crushers  and  then  over  steel  rollers, 
being  broken  to  comparatively  fine  particles,  and  then  passed  over 
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jigs  and  tables  and,  with  the  aid  of  water  or  by  gravity,  concentrated. 
This  concentrated  product  must  then  be  roasted  or  calcined  and  then 
smelted  and  made  into  pig  lead.  It  must  be  manifest  that  all  these 
processes  are  entirel}^  dependent  upon  labor.  It  is  true  that  successful 
mining  in  this  district  can  only  follow  the  installation  of  all  labor- 
saving  devices  and  all  the  economies  usual  to  experienced  miners,  and 
I  thimc  that  I  can  say  here,  without  the  fear  of  successful  contradic- 
tion, that  in  no  mining  district  in  the  world  are  there  more  complete 
facilities  for  the  hancuing  of  these  low-grade  ore  bodies  than  in  St. 
Francois  CJounty.  In  no  mines  of  the  world  have  there  been  better 
attempts  to  make  use  of  power,  whether  in  the  form  of  compressed 
air,  electric,  steam,  or  gas,  than  are  to  be  found  here. 

The  experience  of  the  district  has  demonstrated  that  mining  can 
only  successfully  be  done  by  the  expenditure  of  large  capital;  first, 
in  the  acquisition  of  a  large  body  of  land;  second,  in  the  constant 
exploration  of  same  by  diamond  drilling  to  discover  available  ore 
bodies;  third,  the  sinlang  of  deep  shafts  and  the  equipping  them 
with  high-power  punrps  for  the  handling  of  large  quantities  of  water 
found  in  the  mines ;  fourth,  the  use  of  ample  power  for  transmitting 
compressed  air  for  drilling,  for  power  in  the  compressed-air  loco- 
motives, and  in  the  electric  or  steam  power  used  in  the  shafts  for 
hoisting  ore;  fifth,  the  erection  of  large  and  extensive  concentrating 
mills,  with  all  crushers,  steel  rolls,  conveyers,  elevators,  jigs,  tables, 
etc,  of  most  approved  pattern,  and  necessitating  the  handling  of  not 
less  than  1,000  tons  of  ore  every  twenty-four  hours;  sixth,  the  con- 
struction of  furnaces  for  roasting  the  concentrated  product;  and, 
finally,  smelters  for  the  reduction  of  the  concentrates  into  pie  lead. 
But  through  it  all  labor  and  its  cost  are  the  most  important  factors. 

I  beg  to  refer  to  a  discussion  of  this  subject  on  pages  211-212  of  a 
recently  published  work  known  as  "Lead  and  Zinc  in  the  United 
States,''  by  W.  R.  Ingalls,  editor  of  the  Engineer's  and  Mining 
Journal. 

The  mining  of  lead  ores  in  St.  Francois  County  is  now  conducted 
by  the  following  companies:  St.  Joseph's  Lead  Company,  Deslo^ 
donsolidated  Lead  Company,  Doe  Run  Lead  Company,  St.  Louis 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  and  Federal  Lead  Company.  The 
leading  mines  of  Madison  County  are  Mine  La  Motte,  North  Ameri- 
can Lead  Company,  Catherine  Lead  Company,  and  the  Madison 
Lead  Company.  It  must  not  be  here  inferred  that  the  mining  of 
lead  in  St.  Francois  County  or  in  the  adjoining  counties  has  been 
uniformly  successful.  The  experience  of  the  district  shows  that 
there  are  many  defunct  corporations  lining  the  way  to  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  present  companies.  I  here  note  the  Donnelly  Lead 
Companj,  the  Leadington  Company,  the  Derby  Lead  Company, 
the  Union  Lead  Company,  the  Columbia  Lead  Company,  the 
Commercial  Lead  Company,  the  Lead  Fields  Company,  the  Big 
River  Company,  the  Flat  River  Lead  Company,  and  others  who 
led  only  a  precarious  existence — ^most  of  them  meeting  their  down- 
fall with  the  low  prices  that  prevailed  for  lead  in  1894-1896.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  the  prices  accruing  to  these  companies  are  at  all 
unreasonable,  for  they  are  at  best  only  paying  mterest  to  their 
stockholders  upon  their  present  authorized  capital  stock,  and  in  at 
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least  one  instance  one  of  the  largest  mines  in  the  district  no  divi- 
dends have  ever  been  paid,  although  there  has  been  an  expenditure 
on  the  ]^art  of  the  owners  of  more  than  ten  million  in  cash. 

I  invite  the  committee's  attention  especially  to  the  prices  of  labor 
from  1870  to  the  present  time,  as  shown  by  the  tables  filed  with  the 
committee,  and  it  will  then  be  demonstrated  that  the  price  of  labor 
has  borne  a  close  relation  to  the  price  of  lead  in  the  markets.  The 
low-water  mark  paid  for  ordinary  labor  in  the  district  was  $0.90 
per  day  in  1895,  following  the  adoption  of  the  Wilson  and  Gorman 
bill  when  lead  was  sold  in  the  New  York  market  as  low  as  $2.98  for 
the  entire  year  and  having  gone  as  low  as  $2.45.  The  tables  that 
will  be  filed  with  you  will  show  that  from  that  low- water  period 
there  was  an  advance  in  the  price  to  labor,  so  that  in  1907  the  average 
wage  paid  for  the  same  class  of  labor  was  $1.95  per  day,  with  a  re- 
duction from  a  ten-hour  day  in  1896  to  an  eight-hour  day  in  1907. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  wages  paid  to  miners  in  Mexico 
and  Spain,  such  wages  not  being  one-half  of  the  scale  paid  here. 

In  discussing  the  price  at  which  lead  can  be  produced  in  St.  Fran- 
cois County,  it  is  a  most  difficult  problem  to  reach  anything  like  ex- 
actness in  figures  because  the  conditions  of  different  properties  vary 
and  each  property  has  a  different  result  at  different  times,  owing  to 
the  character  of  the  ore  bodies  and  difficulty  of  mining  and  the 
kindred  annoyances  that  occur  in  all  enterprises  of  this  character. 

Mr.  Ingalls  in  his  work.  Lead  and  Zinc  in  the  United  States,  at 
page  12,  note,  placed  the  cost  of  mining  lead  in  St.  Francois  County 
at  about  $3.50  per  hundred  in  the  year  1907,  and  this  figure  was 
without  allowing  anything  for  amortization  and  interest  on  capital 
invested.  Therefore  it  may  reasonably  be  stated  that  pig  lead  can 
not  be  produced  in  St.  Francois  County  at  a  profit  unless  lead  be 
above  $0.04  per  pound,  or  unless  a  decreased  price  can  be  met  by  a 
sufficient  reduction  in  the  wa^es  of  labor. 

Your  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  tables  showing  the  relative 
difference  in  the  price  of  lead  in  the  London  and  New  i  ork  markets, 
showing  that  for  almost  thirty-eight  years,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  period  covered  by  the  Wilson  and  Gorman  bill,  that  the  difference 
in  price  in  the  two  markets  approximated  $0.01^  per  pound,  con- 
clusively proving  that  a  duty  of  about  $0.01J  per  pound  on  lead 
ore  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  industry  in  the  United  States.  Your 
attention  is  also  invited  to  the  importations  of  lead  that  followed  the 
election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1892,  55,775  tons  of  pig  lead  being  im- 
ported in  1895.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  importations  hereafter 
were  almost  nominal.  My  answer  would  be  that  the  country  had  at 
this  time  become  so  impoverished  that  it  could  not  afford  to  import 
lead  at  any  price. 

By  the  Wilson  tariff  in  1903  duties  were  reduced  with  most  disas- 
trous results.  Lead  mines  all  over  the  country  were  closed  and  wages 
were  reduced  to  a  point  at  which  it  was  almost  impossible  for  later- 
ing  men  to  support  themselves  and  their  families.  Soon  after  the 
passage  of  the  iMngley  Act,  in  1897,  conditions  improved  and  a  con- 
tinuous advance  has  been  made  since  that  time  both  in  the  production 
of  lead  in  the  State  of  Missouri  and  in  the  wages  paid  and  m  the  bet- 
terment of  the  conditions  of  the  people  at  large.    During  the  panic 
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of  the  year  1908  some  reduction  in  both  product  and  wages  has  oc- 
curred, but  favorable  action  on  the  tariff  will  stimulate  activity 
throughout  the  State  and  will  result  in  a  somewhat  increased  price, 
which  will  enable  wages  also  to  advance. 

That  a  duty  upon  lead  ore  and  pig  lead  does  affect  the  price  in 
the  American  market  would  seem  to  be  conclusively  shown  by  the 
statistics  for  the  period  1893-1897,  immediately  following  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  bill.  We  see  that  the  price  of  lead 
in  1892  was  $4.09  per  hundredweight;  in  1893  it  was  $3.73,  in  1894  it 
was  $3.29,  in  1895  it  was  $3.23,  and  in  1896  it  was  $2.98  for  the  year, 
with  a  low  price  of  $2.50,  and  immediately  upon  the  prospect  of  an 
increased  duty  it  advanced  to  $3.58  in  1897,  and  gradually  advanced 
year  by  year  to  $5.66  in  1906.  The  opening  price  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1897  was  $6,  but  with  the  panickjr  conditions  has  grad- 
ually gone  down  to  about  $4.45  at  the  present  time. 

The  lead  industry  of  St.  Francois  County  employs  6,500  men,  and 
practically  all  of  these  supporting  families.  No  employment  is  given 
m  that  district  to  minors  or  women.  Consequently  earnings  of  these 
men  go  to  support  approximately  25,000  people.  In  addition  to  that 
the  lead  district  furnished  a  substantial  market  for  the  farmers 
within  a  radius  of  25  miles  adjacent  thereto,  and  these  farmers  real- 
ize from  sales  of  their  products  an  advance  of  not  less  than  15  per 
cent  up  to  30  per  cent  over  the  market  prices  in  adjoining  counties. 
St.  Francois  County  is  not  a  farming  coimty,  only  the  eastern  half 
being  available  for  farming  purposes,  and  yet  tlie  statistics  filed 
herewith  show  that  the  county  more  than  doubled  its  assessed  valu- 
ation, such  increase  of  value  being  almost  entirely  due  to  the  manu- 
facture of  lead  ore  in  the  county. 

The  operation  of  these  mines  is  largely  an  aid  to  the  farmers  of 
the  adjoining  counties,  which  j>ermit  the  Tboys  on  the  farms  to  spend 
their  winter  months  working  in  the  mines  at  highly  remunerative 
wages  and  then  resume  work  upon  their  farms  in  the  crop  seasons. 
The  benefit  from  this  source  alone  is  very  considerable  to  the  south- 
eastern section  of  the  State. 

The  consumption  of  lead  by  the  United  States  ordinarily  equals 
the  output,  and  if  the  duty  is  lowered  it  must  be  solely  for  revenue ; 
and  consequently  importations  will  either  compel  the  reduction  of  our 
own  production  or  become  the  disturbing  element  in  prices,  for  it  is, 
perhaps,,  axiomatic  that  the  surplus  is  always  the  disturbing  factor 
m  lowering  prices.  Hence,  by  lowering  the  present  duty  on  lead  ore 
and  pig  lead  we  invite  first  the  lowering  of  wages,  and  next  dimin- 
ished production. 

The  effect  of  a  reduction  of  duty  on  pig  lead  and  lead  ore  would 
not  reach  consumers.  The  principal  consumption  of  pig  lead  results 
from  the  demand  from  manufacturers  of  lead  products,  such  as 
white  lead,  sheet  lead,  shot,  plumbers'  supplies,  and  electric  cables. 
Moreover,  a  reduction  in  the  duties  on  pie  lead,  and  particularly  on 
lead  ore,  would  enable  both  Mexico  and  Canada  to  depress  lead 
mining  in  this  country  and  stimulate  it  in  those  places.  In  view  of 
the  experiences  of  1893  it  is  certain  that  any  reduction  would  result 
principally  in  a  benefit  to  foreign  countries. 

It  would  seem  to  be  proper  to  call  your  attention  to  what  may  be 
denominated  the  vested  rights  of  a  community  built  solely  in  the 
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faith  that  existing  duties  which  afford  a  sufficient  protection  to  war- 
rant investments  in  the  upbuilding  of  an  industry  would  continue. 

Here  in  mj  county  a  very  considerable  area  has  been  developed  by 
the  production  of  lead;  not  alone  has  large  capital  been  invested 
therein,  but  two  cities  with  a  present  population  of  more  than  5,000 
people,  and  at  least  three  or  four  others  with  populations  in  excess 
of  2,500,  have  virtually  sprung  up  as  a  part  of  this  development ;  sub- 
stantial brick  business  blocks  have  been  built  and  thousands  of  resi- 
dences ;  splendid  schools  have  been  established,  carrying  their  pupils 
into  the  high-school  grades,  so  that  their  graduates  have  an  accred- 
ited standing  in  the  universities  of  the  State ;  two  schools  of  domestic 
science  have  been  operated  (the  only  schools  of  this  character  in  Mis- 
souri outside  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis) ;  water  plants  and  sewers  con- 
structed, and  perhaps  all  the  improvements  of  a  modem  city.  All 
these  have  grown  from  an  almost  waste  country,  having  no  value  for 
even  agricultural  purposes,  solely  as  a  result  or  the  mining  of  lead. 
Shall  this  community  built  in  the  faith  of  existing  legislation  by  that 
same  power  be  snuffed  out  as  a  candle,  for,  I  say,  that  the  present  pros- 
perous cities  of  Bonne  Terre,  Flat  River,  Elvins,  Desloge,  Esther,  Lead- 
wood,  and  Doe  Run  would  only  be  a  habitat  for  the  owl  and  the  tramp 
if  this  industrjr  be  wiped  out.  And  wiped  out  it  will  be  if  it  must 
come  in  competition  with  the  underpaid  labor  of  Mexico  and  Spain. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  from  the  low  grade  of 
the  ore  mined  here  considerable  land  is  annually  exhausted ;  hence  in 
conceding  to  the  capital  invested  a  moderate  return  an  allowance 
ought  also  to  be  made  for  the  decrease  of  territory  available  and  the 
uncertainty  of  mining  operations. 

Finally,  it  must.be  understood  that  the  production  of  lead  ore  and 
pig  lead  in  southeastern  Missouri  is  in  no  way  under  the  control  of  a 
trust.  Whatever  trusts  may  be  in  existence  in  the  smelting  of  argen- 
tiferous ores  or  in  the  white  lead  or  in  sheet  lead  or  cables  are  not 
chargeable  to  the  producers  of  southeastern  Missouri.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  the  pig  lead  produced  in  St.  Francois  County  is  produced 
by  independent  producers  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  business  for 
forty  years,  ana  who  take  a  delight  and  pricfe  in  maintaining  their 
institutions  up  to  the  highest  standard,  both  in  the  efficiency  of  its 
machinery  as  well  as  in  the  treatment  of  its  employees.  Wash  rooms, 
with  hot  and  cold  sprays,  swimmings  pools,  gymnasiums,  schools  oi 
domestic  science,  libraries,  and  waterworks,  sewers,  and  homes  built 
by  the  companies,  are  a  part  of  the  efforts  made  by  these  independent 

Eroducers  to  provide  as  nealthy  conditions  for  their  employees  as  can 
B  done. 

Consequently,  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  my  appearance 
before  this  committee  is  in  behalf  of  independent  producers  actually 
engaged  in  producing  lead  ore  and  pig  lead  and  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  that  section  of  the  State,  so  that  they  may  continue  to  ob- 
tain employment  at  remunerable  wages  under  the  beneficence  of  a 
Republican  policy  intended  to  better  labor  as  well  as  employ  capital. 
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Statement  of  prevailing  tariffs  on  lead.  United  States  production  and  ctmsump- 
tion,  prices  at  yew  York  and  London,  and  wages  paid  in  Missouri  from  J 870 
to  1907;  also  duties  collected  on  lead  and  manufactures  of  lead  from  1884 
to  1901, 


Tariffs  oa  lead.* 

Years. 

United 
States 
produc- 
tion. 

United 
States 
consump- 
tion. 

Price  per 
pound. 

Wages  paid  In 

New 
York. 

Lon- 
don. 

Drfll- 
ers. 

Back- 
hands. 

Act  of  June  SO,  1864. 

Pfgfl  and  ban.  2  cents 
per  pound- — - 

f    1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

Short  tons. 
17.830 
23.000 
38.690 
31,864 
60.428 
61.648 
67.068 
81,900 
01.060 
92.780 
07.825 
117.065 
132,890 
148.U67 

Short  tons. 

60.778 

70,748 

76,233 

88.076 

82.631 

78.063 

74.253 

89.102 

94.418 

93,388 

101.187 

119.246 

136,980 

145,976 

CenU. 
6.2S 
6.06 
6.30 
6.33 
6.01 
6.a5 
6.18 
6.49 
8.61 
4.14 
6.04 
4.81 
4.91 
4.82 

Cents. 
4.03 
3.95 
4.34 
5.06 
4.80 
4.88 
4.70 
4.46 
8.63 
3.22 
8.66 
8.25 
3.13 
2.81 

11.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.76 
1.75 
1.76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.60 
1.20 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 

$1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
l.SO 

Sheet,  etc..  2.76  cents 
per  pound 

(Reduced  10  per  cent 
In  1872,  but  this  reduc- 
tion was  repealed  in 
1876.) 

l.SO 
l.GO 
1.60 
1.10 
1.00 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 

Tariffs  on  lead. 

Years. 

United 
States  pro- 
duction.* 

United 
States  con- 
sumption. < 

Duties  col- 
lected «  on 
Imports. 

Price  per 
pound.* 

Wages  paid  In 

New 
York. 

Lon- 
don. 

Drill- 
era. 

Back- 
hands. 

Act  of  March  S,188S. 

Vtgs  and  bars,  2  cents 
per  pound 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

1800 
1891 
1802 

1803 

1894 
1805 
1806 
1807 

Short  tons. 
130.897 
129,412 
135.629 
146.212 
151.919 
167.897 

142.066 
178.654 
181.000 

163.062 

162.686 
170,000 
188.000 
211.000 

Short  tons. 
141.433 
132.843 
144.420 
140,070 
153,210 
158.784 

151,788 
180.260 
181.775 

166.062 

182.270 
224.775 
103.276 
210,026 

966.016.84 
147.188.01 
221,047.87 
236.617.78 
146.310.25 
67.767.11 

62.896.06 
832.364.82 
814.321.64 

979.005.42 

644.000.83 

1.180.374.88 

068,427.10 

368,660.78 

Cents. 
8.74 
3.95 
4.63 
4.50 
4.42 
3.98 

4.48 
4.35 
4.00 

3.73 

3.20 
8.23 
2.06 
3.68 

Cents. 
2.50 
2.S1 
2.87 
2.80 
8.02 
2.84 

2.91 
2.70 
2.84 

2.07 

2.05 
2.34 
2.43 
2.64 

n.flo 

1.35 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

/<1.40 

t    1.60 

1.25 
r    1.15 
\    1.26 

1.26 
f    1.86 
\    1.45 

$1.25 

Ore    and   dross,    1.5 
cents  per  pound 

Sheet,   etc..   3  cents 

per  pound 

Under  this  act  ore 

classed  as  silver  ore. 

but  contalnlnff  lead. 

was  admitted  free. 

MoKinley  Act,  Octo- 
ber 1, 1890. 

Pigs  and  bars.  2  cents 

pflr  pofiTid          ,    . 

1.10 
I.IS 
1.15 
1.15 
1.15 

l.SS 
1.26 
1.25 

All  ore,  1.6  cents  per 
pound 

Sheet,  etc..  2.6  cents 
per  pounds  -.^  ^ 

'l.U 
1.25 

Wilson  Act,  Auffust 
27, 1894. 

Pigs  and  bars.  1  cent 
per  pound -- 

1.00 
.00 

An    ore,    1  cent  per 
poundL 

1.00 
1.00 

Sheet,  etc..  l|  cents 
per  pound 

Manuf artures    of, 
not  speclaUy  provided 
for. 

1.10 
1.20 

•A  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  was  placed  on  bar  and  other  lead  on  August  10,  1789.  The 
act  of  July  1,  1812,  a  war  measure.  Increased  this  duty,  with  others,  100  per  cent.  From 
1816  to  1824  the  duty  was  1  cent  per  pound,  from  1824  to  1828  it  was  2  cents  per  pound, 
from  1828  to  1846  it  was  3  cents  per  pound,  from  1846  to  1857  it  was  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  from  1857  to  1861  it  was  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  act  of  March  2,  1861, 
increased  the  duty  to  1  cent  per  nound,  and  the  act  of  August  5,  1861,  again  increased  it  to 
1.6  cents  per  pound.    This  was  foUowed  by  the  act  of  June  30,  1864,  referred  to  above. 

•The  statistics  given  here  are  taken  from  the  carefully  prepared  tables  In  the  recent 
work  on  Lead  and  Zinc  in  the  United  States,  by  W.  R.  Ingalls.  Hill  Publlahing  Company, 
1908,  pp.  200-206. 

«  Figures  taken  from  reports  of  Bureau'  of  Statistics. 

*  Day's  work  increased  to  ten  hours. 
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St^emeni  of  prevailing  tariffs  on  lead.  United  States  fnxtduction  and  consump- 
tion, prices  at  Neu?  York  and  London,  efc— -Continued. 


Tmrilbonle«d. 

Years. 

United 
States  pro- 
duction. 

United 
States  con- 
sumption. 

Duties  col- 
lected on 
imports. 

Price  per 
pound. 

Wages  paid  in 
Missouri. 

New 
York. 

Lon- 
don. 

Drfll- 
ers. 

Back- 
hands. 

DimffUpAci,JmiwMh 

tsn. 

P]|»,  b«rs.  and  base 
boBioQ.  21  ceatfl  per 
poand— ....... 

AU  or*.  1.5  eaoU  per 
poand 

Sheet,  etc..  2.5  eeots 
pcrpfHind.  -  ... 
Mainif  aetorcB      o  f 

oot  specially  provided 

for.  45  per  cent. 

r  1896 
1800 
1900 

1901 

1908 

1008 
1004 
1006 

1006 

I  1007 

Short  tons. 
228.475 
217,066 
270,107 

279,922 

275,000 
282.402 
807.204 
810,744 

366,800 

862,237 

Short  tont. 
228,681 
218.821 
280,944 

281,724 

281.222 
286.888 
315,871 
325,401 
866,000 
361,450 

413,288.50 
105,862.21 
808,288.10 

820,600.78 

439,722.08 
735,604.79 
814,466.83 
460,277.06 

1,542,313.50 

962,235.00 

Cent». 
8.78 
4.47 
4.87 

4.88 

4.07 
4.24 
4.81 
4.71 

5.66 

5.88 

CenU. 
2.82 
8.22 
8.00 

2.72 

2.45 
2.51 
2.60 
2.08 

8.77 

3.15 

1.46 

1.60 

1.60 

/    1.60 

\    1.66 

1.60 

1.80 

1.00 

1.00 

f    1.00 

1    2.00 

2.25 

1.90 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.86 
1.80 
1.60 
1.00 
1.60 
1.00 
1.70 
1.06 

Lead  production  of  the  world.^ 
[In  metric  tons.] 


Tcv. 


107. 
16»». 
1W9. 
1900. 
1901. 
19Q2. 
I9QS. 
ISM. 
1906. 
1906 
1907. 


AnstnUia. 


22.000 

67,000 

87,600 

87,100 

90,000 

90,000 

141,446 

116,979 

< 104, 680 

'96,000 

'97.000 


Austria.   Belgium.  Canada.  Chile.    France. 


9,860 
10.840 

9,736 
10,660 
10,161 
11,300 
12,162 
12.645 
12.968 
14,846 
/' 16,000 


17,028 
19,880 
15,700 
16,866 
16,760 
19,604 
22.263 
28,470 
22,886 
23.765 
'26,800 


17,696 
14,477 

9,917 
28,664 
28,462 
11,478 

9,070 
19,000 
26,650 
24,660 
21,671 


870 
13 

171 
14 

466 

<500 

71 

17 

Nil. 

<60 


9,916 
10,920 
16,961 
16,210 
21,000 
16,817 
28,268 
18,000 
24,100 
26,600 
'28,000 


Gei^ 
many. 


118,861 
132,742 
129,226 
121,613 
128,098 
140,831 
146,819 
137,680 
152,690 
160,741 
142,671 


Qreece. 


16,468 
19,193 
19,050 
16,396 
17,644 
16,668 
16,098 
14,820 
13,729 
12,806 
'13,800 


Hnngarr. 


2.627 
2,806 
2,166 
2,080 
2,029 
2,243 
2,067 
2,104 
2,146 
1,926 
(9) 


Italy. 


1697 :   22,407 

24,643 
20,643 
23.763 
25,796 
26.494 
22,126 
23,475 


1696. 
lft». 
1900. 
HOT- 
1902. 
1906. 
1904. 

1906 19,077 

1906 21.268 

1907 '22,900 


Japan. 


1.737 
1,706 
],989 
1,677 
1,606 
1,644 
1,728 
1,806 
2,266 
'4,000 
<8,600 


Mexico. 


71,687 

71,442 

84,656 

68,827 

94,194 

106,806 

»94,161 

« 103, 000 

<87,893 

«  66, 610 

•  72,000 


Rusria. 


460 
241 
322 
221 
156 
226 
106 
90 
700 
907 
«100 


Spain. 


Sweden 


189.216 
198,392 
184,007 
176,600 
160,294 
177,660 
176.109 
185,862 
186,693 
185,470 
'185,800 


1,480 

1,669 

1,606 

1,424 

988 

842 

678 

589 

676 

«600 

•  700 


United  King- 
dom. 


For- 
eign 
ores. 


18,812 
23.239 
17, 671 
10.738 
19,639 

9,133 
14,900 

6,888 
<5,000 

•  4,000 

•  4,000 


Domes- 
tic 
ores. 


26,988 
26,761 
23,929 
24,762 
20,361 
17,987 
19,958 
19,838 
20,&46 
22,693 
20,000 


United 
States. 


179,^9 
207,271 
196,938 
253.204 
253,944 
254,489 
250.992 
274, 132 
292,519 
315,881 
317,568 


Total.* 


72i.  167 
798,615 
820,873 
854,407 
892.861 
926,870 
951,517 
961,792 
972,496 
W».  174 
964,910 


•Prom  olBcial  reports  of  the  respectiye  countries,  except  the  United  States,   and  as 
otherwise  speclfled  in  these  footnotes. 
•Net  reports. 

•  Commercial  statistics  of  Julius  Matton,  London. 

'As  reported  by  the  Metallgesellschaft,  Frankfort  am  Main. 

•  Bsttinated. 

f  Inclosing  Hungary. 
'Included  with  Austria. 

'The  totals  are  somewhat  too  high,  because  of  certain  duplications  which  it  is  impos- 
"~    to  •Umlnate. 
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Statistics  Of  lead  in  the  United  States. 
[In  tons  of  2,000  pounds.] 


Produced  from  domestic  ores. 

Imported 

In  ores  and 

bullion. 

Total  pro- 
duction 

and 
Imports. 

Exported 

Year. 

Desilver- 
ized. 

8o£t.a 

Anti- 
monial.b 

Total. 

in  all 
forms. 

1897 

144,649 
169,364 
171,495 
221,278 
211,368 
199,615 
188,943 
200,868 
206,665 
220,095 
213,383 

46.710 
60,468 
40,506 
47,928 
57,898 
70,424 
78,298 
90,470 
105.623 
118,000 
127,183 

7,859 
8,643 
7,377 
9,906 
10,656 
10,485 
9,453 
10,876 
U,186 
10,120 
9,614 

197,718 
228,475 
217,085 
279,107 
279,922 
280,524 
276,694 
302,204 
822,474 
848,215 
860,130 

92,177 

89,209 

76,423 

114,897 

112,471 

107,715 

106,407 

112,852 

98,878 

84,134 

79,815 

302.859 
348.845 
317,196 
425,824 
458,033 
458,456 
418,601 
415,056 
420,852 
482.849 
429,945 

60.858 

1898 

78,168 

1899 

74.944 

1900 

100.288 

1901 

100.  0Q6 

1902 

82I228 

1903 

81,'«71 

1904 

84^142 

1906 

fi0,741 

1906 

47,328 

1907 

51^502 

*  Since  1904  a  large  part  of  the  so-called  "  soft  lead  '*  was  desilyerised,  but  this  (beins 
of  Missouri  origin)  has  been  included  in  the  old  classification. 

*  The  entire  production  of  antimonlal  lead  is  entered  as  of  domestic  production,  although 
part  of  it  is  of  foreif^n  origin.  In  1905,  the  tirst  year  in  which  the  separation  has  been 
possible,  the  antimonial  lead  from  foreign  sources  amounted  to  2,730  tons.  In  1006  the 
antimonial  lead  from  foreign  sources  was  2,686  tons. 

*  Includes  "  pigs,  bars  and  old." 

Metallurgical  production  of  lead  in  the  United  States, 

[In  tons  of  2,000  pounds.] 

DOMESTIC  ORIGIN. 


Year. 

Desilver- 
ized. 

Antimo- 
nial. 

Southeast 
Missouri. 

Southwest 
Missouri. 

Miscella- 
neous. 

Total. 

1905 

205,665 
220,096 
218.888 

8,456 
7  434 
9,614 

81,299 
100,492 
108,510 

21,324 
16,628 
17,790 

3.000 
980 
790 

319,744 
345.529 
350,130 

1906 

1907 

Consumption  of  lead  in  the  United  States, 
[In  tons  of  2,000  pounds.] 


1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

jpiwiuc  tion  desilverized 

289,169 
106,628 
11,186 
5,720 
10,000 
11.481 

287,586 
118.000 
10.120 
11,763 
4.000 
8,148 

289.889 
127,138 
9,614 
9,277 
4,0CO 
6,691 

Production  soft  lead 

Production  antimonial  lead 

Imports  foreign  refined  lead 

Stock,  domestic  lead,  January  1 

Foreign,  in  bond,  January  l.I ........ .  . .          .  .  . 

Total  supply 

433.179 

439,567 

445,114 

Deductions: 

Reexports  of  foreign 

58,681 

63 

4.000 

8,148 

47,223 

74 

4,000 

5,691 

51,424 
55 

Exports  of  domestic  leiid 

Stock,  domestic,  December  31 

60,000 

Foreign,  in  bond,  December  81 

12,897 

Total  deductions 

70,842 

56.988 

114,876 

Apparent  consumption 

862,881 

880.122 

830.738 
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Imports  of  lead  ore,  base  bullion,  pigs,  bars,  and  old,^ 
(In  tons  of  2,000  pounds.! 


Source. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

Unitfd  KiiKpion  

201.3 

835.6 

1.2 

26,065.0 

81,726.8 

4,108.7 

82.5 

396.8 

476.4 

671.1 

9,782.5 

98,742.3 

2,690.1 

6.1 

776.4 

704.9 

225.7 

9,600.4 

93.068.8 

1.947.8 

83.2 

247.3 

0«niiAny  .7. 

3G5.6 

OtberBoirae 

82.8 

(^imIa 

8,951.9 

Mexico 

102,903.0 
290.0 

S«th  Ain«Tl<«« 

11.0 

TMal 

112,471.1 

107,714.8 

106,406.7 

112,851.7 

Source. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

FnIM  Fhipkym                                                                             

795.0 

125.1 

58.8 

8,181.5 

87,583.8 

1,577.2 

56.8 

4,926.4 

1,008.2 

1,960.5 

9,257.1 

«6,766.3 

157.6 

73.7 

217.0 

Gcnnanj .  .7 .' . 

228.8 

OtherEnnpe    .                                     

3,461.1 
6,636.5 

CuMdft.  ..'.. 

Mexico 

68,767.5 
441.7 

Sooth  America 

OtbfrcoanUifff ..       

62.9 

Total 

98,787.7 

84,134.8 

79,815.0 

•  Beflned  leftd,  L  e..  In  pigs,  bars,  and  old,  is  a  small  part  of  the  total.  It  was.  In  1001, 
604  tons :  1902,  2J529  tons ;  1903,  3,023  tons ;  1904,  8,724  tons ;  1905,  6,720  tons ;  1906. 
11.763  tons;  190f;  0,277   tons. 

Production  of  lead  by  States, 
[In  tons  of  2,000  pounds.] 


State. 

-1901. 

»1902. 

61903. 

61904. 

Cotondo 

73  265 
79,654 
e 67, 172 
5,791 
49,870 
8;  452 

51.833 

84,742 

«79,445 

4438 
53,941 

6,425 

48,276 

94,611 

c86,439 

3,138 
48,573 

6,365 

49,290 
108.411 
e  92, 119 

Idaho 

MiMmri-Karan^   

Nontsiia. . .  „ . 

8,454 
53,647 
5.283 

Ctth 

Otbtm 

'Mai 

284,204 

280,797 

282,204 

307,204 

State. 

111905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Golmdo 

•  57,866 

/107,000 

ik  102  600 

i3,600 

44,500 

i4,900 

•  52,992 

0m,5&l 

i 115, 103 

<2,485 

<56,268 

*6,877 

47,332 

111,697 

125,813 

2,005 

Idaho 

Mkwinri.fCftP-¥<    .           ,                               

Mi»tana 

Cuh 

54,738 

Othoi 

*  10, 652 

TVjlij 

820,256 

855,309 

352,237 

*  StatiBtica  of  the  U.  8.  Geological  Survey,  representing  "  lead  content  of  ore  smelted." 

*  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  representing  production  of  merchant  lead. 

*  lodDdes  also  the  production  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky. 
'Prodactioo  of  crude  lead,  distributed  according  to  the  States  of  origin. 
'Beport  of  state  commissioner  of  mines. 

'Psrtly  estimated. 

'Bcport  of  state  Inspector  of  mines,  less  allowance  of  5  per  cent  for  loss  in  smelting. 

^iDcIudes  1,500  tons  from  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin;  this  may  not  represent  the 

total  production  of  these  States,  anything  In  excess  appearing  under  the  classification  of 


*8oielters'  reports. 
'Brtimated. 

*  Chiefly  the  production  of  Wisconsin,  Arizona,  and  Nevada. 

'  Indndes  Aruona.  Arkansas,  California,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Iowa,  New  Mexico,  Nevada, 
^wUhsBA,  Or^ioa,  TenncMee,  Texas,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 
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From  the  above  tables  it  will  be  noted  that  in  the  year  1907  there 
was  produced  in  the  United  States  350,130  short  tons  of  pi^  lead^ 
and  tnat  Missouri  produced  126,343  tons,  and  that  southeast  Aussoun 
produced  108,510  short  tons,  or  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  product  of 
the  United  States.  It  may  oe  added  that  St  Francois  County,  Mo., 
produced  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  output  of  southeast  Missouri. 

It  will  further  be  noted  that  the  apparent  consumption  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1907  was  330,738  tons,  a  falRng  off  from 
the  consumption  of  1906  of  about  50,000  tons. 

The  entire  lead  production  of  the  world  was,  in  1907, 946,910  metric 
tons,  divided  among  the  countries  as  follows : 


Metric  tons. 

United  States 317,568 

Spain 185, 800 

Germany 142,571 

Australia 97,000 

Mexico 72, 000 

Belgium 25,800 

England 24,000 

France 23,000 

the  United  States  producing  32  per  cent  of  the  entire  product. 


Metric  tone 

Italy 22,900 

Canada 21,571 

Austria 15,400 

Greece 13,  800 

Japan 3,500 

Sweden 700 

Russia 100 


Price  of  lead  in  New  York  in  1907,  hy  months. 


January $6.00 

February 6. 00 

March 6.00 

April 6. 00 

May 6. 00 

June 5.76 


July $5. 28 

August 5.26 

September 4.81 

October 4.  76 

November 4. 37 

December 3.65 


Assessed  valuation  of  8t.  Francois  County,  Mo, 


Wft-. 

me.. 

ISM.. 


Rc&t 


678,740 
WS.20O 
744,790 
W4.AIA 
4«3J25 
988,270 

391,  oeo 

299,780 
9J6,3Kj 
012,  iOO 


Town 
lota. 


Mone^. 


B0»,7Wi 

6S4,700! 
&79,ttftfv 
583,fiO&' 

4^w.oa(x 

375,  OW 

364,  f!R5' 
5.M,667' 
3W.10n; 


BahIcs. 


*6&(.070 
5^6, 942 
§40,34.'i 
fi6»,97S 

683,  710! 

S72,fl^^ 
M0,aS9 

400,  aao 

345,^9 
ass,  550 
871,070 
476, 4m 


Other 
perflOTuil 
properly 


wmAm 
2eB,74a 

lftR,96l 
140,  IQS 
100,2S» 
90,674 

SX,376 
fift.9!56 
34,790 
94,323 
iH,750 
a.  746 
21.005 


•716,574 
906^168 

442,470 
€12,715 
4l6,71i3 
414.1^ 
336. 6»6 

325,  oa 

B6B,312 
324,gZ2 
322,865 

345^151 
4£lk6ffi 


Met' 

and 

manuf^c- 

inreiB. 


R»Uw*y. 


6S!^i,gWfl,2fl8,3Cr7|lO, 


415,007 
340»4y0 
2^.56,^ 
25^,245 
2*^415 
294,  aOb 

230,  aoo 

214,5&1 

20Br»10 
1S6,«10 
179,  ISA 


246,  &7* 
1(H,1W 

7«0,lfl7 
767, 57S 
6091, 5ai 
054,  i» 

e5ft,iwi 

030, 2SS 
615. 987 

iiR2.aja 

536,470 


TotilA. 


*,861,75» 

7,9M,«S4 
6,474,73a 
6,4717]7 

5.551,  SM 
4,519^4V« 
4,437,122 
Sv  87ft,  545 

S.479i,OIS 
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Wagt9  paid,  coal  cost,  and  price  received  for  lead  by  a  cotnpary  of  8t,  Francois 
County,  Mo.,  1890  to  1908. 


Labor  (wa^es  per  day,  Jtanuaj  1). 


mne  diillen,  ondeigioond 

Mine  backhands,  nndergronnd 

Mine  rock  loaden,  nndeqntmnd 

Mine  laborer,  andeqnound 

MUniKmen 

MUl  firemen 

MillUborer 

MUlchatmen 

Ckleinen 

Blaitfnmacc  pot  pollers 

Goal  (cost  per  ton  at  Bonne  Terre, 
Mo.,  Jannaiy ) 

Aventge  price  received  for  lead  at 
Eart  St.  Louis  dnrinir  fiscal  years 
ending  April  80 


91.60  n.60 


1880. 


1.15 
1.15 
LOO 
1.60 
L25 
1.00 
1.20 
1.40 
1.60 

2.80 


3.55 


1891. 


1.25 
1.26 
L15 
1.60 
1.85 
1.15 
1.30 
1.60 
1.65 

2.80 


4.00 


1802. 


$1.60 
1.25 
1.26 
1.15 
1.60 
1.35 
L15 
1.80 
1.60 
1.65 

2.80 


3.87 


1883. 


$1.60 
1.25 
1.26 
1.15 
1.60 
1.85 
L15 
1.80 
1.60 
1.65 

2.25 


3.88 


1804. 


11.25 
1.00 
L20 
1.00 
L60 
1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.60 
1.55 

L90 


3.15 


1895. 


$1.15 

.90 

LIO 

.90 

1.35 

.90 

.90 

1.15 

1.35 

1.40 

L96 


3.01 


1896. 


$1.25 
1.00 
1.20 
LOO 

Leo 

LOO 
LOO 
L25 
L60 
L60 

2.00 


2.91 


1897. 


$1.25 
LOO 
1.20 
LOO 
L60 
LOO 
LOO 
1.25 
L50 
L50 

L80 


2,77 


1898. 


$1.45 
1.20 
L40 
LIO 
L75 
1.20 
1.10 
1.60 
L60 
L60 


1809. 


$L45 
L20 
L40 
LIO 
L7( 
L20 
LIO 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 


L74  I    1.97 


3.48  I    8.82 


Labor  (waces  per  day  January  1). 


1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

$1.60 

$1.60 

$1.60 

$1.60 

$1.80 

$1.90 

$1.90 

$2.25 

L30 

1.30 

1.30 

L80 

1.50 

LOO 

1.60 

L95 

L55 

L55 

L55 

L55 

L75 

L90 

LOO 

2.25 

L25 

L25 

L30 

L30 

1.60 

LSO 

1.50 

L85 

LOO 

L90 

1.96 

L95 

L95 

L96 

1.95 

2.30 

L30 

L30 

L35 

L35 

L65 

1.65 

L65 

2.05 

1.25 

L25 

L80 

L80 

LSO 

1.30 

LSO 

L55 

1.65 

L65 

L70 

1.70 

L70 

L70 

L70 

2.15 

L60 

1.60 

L60 

L70 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.26 

L60 

1.60 

LOO 

L70 

LSO 

LSO 

LSO 

2.a'i 

L97 

2.00 

2.15 

2.15 

2.59 

2.06 

L94 

2.13 

4.48 

4.15 

4.12 

4.02 

4.20 

4.32 

5.00 

5.72 

1908. 


Mine  drf  Hers,  underground 

Mine  back  bands,  nndersTonnd 

Mine  rock  loaders,  undergroond 

Mine  laborer 

MUl  Jig  men 

Mill  firemen 

Mill  laborer 

MiU  chat  men 

Oalclnera 

Blast  furnace  pot  pullers 

Goal  (coat  per  ton  at  Bonne  Terre,  Mo.,  Jan- 
nary) 

Arerage  price  received  for  lead  at  East  St. 
Louis  during  fiscal  years  ending  April  30. . 


$1.70 
L46 
L70 
L36 
LOS 
L66 
1.80 
LSO 
2.90 
LOO 

2.18 

4.15 


It  will  be  noted  that  mine  drillers,  back  hands,  rock  loaders,  labor- 
ers, calciners,  and  blast-furnace  men  worked  eight-hour  days  in  the 
years  1890, 1891, 1892,  and  1893,  and  that  from  1894  to  and  including 
1902  a  day's  work  was  ten  and  twelve  hours,  and  that  from  1903 
ei^t  hours  was  a  day  for  all  employees. 

Firman  Desloge  teUs  what  a  low  tariff  on  lead  will  do. 

Firman  Desloge,  the  founder  of  Desloge,  Mo.,  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  development  of  the  great  lead-mining  industry  of  the  Bonne 
Terre  and  Flat  River  districts  of  southeast  Missouri,  went  to  Wash- 
ington when  the  Wilson  bill  was  pending.  He  was  a  lifelong  Demo- 
crat He  fcpew  from  his  dearly  bought  experience  that  the  cutting 
of  the  tariff  on  lead  meant  importation  of  Mexican  ores  in  vast 
quantity  and  the  loss  of  market  to  Missouri  lead  at  living  prices  for 
miners  and  operators.  Democrats  were  in  control  of  i^use  and 
Senate.  Naturally,  Mr.  Desloge  went  to  Democratic  Congressmen 
from  Missouri  to  prevent  the  danger  to  Missouri  industries.    He  ap- 

Sroached,  among  others,  Champ  Clark  and  asked  him  if  he  couldn't 
o  something  for  the  protection  of  considerable  sections  of  his  State. 
"  If  I  had  my  way,'^  replied  Champ  Clark,  "  I  would  destroy  all  of 
the  custom-houses  on  the  seaboard,  discharge  the  employees,  and  throw 
her  wide  open." 

^  Do  you  remember  that!  "  Mr.  Desloge  was  asked  yesterday  in  the 
office  of  the  Desloge  Mining  Company  at  the  Kialto  Building^. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  do  remember  it  and  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  it 
as  long  as  I  live.    I  remember,  too,  what  the  lead-mining  industry  of 
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Missouri  went  through,  following  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  tariff. 
Lead  went  down  to  $2.40.  I  did  hear  some  sold  as  low  as  $2.30.  I 
couldn't  shut  down  my  plant  without  throwing  people  out  of  work, 
^ing  up  the  capital  invested,  and  letting  the  machinery  deteriorate. 
1  couldn't  afford  to  produce  pig  lead  at  such  prices  without  loss.  I 
determined  to  keep  the  worl^  running,  to  pile  up  the  product  and 
borrow  money  on  it,  hoping  that  prices  would  get  better.  I  went  to 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  and  told  Van  Blarcom  I  want^ 
$100,000  on  pig  lead  as  collateral.  There  was  no  question  about  the 
margin  or  the  rate.  The  bank  had  decided  not  to  loan  any  money  on 
lead.  The  future  was  too  uncertain.  I  was  turned  away.  TJiat  goes 
to  show  you  in  what  condition  the  lead  industry  was  when  the  Wilson 
tariff  prevailed  here.  Of  course  I  found  the  money  somewhere  and  I 
kept  my  mine  and  works  in  operation,  even  though  there  was  no 
profit;  but  I  don't  want  to  go  through  another  Wilson  tariff." 

"  How  were  wages  under  the  Wilson  tariff,  Mr.  Desloge?" 

"  Ninety  cents  a  day  was  the  most  we  could  afford  to  pay  what  we 
call  ordinary  outside  labor  at  the  mines.  Our  skilled  labor  we  paid 
as  low  as  $1.10.  There  wasn't  much  work.to  be  had,  even  at  those  low 
rates.  Those  were  the  days  of  the  unemployed.  You  remember  the 
*  commonweal  armies,'  don't  you  ?  Coxej^  marched  to  Washington  in 
1904.    There  were  Missouri  lead  miners  m  those  armies." 

"  What  are  wages  in  the  lead-mining  region  now,  Mr.  Desloge?" 

"  We  pay  $1.36  for  ordinary  outside  laoor.  Our  miners  get  from 
$1.75  to  $2  a  day.  Wages  were  higher  than  that  before  the  panic 
struck  us  last  year.  The  increase  now  is  50  per  cent  and  more  above 
what  we  were  able  to  pay  under  the  Wilson  tariff." 

"  Have  you  known  pig  lead  to  sell  as  low  in  St.  Louis  at  any  other 
time  as  it  did  under  the  Wilson  law  ?  " 

"  No ;  and  I  don't  believe  it  sold  as  low  at  any  other  time  in  the 
history  of  the  lead  industry  in  Missouri.  During  the  height  of  the 
panic  last  year  lead  dropped  as  low  as  $3.30.  That  was  for  only  a 
short  time,  when  there  was  general  stagnation  in  every  line.  The 
product  recovered  in  part  what  had  been  lost  and  is  now  about  $4.30. 
During  the  very  prosperous  period,  before  the  recent  panic,  lead  went 
up  to  $6  per  100  pounds. 

"  There  are  some  conditions  in  this  lead  industry  that  are  not  gen- 
erally understood,"  continued  Mr.  Desloge. 

"  The  profit  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  ore  taken  out 
and  the  price  the  pig  lead  brings.  We  buy  great  quantities  of  land, 
often  paying  a  high  price  per  acre.  Some  of  this  land  has  deposits 
of  lead  ore.  Much  of  the  land  has  nothing.  When  we  have  mined 
a  piece  of  land  and  taken  out  the  ore,  that  land  is  practically  worth- 
less. What  that  land  cost  must  come  out  of  the  apparent  profit.  So 
also  must  the  cost  of  the  barren  land  come  out,  for  the  money  spent 
for  it  has  been  sunk.  To  locate  bodies  of  ore  we  spend  large  sums 
in  prospecting,  which  is  another  charge  against  the  apparent  profit." 

"Your  system  of  lead  mining  in  southeast  Missouri  differs  from 
that  of  southwest  Missouri  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  radically.  We  handle  disseminated  ore,  requiring  costly  and 
elaborate  plants.  We  employ  miners  at  wages.  In  southwest  Mis- 
souri, where  the  lead  is  in  different  formation,  found  with  zinc,  the 
miner  pays  a  royalty  to  the  owner  of  the  land  on  all  the  ore  he  finds. 
He  selB  his  ore  to  whomsoever  he  chooses,  and  the  price  bears  a  cer- 
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tain  relation  to  the  price  of  piff  lead  in  St.  Louis  or  New  York.  I  am 
giving  you  the  old  Poplin  metnod,  and  I  presume  it  is  still  followed 
largely,  although  I  believe  there  is  more  wage  labor  in  southwest  Mis- 
soon  lead-mining  regions  than  there  was." 

^  But  it  is  the  same  tariff  question  in  southeast  and  southwest  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  D^oge?  " 

**  Yes.  All  of  the  lead-mining  interests  of  Missouri  and  all  of  these 
St  Louis  industries  depending  upon  it  have  the  same  at  stake  on  the 
tariff  issue.  Cutting  down  the  duty  on  lead  means  reduction  of 
wages,  decrease  of  output,  paralysis  of  these  industries." 

"  How  do  the  Democratic  politicians  meet  the  tariff  issue  in  the 
lead  regions  of  Missouri  this  campaign  ?" 

"  They  don't  meet  it.  Politte  Elvins,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Congress  in  the  lead-mining  district  of  southeast  Missouri,  has  been 
a^ing  Congressman  Madison  Smith  ever  since  the  campaign  opened, 
^How  do  you  stand  on  the  lead  tariff?'  and  Congressman  Smith 
doesn't  answer." 

(Editorial,  Globe-Democrat,  November  18,  1908.) 

Missouri  and  tariff  ?'e vision. 

Though  the  extra  session  of  Congress  to  revise  the  tariff  is  several 
months  away,  Missouri,  in  the  recent  election,  gave  a  valuable  pointer 
on  sentiment  in  this  State.  Four  Congressional  districts  in  Missouri 
that  went  Democratic  in  1906  elected  Kepublican  members  this  year 
on  the  issue  of  protection.  The  question  was  presented  with  unusual 
distinctness  and  in  an  unusually  simplified  form.  Many  zinc  miners 
in  southwest  Missouri  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
importation  of  ore  produced  by  the  peon  labor  oi  Mexico.  These 
importations  began  five  years  ago,  when  it  was  discovered  that  zinc 
ore  was  on  the  free  list  The  smelters'  trust  turned  to  Mexico  for 
its  supply,  and  the  miners  and  mines  in  the  Joplin  district  have 
suffered  neavUy  in  consequence. 

A  protective  duty  will  unquestionably  be  placed  on  zinc  ore  when 
Congress  takes  up  the  tariff  question  next  March.  In  his  tour  across 
Missouri  Spjeaker  Cannon  spoke  at  many  places  in  the  zinc  and  lead 
mining  regions  of  the  State.  The  striEng  result  was  that  four 
Congressional  districts  that  were  Democratic  two  years  ago  are  Re- 
publican now.  Their  representatives  will  vote  for  protection  and  for 
the  new  tariff  in  which  the  protective  principle  will  be  asserted  and 
free-trade  theories  ignored.  The  zinc  and  lead  miners  of  Missouri 
know  by  a  positive  demonstration  that  American  wages  can  not  be 
maintained  if  placed  in  competition  with  poorly  paid  foreign  labor. 
Often  this  subject  must  be  argued  in  the  abstract.  But  the  miners  of 
Missouri  have  had  the  subject  brought  home  to  them. 

NOVEMBEB  23,  1908. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Rqzieb, 

Care  Xctc  WWard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

T>EAB  Sib  :  I  regret  that  I  do  not  feel  well  enough  to  be  present  at  the  tariff 
hearing,  and  authorize  you  to  represent  the  Deslodge  Consolidated  I^cad  Com- 
pany in  presenting  reasons  why  the  present  duty  of  21  cents  per  pound  on  me- 
tallic lead  and  1\  cents  per  pound  on  the  metallic  lead  contents  of  ore  should 
"QfA  be  rednced. 

From  the  condition  the  lead  operators  of  Missouri  found  themselves  in  whilst 
the  Wilson  bill  was  in  effect,  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  effect  was  to  put 
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many  of  them  out  of  business  and  make  lead  mining  in  Missouri  unprofitable 
to  follow,  even  by  those  more  favored  by  having  richer  mines  (the  best  of  which 
and  not  the  average,  as  Is  customary,  had  to  be  worked  to  meet  changed 
conditions) . 

For  a  general  outline  of  conditions  brought  about  by  the  Wilson  bill,  and 
which  would  occur  again  in  event  of  a  tariff  reduction  on  lead,  I  herewith 
inclose  you  an  interview  given  by  me  previous  to  the  recent  election,  that  I 
refer  you  to  as  giving  a  full  explanation  of  how  the  Wilson  bill  worked  against 
the  lead  interests. 

It  is  my  belief  and  firm  conviction  that  it  was  due  to  the  depression  caused 
by  the  Wilson  bill  that  four  Congressional  districts  that  went  I>emocratic  in 
1906  were  changed  to  Republican  in  1008.  The  question  of  tariff  was  put  before 
the  voters  as  a  plain  business  proposition,  in  which  their  daily  wages  were  con- 
cerned, and,  having  won  the  victory,  will  expect  the  protection  principle  adhered 
to  as  a  means  of  maintaining  present  wages.  The  low>grade  ore  (disseminated 
lead)  is  worked  for  lead  only,  and  has  not  the  value  where  other  metals  are 
associated,  and  requires  large  capital  and  employment  of  large  numbers  of  men, 
with  returns  under  most  favorable  circumstances  of  a  fair  interest  only  on  the 
Investment 

Yours,  truly,  Desloge  Consolidated  Lead  Company, 

F.  Desloge,  Treasurer  and  Vice-President, 

Southeast  Missouri,  especially  the  Flat  River  district,  has  lead 
deposits  of  a  very  low  percentage  of  ore ;  the  average  is  less  than  5 
per  cent.  This  land  is  mostly  poor,  rocky,  and  practically  worthless 
Jor  agricultural  purposes,  but  where  lead  has  Ibeen  discovered  has 
brou^t  its  owners  from  $150  to  $500  per  acre  in  the  sales  made  to 
the  mining  companies  which  have  taken  the  field. 

The  low  grade  of  this  ore  made  it  impossible  to  the  individual 
miner  to  work  its  extraction  and  make  a  living;  it  required  capital 
of  large  proportion,  employing  huge  power,  aided  by  the  most 
improved  machinery  and  appliances,  to  operate  the  mines  and  win  a 
profit,  and  the  most  careful  competent  management  is  required  for 
this  result.  Some  thirty  years  ago  the  country  was  a  forest  wilder- 
ness of  scanty  population.  The  powerful  companies  which  have 
gradually  opened  up  and  operated  these  mines  have  attracted  a  dense 
population;  the  country  has  been  cleared,  and  from  Bonne  Terre, 
the  northern  limit  of  the  field,  to  Fredericktown,  the  southern,  the 
homes  of  the  people  are  almost  contiguous.  Two  railroads  have  been 
built  especially  to  serve  the  traffic  oi  this  territory.  The  male  popu- 
lation IS  all  employed  at  steady  work  and  satisfactory  wages. 
Schools  and  churches  have  been  built  to  supply  the  educational  and 
moral  needs  of  the  people;'  there  is  general  contentment  and 
prosperitj^. 

The  tariff  on  lead  and  lead  ores  has  permitted  this  condition.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  money  have  been  invested  under  the  encourage- 
ment of  its  protection;  without  the  tariff  the  industry  would  die 
absolutely,  for  lead  can  not  be  produced  there  as  cheaply  as  it  is  in 
foreign  countries — Spain,  Mexico,  and  others.  The  mines  would  be 
abandoned,  the  population  would  depart,  and  the  country  would 
become  more  desolate,  more  deserted  than  before. 

When  the  panic  of  1907  struck  this  land  and  pig  lead  dropped  in 
St.  Louis  to  3i  or  3.40  per  pound  the  mines  lost  money,  notwiuistand- 
ing  wages  were  reduced  25  per  cent,  and  only  the  hope  of  an  improve- 
ment induced  a  continuance  of  operations.  Had  this  improvement 
not  occurred  a  permanent  shut  down  would  have  been  a  certainty. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edward  A.  Rozier, 
Repi^esenting  Lead  Producers  of  Southeastern  Missouri. 
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MILTOH  L.  USSBEROER,  OF  LOHO  ISLAND  CITT,  V.  Y.,  CLADM 
THAT  PBESEETT  DUTIES  ON  LEAD  ABE  PROHIBITIVE. 

Friday,  November  ^7,  1908. 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  here  repre- 
senting a  conference  held  last  Thursday,  at  which  there  were  present, 
persoiudly  and  by  proxies^  51  manufacturers  of  lead  goods.  I  am 
also  representing  Marks  Lissberger  &  Son  (Incorporated),  of  Long 
Island  City,  who  are  manufacturers,  smelters,  and  refiners  of  white 
metals,  using  lead  in  all  of  their  products,  or  pretty  much  all  of  them* 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  say  this  in  regard  to  this  conference: 
It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  present  tariff  was  not  a  protec- 
tive tariff,  but  was  an  absolutely  pronibitive  one,  and  that  the  only 
protection  the  manufacturers  could  find  was  to  the  refining  com- 
panies, protecting  them  from  any  opposition  whatsoever  in  their  abil- 
ity to  do  pretty  much  as  they  pleased  with  both  the  miners  and  the 
consumers.  And  I  must  say,  gentlemen,  that  that  impression  has 
grown  very  much  stronger  in  my  own  mind  since  I  have  listened  to- 
night to  the  miners.  I  believe  that  what  they  want  is  not  so  much 
protection  from  foreign  ore  as  it  is  protection  from  the  smelter  and 
refiner.    I  think  they  have  demonstrated  that  very  clearly  here. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  bulk  of  the  lead  is  not  used  in  New  York; 
and,  gentlemen,  pig  lead  does  not  carry  a  freight  rate  of  $1.25  from 
Utah.  I  say  tnat,  because,  gentlemen,  I  make  lead  pipe,  and  that 
carries  a  very  much  higher  freight  rate  than  pig  lead;  and  we  ship 
lead  pipe  from  New  Tfork  right  to  the  Pacific  coast  at  75  cents  per 
hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  freight  rates  from  the  At- 
lantic coast,  to  the  Pacific  are  less  than  the  freight  rates  from  the 
intermountain  States  to  the  Atlantic  coast? 

Mr.  Lissberger.  No,  sir;  not  on  lead  products.  Pig  lead  comes 
from  St.  Louis 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Are  not  the  latter  three  times  as  mucht 

Mr.  Lissberger.  Pig  lead  comes  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  at  15 
cents  a  hundred  pounds.  That  is  the  rate  from  East  St.  Louis  to 
New  York,  but  you  can  not  ship  it  back  from  New  York  to  East 
St.  Louis.  During  1906,  that  glorious  period  we  hear  so  much  about 
from  most  of  the  manufacturers  that  I  have  heard  here  during  these 
last  few  days,  when  lead  was  very  scarce,  and  there  was  this  importa- 
tion of  60,000  tons  which  we  read  about  in  our  Geological  Survej 
report  on  the  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  St.  Louis 
badly  needed  lead.  Some  independent  manufacturers  there  that 
were  not  connected  with  a  large  company  needed  lead.  We  found 
that  though  it  was  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  railroads  were 
ovena^woed  and  could  not  get  cars  enough  to  move  their  crops,  and 
had  empty  cars  in  New  York  and  nothing  to  carry  back  in  them,  yet 
it  cost  us  35  cents  to  carry  lead  west  when  it  had  only  cost  15  cents 
to  bring  that  same  lead  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  That  is  only 
in  answer  to  your  question,  sir.    I  did  not  mean  to  digress. 

The  Chairman.  It  cost  85  cents  to  carry  your  lead  pipe  to  St. 
Louis?    Is  that  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Lissberger.  No,  sir;  pig  lead.  It  cost  us,  I  think,  51  cents  a 
hundred  to  send  lead  pipe  to  St.  Louis.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that 
positively.    It  was  either  51  or  56. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  ship  pig  lead  from 
New  York  to  St.  Louis,  do  you  ?  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any- 
body ever  shipped  any  pig  lead  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  If  you  had  known  the  condition 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  I  know  or  what  I  do  not 
know. 

The  Chairman.  He  asked  you  whether  you  did  that  or  not 
•Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  asked  you. 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  I  did;  I  said  it  would  have  cost  that  much  to  ship 
it 

Mr.  Clark.  But  did  they  ship  any? 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  A  little.  They  had  to  have  it  there.  They  could 
not  buy  lead  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  did  they  not  go  down  there  where  Mr.  Bozier 
comes  from,  and  get  it  almost  in  siglit  of  their  smokestacks? 

Mr.  Lissberger.  Because  I  said  that  what  Mr.  Rozier  really  needed 
was  not  protection  against  foreign  ore ;  it  was  protection  against  the 
smelter.    The  smelter  would  not  sell  the  lead  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  asked  you  was,  and  what  I  want  you  to  answer 
is,  why  did  not  these  St.  Louis  people  go  down  there  where  Mr. 
Rozier  is,  almost  in  sight  of  the  smokestacks  of  the  St.  Louis  smelter, 
and  buy  the  lead,  instead  of  going  to  New  York  and  getting  it? 

The  Chairman.  Your  last  sentence  was  an  answer  to  that  question. 
Repeat  it,  please.    You  said  "  Because  the  smelters  would  not  sell  it" 

Mr.  Lissberger.  Because  the  smelters  would  not  sell  it  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  more  question:  Why  do  not  these  people  in  Utah 
make  lead  pipe  and  ship  it  to  California?    They  have  the  lead. 

Mr.  Lissberger.  Thev  could  do  it.  There  is  lead  in  California,  sir; 
and  it  could  be  made  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  now  shipping  pig  lead  from  Utah  to  New 
York,  and  shipping  lead  pipe  from  New  York  to  California. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Do  you  know  how  much  figure  the  freight  rates 
would  cut  in  that  proposition? 

Mr.  Lissberger.  We  charge  in  New  York  $5  a  ton  above  the  price 
of  pig  lead  for  makinj^  lead  pipe  to-day.  You  can  see  what  the  freight 
rate  IS.  It  is  three  times  what  we  get  for  manufacturing.  But  tncy 
will  not  manufacture  at  those  figures  at  the  coast.  In  fact,  the  same 
company  that  owns  the  plant  that  makes  lead  pipe  at  the  Pacific  coast 
owns  a  plant  at  the  Atlantic  coast.  Their  additional  charge  for  man- 
ufacturing above  the  price  of  pig  lead  at  the  Pacific  coast  is  far  in 
excess  of  that  at  the  Atlantic  coast ;  and  I  do  not  think  the  wages  at 
the  Pacific  coast  come  any  higher  than  at  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Witness,  have  you  any  sug^stion  to  make  as  to 
how  to  get  rid  of  the  incubus  of  this  smelter  business? 

Mr.  Lissberger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  should  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Lissberger.  The  first  question  that  came  up  was  that  this  duty 
of  2^  cents  was  prohibitive.  It  did  not  protect  the  workmen ;  they 
did  not  come  into  the  question.  We  askea  for  a  very  material  reduc- 
tion, because  that  is  inordinately  high.  It  amounts  to  actually,  at  the 
present  time,  75  per  cent.  The  price  of  lead  in  England  to-day  is 
about  2.8  cents.    A  duty  of  2^  cents  is  a  little  above  75  per  cent. 

Another  thing.  We  particularly  called  attention  to  paragraph  181. 
In  the  case  of  every  otner  article  that  comes  into  the  United  States 
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except  lead  ore  there  is  a  sample  drawn  at  the  i>ort  of  entry.  They 
do  it  in  the  case  of  laces  of  mixed  kinds ;  they  do  it  in  the  case  of  silks 
and  other  things.  But  lo  and  behold !  that  law  was  so  drawn  that 
there  are  only^  two  smelters  in  the  United  States  that  can  comply  with 
it,  and  bring  in  ore  and  smelt  it.  There  are  25  or  30  or  more  smelters 
with  reverberatory  furnaces  who  would  be  glad  to  buy  foreign  ores, 
and  could  make  a  mighty  good  profit,  because  the  actual  American 

grice — ^not  the  Mining  Journal  price,  with  which  these  present  re- 
ners  settle  with  the  miners-^t  which  pig  lead  can  be  bought  in  the 
open  market  in  New  York  is  ^nerally,  and  has  been  for  the  past 
three  years,  If  cents  over  and  above  the  European  price  and  what  it 
would  cost  to  lay  it  down,  including  freight  and  insurance. 

The  Chairman.  Pig  lead,  you  mean? 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  Pig  lead.  If  you  mean  to  eive  us  ore  at  a  cent  and 
a  half,  in  the  first  place,  you  learn  that  while  they  get  $8  a  ton  for 
smelting  ore,  yet  they  ask  a  protection  between  the  ore  and  the  metal 
of  five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  or  $12.50  a  short  ton.  And  the 
language  of  your  clause  is  so  dra¥m  in  regard  to  the  bringing  in  of 
leaa  ores  that  only  two  smelters  can  comply  with  it  The  small 
smelter  can  not  brmg  in  ore.  He  can  not  come  within  the  require- 
ments of  the  Government.  Let  the  Government  treat  lead  ore  as  it 
does  any  other  article  that  is  to  be  manufactured  in  this  country,  and 
not  make  special  provisions  for  sampling  at  the  works  or  in  bond,  and 
having  government  officers  there  that  you  have  to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  some  regulations  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Treasury,  of  course. 

Mr.  LissBERQER.  I  bclicve  in  having  the  same  reflations,  sir,  that 
you  have  in  regard  to  drawing  a  sample  at  the  dock  on  the  arrival  of 
the  product ;  or  of  course,  if  it  comes  in  cars  from  Mexico,  you  can 
make  your  regulations  so  as  to  cover  that,  but  giving  every  concern 
at  the  port  of  entry  a  right  to  have  the  samples  drawn  from  the  car. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  and  the  regulation  were  modeled  some- 
what after  the  internal-revenue  law  for  the  protection  of  the  tax  oji 
whisky. 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  Ycs;  but  they  were  so  drawn  (and  they  were 
drawn  by  the  counsel  of  the  largest  smelter  in  the  United  States) 
that 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  think  they  were  di^awn  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment,-if  I  recollect  correctly. 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  It  may  have  emanated  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment ;  but  the  general  knowledge  or  impression  in  the  metal  trade  is 
that  that  clause  was  drawn  by  the  counsel  for  one  of  the  largest 
smelters  in  the  world,  if  not  the  largest. 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  was  carendlv  considered  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  without  any  question,  and  I  think  it  was  drawn  there. 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  Whoever  drew  it,  the  effect  has  been,  sir,  that  it 
has  stopped  any  small  smelter  from  smelting  lead  ore.  It  has  handed 
the  foreign  business  practically  over  to  a  very  limited  number  of 
people. 

The  Chairman.  The  recollection  of  Major  Lord,  who  was  clerk  of 
the  committee  at  the  time  the  Din^ley  law  was  passed,  is  to  the  same 
effect  as  mine,  that  it  was  drawn  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  LissBEROER.  No  matter  where  it  may  have  been  drawn,  Mr. 
Payne,  I  recall  that  at  that  time  you  fought  rather  hard  against  the 
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duty  as  it  was  put  in ;  and  I  believe  that  we  all  left  Washington  with 
the  idea  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  cent  a  pound  duty  on  lead  ore. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  the  committee  reported  it  to  the 
House,  and  the  way  it  passed  the  House — ^a  cent  a  pound,  lead  in  the 
ore. 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  The  next  thing  that  happened  we  woke  up  to  find 
the  thing  so  drawn  that  it  was  a  cent  and  a  half,  and  there  were  but 
few  in  the  country  that  could  do  it  You  would  have  to  either 
build  entirely  new  works,  and  get  a  great  big  capital,  and  become  one 
of  the  so-called  "octopuses''  yourself,  or  you  were  not  in  it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Randell.  What  do  you  mean  by  "the  way  it  was  drawn?  " 
Do  you  mean  the  amount  or  the  tariff? 

Mr.  LissBEROER.  I  mean  the  way  that  clause  is  drawn,  sir,  if  you 
will  turn  to  paragraph  181. 

Mr.  Randell.  Those  are  the  regulations. 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  Those  are  the  regulations  as  they  have  bean 
adopted  since  by  the  department,  I  do  not  believe  with  any  intention 
of  committing  a  hardship,  but  in  accordance  with  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  duty  paid 
on  lead  coming  into  this  country,  except  for  the  percentage  of  lead 
which  you  say  they  get  free  of  duty  under  the  law. 

Mr.  LrissBERGER.  That  is  correct.  The  whole  thing  works  out,  as 
I  sav,  in  such  a  way  that  it  stops  the  small  smelter. 

Mr.  Randell.  Will  you  file  a  brief?    Are  you  going  to  file  a  brief? 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  Later  on. 

Mr.  Randell.  Will  you  in  the  brief  give  your  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  regulations  ought  to  be  changed  so  as  to  correct  that  evil  ? 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  I  Want  to  say,  sir,  that  because  there  were  so  many 
proxies  at  this  meeting  we  deferred  filing  a  brief,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  the  lead  men  together  later  on.  They  expressed  a  great 
diversity  of  view  as  to  what  they  really  did  want,  and  I  am  speaking 
for  them.  It  was  anything  from  free  trade  to  1  cent  a  pound  duty 
on  pig  lead.  But  I  want  to  say  that  every  one  of  the  lead  manufac- 
turers there  said :  "  We  will  be  very  jjlad,  if  the  duty  on  lead  is  re- 
moved or  partially  removed,  to  have  just  as  much  and  just  as  big  a 
percentage  removed  from  our  manufactured  goods.  We  do  not  feel 
that  we  need  very  much  protection  on  manuractured  lead." 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  If  you  take  the  duty  altogether  off  of  lead  in  the 
ore,  would  the  lead  manufacturers  be  willing  to  have  free  trade  on 
their  articles? 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Absolutely  free  trade? 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  Absolutely  free  trade,  if  you  take  it  off  of  pig  lead. 
They  do  not  advise  it.  They  believe  in  protection,  but  they  sav  that 
if  you  will  give  them  free  lead  they  are  willing  to  take  it  off  their 
manufactured  goods.  That  is  because  they  have  the  best  workmen  in 
the  world,  and  they  can  turn  out  more  per  dollar  day  than  any  other; 
and  even  as  it  is,  with  all  the  expense  added  of  bringing  over  foreign 
lead,  they  can  and  do  sell  their  goods  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  You  expect  to  get  your  lead  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, then,  if  you  have  free  lead  ? 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  No,  sir;  we  do  not.  We  expect  that  our  American 
miners  will  begin  to  stop  paying  the  amounts  they  are  now  paying, 
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and  that  we  will  begin  to  treat  lead  as  other  metals  are  treated,  with- 
out that  great,  big  rake  off  for  certain  smelting  interests  or  all  smelt- 
ing interests.  In  other  words,  we  are  injuring  this  country  in  many 
ways — ^I  will  only  take  one  minute  more,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer  to 
this  Question — ^by  the  high  price  that  we  had  on  lead  in  1906  and  1907. 
To  plumb  a  house  hygienically  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  plumb  it 
with  lead,  or  something  a  good  deal  more  expensive,  and  that  is  tin. 
A  man  who  drinks  water  drawn  from  iron  pipes  is  risking  his  life 
and  his  health— I  am  glad  to  say  not  very  badly ;  but  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  risk.  It  is  for  the  reason  that  we  will  increase  the  use  of  lead 
that  the  manufacturers  of  lead  goods  would  like  to  see  this  tariff 
materially  reduced,  and  we  will  leave  it  with  you,  gentlemen.  We 
believe  that  when  it  comes  to  the  economic  question  of  the  revenue 
required  and  protection  for  the  workmen  you  are  better  judges  than 
we  are. 


J.  H.  M.  SHIHEB,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  ADVOCATES  THE  BEMOVAL 
OF  ALL  DUTY  FEOM  LEAD. 

Philadblphia,  Pa.,  December  i,  1908. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means ^ 

WasfUngton^  D.  C: 

In  filing  my  brief  concerning  the  lead  schedule  I  am.  and  have 
been,  an  ardent  believer  in  a  protective  tariff,  but  I  advocate  the 
removal  of  the  duty  on  lead  because  of*  the  fact  that  a  differential 
is  created  against  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  silver  bullion  produced  in  the  United  States  is  debased  by  reason 
of  the  duty  on  lead. 

I  have  advocated  this  removal  continuously  since  1874,  by  letters 
and  otherwise,  where  I  have  felt  my  efforts  would  avail,'  but  this  is 
the  first  time  that  I  have  been  able  to  get  the  matter  before  the  proper 
authorities. 

The  subject  of  a  differential  is  one  that  is  sometimes  not  easily  ex- 
plained and  is  a  condition  at  all  times  indirectly  created ;  and  what  I 
daim  is  that  the  dni^  on  lead  indirectly  creates  a  differential  against 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States  when  sold  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe  m  competition  with  the  purchases  of  Europe  from  a 
country  on  a  silver  basis,  because  the  duty  on  lead  debases  the  bul- 
lion value  of  every  ounce  of  silver  produced  by  using  lead  as  a  flux 
in  the  smelting  of  the  two  metals. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  loses  the  value  of  such  debasement 
of  the  bullion  value  of  silver  oh  that  portion  of  her  silver  produced 
that  we  sell  abroad. 

We  have  been  shipping  in  recent  yea^s  to  Europe  upward  of 
75,000,000  ounces  of  silver  per  annum.  Therefore  whatever  the 
amount  of  this  reduced  value  of  silver  per  ounce  is,  it  can  be  multi- 
plied by  the  amount  we  ship  abroad  at  least. 

I  submit  to  you  a  statement  as  to  the  purchasing  power  of  £5,000 
sterling  on  a  given  day  to  show  you  the  amount  of  this  differential  cre- 
ated on  a  difference  of  10  cents  per  ounce  in  silver.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  portion  of  silver  bullion  used  by  the  Government  in 
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the  coinage  is  not  affected,  because  the  stamping  of  that  bullion  by 
the  United  States  creates  its  parity  with  gold.  It  is  in  its  bullion 
state  that  its  effect  is  paramount,  because  it  is  in  its  bullion  state 
that  the  markets  of  the  world  recognize  its  standard  of  value.  That 
is  to  say,  the  value  of  an  ounce  of  silver  on  a  given  day  in  London 
is  the  value  of  an  ounce  of  silver  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world, 
and  purchases  of  agricultural  or  other  products  made  on  that  day  in 
India,  Argentine,  or  Egypt  are  settled  for  based  upon  the  price  of 
an  ounce  of  silver  in  London. 

If  London  buys  a  cargo  of  wheat  or  a  cargo  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States  on  that  same  day,  it  is  presumably  purchased  competitively. 
If  an  ounce  of  silver  was  worth  10  cents  more  on  that  day  than  it  was 
worth  one  week  previously,  the  price  per  bushel  of  wheat  or  pound 
of  cotton  would  oe  enhanced  proportionately  or  decreased  were  sil- 
ver 10  cents  per  ounce  lower,  and  the  bushel  of  grain  or  pound  of 
cotton  purchased  in  the  United  States  competitively  would  be  de- 
creased or  enhanced  accordingly.  Therefore  the  duty  on  lead  de- 
bases the  price  of  silver,  and  this  fact  creates  a  differential  against 
the  Unitea  States  by  forcing  us  to  meet  a  lower  competitive  value 
than  we  would  otherwise  have  to  meet. 

The  farmer  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  in  that  portion  of 
our  country  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  realized  that  his 
prosperous  condition  commenced  to  lower  since  1878.  All  of  them 
knew  and  know  that  there  has  been  something  the  matter,  but  few,  if 
any,  of  them  realized  what  causes  were  at  work,  reducing  year  by 
year  the  value  of  their  farm  lands,  until  they  were  reduced,  in  many 
instances,  to  the  value  of  the  buildings  on  tne  land.  Notwithstana- 
ing  this,  during  this  period  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  United 
States,  from  a  mining  and  manufacturing  standpoint,  was  rapidly 
and  surely  increasing.  They  have  not  been  able  to  understand  why 
there  should  be  such  a  difference  in  the  measure  of  increase  and  pros- 

Eerous  conditions  surrounding  one  avenue  of  business,  and  why  such 
lighting  influences  should  surround  another  and  equally  important 
avenue  of  the  business  of  the  country ;  and  while  they  could  get  good 
prices  and  have  got  good  prices  for  their  farm  products  consumed  in 
the  internal  markets  of  tne  United  States,  nevertheless  when  they 
came  to  sell  such  staple  products  as  were  in  demand  abroad  they  were 
met  with  such  low  competitive  prices  for  such  surplus  as  made  the 
average  of  their  earnings  less  than  it  should  be. 

It  is  because  they  were  called  upon  to  sell  their  products  in  the  neutral 
markets  of  the  world  competitively  with  these  same  products  raised 
or  grown  competitively  upon  a  lower  standard  of  values.  That  is  to 
say,  raised  or  grown  in  a  country  where  silver  was  the  basis  of  their 
currency,  because  the  price  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  meat  products  was 
fixed  by  the  price  of  these  products  in  the  neutral  markets  of  the 
world — England,  for  instance — and  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  in 
Liverpool  affected  not  only  that  portion  of  their  surplus  that  they 
shipped  abroad,  but  also  all  which  was  in  their  barns,  their  stacks, 
and  their  granaries.  The  reason  is  plainly  caused  by  the  differential 
created  by  the  duty  on  lead  debasing  the  price  of  silver  bullion. 

The  agriculturists  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  have  had 
these  conditions  to  face.  Not  so  with  France  and  Germany.  France, 
to  equalize  her  agricultural  conditions,  imposes  an  import  duty  of 
approximately  30  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat  entering  France;  Ger- 
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mair^  a  like  amount  approximately.  In  both  countries  agricultural 
conaitions  have  been  prosperous  l>ecause  the  imposition  of  this  im- 
port duty  has  held  the  internal  prices  of  their  products  on  a  higher 
level,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  import  duty  on  lead  holds  the 
internal  prices  of  lead  to  a  higher  value. 

The  manufacturing  and  mming  interests  of  the  United  States 
have  not  had  these  conditions  to  confront,  because  they  have  not 
been  compelled  to  compete  with  manufactured  products  that  were 
DToduced  on  a  silver  basis,  as  their  competition  was  largely  with 
England,  France,  and  (Jermany  and  other  countries  on  a  gold  basis, 
those  countries  that  are  on  a  silver  basis  having  little  or  no  sur- 
plus manufactures,  the  differential  being  only  created  where  a  coun- 
try on  a  gold  basis  purchases  from  a  country  on  a  gold  basis,  in  com- 
petition with  a  nation  on  a  silver  basis. 

In  the  concurrent  smelting  of  lead  and  silver  the  sum  of  the  values 
of  the_  two  metals  represents  the  whole  value  of  the  two  metals.  As 
to  which  of  the  two  metals  is  to  be  considered  the  by-product  of  the 
operation  depends  largely  upon  either  the  volume  of  the  respective 
metals  or  the  value  of  the  respective  metals.  Quoting  from  the  Hon. 
Thomas  B.  Reed's  speech  at  Alfred,  Me.,  on  August  6, 1896,  he  said : 
"  Let  me  tell  you  one  simple  thing  that  the  silver  smelters  would  not 
tell  you ;  probably  one-third — perhaps  I  am  understating  it  or  over- 
stating it — ^probably  one-third  of  the  silver  product  of  the  United 
States  was  produced  as  the  result  of  tariff  on  lead.  It  was  a  by- 
product." 

Measured  by  tonnage,  silver  is  undoubtedly  the  by-product  of 
lead.  Measured  by  values  prior  and  up  to  1872,  lead  was  the  by- 
product of  silver,  but  since  1872  silver  is  the  by-product  of  lead, 
and  since  that  date  it  has  become  more  and  more  so  by  the  decreasing 
values  of  silver  buUion.  This  has  been  caused  by  the  fact  that  in 
1872  it  was  discovered  that  the  dry  silver  ores  of  Colorado  and  else- 
where could  be  best  smelted  with  lead  as  a  flux  in  the  same  manner 
that  limestone  is  used  to  flux  the  oxide  of  iron,  allowing  it  to  form 
metallic  iron.  If  I  remember  aright,  5,000  ounces  of  sflver  was  all 
that  was  produced  by  this  process  in  1872.  Silver  bullion  at  that 
time  was  worth  $1.03  per  ounce.  Since  that  time  all  the  direct 
smelted  silver  has  been  produced  by  that  method.  Of  course  this 
does  not  include  the  silver  produced  either  electrolytically  or  electro- 
chemically.  My  remarks  deal  only  with  the  production  of  silver 
by  the  use  of  lead  as  a  flux,  it  being  only  of  recent  years  that  the 
volume  of  sUver  electrolytically  or  electro-chemically  produced  has 
been  of  importance  as  compared  with  that  produced  by  the  smelting 
process,  and  this  has  tended  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  com- 
plained of. 

The  average  oroduction  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  lead  is  about  100 
ounces,  measurea  by  all  the  silver  produced  and  all  the  lead  produced. 
The  duty  on  lead  can  therefore  be  divided  by  100.  The  present  duty 
oa  lead  is  $42.50  per  ton.  Therefore  it  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
proportionate  effect  of  the  duty  on  lead  would  be  equal  to  42^  cents 
per  ounce  of  silver. 

If  lead  were  on  the  free  list,  the  market  price  of  lead  would  be 
affected  approximately  $42.50  per  ton,  less  the  ocean  freight,  or  prac- 
tically equal  to  40  cents  per  ounce  of  silver  produced  in  the  United 
States  by  the  smelting  process,  and  were  the  production  of  silver 
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confined  to  this  process  alone  it  would  affect  the  value  of  silver  to 
the  extent  of  approximately  40  cents  per  ounce,  but  as  silver  product 
by  the  electrolytic  and  electrp-chemical  processes  has  recently  largely 
increased,  the  effect  would  be  to  reduce  this  40  cents  per  ounce  pro- 
portionately, although  the  total  product  of  lead  has  been  divided  by 
the  total  product  of  silver  produced  by  all  processes  to  arrive  at 
the  average  of  silver  produced  per  ton  of  lead.  All  this,  however, 
can  be  arrived  at  by  consulting  tne  statistics  on  production. 

This  whole  subject  is  a  complicated  one.  If  there  were  only  two 
conditions  under  discussion,  the  subject  would  be  affected  by  a  differ- 
ence; but  when  three  or  more  conditions  are  under  discussion  then 
the  difference  becomes  a  differential,  in  favor  of  or  against  one  or  more 
of  the  conditions  affected,  as,  in  this  case,  a  country  on  a  gold  basis 
buying  from  another  country  on  a  gold  basis  a  product  that  is  bought 
in  competition  with  a  country  on  a  silver  basis  creates  the  differential. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  be  radical,  and  if  it  be  a  fact  that  the  con- 
ditions which  I  have  attempted  to  show  do  exist  (and  I  do  most  con- 
fidently maintain  that  they  do  exist,  although  I  may  be  unable  to  fully 
satisfy  this  committee  of  their  existence^ ,  then  the  duty  on  lead  should 
be  ultimately  removed.  Any  change  oi  the  duty,  however,  should  be 
a  reasonable,  gradual  one,  and  its  final  removal  so  timed  that  the  pro- 
ducers of  silver  who  have  large  works,  and  employ  a  large  number  of 
men,  should  not  be  too  suddenly  affected.  Any  changes  that  may  be 
made  in  the  tariff  should  extend  over  a  term  of  years,  say  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  one-half  cent  per  pound  of  duty  on  lead  per  annum,  which 
would  cover  practically  the  entire  reduction  in  four  years. 

There  is  perhaps  but  one  hardship  that  would  be  the  result  of  this 
reduction  of  duty,  and  that  would  be  the  interests  covered  by  the 
aoft-lead  producing  district  of  Missouri.  There  would  be  no  par- 
ticular hardship  exerted  on  the  smelting  interests,  because  whatever 
they  lose  in  the  duty  on  lead  would  be  made  up  to  them  by  the  in- 
creased price  of  silver,  although  the  volume  of  their  business  would 
presumably  be  curtailed. 

This  subject  has  engrossed  my  attention  since  1874.  At  that  time  I 
urged  friends  and  relatives  of  mine  to  dispose  of  their  holdings  of 
farm  land  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  To-day  some  of  these  same  £irms 
are  worth  only  one-third  of  the  value  that  they  were  at  that  time. 

If,  after  giving  mature  consideration  to  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  duty  on  lead  should  be  removed,  reduced,  or  changed  in  any 
manner,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  interests  of  the  producers 
of  soft  lead  in  the  Missouri  district,  it  should  seem  desirable  that  no 
changes  in  the  tariff  be  made,  then  I  would  urge  that  the  internal-reve- 
nue tax  be  levied  upon  that  portion  of  the  lead  produced  in  the  United 
States  by  the  process  of  smelting  silver  with  lead  as  a  flux  equal  to 
any  duty  that  may  be  imposed  on  lead  imported  into  the  United 
States.  And  I  believe  that  with  equal  propriety  this  same  tax  should 
be  laid  upon  all  silver  produced,  either  electrolytically  or  electro- 
chemically,  where  any  duty  exists  on  any  portion  of  the  metallic 
contents  forming  the  component  parts  of  the  ores  or  metals  put  into 
the  electrolytic  bath  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  silver  contents 
therefrom.  Besides,  this  internal-revenue  tax  would  amount  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $5,000,000  per  annum,  based  upon  the  present  rate 
of  duty,  assuming  approximately  350,000  tons  or  lead  were  produced 
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in  1907  as  the  whole  production  of  the  United  States,  and  assuming 
that  about  two-thirds  of  this  amount  was  produced  in  the  smelting 
and  electrolytic  processes  (my  information  being  that  something 
oyer  100,000  tons  of  soft  lead  was  produced  last  year  in  the  Missouri 
district). 

Either  the  duty  on  lead  of  2^  cents  per  pound  should  be  entirely 
removed  or  an  internal  tax  equal  to  any  duty  that  may  be  imposed 
upon  pig  lead  should  be  levied  upon  that  portion  produced  concur- 
rently with  silver,  because  of  its  effect  in  debasing  the  bullion  value 
of  silver,  which  is  partly  used  in  our  coinage.  Either  remedy  would  be 
equally  effective  in  curing  this  defect  in  an  equitable  distribution  of 
the  duty. 

The  effect  of  either  one  of  these  two  remedies  would  be  instantane- 
ous, would  perfectly  equalize  the  duties,  and  would  wipe  off  of  the  po- 
litical map  the  so-called  "  crime  of  1873."  No  law  that  was  passed  at 
that  time  demonetized  silver  bullion,  and  no  law  that  has  ever  been 
passed,  whether  to  purchase  silver  bullion  or  to  refrain  from  purchas- 
ing silver  bullion,  has  affected  the  price  of  silver  bullion.  Only  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  can  accomplish  this  purpose.  The  new 
methods  introduced  of  smelting  silver  ores  with  lead  as  a  flux  created 
a  condition  certainly  not  contemplated.  Only  because  of  the  fact  that 
silver  is  used  in  part  for  the  world's  currency  would  these  conditions 
be  harmful  or  the  differential  created. 

If  a  process  unknown  prior  to  1872  enabled  the  producer  of  silver 
and  lead  to  produce  his  combined  metal  at  a  cost  very  much  below 
any  world-known  process,  and  if  by  reason  of  his  knowledge  the  pro- 
ducer of  this  country,  having  this  knowledge  and  choosing  to  reach 
out  for  the  world's  market  for  silver,  decided  to  reduce  the  price,  by 
reason  of  the  lower  cost  attained,  the  using  of  this  discovery,  as  a 
country  possessing  this  knowledge,  part  of  our  people  were  benefited. 
But  when  this  knowledge,  acquirea  from  natural  laws  and  sciences, 
vitiated  and  changed  entirely  the  clear  intent  of  our  tariff  law,  viz, 
to  equalize  as  nearly  as  possible  the  protection  of  all  the  country's 
interests,  but  placed  the  agricultural  portion  of  our  country  at  a  dis- 
advantage, then  it  becomes  a  question  of  which  is  the  most  important 
interest  to  protect — ^that  portion  of  our  people  who  are  benented  by 
the  production  of  silver  and  lead  concurrently,  or  the  whole  of  our 
agricultural  population,  or  both  classes — ^because,  after  all,  these  are 
the  two  interests  that  you  gentlemen  of  this  committee  have  to  con- 
sider in  this  whole  question.  The  agriculturists  have  undoubtedly 
suffered  since  1872,  and  only  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  lead  entirely 
or  an  internal-revenue  tax  on  that  portion  of  the  lead  produced  con- 
currently with  silver  will  effect  a  reconciliation  of  the  interests  of 
both  the  agricultural  element  of  the  United  States  and  the  producers 
of  silver  concurrently  with  a  duty-protected  metal. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  as  between  the  two  classes  of  lead,  the  soft 
lead  of  SCssouri  and  the  desilverized  lead,  it  would  be  unfair  to  place 
an  internal  revenue  upon  the  desilverized  lead.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  obviously  unfair  to  allow  a  law  to  continue  to  jjerpetuate  a  con- 
dition it  was  never  intended  to  create,  and  did  not  exist  until  lead  and 
silver  were  smelted  concurrently.  In  all  our  laws  relating  to  the 
tariff  there  are  none  creating  the  effect  herein  pointed  out. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  submit  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  no  moral  right  to  protect  with  a  duty  a  metal  produced 
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concurrently  with  another  metal  that  is  used  for  its  currency,  thereby 
debasing  the  bullion  value  of  the  metal  used  for  its  coinage,  besides 
creating  a  differential  against  its  agricultural  population  in  favor  of 
a  foreign  country. 

J.  N.  M.  Shiher, 
of  L.  <&  R.  Wester  A  Co. 


Exhibit  A. 

Statement  of  purchasing  power  of  €6fi00  sterlirig  on  a  given  day  in 
New  York^  Argentina^  and  India. 

Admitting  that  £5,000  in  gold  would  buy  exactly  the  same  number 
of  bushels  of  wheat  delivered  in  Liverpool  on  the  22d  of  July  from 
any  country  from  which  competitive  wheat  could  be  bought  in  that 
market  by  reason  of  the  freight  on  the  wheat  from  the  remote  ports 
equalizing  the  cost  of  the  wheat  from  the  less  remote  ports;  also  ad- 
mitting l£at  5,000  bushels  of  wheat  would  sell  for  the  same  price  per 
bushel  delivered  in  Liverpool  market  on  a  ^ven  day,  whether  it  came 
from  a  remote  or  less  remote  market,  provided  the  (juality  is  equal  on 
a  given  day,  wheat  based  upon  the  value  of  5  shillings  per  cental, 
equal  to  73^  cents  per  bushel  in  Liverpool,  on  the  22d  day  of  July, 
1896,  £5,000  in  English  gold  would  buy  at  the  resnective  ports  of  New 
York,  ArgentinlEi,  and  India  f.  o.  b.  vessel,  in  New  York  35,662^ 
bushels,  in  India  36,953^  bushels,  and  in  Argentina  37,634^*^  bushels 
of  No.  2  red  or  winter  wheat,  assuming  the  quality  and  grade  would 
be  the  same  in  each  case.  Both  the  freight  and  wheat  from  New 
York  bought  in  the  New  York  market  would  be  settled  for  on  a  gold 
basis ;  the  wheat  bought  from  Argentina  would  be  settled  for  based 
on  the  value  of  the  Argentina  currency,  which  is  silver,  and  the  wheat 
bought  in  India  would  be  settled  for  based  on  the  value  of  the  Indian 
currency,  which  is  silver.  In  making  these  cost  prices  in  silver,  and 
assuming  a  value  of  70  cents  per  ounce  is  put  upon  the  silver,  it  is 
contended  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  lead 
on  the  1st  day  of  February,  1896,  enhanced  the  price  of  silver  bullion 
from  60  up  to  70  cents  per  ounce.  Should  this  purchase  of  wheat 
have  been  made  on  the  30th  day  of  January,  1896,  on  the  basis  of  the 
value  of  silver  at  60  cents  per  ounce,  the  number  of  bushels  purchased 
by  the  £5,000  of  English  gold  in  the  respective  markets  would  have 
been  as  follows:  In  New  York,  35,662^  bushels;  in  India,  42,230 
bushels ;  in  Argentina,  43.010  bushels. 

If,  as  contended,  the  rurther  removal  of  the  duty  of  1  cent  per 
pound  on  lead  were  accomplished,  it  would  enhance  the  value  of  sil- 
ver from  70  cents  per  ounce  to  80  cents  per  ounce.  In  this  case  the 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  £5,000  English  gold  would  purchase, 
supposing  the  price  of  wheat  could  not  have  been  influenced  by  the 
increased  value  of  the  dollar  in  Argentina,  would  be,  in  New  York^ 
85,662  bushels;  in  India,  31,676  bushels;  and  in  Argentina,  32|258 
bushels. 

Is  it  not  fair  to  presume  if  the  price  of  wheat  were  to  advance 
in  Argentina  and  a  smaller  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  could  be  pur- 
chased for  the  £5,000  of  English  gold,  that  wheat  would  advance 
simultaneously  in  the  United  States?    The  fact  is  apparent  tibat  in 
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the  advance  or  fall  of  wheat  in  Argentina  or  in  India  the  price  of 
sUver  and  the  price  of  wheat  are  both  affected  in  these  countries. 
As  to  the  silver,  however,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  monetary  system 
of  the  United  States,  the  values  are  not  affected,  because  the  silver 
dollar  is  the  equal  of  the  gold  dollar  and  the  bullion  prices  of  silver 
have  no  effect  on  the  same.  CSonsequently,  the  price  of  wheat  is 
affected  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  price  of  silver. 

In  New  York  35,662  bushels  of  wheat  would  be  necessary,  at  78* 
cents  per  bushel,-  to  pay  for  £5,000  sterling  at  the  present  rate  ox 
exchange,  and  at  this  time  £4,825  sterling  would  buy  m  India  35,662 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  £4,765  sterling  would  buy  the  same  quantity 
m  Argentina.  With  silver  at  60  cents  an  ounce  it  would  require 
£4,136  sterling  to  buv  the  same  quantity  of  wheat  in  India  and  £4,084 
sterling  to  buy  a  like  amount  in  Argentina ;  but  with  silver  at  80 
cents  per  ounce  it  would  require  £5,514  sterling  to  buy  35,662  bushels 
of  wheat  in  India  and  £5,446  sterling  to  buy  a  like  amount  in 
Aroentina. 

h  it  not  apparent  that  the  United  States  would  have  gotten  an 
equivalent  for  her  35^662  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  highest  amount 
obtainable  for  wheat  m  either  of  the  countries  namecu  rather  than 
the  £5,000  sterling  she  gets  under  the  present  basis  of  prices  ? 


KATMTTATT.   D.    SHTTH,    OEOROETOWlSr,    COLO.,    SUBMITS   BBXET 
BELATIVE  TO  PRODUCTION  OF  LEAD. 

Georgetown,  Colo.,  December  10^  1908. 
HcHL  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Bespected  Sib  :  Inclosed  herewith  I  take  pleasure  in  handing  you 
a  carbon  copv  of  letter  to  the  Denver  Daily  Republican,  published  in 
their  issue  ot  December  10. 

While  I  realize  that  it  is  very  late  in  the  day  to  present  material 
of  this  nature  to  you,  I  trust  that  it  may  be  of  some  slight  service 
and  tend  to  show  in  a  measure  what  the  situation  is  with  us  lead  pro- 
ducers and  what  our  sentiments  are  in  general  if  we  would  express 
them  when  called  upon  to  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  ourselves  and  as 
a  duty  to  those  who  are  so  earnestly  endeavoring  to  represent  us 
ftud  act  wisely  for  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned. 

Thanking  you  for  the  opportunity  afforded  us  for  thus  addressing 
you  in  our  Dehalf ,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Mabshall  D.  Smtth. 


Georgetown,  Colo.,  December  5, 1908. 
WmjAM  Staplbton,  Esq., 

Editor  and  Manager  of  the  Denver  Republican^ 

Denver^  Colo. 
,  Dear  Sir:  A  short  time  back  I  noted  an  editorial  in  your  paper 
^  which  those  .interested  in  the  production  of  lead  were  urged  to 
•ddress  Chairman  Payne,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee,  fur- 
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nishing  him  facts  and  figures  concerning  the  industry,  thereby  en- 
abling him  to  arrive  at  a  more  Just  and  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  situation.  Our  able  Representative,  Mr.  Bonynge,  has  also  made 
it  known,  through  the  columns  of  your  paper  as  well  as  other  publi- 
cations, that  what  is  needed  by  the  defenders  of  the  lead-producing 
interests  is  not  protest,  but  reliable  data. 

Up  until  the  present  time,  being  one  who  is  largely  interested  in 
the  production  of  lead,  I  have  scanned  the  columns  of  various  jjubli- 
cations  in  vain  and  with  deep  recret  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
if  this  reliable  data  had  been  forthcoming  from  the  pens  of  those  not 
only  deeply  interested  but  eminently  able  to  defend  the  cause. 

ui  the  editorial  columns  of  your  issue  of  December  6  I  note  that 
vou  again  urge  the  producers  of  lead  to  address  Mr.  Pajme  in  their 
behalx,  supplying  him  with  all  possible  definite  information  concern- 
ing the  cost  of  mining  and  producing  lead  and  its  relation  to  the 
tariff  and  quoting  a  portion  of  Mr.  Payne's  reply  to  Mr.  Edward 
Dozier,  of  Farmipgton,  Mo.,  a  witness  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  testifying  in  regard  to  the  production  of  lead  in  Missouri. 
A  portion  of  this  quotation  is  such  that  I  can  not  refrain  from  pre- 
senting to  both  you  and  Mr.  Payne  a  few  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
production  of  lead,  with  which  I  am  familiar.  The  quotation  re- 
ferred to  is  as  follows : 

I  think  it  would  throw  light  upon  that  subject  if  you  could  furnish  flgnres 
showing  the  cost  per  pound  of  mining  there  in  your  district.  You  say  It  Is  dif- 
ficult. It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  there  is  any  difficulty,  with  proper  book- 
keeping, in  showing  the  number  of  tons  taken  out  for  a  definite  period  and  the 
wages  paid  out  during  the  same  period.  That  is  an  easy  proposition,  or  should 
be,  in  a  well-conducted  company. 

During  the  years  1901, 1902,  and  1903  I  was  engaged  in  operating  a 
lead  property  m  the  disseminated  lead  district  of  sou3ieastem  Missouri 
and  but  a  few  miles  distant  from  Farmington,  the  residence  of  the 
above-named  witness,  Mr.  Dozier.  Durins;  that  period  we  fas  well  as 
the  other  large  lead  producers  of  that  district)  estimatea  that  the 
quotation  of  lead  needed  to  be  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  $4  per 
hundred  pounds,  and  that  the  grade  of  ore  mined  could  not  fall  below 
4  per  cent  in  lead,  or,  in  other  words,  contain  less  than  80  pounds  of 
lead  to  the  ton  of  ore  in  order  to  break  even  and  somethmg  better 
than  this  to  operate  to  a  profit  In  other  words,  80  pounds  of  lead 
times  $4  per  hundred=$3.20  per  80  pounds,  or  $80  per  ton,  was  what 
it  then  cost  to  produce  lead  from  that  grade  of  ore  in  that  district. 
Furthermore,  it  was  estimated  by  engineers  thoroughly  familiar  with 
that  district,  among  whom  I  may  name  such  men  as  Frank  L.  Nason. 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Arthur  M.  Winslow,  state  geologist  oi 
Missouri,  that  the  average  grade  of  the  commercial  bodies  of  ore  in 
the  Fat  Kiver  district  or  southeastern  Missouri  was  not  above  7  per 
cent.  It  should  be  easy  to  see  from  these  figures  what  effect  the 
slightest  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  upon  lead  would  mean  to  one 
of  the  largest  sources  of  its  supply  in  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
duction of  lead  in  that  section  has  been  reduced  to  such  a  fine  science 
and  has  been  carried  on  upon  such  a  small  margin  for  so  many  years 
that  if  Mr.  Payne  has  not  been  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  data 
corroborative  of  the  above  it  is  certemly  beyond  my  understanding. 

Concerning  the  production  of  lead  in  our  own  State,  Colorado,  it  is 
entirely  a  different  matter,  a  matter  which,  with  the  exception  of 
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probably  not  over  half  a  dozen  mines  in  the  entire  State,  could  not  be 
reduced  to  anything  like  facts  and  figures  and  in  the  case  of  those  ex- 
ceptions only  for  limited  periods  of  time.  To  illustrate  this  point,  I 
will  relate  an  incident  of  the  time  of  the  silver  agitation  prior  to  1893 
which  occurred  on  the  streets  of  Boston. 

Jokes.  Wliy,  they  tell  me  that  silver  can  be  produced  for  25  cents  an  ounce 
out  there  In  Colorado.  What  do  you  know  about  It,  Brown?  You  did  some 
mining  oat  there. 

Bbowit.  Yes;  I  spent  abont  $30,000  out  there  in  one  locality. 

Jones.  WeU,  what  did  it  cost  you  to  mine  silver? 

Bbown.  Don't  know.    Never  mined  a  d d  ounce. 

JoiTES.  What  did  yon  ever  do  with  the  property? 

Bbown.  Sold  it  to  some  New  Yorkers. 

Jones.  What  did  they  do  with  it? 

BsowN.  Struck  it  rich  within  a  year  and  took  out  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

This^  is  a  narration  of  facts  with  the  names  slightly  chan^d,  and 
is  a  fair  sample  of  innumerable  instances  of  more  or  less  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  all  branches  of  metalliferous  mining  in  the  Kocky 
Mountain  r^on. 

To  determine  what  it  costs  per  ounce  to  produce  silver  in  the  above 
instance,  or  we  will  simply  shift  on  to  the  other  foot  and  call  it  lead, 
one  would  need  to  know  what  Jones  paid  for  the  property,  his  com- 
plete expense  account  of  operating  and  maintaining  the  property 
while  in  his  possession,  as  well  as  what  the  New  Yorkers  paid  Jones 
for  the  property  and  a  full  and  complete  account  of  all  their  ex- 
penditure and  m  many  instances  the  same  in  regard  to  a  number  of 
holders  prior  to  Jones. 

Personally,  I  can  state  that  for  more  than  a  year  now  I  have  been 
operating  a  lead-silver  property  to  a  loss,  hoping  tiiat  lead  would 
again  reach  the  $5  mark,  which  would  enabfe  me  to  mine  a 
large  block  of  ground  to  a  profit  which  is  low  in  silver  values,  but 
contains  quite  a  per  cent  of  lead.  In  short,  this  is  one  property  which 
can  not  produce  lead  at  the  present  quotation  of  $4.30  per.  hundred 
pounds,  including  a  coincident  product  of  silver  and  some  gold.  It 
may  not  be  necessary  to  suggest  that  my  operations  to  a  loss  of  this 
property  have  consisted  entirely  of  a  further  development  of  its  re- 
sources and  not  the  production  of  the  metal  in  question. 

If  Mr.  Kozier,  of  Missouri,  considers  it  difficult  to  furnish  figures 
showing  the  cost  of  mining  in  his  district,  I  can  simply  say  that  a 
sizeable  volume  mi^ht  be  compiled  concerning  the  ins  and  outs  of  min- 
ing in  the  Bocky  Mountain  region  in  general  toward  the  same  end 
and  leave  no  one  the  wiser.  In  southeastern  Missouri,  as  well  as  some 
odier  large  lead-producing  localities,  all  the  conditions  are  so  similar 
that  what  applies  to  the  mining  of  one  deposit  will  apply  fairly  well 
to  the  mining  of  another,  whereas  in  the  fissure- vein  mininc  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  in  general  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  find  any 
two  deposits  of  any  metal  the  mining  of  which  would  be  equally 
applicaole  to  both. 

It  will  be  many  years,  in  fact,  if  the  time  ever  comes,  when  deposits 
of  ore  of  various  metals  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  rang- 
ing in  value  up  to  several  million  dollars  may  not  be  produced  to  a 
profit  regardless  of  their  market  value,  so  rich  will  the  ore  be  in  what- 
soever metal  it  may  contain.  Some  or  these  deposits  may  require  the 
expenditure  of  but  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  discover,  while  others 
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may  be  discovered  only  after  the  expenditure  of  many  times  their 
value.  The  possibiU^  of  discovering  one  of  these  largest  deposits 
with  the  mimmum  oi  expenditure  is  the  incentive  which  will  keep 
mining  men  digging  for  all  time  to  come. 

But  I  want  to  ask,  is  this  gambling  chance  a  just  and  suitable 
factor  upon  which  to  base  the  cost  of  mining  any  of  these  metals? 
Since  it  seems  nearly  impossible  throughout  large  sections  of  the 
country  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  definiteness  what  the  actual 
cost  of  production  is  of  an  ounce  of  silver,  an  ounce  of  gold,  a  hundred 
pounds  of  lead,  a  hundred  pounds  of  zinc,  a  pound  of  nickel,  a  pound 
of  cobalt,  a  hundred  pounds  of  tungsten,  and  other  metals,  would  it 
be  amiss  in  coming  to  a  decision  concerning  the  present  tariff  issue 
to  consider  the  fact  that  there  are  to-day  innumerable  deposits  of 
the  ores  of  lead  and  zinc  throughout  the  Bocky  Mountain  region 
unhesitatingly  designated  by  mining  engineers  in  ^neral  as  being 
of  commercial  quantities  ana  value  which  are  lying  idle  and  not  be- 
ing mined  for  reason  of  the  present  low  price  of  these  metals  f  It 
is  needless  to  state  that  it  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Pa^ne  shows  every 
intent  of  fairness  and  is  making  every  reasonable  effort  to  arrive  at 
a  just  and  equitable  decision  concerning  the  tariff  on  lead  and  zinc 
as  well  as  all  other  commodities. 

Yours  for  prosperity,  Marshall  D.  Smith. 


E.  F.  KENDALL,  MANAGER  PAY  ROCK  MINES,  Sn.VER  PLXTME, 
COLO.,  WRITES  RELATIVE  TO  LEAD  PRODUCTION. 

Silver  Plumb,  Colo.,  December  16, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  P^ynb, 

Chairman  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington,  D.  G. 

Eesfected  Sir:  Having  noted  through  the  columns  of  our  local 
papers,  as  well  as  through  the  advices  of  our  esteemed  Representative, 
K.  W.  Bonynge,  that  you  are  desirous  of  obtaining  facts  and  figures 
appertaining  to  the  cost  of  producing  lead  and  their  relation  to  the 
tariff  to  lay  before  your  committee,  I  therefore  take  pleasure  in  ad- 
dressing you. 

The  cost  of  metalliferous  mining  in  this  section  is  subject  to  so 
many  and  varying  conditions  that  it  would  require  a  considerable 
compilation  of  data  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  reliable  determina- 
tion. Presuming  that  it  is  neither  desirable  nor  practicable  to  enter 
into  the  minute  details  of  the  business,  I  will  state  in  brief  that  it 
resolves  itself  into  these  principal  factors,  mining,  hauling,  milling, 
freight  and  sampling,  and  smelting,  which  items  generally  aggregate 
not  less  than  $8  per  ton  of  crude  ore,  which  crude  ore  you  can  see 
would  need  to  contain  more  than  10  per  cent  of  lead  at  a  market  value 
of  $4  per  hundred  to  meet  the  cost  of  production ;  hence  the  result  that 
there  are  not  two  properties  operating  in  this  district  at  present  with 
lead  quoted  at  $4.30  and  zinc  at  $5.05  where  there  were  ten  properties 
operating  two  years  ago  with  lead  at  $6  and  zinc  $6.50  to  $7. 

Of  course  the  above  figures  apply  to  the  mining  of  ore  bodies  after 
they  have  been  discovered  and  developed,  and  does  not  include  the 
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cost  of  exploration  and  development  work  appertaining  thereto, 
which  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  estimate  in  tne  majority  of  cases, 
bat  which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  frequently  far  exceeds  the  gross  value  oi 
the  ore  bodies  discovered. 

Thanking  you  for  your  efforts  toward  an  equitable  adjustment  of 
these  matters,  I  am, 

Most  respectfully,  yours,  E.  F.  Kendall, 

Manager  Pay  Rock  Mines. 


TEE  LEWISTOH  (IDAHO)  COHMESCIAL  CLTTB  PB0TE8TS  AGAINST 
AHY  SESTJCTIOir  OF  THE  DUTY  ON  LEAD. 

LBWIST017,  Idaho,  December  5,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chaimian  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:  At  the  meeting  of  the  governing  board  of  this  club 
to-day  resolutions  recently  passed  by  the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce protesting  acainst  the  reduction  of  the  present  duty  of  1^ 
cents  per  pound  on  lead  ores  and  of  2^  cents  per  pound  on  lead  bullion 
were  unanimously  indorsed,  and  I  was  instructed  to  advise  you  of 
such  action. 

I  was  also  instructed  to  advise  our  Senators  and  Congressmen  that 
it  was  the  sense  of  this  club  that  the  present  duty  on  lead  ores  and 
bullion  should  be  retained  in  the  interests  of  the  lead  mines  of  our 
State. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  A.  Cook,  Secretary. 


SILAS  PRANK,  CEEEDE,  COLO.,  ITKOES  BETENTION  OF  PBESENT 
DUTIES  ON  LEAD  AS  A  FBOTECTIVE  MEASITBE. 

Creede,  Colo.,  December  H^  1908. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Bonynoe,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir  :  Lead,  first  of  all,  oufi[ht  to  be  one  of  the  products  of  this  coun- 
try that  ^ould  receive  the  fullest  protection  by  duty  to  maintain  its 
price  and  production.  Lead  is  a  metal  that  must  be  mined  as  all  min- 
erals are,  and  when  removed  from  the  earth  it  depreciates  the  value 
of  its  source  by  the  amount  removed,  as  it  can  never  be  replaced,  and 
the  supply  wiu  surely  be  exhausted  in  a  limited  time. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  continue  the  production  of 
lead  that  it  should  demand  a  jgood  price  for  the  reason  mat  mining  is 
not  like  other  business,  as  it  is  impossible  to  fi^re  out  just  what  the 
future  will  be  for  a  mine  that  has  not  been  fully  explored.  Some 
properties  look  like  they  might  be  made  to  rank  among  Uie  largest 
producers  and  without  any  known  reason  turn  out  to  be  worthless  and 
cost  the  owners  vast  sums  of  money.  To  continue  the  production  the 
prices  must  look  inviting  to  capitalists  or  otherwise  they  will  not  take 
the  chances  of  placing  tneir  money  for  the  development  of  this  indus- 
try. The  mining  industry  is  so  largely  supported  because  people  think 
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it  is  a  quick  way  to  become  wealthy,  and  if  prices  are  reduced  it  will 
afford  no  incentive  to  try  and  find  or  develop  a  mine,  because  if  you 
do  find  one  it  will  not  return  more  than  any  ordinary  investment, 
such  as  stocks  and  bonds,  which  one  can  purchase  and  always  figure 
on  a  certain  percentage  on  the  money  invested  without  any  trouble  or 
responsibility. 

To  make  the  mining  of  lead  a  permanent  thing,  the  price  must  be 
sustained,  as  otherwise  mining  men  will  not  look  for  and  develop 
mines  of  this  nature  and  the  supply  of  lead  will  be  dependent  upon 
that  found  incidental  to  other  kmds  of  mining.  It  is  more  expensive 
now  to^  operate  lead  mines  than  it  wa^  in  the  past,  as  in  most  lead- 
producing  sections  it  requires  large  hoisting  plants  and  expensive 
pumping  machinery  and  other  heavy  and  costly  appliances  to  mine. 
The  minmg  now  is  of  a  deep  character  and  requires  all  modem  equip- 
ment to  make  money.  I  wul  venture  to  say  that  of  all  the  properties 
now  operating,  not  10  per  cent  of  them  pay  dividends  and  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  compute  the  amount  of  money  expended  in  looking 
for  mines  and  operating  the  ones  that  do  not  pay  the  percentage 
of  net  earnings  on  the  whole  investment  each  year  would  not  pay  as 
much  as  the  interest  on  the  same  investment  in  Government  bonds.  It 
is  quite  true  that  some  lead  mines  are  large  dividend  payers  and 
appeal  strongly  to  some  to  venture  into  the  mining  business,  but  we 
do  not  hear  about  the  many  failures  and  are  apt  to  be  overimpressed 
with  the  possibilities  of  the  lead-mining  industry. 

The  lead  mines  furnish  thousands  of  people  with  work  and  it 
affects  business  not  only  in  the  mining  centers,  but  also  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  districts  of  this  country.  Mines  and 
mining  men  have  done  more  to  develop  the  western  country  than  any 
other  class  of  people.  The  mines  were  first  discovered  and  then  the 
railroads  were  built  and  the  smelters  and  mills  erected ;  then  the  farm- 
ing and  fruit  raising  followed,  if  the  soil  happened  to  be  suitable  to 
the  latter  industries. 

If  the  duty  on  lead  is  not  retained  the  wages  that  the  miner  re- 
ceives will  no  doubt  have  to  be  reduced,  and  this  class  of  labor  should 
be  well  paid,  because  it  is  a  hazardous  occupation  and  some  of  our  best 
men  follow  this  for  their  livelihood.  This  country  is  in  direct  com- 
petition with  the  producers  of  lead  in  Mexico,  where  the  wages  are 
just  about  one-third  of  the  wages  paid  to  miners  in  this  country.  We 
should  not  be  subjected  to  competition  with  this  class  of  laboh  We 
should  be*  allowed  the  full  protection  that  the  present  tariff  gives  to 
us,  and  then  if  we  have  an  overproduction  it  gives  us  a  chance  to  sell 
in  foreign  countries,  which  keeps  this  industry  moving^  continuously 
and  affords  work  for  those  dependent  upon  lead  mining  and  indi- 
rectljr  benefits  other  lines  of  business. 

This  Government  is  not  required  to  spend  any  money  looking  after 
the  products  of  mines  as  it  is  for  other  purposes,  and  the  mining 
business  is  one  that  is  legitimate  and  inexpensive  to  the  Government, 
and  should  be  encouraged  in  every  fair  manner^  or  otherwise  this  par- 
ticular metal  will  cease  to  be  produced  in  this  country  in  quantity 
after  the  present  large  mines  are  worked  out,  which  will  occur  in  time. 

The  foundation  and  emanation  of  our  great  wealth  comes  from 
mining  and  farming,  and  if  the  country  is  to  maintain  prosperitjr 
these  particular  industries  should  be  given  all  help  that  can  be  di- 
rected toward  sustaining  prices;  without  good  prices  for  our  metals 
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and  good  prices  for  our  farm  products  the  country  will  not  ^ow  nor 
will  wages  remain  where  they  are  nor  will  the  manufacturing  industry 
employ  the  thousands  that  it  is  now  doing.  If  the  miner  can  afford 
to  pay  the  duty  that  is  charged  on  material  he  uses,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  farmer  can  do  so,  and  as  all  other  business  is  de- 
pendent upon  mining  and  farming  there  should  not  be  any  complaint 
from  any  other  source  regarding  the  tariff  which  would  affect  these 
great  foundations  of  the  wealth  of  this  great  country.  Unless  the 
vjovemment  thinks  that  lead  mining  is  a  detriment  to  the  people  of 
our  States  it  can  not  do  other  than  sustain  the  present  duty  on  lead. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

Silas  Frank. 


THE  LEAD  FBODXTCEBS  AND  MINEBS  OF  IDAHO  ASK  EETENTION 
OF  FEESENT  DFTIES  OH  LEAD  OBE  AHD  BXTLLION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  J,  1908, 
GoKMrrcEE  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentucmen:  On  behalf  of  the  lead-producing  industry  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  and  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  generally,  we 
respectfuUy^  petition  your  honoraole  conmiittee  not  to  make  any 
reduction  m  the  present  lead  tariff  schedules,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  lead  in  ores  and  bullion,  paragraphs  181  and  182. 

But  while  speaking  particularly  for  the  lead  producers  of  the  Far 
West,  practicsdlv  all  that  we  have  to  say  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  producers  or  soft  lead  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Wisconsin. 

In  support  of  our  petition,  we  submit  the  following  facts  for  your 
careful  consideration : 

That  at  the  present  time  there  are  no  exports  of  lead  from  the  United 
States,  except  a  portion  of  the  lead  imported  and  smelted  in  bond; 
but  that  there  has  been  imported  and  consumed  in  the  United  States 
daring  the  last  three  years  105,000  tons  of  foreign  lead,  equal  to  over 
10  per  cent  of  the  entire  domestic  production  of  lead  during  that 
period. 

That  any  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  on  lead  in  ores  and  bullion 
would  result  in  the  practical  suspension  of  the  mining  and  production 
of  lead  ores  in  the  United  States. 

That  the  mining  and  production  of  lead  ores  in  the  United  States 
is  an  industry  of  very  great  value  and  importance  to  the  people  of 
this  country. 

That  the  suspension  of  such  mining  and  production  of  lead  ores 
would  deprive  our  people  of  the  great  financial  benefits  which  flow 
from  the  present  industry,  and  to  a  corresponding  extent  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  the  foreign  producers  of  lead. 

That  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  lead  and  the  suspension  of  lead 
mining  in  the  United  States  would  not  result  in  any  appreciable 
benefit  to  the  consumers  of  manufactured  lead  products. 

For  more  than  fourteen  months  past  the  New  York  quotation  for 
lead  averaged  approximately  4.3  cents  per  pound,  which  is  also  the 
quotation  at  the  present  time. 
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it  is  a  quick  wa^  to  become  wealthy,  and  if  prices  are  reduced  it  will 
afford  no  incentive  to  try  and  find  or  develop  a  mine,  because  if  you 
do  find  one  it  will  not  return  more  than  any  ordinary  investment, 
such  as  stocks  and  bonds,  which  one  can  purdiase  and  always  figure 
on  a  certain  percentage  on  the  money  invested  without  any  trouble  or 
responsibility. 

To  make  the  mining  of  lead  a  permanent  thing,  the  price  must  be 
sustained,  as  otherwise  mining  men  will  not  look  for  and  develop 
mines  of  this  nature  and  the  supply  of  lead  will  be  dependent  upon 
that  found  incidental  to  other  kinds  of  mining.  It  is  more  expensive 
now  to^  operate  lead  mines  than  it  wa^  in  the  past,  as  in  most  lead* 
producing  sections  it  requires  large  hoisting  plants  and  expensive 
pumping  machinery  and  other  heavy  and  costly  appliances  to  mine. 
The  mining  now  is  of  a  deep  character  and  requires  all  modem  equip- 
ment to  make  money.  I  wul  venture  to  say  that  of  all  the  properties 
now  operating,  not  10  per  cent  of  them  pay  dividends  and  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  compute  the  amount  of  money  expended  in  looking 
for  mines  and  operating  the  ones  that  do  not  pay  the  percentage 
of  net  earnings  on  the  whole  investment  each  year  would  not  pay  as 
much  as  the  interest  on  the  same  investment  in  Government  bonds.  It 
is  quite  true  that  some  lead  mines  are  large  dividend  payers  and 
appeal  strongly  to  some  to  venture  into  the  mining  business,  but  we 
do  not  hear  about  the  many  failures  and  are  apt  to  be  overimpr^sed 
with  the  possibilities  of  the  lead-mining  industry. 

The  lead  mines  furnish  thousands  of  people  with  work  and  it 
affects  business  not  only  in  the  mining  centers,  but  also  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  districts  of  this  country.  Mines  and 
mining  men  have  done  more  to  develop  the  western  country  than  any 
other  class  of  people.  The  mines  were  first  discovered  and  then  the 
railroads  were  built  and  the  smelters  and  mills  erected ;  then  the  farm- 
ing and  fruit  raising  followed,  if  the  soil  happened  to  be  suitable  to 
the  latter  industries. 

If  the  duty  on  lead  is  not  retained  the  wages  that  the  miner  re- 
ceives will  no  doubt  have  to  be  reduced,  and  this  class  of  labor  should 
be  well  paid,  because  it  is  a  hazardous  occupation  and  some  of  our  best 
men  follow  this  for  their  livelihood.  This  country  is  in  direct  com- 
petition with  the  producers  of  lead  in  Mexico,  where  the  wages  are 
just  about  one-third  of  the  wages  paid  to  miners  in  this  country.  We 
should  not  be  subjected  to  competition  with  this  class  of  laboh  We 
should  be  allowed  the  full  protection  that  the  present  tariff  gives  to 
us,  and  then  if  we  have  an  overproduction  it  gives  us  a  chance  to  sell 
in  foreign  countries,  which  keeps  this  industrv  moving  continuoudy 
and  affords  work  for  those  dependent  upon  lead  mining  and  indi- 
rectljr  benefits  other  lines  of  business. 

This  Government  is  not  required  to  spend  any  money  looking  after 
the  products  of  mines  as  it  is  for  other  purposes,  and  the  mining 
business  is  one  that  is  legitimate  and  inexpensive  to  the  Government, 
and  should  be  encouraged  in  every  fair  manner,  or  otherwise  this  par- 
ticular metal  will  cease  to  be  produced  in  this  country  in  q^uantity 
after  the  present  large  mines  are  worked  out,  which  will  occur  in  time. 

The  foundation  and  emanation  of  our  great  wealth  comes  from 
mining  and  farming,  and  if  the  country  is  to  maintain  prosperity 
these  particular  industries  should  be  given  all  help  that  can  be  di- 
rected toward  sustaining  prices;  without  good  prices  for  our  metals 
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out  of  work,  as  well  as  the  15,000  miners  and  others  directly 
employed  in  and  about  the  mines.  The  Rocky  Mountain  region  pro- 
duces about  two-thirds  of  the  total  lead  mined  in  the  UnitS  States, 
the  other  third  being  produced  by  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Wisconsin; 
and  tiie  suspension  of  lead  mining  would  cause  a  corresponding  loss 
to  the  peopfe  of  those  States. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  lead  output  of  the  State  of  Idaho  is  pro- 
duced by  the  mines  of  the  CJoeur  d'Alene  district,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State.  The  importance  of  the  industry  in  that  district  can  not 
be  stated  more  forcibly  than  it  was  stated  in  the  decision  of  Judge 
Beatty  of  the  United  States  court,  district  of  Idaho,  in  certain  liti- 
gation in  which  an  injunction  was  sought  to  close  the  mines,  from 
which  opinion  we  quote  as  follows: 

If  tMB  injunction  is  granted,  it  must  result  in  the  closing  not  only  of  the  mills, 
but  also  the  minea  Generally  the  ores  are  of  such  low  grade  that  they  can  not 
profitably  be  shipped  until  concentrated ;  hence  the  mills  must  be  operated.  If 
Ihey  are,  the  water  used  in  them  must  finally  reach  the  said  river,  bearing  such 
sediment  as  it  is  impossible  to  impound  in  the  reservoirs.  The  court  must  con- 
sider the  consequences  of  closing  these  mills  and  mines.  It  must  bear  In  mind 
the  very  great  liardshlp  and  loss  to  the  defendants.  They  have  many  millions 
of  dollars  invested  in  their  properties  and  are  now  conducting  an  Immense 
business,  which  is  not  only  of  much  profit  to  them,  but  also  of  great  business 
interest  to  others.  But  of  equal  consideration  is  the  fact  that  it  would  deprive 
thousands  of  laborers  of  employment  who  are  now  earning  good  wages.  Also 
there  are  many  others  engaged  in  various  avocations  who  would  be  seriously  af- 
fected. I  presume  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  ten  to  twelve  thousand  peo- 
ple who  are  now  earning  a  livelihood  through  the  operation  of  these  mines  and 
mills,  all  of  whom  would  be  seriously  injured  by  an  injunction.  The  court  will 
long  hesitate  before  talking  such  a  drastic  mode  of  guarding  complainant's  In- 
terest, as  would  result  in  incalculable  injury,  not  only  to  the  defendants,  but 
also  to  large  communities. 

But  admitting  tliat  complainants  have  suffered  injury  and  may  suffer  more, 
from  the  causes  alleged,  there  Is  a  potent  reason  why  the  court  should  exercise 
its  discretion  against  the  issue  of  a  restraining  order.  Without  detailing  the 
reasons,  such  an  order  would  mean  the  closing  of  every  mill  and  mine,  of  every 
Bbofi,  store,  or  place  of  business  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes.  There  are  about  12,000 
people,  the  majority  of  whom  are  laboring  people  dependent  upon  the  mines 
for  their  livelihood.  Not  only  would  their  present  occupation  cease,  but  all 
tliese  people  must  remove  to  other  places,  for  the  mines  constitute  the  sole 
means  of  occupation,  and  when  they  finally  dose,  Wallace  and  Wardner,  Gem 
and  Burke,  and  their  surrounding  mountains  will  again  become  the  abode  only 
of  sUence  and  the  wUd  ftiuna.  Any  court  must  hesitate  to  so  act  as  to  bring 
such  results. 

This  decision  of  Judge  Beatty,  denying  the  injunction,  has  been 
recently  affirmed  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  an 
opinion  wherein  the  following  language  is  used : 

The  ertent  and  value  of  the  mining  operations  of  the  appellees  are  not  con- 
troverted, and  it  is  practically  conceded  on  behalf  of  the  appellants  that  the 
granting  of  the  Injunction,  to  which  it  is  insisted  they  are  entitled,  must  neces- 
sarily result  in  closing  those  great  operations  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  region,  in 
the  depopulation  of  that  section  of  the  country,  the  destruction  not  only  of  the 
mining  business  there,  but  the  business  of  the  numerous  towns  that  are  shown 
by  the  record  to  be  wholly  dependent  upon  that  industry,  and  the  depriving 
of  many  of  the  farmers  themselves  in  the  valley  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  River 
of  a  market  for  their  products.  If  the  established  principles  of  equity  entitle 
the  appellants  to  this  drastic  relief,  it  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  awarded 
th^n,  however  disastrous  the  consequences.  But  is  the  case  made  by  the 
record  such  as  to  demand  or  even  justify  the  injunction  sought?  It  is  very 
evident  from  the  record  that  the  exaggerations  and  misstatement  of  matters 
of  fact  are  very  gross.    The  case  itself  is,  like  all  such  cases  are,  of  very  great 
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Should  the  tariff  on  lead  in  ores  and  bullion  be  reduced,  it  would 
mean  the  practical  suspension  of  lead  production  in  Idaho,  and  the 
cessation  of  prospecting  for  other  lead  fields  or  mines.  For  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  early  years  in  the  life  of  a  lead  mine  are 
not  only  profitless,  but  absorb  a  large  amount  of  money  and  ener^ 
in  its  development  to  a  paying  basis;  and  the  latter  years  in  the  liie 
of  a  mine  are  also  generally  unprofitable,  by  reason  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  large  plant  and  organization  which  has  been  built  up, 
while  the  ores  are  diminishing  m  quantity  and  value.  The  inter- 
mediate period,  during  which  the  mme  is  actively  producing,  is  the 
only  period  in  which  any  profit  can  be  made ;  and  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  during  such  a  period  to  lay  aside  enough  to  cover  con- 
struction and  equipment  accounts,  and  the  redemption  of  capital  in- 
vested, together  with  fair  interest  thereon,  should  the  tariff  on  lead 
be  reduced. 

In  that  event  profitable  lead  mining  in  Idaho  would  necessarily 
cease,  and  many  of  the  mines  would  be  forced  to  close,  which  woula 
result  in  a  disorganization  of  the  lead-smelting  industry  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  for  these  ar^ntiferous  lead  ores  are  essential  to 
the  economic  smelting  of  the  siliceous  ores  produced  by  the  mines  of 
California,  Nevada^  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Montana.  Without  them 
the  smelting  charge  for  the  siliceous  ores  would  be  greatly  increased, 
so  that  much  of  such  siliceous  ores  could  no  longer  be  produced  at 
a  profit.  The  closing  of  the  lead  mines  would  thus  be  the  cause 
of  closing  many  other  mines  and  diminishing  the  output  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  resulting  in  a  large  loss  to  the  people  of  California. 
Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Montana,  and  throwing  thousands  oi 
men  out  of  work  in  those  States. 

The  smelting  plants  which  could  obtain  no  substitute  for  these 
lead  ores  would  also  be  forced  to  close. 

In  this  connection  we  quote  the  following  from  an  article  review- 
ing the  history  of  lead  production  in  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1907,  which  appeared  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of 
January  4,  1908: 

The  restriction  of  operations  by  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany and  United  States  Smelting,  Refining  and  Mining  Company  affected  seri- 
ously the  producers  of  siliceous  gold  ore  at  Tonopah  and  Goldfield,  Nev.  These 
ores  are  smelted  largely  on  the  lead  basis.  They  are  mixed  with  lead  ore^  and 
consequently  in  smelting  them,  pig  lead  is  produced,  but  lead  being  quite  un- 
salable the  companies  naturally  desired  to  produce  as  little  as  possible,  and 
consequently  were  unable  to  smelt  so  much  of  the  siliceous  ore  as  usual.  The 
refusal  of  the  companies  to  accept  siliceous  ore  caused  considerable  outcry  in 
Nevada,  where  the  conditions  were  not  understood,  but,  of  course,  the  smelters 
in  self-defense  could  not  do  otherwise  than  they  did,  the  financial  situation  being 
such  that  an  increased  amount  of  money  could  not  be  safely  locked  up  in  ores 
not  immediately  available  for  smelting. 

The  lead-mining  industry  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  gives 
employment  to  about  15,000  men,  at  the  highest  average  wages 
paid  to  labor  in  the  United  States.  The  transportation  of  the 
ores  and  the  pig  lead  produced  therefrom  give  to  the  railways  of 
the  country  an  annual  revenue  of  between  $6,000,000  and  $7,000,000, 
besides  the  transportation  of  the  supplies  used  in  operating  the 
mines,  and  by  the  numerous  communities  dependent  upon  them. 
The  closing  of' the  lead  mines  would  cut  off  tliis  revenue  from  the 
railroads,  causing  several  thousand  railway  employees  to  be  thrown 
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out  of  work,  as  well  as  the  15,000  miners  and  others  directly 
employed  in  and  about  the  mines.  The  Rocky  Mountain  region  pro- 
duces about  two-tibirds  of  the  total  lead  mined  in  the  United  States, 
the  other  third  being  produced  by  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Wisconsin; 
and  the  su^)ension  of  lead  mining  would  cause  a  corresponding  loss 
to  the  people  of  those  States. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  lead  output  of  the  State  of  Idaho  is  pro- 
duced by  the  niines  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State.  The  importance  of  the  industry  in  that  district  can  not 
be  stated  more  forcibly  than  it  was  stated  in  the  decision  of  Judge 
Beatty  of  the  United  States  court,  district  of  Idaho,  in  certain  liti- 
gation in  which  an  injunction  was  sought  to  close  the  mines,  from 
which  opinion  we  quote  as  follows: 

If  this  injonction  is  granted,  it  must  resnlt  in  the  closing  not  only  of  the  mills, 
but  also  the  mines.  Generally  the  ores  are  of  such  low  grade  that  they  can  not 
profitably  be  shipped  until  concentrated ;  hence  the  mills  must  be  operated.  If 
they  are,  the  water  used  in  them  must  finally  reach  the  said  river,  bearing  such 
sediment  as  it  is  impossible  to  Impound  in  the  reservoirs.  The  court  must  con- 
sider the  consequences  of  closing  these  mills  and  mines.  It  must  bear  in  mind 
the  very  great  hardship  and  loss  to  the  defendants.  They  have  many  millions 
of  dollars  invested  in  their  properties  and  are  now  conducting  an  immense 
business*  which  is  not  only  of  much  profit  to  them,  but  also  of  great  business 
interest  to  others.  But  of  equal  consideration  is  the  fact  that  it  would  deprive 
thousands  of  laborers  of  employment  who  are  now  earning  good  wages.  Also 
there  are  many  others  engaged  in  various  avocations  who  would  be  seriously  af- 
fected. I  presume  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  ten  to  twelve  thousand  peo- 
ple who  are  now  earning  a  livelihood  through  the  operation  of  these  mines  and 
mills,  all  of  whom  would  be  seriously  injured  by  an  injunction.  The  court  wiU 
long  hesitate  before  taking  such  a  drastic  mode  of  guarding  complainant's  in- 
terest, as  would  result  in  incalculable  injury,  not  only  to  the  defendants,  but 
also  to  large  communities. 

But  admitting  that  complainants  have  suffered  injury  and  may  suffer  more, 
from  the  causes  alleged,  there  is  a  potent  reason  why  the  court  should  exercise 
its  discretion  against  the  issue  of  a  restraining  order.  Without  detailing  the 
reasons,  such  an  order  would  mean  the  closing  of  every  mill  and  mine,  of  every 
shop,  store,  or  place  of  business  in  the  Ckieur  d'Alenea  There  are  alK)ut  12,000 
people,  the  majority  of  whom  are  laboring  people  dependent  upon  the  mines 
for  their  livelihood.  Not  only  would  their  present  occupation  cease,  but  all 
these  people  must  remove  to  other  places,  for  the  mines  constitute  the  sole 
means  of  occupation,  and  when  they  finally  dose,  Wallace  and  Wardner,  Gem 
and  Burke,  and  their  surrounding  mountains  will  again  become  the  abode  only 
of  silence  and  the  wild  fauna.  Any  court  must  hesitate  to  so  act  as  to  bring 
such  results. 

This  decision  of  Judge  Beatty,  denying  the  injunction,  has  been 
recently  affirmed  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  an 
opinion  wherein  the  following  language  is  used : 

The  extent  and  value  of  the  mining  operations  of  the  appellees  are  not  con- 
troverted, and  it  is  practically  conceded  on  behalf  of  the  appellants  that  the 
granting  of  the  injunction,  to  which  it  is  insisted  they  are  entitled,  must  neces- 
sarily result  in  closing  those  great  operations  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  region,  in 
the  depopulation  of  that  section  of  the  country,  the  destruction  not  only  of  the 
mining  business  there,  but  the  business  of  the  numerous  towns  that  are  shown 
by  the  record  to  be  wholly  dependent  upon  that  industry,  and  the  depriving 
of  many  of  the  farmers  themselves  in  the  valley  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  River 
of  a  market  for  their  products.  If  the  established  principles  of  equity  entitle 
the  appellants  to  this  drastic  relief,  it  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  awarded 
them,  however  disastrous  the  consequences.  But  is  the  case  made  by  the 
record  such  as  to  demand  or  even  justify  the  injunction  sought?  It  is  very 
evident  from  the  record  that  the  exaggerations  and  misstatement  of  matters 
of  fiict  are  very  gross.    The  case  itself  is,  like  all  such  cases  are,  of  very  great 
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Importance  and  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  care  and  cantion  In  its 
consideration  and  disposition  lest  the  weak  be  not  afforded  the  protection  to 
which  they  may  be  Justly  entitled,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  lest  the  strong  be 
denied  their  just  rights,  acquired  in  the  pursuit  of  enterprises  not  only  lawful 
in  themselves,  but  sanctioned  and  encouraged  by  both  national  and  state  legis- 
lation, and  redounding  to  the  great  good  of  thousands  of  people  and  to  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

The  profits  derived  from  lead  mining  are,  taken  altogether,  small. 
They  may  in  some  cases  be  large,  though  even  in  such  cases  the  mines 
which  may  be  in  bonanza  to-day  have  had  their  periods  of  hard  times 
and  will  have  them  again.  Bonanzas  are  notoriously  short  lived. 
But,  taking  the  industry  as  a  whole,  the  profits  do  not  pay  back  the 
investment  and  interest  thereon.  Scores  of  mines  are  developed  and 
operated  at  a  loss,  though  always  in  the  hope  of  better  things  to 
come — ^the  hope  of  finding  a  bonanza.  But  if  the  tariff  be  taken  off 
lead,  even  the  average  bonanza  lead-ore  deposit  would  yield  little  or 
no  profit,  and  there  would  be  taken  away  the  incentive  which  causes 
miners  to  seek  and  deyeloi)  lead  mines. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  mining  is  unlike  other  businesses, 
in  that  the  longer  a  mine  is  operated  the  less  its  intrinsic  value  be- 
comes. It  uses  up  its  capital  continuously  by  the  exhaustion  of  its  ore 
bodies,  and  its  profits  must  be  considered  not  only  as  interest  on 
capital  invested,  out  as  a  redemption  of  capital  as  well. 

From  a  book  published  this  year,  entitled  "  Lead  and  Zinc  in  the 
United  States,"  by  W.  R.  Ingalls,  editor  of  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal,  we  quote  the  following  relative  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing lead  in  this  country : 

But  In  the  meantime  the  ores  of  high  grade  In  lead  and  silver  have  dis- 
appeared, and  It  has  come  to  pass  that  the  bulk  of  the  lead  production  of  the 
United  States  Is  obtained  from  very  low-grade  ore.  It  Is  undeniable  that  the 
tariff  on  lead  has  raised  the  price  which  American  consumers  have  had  to  pay. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  at  certain  periods  the  price  has  been  maintained  in  this 
way  at  figures  which  have  given  unnecessary  advantage  to  the  producers. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  from  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  industry 
that  the  increase  in  domestic  lead  production,  which  has  not  more  than  corre- 
sponded with  the  increase  in  domestic  consumption,  has  been  greatly  stimulated 
by  the  advantage  in  price  which  the  tariff  has  bestowed,  and,  moreover,  this 
has  fostered  not  only  the  lead  industry  alone,  but  also  the  mining  and  smelting 
of  ores  containing  the  precious  metals,  which.  In  the  absence  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  lead  ore,  would  have  to  be  worked  by  less  economical  methods. 

It  is  dangerous  to  generalize  the  cost  of  producing  lead  for  the  whole  coun- 
try, or  even  for  a  particular  district.  In  the  case  of  southeastern  Missouri  this 
can  be  done  with  more  safety  than  in  any  other,  because  there  the  only  value 
of  the  ore  is  in  its  lead  content,  and  the  grade  of  the  ore  mined,  conditions  of  oc- 
currence, and  methods  of  mining  are  rather  uniform  throughout  the  district. 
In  1882  the  cost  of  pig  lead  delivered  at  St.  Louis  by  the  large  producers  was 
o  to  3.5  cents  per  pound.^  In  18S4  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  *  that  if  freights  were  better  adjusted  the  majority  of  the 
producers  of  the  United  States  could  stand  a  price  of  8.5  cents,  or  even  3.25 
cents,  but  the  pressure  of  lead  at  2.75  cents  would  be  such  that  as  that  figure 
was  approached  the  number  of  idle  mines  would  increase  in  geometrical  ratio. 

In  1899  the  cost  to  the  principal  producers  of  southeastern  Missouri  was  2.25 
per  pound,  delivered  at  St.  liouis.  However,  none  of  the  figures  above  given 
includes  interest  -on  the  money  invested,  return  of  the  principal,  etc.<*    The  por- 

«  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1882,  p.  312. 

*  February  2,  1884. 

^  It  is  utterly  misleading  to  draw  conclusions  from  figures  which  do  not  take 
those  factors  into  account.  Producers  who  are  already  established  may  be  wil- 
ling for  a  time  to  sell  their  output  at  a  price  which  returns  only  the  direct  cost,  or 
even  less,  rather  than  incur  the  greater  loss  of  suspending  operations,  but  so  long 
HS  such  a  condition  exists  no  new  capital  will  go  into  a  business  where  the 
dventurers  can  not  see  a  return  of  the  principal  and  a  proper  Interest  upon  it 
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chase  of  an  acreage  of  land  sufficient  to  warrant  development  on  a  large  scale, 
the  sinking  of  shafts  and  equipment  of  plant  a  few  years  ago  would  cost  about 
$1,000,000  for  a  productive  capacity  of  10,000  tons  of  pig  lead  per  annum.  Esti- 
mating amortization  at  10  per  cent  and  interest  at  5  per  cent,  the  annual  fixed 
charge  would  have  been  $150,000,  or  0.76  cent  per  pound  of  lead.  A  total 
cost  of  productioii  of  8  cents  per  pound,  basis  St  Louis,  is  probably  the  lowest 
on  record  for  the  southeastern  Missouri  lead.  At  present  the  cost  Is  consider- 
ably higher.  It  is  a  fact  that  this  lead  has  been  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  8 
cents,  but  it  has  been  at  a  less,  all  charges  considered. 

In  Chapter  I  it  ¥ras  estimated  that  the  cost  of  producing  lead  in  the  Ck)enr 
d'Alene  in  1007  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  3.3  to  3.5  cents  per  pound,  basis 
New  York  delivery ;  i.  e.,  if  the  price  of  lead  should  be  3.5  cents  per  pound  and 
the  price  of  silver  50  cents  per  ounce  at  New  York,  some  of  the  Ck)eur  d'Alene 
large  producers  would  realize  no  profit  even  after  disregarding  allowances  for 
amortization.  It  would  be  highly  difficult  to  generalize  the  capital  account  in 
tills  district,  but  probably  it  would  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  to  say  that  the 
total  cost  of  producing  lead  in  the  Coeur  d*Alene  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  4 
cents  per  pound,  when  silver  is  worth  only  50  cents  per  ounce. 

There  is  no  question  that  lead  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  in  Mexico, 
Borope,  and  Australia  than  in  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  the  price  at 
London  for  long  periods  has  l>een  lower  than  3  cents  per  pound,  and  the  output 
of  the  mines  is  maintained.  The  superior  advantage  of  the  foreign  countries 
Is  partly  in  cheaper  labor,  partly  higher  grades  of  ore,  which  more  frequently 
than  in  America  yield  two  valuable  products,  e.  g.,  zinc  and  lead,  as  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  partly  in  shorter  railway  hauls.  The  cost  of  smelting  and  refining 
Is  as  low  in  the  United  States  as  anywhere  in  the  world;  the  freights  on  the 
whole  are  higher — not  per  ton-mile,  but  in  the  aggregate  of  miles;  the  cost  of 
mining  per  ton  of  concentrated  product  is  doubtless  higher  on  the  whole,  which 
is  attributable  to  the  higher  rates  of  wages. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  the  cost  of  producing  lead  in  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  district  is  rather  under  than  over  the  mark.  And  as  the 
price  for  pig  lead  during  the  last  ten  years  has  averaged  only  4.527 
cents  per  pound,  it  will  te  seen  that  there  has  been  only  one-half  cent 
a  pound  as  the  average  margin  of  profit  to  the  producers.  This*  is, 
say,  $10  per  ton  of  pig  lead,  or  about  $1  per  ton  of  ore  mined — ^the 
average  lead  content  being  approximately  10  per  cent.  This  surely 
can  not  be  considered  an  excessive  profit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does 
not  represent  an  adequate  return  on  the  money  invested. 

It  should  be  noted  that  nearly  all  of  the  material  and  supplies  used 
in  connection  with  lead  mining,  such  as  machinery,  cars,  shovels, 
picks,  iron  and  steel,  rope,  powder,  etc.,  are  protected  by  the  tariff. 
And  it  would  be  a  manliest  m justice  to  reauire  the  lead  producers  to 
pay  the  higher  prices  for  these  things  which  the  tariff  entails,  as  well 
as  to  pay  the  highest  wages  in  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
recmire  them  to  sell  their  product  in  competition  with  the  cheap  labor 
of  Mexico,  which  is  paid  an  average  wage  of  only  52  cents  per  day. 

As  to  wa^  paid  Mexican  miners,  we  quote  from  Eomero's  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  page  516,  as  follows: 

Miners  (skilled),  52  to  78  cents  (gold)  per  day. 
Miners  (ordinary),  26  to  41.6  cents  (gold)  per  day. 

And  as  to  the  efficiency  of  such  labor,  we  quote  from  Mexico's 
TVeasure  House,  by  Percy  F.  Martin,  F.  R.  G.  S.  (New  York,  1906), 
ptLge  61,  as  follows: 

People  wbo  study  tbe  pay-roll  sheets  of  Mexican  mines  and  compare  the 
dgarcB  witli  tlioee  of,  say,  American  miners,  observing  what  is  to  them  the 
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extraordinary  anomaly  of  a  Mexican  receiving  but  75  cents  as  against  an 
American's  $3.50  gold  a  day,  are  apt  to  miss  the  very  important  point  that 
while  the  former  is  "  absurdly  cheap/*  he  Is  less  than  a  quarter  as  good  or  as 
reliable.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  Mexican  laborer  in  the  mines  is  only 
about  one-half  to  two-thirds  as  efficient  as  an  American  miner. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  all  proper  allowance  for  the  relative 
efficiency  of  the  Mexican  miners  and  laborers,  the  labor  cost  of  pro- 
ducing ore  at  the  Mexican  mines  is  only,  approximately,  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  production  at  the  mines  in  the  Kbcky  Mountain  region. 

Anotiier  factor  in  which  the  Mexican  lead  producers  have  a  great 
advantage  is  in  the  matter  of  transportation.  From  the  principal 
Mexican  lead  mines  to  the  Mexican  smelters  the  freight  on  ore  is  $3 
per  ton,  and  as  the  ore  contains  about  50  per  cent  lead,  the  freight  is 
equal  to  $6  per  ton  of  pig  lead.  And  from  the  smelter  to  New  York 
the  freight  on  pig  lead  is  $4r  per  ton,  making  the  total  cost  of  trans- 
portation from  the  mines  to  the  New  York  market  only  $10  per  ton 
of  pig  lead.  The  Idaho  mines  pay  $8  per  ton  for  freight  on  their  ore 
to  the  smelters  in  Colorado,  equal  to  $16  per  ton  of  pig  lead ;  and  from 
the  smelter  to  New  York  the  latter  costs  $7  per  ton.  The  total  cost 
for  freight  is  therefore  $23  per  ton  of  pig  leaa,  as  against  $10  per  ton 
from  the  Mexican  mines,  a  handicap  for  us  of  $13  per  ton. 

Next  to  the  United  States,  the  largest  lead-producing  country  in 
the  world  is  Spain,  and  with  any  reduction  of  the  duty  Spanish  lead 
would  also  come  into  this  country.  As  indicating  the  conditions  at 
the  Spanish  mines,  with  which,  in  that  case,  our  miners  would  have 
to  compete,  we  give  the  following  telegram  received  by  the  writer: 

New  Yobk,  December  15,  J90S. 

F.  BUBBIOGE, 

Hotel  Shoreham,  Wiuhinffton,  D.  C: 

Telegram  received.  Spanish  lead  mines  pay  good  miners,  near  as  good  as 
American,  70  to  80  cents.  Shovelers,  carmen,  and  common  laborers,  50  to  60 
cents  day.    Board  and  room  $6  month,  house  rent  from  $2  to  $3  month. 

D.  Gabdoivbb. 

Mr.  Cardoner  is  a  Spaniard  who  has  had  many  years'  experience  in 
mining  in  Idaho,  and  who  is  at  present  working  a  lead  mine  in 
Spain. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  here  that  the  production  of  lead  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  has  been  fostered  by  a  bounty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent 
per  pound,  paid  by  the  Dominion  government,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  producers  have  the  benefit  of  a  tariff  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

A  reduction  of  the  duty  on  lead  in  ores  from  1 J  to  1  cent  per  pound 
would  require  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  quantity  imported  to 
produce  tne  same  revenue. 

At  the  present  time  the  importation  is  as  much  as  the  markets  of 
the  country  can  absorb,  and  no  increase  in  the  quantity  imported 
could  be  absorbed  without  displacing  a  corresponding  amount  of  the 
lead  produced  from  our  own  mines,  with  the  consequent  losses,  direct 
and  indirect,  that  would  follow. 

If  the  importations  should,  by  reason  of  reduction  of  the  duty, 
increase,  say,  20,000  tons  per  annum,  there  would  be  a  loss  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  $1,200,000,  the  amount  of  money  which 
would  be  sent  abroad  to  pay  tor  such  importation.  That  would 
represent  a  loss  of  about  $200,000  on  capital  invested,  and  about 
$1,000,000  would  be  lost  to  the  labor  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
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engaged  in  mininffy  smelting,  and  transporting  the  ore,*  and  in  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  the  macninery  and  supplies  used  in 
connection  therewith. 

Even  under  the  present  tariff  considerable  foreign  lead  does  come 
in,  and  a  reduction  of  the  duty  would  make  it  possible  for  the  for- 
eign producers  to  largely  increase  their  shipments  to  this  country. 
It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  all  of  the  lead  imported  in  ores  from 
Mexico  and  now  smelted  in  bond  here  and  reexported  would  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  this  country. 

In  that  case  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  lead  imported  would 
exceed  50,000  tons  per  annum ;  and  the  amount  of  money  sent  out  of 
the  country  would  be  not  less  than  $3,000,000,  which  would  be  a  total 
loss  to  our  people. 

During  the  year  1907  the  State  of  Idaho  produced  111,697  tons 
of  pig  lead,  practically  all  of  it  coming  from  the  Coeur  d'Alene  dis- 
trict With  this  lead  there  was  produced  approximately  5,584,850 
ounces  of  silver,  and  the  combined  value  of  the  lead  and  silver 
amounted  to  $15,555,815.  This  large  sum  was  distributed  about  as 
follows: 

Forty-seven  per  cent,  or  $7,810,998,  was  the  cost  of  production  at 
the  mines,  $4,825,260  being  paid  for  labor,  and  $2,485,738  was  paid 
for  machinery,  supplies,  fuel,  etc.,  drawn  from  almost  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

Thirty-three  per  cent,  or  $5,133,254,  was  paid  for  transportation 
and  smelting. 

Twenty  per  cent,  or  $3,111,063,  represents  the  margin  left  to  the 
owners  of  the  mines,  for  interest  on  their  investment,  redemption  of 
capital,  and  further  expenditures  on  capital  account. 

Of  the  $4,825,260  paid  to  labor  the  greater  part  was  expended  by 
the  wa^-eamers  for  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  and  for  the 
acquisition  and  maintenance  of  their  homes ;  for  their  foodstuffs  from 
the  agricultural  States  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  for  clothing,  furniture,  and  scores  of  other  manufactured 
articles  from  the  manufacturing  States  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Similarly  the  $5,133,254  paid  for  transportation  and  smelting  of 
the  ores,  was,  for  the  most  part^  distributed  by  the  railway  and  smelt- 
ing companies  as  wages  to  their  employees,  who  in  turn  expended  it 
for  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessary  supplies.  In  fact  the  whole 
g;ross  value  of  the  ore  went,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  labor. 

The  total  lead  output  of  the  country,  with  its  accompanying  silver, 
has  an  annual  value  of  approximately  $40,000,000,  which  vast  sura 
represents  the  wages  of  about  50,000  men  employed  in  and  about  the 
mmes  and  smelters,  and  on  the  railways  engaged  in  transporting  the 
ores,  and  the  bullion  produced  therefrom.  The  value  of  the  gold  and 
silver  ores  which  are  smelted  on  the  lead  basis  probably  amounts  to 
as  much  more,  and  pays  the  wages  of  probably  another  50,000  men. 
To  reduce  the  duty  on  lead  would  mean  to  stop  most  of  this  mining; 
stop  the  creation  of  millions  of  new  wealth  from  the  country's  natural 
resources;  and  throw  out  of  work  100,000  men,  forcing  them  to  seek 
employment  in  other  fields,  already  fully  occupied,  ^d  all  for  the 
benefit  of  the  foreign  lead  producers ;  for  the  American  consumer  of 
manufactured  lead  products,  white  lead,  sheet,  shot,  and  pipe,  will  not 
find  the  prices  of  these  articles  appreciably  lowered. 
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If  reference  be  made  to  the  table  attached  hereto,  showing  the  prices 
of  pig  lead  and  dry  white  lead  for  the  years  1895  to  1907,  inclusive,  it 
wiU  be  seen  that  there  is  not  a  direct  relation  between  the  two  prices. 
Taking  the  period  of  ten  .years,  1898  to  1907,  during  which  the  present 
tariff  has  been  in  existence,  and  comparing  it  with  the  period  of  three 
years,  1895  to  1897,  during  which  the  tariff  was  only  one-half  of  the 
present  tariff,  we  find  the  prices  averaged  as  follows: 


Plarlead. 


CenU. 
1898-1907 ._ _ 4.627 


Dry 

whJto 
lead. 


Cents. 
6.500 


1895-1887 - 8.263  4. 


l.fiM  , 


Showing  that  although  in  the  earlier  period  the  price  of  pig  lead 
was  1.264  cents  per  pound  lower  than  in  the  later  period  the  pnce  of 
white  lead  was  only  0.542  cent  lower. 

In  the  fall  of  1907  the  price  of  pig  lead  fell  2^  cents  per  pound,  but 
the  price  of  white  lead  fell  only  three-fourths  cent  per  pound. 

There  has  been  forwarded  to  us  for  presentation  to  your  honorable 
committee  a  petition  for  the  retention  of  the  present  duty  on  lead 
signed  by  2,372  citizens  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district.  The  signa- 
tures are  those  of  merchants  and  professional  men,  as  well  as  miners 
and  others  immediately  dependent  on  the  operation  of  the  lead  mines, 
who  desire  that  the  present  conditions  be  permitted  to  continue  un- 
changed. We  submit  this  petition  herewith,  confident  that  it  will 
receive  due  consideration. 

Attached  hereto  will  be  found  tables  showing  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  pig  lead ;  importations  of  pig  lead ;  importations  of  lead  in 
ore  and  furnace  proaucts  to  be  smelted  and  refined  in  bond ;  the  ex- 
portations  of  pig  lead;  balance  of  imported  lead  remaining  in  this 
country ;  world's  production  of  pig  lead ;  annual  prices  of  pig  lead 
at  New  York  and  London ;  wages  paid  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district ; 
production  of  lead  in  Idaho ;  prices  of  pig  lead  and  dry  white  lead^ 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  file  a  supplemental  showing  a  little  later,  when 
some  data  are  received  from  Idaho,  of  further  facts  bearing  upon 
this  subject. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Frederick  Burbridge, 
Representiiuj  Idaho  Lead  Producers  and  Miner^i- 


Exhibit  A. 

The  Honorable  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Sirs  :  We,  the  subscribed  citizens  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  dis- 
trict, Idaho,  being  merchants,  miners,  and  laborers,  respectfully  pre- 
sent for  the  careful  consideration  of  your  honorable  body  the  follow- 
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ing  fads,  together  with  the  earnest  request  that  the  present  import 
daty  on  lead  in  ores  and  lead  bullion  be  not  decreased. 

A  reduction  in  the  present  duty  would  necessitate  the  readjustment 
of  the  present  satis^ctory  economic  conditions  in  our  country  and 
the  whole  western  mining  field. 

(a)  There  are  approximately  5,000  men  employed  in  and  around 
the  lead  mines  of  Idaho,  at  an  average  wage  of  $3.65  for  eight  hours^ 
woi^.  As  much  of  the  lead  ore  now  produced  yields  but  a  narrow 
margin  of  profit,  the  removal  or  reduction  of  the  present  import  duty 
would  directly  necessitate  a  large  reduction  in  the  above  force  of  men, 
or  in  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  wages  paid,  to  meet  the  competition  of 
the  Mexican  mines,  which  are  the  most  available  source  of  foreign 
lead  ores  and  which  are  operated  by  labor  paid  85  cents  to  $1  per  day. 

{b)  The  entire  mining  industry  of  the  Kooky  Mountain  region  of 
the  United  States  is  dependent  upon  cheap  and  easily  attained  smelter 
facilities  for  the  marketing  and  reduction  of  the  ores  produced. 

The  smelting  industry  and  the  economic  recovery  of  the  values 
from  the  siliceous  ores  of  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  California,  and 
Montana  are  dependent  upon  a  regular  and  generous  supply  of  lead 
ores,  particularly  the  argentiferous  lead  ores  from  Idaho. 

Lead  ore  is  the  essential  basis  of  smelting  operations,  and  the  sili- 
ceous ores  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  re^ons  depends  largely  for  a  supply  ' 
of  lead  ores  from  Idaho,  and  particularly  from  the  (joeur  d'Alene 
district. 

(c)  The  United  States  Geological  Survey  report  shows  the  follow- 
ing yearly  yield  as  the  product  of  the  United  States,  in  tons  of  2,000 
pounds,  of  refined  lead  : 

Tom  of 
2,000  potmdf. 

1902 -^ 207,000 

1903 288,000 

1904 807, 000 

1906 302, 000 

1906 350,168 

1907 365, 156 

The  high  prices  of  1906  and  1907  were  able  to  bring  out  an  increase 
of  less  than  16  per  cent  over  the  preceding  years,  and  the  lower  prices 
for  1908  have  already  resulted  m-  a  large  decline  of  the  production. 
No  domestic  lead  is  exported,  and  domestic  stock  rarely  exceeds 
30,000  tons,  which  is  about  one  month's  supply. 

(d)  The  Coeur  d'Alene  district  during  1905, 1906,  and  1907  yielded 
82  per  cent  of  the  total  lead  production  of  the  United  States. 

A  large  portion  of  this  came  from  ores  of  such  ffl*ade  that  small 
profits  was  won,  and  at  lower  prices  this  profit  woula  disappear. 

During  the  winter  of  1907-8,  when  the  lead  quotations  fell  below 
$4  per  hundred  pounds,  all  mines  in  this  district  closed,  and  remained 
closed,  excepting  two,  until  lead  quotations  again  rose  above  $4  per 
hundred  pounds. 

Without  ample  tariff  protection  the  discovery  and  development 
of  new  lead-producinc  fields  in  the  United  States  will  cease  and  the 
prospecting  of  older  fields  for  new  mines  will  languish. 

R»pectnilly  submitted  by  A.  S.  McKenzie  and  2,371  others. 
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Exhibit  B. 

The  following  tables  show — 

First.  The  domestic  production  of  piff  lead 

Second.  The  importations  of  pig  lead. 

Third.  The  importations  of  lead  in  ore  and  furnace  products  to 
be  smelted  and  refined  in  bond. 

Fourth.  The  exportations  of  pig  lead. 

Fifth.  Balances  of  imported  lead  remaining  in  the  country  on 
which  duty  was  paid  for  the  years  1900  to  1907,  each  inclusive. 

Sixth.  World's  production  of  pig  lead. 

Seventh.  Annual  price  of  pig  lead  for  ten  years  at  New  York  and 
London. 

Eighth.  Wages  paid  in  Coeur  d'Alene  district,  Idaho. 

Ninth.  Production  of  lead  in  Idaho. 

Tenth.  Prices  of  pig  lead  and  dry  white  lead. 

(1)  Domestic  production  of  pig  lead. 

Tons  of 
2,000  pounds. 

1900 279,107 

1901 279,922 

1902 280,524 

1903 . 276.694 

1904 302,204 

1905 322,474 

1906 348,215 

1907 350,130 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  domestic  i)roduction  of  lead  comes 
from  Idaho,  one-third  from  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  one-third 
from  Colorado,  Utah,  and  other  Western  States. 

(2)  The  importation  of  pig  lead, 

^  Tons  of 

2,000  pounds. 

1901 . 604 

1902 2,529 

1903 3,023 

1904 8,724 

1905 5,720 

1906 11,763 

1907 9.277 

(3)  The  importations  ot  lead  in  ore  and  furnace  products  to  he  smelted  and 

refined  in  bond. 

Tons  of 
2,000  pounds. 

1900 114,  a>7 

1901 111,867 

1902 105,185 

1903 103,384 

1904 104,128 

1905 92,608 

1006 72. 871 

1907 TO.  538 
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(4)  T?ie  ewportaiUms  of  pig  lead  from  bond. 

Tons  of 
2,000  pounds. 

1900 100,288 

1901 100,026 

1902 82,228 

laOS 81,971 

1904 84,142 

m^ 59,741 

1908 47,323 

1907 51,602 

(5)  Balatice  of  imported  lead  remaining  in  the  country  on  which  duty  toa« 
paid  for  the  years  1900  to  1901,  each  inclusive. 

Tons  of 
2,000  pounds. 

1900 14,JL09 

1901 12,405 

1902 25,487 

1903 24,430 

1904 28,710 

1905 38,637 

1906 36,800 

1907 28,313 

(6)  WorWs  production  of  pig  lead, 

[Metric  tons.] 


Prodnring  couD- 
try. 

1808. 

1809. 

1000. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1004. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Spain 

Gennsny    .     

^Anf« 

179,900 

132,700 

10,900 

60,000 

19,800 

24,500 

10,700 

18.700 

14,400 

67.000 

61.100 

231,000 

6.700 

162,000 

129.200 

16,900 

42,000 

16,700 

20,500 

10,700 

18,800 

9,900 

87,600 

77,800 

210.000 

8,700 

154,500 
121,600 
17,000 
85,600 
16,400 
23,800 
11,000 
16,700 
28,600 
87,100 
80,000 
209,000 
9,300 

149,500 
128,100 
21,000 
85.600 
18.800 
26,200 
10,800 
17,700 
28,600 
88.400 
78.600 
278.000 
6,400 

172,600 
140,800 
18,800 
25,800 
18,000 
26,600 
11,700 
15,900 
10,400 
82,100 
04,100 
267,600 
6,600 

164,300 
146,800 
23,300 
31,800 
20,800 
22,100 
12,400 
16,100 
8.200 
80.600 
48,500 
303,000 
11,000 

177,800 

137,600 
18,800 
24,400 
23,600 
23.500 
13,100 
15,200 
17,200 

119,400 
83,000 

206,000 
13,700 

180,700 

152,600 
24,100 
23,300 
22,000 
10,100 
13,500 
13,700 
25,700 

107,000 
76,000 

312.600 
13.800 

lgn,0<» 

2-:rm 

12J00 
H.R'O 

]85,S0O 
HO.OOO 
£.^>000 

OroUBrfUin.; 

Bdgtam 

lUJy. 

Anftrls-Himffary.. 

E7J0O 
2.5.800 
22,MO 
15,400 
13,800 

CukadA^,     , 

AnatMlIf                     1 

21.000 
07,000 

Mexico               ..H 

United  States 

OctMreoontrtesu.. 

72,000 

840.700 

31,900 

Total... 
Perecotace     pro- 
doeeil  by  United 
SUtai . 

826.900 
27.98 

809,700 
25.08 

871,800 
80.87 

887,700 
31.48 

891.100 
80.02 

805,400 
88.84 

064,100 
80.70 

883,006 
31.76 

073,200 
34.40 

099,700 
34.08 

Above  table  from  statistics  compiled  by  Metallgesellschaf t,  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main. 

(7)  Average  annual  price  of  pig  lead. 
[In  cents  per  pound.] 


Tear. 

New  York. 

London. 

im                           .  .,,  .  . 

8.78 
4.47 
4.87 
4.83 
4.07 
4.24 
4.81 
4.71 
6.66 
6.88 

2.88 

MM    ..                  ^    ..     , ,   -_.    ___ 



8.22 

1900                                    

8.69 

IWL. _ 

2.72 

laa...               

2.46 

10QS                       _. 

2.61 

U04,_             

2.00 

1SQ6                                            .        ._         -___-__ 

2.98 

M«_                                , , 

8.77 

MDI         .    ..    ...           _      _                 _       -     -_ 

8.16 

ATersffs  for  ten  years. 

4.627 

2.991 
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(8)  Waffes  paid  in  Ooeur  d* Alette  mining  district,  Idaho. 

[For  eight  hours'  work.] 

Miners $3. 50  to  $4. 00 

Muckers 8. 00  to  3.50 

Laborers 3. 00  to  8.50 

Timbermen 3. 50  to  4.00 

Pump  men 4.00 

Boiler  men 3. 60 

Engineers 4.50to  5.00 

Shift  bosses 6. 00  to  a.  00 

Track  and  pipe  men 3. 50  to  4.00 

Blacksmiths 4. 00  to  5.00 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 3. 50  to  4.00 

Machinists 3. 50  to  5.00 

Mill  men 3. 50  to  4.00 

(9)  Production  of  lead  in  Idaho, 

Tons  of 
2.000  lb& 

1903 79,654 

1902 84,742 

1903. 94,811 

1904 103,411 

1905 107,000 

1900. 1 121,584 

1907 in,  607 

Approximately  98  per  cent  of  the  above  was  produced  from  the 
mines  of  the  Coeur  d\ALlene  district. 

Average  prices  of  pig  lead  and  dry  white  lead,  1895 'to  1907,  inclusive, 
[In  cents  per  poand.] 


Tear. 

I  Pifflead. 

DrywhIU 

18». 

1896. 



8.28 

2.98 

4.028 
4.028 

1897 

1888 



IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII             8!78 

4.480 

4.826 

1890 

4.47 

6.187 

1900 

1901. 



4.87 

4.83 

6.812 
6.081 

1902 

1908 

1904.- 



4.07 

4.24 

4.81 

4.026 
6.087 
6.260 

1905    .              _. 

4.71 

6.887 

1906 

1907 



6.00 

ft.n 

0.602 
0.487 

1 

THOS.  L.  WOOD,  DENVEB,  FILES  LEAD-OBE  SETTLEMENT  ^HEET, 
SHOWING  FBOCEEDS  OF  CABLOAD  OF  CONCENTBATES. 

Denver,  Colo.,  December  12^  1908. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Bonynge, 

House  of  Representatives^  Wa^hington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  inclose  ore-settlement  sheet,  showing  proceeds  of  a  car 
of  lead-silver  concentrates  recently  shipped,  and  have  noted,  in  red 
ink  on  same,  the  facts  and  figures  of  costs  of  operation. 

This  shipment  represents  the  first  car  of  concentrates  shipped  from 
our  plant,  which  is  just  being  placed  in  operation  after  a  number  of 
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years  spent  in  opening  up  the  mines,  and  an  investment  approachinfi: 
$200,000. 

We  are  situated  at  the  base  of  Arapahoe  Peak,  in  Boulder  CJounty, 
dose  to  timber  line,  where  operation  is  diflScult  and  expensive,  but 
our  veins  are  capable  of  producing  good  tonnage  of  lead-silver  ore, 
if  operated  on  a  large  scale,  but  this  requires  extensive  development 
and  large  expenditure  for  milling  plant 

The  veins  vary  much  in  size,  and  the  ore  varies  much  in  lead  per- 
centage, and  there  is  a  large  element  of  risk,  at  the  best,  in  operating 
such  a  property. 

It  would,  of  course^  be  very  hard  lines  for  us  to  be  "  nipped  in  the 
bad"  by  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  lead,  just  as  we  are  getting  ready 
to  do  business. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Thob.  L.  Wood, 
Manager^  Cashier  Mining  and  Milling  Co. 


Exhibit  A. 
Ort  9€ttlement,  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  Olobe  Plant, 

Denteb,  CJolo.,  October  H,  1908. 

Boaght  of  Cashier  M.  &  M.  Go.,  Hill  Siding: 

Smelter  No.  7711,  mine  No.  1,  car  No.  5061 ;  gross  pounds,  28,700,  minus  398 
pouDda,  equals  28,302 ;  moisture,  4  per  cent ;  net  pounds,  27,170 ;  assay,  gold,  0.125 
ooDce;  sUrer,  24.1  ounces;  lead,  47.9  per  cent;  basis  of  settlement,  gold,  $19  per 
ounce;  silver,  95  per  cent;  lead,  50  units;  treatment  per  ton,  $1;  net  value  per 
too,  137.09;  total  valne,  $503.87;  freight  deducted,  $43.05;  net  value,  $460.82, 
mlous  prepaid  charges  on  empty  car,  $1.78,  leaves  net  value  of  $459.04 ;  deduct 
htoiln^  mine  to  railroad,  $3  per  ton,  $42 ;  net  returns  at  mine,  $417.04. 

New  York  quotations,  October  8,  1008 :  Silver,  61f . 

Analysis:  SiOa,  13.4;  Fe,  8.9;  Zn.,  5.4;  S.,  15.2. 

To  produce  27,170  pounds  concentrates  we  crushed  about  ten  times  the 
tmoont  of  cmde  ore — say  136  tons — ^making  proceeds  at  mine  about  $3  per  ton 
for  the  crude  ore,  against  which  mu8t1>e  charged  costs  of  mining,  mlUlng,  man- 
agement, insurance,  taxes,  etc.,  which,  on  a  75-ton  daily  capacity,  are  not  less 
than  $2  per  ton,  and  this  does  not  cover  mine  development  nor  Interest  on  Invest- 
ment 

Oar  only  hope  of  profits  is  in  crushing  large  tonnage  and  In  prices  for  lead 
and  sUver  not  less  than  at  present. 

Thos.  L.  Wood, 
Manager,  Cashier  M,  d  M.  Co, 


STATEMEHT  OF  EDWABD  BBTJSH,  OF  NO.  166  BBOADWAY,  NEW 
TOBK  CITT,  BEPBESENTINa  THE  AHEBICAN  SMELTINO  AND 
REFDHHO  COHPANT. 

Wednesday,  December  16,  1908. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  connected  with  the  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  one  of  the  vice-presidents. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  statement  that  you  would  like  to 
make? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  I  came  at  your  request,  and  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  answer  any  questions  and  to  amplify  them  so  far  as  I  can. 
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The  Chairman.  Your  company  is  engaged  in  the  smelting  and 
refining  of  lead  ores? 

Mr.  Brush,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  zinc? 

Mr.  Brush.  Copper  ores,  but  not  zinc  ores;  lead  and  copper  ores. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  your  works  located? 

Mr.  Brush.  Throughout  the  West  at  the  most  convenient  points 
for  the  receival  of  the  ore  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  also  Imve 
some  smelters  in  Mexico.  Our  refineries  are  at  Omaha,  Chicago, 
and  Perth  Amboy,  on  the  harbor  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  refining  is  not  done  at  the  same  place 
as  the  smelting? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  it  is  an  entirely  different  process,  and  is  done 
at  a  point  where  we  can  get  more  skilled  labor,  and  where  other 
features,  coal  and  coke,  and  zinc  particularly — which  is  one  of  tiie 
large  items  of  consumption  in  the  refining  or  lead— can  be  obtained 
at  reasonable  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  smelter  in  Utah  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  have  one  in  Utah,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  called  the 
"  Murray  smelter." 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  ore  mined  that  is  smelted  there  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  Murray  smelter  smelts  virtually  no  lead  ores  ex- 
cepting ores  that  come  from  the  State  of  Utah.  They  come  from  all 
over  the  State,  at  distances  of  several  hundred  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  not  describe  the  process  of  smelting? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  depends  very  much  upon  the  character  of  the  ore. 
If  it  is  a  lead  ore  that  is  in  question,  it  depends  upon  whether  it  is  a 
sulphide  ore  or  a  concentrate,  or  whether  it  is  very  fine  or  not;  but 
mc^  ore,  most  lead  ore,  is  received  in  the  form  of  a  concentrate.  It 
is  concentrated  by  the  mine,  at  the  mine,  in  order  to  save  the  freight, 
and  it  comes  to  the  smelter  in  the  form  of  a  concentrate,  and  those 
concentrates  are  mostly  very  fine.  They  are  25  per  cent  slime,  and 
the  slime  will  go  through  a  100-mesh  screen ;  so  you  can  conceive  how 
very  fine  they  are.  Those  have  to*be  bricked;  that  is,  they  can  not 
be  put  in  the  furnace  in  that  form,  because  lead  is  a  soft  metal,  very 
volatile,  and  if  it  was  put  in  the  rurnace  in  that  condition  it  would 
go  right  up  the  stack  immediately.  So  it  has  to  be  put  in  in  the 
form  of  compressed  brick  before  it  can  be  fed  into  the  furnace.  Then 
in  the  case  of  the  sulphide  ore,  which  many  of  them  are,  and  they  are 
getting  to  be  more  and  more  so.  The  oxidized  ores  are  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  as  the  mine  goes  deeper  the  ore  is  not  oxidized, 
but  is  a  sulphide,  and  it  has  to  be  roasted.  That  is  the  case  with 
most  of  the  ores.  We  are  continually,  every  year,  adding  to  our 
roasting  capacity,  and  find  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  handled,  by  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  By  labor  and  machinery.  Take  the  Murray  plant  that 
you  are  inquiring  about  in  Utah;  it  employs  about  700  men  in  the 
operation.  The  ore  going  into  the  plant  is  first  unloaded  at  the 
sampling  mill.  It  all  goes  through  the  sampling  mill  and  out  again. 
Prom  that  it  goes  to  the  roaster  to  be  roasted.  In  the  case  of  most 
of  the  ores,  it  is  handled  in  and  out  of  the  roaster.    From  there  it 

foes  to  the  bricking  machine,  if  it  is  to  be  bricked,  and  put  into 
ricks.    That  is  handled  in  and  out.     From  the  bricking  machine  it 
goes  to  the  beds,  and  there  it  is  put  in  the  beds  in  order  that  it  may 
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be  mixed  with  other  ores  for  the  reason  that  before  it  is  put  into  the 

furnace  we  have  to  get  an  absolute  metallurgical  formula,  so  as  not 

to  lose  the  lead  to  an  abnormal  extent  or  the  silver  to  an  abnormal 

extent.    There  must  be  a  metallurgical  formula  that  will  show  32 

per  cent  silica,  about  22  per  cent  iron,  about  16  per  cent  lime,  and 

not  less  than  8  per  cent  lead  nor  more  than  12  per  cent  lead  to  do 

good  work.     At  times  we  are  obliged  to  run  less.    In  Mexico,  where 

lead  is  not  so  precious  as  it  is  here,  a  higher  percentage  of  lead  is  run, 

sometimes  as  nigh  as  20  per  cent.    That  is  not  economical,  however. 

Then,  in  connection  with  bedding,  it  is  in  and  out  again,  and  then  it 

goes  to  the  smelting  furnace  and  from  the  smelting  furnace  it  comes 

out  as  matte  and  lead  bullion. 

The  lead  bullion  is  shipped  to  the  refinery  for  refining.  It  contains 
lead  and  silver  and  gold.  The  precious  metals  have  a  chemical  affin- 
ity  for  the  lead  and  stay  with  it  in  solution,  and  the  matte  is  low- 
grade  matte  with  usually  about  12  per  cent  copper.  That  has  to  be 
concentrated  through  two  processes  to  bring  it  up  to  45  per  cent 
matte.  And  from  there,  containing  some  lead,  sometimes  as  high 
as  25  per  cent  lead  and  45  per  cent  copper,  it  is  shipped  to  the  rever- 
beratory  copper  works  to  blow  it  to  what  is  called  ''  copper  bullion." 
In  that  process  it  used  to  be  the  case  that  the  lead  was  entirely  lost, 
and  in  fact  now  copper  smelters  charge  a  penalty  against  a  smelter 
if  there  is  lead  in  the  ore  and  will  buy  the  matte  without  the  lead, 
paying  a  better  price  for  it.  But  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the 
Detter  metallurgical  work,  some^  of  it  is  saved  from  that  process. 
Then  the  lead  bullion  is  refined  in  a  refinery  where  it  goes  through 
also  several  processes  of  refining,  the  silver  going  through  the  retorts, 
and  the  zinc  being  retorted  also  to  save  it — a  certain  portion  of  it 
that  is  used — and  the  gold  has  to  be  refined.  The  gold  and  silver 
come  out  together,  and  that  has  to  be  parted  and  then  refined.  So 
there  are  a  great  many  processes.  The  ore,  as  I  have  explained  it  to 
you  with  resp«3t  to  this  Murray  plant,  is  handled,  I  believe,  thirteen 
times— the  weight  for  each  ton  of  ore.  There  are  then  separate 
items  of  transportation  from  one  plant  to  another  point  in  connec- 
tion with  each  of  these  operations.  The  smelting  of  lead  is  a  very 
comphcated  business ;  it  is  a  veij  fine  metallurgical  work,  while  cop- 
per smelting  is  comparatively  simple.  The  reason  why  it  is  so  com- 
plicated is  because  of  the  fact  that  lead  is  so  very  volatile,  and  it  is 
so  easy  to  drive  the  precious  metals  into  the  matte,  where  they  are 
lost,  and  where  they  have  to  go  through  three  or  four  additional 
processes  to  recover  them,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  lead  is 
then  lost 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  average  of  produc- 
tion per  ton  of  ore  in  Utah  in  copper,  lead,  silver,  and  gold  in 
1906? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  I  think  that  would  require  some  state  statis- 
tics which  I  do  not  have;  and  then,  again,  I  think  that  would  in- 
clude, of  course,  all  ores.  There  are  a  great  many  ores  in  Utah 
that  are  producers  of  silver  and  gold,  but  which  do  not  contain 
any  lead  at  all.  They  are  smelted,  however,  with  the  lead  ores 
when  the  ores  go  to  the  smelter.  I  can  tell  you  just  exactly  what 
we  have  ourselves,  or  I  can  give  you  a  sample  of  some  of  our 
mines.  Since  you  spoke  about  Utah,  I  remember  that  you  had 
before  you,  on  some  other  hearing,  a  representative  of  the  mining 
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interests  of  Utah,  and  he  mentioned  two  lead  mines  in  Utah, 
which  happened  to  be  the  two  largest  producers  of  lead  in  the 
State  of  Utah,  and  they  are  shipping  ore  to  our  smelters. 

The  Chaikman.  What  mines  were  those? 

Mr.  Brush.  Those  were  the  Silver  King  mine  and  the  Daly 
West  mine.  I  would  not  refer  to  them  excepting  for  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  already  referred  to  in  the  testimony  before  you. 
The  gentleman  testifying  spoke  of  the  lead  ores  as  being  on  an 
average  of  8  per  cent  lead.  I  think  that  possibly  he  arrived  at 
that  percentage  by  taking  all  of  the  ore  that  was  produced  and 
dividing  it  into  the  amount  of  lead  that  was  produced.  It  was 
extremely  unscientific,  as  you  will  find  if  you  undertake  to  make 
any  investigation.  But  since  he  mentioned  these  two  mines,  I 
will  say  that  the  Silver  King  ships  to  us,  but  they  ship  their  ore 
as  most  lead  mines  do.  They  concentrate  it  and  ship  it  to  us  in 
the  form  of  concentrate ;  and  the  Silver  King,  I  find  by  the  statistics 
before  me,  ships  ore  that  averages  46  per  cent  lead. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  concentrate? 

Mr..  Brush.  The  concentrate;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  process  of  concentrating  eliminates  some 
of  the  dross? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  eliminates  the  iron,  and  mica,  and  quartz,  and 
everything  that  they  can  in  order  to  save  weight — save  freights, 
because  the  freight  item  is  a  very  heavy  one. 

The  Chairman.  The  concentrate  represents  46  per  cent  lead? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  the  way  it  comes  to  us,  46  per  cent  lead ;  and 
the  Daly  West  comes  to  us  as 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  to  that,  how  much  copper  is  there, 
if  any?  * 

Mr.  Brush.  No  copper  in  that  ore — ^well,  I  say  none,  but  there  is  a 
little  less  than  1  per  cent  of  copper  in  the  ore. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  silver? 

Mr.  Brush.  An  average  of  56  ounces  of  silver.  That  is  one  of 
the  richest  of  the  concentrates  that  I  know  of  in  silver. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  gold? 

Mr.  Brush.  There  was  seven-hundredths  of  an  ounce  per  ton:  in 
other  words,  in  a  carload  of  20  tons  of  mass  material,  looking  like 
dirt,  there  would  be  one  ounce  of  gold,  which  the  smelter  paid  $20 
for,  and  had  hard  work  to  find. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  thing  of  value  that  comes  out  of  the 
smelting  process? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  there  are  quite  a  number  of  things  of  no  value. 
Sulphur^  12  per  cent,  and  it  has  to  be  roasted  in  order  to  drive  it  off, 
because  if  the  sulphur  went  into  the  furnace  the  whole  mass  would 
come  out  as  a  matte;  it  would  not  come  out  as  bullion  at  all.  We 
have  to  get  the  sulphur  down  to  a  very  small  percentage ;  we  do  not 
like  to  have  more  than  2|  or  3  per  cent  of  sulphur  in  the  furnace. 
The  Dalv-West,  if  I  might  give  you  that 

The  CfnAiRMAN.  Before  you  get  to  that,  and  still  speaking  of  the 
Silver  King  mine,  how  much  does  it  cost  per  ton  for  the  process  of 
smelting  and  refining?     Can  you  take  it  for  some  year,  say  1906? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  haven't  any  particular  year  made  up.  I  simply 
picked  out  this  statement,  which  covers  three  months  only — it  must 
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be  this  year,  three  months  of  this  year. .  There  is  virtually  no  differ- 
ence in  the  character  of  the  ore.  These  are  fair  averages.  Those 
happen  to  be  the  figures  I  have  before  me. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  cost? 

ilr.  Brush.  The  cost  we  have  figured  here,  that  we  had  to  charge 
up  against  ourselves,  averages  $7.25  per  ton  of  ore.  Our  charge 
against  the  mine,  what  we  call  our  margin  against  the  mine,  was 
a  little  less  than  $10,  showing  a  profit  of  less  than  $3  a  ton  on 
that  ore. 

The  Chairman.^  You  say  you  charged  it  against  the  mine.  What 
do  you  charge  against  the  mine?    Give  the  items. 

Mr.  Brush.  Ihe  way  we  arrive  at  what  we  call  our  margin 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  any  further,  I  discover  that  I  omit- 
ted ime  little  ceremony,     rlease  raise  your  right  hand. 

(The  witness  was  thereupon  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  And  what  you  have  stated  thus  far  is  correct,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  may  date  back ;  yes,  sir. 

What  we  call  our  margin  is — we  take  the  value  of  the  metals  at 
the  New  York  quotation.  All  the  metal  contains  the  ore  at  the 
New  York  quotation.  Deduct  from  that  the  freight  to  New  York, 
what  we  have  to  pay  the  refiner  for  refining,  and  from  this  deduct 
the  amount  of  money  that  we  pay  to  the  miner,  and  the  difference 
is  the  margin,  the  money  we  have  left  to  do  our  work  with,  pro- 
vided we  are  able  to  sell  those  metals  in  New  York  at  the  price  we 
pay  for  them.  We  pa^  the  miner  for  all  the  metals  in  the  ore  by 
sight  draft  when  he  ships  the  ore  to  the  smelter,  a^inst  the  weights 
and  assay,  which  is  checked  by  his  own  representative;  but  we  do  not 
get  the  metal  to  the  market  on  an  average  of  four  months  after  that 
period,  and  we  always  assume  that  we  will  be  able  to  sell  our  metals 
lor  what  we  pay  for  them,  but  at  times  that  has  been  hard  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  charge  for  smelting  that? 

^Ir.  Brush.  I  have  not  the  particulars  of  what  we  charge  them  for 
smelting,  because  the  contract  as  it  is  made  pays  for  a  certain  amount 
of  lead,  pays  for  a  certain  amount  of  silver,  and  pays  for  all  the  gold 
at  the  New  York  quotation,  and  then  makes  a  deduction  which  we 
call  a  working  charge,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  these  lead  ores,  is 
usually  about  $8  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  About  $8  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  not  always  the  case,  by  any  means. 

The  Chairbian.  You  said  al)out  $8,  and  1  asked  you  if  that  was 
correct. 

Mr.  Brush.  My  recollection  is  that  with  reference  to  these  two 
mines  that  I  have  spoken  of,  in  the  case  of  the  Silver  King  mine  it 
is  correct,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Daly- West  mine  it  is  not.  At  any 
rate,  on  the  Daly- West  ore  we  make  a  loss. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  charge  them  for  freight  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Well,  whatever  we  have  to  pay.  Irom  Utah  the 
charge  to  New  York  is,  on  the  bullion,.!  believe,  $10  a  ton.  From 
Colorado  it  is  $7.  Unfortunately,  I  have  not  the  figures  before  me 
from  Utah,  but  I  know  that  from  Colorado  it  is  $7  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  $10  from  Utah? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  it  is,  but  I  am  not  sure. 
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The  Chairman.  Our  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Allen  said  that  it  was 
$1.25  per  hundred.  I  think  that  was  the  statement,  but  I  have  not 
located  it. 

Mr.  Brush.  That  could  not  be,  because  that  would  be  $25  a  ton, 
would  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brush.  Of  course,  freight  rates  are  open  to  inspection;  tihey 
are  all  published. 

The  Chairman.  But  from  your  recollection  it  is  $10  per  ton? 

Mr.  Brush.  Certainly  not  more  than  $10  a  ton,  and  it  may  not  be 
more  than  $9. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  Colorado,  $7. 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  positive  about  that? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes.  We  have  four  or  five  smelters  in  the  State  of 
Colorado,  and  we  onljr  have  one  in  Utah. 

The  Chairman.  This  matte  that  you  send  for  the  smelting  proc- 
ess— ^I  suppose  you  send  it  to  the  refinery  at  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  goes,  in  fact,  to  Omaha. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  there  refined? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  there  it  is  made  into  what  we  call  blistere4. 
copper,  or  copper  bullion,  and  from  there  shipped  to  Perth  Amboy, 
in  New  Jersey,  where  it  is  refined.  The  refinery  at  Perth  Amboy  is 
the  only  copper  refinery  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  does  not  go  into  the  market  at  all  until  it 
gets  to  Perth  Amboy? 

Mr.  Brush.  There  is  no  consumption  for  copper,  comparatively, 
in  the  West 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  cost  to  you  of  smelting? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  can  give  it  to  you  on  that  ore,  or  these  other  ores 
that  I  brought  down,  which  I  thought  would  be  typical  ores.  I  have 
given  you  already  the  Silver  King,  and  can  give  you  the  Daly- West 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  gave  me  the  total  cost  of  smelting  and 
refining,  both,  at  $7? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  the  char^  made  by  the  smelter,  and  the 
smelter  has  to  pay  the  freight  to  the  refinery  out  of  that 

The  Chairman.  Something  over  $7  for  that  mine,  the  Silver  King? 

Mr.  Brush.  About — I  willgive  it  to  you  exact.  One  month  it  was 
$6.91;  the  next  month,  $6.78;  the  next  month,  $7.86.  It  varies  in 
accordance  with  the  percentage  of  sulphur  and  the  percentage  of  zinc 
in  the  ore.  Where  there  is  a  heavy  percentage  of  zinc  it  increases  the 
cost  of  smelting,  so  much  so  that  4he  smelter,  when  he  buys  an  ore, 
places  a  penalty  on  the  zinc  contents  of  it  if  it  goes  over  a  certain  per 
cent,  as  1  will  show  you  later  on  some  other  ore  when  we  are  through 
with  the  Silver  Bang. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  the  lead  cost  you  as  it  finally 
comes  from  your  copper  refinery  at  Perth  Amboy? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  smelter  is  the  agent  of  the  miner — ^there  is  no  such 
thing  as  cost  to  ourselves  of  lead.  We  buy  from  the  miner,  and  pay 
him  the  New  York  quotation,  the  full  New  York  quotation,  for  the 
lead  the  da^  that  he  ships  his  ore,  and  we  simply  act  as  his  agent  in 
the  disposition  of  that  lead.  If  the  price  of  lead  goes  up,  the  miner 
gets  it,  and  if  the  price  goes  down  the  miner  loses  it.    Except,  as  I 
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say,  that  during  the  four  months  if  it  goes  down  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  seU  we  lose  it. 

The  Chatbman.  How  much  toll  do  you  take  out  of  it?  You  say 
that  jou  act  as  agent.  How  much  commission,  or  whatever  you  may 
call  it;  how  much  do  you  take  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Brush.  What  we  might  call  toll  is  the  charge  we  make  and 
the  deduction  from  the  total  metal  contents.  The  deduction  for  the 
total  metal  contents  is.  only  intended  to  cover  the  exact  amoimt  of 
metals  lost  in  the  process  or  roasting  and  smelting  and  refining. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  profit  out  of  it;  what  do  you  get 
oat  of  it?    I  am  referring  to  this  agency  business. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  don't  know  any  other  way  to  answer  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, excepting  by  referring  to  the  annual  report  of  the  company. 
Our  company  in  the  last  annual  report  showed  that  they  made  a 
profit  of  $7,000,000.  We  refined  216,000  tons  of  lead,  including  Mex- 
ican lead,  which  was  refined  in  bond,  and  we  refined  about  50,000 
tons  of  copper,  and  about  60,000,000  ounces  of  silver,  and  about 
1,000,000  ounces  of  gold,  at  a  total  value  of  about  ninety  millions  of 
dollars.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  say  what  profit  we  made  on 
each  of  these  operations;  but  for  years,  assuming — which  I  think  is 
fair — that  the  profit  in  refining  of  lead  is  $2.50  per  ton — ^and  when 
I  say  profit  I  mean  profit  at  the  works — ^that  does  not  take  out  inter- 
est, which  is  a  very  large  item  in  the  carry,  nor  does  it  take  out  de- 
preciation or  administrative  expenses  or  selling  expenses  and  the 
inevitable  loss  in  connection  with  selling.  It  is  simply  the  profit  at 
the  works.  If  we  assume  that  as  $2.50  on  lead  bullion,  and  $4  on  cop- 
per bullion,  and  a  quarter  of  a  cent  an  ounce  on  the  refining  of  silver, 
and,  say,  25  cents  an  ounce  on  the  refining  of  gold  worth  $20.50  an 
ounce,  with  all  the  risk  of  loss  in  it,  that  would  leave  a  profit  for  the 
smelting  business  of  about  $1.50  a  ton,  smelted.  We  smelted  8,372,- 
750  tons.  I  do  not  know  any  other  way  to  get  at  our  profit  of  smelt- 
ing^ and  that  of  course  indudes  all  kinds  of  ores. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  your  annual  report  did  actually  show  a 
profit  of  seven  millions  of  dollars? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  was  one  mine.  If  you  care  to  have  some  other 
mines,  I  will  show  you  something  quite  different.  We  have  to  get 
an  average  profit  out  of  all  the  ore  that  goes  into  the  furnaces,  and 
any  one  charge  into  a  furnace  may  mean,  and  probably  does  mean, 
ores  from  thirty  to  fifty  different  mines,  all  mixed  together  in  a 
body  to  get  the  proper  metallurgical  formula.  We  get  out  average 
cost  and  average  margin,  the  difference  being  the  average  profit  at 
those  works.    That  is  the  only  way  we  can  do  business. 

The  Chahiman.  Your  report  was  made  from  your  books,  of  course? 

Mr.  Brush.  Absolutely.  "The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating." 

The  CHAmMAN.  Did  that  annual  statement  show  any  interest 
account? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir.  The  interest  account  on  the  carry  is  more 
than  a  million  dollars  from  the  time  we  pay  for  the  material  to  the 
miner. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  right  there  let  me  ask  you  a  question  for  in- 
formation. Why  is  it  that  the  business  men  come  in  here  right 
straight  along  and  when  they  are  asked  about  their  profits  they 
always  leave  out  the  interest  charge,  just  as  you  are  doing  now  ? 
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Mr.  Brush.  Exactly.  It  is  because  it  is  a  custom  in  works  to 
figure  cost  on  what  they  pay,  what  they  pay  for  anything,  and  what 
they  have  to  pay  out  in  order  to  work  it  The  manufacturing  books, 
I  believe,  are  kept  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  thing  that  a  man  would 
do  when  he  was  calculating  whether  he  had  made  a  profit  or  a  loss 
would  be  to  put  in  the  interest  on  his  investment. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  believe  you  are  right,  sir,  but  it  is  not  the  way  that 
manufacturing  books  are  kept. 

The  Chahiman.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  make  that  work  unless 
you  have  sufficient  capital — ^money  in  hand — ^to  handle  this  without 
borrowing  any  money. 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  exactly  what  we  do.  The  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company  paid  no  dividends  until  it  had  accumulated  a 
sufficient  amount  to  carry  all  this  material,  amounting  to  about 
$25,000,000,  and  not  borrow  a  cent.  After  they  had  done  that  they 
commenced  to  pay  dividends. 

The  Chahiman.  Money  to  carry  on  business  is  like  a  plant — ^it  is 
part  of  the  capital  stock. 

Mr.  Brush.  It  is,  undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  come  to  make  dividends,  you  make 
dividends  on  your  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  dividends  are  7  per  cent  on  the  com- 
mon? 

Mr.  Brush.  No  ;  4  per  cent  on  the  common. 

The  Chairman.  And  7  per  cent  on  the  preferred.  That  is  the  reg- 
ular dividend  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  has  been  the  regular  dividend  for  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  I  believe. 

Mr.  McCall.  If  you  borrow  money  and  pay  interest  to  a  bank,  or 
to  a  person  who  loans  money,  you  would  charge  that  in  as  cost  of  the 
business,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Brush,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  And  only  this  capital  escapes  which  is  part  of  your 
capital  stock  capitalization? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  all  that  ought  to  escape. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  charge  interest  on  all  of  the  other  money? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  am  just  giving  the  answers  to  these  questions  off- 
hand. The  exact  figures  ought  to  come  from  our  manufacturing 
books. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  was  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company  established? 

Mr.  Brush.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  think  it  is  only  fair,  as  long  as 
two  mines  were  quoted  in  Utah,  that  I  should  give  you  both  mines. 

The  Chahiman.  Very  well,  go  on  with  that. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  only  want  to  be  fair.  I  gave  you  one  of  the  most 
profitable  illustrations  that  I  could  give  you  first. 

The  Chairman.  I  lost  sight  of  that  other  mine. 

Mr.  Brush.  The  Daly  West  only  contains  25  per  cent  of  lead.  It 
contains  17  per  cent  of  sulphur  and  usually  over  17  per  cent  of  zinc. 
T  believe  in  one  month  there  was  19i  per  cent  of  zinc.  As  I  told  you, 
we  are  obliged  to  charge  a  penalty  for  that  zinc.     Instead  of  the 
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mine  getting  anything  for  the  zinc,  they  are  charged  a  penalty  on 
account  of  having  it,  Decause  in  the  process  of  lead  smelting  it  be- 
comes a  very  serious  charge.  And  in  this  mine,  where  we  have  an 
average  margin  of  only  $8,  we  have  an  average  cost  of  $1  more  than 
that,  so  that  on  that  mine,  at  the  smelter,  we  suffer  a  loss  of  $1  a 
ton.  The  smelting  business  has  to  be  done  on  averages.  It  is  done 
under  very  sharp  competition.  There  is  not  an  ore  that  we  buy  at 
any  smelter  that  I  know  of  upon  which  we  are  not  subjected  to  com- 
petition in  buying  it ;  and  the  smelter  seems  to  be  always  in  need  of 
some  kind  of  ore.  He  will*  have  a  surplus  of  lead  and  will  need 
silica,  or  he  will  have  a  surplus  of  silica  and  need  lead;  and  the 
charge  we  make  in  getting  a  contract  will  depend  upon  our  needs 
and  also  the  needs  of  our  competitors.  But  usually  the  needs  of  our 
competitors  are  the  same  as  ours  for  the  reason  that  it  depends  upon 
a  certain  situation.  At  the  present  time,  for  instance,  with  silver  at 
less  than  50  cents,  the  amount  of  silica  produced  in  connection  with 
dry  ores  is  getting  so  small  that  the  smelters  are  bidding  for  silica, 
and  pay  such  a  high  price  for  it  that  they  would  not  be  aole  to  make 
any  money  out  of  the  silica  ores,  and  they  will  have  to  make  it  out 
of  the  lead  ores.  At  other  times  it  is  just  the  other  way  and  then 
there  is  a  shortage  of  lead  ores  when  the  smelter  will  pay  more  than 
the  lead  is  worth.  I  have  known  lead  ores  to  be  bought  at  a  loss  of 
$5  a  ton  to  a  smelter  because  the  smelter  could  afford  to  do  it  and 
because  they  had  so  many  silicious  ores  on  which  they  were  making  a 
profit,  and  which  they  could  not  smelt  without  the  lead.  And  that 
situation  will  change  month  by  month  and  often  changes  radically 
in  a  period  of  three  months. 

Following  that,  I  would  like  to  give  you  an  illustration  which  is 
pertinent  and  fair,  and  when  I  say  "  fair,"  I  lean  over  backward. 
I  did  it  by  beginning  with  the  Silver  Banff  mine. 

A  large  proportion  of  all  the  lead  proouced  in  the  United  States 
is  in  the  State  of  Idaho.  I  do  not  think  vou  have  had  any  statement 
with  reference  to  that  as  yet,  but  you  will  have  from  the  miners  rep- 
resenting the  lead  producers  in  Idaho.  You  will  have  a  statement 
showing  the  particular  situation  there.  I  was  able  to  get  the  cost  of 
mining  of  one  of  the  mines  that  did  not  close  down  when  lead  went 
below  4  cents.  Doubtless  you  know — I  do  not  know  whether  anyone 
has  testified  to  the  fact — ^but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  last  year  when  lead 
went  below  4  cents  more  than  one-half,  or  at  least  one-half,  of  all 
the  lead  production  of  the  country  was  cut  off.  It  could  not  be  pro- 
duced, and  in  fact  a  good  deal  that  was  produced  was  produced  at  a 


The  Chairman.  Like  all  other  business  in  the  United  States? 

ilr.  Brush.  At  that  figure,  yes.  The  Silver  King  and  the  Daly- 
West  as  soon  as  lead  went  down  to  4  cents  closed  down  their  mines. 
It  is  not  the  same  with  all  other  business,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  for 
the  reason  that  some  businesses  do  not  run  liecause  they  can  not  sell 
their  product  That  is  not  the  case  with  the  miners.  They  can  sell 
their  product  to  the  smelting  company,  because  the  smelting  com- 
pany fias  a  contract  that  obliges  them  to  take  the  entire  production 
of  the  mine,  and  the  smelting  company  has  to  take  it  whether  it  can 
sell  it  or  not 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  but  the  price  went  down. 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  price  went  down  because  of  lack  of 
demand  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Because  of  surplus  of  production. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  For  the  same  reason  that  affected  all  other  indus- 
tries; they  could  not  sell  at  a  profit,  therefore  they  shut  down.  If 
you  will  pardon  me,  I  think  it  is  a  good  deal  like  the  other  business. 

Mr.  Brush.  You  can  see  that  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  that, 
because  there  is  some  one  who  stands  ready  to  take  the  materiaL 

The  Chahiman.  At  the  market  price? 

Mr.  Brush.  And  they  took  it. 

•  The  Chairman.  The  smelter  will  take  it  at  his  price,  which  is  the 
market  price,  and  when  that  gets  down  below  the  point  where  it 
pleases  them  they  shut  down? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  what  they  do.  I  only  referred  to  4  cents 
because  that  was  the  point  that  was  fixed  upon  by  a  number  of 
mines,  and  I  selected  a  mine  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  which  was  able 
to  make  money  at  four  cents,  although  that  mining  company  owned 
three  other  wines,  all  of  which  closed  down.  Now,  in  working  out 
that  ore — ^the  ore  ran  8  per  cent  lead  when  it  was  mined  and  3i  ounces 
of  silver  to  the  ton  of  ore  as  it  was  mined — when  it  was  concentrated 
7.8  tons  of  ore  made  1  ton  of  concentrate.  In  the  process  of  con- 
centration the  mine  lost  13  per  cent  of  lead  and  83  per  cent  of  silver 
in  the  ore,  and  the  concentrates  were  shipped  to  our  smelters  in 
Colorado.  Now,  without  going  through  all  of  the  calculations  that 
are  before  me,  I  will  say  that  it  came  down  to  this:  The  1  ton  of  lead 
cost  the  mine — I  am  speaking  now  of  actual  cost — $48.35  to  mine 
it  and  to  concentrate  it,  and  two-thirds  of  that  cost  was  labor,  while 
the  other  third  was  very  largely  timber.  The  amount  paid  for  freight 
on  1  ton  of  lead  was  $25.50;  that  was  freight  on  the  concentrates 
to  the  smelter  and  freight  from  the  smelter  to  the  refiner  of  the 
bullion,  getting  it  to  the  New  York  basis. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much  was  that? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  total  amount  of  freight  paid  was  $25.50.  The 
cost  to  the  smelter  was  $5.55 ;  the  cost  to  the  refiner  was  $4.50,  mak- 
ing a  total  cost  of  $83.90.  The  silver  in  it  was  worth  $16.21.  If  jou 
deduct  that,  and  throw  all  the  cost  upon  the  lead,  which  is  certainly 
not  a  fair  way  of  figuring  costs,  you  will  bring  out  the  cost  of  1 
ton  of  lead  at  $67.69,  or  ^.38  a  hundred  pounds.  Now,  at  4  cents 
New  York,  there  was  a  profit  of  62  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Tliat 
profit  was  divided,  31  cents  to  the  mine,  15  cents  to  the  smelter,  and 
16  cents  to  the  refiner. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  follow  you  when  you  go  from  tons  to 
hundreds. 

Mr.  Brush.  Well,  divide  by  20.  The  price  of  lead  is  always  fibred 
by  the  100  pounds,  not  by  the  ton,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  use 
those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  You  went  from  tons  to  hundreds  so  suddenly  that 
I  did  not  quite  follow  it  out. 

Mr.  Brush.  The  ton  was  $67.69. 

Mr.  Hill.  Was  that  2,240-pound  or  2,000-pound  ton? 

Mr.  Brush.  Two  thousand  pounds.  All  American  business  is  done 
in  tons  of  2,000  pounds.  In  the  first  place  the  mine  has  to  charge 
off,  or  ought  to  charge  off,  its  amortization.  When  a  mine  makes  a 
profit  it  takes  it  out  of  its  capital,  and  we  know  by  past  experience 
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that  a  mine  sometimes  comes  to  a  very  sudden  end,  but  rarely  lasts 
through  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years;  on  an  average  they  do  not 
last  that  loi^. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  Professor  Buckley,  who  was  for 
seven  years  the  director  of  the  Missouri  bureau  of  geology  and  mines, 
akid  who  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  lead  Dodies  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  in  which  he  states  that  at  the  present  rate  of  production 
of  lead  in  Missouri  the  entire  lead  fields  will  be  exhausted  m  not  over 
twelve  years.  It  is  easier  to  compute  that  than  it  is  with  mines  that 
go  right  down. 

Mr.  CiiABK.  Do  you  not  know  that  recently  they  have  discovered  a 
lower  stratum  of  lead  and  zinc  in  Missouri?  They  have  been  work- 
ing close  to  the  surface  for  years,  but  now  they  have  begun  to  go 
down,  as  they  ou^ht  to  have  aone  before. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  believe  that  this  statement  of  Mr.  Buckley  is  based 
upon  the  examinations  that  have  been  made  by  the  state  geologist, 
and  also  examinations  that  have  been  made  by  all  of  the  large  mining 
corporations  that  are  operating  in  Missouri.  Those  corporations  are 
constantly  sinking  their  drill  holes  all  over  their  territory,  and  those 
drill  holes  go  to  a  depth  of  many  hundred  feet,  away  beyond  anything 
that  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  discover  very  rich  deposits  when  they  go  down 
deep. 

Mr.  Brush.  It  takes  that  all  into  account,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  is  this  professor  that  you  quoted? 

Mr.  Brush.  Mr.  E.  R.  Buckley,  who  was  director  of  the  Missouri 
bureau  of  geolo^  and  mines  for  seven  years.  I  believe  that  at  the 
present  time  he  is  not,  but  is  acting  as  an  independent  mining  geol- 
ogist. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  Brush.  This  was  dated  December  9,  1908.  It  was  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  that  was  made  of  him  upon  that  very  point. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  Mr.  Buckley? 

Mr.  Brush.  He  wrote  this  letter  from  Washington.  At  that  time 
he  was  in  attendance  at  the  Conservation  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  he  live? 

Mr.  Brush.  He  lives  in  Missouri,  and,  I  think,  in  St.  Louis,  but  I 
am  not  sure  about  that.  And  then  all  of  the  mines  are  getting  deeper 
constantly.  There  has  been  no  new  discovery  of  lead  made  in  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  last  ten  years — since  the  tariff 
was  placed  upon  it;  and  the  mines  are  all  getting  deeper.  And  with 
depth  their  timber  cost  becomes  heavier,  so  that  it  is  becoming  a  se- 
rious matter  as  to  where  they  will  get  it  from  at  any  cost,  especiaUy 
in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes.  It  is  (Constantly  increasing  in  cost.  Labor  is 
constantly  increasing  in  cost,  and  has  increased  during  the  last  five 
years.  About  three  years  ago  the  State  of  Idaho  passed  a  law  mak- 
ing the  day  eight  hours.  Tne  mines  were  not  able  to  decrease  their 
labor  per  day  at  all,  consequently  it  added  just  25  per  cent  to  their 
labor  cost.  And  with  the  smelter  and  refiner^  their  profits  are  re- 
duced by  the  wear  and  tear,  depreciation,  by  mterest,  which  is  not 
taken  on  in  this  at  all,  and  by  the  general  expense  of  administration 
of  the  corporation,  by  the  cost  of  selling,  and  the  inevitable  losses 
in  connection  with  selling.  All  of  those  come  out  of  this  profit 
These  are  only  mill  profits,  all  that  I  have  given  you. 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  not  come  out  of  the  statement  that 
your  company  made;  so  many  million  dollars  made  in  one  year? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  that  was,  as  I  showed  you,  an  average  of  about 
$1.60  per  ton  of  ore  smelted. 

The  Chahiman.  But  you  mentioned  $7,000,000. 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  did  not  estimate  in  that  any  bad 
debts  or  anything  of  that  kind,  as  assets,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  On,  no.  Of  course,  if  there  were  any  bad  debts  accru- 
ing during  that  year,  it  did  come  out  of  that.  I  gave  you  the  mill 
cost  and  mill  profit,  and  I  simply  stated  what  ought  to  and  does  have 
to  come  out  of  the  mill  profit. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  1908? 

Mr.  Brush.  Nineteen  hundred  and  eight;  yes,  sir.  That  was  made 
out  on  the  basis  of  50  cents  for  silver. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Brush.  When  lead  was  higher  the  mines  made  more  profit, 
because  they  got  the  benefit  of  the  higher  prices. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  smelter?  What  was  his  profit  in 
1907 — ^your  company? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  profit  that  I  gave  you  was  of  1907. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  in  1906? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  the  smelting  profit  was  something  like  $10,- 
000.000. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  in  1905  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Then  it  was  about  $8,000,000.  The  $7,000,000  is  the 
average  of  the  pa$t  five  years,  and  business  has  remained  faiiiy 
steady  except  during  the  boom  of  190&-7. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  these  reports  are  accessible  to  us? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  am  quoting  from  recollection,  but  they  are  public 
property. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  might  remember  a  little  circum- 
stance like  that. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  suppose  I  ought  to,  but  what  I  gave  you,  I  think, 
was  verv  close  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  Kandell.  I  did  not  quite  understand.  The  chairman  asked 
what  were  the  profits  of  the  company,  and  you  have  given  certain 
figures,  and  now  vou  say  that  they  are  the  mill  profits.  I  do  not 
understand  what  that  means. 

Mr.  Brush.  Pardon  me,  but  I  gave  both. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  profits  of  the  smelting  and  refining 
conipany  were  what  you  gave  me,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Of  the  two  processes? 

Mr.  Brush.  Of  the  entire  mine,  one  of  the  largest  producers  in  the 
Coeur  d'Alenes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company  refines  all  that  you  smelt? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  we  refine  all  that  we  smelt,  and  we  make  a 
regular  charge. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  refine  anything  which  is  smelted  else- 
where? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes;  we  are  buyers  of  bullion,  copper  and  lead.  Of 
course,  these  profits  are  not  profits  made  in  the  IJnited  States.    We 
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are  doing  a  very  lar^e  business  in  Mexico,  and  we  are  buying  ores 
from  all  over  the  wond. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us,  Mr.  Brush,  the  profits  on  the  ore 
that  you  buy  and  which  is  produced  in  the  United  States  mines? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  I  could  not.    That  is  the  total. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  way  of  getting  at  that? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  recur  to  that  later. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  should  say  that  these  costs  all  the  way  through,  both 
at  the  mine  and  at  the  smelter  and  at  the  refinery  are  made  up  very 
largelv — fully  90  per  cent — of  labor,  fuel,  and  freight;  and  I  sup- 
pose niel  and  freight  resolve  themselves  again  into  labor.  The  lead 
tariff,  which  is  the  suWect  under  consideration,  is  for  the  protection 
of  the  miner.  The  refiner  is  not  protected  at  all  under  the  present 
tariff.  The  tariff  on  lead  bullion,  which  is  imported  from  Mexico, 
is  2|  cents.  Although  I  appear  as  representing  the  smelting  com- 
I>any,  I  thought  I  should  malke  that  clear.  The  tariff  at  the  present 
time  is  2^  cents  on  lead  bullion,  which  is  the  production  that  is  ex- 
ported from  Mexico  very  .largely  to  our  refinery  and  other  refineries 
m  this  country,  to  be  refined  here  by  American  labor  in  American 
works,  and  the  duty  on  pig  lead  is  exactly  the  same,  2^  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  take  the  tariff  off  of  lead,  what  would 
the  refiner  do  then?  You  say  that  it  is  all  for  the  benefit  of  the 
miner.    If  we  took  it  off,  how  would  the  refiner  come  out  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  If  there  was  no  duty  on  lead^  there  would  be  no  lead 
produced  in  the  United  States,  in  my  opinion,  and  there  would  be 
no  business  for  the  miner  or  the  smelter. 

The  Chairman.  Excepting  what  they  brought  in  from  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes.  And  even  that,  under  those  circumstances,  would 
be  refined  in  Mexico,  because  labor  is  very  much  cheaper  there  than 
here. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  the  tariff  is  somewhat  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  refiner  as  well  as  the  miner. 

Mr.  Brush.  Indirectly,  but  not  directly.  I  think  I  am  correct  in 
saying  it  is  not  directly  for  the  interest  of  the  smelter — ^it  is  indirectly, 
of  course,  because  there  would  be  no  business  done. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  tariff  is  not  well  balanced ;  that  is,  the  proper 
relation  of  a  tariff  between  the  lead  in  the  ore  and  the  refined  lead, 
of  course  the  miner  will  suffer  from  it,  the  refiner  being  the  stronger 
party,  but  when  you  say  the  tariff  is  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  miner 
I  can  hardly  see  the  force  of  that. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  amend  it  and  say  "  indirectly," 
of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  go  out  of  business  if  the  duty  were 
taken  off? 

Mr.  Brush.  There  is-  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  they  not  been  digging  lead  in  the  United  States 
since  the  Indians  were  driven  out  of  me  country,  and  before  that,  no 
difference  what  the  tariff  was? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  don't  know  what  the  price  of  lead  was  in  those 
daya 

Mr.  Clark.  You  know  that  the  lead  industry  has  never  let  up 
or  stopped  in  this  country,  even  prior  to  the  settlement  by  white 
people. 
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Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  what  makes  you  say  that  if  you  take  this  tariff 
off — I  am  not  talking  about  whether  they  want  to'  take  it  off  or  keep 
it  on — but  what  makes  you  say  that  if  they  take  the  tariff  off,  or  the 
substantial  part  of  it  off,  that  this  lead  industry  would  cease  all  of 
a  sudden? 

Mr.  Brush.  Because  lead  is  produced  in  an  altogether  different 
way.  I  think  the  Indians  would  have  had  a  very  hard  time  to  pro- 
duce lead  from  the  lower  levels  of  the  Missouri  lead  fields. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Indians  would  not  dig  down  in  the  ground,  but 
white  people  have  been  mining  lead  in  the  United  States  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Mr.  Brush.  Not  on  the  low  levels. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  working  on  the  low  levels  now,  because  they 
may  not  find  any  on  the  high  levels. 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  true.    And  then  there  is  the  increased  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  running  smelters  and  refineries  in  the  United 
States,  and  also  in  Mexico.  Do  you  represent  the  Guggenheim  in- 
terests? .     .    '      . 

Mr.  Brush.  Mr.  Daniel  Guggenheim  is  president  of  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  refineries  in  Africa,  haven't  you? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  haven't  any  refineries  in  Africa? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  not  the  Guggenheim  combination? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  only  works  that  they  own — ^that  the  company 
owns — are  in  the  United  States  and  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  if  you  are  running  lead  smelters  and  refineries 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Mexico,  what  do  you  care  about  whether 
the  tariff  is  on  or  off  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Because,  as  the  chairman  pointed  out,  the  smelting 
and  refining  companies  are  vitally  interested  in  having  as  many  tons 
produced  in  this  country  as  can  be  consumed  in  this  country,  because 
we  get  a  toll  on  the  number  of  tons  of  ore  that  is  produced  in  tiie 
Rocky  Mountain  region. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  suppose  that  Congress,  or  anybody  else,  has 
ingenuity  enough  to  rig  up  a  tariff  bill  that  would  keep  these  refin- 
eries from  gettmg  most  or  the  profits  on  the  ore  anyhow? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  should  hesitate  to  pass  judgment  on  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  talking  of  the  rest  of  mankind  in  with  it. 

Mr.  Brush.  If  you^will  pardon  me,  I  would  like  to  explain  to  the 
chairman  what  I  referred  to  in  saying  that  the  tariff  was  not  di- 
rectly for  the  benefit  of  the  smelter  and  refining-  companies.  I 
listened  to  the  testimonjr  taken  here  yesterday  upon  the  iron  and 
steel  schedule.  I  believe  it  is  customary  to  put  a  certain  duty  on  the 
raw  material,  a  little  higher  duty  on  the  next  product,  and  a  little 
higher  duty  on  the  next  product  that  goes  beyond  that;  like,  for 
instance,  tlie  iron  pipe  which  I  heard  testified  about.  The  natural 
method  of  making  the  tariff,  it  seems  to  me,  on  lead  would  be  a 
certain  duty  on  me  lead  ore,  a  certain  further  duty  on  the  lead 
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bullion  after  it  was  smelted,  and  a  certain  further  duty  on  the  lead 
after  it  was  refined.  I  will  show  you  the  incongruity  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

Mr,  Clabk.  When  these  men  bring  this  ore  to  your  mills,  and  you 
smelt  iL  do  you  buy  the  ore  from  them? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  buy  it  and  we  pay  for  it  against  a  sight  draft, 
usually. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  do  not  care  how  you  pay  it,  but  what  I  was  getting 
at  was  this :  After  the  ore  is  delivered  to  the  smelter  it  becomes  your 
ore! 

Mr.  Bbush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  And  then  as  to  any  profit  or  tariff — it  does  not  make 
any  difference  naturally  by  reason  of  the  tariff — ^you  get? 

Mr.  Bbush.  No,  sir;  because  we  pay  the  miner  the  full  price,  4 
cents,  or  4J  cents,  or  6  cents,  whatever  it  is  in  New  York,  and  deduct 
the  freight  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Clask.  And  the  tariff  is  1^  cents? 

Mr.  Bbush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sandeu..  And  he  sells  his  ore  the  same  as  if  he  had  a  market 
m  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Bbush.  We  have  to  have  in  that  method  of  settlement  some 
point  of  selling.  We  settle  on  the  New  York  quotations,  and  deduct 
the  freight  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Kandeix.  Why  not  settle  on  the  basis  of  what  you  get  the 
ore  from  the  outside  lor,  and  add  the  freight  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Bbush.  Simply  because  the  custom  has  grown  up  to  do  it  that 
way.  I  suppose  you  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  when  the  lead 
is  sold  in  the  West,  it  is  sold  for  a  price  less  than  the  New  York  price. 
The  freight  is  deducted,  so  that  it  comes  out  that  that  basis  is  the 
correct  basis  covering  the  entire  distribution  of  lead. 

Mr.  Hnx.  You  buy  the  lead  on  the  basis  of  the  New  York  price, 
deducting  the  freight,  say,  from  Utah  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Bbush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Supposing  a  man  in  Chicago  buys  lead,  he  buys  it  on 
the  basis  of  the  New  York  price? 

Mr.  Bbush.  Less  the  price  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Then  you  have  made  out  of  the  miner  the  freight  to 
New  York  clear  and  clean? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  because  we  sell  the  lead  in  Chicago  for  less 
than  what  we  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Hn-L.  Lkbss  the  freight  from  New  York  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Bbush.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hnx.  And  you  have  taken  from  the  miner  the  freight  from 
Utah  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  beg  pardon? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yon  have  deducted  that  from  the  price  you  paid  him? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  will  say,  for  instance,  that  the  freight  is  $8  from 
Colorado  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Hnx.  And  if  lead  was  worth  $100  a  ton,  you  would  give 
him  $02? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  is  $2  less  to  Chicago;  we  pay  the  New  York  price, 

Mr.  Hhj^  But  you  do  not  give  the  miner  the  benefit  of  the  freight 
from  New  York  to  Chicago;  you  take  that  yourself. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Let  the  gentleman  answer  the  question.  He  is 
going  to  answer  in  an  entirely  different  way  than  what  you  think 
he  will. 

Mr.  Brush.  We  pay  the  New  York  price  and  we  pay  the  New 
York  freight.  That  only  costs  us  the  Chicago  freight  Then  we 
only  get  the  Chicago  price  for  the  lead,  and  the  difference  in  the  price 
in  lead,  that  we  lose,  is  exactly  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
freight  which  we  make.  If  that  is  not  clear,  I  would  like  to  make 
it  clear,  because  it  is  absolutely  that  the  price  is  in  accordance 
with  the  freight,  and  it  works  out  that  the  smelting  companies  make 
nothing  in  the  system. 

I  should  say  that  while  this  applies  to  a  large  proportion  of  our 
sales  of  lead  in  the  West,  it  does  not  apply  to  all  branas  or  qualities, 
as  the  New  York  quotation  is  for  common  lead,  and  some  qualities 
of  lead  require  additional  expense  in  refining,  exceeding  the  freight 
charge  from  western  points  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  Chicago  price  is  the  New  York  price  less 
the  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  Where  you  sell  at  Chicago 
you  have  to  sacrifice  the  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York  in  your 
price? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  the  company  that  you  represent  here  absolutely 
fix  the  price  of  the  ore  to  the  miner  and  of  the  lead  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir.  In  the  first  place,  the  price  of  the  ore  to  the 
miner  is  subject,  as  I  have  stated,  to  very  sharpj  competition.  I  do 
not  taiow  of  an  ore  that  we  buy  anywhere  that  is  not  subject  to  the 
closest  kind  of  competition. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  fix  this  New  York  price  that  you  are  talking 
about?    Don't  you  fix  it  absolutely? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  New  York  price  is  whatever  we  sell  our  lead  for. 
It  happens  that  we  sell  about  50  per  cent  of  all  the  lead, 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  in  plain  English,  you  fix  the  price  of  lead  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  comes  to  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  you  do  not  fix  the  price  of  the  ore? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  comes  to  that,  for  the  reason  that  the  other  sellers 
that  take  lead  are  willing  to  sell  on  whatever  price  that  we  sell.  They 
could  not  sell  for  more,  and  they  do  not  want  to  sell  for  less. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  undertook  to  sell  for  less  you  would  break 
them  up,  wouldn't  you? 

Mr.  Brush.  They  are  constantly  doing  it  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  Selling  for  less  than  you  do? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  said  a  half  a  minute  ago  that  they  did 
not. 

Mr.  Brush.  When  I  say  that,  I  do  not  mean  that  that  is  always 
the  case,  but  the  average  case. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company  is  closely  allied  with  the  National 
Lead  Company,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  Why,  it  happens  that  two  of  the  directors  of  the 
American  Smelting  and  R^ning  Company  are  also  directors  of  the 
National  Lead  Company.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  business  con- 
nection. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  same  directors  interested  stockholders? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  suppose  so,  but  I  do  not  know. 
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The  Chaibmak.  Do  the  same  directors  control  both  companies  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAntMAK.  Well,  a  majority  then? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Not  even  a  majority  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  not  by  any  means. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  the  directors  interested  in  your  company 
control  the  business  operations  largely  of  the  National  Lead  Com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  they  do  not    They  not  only  do  not,  but 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  they  fix  the  price  of  lead  in  the  United 
States  through  the  National  Lead  Company? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  The  National  Lead  Company,  in 
many  of  its  operations,  and  in  most  of  its  policies,  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Kefining  Com- 
pany. 

The  Chairman.  Directly  opposed  to  it? 

Mr.  Brush.  Well,  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 
arc  interested 

The  Chairman.  Please  say  in  what  way  they  are  opposed  to  it,  in 
what  particular? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  is  in- 
terested as  the  agent  of  the  miner  in  having  the  prices  of  lead  high, 
because  he  wants  to  encourage  the  production  of  as  much  lead  as  the 
country  will  consume.  That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  situation.  The 
National  Lead  Company  are  interested  in  having  their  pig  lead  as 
cheap  as  they  can  buy,  as  is  always  the  case  with  the  manufacturer 
and  the  raw  material. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  because  they  feel  the  criticism  because  of 
the  extremely  high  price  of  lead  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  sir.  • 

The  Chairman.  It  is  high,  is  it  not,  compared  with  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  have  a  table  here  that  shows  the  average  price  of. 
pig  lead  by  years,  and  if  we  bring  it  to  a  St.  Louis  basis,  the  St.  Louis 
market,  it  was  aoout,  on  an  average,  1^  cents  a  pound  higher  than 
what  foreign  lead  could  be  laid  down  at. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  average? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  greatest  difference  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  greatest  difference,  of  course — ^I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  have  not  that  table  with  me.  I  thought  I  had  it,  but  I  have 
not.  TTie  greatest  difference  was,  of  course,  at  times  when  the  coun- 
try was  not  producing  as  much  as  it  was  consuming  and  was  obliged 
to  import.  That  happens  at  some  time  during  most  years,  but  it  has 
not  happened 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  statement  there,  Mr.  Brush  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  I  have  not ;  but  I  will  see  that  you  have  it.  I 
thought  I  had  it  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  What  years  does  it  cover? 

Mr.  Brush.  You  mean  the  statement  that  I  had  made  up  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brush.  It  covered  from  1900  to  1907. 

The  Chairican.  That  is  what  I  wanted. 
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Mr.  Brush.  At  certain  times  of  the  year  that  was  the  case,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  a  portion,  I  can  give  you  this  from  recollection, 
if  you  like. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  bring  it  here  at  2  o^clock  to-day 
and  hand  it  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Brush.  Very  welH  I  possibly  have  it  at  my  hotel. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  part  or  the  directors  of  this  refining  company  are 
also  directors  of  the  National  Lead  Company,  and  the  National  Lead 
Company  and  the  refining  company  are  at  cross  purposes,  or  logger- 
heads, then  how  do  these  directors  who  belong  to  both  of  these  com- 
panies operate? 

Mr.  Brush.  Well,  I  think  that  they  operate  by  acting  as  a  g^reat 
many  directors  do,  not  being  very  active  in  reference  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  company.  The  management  of  the  National  Lead  Com- 
pany is  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  company.  Their 
policy  could  be  changed  by  the  directors,  but  I  think  that  is  some- 
thing rarely  done. 

Mr.  Clark.  Dummy  directors? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  should  hardly  say  that.  A  director  can  not  carry 
on  the  operations  of  a  company. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  the  whole  directory  can,  can  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  They  could  if  they  chose  to  stay  at  the  office  every  day» 
but  directors  do  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  trouble  about  directors  generally  is  that  they  do 
not  stay  in  their  offices  enough. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  these  two  companies  do  not  act  in 
harmony,  the  National  Lead  Company  and  your  company? 

Mr.  Brush.  They  do  not  act  in  narmony  m  that  way. 

The  Chahkman.  There  may  be  a  little  dickering  between  the  two 
companies,  but  when  they  come  to  action  do  they  not  act  in  harmony? 

Mr.*BRusH.  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  state  it.  We  sell  pig  lead 
to  the  National  Lead  Company,  and  they  buy  it  as  cheap  as  thev  can 
buy  it.  If  they  think  it  is  too  high^  they  go  without  it  and  do  not 
buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  buy  your  product,  largely? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  price  of  your  product  to  them,  of  course, 
is  fixed  between  the  two  companies ;  it  could  not  be  otherwise — buyer 
and  seller? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  price  of  commodities  of  the  National 
Lead  Company  is  influenced  by  your  company? 

Mr.  Brush.  Not  that  I  know  of  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  director  in  both  companies? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  directors  of  your  company  are  directors 
of  the  National  Lead  Company? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  left  myself  out  when  I  said  two.  There  are  three. 
I  left  myself  out  because  I  do  not  act.    There  are  three. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  do  not  act,  so  you  do  not  know  what 
is  going  on  in  the  National  Lead  Company? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  I  try  to  keep  entirely  n*ee  from  all  entanglements^ 
sir. 
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The  Chairmak.  Are  any  of  your  directors  directors  in  the  Ameri- 
can Linseed  Company? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  I  am  sure  they  are  not. 

The  Chairmak.  Stockholders? 

Mr.  Brush.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairmak.  Do  you  say  that  they  are  not  allied  in  any  way 
with  the  American  Linseed  Company? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;- 1  am  sure  they  are  not. 

The  Chahiman.  How  about  the  United  Lead  Company? 
^  Mr.  Brush.  The  United  Lead  Company  is  a  portion  of  the  Na- 
tional Lead  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  people  have  any  directors  in  that  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Brush.  Well,  I  am  not  sure — there  is  one,  but  I  am  not  sure 
whether  there  is  any  more  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  director? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  corporation  allied  in  any  way  with  the 
American  Smelters  Steamship  Company? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir.  The  American  Smelters  Steamship  Com- 
pany— we  own  that  entirely.  It  simply  represents  the  steamers  that 
run  between  Mexico  and  New  York,  bringing  the  product  of  our 
works  from  Mexico  to  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  spoke  about  the  product  from  this  ore. 
Is  there  another  product,  blue  vitriol? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  a  by-product  of  copper  smelting. 

The  Chairman.  And  whenever  you  have  lead  ore  with  copper,  a 
copper  product,  you  have  blue  vitriol? 

Mr.  Brush.  Not  necessarily. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  have  in  that  connection? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes;  we  sometimes  do.  We  only  make  it  when  it 
pays  to  make  it 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  product  of  blue  vitriol  a  year? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  is  very  small,  indeed.  I  believe  our  Perth  Amboy 
plant  has  not  made  any  blue  vitriol  for  the  last  year,  and  our  Omaha 
plant  makes  on  an  average,  I  think,  800  tons  a  month.  They  make 
it  simply  as  a  by-product  from  the  smelting  operations.  They  use 
the  sulphuric  acid  which  is  the  waste  sulphuric  acid  from  the  refin- 
ing operation,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company  owns  mines  in  Mexico,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent?  What  is  the  production  of  your 
mines  per  year  of  lead  in  the  ore? 

Mr.  Brush.  At  the  present  time? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  rather  skip  the  present  time  and  take  it 
last  year. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  will  ^ve  you  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  maybe  you  are  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion now. 

Mr.  Brush.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  present  time,  the  lead 
mines  of  Mexico  are  producing  more  than  ever  before.  The  mines 
owned  or  controlled  by  our  company  in  Mexico  at  the  present  time 
are  producing  about  8,000  tons  per  month. 
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The  Chaibman.  Of  lead? 

Mr.  Brush.  Of  pig  lead  in  the  ore.  That  is  at  least  50  per  cent 
more  than  it  was  a  year  or  two  ago,  or  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  those  mines  located  with  reference  to 
the  seaports? 

Mr.  Brush.  They  are  all  located  in  the  northern  portion  of  Mex- 
ico, and  the  ore  is  smelted  at  Velardena,  Chihuahua,  and  Monterey. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  that  from  the  seaport  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Monterey  is  about  125  miles,  according  to  my  recol- 
lection. With  reference  to  the  freights,  you  might  be  interested  in 
those  points 

The  Chairbian.  I  will  get  to  that  in  a  little  while.  Are  these 
mines  rich  in  lead  ore,  more  so  than  the  mines  of  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  I  should  say  not.  They  vary  very  radically. 
1  have  returns  here j 

Thfe  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  compared  with  the  concentrates 
that  you  spoke  of  this  morning,  but  the  ore  as  it  comes  from  the 
mine. 

Mr.  Brush.  In  lead,  I  should  say  that  the  average  is  higher  than 
in  the  United  States  for  the  reason  that  the  Mexican  mines  are  not 
as  deep  as  the  mines  in  the  United  States ;  they  have  not  been  worked 
as  long. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  find  out  the  proportion  of  lead  in  the 
ore  as  it  comes  from  the  mine. 

Mr.  Brush.  They  run  close  to  6  and  8  per  cent  on  an  average* 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  silver  or  gold  in  these  mines? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  run  compared  with  the  mines 
in  Utah? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  silver  in  the  ores  in  Mexico  is  considerably  more 
than  in  the  United  States.  A  comparative  product  in  bullion  is 
about  150  ounces  to  the  ton  of  bullion  in  the  United  States  and  about 
400  ounces  from  Mexico,  on  the  same  basis  of  smelting. 

iThe  Chairman.  That  is  lead  bullion  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  I^ad  bullion.  The  silver  is  very  largely  in  connection 
with  lead  bullion. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  amount  of  silver  do  you  get  in  a  ton? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  what  I  was  just  stating.  In  a  ton  of  lead 
bullion  of  American  production,  150  ounces,  and  Mexican  production, 
400  ounces;  in  other  words,  in  richness  of  silver,  Mexican  produc- 
tion, as  compared  with  the  production  of  the  United  States,  is  as^ 
400  is  to  150. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  mines  are  not  as  deep  in  the  ground? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  mining? 

Mr  Brush.  I  have  the  cost  of  labor  and  I  have  the  cost  of  freight, 
I  have  not  in  detail  the  cost  of  mining  for  any  mine.  Of  course,  the 
costs  are  very  different,  but  in  labor  it  is  about  as  follows :  The  com- 
mon peon  labor  is  about  5  cents  an  hour,  gold,  in  Mexico;  the 
mechanics  get  10  cents  an  hour,  gold;  carpenters  get  7^  cents  an 
hour,  gold ;  hoist  men  and  trammers  and  pump  men,  which  are  a  little 
better  class  of  labor  around  mines,  get  10  centf^  an  hour,  gold.  Those 
are  the  present  prices.    They  are  materially  higher  than  the  prices 
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of  five  years  ago.  The  increase  in  labor  in  Mexico  has  been  pro* 
porti(Niate  to  the  increase  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  comparative  efficienev  of  those  peons 
and  of  the  people  who  work  in  the  mines  in  the  Kocky  Mountain 
districts? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  should  say  that,  compared  with  the  kind  of  Poles 
and  Austrians  that  we  have  to  work  very  largely  in  the  American 
smelters  in  the  last  vear  or  two,  that  they  are  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  those  who  worked  previous  to  that; 
what  were  they? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  efficiency  of  the  American  labor  is  increasing;  it 
is  improving. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  miners  that  handled 
the  Rocky  Mountain  districts  in  1905? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  can  not  give  you  any  absolute  comparison,  for  I  do 
not  know  how  to  do  it    It  would  be  simply  a  ^ess. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  knew  all  about  it  when  you  compared 
with  the  Poles  in  the  last  year  or  two. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  beg  pardon ;  I  said  I  thought  that  during  that  time 
the  comparison  was  one  way.  Before  that  the  American  labor  was 
more  efficient  and  the  Mexican  labor  was  less  efficient ;  in  other  words, 
the  tendency  throughout  the  last  three  years  has  been  to  make  the 
American  labor  less  efficient  and  the  Mexican  labor  more  efficient. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  was  any  change  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  districts  since  you  have  used  the  labor  of  roles 
and  people  of  that  character? 

Mr.  BRusa.  During  the  last  two  years — of  course,  during  the  last 
six  or  eight  months  there  has  not  been  such  a  demand  for  labor,  and 
we  have  been  able  to  select  our  labor;  but  up  to  that  time  we  were 
not  able  to  select  it  and  had  to  take  anything  we  could  get. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  are  these  mines  that  you  own  in  Mexico 
from  a  railroad? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  usually  have  a  railroad  or  a  branch  of  a  road  run 
right  to  the  mine;  in  fact,  we  have  no  mine  that  does  not  have  a 
bmnch  road  running  right  to  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Branches  that  you  have  built? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  sometimes  build  them  ourselves  and  sometimes  the 
railroad  does  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  freight  from  the  mine  to  the 
smelter? 

Mr.  Brush.  From  the  principal  mines  to  the  principal  smelters  of 
Mexico  it  is  $3  gold. 

The  Chairman.  Per  ton  of  ore? 

Mr.  Brush.  Per  ton  of  ore.    That  would  be  $6 — it  runs  about  50 

T  cent  concentrates,  and  it  would  mean  about  $6  gold  on  the  lead. 

be  freight  from  the  Monterey  smelters  to  New  York  is  $4  gold,  so 
that  the  cost  of  the  freight  from  the  Mexico  mines  to  New  York  is 
$10  per  ton  of  lead,  assuming  that  the  concentrates  shipped  were  50 
per  cent,  which  is  perhaps  a  little  more  than  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Put  right  in  there  the  cost  of  freight  from  the 
Colorado  mines  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Brush.  The  freight  from  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mines,  which  pro- 
dace  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  lead  in  the  United  States,  to 
the  smelters  in  Colorado  of  $100  valuation,  which  is  the  same  in 
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Mexico,  is  $10  a  ton  of  ore.  That  would  be  $20  a  ton  of  lead.  And 
then  the  freight  on  the  ton  of  lead  from  Denver  to  New  York  is  $7 ; 
80  that  the  freight,  comparing  tJie  Mexican  principal  mines  with  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  mines,  is  $10  sold  per  ton  of  lead  m  Mexico  and  $27 
per  ton  of  lead  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hnju  Mr.  Allen  said  that  the  freight  was  $25 ;  that  is,  $1.25  a 
hundred. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  from  Utah! 

Mr.  Hnx.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brush  did  not  agree  with  that  statement  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  Brush.  It  depends  upon  what  you  fi^re.  I  &;ave  the  freight 
on  the  bullion.  He  is  giving  the  freight  as  it  works  back  to  the  lead 
in  the  ore,  and  that  depends  absolutdy  upon  how  much  per  cent  of 
lead  is  in  the  ore. 

The  Chairman.  The  entire  freight  you  charge  back  to  the  miner 
you  said  was  $1.25  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  the  entire  freight  that  we 
charged  back  to  the  miner  was  the  freight  we  paid  from  me  smelters 
to  New  York,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Colorado  smelters  is  $7,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Utah  smelters  it  is  $9  to  $10, 1  am  not  sure  which. 
That  is  per  ton  of  lead. 

The  Chairman.  The  Coeur  d'Alene  districts  produce  what  pro- 
portion of  lead  that  runs  through  your  mills? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  proportion  of  the  country's  production — ^I  think 
the  entire  production  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  is  about  150,000 
tons  a  year  of  lead,  while  the  entire  production  of  the  country  is 
850,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  there  any  smelter  nearer  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
district  than  your  smelters  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Brush.  There  are  competing  smelters  in  Colorado  and  in  Utah, 
and  one  right  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  itself;  and  those  are  the 
principal  competitors  for  the  lead  ores  in  themselves,  one  right  in 
the  Copur  d'Alene  district. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  save  considerable  freight,  being  right 
in  the  district? 

Mr.  Brush.  They  do  save  freight,  but  they  lose  it  in  other  ways.^ 

The  Chairman.  They  lose  because  they  have  to  have  you  refine  it? 

Mr.  Bbush.  No,  sir;  because  they  can  not  get  the  mixture  of  ore 
to  smelt  correctly.  The  Coeur  d'Alene  mines,  for  instance,  to  give 
you  an  illustration,  are  owned  by  large  corporations.  If  they  could 
smelt  more  profitably  themselves  ri^ht  at  the  mines,  then  they  would 
not  sell  the  ore  to  us,  for  they  would  put  up  their  own  smelters  and 
smelt  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  own  any  smelters? 

Mr.  Brush.  No ;  it  is  not  profitable  for  them  to  smelt. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  nave  directors  on  their  boards? 

Mr.  Brush.  No^  sir;  with  the  exception  of  one,  our  company  has 
no  interest  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  one  Mr.  Brush? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  am  not  speaking  of  myself.  Tliere  is  only  one  mine 
in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  that  our  company  is  in  any  way  inter- 
ested in,  and  that  is  in  a  very  minor  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  the  average  freight  was  $27? 
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Mr.  Brush.  Per  ton  of  lead;  yes. 

The^  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  average  freight  from  the  west- 
em  mining  districts  on  the  350,000  tons  they  produce? 

Mr.  Brush.  Of  the  850,000  tons,  about  125,000  tons  I  believe  are 
produced  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  do  not  come  to  the  smelting 
company  at  alL  They  there  simply  melt  it  down.  There  are  no  precioua 
metals  m  their  ores,  and  consequently  they  do  not  need  the  metal- 
lurgical smelting  that  is  necessary  with  respect  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain ores.  So  that  the  other  ores  are  produced  all  over  the  country. 
Colorado  produces  now,  I  believe,  about  40,000  tons.  A  few  years 
ago  they  produced  60,000  tons.  Even  with  the  high  prices  on  lead 
their  product  has  decreased  very  largely^  because  the  mmes  are  work- 
ing out  and  no  new  mines  have  been  discovered;  and  they  are  run- 
ning lower  and  lower  in  all  the  mines,  not  only  with  respect  to  lead, 
but  also  silver  and  gold. 

The  Chairman.  The  Missouri  mines  have  no  precious  metals  to 
help  them  out.  You  say  that  the  process  of  reaucing  the  lead  to 
bullion  is  much  more  simple? 

Mr.  Brush.  Very  much  more  simple. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  And  much  cheaper? 

Mr.  Brush.  No.  If  you  give  credit  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mines  for 
their  silver,  in  other  words,  you  simply  throw  the  silver  in  as  cutting 
down  the  cost  of  making  the  lead,  wnich  I  do  not  think  is  a  fair  way 
to  figure,  you  will  find  mat  the  lead  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  costs  on  an 
average,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  4  cents  a  pound;  and  in 
Missouri,  according  to  the  best  evidence  we  can  get,  it  costs  about  3^ 
to  3f,  a](^d  that  is  without  making  any  charge  for  amortization,  which 
ouj^t  to  be  10  per  cent  of  all  the  capital. 

The  Chahiman.  That  takes  into  account  the  precious  metals  they 
get? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes ;  that  is  giving  credit  to  them  for  that 

The  Chatrman.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  lead  bullion  from  the  Mex- 
ican mines? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  have  to  sell  at  the  foreign  price. 

The  Chahtman.  I  know :  but  what  is  the  cost 

Mr.  Brush.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you  that  because,  as  I 
say,  it  depends  entirelv  upon  whether  the  mine  is  100  feet  deep  or 
whether  it  is  500  feet  deep  and  whether  it  contains  5  ounces  of  silver 
or  25,  or  whether  it  contams  any  gold  or  not^  as  to  the  cost 

The  Chahsman.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  as  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  this  company,  you  do  not  know  the  average  cost? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  know  that  the  lead  is  sold  at  an  average  of  2  cents  a 
pound  at«the  mine,  and  the  mines,  most  of  them,  make  money  at  that 
Some  of  them  make  a  little  money  and  some  of  them  considerable 

money* 
The  Chatrman.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  sold  at  2  cents  a 

poand? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  mine  sells  the  ores  to  the  smelter  at  London  price 
less  the  freight 

The  Chairman.  It  nets  2  cents? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  nets  2  cents  a  pound  to  the  miner.  The  present 
price  of  lead  in  London  is  equal  to  2}  cents  a  pound.  It  costs  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound  in  freight  to  get  it  there.  So  it  brings  it 
oown  to  a  net  price  of  2  cents  at  the  mines. 
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The  Chairman.  Transportation  is  one-half  a  cent? 

Mr.  Brush.  Three-quarters  of  a  cent. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  mine  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  about  the  way  it  figures  out. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  in  addition  to  that  there  is  a  smelting 
and  refining  charge? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  to  take  all  of  their  cost  of  mining 
and  smelting  and  refining  out  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  is  that? 

Mr.  Brush.  Well,  it  is  just  about  the  same  as  it  is  in  America. 
That  is,  it  is  refined — our  bullion  is  refined  in  America.  There  is 
some  bullion  refined  in  Mexico.  I  assume  it  is  refined  for  less  than 
we  can  refine  it  for  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  about  the  same  for  everything  except  the 
cost  of  labor  and  freight? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

The  Chair3ian.  The  freight  is  higher,  but  the  smelting  is  the  same, 
practically 

Mr.  Brush.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  same  per  pound,  deducting  the 
price  of  the  precious  metals,  because  there  is  none  found  there,  is 
there? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  beg  vour  pardon 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  same,  deducting  value  of  the  precious 
metals  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes;  that  goes  into  the  profit  of  the  mine.  The  profit 
of  the  mine  depends  on  the  amount  of  precious  metals  that  they 
have. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  tell  me  the  difference  in  market 
price  of  lead  bullion  was  between  this  country  and  abroad? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  say  this :  At  times  when  the  country  is  not  producing 
as  much  as  they  need,  and  have  to  import,  the  price  will  run  up  to 
the  importation  price  for  the  time.  That  of  course  is  self-evident; 
but  a  great  deal  of  the  time  it  is  unnecessary  to  import,  and  then  the 
price  drops  off.  So  up  to  the  boom  time  of  1906  the  price  of  lead 
averaged  a  little  over  4  cents  in  St.  Louis,  just  about  what  it  is 
at  the  present  time,  which  I  consider,  on  a  normal  basis,  about  the 
average  price  of  pig  lead  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  it  abroaa? 

Mr.  Brush.  Abroad  at  the  present  time  it  is  2J  in  London. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  the  same  period  you  were  comparing  it, 
you  gave  us  the  difference  in  the  price  of  lead  between  the  price 
abroad  and  St.  Louis  for  a  number  of  years? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  is  all  on  that  one  slieet  that  I  have  left,  I  think,  at 
the  hotel. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company  is  engaged  in  smelting  and  re- 
fining ores  in  bond,  so  to  speak? 

Mr.  Brush.  All  of  the  ores  that  are  imported  from  Mexico  are 
imported  in  bond ;  it  is  all  smelted  and  refined  in  bond,  and  since  a 
year  ago  in  April  it  has  all  been  exported.  Now,  for  a  year  and  a 
half  we  have  exported  every  pound  of  that  lead. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Allen  made  some  criticism  about  the  amount 
that  you  were  allowed,  I  don't  know  what 

Mr.  Brush.  I  can  tell  you  about  that. 

The  Chauiman.  For  some  reason  or  other  in  the  law 

Mr.  Brush.  The  smelter  only  pays  for  90  per  cent  of  the  lead 
that  is  sliown  by  the  assay.  That  is  on  the  assumption  that  in  the 
process  of  roasting,  smelting,  and  refining,  the  smelter  will  lose  that 
10  per  cent,  and  the  Government  regulation  as  to  drawback,  which 
was  made  after  a  careful  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury 
officials,  is  acknowledging  a  wastage  of  10  per  cent.  In  other  words^ 
they  find  by  an  examination  of  the  books  of  the  smelting  company 
and  the  sworn  testimony  given  by  the  smelting  company  that  the 
average  loss  of  lead  in  smelting  and  refining  is  10  per  cent.  The 
consequence  is,  if  you  pay  duty  on  lead  and  bring  it  in  and  manufac- 
ture it  in  this  country  and  export  the  manuiactured  article,  the 
Treasury  Department  gives  an  allowance  of  10  per  cent,  and  that 
is  based,  as  I  saj,  upon  careful  examination,  which  has  been  made 
three  times,  during  my  recollection,  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 
Why  Mr.  Allen  should  say  tliat  statistics  sliow  that  only  97  per  cent 
is  saved  is  more  than  I  know.  I  am  sure  he  has  not  examined  the  sta- 
tistics of  our  company,  for  instance ;  I  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  rate  of  profit  on  the  lead  which  we 
get  from  Mexico  and  refine  and  sell  abroad  compare  with  the  profits 
on  the  lead  you  sell  in  the  United  States  from  the  mines  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  do  not  have  any  profit  from  selling  either  there 
or  here. 

The  CHAiRaiAN.  I  do  not  care  how  you  get  it,  but  the  profit  to 
your  company  from  the  smelting  and  refining  of  ore,  and  getting  it 
into  the  market,  pound  for  pound,  how  does  it  compare,  the  lead  from 
Mexico  and  the  lead  from  the  United  States  that  you  sell  here? 

Mr.  Brush.  All  smelting  in  Mexico  is  done  at  a  lower  cost  than  it 
is  in  this  country.  We  do  not  refine  in  Mexico,  so  I  do  not  know 
how  much  it  costs  there.  There  are  refineries  in  Mexico.  We  refine 
in  this  country,  so  that  the  costs  I  have  given  for  refining  are  exactly 
the  same  for  American  bullion  and  Mexican  bullion,  except  for  the 
difference  that  the  Mexican  bullion  contains  about  two  and  one-half 
times  as  much  silver  and  oftentimes  five  or  six  times  as  much  gold, 
and  of  course  the  more  silver  and  gold  there  is  in  the  bullion  the  more 
it  costs  us  to  refine,  the  more  metal  is  lost,  and  the  more  risk  we  take. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  ore  from  other  mines  than  those  you 
own  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Brush.  Very  largely.  Our  mining  there  is  only  from  inheri- 
tance. 

The  Chahiman.  You  take  it  on  the  same  terms  that  you  take  the 
ore  from  the  mines  in  the  United  States?  I  mean  you  take  it  in  the 
same  way? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  make  the  same  charges  against  the  ore  that 
you  do  with  the  American  ore? 

Mr.  Brush.  Exactly.  It  is  exactly  the  same  in  Mexico  as  here. 
There  are  some  ores  taken  out  at  a  loss  and  some  are  not. 

The  Chahiman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 
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Mr.  Brush.  I  think  I  have  finished. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  had  finished  or  not. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  believe  I  have. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  American  laborer  will  do  as  much  work  in  ten 
hours  as  two  Mexicans,  won't  hef 

Mr.  Brush.  It  depends  on  the  class  of  American  labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  average  American  laborer  now,  you  know  what 
I  mean  by  American  laborer,  he  will  do  in  ten  hours,  and  do  it  easily, 
as  much  work  as  two  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  probably  that  is  the  case,  on  an  average. 

Mr.  Clark.  These  Poles  and  Polacks  and  Slavs  you  have  got  oat 
there,  are  tliey  ^ood,  stout  men,  or  are  they  small,  runty  fellows! 

Mr.  Brush.  Most  of  them  are  small. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  thought 

Mr.  Brush.  And  they  are  very  slow  and  very  ignorant. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  not  1  out  of  15  is  a  naturalized  American  citizen! 

Mr.  Brush.  That  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  that  is  probably  the 
case,  because  most  of  them  are  men  who  have  not  been  in  this  countiy 
but  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  paid  any  attention  to  that  feature  of  it! 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  I  simply  assumed  they  could  not  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  had  occasion  to  investigate  2,400  of  them  once  to  see 
how  they  were  going  to  vote  and  I  found  out  of  tlie  lot  only  150  had 
been  naturalized,  and  I  supposed  it  would  run  that  way  all  over  the 
country. 

Another  thing.    You  say  you  have  no  refinery  in  Mexico! 

Mr.  Brush,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  what  shape  do  you  ship  your  lead  from  Mexico  to 
New  York! 

Mr.  Brush.  In  the  form  of  lead  bullion,  containing  silver  and  gold 
in  solutions  and  some  impurities. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  are  your  principal  plants! 

Mr.  Brush.  You  mean  smelters! 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brush.  In  Mexico. 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  mean  where  are  they  generally! 

Mr.  Brush.  In  the  United  States,  you  mean! 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  I  am  more  interested  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Brush.  One  is  in  Texas  and  four  in  operation  are  in  Colo- 
rado, and  one  in  Utah,  and  one  in  Montana,  and  refineries  at  Omaha 
and  Chicago  and  at  Perth  Amboy,  and  each  of  those  refineries  does 
a  certain  amount  of  smelting. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  proportion  of  all  the  smelting  you  do  is  thia 
Mexican  ore! 

Mr.  Brush.  I  could  not  give  you  in  tons,  but  in  lead 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  about! 

Mr.  Brush.  In  lead  we  are  refining  about  16,000  tons  of  American 
lead^  and  we  are  refining  at  the  present  time  about  7,500  tons  of 
Mexican  bullion,  just  about  one-half.  As  I  said  before,  the  amount 
that  we  are  refinmg  from  Mexico  is  now  greater  than  it  has  ever 
been  before. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  makes  you  keep  quoting  New  York  as  a  standard 
all  the  time!  Nobody  lives  much  east  of  r^ew  York  in  the  United 
States. 
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Mr.  Brubh.  For  the  reason  that  the  contracts  are  made — ^the  way 
we  make  our  contracts,  giving  the  whole  price  to  the  miner,  we  have 
got  to  use  the  price  of  a  certam  point,  ana  tiien  deduct  the  freight  to 
fliat  certain  point.  We  choose  New  York  to  make  the  price,  and 
deduct  the  freight  to  New  York.  It  would  be  just  as  easy  to  make 
the  price  St.  Louis  and  deduct  the  freight  to  St  Louis,  if  it  had  been 
the  custom  to  do  that,  but  the  other  custom  has  grown  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  tried  our  best  with  one  witness  who  was  here  to 
make  him  tell  what  we  thought  was  the  truth,  but  we  did  not  succeed 
in  doing  it,  and  that  was  that  you  could  ship  lead  from  Chicago  to 
San  Francisco  cheapjer  than  from  Chicago  to  Utah,  and  he  never  did 
admit  it,  and  left  this  House  without  admitting  it.  Well,  that  is  not 
true,  is  it! 

Mr.  Brush.  You  say  you  can  ship  lead  from  Chicago  to  San  Fran- 
cisco cheaper  than  from  Chicago  to  Utah  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  exactly  what  he  stated,  and  he  stated  it  over 
and  over  again. 

Bir.  BoNTNQE.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Brush.  It  may  be  true ;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  at  alL 
I  never  knew  of  any  lead  being  shipped  from  Chicago  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  even  to  Utah. 

Bfr.  Clark.  Well,  I  was  trying  to  make  him  say  on  cross-examina- 
tion that  he  was  located  out  there  in  Utah  better  for  lead  purposes 
than  the  Mexicans  were,  and  that  the  Missouri  men  were  fairly  well 
located,  but  I  could  not  get  it  out  of  him,  and  nobody  else  could  get 
it  out  of  him.  Several  of  us  took  turns  at  him,  and  he  stuck  to  it  to 
the  end,  that  Utah  was  not  favorably  situated  for  the  purposes  oi 
shipping  lead. 

Mr.  Brush.  Well,  it  is  not.  The  freights  are  very  much  heavier 
from  Utah  than  from  Mexico.  The  freights  on  ore  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  when  carried  back  to  the  lead  in  the  ore,  comes  to 
$27,  in  comparison  with  $10  from  Mexico. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  this  Coeur  d'Alene  lead  shipped  to?  Where 
is  it  principally  sold  and  consumed  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  All  of  the  lead  of  the  country  is  consumed  virtually 
between  St  Louis  and  New  York.  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  la 
1  per  cent  of  the  lead  consumption  of  the  country  west  of  St.  Louis. 
I  mean  as  pig  lead.  Whatever  is  consumed  out  there  is  shipped  out 
in  the  form  of  manufactured  products. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  between  St.  Louis  and  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  because  there  are  no  manufacturers  of  lead 
that  I  know  of  between  St  Louis  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  account  for  that  strange  phenomena, 
when  all  the  lead  in  the  United  States,  nearly,  is  gotten  between  St 
Louis  and  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Brush.  Simply  because  the  manufacture  has  grown  in  that 
section  of  the  country,  and  it  has  not  grown  up  in  the  other  section 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  are  these  Mexicans  paid;  did  you  say 
60  cents? 

Mr.  Brush.  Fifty  cents  a  day,  whereas  in  the  Coeur  D'Alene  sec- 
tion they  are  paid  $3.65  a  day  of  eight  hours.  That  is  about  45  centa 
ftn  hour,  as  compared  with  6  cents  an  hour. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Could  we  produce  in  the  United  States,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever,  in  j'our  judgment  all  of  the  lead  that  we  usel 

Mr.  Brush.  Why,  I  believe  that  the  production  of  lead  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  price  very  largely.  Certainly  below  4  cents.  We  have 
found  by  experience  that  one-half  of  the  product  of  the  country  was 
cut  off  and  shut  down.  As  the  price  increases  from  4  cents  the  pro- 
duction increases,  and  it  is  in  a  regular  ratio  with  the  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  want  anyhow,  as  to  this  tariff? 

Mr.  Brush.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  came 
here  upon  the  invitation  of  the  committee 

Mr.  CiJ^RK.  I  understand;  but  you  certainly  have  some  notions! 

Mr.  Brush.  I  have,  decidedly,  and  would  be  glad  to  state  them.  I 
believe  if  the  duty  on  lead  in  oi-e  is  made  less  than  1^  cents  it  will 
cut  off  very  decidedly  the  production  of  pig  lead  in  this  country.  I 
believe  that  a  cent  and  a  half  duty  to-day  protection  to  the  miner  is 
not  much,  if  any,  better  than  a  cent  would  have  been  when  the 
Dingley  tariff  was  put  on.  And  the  result  is  that  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  very  dangerous  thing  indeed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  lead  at  all. 
Now,  when  you  go  beyond  that,  you  then  come  to  protect  the  smelter 
and  refiner,  and  there  has  been  a  protection  there  to  the  smelter; 
there  has  been  no  protection  to  the  refiner.  I  believe  there  ought  to 
be  some  protection  to  the  refiner. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  The  refineries  are  getting  along  pretty  well  now,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  will  show  you  why.  It  is  this.  When  this  duty 
was  put  on  by  the  Dingley  tariff,  and  the  duty  on  bullion  and  lead 
was  made  the  same,  there  was  no  pig  lead  refined  in  Mexico  at  that 
time.  If  you  imported  pig  lead  at  that  time  you  had  to  import  it 
from  Europe.  The  two  freights,  the  freight  oyer  and  the  freight 
back,  the  time  it  takes  to  get  here,  the  uncertainty  of  the  market, 
were  sufficient  protection  for  the  refiner.  At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, lead  is  renned  in  Mexico,  and  the  result  is  we  bring  our  bullion 
from  Mexico  and  refine  it  in  New  York  Harbor,  at  American  works 
costing  several  million  dollars — which  we  would  not  build  again  if 
we  had  it  to  do  over  again;  we  would  build  the  works  in  Mexico— 
and  with  American  labor  paid  very  much  higher  than  the  Mexican 
labor,  and  yet  we  can  not  sell  our  lead  to  New  York  consumers;  they 
buy  the  Mexican  lead  that  is  refined  in  Mexico  and  brought  to  New 
York  and  sold  there 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  they  buy  it? 

Mr.  Brush.  Because  they  can  not  fret  the  other.  There  are  times 
when  the  country  wants  more  lead  than  the  country  produces  and 
we  have  to  have  more  lead.    Then,  again 

Mr.  Clark.  Now 

Mr.  Brush.  I  would  like  to  say  this  right  here,  if  you  will  permit 
me. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Brush.  They  buy  it  for  drawback  purposes.  They  buy  it 
and  pav  the  dutv  and  manufacture  it  and  export  the  manufactures. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  about  the  whole  thing  is  that  Mexican  lead 
doesn't  come  in  except  when  our  supply  of  lead  runs  short;  is  not 
that  so  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to  except 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  so.    Now 
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Mr.  Brush.  Except  to  the  extent  that  this  lead  from  Mexico,  that 
is  sold  for  the  purposes  of  manufacturing  and  export,  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  drawback,  comes  in;  and  that  is  coming  in  all  the  time  to 
the  extent  of  9,000  to  10,000  tons  a  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  if  all  that  is  true,  how  does  the  tariff  help  in 
that  matter?  If  the  lead  only  comes  in-  when  our  stock  runs  short, 
then  how  does  Mexican  ore  come  into  competition  with  American 
ore? 

Mr.  Brush.  If  you  have  the  price  of  lead  5  cents,  there  will  be  a 
certain  shortage ;  if  you  have  the  price  of  lead  4  cents,  there  will  bo 
a  greater  shortage.  The  shortage  will  be  just  so  much  more,  and 
there  will  be  then  so  much  more  imported. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  practically  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  lead  in  the  United  States,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  very  far  from  it.  As  I  stated,  there  have  been 
no  new  lead  mines  discovered  of  any  consequence  whatever  in  the 
last  ten  years,  and  the  mines  that  have  been  producing  are  constantly 
depleting  their  reserves. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  think  you  ought  to  have  a  little  more  tariff, 
then? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  the  duty  on  lead  ore  should  remain  the  same 
as  it  is,  should  not  be  reduced  at  all.  I  think  the  duty  on  pig  lead 
can  be  reduced,  because  that  protection  for  the  smelter  is  not  a 
necessity. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  mean  the  difference  between  one  and  one-half  and 
two  and  one-eighth  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  it.  I  think  that  that  difference  can  be  cut 
down.  I  am  saying>  that  as  a  smelter  and  a  refiner,  and  I  say  that 
against  the  direct  mterc^ts  of  the  smelting  and  refining  company. 
The  indirect  advantage  is,  finally,  that  we  are  interested  in  having 
the  American  refiner  produce  as  many  tons  of  ore  as  possible  in  this 
country  provided  it  can  be  sold  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  said  a  while  ago  that  you  thought  there 
ought  to  be  some  protection  to  the  refiner? 
Mr.  Brush.  I  say  so  now.     I  think  in  reducing  the  tariff  on 


fig  lead  that  it  ougjht  not  to  be  reduced  as  much  as  on  pig  bullion, 
f,  for  instance,  the  duty  on  pig  lead  was  reduced  throe-eightlis, 
it  would  make  it  1},  and  the  duty  on  lead  bullion  was  reduced  so 


as  to  protect  the  American  laborer  that  is  refining  bullion  in  this 
country  by  one-half  cent,  it  would  make  the  duty  on  bullion  five- 
eighths. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  about  lead  in  the  ore? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  have  stated  that  I  think  it  would  be  very  dan- 
gerous to'  reduce  that  duty.  I  believe  the  duty  of  IJ  cents  now  is 
no  more  protection  than  1  cent  would  have  been  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Cruthpacker.  I  would  like  to  know  the  current  value  of  a 
ton  of  lead  in  the  rock  at  the  mine.  Wliat  is  it  worth  in  the  market 
now? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  pay  just  whatever  the  New  York  price  is  for  the 
lead 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  imderstand:  but  what 

Mr.  Brush  (continuing).  And  whatever  the  London  price  is  for 
the  silver. 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  it  worth  by  the  ton  now,  the  ore  in 
the  stone,  in  the  rock? 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  That  changes  every  day,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  changes  every  day  according  to  the  prices  of 
silver  and  lead.  To-day  the  New  York  price  of  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company  is  4.80,  and  they  are  paid  $4.30 
a  hundred  pounds  for  90  per  cent  of  the  lead. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  you  have  had  experience  enough  to  know 
about  what  that  would  be  for  the  lead  content  of  the  stone  at  the 
mine. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  have  figured  it  in  my  early  testimony,  taking  that 
one  mine,  which  is  one  of  the  few  mines  that  were  profitable  in  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  when  lead  was  at  4  cents,  and  which  did  not  close 
down,  and  consequently  it  is  an  illustration  that  ^ves  better  than 
an  average.  I  showed  that  at  4  cents  for  lead  in  New  York,  and  50 
cents  for  silver  the  mine  was  making  31  cents  a  hundred  pounds  of 
lead  in  ore 

Mr.  Cru3ipacker.  Let  me  get  that  in  my  mind  clearly.  The  ore, 
then,  in  the  stone  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  is  worth  31  cents  a 
hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  that  is  about  what  it  nets  them  at  those  prices, 
and  that  is  without  making  any  deduction  for  amortization. 

.  Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  tne  ore  in  the  rock  worth  at  the  mouth 
of  the  mine  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  have  not  figured  that  up,  but  there  is  this  difference: 
The  Coeur  d'Alene  miner  gets  4.30  cents  for  the  lead  that  is  in  his  ore ; 
the  Mexican  mines  get  2  cents  for  the  lead  that  is  in  its  ore,  so  there 
must  be 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  thought  perhaps  you  had  that  in  mind,  so  that 
you  could  give  it  readily.  I  notice  the  duty  of  IJ  cents  a  pound  is 
equivalent  to  78.80  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Brush.  Is  that  so? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Upon  lead  in  the  ore. 

Mr.  Brush.  The  London  price? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  IJ  cents  aivided  by  that  four. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Thirty  dollars  a  ton.  Well,  the  Government 
takes  the  price  that  it  sold  for  in  Mexico,  and  it  is  our  duty,  and 
it  makes  78.8  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

Mr.  Brush.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  you  see  the  difference 
in  the  labor,  5  cents  and  45  cents 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  think  there  is  practically  79  per  cent 
difference  between  the  cost  of  production  in  Mexico  and  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  know  so.  I  know  that  lead  can  not  be  produced  in 
the  United  States  at  4  cents,  except  a  restricted  amount,  whereas  I 
know  that  lead  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  Mexico  that  only 
nets  them  2  cents. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  that  difference,  Mr.  Brush,  is  mainly  at- 
tributable to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  very  largely  freight  also;  there  is  a 
very  large  difference  in  freight. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  world's  price  of  ore  in  bullion  pig 
to-day? 
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Ifr.  Brush.  The  world's  price  for  lead  is  £13,  was  yesterday 
8  sliillings  9  pence,  London,  which  means  that  it  would  cost  to  del: 


£18 
deliver 
it  in  New  York- 
Mr.  Cbuiipackeb.  What  is  it  worth  in  London  in  dollars  and 
cents  I 
Mr.  Brush.  It  is  $2.75  in  London— ^£13. 
Mr.  Crumpack£R.  That  is  $2.75  a  hundred! 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  We  have  a  tariff,  a  duty  of  $2.1251 
Mr.  Brush.  On  pig  lead,  yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  reasonable  dutyt 
Mr.  Brush.  I  think  that  can  be  reduced ;  I  have  so  stated] 
Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  smelt,  eliminating 
liow  the  question  of  freight,  how  much  is  the  cost  of  smelting  con- 
vntrates,  of  reducing  the  concentrates  to  pig  lead  or  bullion? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  depends  so  entirely  upon  the  supply  of  ores  and 
location  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  mve  an  average.  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  statement  from  East  Helena  lowing  a  cost  there  of  $4.38 
A  ton  of  all  classes  of  ore.    That  is,  the  average  on  all  ore. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Four  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents  a  ton? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  on  all  ore.  Whereas  at  the  Murray  plant  it 
was  $3.25. 

Mr.  CsuHPACKER.  That  is,  $3.25  per  ton  of  lead  t 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  that  is  per  ton  of  ore  that  is  smelted. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  average  is  about  50  per  cent  of  lead  con- 
tained  in  the  concentrate  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  large  receipts  of  lead. 
They  are  received  in  concentrates  running  around  45  per  cent  But 
I  am  figuring  this  on  all  the  tons  of  ore  that  are  smelted,  and  there 
are  lots  of  tons  of  ore  smelted  with  no  lead  in  at  all. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is  safe  to  say,  then,  Mr.  Bmsh,  that  it  does 
not  cost  more  than  $8  a  ton  for  the  lead  for  smelting,  calculating 
that  the  concentrates  run  about  50  per  cent  of  lead? 

Mr.  Brush.  In  this  example  I  gave  I  used  $3  per  ton  of  concen- 
trates as  the  cost  of  smelting. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Three  dollars  per  ton  of  concentrates? 

Mr-  Brush.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  at  50  per  cent  it  would  amount  to  $6,  but 
suppose  We  fix  it  at  $8.  Eight  dollars  will  amply  pay  the  cost  of 
Hneltin^,willitnot? 

Mr,  Brush.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  we  have  a  differential  to  protect  this  smel- 
*^^?      '^  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  smelting  process? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  think  that  is  too  high? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  think  we  need  any  at  all,  any  duty  for 
smelting? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  there  should  be  some.    It  costs  very  much 
more  to  smelt  in  this  country  than  in  Mexico.    Why  should  there  not 
be  a  protection? 
^  Mr.  Crumpacker.  Let  me  suggest  this  thought  to  you :  With  prao- 
twally  80  per  cent  of  duty  on  the  lead  content  of  the  ore 
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Mr.  Brush.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  protection  to  the 
smelter. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  has  in  this  way.  It  keeps  it  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Practically  80  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  lead,  there  would  not  be 
any  American  lead  practically  sent  to  Mexico  to  be  smelted,  even  if 
we  had  no  duty  at  all,  no  differential  at  all  in  favor  of  the  smelter. 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  I  think  not;  although  it  might  be  the  case,  you 
can  not  tell. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  that  duty  would  be  sufficiently  high  to 
make  it  profitable  in  this  country  to  mine  and  smelt  and  refine  lead, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  come  down  to  this  in  my  thought,  and  that  is,  that 
smelting  is  done  in  Mexico  at  the  present  "time  with  Mexican  ores  and 
Mexican  labor,  costing  very  much  less  than  American  labor,  and 
Mexican  ore  is  imported  here,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  give  some 
advantage 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Brush.  For  smelting  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  In  bond? 

Mr.  Brush.  In  bond,  yes. 
,  Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  suppose  now  we  had  no  differential  at  all 
and  the  Mexican  ore  could  not  come  into  this  country,  lead  in  bullion 
or  pig,  without  paying  $30  a  ton  duty.  You  say  that  our  ores  could 
not  profitably  be  taken  down  to  Mexico.  Would  there  still  be  profit 
enough  in  the  mining  of  lead  to  justify  its  production,  smelting,  and 
refinmghere? 

Mr.  Brush.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  IJ  cents  is  the  protection  to 
the  miner,  and  that  is  needed,  feeyond  that  is  protection  to  the 
smelter  and  refiner. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Is  that  not  sufficient  to 
practically  keep  foreign  lead  out  of  this  market? 

Mr.  Bri^sh.  We  thought  that  when  the  duty  was  placed  on  it  by 
the  Dingley  bill  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  any  difference 
between  the  duty  on  bullion  and  the  duty  on  pig  lead,  but  now  we 
find  that  that  is  not  the  case,  because  they  have  started  to  refine  in 
Mexico,  and  they  are  refining  lead  in  Mexico,  and  that  refined  lead 
is  being  marketed  in  New  York  at  a  price  so  that  the  American  Smelt- 
ing and  Eefining  Company  can  sell  their  lead  that  is  refined. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  market  it  in  New  York  for  American  con- 
sumption? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  is  marketed  there. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  For  drawback  purposes,  but  I  mean  for  Ameri- 
can consumption ;  there  is  practically  no  lead  coming  to  this  country 
for  our  consumption  now,  is  there? 

Mr.  Brush.  But  the  American  Smelting  and  Eefining  Company 
would  naturally  like  to  sell  to  the  lead  consumers  in  New  York  the 
lead  they  refine  rather  than  have  them  buy  lead  that  is  refined  in 
Mexico. 

Mr.  CRuarPACKER.  What  I  am  anxious  to  know  about  is  whether 
this  $30  a  ton,  levied  for  whatever  purpose,  no  matter  for  whose  pro- 
tection it  may  have  been  imposed,  is  not  sufficient  to  practically  secure 
to  the  American  refiner  the  control  of  the  American  market,  and 
incidentally  the  American  refiner  and  smelter. 
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Mr.  Brush.  Well 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Would  it  not  operate  that  way  t 

Mr.  Brush.  It  possibly  might;  but^  as  I  say,  the  illustration  is 
rif bt  here  now  that  the  lead  that  is  being  refined  in  Mexico  is  being 
sold  in  New  York  in  competition  with  our  American  refined  lead 
from  Mexican  bullion  that  is  refined  there  in  bond. 

ilr.  Cru3ipacker.  How  much  differential  do  you  think  would  be 
safe  to  remove ! 

^Ir.  Brush.  I  think  that  there  should  be  a  differential  of  one-eighth 
of  a  cent  between  the  ore  and  the  bullion,  and  one-eighth  of  a  cent 
between  the  bullion  and  the  pig  lead. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is  now  1^  cents  on  the  ore? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Crumpacker.  And  you  would  add  one-quarter  of  a  cent;  that 
is.  one-eighth  for  smelting  and  one-eighth 

Mr.  Brush.  For  refining. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Making  the  total  duty  on  the  refined  product  1}, 
instead  of  2^? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  that  could  be  done  without  any 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  smelters. 

m.  Underwood.  You  say  you  are  in  favor  of  increasing  the  duty 
on  refined  lead  f 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  I  said  I  thought  the  duty  on  refined  lead  could 
be  reduced  three-eighths  of  a  cent. 

^Ir.  Underwood.  What  do  you  think  it  should  be  raised  on? 

ilr.  Brush.  It  is  raised  simply  in  cortiparison.  I  thought  the  duty 
on  bullion  should  be  reduced  one-half  a  cent  and  the  duty  on  pig  lead 
reduced  three-eighths  of  a  cent.  They  both  now  carry  the  same  duty. 
So  by  that  means  there  would  be  a  preferential  between  the  bullion 
and  the  pig  lead  of  one-eighth,  whereas  now  there  is  not  any. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  you  want  that  so  that  the  American 
refiner  of  foreign  ores  can  sell  to  the  American  trade  that  is  doing  an 
exDort  business. 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  put  that  differential  on  there,  would  not 
that  make  the  American  exporter  pay  more  for  his  raw  material  in 
this  country  than  the  manuiacturer  aoroad,  and  therefore  put  him  at 
a  disadvantage  with  his  competitor  abroad? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  it  would  not  at  all.  He  would  get  a  drawback 
of  whatever  the  duty  is,  which  brings  it  down  to  the  London  price. 
Tlie  matter  of  fact  is,  by  that  process  the  manufacturei-s  in  New 
York  or  on  the  seaboard,  or,  in  fact,  out  in  Pittsburg,  are  getting 
their  lead  at  exactly  the  same  price  as  the  manufacturer  in  Europe. 
In  fact,  on  account  of  freight  differences,  they  are  sometimes  getting 
it  for  something  less  than  the  manufacturers  abroad  pay,  and  there 
is  quite  a  business  bein^  built  up  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  1  understand  correctly  from  your  testimony, 
the  lead  that  is  being  imported  into  this  country  is  being  exportea 
again! 

ilr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir.  Entirely  so.  That  is,  it  is  all  being  im- 
ported in  bond,  and  then  it  is  all  being  exported. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  under  the  present  duty  there  is  practi- 
cally no  competition  with  the  American  lead  market  for  home  con- 
sumption f 
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Mr.  Brush.  That  is  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  present  duty  is  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  present  duty  is  prohibitory  so  long  as  this  coun- 
try produces  more  or  as  much  as  it  needs.  They  buy  here  first.  The 
price  would  go  to  the  point  where  it  will  be  produced. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  only  when  the  American  stock  of  lead  ia 
exhausted  that  the  foreign  lead  can  come  in  at  all? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  so ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  duty  manifestly  is  too  higfi,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  My  understanding,  and 
the  way  I  was  brought  up  as  a  protectionist,  is  that  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  protectionist  that  the  product  of  this  country  sliould  be  en- 
couraged up  to  the  point  of  the  necessities  for  consumption,  that  we 
ou^ht  to  eventually  be  able  to  produce  everything  that  we  consume. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think,  then,  that  the  ideal  condition  to  pro- 
mote American  industry — ^to  bring  capital  and  labor  up  to  its  highest 
advancement  in  the  industry — ^is  to  prohibit  competition  from  abroad 
and  give  the  sluggish  manufacturer  in  America  the  absolute  control 
of  the  American  market,  regardless  of  what  anybody  is  doin^  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  I  do  not  think  that.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an 
economic  possibility  in  my  opinion.  As  soon  as  it  costs  so  much  less 
than  the  article  brings  as  to  give  an  abnormal  profit,  the  competition 
will  reduce  that  price.  I  know,  for  instance,  take  lead,  if  a  price 
of  6  cents  brings  out  more  pig  lead  than  the  country^  consumes,  the 
price  will  go  to  4  cents  and  cut  off  production,  and  will  bring  about 
an  equilibrium  with  a  fair  profit  on  the  cost.  As  I  showed  you,  the 
costs  are  very  much  larger  m  this  country  than  they  are  abroad. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
consumer,  although  it  may  be  good  policy  at  times  to  develop  our 
industries  and  our  manufacturing  industries,  yet  the  ultimate  result 
we  are  striving  at  is  to  produce  a  better  and  cheaper  product  for  the 
consumer.  That  is  the  only  justification  of  the  protective  tariff,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  should  think  so,  although  I  must  say  I  do  not  feel 
competent  to  carry  on  a  discussion  in  regard  to  the  economic  fea- 
tures of  the  protection  theory. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  put  a  prohibitory  duty  on  any  article 
80  that  there  could  be  no  competition  from  abroad,  you  withdraw 
all  desire  on  the  part  of  the  American  producer  to  come  up  to  the 
best  and  latest  standards  of  development,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  know  this;  that  with  the  present  price  of  lead,  it  has 
varied  in  accordance  absolutely  with  the  production  and  the  demand 
in  this  country,  based  upon  the  cost;  and  the  cost  is  abnormal  as  com- 

f)ared  with  Mexico,  which  is  our  competitor,  for  the  reason  that  the 
abor  is  so  much  higher  now.  We  can  not  get  over  that  fact.  You 
Eut  the  tariff  at  a  point  that  is  not  prohibitory  and  then  lead  will  not 
e  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  have  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  iron  ore,  and 
that  is  not  prohibitory,  but  the  development  of  iron  ore  in  this  coun- 
try  is  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Mr.  Brush.  Tnere  is  a  surplus  of  iron  ore  in  this  country,  but  not 
t  surplus  of  lead  ore.  I  should  think  you  should  take  these  indus- 
tries  
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Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  not  think  if  there  is  a  surplus  of  iron  ore 
tnd  not  a  surplus  of  lead  that  the  lead  man  is  in  a  much  better  condi- 
tion to  compete  than  the  iron  man,  who  has  a  tremendous  supply  in 
this  country! 

Mr.  Brush.  The  reason  why  there  is  not  a  surplus  of  lead  is  that 
it  costs  so  much  more  to  get  it,  in  the  way  of  freight  and  labor,  and 
because  it  is  deep  mining,  whereas  with  iron  it  is  different.  I  would 
like  to  put  right  in  here  this  feature,  that  you  must  not  lose  track  of. 
Mining  is  altogether  different,  and  you  must  see  it  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  any  manufacturing  industry.  When  I  selj  mining,  I  mean 
mining  such  as  lead-silver  mining;.  With  iron  it  is  different,  as  I 
onder^nd  it.  They  have  almost  inexhaustible  supplies  of  iron  ore, 
but  in  the  case  of  lead-silver  mining,  it  starts  with  a  prospect;  a  man 
starts  out  with  a  prospect  and  nothing  but  hope,  and  there  are  a  hun- 
dred prospects  to  every  one  mine  that  proves  to  be  a  producer,  and 
out  of  ten  mines  that  prove  to  be  producers  not  more  than  one  ever 
pays.  So,  unless  you  have  a  price  that  seems  to  encourage  a  man  to 
take  chances  we  will  have  no  development  of  lead  here  whatever. 

Now,  if  you  believe  that  it  is  best  for  the  country  to  buy  where  you 
can  buy  the  cheapest  and  let  this  country  get  along  without  the  great 
mining  industry  of  lead,  then  that  is  the  thing  to  do ;  but  the  great 
industry  of  lead  mining  takes  an  enormous  amount  of  labor,  pays  an 
enormous  amount  of  freight 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  getting  very  far  away  from  my  proposi- 
tion, Mr.  Brush.  My  proposition  did  not  go  to  the  point  of  suggesting 
that  we  take  all  the  duty  off  of  lead  ore  or  lead.  It  was  that  I  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  got  a  duty  on  iron  ore,  a  large 
amount  of  which  is  coming  into  the  country.  We  have  a  duty  on 
coal,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  coal  is  coming  into  the  country. 
We  have  a  duty  on  woolen  goods,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
woolen  goods  is  coming  into  the  country.  Those  industries  are  not 
languismng;  they  are  in  a  healthy  condition;  they  are  being  properly 
taken  care  of;  their  workmen  are  being  employed,  and  they  are  not 
paying  a  prohibitive  duty.  As  to  the  development  of  iron  ore,  you 
take  a  brown  iron  ore  mine,  and  you  drift  back  into  the  hill,  and 
TOUT  mine  may  become  exhausted.  You  have  spent  thousands  of  dol- 
lars on  it,  perhaps,  and  you  lose  it  all,  because  jrou  take  the  same 
chances  you  would  in  a  lead  mine  or  in  a  copper  mine. 

Mh  Brush.  I  don't  think  so,  although  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  you  have  the  ore  running  in  strata,  like 
YOU  have  with  red  f ossiliferous  ore,  it  may  be  different ;  but  when  you 
nave  a  brown  ore,  that  lies  in  pockets,  you  have  no  way  to  ascertain 
how  mudi  you  have,  and  you  may  exhaust  your  supply  and  lose  a 
large  part  of  what  you  put  in  the  mine.  Yet  that  industry  seems  to 
be  prosperous.  I  want  to  know  why  you  want  a  prohibitory  duty, 
a  duty  mat  you  admit  is  prohibitive ;  why  should  you  insist  on  such 
a  duty  when  we  have  not  such  duties  on  other  lines  of  industry  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  people  should  import 
tnythin^  that  they  could  get  just  as  cheap  here.  I  am  not  able  to 
discussuioee  points.  It  may  be  that  in  those  mines  you  speak  of  they 
have  to  have  certain  grades  of  one  thing  and  certain  grades  of 
another.    That  is  not  so  in  pig  lead.    Pig  lead  is  pig  lead  the  world 
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Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  do  not  know  of  any  reason,  I  will  suggest 
this  thought  to  you :  That  although  we  may  apply  a  protective  duty 
or  a  revenue  duty  and  there  will  be  developed  manufacturing  indus- 
tries here  at  home  and  the  tariff  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  aevelop- 
ment,  yet  in  the  end  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  some  inter- 
est in  the  matter,  and  do  you  not  think  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  fair 
competition  that  will  prevent  monopolistic  prices  from  growing  up 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  Brush.  As  I  say,  that  is  a  discussion  of  the  tariff  question  that 
I  do  not  feel  competent  to  go  into.  I  simply  know  that  the  lead 
industry  has  been  built  up  under  a  protective  tariff,  and  with  a  less 
tariff  that  industry  would  be  not  destroyed  but  comparatively 
destroyed.  I  know  that  in  the  building  up  of  a  manufacturing  indus- 
try our  industries  have  often  been  able  to  compete,  but  in  this  case  I 
know  the  lead  industry  could  not 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brush,  what  percentage  of  the  consumption 
of  lead  in  this  country  is  refined  by  your  corporation  ! 

Mr.  Brush.  The  production  of  lead  last  year,  1907,  was  reported 
to  be  about  370,000  tons,  and  we  refined  about  175,000  tons  of 
domestic  lead.    That  would  be  virtually  60  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  or  the  Mexican  ores  does  your 
.ompany  refine? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  believe  that  the  importations  now  from  Mexico  are 
about  9,500  tons  ot  lead,  and  of  that  we  import  about  7,000  tons  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  that  you  refine  of  the  production  of 
Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  total  production  of  the 
Mexican  mines  is? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  that  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  that  the  9.500 
tons  is  the  total.  I  do  not  think  any  lead  goes  anywhere  else  tJian 
to  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Except  what  goes  to  your  company! 

Mr.  Brush.  Except  what  comes  to  this  country  for  refining,  or 
in  a  refined  state  to  be  sold  here.  I  do  not  know  of  any  pig  lead 
going  from  Mexico  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  refinery  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir ;  we  have  none  there.  There  is  a  refinery  there 
owned  by  a  Mexican  company. 

The  Chairman.  The  refined  lead  is  sold  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  sold  in  New  York  almost  entirely.  It  com- 
petes with  our  lead  that  is  refined  here  but  smelted  in  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  think  there  ought 
to  be  a  protective  duty  on  the  refined  products? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir.  Now  that  lead  is  refined  in  Mexico,  with 
Mexican  labor,  that  competes  with  the  Mexican  bullion  that  is  re- 
fined in  this  country,  it  seems  as  though  that  business  ought  to  be 
protected.  It  is  not  protected  at  all  in  the  present  tariff.  I  think 
that  is  a  reasonable  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  they  only  refine  about  2,000  tons  which 
come  to  this  country,  against  our  consumption  of  850,000  tons? 

Mr.  Brush.  They  do  not  even  refine  that  much.  I  do  not  think 
they  refine  more  than  900  tons. 
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Mr.  Crtjmpacker.  That  is  for  manufacturers  on  exportations  where 
w^«y  get  the  drawback? 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  the  amounts  you  re- 
fine you  get  the  drawback  on — ^7,000  tons.    The  margin  between  1,000 

tnd  2,000  tons  that  they  refine  and  bring  into  this  country 

^  Mr.  Brush.  No  ;  they  only  refine  about  900  tons  of  that.    The  rest 
is  bullion  brought  in  and  refined  at  other  refineries  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  900  tons  sold  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  For  use  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  For  manufacture  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Upon  which  there  is  no  drawback? 

Mr.  Brujbh.  I  think  it  is  very  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
material  to  be  exported. 

The  Chatoman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  1^  cents  on  lead  in 
ore  will  amount  to  about  the  same  protection  that  a  cent  amounted 
to  in  1897? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  so.  I  think  there  is  more  protection  needed 
now  than  then,  for  the  reason  that  the  costs  are  more  now  than  then. 

The  Cjiairman.  Then  1  cent  a  pound  in  1897  would  have  been 
prohibitive,  practically,  except  for  the  lead  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency in  what  we  produce  here  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  prohibitive. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  now  there  is  no  lead  imported  here  ex- 
cept to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  what  we  produce? 

Mr.  Brush.  Naturally  the  domestic  producer  fills  the  market  as 
long  as  he  can. 

The  CHAmMAN.  They  fill  it  at  the  same  price,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

The  CHAiK3f  AN.  And  you  think  the  same  results  would  have  ob- 
tained if  there  had  been  only  1  cent  a  pound  on  the  lead  in  ore  in 
1897  in  the  tariflf  bill  then? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  that  with  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  in  1897 
the  miner  would  have  made  just  as  much  money  as  he  will  now  make 
wiUi  a  duty  of  IJ  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  House  was  right  in  1897  in  fixing  this 
duty  not  higher  than  1  cent  a  pound! 

Mr.  Brush.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  am  simply  giving  you  this  as 
a  bij^ness  situation. 

The  Chamman.  You  did  not  appear  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  Do  you  know  who  did? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  wag 
notin existence  at  that  time. 

^e  Chairman.  No;  that  was  formed  in  1899? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  it  was. 

Tfie  Chakman.  It  seems  to  have  been  formed  in  April,  1899. 

f^'  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

ine  Chapman.  And  it  was  made  up  of  some  .thirteen  corpora- 
^<>^s,wasitnot? 

^-  BnusH.  About  that.    I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  number. 

^^  Chairman.  I  will  not  go  into  the  statement  of  what  those 
corporations  were.  Do  you  happen  to  recollect  what  the  capital  was 
at  that  time? 
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Mr.  Brush.  I  think  that  it  was  $65,000,000.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  was  $65,000,000  or  $55,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  $65,000,000  was  the  proper  fi^re  at  that 
time.  Then  in  1901  they  acquired  the  smelting  and  refinmg  business 
of  M.  Guggenheim  Sons,  did  they  not! 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  j^ou  know  what  they  paid  for  that  property  ? 

Mr-  Brush.  They  paid  for  the  property  and  for  cash 

The  Chairman.  Property  and  what? 

Mr.  Brush.  They  paid  for  the  property  and  cash,  a  certain  amount 
of  cash,  the  remaining  stock,  the  difference  between  $65,000,000  and 
$100,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  that? 

Mr.  Brush.  They  paid  $35,000,000  of  stock  for  the  Gusgenheint 
properties  and  a  ccilain  amount  of  cash,  if  I  remember  ri^tly. 

The  Chairman.  Then  in  1905  they  acquired  the  property  of  the 
American  Smelters'  Security  Company,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  they  took  an  interest  in  the  American  Smelt- 
ers' Security  Company  to  the  extent  of  a  portion  of  the  comm<m 
stock  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  $17,751,000? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  common  stock. ^ 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  majority,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  was  a  majority  of  the  common  stock. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  American  Smelters'  Security  Company 
owned  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Federal  Mining  and  Security  Com- 
pany at  the  time,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir 

The  Chairman.  And  also  the  Utah  Security  Company? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  beg  your  pardon;  ask  the  first  question  again;  I 
think  I  was  wrong  m  my  answer  to  that. 

The  CHAmMAN.  The  American  Smelters'  Security  Company  at 
that  time  owned  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Federal  Mining  ana  Se- 
curity Company,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  it  did  not  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  not  at  that  time,  you  say? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  acquired  it  subsequently? 

Mr.  Brush.  They  acquired  it  subsequently;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  any  objection  to  Mr.  Brush  sitting  down,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  not.    Be  seated,  Mr.  Brush. 

Mr.  Brush.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hill. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company  does  not  own  as  much  of  the 
United  Lead  Company  as  formerly? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  do  not  own  any  of  it.   . 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  own  any  of  it? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  own  some  of  it  before  April  80,  1906, 
did  they  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  it  did  they  own?  How  mudi  of  k 
did  they  own? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  was  oomparatiyely  a  small  amount,  but  I  am  not 
dear  in  my  mind  as  to  what  the  amount  was. 
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Hie  CwATBMAK,  That  you  disposed  oft 
Mr.  Bbush.  Tes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  In  1906? 
Mr.  Bkush.  Tes,  sir. 

The  Chaisman.  Now,  in  the  early  part  of  1907  did  your  company 
aof^uire  control  of  the  copper-refining  plant  in  Baltimore  owned  by 
Eeizer  A  Co.! 
Mr.  Brush.  We  made  a  contract  to  do  so. 
The  Chairman.  Has  that  contract  been  fulfilled? 
Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  acquired  it? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  have  not  acquired  it  as  yet.    The  contract  covered 
a  Period  of  about  five  years. 
The  Chairman.  Tou  have  control  of  it? 
Mr.  Brush.  We  expect  to  have. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  actually  control  it  now? 
Mr.  Brush.  It  is  managed  by  the  omcers  of  the  company. 
The  Chairman.  Officers  of  your  company? 
Mr.  Brush.  No;  the  officers  of  the  Baltimore  company. 
The  Chairman.  The  Keizer  Company  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  Keizer  Company,  who  remain  the  same  as  previ- 
ously, and  thqr  operate  it  for  the  oenefit  of  the  stockholders,  and 
cor  company  has  so  far  acquired  about  one- fourth  of  the  stock,  if  I 
remember  rightly. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  a  contract  by  which  they  are  to 
acquire  the  whole,  say  within  a  period  of  five  years  ? 

llr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  capital  stock  of  your  company  now  is  how 
much! 

Mr.  Brush.  One  hundred  million  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty  million  dollars  common  stock  and 
$50,000,000  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  preferred  stock  has  always  paid  the 
Qsaal  7  per  cent  dividend  ! 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Annually? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  common  stock  paid  dividends  of  1^  per 
cent  per  quarter  from  January,  1904,  to  July,  1905  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  my  recollection.  I  am  not  clear  as  to  the 
exact  dates. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  October,  1905,  to  April,  1907,  they  paid 
If  per  cent  quarterly? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  Then  on  July  15,  1907,  they  paid  2  per  cent? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  this  last  year  the  dividends  on  the 
common  stock  were  cut  down  to  4  per  cent? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  addition  to  that,  you  have  been  paying 
oot  of  the  earnings  of  the  company  for  the  property  acquired,  have 
you  not  I 
Mr.  Brush.  For  the  property  acquired? 
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The  CShairmak.  Yes,  For  instance,  in  buying  in  some  of  these 
companies  you  have  assumed  some  bonds? 

Mr.  Brush.  In  the  original  organization  of  the  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company  there  were  bonds  in  existence  against  ihe 
Omaha  plant  which  were  assumed  by  the  American  Smelting  and 
Befining  Company. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  were  those? 

Mr.  Brush.  They  amount  now  to  about  $300,000.  I  think  at  the 
time  they  were  something  like  $900,000,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
amount.    That  was  nine  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  assume  any  other  bonded  indebtedness! 

'Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  and  no  bonds  have  ever  been  issued. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  in  your  report  of  investments 
in  1906  of  $4,179,000.    What  was  that  investment! 

Mr.  Brush.  Well,  a  part  of  it  was  the  United  Lead  Company  stock 
that  you  mentioned.  1  can  not  from  recollection  tell  you  what  the 
balance  was. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  include  the  177,500  shares  of  American 
Smelters'  Security  Company  stock  of  a  par  value  of  $17,750,000  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  that  has  never  been  given  any  value  on  the 
books  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  that  cost  yout 

Mr.  Brush.  It  cost  us  a  guaranty  . 

The  Chairman.  It  cost  you  what! 

Mr.  Brush.  It  cost  us  a  guaranty  . 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  that! 

Mr.  Brush.  The  guaranty  was  the  principal  and  the  interest  on 
$30,000,000  of  H  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  never  have  inventoried  as  a  part  of 
your  capital! 

Mr.  JBrush.  No,  sir;  because  it  is  problematical  as  to  its  worth. 
It  never  has  had  any  earnings,  never  has  paid  any  dividends,  and  we 
do  not  know  when  it  will. 

The  Chairman.  American  Smelters'  Security  Company;  what 
does  that  mean !    What  was  the  property  of  that  company ! 

Mr.  Brush.  It  purchased  a  number  of  properties  in  Mexico  and 
in  this  country.  It  purchased  the  smelting  works  at  San  Francisco 
of  the  Selby  Smeltmg  and  Lead  Company,  and  the  stock  of  the 
Tacoma  Smelting  Company  at  Tacoma,  the  stock  of  the  Federal 
Lead  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  stock  of  the  Velardena  Smelting 
Conipany,  of  Mexico,  and  all  mining  properties  except  the  gold- 
mining  properties  of  the  Guggenheim  Mining  Company  m  this  coun- 
try, and  also  a  certain  amount  of  cash  which,  I  think,  was  something 
like  $5,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  companies  competitors  of  yours  before 
they  were  purchased! 

Mr.  Brush.  In  a  very  distant  way.  The  mines  were  producers  and 
not  competitors.  The  only  smelting  plants  purchased  were  those  in 
San  Francisco  and  Tacoma.  They  deal  entirely  with  ores  of  the 
Pacific  coast  and  do  not  compete  with  the  ores  on  this  side  of  the 
Bocky  Mountain  re^on,  and  vice  versa.  The  business  is  very  mucdi 
by  itself.  The  business  of  the  Selby  Smelting  and  Lead  Compaq 
is  only  a  minor  degree  in  lead.  It  is  mostly  in  precious  metala.  It 
has  a  gold  product  of  $35,000,000. 
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Hie  Ghaikicah.  Does  this  iecuriiy  oompany  own  all  the  stock  of 
those  various  corporations  t 

Mr.  BsusH.  Tes^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  own,  of  course,  all  the  property! 

Mr.  Bkush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chateman.  And  your  company  owns  the  security  company t 

Mr.  BausH.  They  only  own  $17,000,000  of  common  stock  out  of  a 
total  capitalization  of  $77,000,000. 

The  Chaismak.  They  own  that  part  of  it  9 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  the  rest? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  is  owned  all  over  the  country  and  all  over  the 
world.    It  is  very  largely  owned  abroad  in  Amsterdam. 

The  Chairman.  What  dividends  does  that  pay? 

Mr.  Brush.  Five  per  cent  cumulative. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  true  ever  since  the  purchase? 

Ifr.  Brush.  Tes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  companies  are  being  run,  I  suppose, 
mnd  doing  business,  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaqiman.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  the  profits  are  in  com- 
parison with  the  amount  of  dividends  paid  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Theprofits  have  been  to  this  date  just  about  equal 
to  the  dividends.    Tnere  is  a  very  slight  surplus — ^less  than  $200,000. 

The  Chairbcan.  Then  you  own  an  asset  of  $17,500,000  of  stock 
which  is  payinff  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent? 

Mr.  Brush,  rfo;  I  beg  your  pardon.  That  is  common  stock,  and 
never  paid  any  dividend. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  common  stock,  and  never  has  paid  any 
dividends? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  preferred  stock  pays  dividends? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  only  dividends  paid  have  been  on  the  preferred 
stock,  which  we  do  not  own. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  own  any  preferred  stock? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  actual  money  has  been  put  into  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  since  it  was  organized  in 
18d9,  by  die  stockholders?    I  mean,  of  course,  outside  of  the  earning. 

Mr.  Brush.  That  I  could  not  remember.  My  impression  is  that  in 
connection  with  the  acquirement  of  the  Guggenheim  properties  in 
1902  thOT  turned  over  something  like  $5,000,000  in  cash. 

The  CIhatrman.  Five  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes.  ^  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  cash  being  turned 
into  the  company  since  its  organization  except  such  as  came  from 
the  earnings. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock  did  you  issue  in  payment  for  the 
Guggenheim  interests? 

Mr.  Brush.  Thirty-five  million  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Forty  million  doUars  altogether! 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  $35,000,000  altogether. 

The  CHAntMAN.  And  $6,000,000  in  cash? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  the  $35,000,000  paid  for  the  $5,000,000  in 
cash  and  the  property. 
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The  Chairman.  But  you  got  $5,000,000  in  cash  in  the  bargain! 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  mean  what  money  you  put  into  your  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Brush.  That  came  in  in  that  way  by  the  issuance  of  stock.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  money  coming  in. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  common  or  preferred  stock  that  they 
got! 

Mr.  Brush.  Both;  one-half  of  each. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  any  other  cash  that  has  been 
put  into  this  company! 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  remember  any  other;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  rest  of  it  is  in  property! 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  property  at  a  valuation! 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  values  put  upon  the  property  at  the  time 
of  purchase  equaled  $100,000,000  of  stock! 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  less  the  cash. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that! 

Mr.  Brush.  Less  the  <5ash.  The  properties  were  equal  to — ^well, 
I  will  put  it  the  other  way.  The  capital  stock  was  equal  to  the  prop- 
er^ and  the  cash. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  cash  did  you  acquire  with  all  these 
properties! 

Mr.  Brush.  My  recollection  is  $5,000,000  in  each  instance;  at  the 
organization  $5,000,000,  and  at  the  Guggenheim  acquirement 
$5,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  the  cash  you  got! 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  my  recollection.  I  am  not  sure  about  those 
points. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  enlarged  your  various  plants  since  then, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent — ^how  many  million  dollars! 

Mr.  Brush.  I  could  not  remember.  The  annual  reports  show  the 
amounts  we  have  expended  each  year. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  what  amount  was 
put  in  in  the  way  of  improvements  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany since  the  organization  in  1899  ! 

Mr.  Brush.  It  would  be  a  very  rough  guess,  a  very  rough  guess.  It 
might  be  another  $5,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Not  more  than  that! 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Altogether! 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  my  recollection  at  this  moment. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  in  1906  a  surplus  of  $10,482,000! 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  surplus  to-day! 

Mr.  Brush.  About  $14,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much! 

Mr.  Brush.  About  $14,000,000. 

The  Chairman,  You  have  increased  that  about  $4,000,000  in  the 
last  year! 
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Mr.  Brusb.  No;  in  the  last  two  years.  It  was  in  April,  1906,  and 
that  is  about  two  and  one-half  years. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  annual  reports  made  as  of  the  1st  of 
JanuaiT  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  made? 

Mr.  Brush.  They  are  as  of  the  30th  of  April  of  each  year. 

The  Chairman.  Since  the  1st  of  April,  1906,  you  have  increased 
about  $4,000,000? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  about  two  and  one-half  years. 
Last  year  there  was  nothing  added  to  the  surplus. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  go  ahead  and  fix  the  price  at  which  you 
bay  ore  and  do  the  other  companies  follow  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  At  which  we  buy  ore? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  following  about  it 
The  price  at  which  ore  is  bought  is  supposed  to  be  a  secret;  that  is, 
we  buy  usually  on  a  sealed  bid,  or  if  it  is  not  a  sealed  bid  it  is  a 
negotiation  with  the  seller  in  which  we  know  nothing  about  what  our 
competitors  offer,  except  such  as  they  may  tell  us. 

The  Chairman.  Those  facts  about  the  organization  of  your  com- 
pany were  thrashed  out  in  a  lawsuit,  were  they  not,  about  the  time 
yoa  took  on  the  Guggenheim  property,  when  some  of  the  stockholders 
tried  to  obtain  an  injunction  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  fact  was  that  an  injunction  was  asked  for,  which 
was  not  granted,  I  belieye.  Whether  any  facts  were  brought  out  at 
that  time  I  do  not  know.  There  were  a  great  many  statements  made 
which  I  think  were  very  wide  of  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  there  was  a  temporary  injunction, 
which  was  afterwards  dissolved  by  the  court. 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  have  a  statement  that  the  facts  appear  in 
the  affidavits  that  were  filed  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
injunction 

Mr.  Brush  (interrupting).  I  doubt  whether  they  were  facts,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  doubt  whether  they  were  facts  simnly  because  they 
were  stated  in  the  affidavits,  except  as  they  were  amdavits  made  by 
our  company.    Those,  of  course,  were  facts. 

The  Chairman.  A  temporary  injunction  was  obtained  by  some  dis- 
gruntled stockholder 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  did  not  believe  in  the  transfer? 

'Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  rir. 

The  Chairman.  The  management  of  the  company  did? 

'Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  management  of  the  company  introduced 
affidavits  to  get  rid  of  the  temporary  injunction  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Those  were  correct. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  the  managers  of  the  com- 
panv  did  not  give  the  facts? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  those  were  correct,  but  they  were  affidavits 
made  by  the  applicants,  which  I  do  not  think  contained  facts. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  an  examination  of  those  papers  which 
the  committee  mav  go  over  some  time,  may  show  that  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  ao  not  think  the  committee  will  know. 
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Mr.  Oaikbs.  The  injunction  was  not  sustained  on  those  affidavits! 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  fellow  that  swore  your  way  was  all  ri§^t  and  the 
fellow  that  swore  the  other  way  was  all  wrong? 

Mr.  Oaines.  That  is  the  way  the  court  look^  at  it? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  the  way  the  court  looked  at  it;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  poseihly 
there  might  be  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  refined  ore  of  three-eighths 
of  1  cent 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  I  ought  to  say  that  I  stated  that  because  T 
have  the  feeling  that  the  committee  wants  to  reduce  the  tariff. 
Whether  that  is  the  case  or  not  I  do  not  know.  I  thought  that  there 
was  a  general  talk  through  the  papers  that  it  was  the  proper  thing  to 
do.  I  thought  under  those  circumstances  that  I  would  suggest  what 
could  be  done  in  connection  with  tiie  tariff  that  would  be  the  least 
damaging. 

The  CltAntMAN.  I  can  answer  for  only  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  thought  in  1897  that  this  duty  as  proposed  in  the  Scsiate 
amendment  was  altogether  too  high;  that  the  1  cent  a  pound  that  the 
House  then  offered  in  their  bill  was  high  enough.  You  seem  to  con- 
firm that.  Believing  that,  I  believed  also  that  the  duty  placed  upon 
refined  ore  by  the  Senate  was  also  too  high.  Now  I  am  investigatm^ 
to  find  out  whether  I  was  riffht  then  and  whether  the  same  condi- 
tions exist  now.  Of  course,  there  is  no  concealment  about  what  my 
feeling  was  then. 

Mr.  Brush.  My  object  is 

The  CHAHtMAK  (interrupting).  I  am  sitting  in  review  and  trying 
to  ascertain  the  facts,  without  intimating  whether  it  ought  to  go  up 
or  down.  You  suggested  a  reduction  of  mree-eighths  of  a  cent,  whicn 
you  thought  would  not  destroy  the  industry— — 

Mr.  Brush.  On  pig  lead. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  could  still  supply  this  market,  so  far 
as  the  American  production  was  concerned,  and  would  only  have  to 
call  on  the  foreigner  to  produce  enough  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  the 
total  amount  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  consumed  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  And  that  will  not  be  anything.  It  has  not  beoi  any- 
thing for  the  last  eight  months. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  Then,  three-eighths  of  1  cent  would  protect, 
according  to  your  idea  of  protection,  the  American  market? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  believe  so ;  yes,  sir. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  And  your  idea  of  protection  is  a  protection  that 
gives  the  whole  market  to  the  Americans  every  time  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  the  tendency.  That  is  what  every  business 
man  wants.  Every  manufacturer  wants  to-day  as  much  business  as 
he  can  get. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  And  you,  being  a  business  man,  believe  in  that 
principle? 

Mr.^RusH.  Exactly.    I  want  to  do  as  much  business  as  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  H!ow  much  more  than  three-ei^ths  of  1  cmt 
could  it  be  reduced  to  bring  into  equal  competition  the  American  and 
the  foreign  products? 

Mr.  Brush.  Well,  the  crucial  test  is  on  the  ore. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 
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Mr.  Bkush.  The  crucial  test  is  with  reference  to  the  ore.  I  believe 
that  a  dut^  of  1^  cents  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  our 
producers  in  this  country.  When  you  go  beyond  that  you  are  not 
necessarily  protecting  the  ore  producer.  You  are  protecting  the 
manufactturer. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  do  not  a^ee  with  you  on  that.  If  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  smelting  and  refining,  and  the  protec- 
tion on  the  lead  in  ore  or  crude  material  is  ever  so  mgh,  it  is  not  pro- 
tective unless  it  is  sufficiently  high  to  make  up  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  labor  in  producing  the  ore  and  smeltmg  and  refining  both. 
In  other  words,  if  you  put  10  cents  a  pound  on  lead  in  the  ore  and 
one-half  cent  a  pound  on  the  refined  article,  in  the  end  you  would 
have  the  refined  article  coming  in  here  and  cutting  down  the  price 
of  both  the  refined  article  and  tne  crude  ore.  So  I  can  not  agree  with 
you  on  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Brush.  Tnere  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  was  assuming  it  would 
not  be  less  than  the  raw  material. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  three-eighths  of  1  cent  a  pound.  Would 
the  three-eighths  of  1  cent  allow  you  to  bring  in  your  Mexican  ore 
here  and  undersell  the  domestic  article? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir.    The  1^  cents  applies  to  that,  does  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  It  does,  so  long  as  you  control  all  smelting  and 


Mr.  Brush.  That  we  do  not  do. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  that  slips  away  from  you  and  somebody 
else  comes  in  on  it,  the  1^  cents  would  not  allow  that. 

Mr.  Brush.  No  ore  can  be  brought  in  without  paying  1^  cents 
duj^.    Up  to  that  point  it  is  kept  in  the  other  country  for  smelting. 

^e  Chairman.  Did  you  find  your  figures  that  you  were  asked  fqr 
this  morning? 

Mr.  Brush.  Tes,  sir  [handing  paper  to  the  chairman]. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  prices  per  hundred,  are  they  not! 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  that  in  1900  the  excess  value  of  domestic 
product  was  5  cents? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  5  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  1901  it  was  $1.26  per  himdred  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  1902  it  was  $1.27? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  1903,  $1.87? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  1904  it  was  $1.84? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  1905  it  was  $1.84? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  1906  it  was  51  cents? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  1907  it  was  91  cents? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  all  refined  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  those  are  prices  on  refined  lead  averaged 
over  the  year. 
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The  Chaibman.  The  prices  are  fixed  on  European  lead  and  do- 
mestic lead,  both  delivered  at  St«  Louis? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Ana  the  foreign  lead  delivered  to  St.  Louis  with- 
out the  payment  of  the  duty ! 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  I  will  put  these  figures  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  would  like  to  say,  in  reference  to  those,  that  they  are 
averages.  There  are  periods  when  the  differences  were  more  and 
there  were  periods  durm^  the  years  when  the  differences  were  less. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  in  your  paper  containing  these  figures 
you  say  the  average  for  the  year,  and  tnat  is  the  reason  I  did  not  call 
particular  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  there  are  two  things  you  will  observe  from 
that.  One  is  that  the  average  price  of  American  lead  is  nothing  like 
the  difference  that  could  be  made  by  the  amount  of  the  duty.  It  is 
nothing  like  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  is  not  added  to  the  price  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  2^  cents  a  pound  t 

Mr.  Brush.  Very  far  from  it 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  very  far  from  it. 

Mr.  Brush.  Nevertheless,  I  want  to  make  this  point  also:  That  if 
the  duty  had  been  less  there  would  have  been  periods  when  the  foreign 
market  was  glutted,  and  when  our  prices  would  stand  it  or  our 
market  would  stand  it  they  would  have  flooded  this  country  with 
lead  and  it  would  have  been  here  and  it  would  have  displaced  the 
American  production  through  the  year  just  to  that  extent  So  that 
although  the  average  rate  is  nothing  like  the  duty  over  and  above 
the  foreign  pricej  yet  the  duty  is  needed  to  keep  the  importations 
out  at  certain  periods. 

The  Chairman.  The  highest  difference  in  price,  if  I  remember 
correctlv,  was  $1.27  for  any  one  year. 

Mr.  Brush.  One  dollar  and  thirty-seven  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Li  what  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Brush.  In  the  year  1903  it  was  $1.37. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  duty  was  2^  cents! 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $2,125  per  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Brush,  what  part  of  the  entire  American  product 
do  you  control? 

Mr.  Brush.  About  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  No  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  believe  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  practically  controls  the  whole  thing,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  does  to  this  extent,  that  usuidly  the  price  of  other 
sellers  will  conform  to  the  price  that  we  take,  for  the  reason  that 
we  are  trying  to  get  business,  and  if  we  do  not  get  buisdness  at  one 
price  we  put  the  price  where  we  can  jget  business. 
^  Mr.  Clark.  Does  this  50  per  cent  mclude  the  output  of  your  sub- 
sidiary or  co-related  companies? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  I  believe  it  does,  because  they  are  very  slight 
indeed. 
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Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  about  the  thin^  is  that  you  control  so  much 
of  it  that  you  are  absolute  masters  of  the  situation,  and  if  these 
smaller  men  undertake  to  get  business  by  underselling  you  you  can 
undersell  them  so  much  you  set  them  afoot? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  thejr  are  masters  of  the  situation  to  this  ex- 
tent, that  it  makes  no  diTOrence  what  our  price  is,  if  they  have  a 
surplus  over  what  they  can  sell  at  our  price,  they  cut  our  price  and 
sell  it;  it  makes  no  dinerence  what  our  price  is;  and  they  ^constantly 
do  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  onlv  two  steps  in  this  lead  business  after 
you  get  the  ore — smelting  and  refining.    That  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  the  various  processes  in  connection  with 
smelting  and  refining. 

MrTOLARK.  Is  that  all  done  in  one  place? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  it  is  done  in  two  places. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  stated  this  morning  m  answer  to  questions  asked, 
that  you  practically  fixed  the  price  of  lead.  I  want  to  ask  you 
■gain 

Mr.  Brush  (interrupting).  That  might  be  misinterpreted. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  might  be  what? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  might  be  misinterpreted,  I  think. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  to  make  an  explanation? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  did  make  an  explanation  just  now.  One-half  of 
that  lead  is  sold  by  other  people,  and  they  alwavs  sell  their  lead. 
If  they  can  sell  it  at  our  price  they  will  do  so.  Ii  they  can  not  s^ 
it  at  our  price — ^if  there  is  a  surplus  so  that  naturally  the  laws  of 
supply^  and  demand  bring  about  a  lower  price — they  immediately  cut 
our  price  and  sell  it,  whatever  that  price  may  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  have  the  situation  so  thoroughly  in  hand 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  nothing  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  so.  The  price  of  pig  lead  is  abso- 
lutely governed  by  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  asked  that  a  moment  ago  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
another  question.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  fix  the  price  at  the  other 
end  of  that  operation  by  fixing  the  price  of  the  ore  to  the  miner 
himself? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  the  outcome  of  the  miner  depends  on  the  amount 
charged  him  for  the  process  of  smelting  and  refining.  That,  as  I 
have  stated,  is  a*  matter  open  to  very  sharp  competition  at  all  points. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  buy  a  smelter? 

Mr-  Brush.  That  I  do  not  know.  We  have  just  completed — ^that 
is,  the  Securities  Company  has  just  completed — ^not  completed  either, 
but  almost  completed — ^a  smelter  near  Salt  Lake  City,  on  which  has 
been  expended  over  $6,000,000,  and  it  is  not  completed  yet. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  cost  the  refinery  to  use  up  the 
product  of  that  smelter,  or  does  one  refinery  use  up  the  product  of  a 
great  many  smelters  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  ou^ht  to  have  more  than  one  smelter  supply.  ^ 

Mr.  Clark.  It  resolves  itself  finally  to  the  fact  that  a  man  might 
discover  the  richest  mine  in  the  world  and  not  be  able  to  deal  with 
anybody  as  to  the  ore  except  you  and  these  other  fellows  that  have 
smelters  and  refineries  now,  because  he  would  not  have  money  enough 
to  build  a  smelter  and  refinery? 
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Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  show  you  have  a 
profitable  transaction  and  there  is  no  trouble  in  getting  the  money. 
The  largest  mine  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  is  owned  by  very  prominent 
capitalists  in  New  York  City  and  San  Francisco,  and  a  smelting 
plant  of  $10,000,000  would  not  trouble  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  ask  you  a  question  about  that.  Did  they  not 
gobble  up  that  mining  property  simply  because  the  owners  of  it 
did  not  have  money  enough  to  work  it  advantajjeously  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  I  think  not.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  way 
these  people  became  interested  in  the  property,  but  my  understanding 
people  became  interested  in  the  property,  but  my  understanding  is 
IS  tnat  the  ori^nal  people  are  still  interested,  and  that  they  simply 
have  brought  m  other  capital  from  time  to  time  as  they  needed  to 
develop  their  mines  and  build  their  concentrators  and  carry  on  their 
work,  which  is  a  very  lar^  one. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  Mexican  ore  that  you  bring  in  for  your  uses 
concentrates,  I  understand? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  bring  that  in  and  smelt  it  and  refine  it  for  the 
foreign  trade  entirely? 

Mr.  Brush.  Absolutely.    It  is  all  done  in  bond. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  Mexican  ore  which  you  bring  in  is  never  pre- 
cipitated into  the  American  market? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  would  not  say  never.  It  has  not  been  in  the  last 
eighteen  months. 

^r.  Clark.  You  bring  your  ore  from  Mexico  by  water,  except 
that  one  hundred  and  twenty-odd  miles  from  Monterey  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir.  The  principal  amount  of  ore  brought  in 
from  Mexico  is  brought  in  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  smelted  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  shipped  out  again  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Part  of  the  bullion  is  shipped  to  Chica^  and  refined 
there  in  bond  and  then  is  shipped  in  bond  from  Chicago  to  New 
York  or  Baltimore  or  Boston  and  exported  from  those  ports. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  they  bring  it  into  the  United  States  to  treat? 

Mr.  Brush.  Simply  because  there  happens  to  be  a  smelter  there. 
If  that  smelter  was  not  there,  we  would  not  be  able  to  smelt  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  is  so  easy  to  build  a  smelter  and  refinery,  why 
does  not  some  one  build  one  down  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  could  not  tell  you  why  other  people  do  not  do  it.  I 
know  why  we  do  not  do  it.  We  have  our  works  already  built  here. 
We  would  have  to  sacrifice  that  value,  which  is  a  very  large  one, 
and  we  can  not  use  it  jointly  with  some  domestic  business,  and  if 
we  only  had  the  domestic  business  it  would  be  running  on  a  small 
scale ;  and  any  works  running  on  a  small  scale  runs  at  a  verv  greatly 
increased  cost.  That  is  the  reason  that  prevents  us  from  closing  up 
tiie  foreign  business  in  this  country  and  going  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  a  refinery  at  El  Paso,  as  well  as  a  smelter? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  far  is  it  from  El  Paso  to  water  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  goes  to  Chicago  to  be  refined. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  they  did  have  a  refinery  at  El  Paso,  how  far 
is  it  from  El  Paso  to  navigable  water? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  could  be  shipped  from  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  not  strike  the  Gulf  closer  than  that? 
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Mr.  Bsn8H«  There  is  no  transportation  from  the  Golf  that  will 
carry  the  lead  as  it  must  be  ^pped,  and  to  the  ports  to  which  it 
must  be  shipped.  At  one  time,  beiore  the  organization  of  the  Amer- 
ican ^[lelting  and  Befining  Company,  there  was  a  refinery  at  Kansas 
City,  and  I  sold  the  product  of  that  refinery,  and  I  tried  very  hard 
to  ship  from  Kansas  City  by  the  Gulf,  at  a  time  when  they  needed 
pis  lead  for  ballast  for  the  steamers  going  out  from  the  Gulf,  and 
1  found  it  impossible  on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  the  running 
of  the  steamers  and  the  fact  that  the  steamers  would  not  run  to 
ports  where  I  had  to  sell  the  lead. 

Mr.  CiASK.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Americans  run  about  everything 
worth  having  in  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  BansH.  This  refinery  I  spoke  of  is  owned  entirely  by  Mexi- 
cans. There  are  very  large  interests  in  Mexico  represented  by 
Spaniards  and  Frenchmen  and  Germans.  The  German  influence 
in  Mexico  is  increasing. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  Every  time  we 
get  a  man  in  here  who  testifies  about  the  cost  of  something  in  this 
country  somebody  comes  in  and  says  it  can  be  done  so  much  cheaper 
in  Mexico,  and  this  has  caused  me  to  wonder  why  somebody  does 
not  start  a  smelter  and  refinery  in  Mexico  and  save  this  long  journey 
from  Mexico  to  El  Paso  and  Jrom  El  Paso  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Brttsh.  There  are  a  great  many  strange  things  about  the 
smelting  and  refining  business.  I  would  like  to  say  to  you  that  at 
"Hie  time  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Ccmipany  had  a  lease 
on  a  smelter  and  mine  in  Peru.  It  was  a  very  profitable  mine.  It 
was  principally  a  silver  mine,  but  it  had  some  lead.  We  were  very 
much  in  need  of  that  particular  class  of  ore  in  Colorado.  The 
smdter  was  closed  and  never  was  run  since,  and  that  ore  was  shipped 

Sr  rail  across  Chile  and  by  steamer  from  Chilean  ports  around  the 
on  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  landed  at  Galveston,  and  went  by 
rail  from  Galveston  to  Denver,  was  smelted  at  Denver,  and  the 
bullion  was  refined  in  Omaha,  and  the  silver  shipped  from  Omaha 
to  New  York,  from  New  York  to  London,  and  from  London  to 
India  before  it  was  consumed.  It  paid  better  to  smelt  it  there  with 
all  that  transportation  than  it  did  to  smelt  it  in  South  America. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  the  real  reason  you  keep  out  of  Mexico  because 
of  the  conditions  with  reference  to  safety  of  life  and  property  down 
there? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  never  have  had  any  thought  of  jeopardy  of  that 
sort  A  great  many  of  the  laws  of  Mexico  are  as  good  as  the  laws 
in  this  country,  and  we  never  have  had  the  least  trouble  from  any 
riot  or  danger  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  BoNTKGE.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  prices  of  lead  and  the 
production  of  lead  from  the  years  1894  to  1897? 

Mr.  Brush.  You  mean  for  the  entire  country? 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  believe  I  have  them;  yes. 

Mr.  BoNTNOE.  Or  for  any  section  of  those  years? 

Mr.  Brush.  1904,  for  the  entire 

Mr.  Bonynge.  From  1894  to  1897,  I  said,  when  the  duty  was 
three-ouarters  of  one  cent  a  i>ound  <m  lead.  Do  you  know  anything 
aboat  the  production  of  lead  in  the  United  States  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  it  would  be  a  fair  guess  that  it  was  not  more 
than  (me-half  what  it  is  now. 
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Mr.  BoNTNGE.  You  have  not  any  figures  here? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  have  no  figures  here,  no,  sir;  but  they  can  be  ob- 
tained very  readily  from  the  Geological  Survey. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  price  in  those  years 
was  from  1894  to  1897  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  went  as  low  as  $2.40  to  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  It  went  how  low? 

Mr.  Brush.  Two  dollars  and  forty  cents,  Chicago. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  Two  dollars  and  forty  cents,  Chicago? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir.  I  remember  a  large  transaction  took  place 
at  $2.40,  Chicago.  I  remember  also  the  fact  that  lead  was  carried  in 
New  York  at  2  cents  by  bankers. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  Were  you  in  the  same  business  then  that  you  are 
engaged  in  now? 

Mr  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  was  the  effect  of  that  price  upon  the  lead- 
mining  industry  in  the  United  States  during  those  years? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  had  no  doubt  a  very  discouraging  effect. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Did  it  have  the  enect  of  closing  down  mines  that 
could  not  do  work  with  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that,  because  I  have  no  detailed 
information ;  but  it  must  have  done  so,  because  the  product  was  very 
much  curtailed. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  has  been  the  highest  price  of  lead  from  1897, 
the  vear  the  Dingley  bill  was  passed,  until  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Brush.  Six  cents,  New  York. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  In  the  fall  of  1906,  if  I  remember  rightly. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  was  the  production  of  lead  in  the  United 
States  at  that  time?    Can  you  tell  me  that? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  year  1906  the  production  of  lead  was  350,000 
pounds. 

Mr.  Bon YNOE.  How  much  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  was  also  reported  for  the  year  1907  as  350,000 
pounds. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  it  was  at  the  rate  of  just 
about  one-half  that.  Our  receipts  of  lead  were  cut  off  when  lead 
went  below  4  cents;  cut  off  by  about  one-half. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  By  about  one-half  j 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Due  to  the  lack  of  supply  of  the  United  States  or 
to  the  fact  that  the  mines  could  not  be  operated  at  a  profit  at  the 
price  at  which  lead  was  selling  that  spring? 

Mr.  Brush.  They  could  not  be  operated  at  a  profit  at  those  prices. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  So  when  the  price  goes  down  to  a  point  at  which 
American  miners  can  not  produce  the  lead  at  a  profit,  the  result  is 
they  simply  close  the  mines? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  naturally  they  have  to. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  And  at  what  price  do  you  say  lead  has  to  stand  in 
order  to  get  the  best  production  of  lead  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  faiow  that  many  of  the  large  producing  mines  inti- 
mated last  year  to  us  that  if  we  would  not  pay  them  4  cents  for  their 
lead  they  could  not  afford  to  produce  it    They  could  not  make  any 
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^oney,  but  would  lose  money,  at  4  cents,  and  they  proved  it  by  closing 
^own.  It  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  a  mine  to  close  down.  They 
^ve  to  keep  up  their  pumping  and  timbering,  and  all  their  general 
^^uses  keep  up.  Those  expenses  all  go  on  with  no  income,  and  the 
'^  does  ever3rthing  before  it  will  close. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  production  of  lead  in 
taedifferent  mines  varies  at  each  separate  mine? 
Mp.  Brush.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  And  according,  also,  to  the  price  of  lead  the  relative 
cost  of  production  also  varies  with  the  price  of  lead,  which  varies 
every  day  of  the  year,  does  it  not? 
Mr.  Brush.  It  varies  every  day,  and  it  varies  with  silver  also. 
Mr.  BoNTNGB.  The  cost  of  the  production  depends  on  the  amount 
of  le&d  in  the  ore  and  also  the  amount  of  silver  that  may  be  in  con- 
nection witii  that  lead  ore? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it,  and  the  price. 
Mr.  BoNYNGE.  If  the  price  of  lead  gets  below  4  cents  then,  it  is 
not  a  dinunution  in  the  profit  to  the  lead  producer,  but  they  simply 
have  to  dose  their  mines?    Is  tiiat  a  fact? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  If  the  duty  of  1^  cents  were  to  be  reduced  to  1  cent 
a  pound,  what,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  lead  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  hold  the  orice 
of  lead  at  4  cents  under  tliose  circumstances,  and  at  4  cents  we  have 
agreed  that  the  production  would  be  seriously  curtailed. 
•Mr.  Bontnge.  The  tendency  to  increase  the  production  would  be 
to  lower  the  price,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  repeatedly  done  so.  It  has  always 
done  so. 

Mr.  Bontnge.  So  if  the  duty  were  high  enough  to  encourage  the 
production  of  all  the  lead  that  could  be  produced  m  the  United  States 
we  might  get  to  tlie  point  where  we  would  have  more  lead  produced 
thanthere  would  be  demand  for,  which  would  necessarily  tend  to  a 
reduction  of  the  price  of  lead? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  does  so  happen.  It  is  not  made  by  the  duty  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  time.  The  rest  of  the  time  the  price  of  lead  is 
made  by  supply  and  demand.  During  that  one-sixth  of  the  time, 
which  mav  oe  one- fourth  of  the  time,  a  tremendous  amount  of  lead 
could  be  flooded  into  this  country,  and  would  be  here,  and  simply  dis- 
place the  production  of  domestic  lead. 

Mr.  Bontnge.  If  the  price  is  not  high  enough  to  encourage  the 
mining  of  lead  in  the  United  States,  what  is  the  effect  jupon  the  price 
of  leal  to  the  consumer? 
lb.  Brush.  I  do  not  believe  I  imderstand  your  question. 
Mr.  Bontnge.  If  the  duty  is  not  high  enough  on  lead  in  ore  to 
encourage  lead  mining  in  the  United  States,  what  would  be  the  effect 
upon  the  price  of  lead  to  the  consumer  in  the  United  States?    Would 
it  not  result  in  less  lead  being  produced  in  the  United  States,  for  one 
thing? 
Mr.  Brush.  Certainly;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
Mr.  Bontnge.  Would  not  that  tend  to  increase  the  price  or  increase 
the  importation  of  lead  from  foreign  countries? 
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Mr.  Bbxtsh.  It  would  result  in  importations  from  foreign  oountries. 

Mr.  BoKTKGB.  And  a  closing  down  of  the  mines  that  could  not  be 
worked  at  that  price? 

Mr.  Brush.  Certainly.  Every  reduction,  in  my  opinion,  below 
1^  cents  duty  will  result  in  increasing  importations  and  decreased 
production  in  this  country  without  regard  to  consumption  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  JBonynoe.  How  much  of  the  smelting  company  busineai  is  the 
lead  business!    What  percentage  of  your  business  is  lead! 

Mr.  BsusH.  Out  of  a  total  value  of  our  products  of  $90,000,p00 
the  pi^lead  product  is  something  less  than  $20,000,000. 

Mr.  BoNTNGB.  About  two-ninSis? 

Mr.  Brush.  About  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNTKGB.  What  does  the  other  business  consist  of! 

Mr.  Brush.  Gold  and  silver  and  copper. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  So  these  dividends  you  have  been  paying  on  stock, 
about  which  the  chairman  inquired  of  you,  did  not  all  come  from 
your  lead  business! 

Mr.  Brush.  A  very  small  proportion,  if  you  make  a  proper  state- 
ment of  affairs,  I  think. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  A  very  small  proportion  of  it  came  from  lead! 

Mr.  Brubh.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hnx.  You  said  this  morning  that  the  average  cost  of  lead  here 
was  81  cents  a  hundred  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  you  must  have  misunderstood  me. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  it  you  said  was  81  cents  a  hundred,  or  $6.20 
a  ton! 

Mr.  Brush.  I  gave  the  total  figure  of  the  cost  of  producing  100 
tons  of  lead  from  a  certain  mine  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district,  giving 
eveiy  expense,  and  31  cents  was  the  profit  to  the  mine. 

Mr.  Hill.  Profit  to  the  mine ! 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Is  there  any  average  cost  of  the  lead  in  the  ore— that  is 
the  way  you  buy  it! 

Mr.  Brush.  No ;  we  do  not.  We  buy  the  ore.  We  pay  for  all  the 
metals  in  the  ore — whatever  they  are — the  full  market  price. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  base  your  price  on  what  your  estimate  of  the  con- 
tents is! 

Mr.  Brush.  We  make  a  working  charge  which  is  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  all  the  contents  of  the  ore. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  assume  and  buy  the  Mexican  ores  on  the  same  basis 
as  that  on  which  you  buy  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Brush.  Except  as  to  the  price  of  metals. 

Mr.  Hill.  Except  as  to  the  price  of  metals! 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hnx.  You  take  that  ore  not  only  from  your  mine  in  Mexico, 
but  what  you  buy  in  the  market,  and  you  ship  it  to  New  York! 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  there  refine  it! 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hnx.  And  then  you  export  it! 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  with  that  product  you  compete  in  competitive 
markets  in  Europe! 
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Mr.  Bkush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  With  what  countries? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  other  producers  of  lead  are  Spain,  Germany,  and 
England,  so  far  as  smelting  is  concerned.  So  far  as  the  actual  pro- 
duct' from  the  mineSj  Australia  is  a  very  large  producer,  but  tneir 
ore  is  sent  almost  entirely  to  Euroi)e  to  be  smelted  and  refined. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  lead  you  produce  from  Mexico  competes  with  those 
mines} 

Mr.  Bkush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  One  of  the  things  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
dear  in  my  mind  this  morning  is  if  jou  can  smelt  and  refine  me 
Mexican  ore  here  in  bond  and  sell  it  m  competition  with  the  other 
countries  that  have  no  duty  in  Europe,  why  you  should  need  a  pro- 
tection on  smelting  and  refining  here  in  tne  United  States  agamst 
those  other  countries? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  need  protection  against  Mexico.  We  do  not  need 
any  protection  against  Europe. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  need  any  protection  against  Europe? 

Mr.  Bbush.  No,  sir.  The  result  of  that  was  when  the  Dingley 
tariff  was  put  in  no  protection  was  asked. 

Mr.  Hill.  They  can  not  smelt  and  refine  in  Europe  any  of  their 
ores  and  put  them  in  here  in  competition  with  your  ores,  except  from 
Mexico? 

Mr.  Bbush.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  Hilu  That  is  what  I  did  not  understand,  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  that  statement. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  am  glad  to  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Hjll.  You  say  there  is  no  comparative  cost  of  lead  ore  or  lead 
in  ore  in  the  United  States  that  can  be  made  in  Mexico— no  general 
arerage  cost? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be.  The  ores  are  so  radi- 
cally different  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be.  In  the  first  place,  the 
ores  of  Mexico  carry  a  large  amount  of  silver,  and  the  way  we  are 
getting  at  the  cost  of  lead  ore  is  taking  the  silver  and  deducting  that 
irom  the  cost  of  the  ore,  and  that  shows  the  cost  of  lead,  which  is 
not  a  proper  way  to  do,  but  nevertheless  it  does  come  to  that,  that 
the  mine  can  produce  that  lead  and  does  do  it,  which  is  a  very  small 
amount  comparatively. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  explained  we  are  in  competition  in  this  mat- 
ter with  nobody  but  Mexico? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  might  say  right  there — this  gives  something  of  an 
idea  of  what  they  think  in  British  Columbia  as  to  the  value  of  lead. 
They  there  have"  put  a  bounty  on  lead  producing,  so  that  to  every 
lead  producer  in  Canada,  if  the  London  market  does  not  pay  him 
£18 — ^it  is  now  £13— the  government  pays  the  difference. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  not  that  be  a  very  profitable  transaction  for  us 
rather  than  having  the  duty  as  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure.  I  have  never  studied  it 
out    It  strikes  me  as  being  rather  an  uneconomical  proposition. 

Mr.  Hill.  Were  you  present  last  week  when  Mr.  Allen,  of  Utah, 
was  testifying! 

Mr.  fiausH.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hnx.  There  is  one  fact  there  which  I  thinkj  in  justice  to  your 
own  company,  ought  to  be  explained,  and  if  it  is  wrong  it  ought 
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not  to  continue  in  the  record  as  it  is.  He  stated  that  they  were  com- 
pelled in  Utah  to  pay  $8  a  ton  on  ore  for  smelting;  that  that  ton 
of  ore  averaged  and  produced  164  pounds  of  lead? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Figuring  the  lead  at  4.3  a  pound,  I  asked  this  ques- 
tion, If  there  are  only  164  pounds  of  leaa  in  a  ton  of  ore,  and  they 
pay  $8  a  ton  for  the  ore,  it  would  make  12^  times  $8,  or  $100  for 
smelting  a  ton  of  lead,  which,  at  4.3  a  pound,  would  amount  to 
$96.32,  and  the  smelter  would  take  all  the  lead  and  part  of  the  silver 
and  part  of  the  gold.    Now,  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  does  not  look  like  an  economical  possibility  on  the 
face  of  it,  does  it,  Mr.  Hill  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Allen  answered,  ^^  I  understood  your  question,^'  and 
I  said,  "  Is  that  all  right  ?*'  He  said,  "  That  is  nght."  I  then  said, 
"A  smelter  does  not  need  any  protection,  does  it?"  Mr.  Allen  re- 
plied, ^^  That  is  the  reason  we  do  not  want  the  tariff  removed.  That 
would  protect  the  smelter."  I  replied,  "  I  think  it  is  protecting  him 
rather  well  now,  if  he  takes  all  the  lead  there  is  ana  a  p>art  of  the 
silver  and  a  part  of  the  gold  for  the  process  of  smelting."  Mr. 
Allen  replied,  "That  is  old."  "What  is  that?"  said  I,  a^  he  re- 
plied, "  That  is  old;  I  have  known  that  for  years." 

Now,  Mr.  Brush,  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Brush.  How  can  it  be  true,  Mr.  Hill?  How  can  it  be  possible 
that  a  man  could 

Mr.  Hill  (interrupting).  It  would  not  be  possible  if  the  state- 
ment that  the  miner  only  got  about  $3  a  ton  out  of  it  were  true.  I 
think,  in  justice  to  your  company 

Mr.  Randell  (interrupting).  Let  him  answer  your  question  in- 
stead of  answering  it  for  him. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  Mr.  Allen  stated  some  particular  mines  there, 
did  he  not,  in  his  testimony? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understood  him  to  refer  to  the  mines  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Brush.  He  was  asked  what  the  mines  of  Utah  were,  and  I 
think  he  was  also  asked  as  to  what  he  knew  about  it  from  his  own 
knowled^  as  to  his  own  mines.  It  turned  out  that  he  was  manager 
of  five  mmes,  and  that  four  of  them  were  mines  that  did  not  produce 
anj  lead  at  all,  and  the  fifth  one  was  only  a  prospect ;  so  i  do  not 
think  it  proved  that  Mr.  Allen  knew  anything  about  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Allen  was  not  talkinc:  about  his  own  mines 
when  he  answered  that  question.  He  was  talking  about  mines  gen- 
erally. 

Mr.  Brush.  He  was  asked  with  reference  to  the  mines  in  Utah,  and 
he  mentioned  the  Silver  King  as  one  of  the  mines.  That  is  the  teason 
I  mentioned  the  Silver  Kin^  this  morning.  I  want  to  state  that  the 
Silver  King  mine  does  not  snip  to  us  8per  cent  ore,  but  they  ship  to 
us  ore  that  runs  48  per  cent  of  lead.  The  only  way  I  can  explain,  if 
you  would  like  to  hear  it,  as  to  Mr.  Allen's  testimony,  is  that  I  think 
he  must  have  taken  from  statistics  the  amount  of  lead  produced  in  the 
State  of  Utah  and  then  divided  it  by  the  number  of  tons  that  were 
produced,  and  so  arrived  at  8  per  cent.  I  told  you  this^  morning  that 
those  mines  that  produce  an  8  per  cent  ore  concentrate  it  into  concen- 
trates before  they  ship  to  us.  it  comes  to  us  at  45  or  50  per  cent  lead, 
on  which  we  make  our  charge.    The  mine  makes  a  serious  loss  in  the 
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concentration,  but  it  does  not  equal  the  loss  they  would  make  in 
shipping.    It  would  be  impracticable  to  smelt  such  an  ore. 

Mr.  Hill.  Of  course  he  was  speaking  of  8  per  cent  ore,  because  he 
said  the  160  pounds  of  lead  came  from  a  ton  of  ore. 

Mr.  Bhush.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hnx.  And  with  reference  specifically  to  8  per  cent  ore  he 
made  this  statement  in  answer  to  my  question,  that  he  gave  them  $100, 
whi^  covered  all  of  the  lead  in  the  8  per  cent  ore,  anapart  of  the  sil- 
ver or  gold  which  they  got  as  by-products  to  pay  for  the  smelting, 
and  then  subsequently,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  said  they  got  better 
and  also  lower  figures  at  El  Paso. 

Mr.  Brush.  Yesi 

Mr.  Hill.  It  seems  absolutely  marvelous  to  me  that  that  is  the  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  Brush.  It  is  not  the  situation.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  en- 
deavored to  give  you  figures  this  morning  in  my  testimony  with  refer- 
ence to  the  8  i>er  cent  lead  ore  as  to  what  actually  took  place,  where 
the  cost  came  in,  and  who  would  pay  it,  and  who  would  receive  the 
profits.  If  you  have  not  got  it  clearly  in  your  mind,  which  I  think  is 
not  the  case,  because  it  is  a  very  complicated  problem,  I  shall  be  very 
fi[lad  to  put  these  figures  in  writing  before  the  committee  so  you  will 
have  them  in  written  form  and  can  study  them  at  your  leisure. 

Mr.  Hnx.  I  would  like  to  have  them  in  that  form. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  Is  that  on  8  per  cent  ore  fr(»n  Utah  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  could  not  get  the  mine's  figures  from  such  a  mine  as 
the  Silver  Kii^.  They  would  not  give  me  their  figures,  but  this  is 
an  8  per  cent  Coeur  d'Alene  ore  of  the  same  oharacter  as  the  Silver 
Em  ore,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a  fair  figure. 

1&.  Clark.  Mr.  Bonynge  asked  you  about  this  being  necessary  to 
keep  these  tariffs  on  lead,  and  you  answered  that  five-sixths  of  the 
time  you  did  not  sell  up  to  the  hmit  that  the  tariff  would  allow  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  we  put  the  duty  lower,  somebody  would  flood  the 
United  States  with  lead? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

ib.  Clark.  Who  keeps  a  stock  of  lead  on  hand  to  flood  this  coun- 

%in  that  way? 
[r.  Brush.  The  production  of  lead  in  Europe,  I  think,  amounts  to 
about  350,000  tons  a  year,  and  they  are  constant  sellers ;  you  can  buy 
spot  or  thirty-day  shipments  or  fifteen-daj  shipments  in  thousand- 
ton  lots  without  any  trouble  at  all  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  know  how  much  the  European  production 
ofleaSis? 

Mr.  Bush.  Finally,  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  price  controls  the 
production  and  makes  the  production  no  more  than  the  consumption, 
which  is  the  case  also  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  given  us  the  figures  for  1894  and  you  said 
$2.40  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  in  1894  or  whether  it 
was  in  1895  or  1896.    That  was  the  lowest  it  went  tluring  those  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  man  taking  a  ton  of  lead  to  Chicago  or  selling  a  ton 
of  lead  in  Chicago  at  $2.40  that  year  could  have  turned  around  and 
bongfat  as  much  stuff  with  it  as  he  could  with  but  $6  now,  could  he 
not? 
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Mr.  Bbubh.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  you  really  want  is  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Bbush.  a  tariff  that  will  allow  the  present  lead  miners  of  this 
country  to  go  on  producing  their  lead.  I  do  not  want  their  industry' 
ruined. 

Mr.  Clabk.  If  you  had  carte  blanche  with  reference  to  the  tariff 
schedule  on  lead  and  you  thought  it  would  not  be  too  much  criticized, 
would  you  not  just  put  right  into  it  the  provision  that  no  foreign 
lead  diall  be  imported  into  the  United  States  for  domestic  consump- 
tion? Would  you  not  just  as  soon  do  that  as  to  juggle  with  these 
tariff  rates?    Is  not  that  really  your  desire  in  the  premises? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  should  not  want  to  say  that.  I  never  thought  of  the 
problem  along  those  lines.  I  only  thought  of  it  along  business  lines 
of  production  and  consumption. 

Mr.  CuLRK.  You  have  not  studied  anything  about  how  this  com- 
mittee and  the  other  Congressmen  it  represents  here  are  to  die  up 
money  enough  to  make  up  this  deficiency  in  the  revenues  over  here, 
have  you? 

Mr.  Bbubh.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Jdr.  Clabk.  The  net  result  of  this  whole  thing  as  it  stands  is  that 
you  get  your  lead  for  foreign  markets  tariff  free — ^practically  free  ? 

Mr.  Bbush.  Yes,  six. 

Mr.  Clabk.  And  then,  behind  this  tariff  law,  you  absolutely  dom- 
inate the  price  for  the  domestic  consumer? 

Mr.  Bbush.  No  ;  we  do  not  dominate  the  price.  The  price  is  made 
absolutely  by  production  and  consumption.  If  the  production  ex- 
ceeds the  consumption,  the  price  goes  down,  and  goes  down  very 
rapidly  at  times.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  consumption  exceeds  the 
production,  the  price  advances  until  it  is  brou^t  out. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Has  not  the  demand  for  lead  m  the  United  States 
since  the  years  Mr.  Bonynge  was  talking  about,  when  it  was  the 
lowest,  whatever  years  they  were,  increase  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  population? 

Mr.  Bbush.  I  do  not  know.  I  should  not  suppose  it  had ;  but  I 
really  have  not  given  thought  to  that  problem. 

Mr.  Clabk.  There  are  so  many  different  things  being  done  now 
with  lead  and  copper  that  no  man  dreamed  of  then. 

Mr.  Bbush.  Tnat  is  the  case  with  copper,  but  not  so  with  lead. 
Lead  has  not  received  the  same  impetus  that  all  other  metals  have. 

Mr.  Clabk.  He  seemed  to  be  inquiring  and  you  answering  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  fact  that  somehow  or  some  way  Con- 
gress ought  to  enable  you  to  hold  the  price  of  lead  up  to  4  cents  at 
least. 

Mr.  Bbush.  I  think  it  would  be  ruinous  to  the  industry  of  lead 
mining  to  make  it  less. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Why  should  lead  be  held  up  to  4  cents  any  more  than 
every  other  product  an  American  can  get  out?  What  I  want  to 
know  is  why  any  sensible  man  should  come  before  this  committee  and 
think  that  Congress  should  undertake  to  turn  the  United  States  into 
an  insurance  company,  so  far  as  lead  is  concerned,  to  guarantee  a 
profit  to  anybody — lead  men,  iron  men,  com  men,  horse  men,  or  any 
other  sort  of  men? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  would  be  a  long  discusi^on  on  the  subject  of  pro- 
tection and  free  trade.   I  am  not  competent  to  carry  it  on. 
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Mr.  BoNTif  GB.  If  you  «t  below  4  omts,  they  can  ship  in  the  lead 
from  Mexico  where  uie  labor  is  about  one-eighth  of  what  it  is  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  no;  don't  misstate  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  BoKTiroB.  I  am  not  misstating  it,  am  I! 

Mr.  ^nsH.  Peon  labor  is  5  cents  an  hour  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  What  is  it  in  the  Rocky  Mountains? 

Mr.  Bbush.  Forty-five  cents. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  One-ninth — I  will  say  where  the  labor  is  one-ninth 
of  what  it  costs  in  lead-mining  regions  in  the  United  States;  is  not 
that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  lead  mining  busmeas  in  Colorado  is  carried  on  un- 
der exceedingly  unfavorable  conditions  compared  with  lead  mining  in 
Goeur  d'Alene  and  those  places,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  KtusH.  The  production  of  Colorado  has  been  cut  off  at  these 
I»ices.    They  can  not  produce  at  these  prices. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  production  in  Colorado  has  been  cut  off  because 
the  Colorado  mines  do  not  produce  the  same  grade  of  ore  that  Coeur 
d'Akoedoes? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  the  lead  is  th^^  but  it  can  not  be  brought 
out  at  these  prices. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  When  lead  was  6  cents — ^what  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  latter  part  of  1906. 

Mr.  BoNTNOs.  What  was  the  production  of  lead  ore  in  Colorado  in 
that  year,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  a  great  deal  more  then  it 
is  this  year ;  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  much  more,  but  I  should  think 
25  fer  cent  more. 

Mr.  BoNTiios.  Twenty-five  per  cent  more? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  would  be  my  gaeas. 

Mr.  C^^ARK.  Where  is  lead  pitHuiced  in  the  United  States  under 
nnet  favorable  conditions  as  to  cost? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  believe  Doctor  Ingalls,  editor  of  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal,  who  is  a  very  scientific  man  and  not  a  business  man, 
has  Boade  a  venr  exhaustive  study  of  that  very  proi>osition.  and  my 
reoollection  is  that  he  has  placed  the  cost  of  producing  lead  in  Mis- 
souri at  something  over  3|  cents — 3|  cents,  if  I  remember  rightly. 
That  is  without  making  any  charge  tor  amortization  or  making  any 
duorge  for  selling  or  any  ndsa  for  selling,  and  he  places  the  cost  in 
Gocmr  d'Alene  at  about  the  same  fi^re,  after  deducting  all  that 
they  get  from  their  silver.  He  puts  those  two  rerions,  which  are  the 
largest  r^ons  in  the  matter  of  production,  on  about  the  same  basis. 
Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he  believes  that  the  average  cost  in  the 
United  States  is  4  cents.  That  is  a  treatise  written  by  Doctor  Ingalls 
and  published,  I  think,  a  year  ago  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Ci«aRK.  The  Missouri  lead  mines  are  the  richest  in  the  world 
that  are  not  mixed  up  with  silver  or  gold^  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  lead  producticm  of 
Spain  is  of  a  very  similar  nature.  So  I  have  understood.  Hie  Mis- 
souri lead  producticm  is  of  a  very  different  nature.  Around  the  Jop- 
lin  district  they  dig  it  out  of  small  pockets — and  also  around  Galena — 
that  ran  about  40  per  cent.  This  is  done  on  a  very  small  scale.  No 
corpontion  can  go  in  and  take  hold  of  it  there.    Where  the  large 
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corporations  have  gone  in  and  brought  about  a  large  production  of 
leaa,  the  lead  is  disseminated  in  stratas  down  300  feet  deep  and  runs 
all  the  way  from  2  to  6  per  cent  lead,  which  is  not  a  very  high  per- 
centage. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Some  of  that  Joplin  lead  runs  as  high  as  98  pei  cent. 

Mr.  Bbush.  That  may  be.  Tou  can  pick  it  out  m  chunks  that  may 
run  that 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Bbush.  That  is  simply  solid  lead,  but  you  can  only  get  a  very 
small  quantity  of  that. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  say  the  big  corporations  do  not  go  down  there  and 
get  that  lead.  The  difference  in  the  two  fields,  as  I  understand,  is 
that  in  the  Joplin  district  the  lead  is  distributed  around  so  that  an 
individual  or  a  small  company  can  go  down  there  and  work  it,  while 
in  the  Platte  River  district— I  know  about  that,  but  I  do  not  know 
about  the  Couer  d'Alene  district^I  suppose  in  the  Couer  d'Alene 
district  the  situation  is  such  that  it  takes  a  very  larg-e  amount  of 
money  to  get  into  the  business  profitably? 

Mr.  Bbush.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Whereas  the  man  with  the  drill  and  small  apparatus 
can  go  to  Joplin,  and  if  he  strikes  it  right,  he  is  all  riffht. 

Mr.  Bbush.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  limited  extent.  The  production  there  is 
quite  small  comparatively. 

Mr.  Hn.T,.  Why  should  copper  come  in  free  and  lead  under  a  duty? 

Mr.  Bbush.  Because  the  copper  production  of  the  country  is  about 
twice  as  much  as  is  consumed  in  the  country.  No  protection  is  needed 
for  copper,  because  the  production  of  copper  in  this  country  is  twice 
as  much  as  we  consume. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  does  not  answer  my  question.  The  difference  in 
cost  of  production  is  just  as  great,  so  far  as  the  difference  in  the  wages 
of  American  labor  is  concerned,  as  compared  with  other  countries. 
Why  does  not  the  rule  apply  in  that  case,  if  it  costs  us  more  to  pro- 
duce? Is  it  simply  because  we  have  a  superabundant  supply?  why 
should  not  the  rule  apply  in  that  case  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  lead  ? 

Mr.  Bbush.  Everything  depends  upon  the  ore  of  the  special  prop- 
erties. Why  not  apply  that  to  gold?  There  are  gola  properties 
that  are  producing  gold  for  $5  an  ounce  or  less,  and  the  United  States 
continues  to  pay  $20.67  for  every  ounce  of  gold  that  can  be  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  asked  a  question  which  I  have  asked.  Why 
apply  it  to  lead  and  not  apply  it  to  gold  and  silver  and  copper,  which 
are  all  free? 

Mr.  Bbush.  I  say  the  lead  production  needs  stimulation;  the 
copper  production  does  not  need  it.  We  have  got  it  here,  and  they 
can  afford  to  produce  it  for  the  price  they  get,  and  produce  it  in 
enormous  Quantities — a  great  deal  more  than  the  country  needs. 
They  set  all  the  way  from  14.50  to  26  cents  a  pound  for  their  copper, 
and  the  copper-mining  industry  is  a  very  profitable  industry.  It 
does  not  need  encouragement  or  protection  or  anything  else.  The 
lead-mining  industry  is  not  in  that  position  at  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  does  cost  more  to  mine,  to  the  extent  of  the  difference 
in  wages  in  copper,  the  same  as  in  other  things 

Mr.  Bbush.  That  simply  means  that  the  man  who  has  got  hold  of 
a  foreign  mine,  as  I  know  of  in  the  case  of  some  men  who  have  hold 
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of  mines  in  Chile  j  they  say  they  can  produce  copper  for  6  cents  a 
pound,  and  are  going  to  make  a  lot  of  money ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  CiABK..  Taey  are  not  going  to  make  it  shipping  copper  to  the 
United  States,  are  they? 

Mr.  Brush.  No ;  because  the  United  States  produces  twice  as  much 
as  it  consumes. 

Mr.  CiaARK.  I  know ;  but  to  carry  out  Mr.  Hill's  idea  now,  if  it  costs 
more  to  make  copper  in  the  United  States,  and  they  have  this  low- 
price  labor  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  lead,  what  is  the  reason  the 
Chileans  can  not  come  in  here  with  that  cheap  copper  and  run  the 
m«i  who  are  producing  copper  here  out  of  the  copper  business? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  does  not  make  any  diflFerence  where  he  sells  his 
copper,  because  the  copper  price  is  the  same  in  this  countrjr  as  any- 
where eke,  and  if  he  sells  it  here  the  American  producer  will  sell  it 
somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  a  world  trust  in  copper,  then  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  There  is  no  world  trust. 

Mr.  CiARK.  How  do  they  manage  to  keep  the  price  up  at  the  same 
figure^  then! 

Mr.  Brush.  Because  the  demand  warrants  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  one  fact  that  I  would  like  to  refer  to.  The 
price  of  gold  is  about  the  only  article  in  the  world  that  is  fixed  by 
act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  is  done  in  that, 
theprice  remains  the  same  by  act  of  Parliament. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  your  company  on  the  average  to 
mine  a  ton  of  lead  ore  in  Mexico — what  does  it  cost  in  labor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  mine? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  have  not  those  figures  with  me  at  all,  and  I  do  not 
remember  them. 

The  Chahkman.  Can  you  get  them  and  send  them  to  me? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  can.  I  will  be  glad  to  get  them  and  send  them  to 
yoo. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  make  a  memorandum  of  that. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  have  made  a  memorandum  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  the  labor  cost  to  bring  the  ore  to  the  mouth 
of  the  mine  in  Mexico. 

I  notice  in  your  table  of  prices  here  you  fix  the  meeting  point  at 
St.  Louis,  miat  is  the  freight  rate  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis  on 
the  refined  lead  ore? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  believe  it  is  15^  cent& 

The  Chairman.  Fifteen  and  one-half  cents  a  hundred? 

Mr.  Brush.  A  hundred  pounds;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  it  the  same  or  greater  from  St.  Louis  to 
New  York? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  believe  it  is  the  same.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  the 
same  eadi  way.  I  am  sure  it  is  15^  cents  from  St.  Louis  to  New 
York ;  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  the  same  price  the  other  way,  but  I 
believe  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  it  is  no  more  from  New  York  to  St. 
Louis  than  it  is  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York,  because  I  understand 
there  is  a  greater  movement  of  empty  freight  cars  going  west  than 
going  east  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
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Mr.  Banoell.  Let  me  see  if  I  remember  correctlj  what  you  have 
testified  to.  I  believe  jrou  said  that  you  give  the  miner  2  cents  a 
pound  for  the  lead  that  is  in  the  ore  at  the  mines  t 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  in  Mexico,  with  the  present  price  in  London 
of  £13 • 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  the  price  you  pay  the  miner  here? 

Mr.  Brush.  Perhaps  I  should  masB  that  clear  in  jour  mind. 
When  I  say  2  cents,  I  mean  that  at  the  present  London  price  of  £13  it 
figures  out  a  net  price  for  the  lead  at  tne  mine  to  the  Mexican  miner 
or  2  cents. 

Mr.  Rai^dell.  What  is  the  price  to  the  American  miner? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  price  to  the  American  miner  is  whatever  the  New 
York  price  is.    At  the  present  time  it  is  4.30. 

Mr.  Randell.  That,  would  be  the  amount  to  the  American  miner? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  what  he  is  paid. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  is  that  a  price  that  is  controlled  by  you?  You 
say  you  practically  control  the  prices? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct  to  say  that,  sir.  It  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  us  to  make  a  price  that  varies  from  the  price 
that  is  an  equilibrium  between  the  supply  and  demand.  That,  I  say, 
is  something  that  is  impossible  for  the  American  Refining  and  Smelt- 
ing Company  or  anybody  else  in  this  country  to  do. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  was  trying  to  understand  your  position  in  regard 
to  it.  You  say  you  can  fix  the  price  except  when  there  is  overpro- 
duction ? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  only  way  we  fix  it  is  we  guess  right  If  we  guess 
the  equilibrium,  it  stavs  there. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  unaerstood  you  to  say  you  could  control  the  price 
except  when  the  production  was  greater  than  the  demand.  Is  not 
that  practically  correct? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  comes  to  that,  you  know. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  that  about  correct? 

Mr.  Brush.  No  ;  I  don't  think  it  is  correct.  I  do  not  like  the  word 
control  J3ecause  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  something  of  the  kind,  either  fix  it,  or 
control  it,  or  regulate  it. 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  I  think  those  words  were  put  into  my  mouth, 
perhaps  by  a  question. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  will  you  fix  the  word  yourself? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  say  this:  I  say  that  the  price  is  made  absolutely  by 
the  equilibrium  between  supply  and  demand.  We,  as  very  large 
sellers,  try  our  best  to  guess  wnat  that  price  is 

Mr.  Randell.  And  your  guess  does  fix  it? 

Mr.  Brush.  And  we  guess.  Now^  if  we  guess  wrong  it  goes  down 
or  up,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  m  acconiance  with  the  situation. 
If  we  guess  right  it  stays  there. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  your  guess  fixes  it  unless  the  output  is  greater 
than  the  demand  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Well,  if  our  guess  is  correct,  then  we  are  correct.  I  do 
not  think  we  fix  it;  the  thing  that  fixes  it  is  the  equilibrium  between 
supply  and  demand. 

Mi*.  Randell.  But  you  did  say  something  about  it  was  practically 
that  way  imless  the  output  was  more  than  the  demand;  eitner  I  mis- 
understood you  or  you  said  something  like  that 
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Mr.  IteuBH.  It  is  virtually  an  interpretation  of  words. 
Mr.  Rahdell.  Thai  I  do  not  care  to  split  hairs  over  it. 
Mr.  Brush.  No. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  being  the  fact,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  have 
^ted  also,  in  effect  at  least,  that  the.output  is  nearly  always  less 
w^an  the  demand? 
Mr.  Brush.  You  take  it  during  the  entire  year  and  there  will  be 

^  some  time  during  the  year  a  time  when  some  lead  will  come  in 

Mr.  Kandell.  Ir  you  can  answer  my  questions  yes  or  no,  when 
^^y  are  capable  of  such  an  answer,  I  thmk  we  will  get  along  a  great 
deal  faster. 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  simply  want  to  see  if  I  understand  you.  Is  it  a 
fact  that  you  estimated  that  about  five  times  out  of  six  the  demand  is 
far  greater  in  this  country  than  the  output? 

1&.  Brush.  No;  it  is  just  the  other  way;  about  five  times  out  of  six 

there  is  enough  produced  in  this  country  to  take  care  of  the  demand. 

Mr.  Randell.  There  is  considerable  imi>ortation. 

Mr.  Bbush.  The  importation  is  not  a  heavjr  one.    It  is  quite  a  light 

<Mie.   Last  year,  in  the  year  1907,  most  of  which  was  a  heavy  prodiic- 

tMffi,  there  was  an  importation  of  28,000  tons. 

mi.  Randell.  In  your  opinion,  if  the  tariff  was  removed  from  the 
lead  ore,  what  price  would  it  brin^  at  the  mines  ? 
Mr.  Bai^sH.  I  beg  your  pardon! 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  was  taken  off,  what  would  be  the  price 
here  at  the  mines  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  would  be  made  by  the  equilibrium  of  the  world's 
^PP|y  and  demand  then,  instead  of  an  equilibrium  of  this  country's 
^J^Py  and  demand,  and  what  that  price  would  be  I  don't  know; 
whether  our  price  would  go  down  to  the  present  European  price  of 
^  coits  Or  whether  the  European  price  would  come  up  to  ours  I  don't 

xT'  r?^  would  depend  upon 

^'  Randell.  Does  the  miner  to-day  get  all  of  the  tariff  of  1^ 
^ott  lead  ore? 
M^-  BausH.  Yes.  sir. 
^-  Randell.  He  gets  all  of  that? 

™-  BausH.  Yes;  alisolutely;  it  absolutely  adds  that  much  to  the 
P"«oflead. 

Randell.  Then  you  fix  the  proposition  that  he  shall  sell  to 
you  imd  deliver  to  you  m  New  York,  do  you  not?    That  is  the  form 
"^iJ  S^  all  contracts  are  made? 
r^'  pBusH.  That  is  the  form  in  which  all  contracts  are  made,  not 


(ff  ^'^h  U8,  *but  all  other  smelters 

™**  ^<»dell.  You  have  only  two  refineries? 
,  ™;  Bhush.  Yes;  but  there  are  a  great  many  others.    We  only 
'^^Jf^®  about  one-half  of  the  lead  of  the  country. 
fSf^'  *^ANDKLL.  Anyway,  the  miner  must  sell  to  you  in  New  York 

Jfr-  guDSH.  We  pay 

M  '  S^^^^n^Is  that  a  fact  or  not? 

ll'f  r"^^^'  Well,  we  pay  him  the  New  York  price.    He  does  not 
*  iLr    iS  ^3  "^  New  York ;  he  sells  it  to  us  at  the  smelter. 
fa      '  ^^NDELL.  But  he  must  deliver  the  ore  to  you  in  New  York,  so 
A»r  as  the  prices  are  concerned  ? 
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Mr.  Brush.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  don't  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement  to  make.  We  pay  him  the  New  York  price  and  he  de- 
livers it  wherever  our  smelter  is. 

Mr.  Randell.  According  to  his  contract  he  must  market  his 
product  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Brush.  He  does  not  often  market  it  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  the  effect  of  the  contract 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  simply  a  means  of  finding  a  proper  price  to 
pay  him. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Does  he  not  practically  market  it  to  you  in  New 
York  and  then  bring  it  back  to  you  there  and  pay  the  freight? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  pay  him  the  New  York  price  arid  he  pays  the 
freight  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  pay  him  the  New  York  price  and  then  he  pays 
the  freight  between  New  York  and  where  he  is? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  that  is  what  he  gets;  then  that  is  the  same  as 
if  he  delivered  the  ore  at  New  York ;  he  has  no  other  market,  has  he  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  He  has  the  market  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  say  he  has  no  other  market  except  he  must  deliver 
to  you  the  goods  at  the  New  York  prices  and  pay  the  freight  to  New 
York.  Is  not  that  the  only  chance  he  has  under  the  present  conditions 
to  sell  his  ore  ?    You  can  say  yes  or  no  to  that. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  will  say  yes ;  that  that  is  the  fact  of  the  case 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at,  the  facts. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  would  like  to  say,  however,  that  that  does  not  work 
a  hardship  to  him.    He  has  the  market  of  the  country 

Mr.  Randell.  There  could  be  a  difference  of  opinion  about  that. 
What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Randell.  When  you  get  that  ore,  you  get  it  at  the  New  York 
price  less  the  freight? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  if  you  sell  it  in  Chicago,  you  sell  it  at  the  New 
York  price  less  the  freight  from  New  York  to  Chicajgo? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is,  we  get  a  less  price  for  our  kad  and  we  have 
a  smaller  freight  rate  to  ps.Y. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  freight  rate  comes  off,  but  is  not  given  back  to 
the  miner? 

Mr.  Brush.  No  ;  neither  do  we  charge  him  back  the  less  price  we 
get  for  our  lead,  either.    One  adjusts  the  other. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  at  the  same  time  under  your  system  the  freight 
rate  from  the  mine  to  New  York  comes  in,  but  in  practice  somebody 
can  get  that  back.  If  you  sell  the  product  anywhere  in  the  counti^ 
at  a  less  freight  rate  than  to  New  York,  somebody  sets  that  back. 
Is  not  that  the  fact?    Somebody  gets  it,  whether  you  do  or  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  No  ;  the  consumer  gets  it,  because  he  buys  his  lead  for 
less  price. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  say  that  somebody  other  than  the  miner  gets  it. 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes;  tne  consumer  gets  it 

Mr.  Randell.  That  might  be  a  question  whether  he  gets  it  or  the 
trust  gets  it 

Mr.  Brush.  There  is  no  trust 
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Mr.  Raih^eli^.  If  you  will  simply  answer  my  questions  yes  or  no, 
where  they  are  capable  of  such  an  answer,  we  will  get  along  very 
rapidly,  I  think,  tinder  your  system,  now,  you  have  a  market  here, 
and  the  only  market  for  tne  producers  of  this  lead  ore  is  New  York 
Cit^,  because  they  must  take  me  New  York  price  and  then  deduct  the 
freight  that  it  will  take  to  bring  that  back  to  New  York.  That  is 
what  they  get. 

Mr.  Brush.  No  ;  I  must  differ  from  your  conclusions. 

Mr.  Sandell.  Tell  me  any  other  arrangement  they  can  make. 

Mr.  Brush.  They  can  make  any  kind  of  a  contract  they  please  with 
somebody  else  than  ourselves. 

Mr.  Bandell.  If  they  can  find  anybody  else;  but  I  say  under  pres- 
ent conditions  if  you  own  a  mine,  or  say  that  some  fnend  of  yours 
owned  a  mine  and  was  asking  you  the  practical  question — let  me  put 
it  that  way — ^would  you  tell  him  that  he  had  any  oiher  show  to  market 
his  ore?  If  he  asked  you  if  he  had  any  other  show  to  market  his 
ore,  would  you  tell  him  no? 

Mr.  Brush.  Will  you  ask  that  question  again? 

Mr.  Randell.  I  say,  if  you  had  a  friend  who  was  going  to  buy  a 
mine  or  had  bought  a  mine,  and  he  asked  you  if  that  was  his  only 
chance  to  market  his  ore,  would  you  tell  him  that  was  his  only 
chance? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  I  would  tell  him  he  had  a  right  to  sell  to  some  one 
else. 

Mr.  Bandell.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  his  rights,  but  what  he 
oould  do. 

Mr.  Brush.  He  could  do  it,  and  he  is  doing  it^  I  can  give  you  a 
list  of  fifty  independent  smdters  that  the  .^erican  Smelting  and 
Befining  dompany  have  nothing  to  do  with. 

Mr.  Kandell.  I  did  not  ask  you  that ;  but  did  you  not  say  that  you 
fixed  the  price,  and  that  they  come  to  your  price  because  they  want 
the  business,  tocK  and  will  not  reduce  it? 

Mr.  Brush.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Bandell.  If  they  get  your  price  and  your  price  is  fixed  that 
way,  then  is  not  that  the  only  chance  for  tne  man  who  owns  the 
mine? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  mine  owner  gets  the  absolute  market  price  for 
lead  in  this  countj^,  for  the  lead  consumption  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Bandell.  llien,  did  you  misstate  it  inadvertently  when  you 
stated  that  you  made  a  price  and  that  the  other  dealers  made  the 
same  price  liecause  it  was  more  convenient  than  to  get  up  a  fight,  or 
something  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Brush.  No«  sir;  I  never  stated  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Did  you  not  say  that 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
correct  on  that.  That  question  came  up  yesterday  in  connection 
with  the  steel  and  iron  investigation.  Nothing  of  that  kind  has 
been  referred  to  in  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Bandell.  I  do  not  think  the  word  '^  fight ''  was  used,  but  I 
think  the  same  situation  was  referred  to. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Not  at  all;  my  recollection  is  quite  different 

Mr.  Bandell.  Perhaps  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  did  not  think  I 
wa&  I  want  to  get  it  straightened  out,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
mistake. 
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Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  do  make  the  price  to  them ;  they  are 
all  paid  the  same  under  the  same  conditions,  less  the  freigjit,  of 
course,  which  mi^ht  vary? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Randbll.  Is  not  the  marketing  of  the  lead  ore  all  over  the 
United  States  practically  on  the  basis  that  you  pay  for  itf 

Mr.  Brush.  Jfo,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Bandell.  The  New  York  price,  less  the  freicrht  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not.  There  are  a  ^eat  many  contracts 
that  are  made  based  upon  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  quota- 
tions; there  are  a  great  many  contracts  that  are  made  based  upon  the 
Metal  Exchange  quotations. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Is  that  in  your  section  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Bandell.  Is  that  done  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  is  done  all  over  the  country. 

(Mr.  Brush  submitted  the  following  figures:) 


1900.— 

iwi 

1002.— 

1008 

100*.— 

1005 

100ft.— 
1007— 


European 
lead  value 
delivered 
St.  LouiB 
without 
duty. 


Average  excess.. 


13.99 
8.02 
2.75 
2.82 
2.01 
8.20 
4.07 
4.45 


Avera|i:e 
market 
price  do- 
mestic de- 
allvarfsed 
lead,  St. 
Louis. 


$4.04 
4.28 
4.02 
4.10 
4.25 
4.69 
5.58 
5.36 


Ezoess 
value  of 

dOOMBtfC 

product. 


10.05 

l.» 
1.27 
1.87 
1.S4 
1.S4 
.51 
.91 


1.00 


TAKES  E.  POFE,  TESSEY  CITY,  N.  T.,  WBJTES  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
AHERICAK  SHELTINO  AND  SEPININO  COMPAITZ. 


Jersey  City,  N,  J.,  December  16y  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairnian  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D,  O. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  see  that  Mr.  Edward  Brush,  of  the  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company,  recently  ^ve  testimony  before  your  com- 
mittee relative  to  the  relations  existing  between  the  American  Smelt- 
ing^ and  Refining  Company,  the  National  Lead  Company,  and  the 
United  Lead  Company.  The  testimony,  according  to  report,  was  to 
the  effect  that  these  companies  had  little,  if  any,  connection,  while  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  not  only  are  their  relations  most  intimate,  but 
that  their  united  efforts  exert  a  control  over  the  market  not  only  of 
pig  lead  and  manufactured  lead,  but  of  solder,  white  metals,  etc.,  which 
is  almost  absolute.  Mr.  Brush  might  have  told  your  committee  of 
the  Hoyt  Metal  Company  and  of  the  Magnus  Metal  Company,  two 
other  tentacles  of  the  octopus.    He  might  also  have  related  how  the 
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Amerifian  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  has  in  reoent  years  re- 
fused to  sell  certain  dealers  in  pig  lead  unless  they  pledged  themselves 
not  to  resell  such  pig  lead  to  certain  comp^tors  of  the  United  Lead 
Campany  and  the  r^ational  L^euI  Company  who  wer^  then  refusing  to 
join  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  companies  in  a  pool  to  maintain 
the  price  of  said  manufactured  articles.  Prior  to  tiie  formation  of 
the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  he  might  have  told 
you  that  the  independent  smelters  were  accustomed  to  sell  pig  lead, 
delivered  at  points  in  the  United  States  based  on  actual  cost  oi 
freight  from  smelters  located  in  Chicago.  IlL,  Aurora,  111.,  St  Louis, 
Uo^  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  Omaha,  Nebr.,  out  after  the  formatiim  the 
consumer  in  Chicago  had  to  pay  for  ^ig  lead  the  same  price  as  he 
who  bought  for  New  York  dehvery,  while  Philadelphia,  although  the 
freiriit  from  the  West  is  2  cents  per  100  pounds  less  than  to  New 
YorK,  has  to  pay  for  trust-smelted  lead  2  cents  per  100  pounds  more. 
Contracts  made  by  the  trust  are  frequently  made  (when,  it  suits 
them  so  to  do)  for  shipments  from  the  West  within  thirty,  sixty,  or 
ninety  days  as  they  elect,  and  the  price  not  a  fixed  one,  but  to  be  that 
of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  on  day  of  ship- 
ment You  can  understand  that  as  they  fix  the  price,  either  advanc- 
ing or  reducing  it  to  suit  their  peculiar  interests,  such  a  contract  is 
actnallv  a  process  in  the  milking  of  the  consuming  public,  to  whom 
they  sell,  the  other  a  milking  of  the  Idaho  miners,  of  whom  they  buv 
on  an  dastic  contract,  which  bases  the  buying  price  on  the  New  York 
market  price  of  kad,  less  freight  (?)  to  New  York  of  1}  cents  per 
pound.    What  is  the  market  price  of  lead  in  New  York!    It  is  the 

E'ioe  nuuie  by  three  or  four  oflSicials  of  the  American  Smelting  and 
fining  Company,  who  meet  as  occasion  requires,  and  give  it  out  tn 
the  New  York  Metal  Exchange.  Do  they  seU  lead  at  that  price !  If 
it  suits  them,  yes ;  but  frequently  it  has  wen  the  case  that  tne  price  is 
made  by  them  at  a  low  figure,  and  you  nor  I  nor  no  other  man  can, 
with  the  coin  of  the  realm  in  his  pocket,  induce  them  to  sell  any  lead 
at  their  price.  Why?  Because  they  are  then  taking  in  our  friends 
from  Idaho — taking  in  their  lead  at  the  market  price  which  they  have 
made  for  that  purpose.  How  was  the  common  stock  of  the  American 
Smelting  Companv  sold  when  the  trust  was  formed?  Did  not  each 
subscriber  for  a  share  of  preferred  receive  a  share  of  common  as  a 
bonus?  Who  pays  the  freight  which  permits  the  bonus  to  seU  as  it 
recently  did  in  New  York,  at  $165  per  share?  The  common  people 
who  use  lead  in  solder  for  their  tin  dinner  cans,  for  the  roofing  on 
tbeir  houses,  for  painting,  etc.,  etc 

Very  respectfully,  James  E.  Pope. 


1.  W.  KAB8H,  PHTSBITBO,  PA.,  ADVOCATES  THE  SESTTCTION  OF 
DUTIES  Oir  LEAD  OBES  AND  lEAD  BUIUOH. 

PrrrsBUHG,  Pa.,  December  19j  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dbax  Mb.  Dalzell:  I  have  noticed  bv  the  papers  that  a  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Smelting  and  Renning  Company  had  appeared 
before  tiie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  connection  with  the 
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hearing  on  the  lead  schedule,  and  that  he  has  advocated  or  intiniated 
his  company's  assent  to  a  reduction  of  three-eighths  of  a  cent  on  re- 
fined lead,  leaving  it  at  1 J  cents,  but  that  they  want  no  reduction  on 
lead  imported  in  ore  or  bullion,  the  duty  on  the  lead  contents  of  which 
is  li  cents  per  pound. 

In  that  connection  I  bee  to  refer  you  to  my  letter  of  November  25, 
in  which  I  made  a  plea  for  a  considerable  reduction  on  both  kinds 
of  lead,  and  suggested  that  about  half  of  present  rate  would  be  right. 

If  the  duty  on  lead  contained  in  ores  and  bullion  is  not  reduced, 
it  means  that  the  American  producers  of  lead  (and  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company  is  the  principal  one)  can  continue 
to  take  the  same  toll  rrom  American  consumers  of  refined  lead  that 
they  have  taken  heretofore.  In  other  words,  substantially  no  benefit 
will  accrue  to  the  consumers  of  lead  in  this  country  from  the  proposed 
tariff  revision. 

Mr.  Brush's  own  figures  show  that  he  considers  one- fourth  cent  per 
pound  ample  protection  for  the  smelter,  because  he  is  willing  to  make 
the  figures  1^  cents,  as  now,  on  lead  contents,  and  If  cents  on  refined 
lead.  The  question  then  is,  Shall  the  mine  owner  alone  have  a  pro- 
tection of  l|  cents  per  ^ound,  or  $30  per  ton,  on  lead?  I  can  see  no 
possible  theory  upon  which  so  large  a  protection  is  necessary  or  ri^ht, 
for  $30  a  ton  will,  in  my  opinion,  pay  the  cost  of  mining  three  or  mux 
times  over. 

I  think  I  put  the  figures  about  where  they  ou^t  to  be  when  I 
suggested  in  my  letter  of  November  25  that  the  duty  on  lead  con- 
tamed  in  ores,  etc.,  should  be  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound 
($16  per  ton),  and  that  on  refined  lead  about  1^  cents  per  pound.  A 
slight  reduction  on  refined  lead  and  none  on  lead  contained  in  ores 
will  not  be  satisfactory  or  fair  to  the  consumer,  and  will  not  in  actual 

Sractice  result  in  any  reduction  at  all.    I  hope  you  will  use  your  in- 
uence  on  the  conmiittee  to  bring  about  a  considerable  reduction  on 
both  items  of  the  lead  schedule,  as  suggested  by  me. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

Standard  TJNDERGRonND  Cable  Co., 
J.  W.  Marsh, 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 


EDWABD  BSUSH,  OF  THE  AHEBIGAIT  SMELTIVa  AND  BEFUmrG 
GOMPAITT,  OF  NEW  TOSK  GITT,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL  STATE- 
MENT BELATIVE  TO  LEAD. 

New  Yobk,  December  22, 1908. 
Hon.  Sbbeno  E.  Payne, 

Ghavrman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C, 
Dear  Sm:  While  in  attendance  in  giving  testimony  before  your 
committee  you  requested  that  I  would  send  you  the  cost  of  delivering 
a  ton  of  ore  at  the  mouth  of  a  mine  in  Mexico.  I  explained  that 
these  costs  as  well  as  all  other  costs  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
local  situation.  However,  as  I  have  endeavored  in  all  my  testimony, 
I  have  either  selected  statements  and  costs  that  were  an  averiuge  or 
tvpical.  I  have  therefore  taken  the  four  lead  ore  mines  which  are 
the  largest  producers  of  lead  of  our  own  mines  shipping  lead  to  our 
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own  smelters  in  Mexico.  I  find  that  the  cost  of  breaking,  stoking, 
timbering,  tramming,  and  hoisting  which  is  all  of  the  direct  cost  of 
delivering  ore  at  the  mouth  of  we  mine,  in  the  case  of  one  mine 
amoimts  to  81  cents  per  ton;  another,  $1  per  ton;  another,  $1.04  per 
ton;  and  other,  $1.48  per  ton.  These  mines  produce  a  lead  ore 
averaging  from  5  to  14  per  cent  lead. 

Pursuant  to  jour  kind  request  to  write  any  corrections  which  I 
desire  to  make  m  mj  testimony,  I  beg  to  state  that  on  page  6064  of 
my  testimony  you  will  find  that  I  stated  that  I  was  not  a  director  of 
the  United  Lead  Company.  I  find  that  my  name  is  on  the  hst  of 
directors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  not  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
directors  for  at  least  three  years,  and  at  the  moment  I  had  forgotten 
that  I  was  a  director. 

I  feel  that  I  should  explain  also  with  reference  to  my  testimonv  on 
page  5061^  that  although  a  laige  proportion  of  all  of  our  lead  sold  in 
the  West  is  sold  upon  the  exact  freight  difference,  as  I  therein  state, 
this  is  not  the  case  with  all  brands  or  all  ouaUties  of  lead;  and,  in 
fact,  some  quahties  of  lead  reauiring  mucn  additional  expense  in 
Tefinin^  is  sometimes  sold  in  the  West  at  a  price  even  higher  than  the 
New  York  price  for  common  lead. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Edward  Brush. 

YOHH  B.  WINEIELD,  OF  PVEBLO,  COLO.,  COHFAEES  CANADIAN 
AND  AXESICAN  PEICES  OF  WHITE  LEAD. 

PxTEBLO,  Colo.,  December  12^  1908. 
Wats  and  Means  CoMMrrrEE, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  As  substantial  evidence  of  the  injustice  to  the  Ameri- 
am  people  of  the  present  duty  on  lead,  I  wish  to  draw  jrour  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  resident  of  Canada  buys  his  white  lead  to 
beautify  and  preserve  his  house,  bam,  railroad  cars,  etc.^  at  4  cents 
per  pound — ^made  in  Germany — ^while  the  American  neighbor  juSt 
across  an  imaginary  line  is  compelled  to  pay  6  to  6|  cents  for  an 
inferior  quality  of  me  same  common  necessity.  Why  t 
Very  sincerely, 

John  B.  Winfibld. 


WX.  T.  BARNTTK  ft  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  THINE  THAT  THE 
DTTTT  ON  LEAD  SHOULD  BE  HATEBIALLT  BEDTTCED. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  December  26^  1908. 
Wats  and  Means  CoMMrrrEE, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  writing  to  urge  upon  your  committee  the 
removal,  or  at  least  the  reduction,  of  the  present  high  tariff  on  lead. 
We  write  on  behalf  of  electrotypers,  as  that  is  our  business;  and  lead 
is  the  principal  ingredient  in  electrotype  metal.  But  our  experience 
is  shaied  by  all  manufacturinj^  concerns  who  are  large  users  of  lead. 

Back  in  1897  we  bought  etectrotype  metal  at  4  cents  per  pound, 
and  there  was  a  good  profit  on  it  at  that  price  both  for  the  lead 
nii&ers  and  for  the  smelting  companies.    But  gradually,  under  tariff 
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protection,  the  price  waB  steadily  pushed  up,  till  in  1907  it  reached 
the  ruinous  figure  of  7^  cents  per  pound,  and  this  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  lead  trust,  sheltered  by  the  tariff,  could  squeea»  it  up 
to  that  figure — and  did.  Of  course,  the  smelti^g  and  refining  com- 
panies, for  the  most  part,  also  benefit  by  this  situation,  as  they  nae 
the  hi^  price  of  lead  as  an  excuse  for  exorbitant  diarges  of  their 
own.  The  panic  last  year  brought  the  price  down,  and  nervousness 
over  the  present  tariff  agitation  is  keeping  it  down  to  a  fairly  reason- 
able fi^re— 4.8  to  5  cents  per  pound.  But,  should  the  present  tariff 
be  confirmed  by  you,  the  price  would  at  once  be  pushed  up  again  to 
the  old  extortionate  figures. 

For  us  electrotypers  this  is  a  serious  matter.  Tlie  profits  in  cor 
business  have  been  steadily  narrowing  for  years.  Our  wage  scale  has 
been  going  up  for  a  long  time,  and  we  can  not  reduce  this,  and  do  not 
want  to.  On  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  electrotypes  has  not  gone 
up.  On  the  contrary,  sharp  competition  has  not  odIj  prevented  a 
nse  in  prices  of  our  product,  but  has  actually  lowered  them,  and  to  a 
serious  extent;  and  we  can  not  raise  them  if  we  wish  to  continue  in 
business. 

The  only  thin^  that  can  be  changed,  and  should  be,  is  the  cost  of 
electrotype  metal,  and  this  can  come  about  only  through  reduction  in 
the  tariff  on  lead.    We  are  looking  to  your  committee  for  relief  from 
a  burden  that  is  wholly  unnecessary  and  very  unjust. 
BespectfuUy,  yours, 

W.  T  Babnum  &  Ca 


THE  TTTAH  VISE  OPERATOES'  ASSOCIATIOH  SUBMITS  STATIS- 
TICS BELATIVE  TO  LEAD  AHD  ITS  FSODVCTIOE. 

Wassutoton,  D.  C,  December  68, 1908. 

OOMMITTEE  ON  WaYB  AND  MbANB, 

WatMrigUm,  D.  C. 
Oentleicen:  The  following  statistics  are  compiled  from  reports  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  "Mineral  resources  of  the  United 
States,  years  1890  to  1906,"  and  from  chart  issued  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  for  the  years  1898  to 
1907,  inclusive,  under  direction  Edward  W.  rarker,  statistician  in 
charge  of  mineral  resources,  and  from  bureau  of  statistics.  State  of 
Utah,  and  from  market  quotations,  as  per  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal,  New  York  City: 

chief  soubges,  rank,  and  PBODUcnoN  OF  lead  in  the  ttnited 

STATES,   TEAB   1907. 


Total  production. 

365,166  short  tons,  divided  as  follows 

/ 

Rank. 

Per. 
oeniU 

age. 

Tons. 

Valww 

Miiho 

First 

33.7 
81.9 
16.2 
14.5 
8.7 

123,061 
U6,«8 

fl39« 
18,fiU 

618,044,460100 

wSSUiri"" 

Second 

12)317^783.06 

Ut»h 

Third 

6,270,680.00 

Colondo  

Fourth 

5, 618, 601. 00 

1,482,188.00 

Total 

loao 

366,166 

88,707,48100 
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Average  price  of  lead  in  New  York  for  the  year  1907,  $106.50  per 
short  ton,  equal  to  5.325  cents  per  pound. 

Average  price  in  London  for  the  year  1907.  £19.034  per  long  ton, 
on  basis  exdiange  $4.84,  equal  to  $82.26  per  snort  ton,  equal  to  4.113 
cents  per  pound. 

Average  price  of  lead  in  New  York  for  first  nine  months  of  1908, 
$83.35  per  short  ton,  equal  to  4.167  cents  per  pound. 

Aveiige  price  in  London  for  the  same  period  was  £13.467  per  long 
ton,  equal  to  $58.20  per  short  ton,  equal  to  2.910  cents  per  pound. 

Present  price  lead,  New  York,  4.3  cents  per  pound. 

Present  price  lead,  London,  2.9  cents  per  poimd  (£13  8s.  9d.,  equal 
to  £13.437,  at  $4.84). 

Average  price  lead,  1890-2,  in  New  York,  4.252  cents  per  pound. 

Average  price  lead,  1894-7,  in  New  York,  3.207  cents  per  pound. 

(N.  B. — 1893  abnormal  year,  due  to  panic.) 

Average  price  lead,  1898-1907,  in  New  York,  4.595  cents  per  poimd. 

r^ad  imparts  into   United  States,  years   1890-1892,  inclusive. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


ATenge 
price  per 
pound. 


Omanddrass 

Pifn  and  bars 

Sh««t&  pipe,  and  shot. . 
Not  otherwise  specified. 


'    Cents. 

106,007,634      12,902,248.00  .          2.738 
24,278,566            806,808.00            3.331 
£15,974             24,204.00  ,         4.60 
I  3,803.00   


Tatjrf al30,802,174  I      3,730,063.00  I 


I 


a  65,401  tons. 

Lead  exports  from  the  United  States,  years  1890-1802,  inclusive. 

Manufaurtures  of  lead $509,292.00 

Pig^  btiB,  and  old  lead None 

Lead  imports  into  United  States,  years  1894^1897,  inclusive. 
(N.  B.— Year  1803  abnormal  because  of  panic.) 


Pounds. 

Value. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

OreiDddraaB 

146,087,880 

176,321,746 

363,980 

$2,291,696.00 

3,463,633.00 

14,940.00 

2,070.00 

Centi. 
1.56 

Hg»  and  bars           

1.97 

5hJ«t«.  yiItw  an«l  ahot      

4.14 

Sat  fOHrwtitf  flMHfHl .        

Total    

a  322, 623, 124 

5,763,139.00 

a  161,312  tons. 
Lead  exports  from  the  United  States,  years  1894-1897,  inclusive. 

MMiuIactures  of  lead $995, 996 

Pigi,  ban,  and  old  lead 757,546 


1. 763, 641 
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Lead  imports  into  United  States,  years  2898-1906,  indvMive. 
(1907  Statistics  not  available.) 


Poonds. 


Value. 


price  par 
pound. 


Oreanddn»s ^ 

Pigs  and  ban 

Sheets,  pipe,  and  shot. . 
Not  otherwlae  spedfled . 


21,226,281 
85,076,547 
1,172,454 


S4, 263, 163. 00 

2,606,246.00 

60,038.00 

28,815.00 


Ones. 
2.004 
3. 062 

4.267 


Total. 


0  107,474,281 


6,028,260.00 


0  63,737  tons. 

Lead  exports  from  the  United  States,  years  1898-1906,  inclusive. 

Manufactures  of  lead $4, 197, 223 

Pigs,  bars,  and  old  lead 623, 166 


Sources  and  quantities  of  imports  of  lead,  year  1906, 


4,820,389 


Pounds. 


TotaL 


Tons. 


Refined  plff  lead: 

United  Kingdom 

Gennany 

Other  European  countries. 


Oie  and  base  bullion: 

British  North  America. 

Mexico 

South  America 


0,852,760 
2,006,360 
3,020,818 


18,614,244 

183,612,626 

315,265 


HiaceUaneous  other  countries. 


16,770,442 


162,343,035 
147,402 


7,8 


7M71 
73 


168,268,030 


84,134 


Of  the  above,  69,789,418  pounds  (34,895  tons)  was  imported  and 
entered  for  consumption,  valued  at  $1,738,296. 

Summary  of  general  statistics  lead  industry,  year  1906,  in  short  tons. 

Production,  350,153  tons,  at  $114  per  ton $39,917,442.00 

Imports  entered  for  consumption,  34,895  tons,  at  $114  per  ton 1, 738, 296. 00 


Exports  deducted. 


41,655,73&00 
775, 776. 00 


Net  value  for  year 40, 879, 962. 00 

The  United  States  ranks  first  in  the  production  and  first  in  the  con- 
sumption of  lead,  producing  35.3  per  cent  of  the  world's  production 
and  consuming  37  per  cent  of  the  world's  production. 

The  mines  of  Spain,  England,  and  Germany  furnish  the  bulk  of 
European  product  of  lead 

Average  prices  of  lead  and  silver,  1890  to  present. 


Lead, 


8ilTer,per 
ooDoe. 


189O-1802a 

1804-1807 

189ft-1907 

1906  (flxstO  months). 
Present  price 


CenU. 
4.282 
3.207 
4.605 
4.167 
4.800 


Omt», 
06.n 
04.17 
60.U 
68.84 
40.87 


01808  was  an  abnoimal  year,  doe  to  paolo. 
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Utah's  lead  production,  1907,  59,157  tons. 
Utah's  silver  production,  1907,  11,925,480  ounces. 
Repeal  of  tariff,  coupled  with  present  low  price  of  silver,  will  mean 
loss  to  the  State  of — 

L«d,  60,000  tons  yearly,  at  $90  per  ton $1,800,000 

Silver,  12,000,000  ouncee,  at  14  cents  per  ounce 1,680, 000 

3,480,000 

A  complete  shut  down  would  mean  a  loss  to  the  State  of — 

eo,000  tona  lead  yearly,  at  $86  per  ton $5,160,000 

12,000,000  ottncee  sUv^,  at  50  cents  per  ounce 6,000,000 

100,000  ounces  gold,  at  $20  per  ounce 2, 000, 000 

12,000,000  pounds  copper,  at  13  cents  per  pound 1, 510, 000 

14,720,000 

and  would  throw  out  of  employment  10,000  men  directly  engaged 
in  the  lead  mining,  milling,  and  smelting  industry,  earning  an  average 
yearly  wage  of  $1.000— $10,000,000. 

And  men  in  allied  employments,  such  as  railroads,  agriculture, 
merchandise,  assaying,  sampling,  and  coal  mining,  earning  an  aver- 
age yearly  wage  of  $1,200— $12,000,000. 

Mexico  produces  yearly  base  bullion  amounting  to  (1906,  89,497 
metric  tons)  80.000  short  tons,  and  annually  exports  to  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  smelter  aoout  150,000  tons  of  ore  averaging  15  per  cent  lead, 
producing  22,500  short  tons  of  lead  metaL 

Mexican  investments  in  mines  by  American  capital  is  upward  of 
$600,000,000. 

Cogt  of  labor  in  Mexican  and  American  lead  mines. 


Mexican. 

^**^ttmm 

per  day  (U.  8.  money). . 

$1.00 
.75 
1.00 
1.00 

13.50 

TTaartman 

.' do 

3.00 

BlaclEsiilths  and  cwpenters 

do.... 

dt% 

4.00 
3.50 

Mine  labor  in  Spain  is  about  25  per  cent  less  than  similar  labor 
in  Mexico. 

Many  lead  mines  in  Mexico  now  closed  could  be  reopened  with  a 
market  for  base  bullion. 

Mexican  lead  can  be  put  into  the  United  States  for  2  J  cents  per 
pound,  which  price  womd  be  prohibitive  with  the  American  miner 
naving  the  present  low  price  of  silver  (about  ^50  cents)  to  contend 
witL 

Where  formerly  lead  was  considered  a  by-product,  it  is  now  the 
primary  metal  mined  for  in  Utah,  with  silver  as  the  by-product. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Utah  Mine  Operators'  Association, 
H.  S.  Joseph,  Secretary, 
•Tqhn  Dern,  President, 
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THE  STANSABD  TnTOEBOBOinn)  CABLE  COHFANY,  OF  PITTSBUBQ, 
PA.,  SUBMITS  BBIEF  BELATIVE  TO  BEDTTCTIOIT  OF  DUTY  ON 
LEAD  AND  OTHEB  BAW  MATEBIALB. 

PiTTSBURO,  Pa.,  November  i?5, 1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  M.  C, 

WcL^hington^  D.  C. 

Deab  Mr.  Dalzell:  I  have  just  learned  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  holdii^  hearings  on 
tariff  revision  at  Washington,  with  respect  to  ^^  Meta&,  and  manu- 
factures of."  to-day;  and  I  hasten  to  ^ve  you  my  views  regarding 
such  manuiactures  as  we  are  interested  in,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
arrive  in  time  for  consideration. 

I  inclose  a  list  of  articles  in  which  we  are  interested  either  as  manu- 
facturers thereof,  or  as  buyers  thereof  for  use  in  our  manufactured 
products. 

In  the  items  under  No.  450,  four  of  them,  137, 329, 176,  and  193,  we 
are  interested  as  manufacturers;  and  upon  the  assumption  that  none 
of  them  are  applicable  to  telegraph  or  other  electric  cables  having 
a  lead  cover  (lead  pipe)  over  the  same,  I  state  to  you  that  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  would  have  reasonable  protection  if  the  present 
schedules  were  retained  as  the  maximiun  percentage  tariff,  and  a  flat 
reduction  of  10  per  cent  (i.  e.,  35  — 10  =  25 ;  45  — 10  =  35  per  cent) 
as  the  minimum  percentage  tariff  for  all  of  those  items  upon  which 
the  present  tariff^  is  fixed  bv  way  of  a  percentae^e;  with  no  change 
in  the  per  pound  addition  of  item  No.  137 ;  and  the  following  change 
in  item  No.  176,  copper  rods,  namely,  a  maximiun  tariff  of  \\  cents 
"  manufactures  n.  s.  p.  f .,  45  per  cent." 

With  respect  to  telegraph  or  other  electric  cables  having  a  lead 
cover,  the  schedules  are  not  at  all  clear,  but  I  have  the  impression 
that  item  No.  329  is  meant  to  cover  lead-covered  cables,  when  taken 
in  combination  with  the  duty  on  lead  pipes  (par.  No.  182  of  the 
existing  tariff  act),  2^  cents  per  pound,  or  (par.  No.  193)  "lead 
manufactures  n.  s.  p.  f.,  45  per  cent." 

This  matter,  however,  ou^t  to  be  clarified,  and  it  can  be  done  by 
adding  to  the  items  numbered  450.  137,  and  329  the  words  "  If  lead 
coverra,  add  to  the  duty  applicable  to  the  core  or  wires  inclosed 
therein  a  duty  of  2i  cents  per  pound  of  lead  contained  in  the  lead 
cover,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

If  the  duty  on  lead  (see  item  No.  182  on  the  inclosed  sheet)  is 
reduced  as  hereinafter  suggested,  then  to  the  extent  of  such  reduction 
in  cents  or  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound  the  2f  cents  per  pound  sug- 
gested in  the  preceding  paragraph  of  this  letter  should  be  reduced. 

I  desire  to  urse  a  rMuction  in  the  duty  on  lead  ore  (item  No.  181 
on  inclosed  sheet)  and  on  lead  in  bars,  pigs,  granules,  and  other  forms. 
The  figures  of  the  present  schedule  as  to  lead  are  entirely  imrea- 
sonable.  excessive,  and  unfair.  Take  pig  lead,  for  example:  The 
duty  01  2^  cents  per  pound  has  often  witmn  my  own  business  expe- 
rience of  twenty-five  years  been  equal  to  100  per  cent  of  the  Lonaon 
?rice,  although  to-day  it  happens  to  be  only  50  per  cent  plus  c.  i.  f . 
4g  lead  is  the  raw  material  of  manufacture  in  many  industries  and 
the  verv  high  protection  which  it  now  enjoys  is  making  the  cost  of 
finished  products  of  many  kinds  anywhere  from  50  to  100  per  cent 
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higher  than  they  would  be  if  lead  were  on  the  free  list.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  it  mould  be  put  on  the  free  list  by  any  means,  because 
thenigfa-prioed  labor  in  mining  and  smelting  must  1>e  borne  in  mind. 

I  may  oe  reminded  that,  so  far  as  the  use  of  pig  lead  is  concerned 
in  the  manufacture  of  goods  for  export,  the  export  rebate  clause  pro- 
vided for  such  cases  in  the  Dingley  bill  gives  us  back  nearly  all  the 
duty  on  imported  lead,  and  this  is  a  wise  provision,  without  which 
the  small  chance  which  we  now  have  of  competing  with  foreign  manu- 
facturers in  the  world's  markets  would  be  entirely  obliterated. 

But  notwithstanding  the  rebate  clause  in  the  Dingley  bill,  the  high 
duty  on  lead  (and  the  resultant  higher  prices  for  domestic  lead)  pro- 
duces a  very  serious  handicap  to  all  American  manufacturers  of  goods 
for  export  containing  lead.  In  their  efforts  to  sell  such  goods  in^  for- 
eign countries  whose  tariff  laws  include  the  so-called  "  antidumping  '* 
clause  (as  does  -Canada)  they  are  confronted  by  the  provision  that 
goods  offered  in  that  foreign  country  at  a  lower  price  than  sold  for  at 
home  are  penalized  in  some  cases  to  the  full  extent  of  the  difference 
if  the  gooas  are  of  a  class  that  are  also  produced  in  that  foreign  coun- 
try. Hence  the  Dingley  rebate  is  of  no  use  under  these  circumstances, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  foreign  market  is  closed  against  us. 

My  suggestion  is  that  the  present  schedules  on  lead,  whether  in  ores, 
pig,  bars,  or  otherwise,  be  cut  approximately  in  half,  making  the  duty 
on  lead  contained  in  ores  about  tnree- fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  and 
the  duty  on  pig  lead,  bars,  granules,  etc.,  1  to  1^  cents  per  pound. 

My  use  oi  the  words  "  maximum  "  and  "  minimum  "  has  reference 
to  the  j)ossibility  that  the  Congress  might  decide  to  enact  a  tariff  bill 
containing  maxmium  rates  and  minimum  rates  (the  latter  for  trading 
or  reciprocal  uses) ,  such  as  the  German  tariff  laws  contain. 

We  diall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  use  your  influence  to 
bring  about  the  adoption  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  this  letter. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Joseph  W.  Marsh, 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager 

Standard  Underground  Cable  Co. 

P.  S. — All  the  items  on  the  inclosed  sheets,  to  which  I  have  not  re- 
ferred by  number  in  this  letter,  are  materials  which  we  buy ;  in  other 
words,  Ihey  are  the  "  raw  materials ''  of  our  manufacture,  and  I  have 
no  suggestion  to  make  regarding  any  of  these  except  for  what  I  have 
said  on  the  subject  of  lead.  Of  course  the  tariff  should  not  be  in- 
creased on  any  of  those  articles. 

Yours,  J.  W.  M. 


Exhibit  A. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Ifovemher  24, 1908, 
Par. 

484.  Ad[)est08,  nnmanofactured,  free. 
448.  AMlbeetos,  mannfactures  of,  25  per  cent 
464.  Adds,  muriatic,  free. 
1.  Adds,  snlpburic,  one-fourth  cent  per  pound. 
d3.  Asphaltum,  crude,  not  dried  or  otherwise  manipulated  or  treated,  $1.60 

per  ton. 
6.  Alcohol,  wood  or  methyl,  20  per  cent 
93.  ABphaltum,  molded  into  blocks  for  transportation,  $3  per  ton. 
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524.  Benzole,  as  coal-tar  product,  free. 

450.  Cable  core,  telegraphic,  of  copper  and  gutta-percba ;  dutiable  as  gutta- 
percha at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

460.  Cable,  telegraph,  if  old,  dutiable  at  85  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

450.  Cable,  telegraph,  new,  as  gutta-percha,  at  85  per  cent 

187.  Cable,  telephone,  switchboard,  composed  of  copper  wire  coated*  etc,  rated 
on  size  of  wire  and  additional,  per  pound  IJ  centa 

829.  Cable,  all  others  according  to  materials  used  in  them,  dutiable  at  45  per 
cent 

302.  Cotton  yam,  carded,  warps  or  warp  yam.  In  singles,  whether  on  beams  or 
in  bundles,  skeins  or  cops,  or  in  any  other  form,  except  spool  thread,  not 
colored,  bleached,  dyed,  or  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singlefl, 
grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  single  yams  together,  on  all  numbers 
up  to  and  including  No.  15,  per  pound,  3  cents. 

802.  Cotton  yam,  etc.,  exceeding  No.  15  up  to  and  including  No.  80,  per  number 
per  pound,  one-fifth  cent 

802.  Cotton  yam,  exceeding  No.  30,  per  number  per  pound,  one-fourth  cent 

802.  Cotton  yam,  colored,  bleached,  dyed,  combed,  or  advanced  bejrond  the  con- 
dition of  singles  by  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  single  yams  to- 
gether, whether  on  beams  or  in  bundles,  skeins  or  oops,  or  in  any  other 
form  except  spool  thread  of  cotton,  on  all  numbers  up  to  and  including 
No.  30,  per  pound,  6  cents. 

802.  Cotton  yam,  on  all  numbers  exceeding  No.  20  and  up  to  No.  80,  per  nnm- 
ber  per  pound,  one-fourth  cent 

802.  Cotton  yam,  exceeding  No.  79,  per  number  per  pound,  three-tenths  oeat 

582.  Copper,  in  ingots,  bars,  pigs,  and  unmanufactured  forms,  free. 

176.  Copper  rods,  2^  cents  per  pound. 

198.  Copper  wire,  insulated  or  plain,  by  which  is  meant  articles  or  wares  not 
specially  provided  for  in  the  act,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  copper,  and 
whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

841.  Jute  burlap,  as  Jute  cloth,  not  exceeding  60  inches  in  width,  weighing  not 
less  than  6  ounces  per  square  yard,  and  not  exceeding  30  threads  to  the 
square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  per  pound,  five-eighths  of  a 
cent  and  15  per  cent. 

841.  Jute  burlap,  as  Jute  cloth,  if  exceeding  30  and  not  exceeding  55  threads  to 
the  square  inch,  per  pound,  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  and  15  per  cent 

328.  Jute  yam,  ss.  700,  not  finer  than  5  lea  or  number,  per  pound,  1  cent  and  10 
per  cent 

828.  Jute  yam,  if  finer  than  5  lea  or  number,  35  per  cent. 

181.  Lead  ore,  li  cents  per  pound  on  lead  contained  therein. 

182.  Lead,  in  bars  or  pigs  or  granules  or  any  form  not  specially  provided 

for,  2i  cents  per  pound. 
37.  Linseed  oil,  raw,  oiled  or  oxidized,  per  gallon  of  7i  pounds,  20  cents  p^ 

gallon. 
184.  Mica,  unmanufactured  or  rough  trimmed  only,  6  cents  and  20  per  CBOt, 
184.  Mica,  crude  or  trimmed,  12  cents  and  20  per  cent. 
007.  Manganese,  oxide  of,  free. 
822.  Oil,  coal,  crude  or  refined,  free. 
626.  Oil,  china,  nut  or  wood,  free. 
402.  Paper,  rope,  not  specially  provided  for,  25  per  cent 
695.  Ozokorite  mineral  wax,  free. 
548.  Rosin,  crude,  free. 
449.  Rubber,  reclaimed,  30  per  cent. 
O)    Rubber,  crude,  not  scheduled. 
614.  Talc,  free. 

6.  Talc,  ground,  as  not  elsewhere  manufactured  article,  20  per  cent 
683.  Tin,  in  ore  or  in  bars,  bloclcs,  pigs,  or  in  grain,  free. 
192.  Zinc,  in  blocks  or  pigs,  1^  cents  per  pound. 
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LEAD  AND  ZTNC  ORES. 

[Paragrapbs  181  and  514.] 

EOMEB  L  CLABS;  FITTSBTTBO,  PA,  UKOES  P&ESEHT  DITTT  OV 
LEAD  OEE  AVB  A  DITTT  ON  ZINC  OBK 

PnrSBUBG,  Pa.,  November  £3, 1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzeli*,  M.  C. 

Home  of  BepreientativeSj  Washington^  D.  0. 
Dbab  Sir:  Being  interested  in  the  i)roduction  of  lead  and  zinc  in 
this  ocmntiy.  I  taro  the  liberty  of  writing  to  urge  you  to  use  your 
inflaenoe  to  nave  continued  the  present  import  duty  on  lead  ore^  and 
to  have  provided  a  like  rate  of  duty  on  imported  ore  contaming 
metallic  zinc.  This  will  mean  very  much  to  all  producers  of  these 
ores  in  this  country.  Asking  your  kind  consideration  and  thanking 
you  in  advance  for  the  favor,  I  am, 

Sincerely,  youra^  Uouer  L.  Clark. 

CKABIES  H.  MOBSZSy  DENVEB,   COLO.,  TTBQES  BETENTION  07 
HXm  ON  LEAD  AND  FLACINO  OF  DUTT  ON  ZINC  OBE. 

Denver,  CSolo.,  December  17, 1908. 
Hon.  Seremo  Payne,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  As  resident  manager  and  in  the  name  of  the  three  large 
silver,  lead  and  zinc  mining  properties  located  in  Georgetown 
mining  district,  Clcuir  Creek  G>unty,  Colo.,  as  per  my  card  indexed, 
I  and  we  hereby  desire  to  enter  a  most  earnest  protest  m  regard  to  the 
matter  of  reducing  tariff  on  lead  and  continumg  to  admit  zinc  ores 
freei  If  this  is'^me,  the  ^;reat  silver-l^d  mimng  industry  of  the 
Becky  Mountain  country  will,  in  our  estimation,  become  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  in  connection  with  the  extreme  low  price  of  silver  will 
still  further  very  seriously  affect  the  welfare  of  thousands  of  mine 
owners  and  still  more  thousands  of  working  miners  and  their  families, 
whose  interests^  I  trust  and  believe  you  and  your  committee  will  give 
due  consideration. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Chas.  H.  Morrts, 
Manager  Altura  Mining  and  Milling  Company  and  Others. 


LEADVULE,  COLO.,  MINEBS  PBOTEST  AOAINST  BEDUGTION  OF 
LEAD  DUTT.  AND  ASK  FOB  DTJTT  ON  ZING  OBES. 

Leadvillb,  Colo.,  November  SS,  1908y 
Hon.  S.  E.  Patnt 

Chairman  Waw  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 
On  behalf  of  Leadville.  one  of  the  greatest  mining  camps  this 
country  has  known,  and  wnose  business  has  been  greatly  depressed  by 
the  low  prices  of  metals,  we  ask  your  committee  not  to  allow  any 
reduction  in  the  tariff  on  lead,  and  also  that  you  place  a  tariff  upon 
zinc  in  ores  and  spelter  so  that  mining  in  Colorado  may  be  stimulated 
tnd  helped.    Any  reduction  in  our  lead  tariff  will  have  the  effect  of 
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dosing  our  lead  mines  and  thereby  reduce  the  capacity  of  our  lead 
eznelters  for  handling  our  other  ores.  These  are  vital  needs  of  the 
mining  interests  of  Colorado  and  many  mines  are  now  operating 
without  profit,  relying  upon  the  Republican  tariff  to  bring  better 
prices  and  some  profit  in  the  very  near  future. 

Kenneth  L.  Fahnestock,  Charles  Cavender^  National 
committeemen  for  Colorado:  The  Ibex  MmiTig  Com- 
pany, A.  V.  Hunter,  president;  John  F.  Campion, 
general  manager  Wolcott  Mining  Company;  Robert 
B.  Estey,  general  manager  Dunkm  Mimng  Company, 
and   Luema   Mining   Company;  Warren    F.    r^age, 

feneral    manager  New  Monarch  Mining  Company; 
ames  B.  McDonald,  general  manager  International 
Mining  Companjj  H.  M.  Shepard,  general  manager 
Iron   Chute   Mmmg   Companv;  G.    H.    F.    Mejer, 
general  manager,  chairman  Lake  County  Repubhcan 
Conmiittee. 
Letters  and  telegrams  similar  in  purport  to  the  above  were  received 
from  the  following:  Ijeadville  Light  and  Power  Co.,  the  Herald- 
Democrat,  Bijg  Chief  Mining  Company,  Sunday  Mining  Company, 
Rangola  Mining  Company,  Louisville  Mining  Company,  Evening 
Star  Mining  Company,  Lron  Silver  Mining  Company,  GeorgeF. 
Campion,  John  A.  Ewing,  W.  E.  Bowden,  Leadville  Citizens'  Improve- 
ment Association,   Small   Hopes   Consolidated   Mining   Company, 
Leadville  Consolidated  Mining  Company,   Fanny  Rawlins  Mining 
Company,  Boreeim Mining Conipany,  International  MiningCompany, 
all  or  Leadville,  Colo.;  A.  W.  Kopp,  Congressman-elect/rlatteville, 
Wis.;  Lead  and  Zinc  Miners'  Association,  Mineral  Point,  Wis. 


LEAD,  LUMBER,  AND  SHINOLES. 

[Paragraphfl  ISl,  194,  195,  and  203.] 

Seattle,  Wash.,  November  S4, 1908, 


Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  0.: 
In  behalf  business  and  manufacturing  interests  of  Northwest  this 
chamber  protests  against  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  lumber,  shingles, 
and  lead. 

Seattle  Chamber  Commebob. 


RADIUM. 

[Paragraph  183.] 

Washington,  November  SO,  1908. 

Chairman  CoMMrrrEE  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  BepreserUaiives. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  letter  from  Prof.  Howard 
A.  KeUy,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  urging  that  radium  be  ad- 
mitted mto  this  country  free  of  duty. 

Respectfully,  J.  B.  Reynolds, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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Abhwobth,  November  tS^  1908. 
Honorable  Secbetary  or  the  Treasury, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Deas  Sib:  I  write  to  ask  if  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  radium  into 
ducr  country  witliout  duty,  and  if  you  will  kindly  tell  me  why  duty  is 
placed  on  radium!  It  seems  to  me  to  be  of  tlie  same  nature  as  qui- 
nine was  considered  to  be  some  years  ago — ^that  is  to  say,  a  blood  tax 
of  the  worst  kind.  It  is  exceedingly  important  to  the  physicians  of 
this  country  to  be  able  to  get  radium  at  the  least  price  tor  use  in  the 
tieatment  of  patients.  I  have  recently  had  to  pay  $1,000  for  10  nul- 
ligrams;  a  large  part  of  this  went  to  pay  duty.  I  am  making  this 
inquiiy  because  I  want  more  radium.  A  prompt  reply  womd  be 
appiedated. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Howard  A.  Keixy, 

PrcfesscT  ofOynecology^  Johns  HopJdna  Hospital^ 

BaUAmoTS^  Mi. 


SEIiEKIUM. 

[Paragraph  183.] 

PrnsBURQ,  Pa.,  November  11^  1908. 

Hon.  JOHK  DAIiZELL, 

House  of  Bepresenia^es,  Washingtony  D.  C: 
Several  of  our  manufacturers  are  users  of  selenium  metal  and 
would  like  to  have  it  on  free  list    It  is  not  produced  in  this  country. 

Daniel  C.  Bipley. 


MICA. 

[Paragraph  184.] 

W.  YAVCE  BBOWH,  ASHEVILLE,  H.  C,  CIAIHS  THAT  A  HEW 
GLA8SIFICATI0H  FOB  MICA  IS  NECESSABT. 

AsHviLLE,  N.  C,  November  W,  1908. 
Committee  ok  Ways  and  Means, 

Washingtony  D.  0. 
^  Gentlemen  :  Mica  fit  for  commerce  is  being  mined  in  three  seo- 
tions  of  the  United  States :  In  the  Northeast  in  riew  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, and  Maine.  In  the  West  in  North  Dakota.  In  the  South  in 
Alabaina,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  western  North  Carolina,  and 
Virginia. 

l^e  production  in  the  two  latter  sections  has  increased  the  past 
five  years,  more  especially  in  the  smaller  sizes  for  electrical  use  and 
in  scrap  for  grinding  purposes. 

This  increase  is  because  the  present  duty  is  6  cents  per  pound  and 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  such  material.  Without  this  duty  the 
prindpal  competition  would  be  from  India,  where  there  are  large 
deposits  and  extensive  mines  in  operation,  and  where  the  labor  cost 
IB  from  6  cents  to  16  cents  per  day,  whereas  our  labor  cost  is  from  $1 
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to  $2.50  per  day  in  the  mines,  and  in  the  factories  where  the  mica  is 
sheeted  and  cut,  and  some  women  are  employed^  from  65  cents  to  $2 
per  day. 

The  present  dut^  is  12  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  cut  mica,  but  this  is  being  evaded  a  great  deal  by  what  we  consider 
a  wronff  construction  of  the  words  in  the  paranaph.  This  wording 
fihould  be  changed  so  as  to  make  more  definite  me  distinction  between 
what  should  pay  6  cents  per  pound  and  what  should  pay  12  cents 
per  pound.  Even  theif  there  will  be^  as  now,  practically  no  protec- 
tion on  t^e  larger  and  more  valuable  sizes  of  sheet — ^i.  e.,  anything  sell- 
ing in  Uie  market  above  about  35  cents  per  pound,  and  consii^ring 
the  difference  in  labor  values,  the  ad  valorem  duty  should  be  not  less 
than  50  per  cent. 

We  therefore  ask  the  committee  that  they  arranjp;e  the  wording  of 
the  tariff  so  tliat  the  difference  between  the  manufactured  sheet  and 
the  unmanufactured  or  crude  sheet  may  be  definitely  and  more  easilv 
determined;  and  also  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  be  considerably  raised. 

If  this  is  done,  the  development  of  the  deposits  in  this  country 
will  quickly  meet  all  demands  and  employ  thousands^  of  men  and 
women  in  the  sections  above  mentioned  and  in  the  cities  where  the 
material  is  rehandled. 

W.  Vance  Browk, 


THE  LAUKENTIDE  MICA  CO.,  PITTSBXrBO,  PA.,  THIirKS  CAHADIAH 
AKBEB  MIOA  DOES  NOT  COMPETE  WITH  AMEBICAN  MICA. 

Ptftsburo,  Pa.,  November  17 j  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patke, 

Chcdrman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Laurentide  Mica  Company  (Limited)  .which  is  the 
mica  mining  and  manufacturing  department  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Companv,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  operating 
extensively  in  Custer,  S.  Dak.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  Ottawa,  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  desires  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
respectinjg  the  importation  of  Canadian  amber  mica  (phlosopite) 
ana  India  or  other  foreign  clear  or  white  mica  (moscovite).  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  when  the  present  tariff  bill  was  under 
discussion  the  Canadian  amber  mica  was  represented  as  a  substitute 
for  the  American  product  and  was  classified,  valued,  and  duties  im- 
posed accordingly.^  However^  this  action  did  not  have  the  desired 
effect,  as  amber  mica  is  not  found  in  the  United  States,  and  conse- 

auently  does  not  protect  any  American  miner  or  manufacturer,  as 
liis  particular  grade  of  mica  is  used  by  the  electrical  industry 
for  a  different  purpose  altogether  from  that  of  muscovite,  or  clear 
white  mica,  and  does  not  displace  the  latter  to  any  great  extent. 

This  is  not  true,  however,  of  the  condition  affecting  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  of  dear  white  mica  (muscovite),  wnich  is  found 
in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities  in  very  many  of  our  States,  and  is 
as  yet  not  fully  developed. 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Douglas  B.  Sterrett,  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  Washington,  you  will  find  valuable  information 
concerning  muscovite  and  its  occurrence  in  various  localities  of  our 
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own  country,  and  a  clescrii)tion  of  oar  operations  in  South  Dakota. 
And  as  we  are  the  largest  miners  of  this  grade  of  mica  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  endeavoring  to  develop  the  resources  of  this  material, 
we  feel  that  our  business  is  being  jeopardized  by  foreign  competition. 
This  is  due  in  part  hxm  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  Department  has 
exerdsed^  unusual  diligence  in  increasing  the  values  of  Canadian 
amber  mica,  which  is  not  in  competition  wholly  with  domestic  mica 
(muscovite),  and  has  neglected  to  place  proper  values  and  rate  of 
duty  on  dear  or  white  mica  (muscovite),  principally  from  India, 
which  has  for  several  years  been  impend  into  this  country  at  a  low 
value,  conseauently  aiding  the  foreign  miner  and  the  American 
Ivoker,  and  thus  making  it  a  hardship  upon  the  American  miner  and 
consumer.  As  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  in  India  is  from  5 
to  8  cents  i>er  day,  competition  by  American  producers  under  present 
conditions  is  almost  impossible. 

Every  pound  of  muscovite  mica  imported  from  India  or  other  for- 
eign oountry  displaces  the  same  quantity  of  American  product  of  the 
flame  quality. 

Berarring  to  the  importation  of  Canadian  amber  mica  fphlogo- 

Eite),  we  are  not  prepared  to  ask  that  this  grade  of  material  should 
e  admitted  duty  tree,  but  we  do  believe  that  there  should  be  a  better 
understanding  of  the  subject  by  all  concerned. 
Yoorsi  truly, 

ThB  liAUBENTmB  MlGA  COKPAKT   (LiMmED), 

W.  J.  LoKQHOBE,  Vice-President. 


YABlQim  AITBUTCAW  PBODTTCEBS   OF  MICA  SVOOEST  A  HEW 
CLASSIFICATION  FOE  THIS  ABTICLE. 

Washxkotok,  D.  G,  November  86 j  1908. 

OOJOOTTEB  OK  WaTB  AND  MsANS, 

Washington^  D.  O. 
OxMixjBMBN :  We  suggest  the  following  change  of  wording  to  make 
more  dear  a  subject  which  is  now  in  conflict  between  the  Government 
and  the  importers.    We  suggest  the  increase  in  tariff  to  enable  the 
American  producer  to  compete  with  the  cheap  foreign  mica: 

Proponed  paragraph  184.  Mica,  umnanuftictured  or  roughly  thumb-trimmed 
only,  6  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  mica,  mannftictured  in  any 
tonOy  or  knife  or  shear  or  machine  trimmed,  or  cut  to  pattern,  or  split  to  thicfe- 
bew  of  leas  than  five  one-thonaandtha  of  an  inch,  12  cents  per  pound  and  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 


BeepectfoUy  submitted. 


AsHEviLLE  Mica  Co., 

Aaheville^  N.  O. 
W.  Vanob  Bbown. 
Thb  Gbsat  Southebn  Mica  Co., 

Ohvelandj  Ohio. 
HuBEBT  H.  Ward. 
Buchanan  &  Grindstait. 
B.  C.  Orxndstqfx. 
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8TATEMEHT  MADE  BT  W.  VANCE  BBOWV,  OF  ASHEVULE,  H.  C, 
BEFBESEHTIHa  THE  ASHEVILLE  HIOA  COHFAHT. 

Fbidat,  November  e7^  1908. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Ward  has  so  well  said  what  we  figured  on  saying 
that  there  is  very  little  for  me  to  say,  except  perhaps  to  answer  a 
question  or  two  that  you  put  to  him. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Where  are  3;ou  mining? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  not  mining,  sir.  I  am  dealing  in  mica  in  North 
Carolina ;  but  I  represent  a  lot  of  the  small  miners  down  there.  They 
are  almost  all  men  of  small  means,  ranging  from  $100  to  $1,000;  that 
is  about  what  they  operate  on. 

A&.  Griggs.  Are  they  making  any  money? 

Mr.  Brown.  None  at  all  latdy,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  lately? 

Mr.  Brown.  Within  the  last  twelve  months.  There  are  one  or  two 
men  who  have  been  operating  and  making  a  little  money;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggb.  Prior  to  the  last  twelve  months  they  did  make  money? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  only  one  or  two  of  them.  I  am  a  dealer.  I 
am  not  a  miner  at  all,  sir,  at  present. 

Mr.  Grigos.  They  were  the  only  ones  who  knew  how  to  make 
money,  were  thev  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  were  the  only  ones  who  happened  to  strike  a 
rich  enough  pocket  so  that  it  paid  them  at  that  time. 

The  Acting  Chairman  (Mr.  Dalzell).  Proceed,  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  There  has  been  a  suggestion  made  here  to  the  effect 
that  a  specific  duty  on  mica  take  the  place  of  the  20  per  oent  or  the 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  I  have  here  just  a  short  note  of  how  that 
miffht  be  done,  although  we  would  prefer  to  have  the  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  because  that  would  cover  it.    And  for  fear  that  idea  will 

Srevail,  I  should  like  to  put  this  in  as  a  suggestion  of  how  it  could  be 
one  as  a  specific  duty.     [Reading:] 

Mica  unmanufactured  or  ronghlj  thnmb-trimmed  only 

That  is  a  slight  change;  and  I  hope  you  will  change  the  wording  of 
that  so  that  we  will  have  no  more  dispute  as  to  what  mica  shall  pay 
6  cents  and  what  shall  pay  12  cents.  That  is  our  only  salvation. 
That  6  cents  a  pound  difference  is  the  only  thing  that  is  keeping 
Nortti  Carolina  together.     [Reading:] 

•  cents  per  pound,  and  a  farther  specific  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  for  every 
■anare  Inch  of  area  surface.    Mica  manufactured  In  any  form — 

And  I  want  this  changed  so  as  to  include  cut  or  trimmed  mica  by 
changing  those  words  ^'  cut  or  punched." 

Mr.  URiGOS.  Mr.  Brown,  you  saw  those  two  pieces  of  mica  held  up 
by  the  genUeman  just  now? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Both  of  those  pieces  were  square! 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  quite  square. 

Mr.  Griggs.  One  of  those  was  not  quite  square. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  not  that  just  as  much  uncut  mica  as  that  [indi- 
cating]} 
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Mr.  Bbowk.  Just  as  much  uncat  micat  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  We 
maintain  that  it  is  not.  At  the  time  this  duty  was  put  into  effect,  in 
1897,  there  was  no  such 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  was  not  sauared  for  any  particular  purpose! 

Mr.  Bbowk.  It  is  squared  so  as  to  get  nd  of  the  waste  that  would 
be  on  it  That  is  the  contention  of  the  domestic  producers,  that  that 
is  an  evasion  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  It  is  a  way  of  getting  around  paying  on  this  much 
waste! 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  refer  to  this  piece  here. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  that 
tariff  to  only  put  6  cents  a  pound  on  that  untrimmed  material,  and 
twice  as  much  duty  on  the  cut  mica,  which  is  like  the  piece  you  held 
up  there  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  can  not  understand,  unless  it  is  prepared  for  the 
market,  how  it  can  be  otherwise  than  uncut 

Mr.  Brown.  Unprepared  for  the  market! 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  market  takes  it  in  so  many  different  forms, 
though. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that;  but  I  mean  unprepared — ^like  this, 
for  instance  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  air,  they  are  bringing  in  mica  to-day  cut  exactly 
like  that  as  ^  uncut  mica,"  by  leaving  a  scribe  mark  around  the  edge 
to  indicate  to  the  appraiser  mat  it  still  has  to  be  cut  a^in,  and  they 
are  not  actually  cutting  it  again.  They  are  shipping  it  direct  to  the 
electrical  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  only  question  in  the  whole  matter,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  be  whether  it  had  to  be  cut  a^in  or  not 

Mr.  Brown.  It  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  cut  again.  It  may 
be  in  one  or  two  instances  or  it  may  not  be;  and  they  are  bringing 
it  in  under  the  duty  of  6  cents  a  pound,  ana  that  is  the  reason  our 
domestic  people  who  handle  this  mica  wish  to  have  that  clause  made 
definite  as  to  what  it  shall  be.  If  you  see  fit  to  do  so,  make  it  1  cent 
a  pound ;  but  make  it  definite,  so  that  we  will  know  wnat  we  are  com- 
peting against  We  do  not  know  now  whether  we  can  quote  a  man 
on  the  basis  of  a  12H»nt  duty  or  a  6-Gent  duty  when  we  are  competiii|s 
with  an  importer,  and  he  ^gets"  us  every  time.  So,  to  make  it 
plainer,  we  suggested  in  that  paper  and  in  this  paper: 

^  Mica  manuractured  in  any  form,  cut  or  punched,  or  trimmed  in 
or  to  any  shape  or  anv  pattern,  or  split  to  a  thickness  of  less  than 
five  one-thousandths  of  an  inch,  12  cents  per  pound." 

Then  they  can  not  evade  the  duty  as  they  are  now  doing,  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference  between  6  and  12  cents. 
.    Mr.  Griggs.  I  can  understand  how  that  would  be  important 

Mr.  Brown.  Tes,  sir.  I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  think  seriously 
of  that  matter,  because  that  is  the  only  thing  that  has  kept  the  tra<le 
up— that  6  and  12  cents  a  pound.  The  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
has  not  amounted  to  anjrtning.  They  have  evaded  it  one  way  or 
Qie  other,  until  it  does  not  amount  to  anything;  and  that  is  <me  reason 
why  we  would  like  to  have  it  a  specific  duty  equal  to  the  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  that  we  had  before,  but  to  have  the  specific  duty  worded 
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in  such  a  way  that  any  appraiser  could  appraise  the  true  Talue.  Then 
we  would  know  exactly  tnat  he  was  paymg  his  duty,  and  we  could 
bid  on  that  price ;  but  we  can  not  do  it  to-day  because  we  do  not  know 
where  we  are.     [Reading:] 

And  a  farther  specific  duty  of  4  cetats  per  pound  for  every  square  Inch  of  area 
flurflAoe. 

That  4  cents  above  the  2  cents  would  take  care  of  the  labor  which 
we  have  to  pay  from  15  to  25  cents  a  pound  for  cutting  it. 

Mr.  Oriogs.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  freight  rate  from 
India  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  not  actually  seen  it  in  writing,  sir;  but  it  is 
from  16  to  25  cents  per  100  pouncb. 

Mr.  Grigos.  And  a  dollar  and  a  half  from  North  Carolina  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  sir,  it  is  $3.20  for  all  of  our  cut 
mica  to  New  York;  but  it  onlv  ougnt  to  be  $1.08. 

Mr.  Griggs.  One  dollar  ana  8  cents  t 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  discrimination. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  only  the  first-class  rate? 

Mr.  Brown.  One  dollar  and  8  cents  is  the  first-class  rate. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  say,  that  is  only  the  first-class  rate? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  the  Southern  Railway  char^  us  three  times 
first  class  on  mica  down  here,  but  the  railroads  up  here  charge  only 
first  class;  so  that  these  importers  have  another  point  there  that  has 
not  been  brought  before  you,  because  it  is  a  railroad  matter. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  had  oetter  get  after  them. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  are  after  them,  sir;  but  they  have  been  ahead  of 
us  a  long  time. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  hope  you  may  overtake  them* 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes,  sir. 


ASHEVniiE  (H.  C.)  inCA  CO.  FILES  StJFPtElIElITAL  BSIEF  OP- 
POSING ANT  BEDTTOnOH  OF  TABIFF  OH  lUCA 

AsHBViLLB,  N.  C,  November  i8, 1908. 
Chaibhan  CoMMrrrsE  on  Wats  and  Means, 

WaBhington^  D.  0. 

Deab  Sib:  On  behalf  of  the  mica  minero  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  after  hearing  the  requests  and  arguments  of  tiie  importers  aaa 
built  up  mica  (micanite)  manufacturers  to  your  committee  to  put  on 
the  free  list  or  materially  reduce  the  duty  on  the  Canadian  amber 
mica,  we  wish  to  add  to  our  statements  made  to  you  and  to  the  brief 
we  filed  the  following  facts: 

The  Canadian  amoer  mica  is  used  entirely  in  the  electrical  trade 
and  in  this  line  competes,  under  the  present  tariff,  successfully  with 
the  domestic  mica.  For  only  one  particular  electricd  purpose  la  it 
essential  and  better  than  the  domestic  mi&a.  This  is  for  insulation 
between  the  copper  bars  in  commutators.  For  all  other  insulation 
the  domestic  production  is  being  used  successfull]^-  This  variety  of 
mica  (Canadian  amber)  is  found  in  large,  usually  rich,  pockets  in  soft 
rock,  and  is  mined  generally  in  open  quarry  work,  so  that  it  is  veiy 
mucn  more  cheaply  produced  than  the  domestic  variety,  with  wages 
about  the  same.    As  the  principal  mines  m  Canada  are  owned  dj 
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the  laxgar  electrical  manuf  acturing  companies.  The  larger  importen 
of  mica  and  the  niicanite  (built  up  mica)  manidfactuiing  companies 
or  by  parties  largely  interested  in  these  companies.  Any  reduction 
of  the  present  tarin  would  be  to  their  interest  without  reducing  the 
price  01  the  article  in  which  it  was  used  by  any  appreciable  amount. 
There  would  be  a  great  loss  of  revenue  to  the  umted  States  Govern- 
ment, and  the  mica  produced  in  the  United  States  would  be  driven 
entirely  out  of  the  electrical  trade. 

We  trust  therefore  you  will  give  full  consideration  to  the  plea  we 
have  made  in  the  interest  of  the  American  miner  for  protection,  both 
as  against  the  Canadian  amber  product,  as  well  as  the  product  of 
India. 


Yours,  respectfully, 


AsHBViLLB  Mica  Compant, 
Obeat  Southern  Mioa  C!ompant, 
W.  Vance  Bbown, 
B.  C.  Obindstaff. 


WABXEV  W.  XOOBEHEAB,  AITDOVEB,  MASS.,  OPPOSES  THE  BB- 
DircnOH  OB  BEMOVAL  07  mCA  DITTY. 

Andoveb,  Mass.,  November  »7, 1908. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  K.  Payne, 

Clerk  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sib  :  As  a  geologist  I  have  been  all  over  the  New  Hampshire 
mica  bdt  on  foot  and  am  familiar  with  the  industry.  The  American 
mines  (including  not  only  North  Carolina,  but  New  Hampshire, 
South  Dakota,  and  Coloiudo)  are  conducted  by  small  companies. 
These  produce  considerable  revenue  for  their  stockholders,  and  the 
landowners,  chiefly  native  mountaineers  of  original  American  stock, 
pn^t  to  considerable  extent.  At  the  present  duty  on  manufactured 
and  unmanufactured  mica  these  miners  and  landowners  are  able  to 
hold  their  own  in  the  four  or  five  mica  districts  of  the  United  States. 
As  to  the  total  number  of  persons  so  employed  I  could  not  state  pre- 
dselv,  but  opine  that  8,000  or  4,000  are  so  engaged.  The  total  value 
of  the  industry  is  something  like  $1,000,000  per  year.  It  is  truly  a 
small  American  industry  and  deserving  of  support  by  retaining  the 
present  duty  on  mica. 

So  far  as  mv  travels  extend  through  the  mica  belt  the  people  and 
the  miners  botn  are  all  in  favor  of  the  duty,  llie  only  opposition  is 
from  powerful  corporations,  such  as  the  General  Electric  Company 
and  the  Westinghouse  interests.  At  least  so  men  of  these  companies 
informed  me  last  summer. 

All  of  us  who  are  interested  in  this  industry  are  agreed  in  the  belief 
that  removal  of  the  duty  will  cause  every  American  mine  to  cease 
operations,  for  our  people  can  not  compete  against  the  natives  of 
India.  Bemoval  of  me  duty  will  please  the  two  large  electrical  com- 
panies and  the  British  owners  of  liie  Indian  mines. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Waioibn  K.  Mooreheaik 
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HON.  H.  8.  BOXTTEIL,  H.  C,  8UBHITS  lETTBt  OF  OEOBOE  D.  HILES^ 
HEWSALE,  H.  C,  SELATIVE  TO  MICA. 

Nbwdalb,  N.  C,  December  t^  1908. 
Hon.  H.  S.  Boutisll, 

WaahiTigton^  D.  C. 
My  Deab  Sir:  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  you  in  regard  to  the 
duty  on  mica.  It  is  not  as  hijgh  as  in  my  judgment  it  should  be. 
There  was  $1,000,000  produced  in  this  country  in  1907,  and  $2,000,000 
imported.  The  duty  is  too  low  and  is  also  evaded.  I  am  a  Chicago 
man  engaged  here  m  mica  mining,  and  we  have  to  pay  almost  ten 
times  as  much  for  laborers  here  as  they  do  in  India,  from  which  coun- 
try large  quantities  of  mica  are  imported.  I  have  received  letters  from 
the  solicitor  of  the  customs  department  at  New  York  asking  if  I 
would  appear  before  the  board  of  appraisers  to  explain  the  differ- 
ence between  cut  and  uncut  mica,  and  m  his  letters  he  said  there  was 
no  provision  for  expenses,  and  I  would  have  to  bear  my  own.  I  have 
agreed  to  go  on  to  New  York  or  Boston  at  any  time  upon  ten  days' 
notice.  Now  that  the  popular  demand  is  for  tariff  revision  and  the 
duty  will  have  to  be  reduced  on  some  articles,  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  nothing  more  than  just  to  raise  it  on  mica,  as  it  must  be  raised  on 
some  articles  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Government. 
If  this  should  appeal  favorably  to  you  and  you  desire  any  informa- 
tion which  it  is  m  my  power  to  give,  do  not  hesitate  to  write  me,  and 
I  will  cheerfully  comply.  Don't  you  think  we  done  well  in  electing 
three  Republicans  to  Congress  and  cutting  down  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  this  rock-bound  old  State? 

Yours,  truly,  Geo.  D.  Milbs. 

A.   0.   SCHOONUAKEB,   NEW   TOES   CITY,   THINKS   TEAT   THE 
PBESENT  TABIFF  ON  HICA  SHOULD  BE  BEDTTCED. 

New  York,  December  17^  1908. 
Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committeb, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  an  importer  of  both  Canadian  amber  mica  and 
India  white  mica;  I  am  also  a  dealer  in  white  mica  mined  in  New 
Hampshire  and  North  Carolina.  I  am  not  interested,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  any  mines  in  Canada,  India,  or  in  this  country,  simply 
acting  as  a  merchant,  buying  and  selling. 

My  business  is  principally  with  the  electrical  trade;  I  find  that  this 
trade  rec^uires  mica  with  certain  Qualities  which  are  found  more 
largely  in  the  white  India  and  tne  Canadian  amber  mica,  and, 
naturally,  prefer  these  micas,  and  will,  as  a  rule,  pay  higher  prices  for 
these  micas  in  preference  to  the  domestic  mica. 

I  believe  that  there  should  be  a  uniform  duty  on  all  mica  imported 
into  the  States,  either  from  India  or  from  Canada.  I  admit  that 
amber  mica  is  not  found,  except  in  very  small  quantities,  in  the  States, 
and  that  we  must  depend  upon  Canada  for  this  mica ;  but  even  if  it 
were  necessary  for  tne  electrical  manufacturers  to  have  amber  mica 
for  their  use,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  allow  it  in  free  of  duty, 
as  there  is  considerable  mica  mined  in  Canada  of  a  very  light  color. 
This  is  called  amber,  but  it  would  pass  as  white  mica,  and  come  into 
competition  with  our  domestic  mica;  then  there  would  be  constant 
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difficulties  to*  the  customs  in  deciding  which  was  amber  and  which 
ivUte  mica,  causing  constant  disputes  over  this  question.  There 
^oold  also  be  the  danger  of  mica  shipped  from  India  to  Canada  and 
braueht  into  this  country  free  of  duty;  so  I  ask  that  a  duty  be  laid 
<m  afl  Canadian  mica,  either  white  or  amber.  If  duty  shomd  be  re- 
moyed  from  amber  mica,  then  I  think  that  all  mica,  no  matter  what 
its  color  or  its  source,  should  be  entered  free— there  should  be  no 
discrimination. 

I  think  it  is  generally  admitted  that  India  mica  should  be  subject 
to  a  duty.    I  wul  pass  over  that. 

As  stated  above,  I  think  that  a  duty  should  be  laid  on  all  mica  im- 
ported into  the  States,  but  I  think  that  it  should  be  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  present  tariff;  I  believe  in  a  specific  duty  on  mica,  omittinji; 
the  present  ad  valorem  duty.  This  latter  is  a  source  of  disputes,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  establish  a  market  value,  as  the  price  of  mica  depends 
upon  its  size.  So  I  think  that  the  specific  duty  should  vary  as  the 
size:  the  larger  sheets  of  mica,  being  the  more  expensive,  should  bear 
the  nigher  rate.  . 

I  would  suggest  the  following:  On  all  uncut  mica— that  is,  mica 
in  irr^;ular  shapes,  whether  it  is  thumb  trimmed,  knife  trimmed,  or 
sidde  trimmed  (terms  that  are  known  to  the  trade),  but  that  is  not 
cut  to  any  exact  size — ^if  it  will  cut  6  to  12  square  inches,  6  cents  per 
pound;  it  it  will  cut  11  to  15  square  inches,  10  cents  per  poimd;  if  it 
will  cut  16  to  25  square  inches,  15  cents  per  pound;  if  it  will  cut  26 
to  85  square  inches,  20  cents  per  pound ;  if  it  will  cut  36  square  inches 
and  over,  25  cents  per  pound. 

The  above  would  be  about  what  the  present  ad  valorem  duties  are 
and  would  mean  a  reduction  of  about  6  cents  per  pound,  the  present 
specific  duty. 

On  all  mica  that  may  be  cut  to  any  exact  size — ^by  exact  size  I 
mean  a  definite  size,  such  as  2  by  3  inches,  2^  by  3^  inches,  etc.,  in 
which  all  the  sides  are  cut  at  right  angles  to  each  other — on  all  mica 
that  may  be  cut  in  rectangular  form,  having  special  reference  to 
mica  ^own  in  the  trade  as ''  square-trimmed  mica,"  on  any  mica  that 
is  cut  or  stamped  to  any  pattern  or  to  washer  or  disk  form,  if  it  will 
measure  6  to  10  square  inches  or  under,  7^  cents  per  pound;  11  to  15 
square  inches,  15  cents  per  pound ;  16  to  25  square  inches,  22^  cents 
per  pound;  26  to  35  square  inches,  30  cents  per  pound;  36  square 
mches  and  over,  40  cents  per  pound. 

On  mica  films  or  splittmgs,  the  same  duty  as  on  cut  mica. 

On  powdered  mica,  3  cents  per  pound. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

A.  O.  ScHooNMAKER,  Importer* 

C.  W.  BTIBIESOSr  A  SDH,  FLUMTSEE,  H.  0.,  CLAIH  TEAT  THE 
FSESENT  DTTTT  ON  MICA  SHOTTLD  BE  KETAIHED. 

Plumtree,  N.  C,  December  10^  1908. 
Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  0. 
Ocntlemen  :  We  write  to  say  that  if  the  tariff  is  lowered  or  taken 
off  of  mica  great  harm  will  be  done  the  poor  class  of  people  in  west- 
em  North  Carolina  and  other  southern  sections  that  i^i^uce  mica. 
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We  trust  you  will  use  your  influence  to  have  the  tariff  <hi  mka 
retained  at  its  present  mark. 

In  most  cases  the  producers  of  mica  are  of  the  poorer  class,  while 
those  consuming  it  are  in  most  cases  the  money  class,  and  fen-  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  trust  the  tariff  may  be  retained. 
Yours,  truly, 

C.  W.  BuBLflsoN  &  Son. 

WATSOV    BSOTHEBS,    BOSTON,    XASS.,    STTBIOT    STATEMSHTS 
BELATIVE  TO  CHASGE  OF  KATES  OV  MICA. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  18, 1908. 
Wats  and  Means  CoMMrrrBB, 

House  of  RepreserUatives,  muihington,  D.  0. 
Gbntlemen:  Ranking  probably  second  largest  importers  of  raw 
mica  for  general  trade,  we  desire  to  go  on  record  as  follows  in  the  mat- 
ter of  purposed  tariff  revision  as  applied  to  paragraph  184,  act  1897, 
which  relates  to  mica: 

1.  We  favor  the  removal  of  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

2.  We  favor  the  retention  of  the  present  specific  rates,  namel;^,  6 
cents  per  pound  on  uncut  mica  and  12  cents  per  pound  on  cut  mica. 

Our  reasons  for  favoring  the  removal  of  ad  valorem  rate  of  20  per 
cent  are: 

(a)  Ad  valorem  duty  is  primarily  intended  for  protection  of  the 
domestic  article.  Facts  prove  that  domestic  production  has  not  been 
materially  aided  nor  increased.  Those  operators  desiring  to  sell  stock 
certr&cates  naturally  favor  the  duty.  Domestic  supply  can  not  meet 
demand.  The  mica  does  not  rank  first  class  in  all  respects.  Deposits 
of  desirable  paying  mica  are  scarce  in  United  States  of  America,  as 
thorough  search  proves.    Protection  can  not  alter  fact. 

(()  Market  value  to  which  ad  valorem  duty  relates  is  a  fluctuating 
factor.  Customs  authorities  use  methods  to  determine  same,  and 
are  many  times  far  remote  from  true  value.  Purchase  price  ought 
to  constitute  the  base  upon  which  ad  valorem  dutv  be  assessed. 
Because  it  is  not  results  in  the  maintenance  of  a  board  of  appiuisers, 
and  they  are  overcrowded  with  protests  and  reai>praisement8 
annually.  These  in  the  larger  part  relate  to  the  question  on  what 
should  ad  valorem  dutv  be  levied.  This  system  is  a  heavy  expense 
on  the  Government;  also  puts  the  importer  at  considerable  loss  of 
time,  expense,  and  he  has  to  wait  for  a  decision  before  he  can  secure 
the  merchandise  involved.  The  fact  that  one  merchant  may  sell  at 
different  prices  to  different  buyers,  whose  financial  standings  may 
differ,  seems  not  to  be  considered  at  all,  nor  that  one  buyer  may  bie 
able  to  trade  better  than  another. 

(c)  Specific  duties  of  6  cents  per  pound  and  12  cents  per  pound, 
as  stated  above,  return  to  the  Government  a  fair  revenue  and  an 
equitable  one  to  the  importer,  and  fulfiUs  the  purpose  of  a  specific 
duty.  Protection  is  not  required  as  far  as  mica  is  concerned  m  this 
coimtry.  Costs  of  production,  etc..  need  no  comment  here.  Domes- 
tic mica  has  not  been  bettered  by  tne  ad  valorem  duty  in  the  present 
tariff,  and,  furthermore,  consumers  will  continue  to  demand  and  to 
use  foreign  mica  on  account  of  quality  and  quantity  and  dependable 
supply  thereof,  as  the  past  proves. 

Respectfully,  Watson  Bbos., 

Importers  of  Mica. 
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SUPPLEMESTAL    BBIEF    FBOH    WATSON    BBOTHEBS,    BOSTON, 
KASS.,  BELATIVE  TO  DUTY  ON  MICA. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  SI,  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Confirming  our  telegram  of  even  date  we  respectfully 
request  that  we  be  allowed  to  submit  personal  testimony  before  the 
committee  on  the  subject  of  mica.  The  statements  in  regard  to  do- 
mestic mining  made  to  the  committee  thus  far  are  made  somewhat 
biased  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  present  schedule  has  not  aided 
it.  Nor  can  it  be  because  the  deposits  are  lacking.  Mica  mining  in 
this  country  consists  of  mining^f  eldspar  and  quartz  to  get  some  mica. 
Labor  can  not  change  that  Protection  with  a  higher  duty  can  not 
either.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  L.  W.  Kingsley  has  more  fact  and  truth 
to  it  in  that  connection  than  all  other.  Stock  promoters  are  interested 
only  to  sell  stock.  Patriotism  for  domestic  production  represents  a 
minute  quantity.  To  base  duty  on  larger  sizes,  or  even  on  gradings 
would  make  just  as  much  trouble  for  customs  as  represented  to  be  at 
the  present  time.  No  two  operators  grade  mica  alike,  it  is  not  stand- 
ard. This  country  has  not  and  can  not  produce  the  equal  in  size  or 
quality  of  the  large  grades  imported  from  India.  The  bulk  of  domes- 
tic mica  is  used  iox  punching  purposes  and  finding.  We  have  had 
experience  in  both  Imes  and  know.  The  mica  demanded  by  stove 
manufacturers  must  be  clear  and  cut  to  exact  sizes  as  required  to  fit 
their  stoves  and  the  chief  point  to  bring  out  is  the  demand  that  do- 
mestic mica  has  never  nor  ever  will  supply.  India  mica  is  the  more 
desirable,  with  a  slight  exception.  Quantity  rules  and  likewise  de- 
pendable supply. 

Tlie  ai^ument  that  the  miner  does  not  know  what  he  competes 
with,  as  far  as  duty  is  concerned,  when  making  quotations,  seems  to  be 
a  poor  business  argument.  Selling  prices  are  naturally  based  on 
cost  in  the  first  instance.  What  difference  does  it  make  to  a  miner 
in  North  Carolina  if  he  knows  his  costs? 

Cut  mica  is  mica  cut  to  geometric  size  or  sizes.  That  is  the  way 
the  trade  knows  it  and  has  known  it  and  the  way  India  knows  it. 
Uncut  mica  is  mica  with  the  rough  circumferences  removed.  In 
Bengal  district  in  India  this  is  done  by  use  of  a  sickle^  beveling  an 
edge  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  In  Madras  district,  India,  the 
manner  is  altered  by  using  shears  or  the  type  of  card  knife  used  in 
bookbinderies  in  this  coimtry.  The  rough  edges  are  thus  removed  by 
a  straight  cut,  and  the  resultant  is  a  piece  with  a  semirectangidar 
shape,  though  not  to  exact  dimensions.  Inclosed  find  samples 
marked  ''A"  and  "B."  A  shows  Bengal  method,  and  B  shows  Maoras 
method.  The  uncut  mica  from  Madras  has  to  be  recut  to  size  or 
sizes  as  well  as  the  mica  from  Bei^al.  It  simply  saves  the  importer 
from  paying  on  so  great  a  btilk  as  Bengal  mica  with  the  natural  shape 
of  the  crystal  from  which  the  sheet  is  taken. 

Amber  mica  can  be  brought  in  competition  with  India  mica  and 
domestic  mica  also.  There  is  a  class  of  so-called  amber  mica  foimd 
in  Oanada  which  is  equal  to  the  India  product.  Hence,  why  should 
it  be  allowed  free  entry!  Splittings  can  not  be  made  in  this  coimtry, 
and  facts  of  Mr.  Kingsley  prove  it. 

Mr.  George  B.  Watson,  our  father,  has  been  in  the  mica  business 
longer  than  anyone  that  has  testifiea,  and  also  has  come  pretty  near 
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teaching  a  few  of  them  the  fbrst  rudiments  of  the  business,  and  we 
should  Eke  the  committee  to  hear  him  on  the  subject  as  relating  to 
domestic  mining  in  all  respects,  and  also  as  to  imported  mica  and 
facts  rdated  thereto.  He  nas  been  abroad  and  has  not  been  avail- 
able. We  did  not  know  that  there  had  been  a  special  date  set  for 
hearing  the  mica  question  or  otherwise  we  should  have  appeared, 
and  we  stand  as  large  importers. 

For  oimgelyes,  we  should  like  to  offer  testimony  re  the  importations 
of  mica  and  classifications  thereof  by  customs.  In  Mr.  QrindstidFs 
testimony  the  reference  contained  in  Mr.  Kemp's  communication  is 
evidently  directed  our  way,  as  we  had  a  hearing  at  board  of  apprais- 
ers recently,  when  the  Government  produced  as  witnesses  the  entire 
delegation  that  appeared  before  the  committee  with  one  exception. 
And  there  took  place  another  semitariff  hearing  that  day. 

TVusting  that  we  may  receive  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  appear  ourselves  and  to  have  Mr.  Greorge  B. 
Watson  also,  we  remain. 

Respectfully,  Watson  Bbothebs, 

Importers  of  Mica. 

N.  B  — We.  append  below  a  copy  of  figures  taken  from  Imports  of 
Merchandise  into  the  United  States,  as  issued  by  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  for  year  ending  June,  1907. 

Imports  ofmiea  year  ending  June,  1907. 


Founds. 

Vtlm. 

Duties. 

Value  par 
quantity. 

Advalorem 
ntoof 
duty* 

Unout  mkm 

8, 110,080.  fiO 
09,335.00 

fl,116,S2a35 
73,86100 

0400,86&81 
36,593.01 

80  369 
.789 

PereeuL 
8)6.73 

Cut  nlcft 
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STATEMENT  OF  C.  W.  JEFFEBSON,  BEFBESEHTDTO  THE  HICA 
nrSTTLATOB  COHPANT,  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y.,  BELATI7B  TO 
MICA  AND  MICANITE. 

Mr.  CiiABK.  Where  do  you  live  and  whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  I  live  at  Schenectady,  N.  i .,  and  represent  the 
Mica  Insulator  Company. 

The  Chairman-  Of  New  York  City  I 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CooKRAN.  What  is  the  paragraph  in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested! 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Paragraph  184,  Schedule  C. 

Paragraph  184.  Mica,  unmanufactured,  or  thumb  trimmed  only, 
6  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  mica,  cut  or 
trimmed,  12  cents  per  poimd  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

This  section  of  tne  law  not  only  governs  the  duty  on  mica  in  the 
rou^h  and  on  ndca  cut  or  trimimed  to  size,  but  on  manufactured 
products  into  which  mica  in  one  form  or  another  largelv  enters. 

Two  or  three  years  before  the  above  law  came  into  force  methods 
were  devised  in  this  country  to  use  mica  sheets  of  small  size  and  of 
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reUtivdy  small  cost  for  the  building  up  of  larger  sheets^  which  took 
the  place  of  the  largeL  costly  sheets  of  natural  mica  which  had  pre- 
nomy  been  employed. 

This  business  of  employing  small  sizes  of  mica  and  building  them 
up  into  larger  sheets  has  assumed  considerable  proportions  and  is 
now  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  m  electrical  en- 
^neering.  FnUy  5,000  people  are  at  present  employed  in  the  United 
btates  in  converting  small  sheets  of  mica  into  larger  ones,  which  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  electrical  dynamos,  motors,  transform- 
ers, etc 

The  material  manufactured  in  the  method  above  described  is  uni- 
Fersally  known  under  the  name  of  ^'  micanite,"  and  the  various  forms 
that  tins  material  is  made  into  is  legion. 

Other  comitries,  viz,  Germany,  England,  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Canada,  have  adopted  the  methods  wnich  were  devised  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  now  shipping  their  product  into  this  country  in  suc- 
ceasfol  competition  with  the  manufacturers  here. 

That  part  of  paragraph  No.  184  reading  "  Mica,  cut  or  trimmed, 
12  cents  per  poimd  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,''  has  covered  the  im- 
portations that  have  been  made  of  these  manuiactured  products,  but 
they  are  far  removed  from  the  raw  materials  which  enter  into  their 
construction. 

The  word  "  micanite  "  is  now  generally  used  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe  as  covering  built-up  mica  articles  for  electrical 
piirposes. 

The  mica  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  micanite  is  mostly  cov* 
ered  by  the  first  section  of  paragraph  No.  184 — ^^  Mica,  unmanufac- 
tured or  rough  trimmed  only,  6  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad 
▼mlorem." 

The  quality  of  mica  which  is  essential  for  quite  a  laree  proportion 
of  micanite  used  in  electrical  machinery  has  to  be  oi  a  very  soft 
nature,  and  is  known  as  ^  amber  "  mica.  The  only  re^on  where  this 
particalar  mica  has  been  found  is  in  Quebec  and  Ontario,  and  no  mat- 
ter what  the  price  and  what  the  duty  this  mica  has  to  be  imported, 
for  no  workable  veins  have  been  found  in  the  United  States. 

The  duty  imposed  upon  this  mica  has  been  a  very  serious  drawback 
to  the  development  of  the  business,  and  has  maae  it  impossible  to 
export  the  articles  which  have  to  be  made  from  this  particular  kind 
of  mica. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  rest  of  the  mica  entering  into  the  manu- 
facture of  micanite  is  imported  from  India.  This  India  mica  is  im- 
ported on  account  of  its  degree  of  hardness,  standing  about  midway 
m  this  respect  between  the  mica  mined  in  Canada  and  mica  mined  in 
the  United  States.  The  better  cleavage  of  the  India  mica  is  also  very 
essential  for  the  success  of  the  economical  manufacture  of  micanite. 
The  grades  of  mica  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  micanite  are 
mostly  the  No.  6,  No.  6,  and  No.  4  from  India,  and  the  1  by  1, 1  by  2, 
2  1^  3,  and  the  3  bv  4  from  Canada.  I  have  samples  of  all  these 
various  grades  whida  are  imported;  and  it  is  upon  these  grades  or 
sizes  the  disproportionate  specific  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  bears 
most  heavily. 

The  duty  as  it  at  present  stands  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
exportations,  and  it  is  also  a  serious  handicap  to  the  manufacturers 
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of  all  kinds  of  electrical  machinery  who  conduct  an  ezport  busi- 
ness. 

Owing  to  the  importations  of  foreign  manufacturers,  who  are  able 
to  enter  their  manufactured  product  under  the  same  paragraph  under 
which  we  have  to  import  the  raw  material,  this  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  in  a  precarious  condition. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  pay  duty  only  on  the  actual  weight  of 
the  completed  articles,  while  tne  manufacturers  of  this  country  have 
to  pay  duty  not  only  on  the  mica  contained  in  the  articles  but  also  on 
the  mica  which  is  wasted  in  the  i>rocess  of  manufacture.  This  feature 
of  the  situation  we  urgently  desire  you  to  make  note  of,  and  on  that 
point  we  submit  for  tne  elucidation  of  the  same  samples  of  the  raw 
mica,  samples  of  the  mica  made  into  large  plates  known  under  the 
name  of  '*micanite,"  and  pieces  of  micanite  plate  cut  into  various 
shapes  such  as  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  electrical  machinery  and 
which  are  imported  from  foreign  competitors. 

Exhibit  6 — ^if  I  may  be  allowed  to  show  you  an  exhibit  [showing 
exhibits  to  oommitteej — ^is  a  micanite  commutator  segment,  part  of 
an  electrical  machine.  One  of  these  samples  is  from  Canada  and 
from  India.  The  duty  paid  by  us  on  the  mica  contained  in  this  seg- 
ment was  $0,234  per  pound;  the  duty  paid  by  the  foreign  competitor 
on  the  completed  article,  $0.24. 

Exhibit  6,  a  similar  commutator  segment:  The  duty  paid  by  us, 
$0,246  per  pound,  and  the  duty  paid  by  our  foreign  competitors,  $0.24 
per  pound.  Our  labor  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  these  seg- 
ments is  double  that  of  similar  se^ents  made  in  Germany  and  more 
than  one-half  ^eater  than  in  similar  segments  made  in  England. 
The  waste  in  mica  entailed  in  the  manufacture  of  Exhibits  No.  5  and 
No.  6  is  approximately  50  per  cent. 

We  also  submit  Exhibits  No.  2  and  No.  4,  samples  of  micanite 
plate,  amber  or  Canadian  mica,  and  India  mica,  respectively. 

This  is  the  main  part  of  the  product  before  it  is  cut  into  se^ents 
in  various  forms  [indicating].  The  waste  in  manufacturing  micanite 
in  this  form  ranges  from  20  to  25  per  cent  ^ 

The  present  specific  duty  makes  no  distinction  between  the  smaU 
and  the  large  sizes  of  mica  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  articles 
made  of  mica. 

The  specific  duty  varies  from  5per  cent  to  150  per  cent  according 
to  the  size  of  the  sheets  of  mica.  The  present  duty  bears  most  heavily 
upon  the  electrical  industry  which  consumes  the  greater  part  of  the 
smaller  sizes  of  mica. 

We  pray  for  the  elimination  of  the  specific  duty  of  the  6  cents  a 
pound  "  on  mica  unmanufactured." 

We  pray  for  an  additional  clause  specifying  an  ad  valorem  duty 
on  manufactured  mica  articles  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  overcome 
any  duty  there  may  be  on  the  raw  material,  and  also  to  enable  us  to 
overcome  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  between  the  United 
States  and  foreim  countries. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  want  to  put  it  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Washburn.  We  want  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  cutting  off  the 
specific  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Hnju  Have  you  ever  bought  any  Canadian  mica  and  shipped 
it  across  the  border? 

Mr.  Jeffebson.  No,  sir;  our  firm  has  noti 
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Mr.  HiLi..  Have  you  had  any  exi)erieiioe  with  the  waste  piles? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  I  know  a  great  deal  about  the  waste  piles.  I  have 
had  some  experience  with  them  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hnx.  If  your  sug^stion  is  adopted  the  American  manu- 
factuiw  could  avail  himseli  of  the  waste  piles,  could  he  not,  at  the  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  where  that  is  absolutely  impossible  with  6  cents 
a  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  We  are  forced  to  buy  mica  from  the  waste  dumps 
in  Canada  because  we  must  have  that  quality  of  mica. 

Mr.  DalzboHm  What  is  the  annual  consumption  of  unmanufactured 
mica  in  this  county? 

Mr.  Jeffeeson.  The  amount  of  mica  produced  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  year  1907  was  a  little  over  1,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  how  much  was  imported? 

Mr.  Jeffeeson.  About  8,500,000  i>ounds.  Although  the  price  has 
been  high,  we  have  had  to  get  the  mica  from  abroad  both  on  account 
of  the  quality  and  on  account  of  the  small  supply  here  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CocKSAN.  Suppose  you  were  granted  this  concession  in  the 
first  paragraph  and  the  6  cents  specific  duty  were  eliminated,  what 
rate  of  duty  would  you  think  should  be  applied  to  the  manufactured 
aitidet 

Mr.  Jefferson.  I  should  say  60  per  cent  without  the  specific  duty 
of  12  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Your  position  is  that  you  want  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  the  raw  material  and  a  raising  of  the  duty  on  the  finished 
product? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir;  exactly. 

Mr.  C!ocxLSAN.  You  are  generous. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  Is  not  this  same  material  used  very  largely  in  stoves? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir.  The  mica  used  in  stoves  is  mmed  in  this 
country.  It  is  hard  and  clear  and  on  that  account  is  hardly  adaptable 
for  most  electrical  purposes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  used  for  insulation,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  It  is  used  for  insulation ;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  basis  of  your  argument  for  this  reduction  on 
the  raw  mica  and  the  unfinishea  product  is  the  development  of  the 
electrical  industry? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  jou  increase  the  specific  duty  on  the  manu- 
factured product,  that  IS  rather  against  the  very  proposition  you  are 
arguing  for,  is  it  not?  If  you  increase  the  duty  on  the  manufiictured 
product  to  the  people  who  are  in  the  budness  of  making  manufac- 
tured mica  and  want  to  use  it  in  electrical  machines,  that  works 
against  the  very  reason  why  you  argue  we  ought  to  take  the  duty  off 
on  the  other,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  If  we  do  not  have  some  protection  we  can  hardly 
compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  at  thepresent  time  on  account 
of  the  price  of  labor  in  Germany  and  also  in  England. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  you  not  doing  so  to-dav? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  We  are  to  a  certain  extent;  but  we  are  being  cut 
into  very  rapidly  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  'Mr.  Witness,  do  you  think  that  any  sort  of  a  tariff  that 
could  be  devised  would  really  increase  the  output  of  American  mica 
very  much? 
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Mr.  Jefferson.  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  therefore  your  argument  is  addressed  to  this  elec- 
trical matter! 

Mr.  Jeffebson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  plenty  of  mica  in  the  United  States  if  it  were 
only  accessible,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  If  it  were  accessible,  and  if  the  veins  were  large 
enough  to  make  it  profitable  to  mine.  The  mining  in  this  count^ 
has  not  been  profitable,  except  on  very  rare  occasions. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  thought    That  is  the  reason  I  asked. 

THE  MICA  INSTTLATOB  CO.,  SCHENECTADT,  N.  T.,  SVGOESTS  ITEW 
CLASSIFICATION  FOB  MICA  AND  HANUFACTTTBES  OF. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  December  4, 1908. 
Sebeno  E.  Payne,  Esq., 

(Jhairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Deab  Sm:  Re  Schedule  C,  "MetfiJs  and  manufactures  of  niica," 
proposed  change  in  paragraph  184,  page  24,  of  the  tariff  on  imports 
mto  the  United  States  and  the  free  Ust  as  contained  in  act  of  July 
24,  1897.  We  beg  to  submit  the  following  changes  in  the  wording 
of  this  paragraph.  We  have  endeavored  to  give  ample  protection 
to  the  Unit^  States  miners,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  coimtry. 

We  would  desire  to  draw  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  for  one  person  who  is  mining  mica  in  the  United  States  there 
are  five  employed  in  converting  the  raw  mica  into  salable  articles  in 
the  United  States. 

The  business  of  manufacturing  is  in  a  precarious  condition  owing 
to  the  importations  of  foreig;n  manufactures  into  this  country  under 
the  clause  as  it  now  stands. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  hold  our  business  under  the  present  cir- 
cimastances,  and  the  only  reason  why  we  have  not  been  deprived  of 
our  present  business  is  because  we  are  able  to  fill  our  orders  with 
quicKer  dispatch,  and  that  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  actual 
requirements  of  the  United  States  manufacturers  of  electrical 
machinery^  but  this  advantage  under  natural  caiises  can  not  be  of 
long  duration. 

Proposed  section  184: 

(A)  Mica,  unmanufactured,  containing  more  than  ten  square  inches  in  area,  any 
thickness,  cut  to  square,  rectangular,  or  special  pattern,  or  cut  with  two  sides  pazaUm 
to  each  other,  twelve  cents  per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

(B)  Mica,  unmanufactured,  containing  ten  square  inches  or  less  in  area,  any  thick- 
ness, cut  to  square,  rectangular,  or  special  pattern,  or  cut  with  two  sides  paiallel  to 
each  other,  six  cents  per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

^C)  Mica,  unmanuuu^tured,  containing  more  than  ten  sauare  inches  in  area,  any 
thickness,  in  rough- trimmed,  thumb-tnmmed,  and  irregular  knife-trimmed  shapes, 
six  cents  per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

(D)  Mica,  unmanufactured,  containing  ten  square  inches  or  less  in  area,  any  thick- 
ness, in  rough-trimmed,  thumb-trimmed,  and  irregular  knife-trimmed  snapes,  free. 

(£)  Mica,  manufactured,  in  any  form  where  the  finished  or  partly  finished  article 
contains  one  or  more  substances  other  than  mica,  sixty  per  centum  aid  valorem. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Mica  Insulator  Compant, 
C.  W.  Jeffebson,  Manager. 
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C.  W.  JEFFEBSOH,  SEFBESENTDTG  THE  KICA  INSULATOB  CO., 
SCHSnECTABY,  N.  Y.,  SUBMITS  AN  ADDITIOHAL  STATEMENT 
SELATI7E  TO  MICA  AND  MIOANTTK 

SoHENEGTADT,  N.  Y.,  December  £4, 1908. 
Seseno  E.  Patnb,  Esq., 

Chairman^  OommitUe  en  TToyt  and  Means  j 

House  of  Bepreseniatives,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Deab  Sib:  Re  Schedule  C,  '' Metals  and  manufactures  of  mica,** 
paragraph  184,  pi^e  24,  of  the  tariff  on  imports  into  the  United 
States  in  act  of  July  24,  1897.  In  further  support  of  my  argument 
that  the  present  duty  on  the  small  sizes  of  mica  which  are  used  in 
the  electncal  industry  should  be  greatlyreduced,  and  in  answer  to  the 
mcrease  proposed  bj  Mr.  Herbed;  H.  Ward: 

Before  the  invention  of  micanite,  which  was  invented  and  developed 
in  the  United  States  in  1892,  there  was  no  demand  for  the  small 
sizes  of  mica  which  are  now  used  in  the  electrical  industry.  The 
mica  was  a  waste  product,  and  it  was  thrown  out  onto  the  dumps  at 
the  mouths  of  the  mines. 

The  insulating  virtue  of  this  mica  when  made  into  micanite  was 
quickly  recognized,  and  enabled  the  manufacturers  of  electrical 
inachinery  to  accomplish  the  insulating  of  high  potential  conductors 
in  a  manner  which  was  not  previously  mought  possible,  and  micanite 
has  played  no  small  part  m  bringing  electrical  engineering  to  its 
present  high  stage  of  development. 

The  invention  of  micanite  created  a  demand  for  what  was  then 
called  ''waste  mica,''  and  the  mica  has  increased  in  value  several 
hundred  per  cent,  and  this  increase  in  value,  together  with  the  present 
enormous  duty  has  been  a  heavy  burden,  not  only  on  the  manu- 
facturers of  micanite,  but  also  upon  those  in  this  country  who  con- 
sume the  material. 

There  is  no  patent  upon  the  material  micanite,  the  patent  being 
one  of  method  only,  consequently  the  manufacturers  in  this  country 
have  had  no  protection  in  this  respect  from  foreign  manufacturers. 

The  process  patent  above  referred  to  has  only  ten  more  months  of 
Ufe,  after  which  the  business  will  be  open  to  anyone  who  cares  to  enter 
the  field.  There  are  fully  6,000  persons  employed  in  the  United 
States  in  the  manufacture  of  micanite — quite  nve  times  as  many  as 
are  employed  in  mining  mica. 

The  mica  crvstals  for  micanite  have  to  be  thoroughly  trimmed  and 
all  the  poor,  defective  mica  on  the  edges  trimmed  on.  the  ultimate 
shape  or  the  crystal  being  of  a  round  or  oval  form.  These  trimmed 
mica  crystals  buave  to  be  split  up  into  laminations  of  about  one  one- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  thickaess^  and  from  these  elementary  thin 
scales,  as  they  might  be  called,  micanite  is  made  by  a  buildmg-up 

?roce6s,  the  various  scales  being  held  together  with  a  suitable  cement, 
he  material  in  its  finished  state  is  in  a  flat  form — ^large  sheets  or 
plates  of  any  necessary  size.  These  plates  can  be  molded  into  a 
variety  of  forms  siiitable  for  electrical  machines. 

There  was  no  suitable  supply  of  this  raw  mica  for  making  micanite 
m  the  United  States,  and  we  were  compelled  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  unporting  houses  to  procure  a  supply  of  amber  from  Canada 
and  India  mica  from  India. 
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If  there  had  been  no  duty  on  the  raw  xnica  and  the  raw  splittings 
entering  into  the  United  States  from  both  Canada  and  India,  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  build  up  a  large  export  business  in  micanite, 
and  with  the  longer  experience  we  have  had  over  foreign  manufac- 
tiurers,  we  would  have  been  able  to  maintain  our  position.  The  pres- 
ent duty  has  been  too  ^eat  a  burden  to  overcome,  and  what  with 
their  cheaper  mica  splittings  and  the  cheaper  labor,  these  foreign  man- 
ufacturers are  now  knocking  loudly  at  our  door  instead  of  the  United 
States  at  theirs. 

I  give  below  two  tables — one  showing  the  cost  of  the  various  kinds 
of  mica  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  micanite,  their  cost  at 
shipping  point,  tneir  present  dutv,  the  percentage  of  the  present  duty, 
the  total  cost  of  the  mica  in  the  Umted  States,  and  also  what  the 
duty  and  the  percentage  would  be  under  tJie  proposed  change  in  duty. 
One  table  is  for  the  mica,  knife  trimmed,  and  tne  other  for  the  mica 
split  into  thin  splittings  suitable  for  malung  micanite. 

The  grades  mostly  used  for  making  micanite  are  No.  6  India  split- 
tings and  ther  1x3  amber  splittings.  The  present  duty  on  the  No.  6 
is  70  per  cent  of  the  price  at  shipping  point;  the  proposed  duty  on 
this  ^ade  is  140  per  cent.  The  present  dutv  on  the  1x3  amber 
splittings  is  35.3  per  cent,  and  tne  proposea  duty  70.7  per  cent. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  raw  mica  entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
micanite  costs  us  almost  double  what  it  does  foreign  manufac* 
turers  of  micanite. 

I  also  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  letter  I  wrote  to  you  on 
December  4,  outlining  the  wording  of  a  revision  of  section  184, 
Schedule  C. 

Trusting  that  you  will  grant  us  the  relief  we  pray  for,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

MioA  Insulatob  Cohfant, 
C.  W.  Jeffbbson,  Mantiger. 
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Knife  trimmed^  India  and  amher,  hlaek  vUea. 


^  datr  ptf  poiind /. ! ; 
Id  "ttkx^m  dut J  f*f  poimd 
Toul  4ot7  per  pound.  _  „ . 


8TAIEKEHT  HADE  BT  F.  W.  WEBSTEB,  OF  BOSTON,  KASS.,  BEF- 
XESEHTnrO  IHE  AHEBICAH  MICA  COMFANT. 

Friday,  November  «7, 1908. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Where  do  you  come  from,  Mr.  Webster  I 

Mr.  Webster.  From  Massachusetts. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Webster  is  from  Boston^Mass.,  and  represents 
the  American  Mica  Company.    Proceed,  Mr.  Webster. 

Mr.  6IIIGO0.  Are  you  engaged,  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  manufacture  of 
micat 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Grioos.  How  long  have  you  been  so  engaged! 

Mr.  Webster.  In  manufacturing  mica? 

Mr.  Origos.  Yes. 

Mr.  Webster.  In  1904  we  started  in  the  manufacture  of  micabestin 
material,  and  in  1892  we  manufactured  from  raw  mica. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  your  business  paying? 

Mr.  Webster.  It  has  not  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  it  before  that! 

Mr.  Websisr.  It  did  in  1906. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  it  in  1907? 

Mr.  Webster.  We  came  out  about  even  in  1907;  but  we  expect  to 
go  a  long  way  the  other  way  this  year. 

Mr.  (£ark.  What  was  the  first  year  that  you  had  a  fair  trial  of 
this  business? 

Mr.  Webster.  1906  was  our  best  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  make  that  year  on  your  invest- 
ment? 

Mr.  Webster.  About  50  per  cent, 

Mr.  Clark.  Fifty? 
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Mr.  Webster.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clakk.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  under  the  benign  influence 
of  this  bill  that  we  are  ^ing  to  get  out  you  will  prosper  as  you  did 
in  1906^  50  per  cent  dividend  would  be  a  fair  estimate,  would  it! 

Mr.  WsBSTES.  I  would  not  want  to  say.  We  have  never  paid  a 
dividend. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  know ;  but  it  does  not  make  any  difference  what  you 
do  with  your  monev  so  long  as  you  make  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  nas  been  in  business  five  years  and  made  50  per 
cent 

Mr.  Clark.  You  made  50  per  cent  one  year? 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  has  been  in  business  four  years,  and  he  has  made 
60  per  cent  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Webster.  That  is  right;  sir.  We  lost  money  all  the  other 
years  except  1907,  and  that  year  we  came  out  about  even. 

lib.  Griggs.  I  understand;  but  you  made  50  per  cent  during  the 
four  years  you  have  been  in  business? 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Since  you  established  it? 

Mr.  Webster.  The  business  has  been  established  since  1892;  but  in 
1904  we  took  up  the  manufacture  of  mica. 

The  Chairmak.  Have  you  gentlemen  satisfied  yourselves  now  that 
the  witness  is  oualified  to  speak? 

Mr.  Clark.  We  just  wanted  to  get  the  situation  straight,  so  we 
could  understand  what  he  was  going^  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  satisfied  now,  you  can  go  on,  Mr. 
Webster. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  think  he  is  qualified  to  ask  for  any  increase 
IB  duty. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Webster. 

Mr.  Webster.  Very  well. 

We  submit^  Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  brief  upon  paragraph 
No.  184,  Schedule  C  (metals  and  manufactures) ,  of  the  tariff  law  of 
1897: 

No.  184.  Mica,  unmanufactured,  rough  trimmed  onl^,  6  cents 
per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  mica,  cut  or  trimmed,  12 
cents  per  pound,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  ^ 

This  paragraph  relates  to  the  importation  of  mica  used  in  sheets 
for  insination  m  the  electrical  industry,  in  stove  doors  and  other 
parts  of  stoves  surrounding  the  fire  chamber,  and  certain  forms  of 
lamp  chimneys. 

Tne  largest  part  of  the  world's  output  of  white  mica  is  procured 
in  India,  and  practically  all  of  the  amber  mica,  which  is  used  almost 
exclusively  in  the  electrical  industry,  is  produced  in  Canada.  No 
amber  mica  of  commercial  quantity  nas  been  found  in  the  United 
States. 

Mica  from  India,  in  the  sheet,  is  sold  largely  in  grades,  viz,  extra 
A  1,  A  1,  1,  2,  8,  4,  6,  and  6.  The  several  grades  are  made  up  of 
rough-trimmed  dieets  of  the  following  areas :  Extra  A  1,  48  square 
inches  and  larger;  A  1,  36  to  48  square  inches;  Na  1,  24  to  86  square 
inches;  No.  2,  15  to  24  square  inches;  No.  S,  10  to  15  square  inches; 
No.  4,  6  to  10  square  inches;  No.  5,  8  to  6  square  inches;  Na  6, 1  to  8 
square  inches. 
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Amber  mica  from  Canada  varies  slightly  from  these  and  is  desig- 
nated differently.  This  is  known  as  1  by  1,  1  by  2,  1  by  8,  8  by  8| 
2  bjr  4,  8  by  5,  4  by  6,  5  by  8. 

These  grades  are  slightly  flexible,  but  they  generally  are  grades  by 
the  area,  5  by  8  grade  being  40  square  inches  and  over;  4  by  6  grade, 
24  to  40  square  mches;  3  by  6  erade,  15  to  24  square  inches;  2  by  4 
grade.  8  to  16  square  inches;  2  by  8  grade,  6  to  8  square  inches;  1  by 
8  grade,  3  to  6  square  inches;  1  by  2  grade,  2  to  8  square  inches;  1  by 
1  grade,  1  to  2  square  inches. 

At  the  time  the  present  tariff  bill  was  passed  the  smallest  sizes  of 
either  the  white  or  amber  mica  were  not  used  to  any  great  extent,  but 
owin^  to  the  increased  demand,  especially  from  the  electrical  indus- 
try^ tinb  snudler  idzes  came  into  use,  and  tJ^ere  haye  been  large  impor- 
tations of  these  sizes  in  amber  mica. 

The  wholesale  market  prices  in  ^e  ooimtries  from  which  mica  is 
obtained  vary  from  5  cents  to  $2  per  pound,  and  eyen  more  for  spe- 
cially large  sizes  of  the  finest  quality.  A  fair  ayerage  market  yalue 
for  rough-trinmied  mica  for  1907  is  as  follows: 

India,' he$t  Qvaliiy. 

B.      4 
Extra  Al 12    6 

NaTZIIIZIIIIIZIIIIIIIIIIIIIIZIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIZIIIIIIIIIZII  8  0 

No.  2 6  8 

No.  3 6  0 

No.  4 8  0 

No.  6--IIiriZIIIl--~IIIII-IIIZIZZ--IIIIIIIIIZ-IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIZIII    0    8} 

Ainber, 

1  by  1 $0. 05 

1  by  2 .  10 

1  by  3 .  20 

2  by  8 .  60 

2  by  4 .  60 

8  by  5 .  80 

4  by  e 1. 00 

6  by  8 ., 1. 26 

The  present  tariff,  as  is  shown  by  paragraph  No.  184,  assesses  a 
specific  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound,  witnout  regard  to  size,  with  a  20 
per  cent  ad  yalorem  duty.  The  ad  yalorem  duty  is  especially  diffi- 
cult of  proper  administration,  as  the  market  prices  yary  almost  daily, 
and  frequently  the  assessing  of  this  duty  has  resulted  in  one  importer 
paying;  more  duty  on  the  same  article  than  another. 

Under  the  present  tariff  the  ad  yalorem  duty  is  assessed  upon  the 
usual  wholesale  price  from  the  country  from  which  the  mica  is 
shipped.  The  wholesale  market  prices  for  the  same  article  yary  in 
dinerent  localities.  In  India  the  price  is  often  less  than  it  is  in 
London.  A  lar£;e  proportion  of  the  India  mica  is  shipped  to  London 
and  sold  from  there;  tnus  parties  buying  in  London  market  are  often 
compelled  to  pay  more  duty  than  if  they  had  purchased  the  goods 
in  Calcutta,  India.  India  is  so  far  away  that  it  is  yery  difficult  for 
the  ordinary  purchaser  of  mica  to  procure  it  in  that  market  There 
are  also  times  in  London  when  the  market  is  depressed,  and  in  order 
to  realize  on  their  mica  it  has  been  sold  at  less  than  it  would  under 
ordinary  conditions.    These  sales  are  largely  made  by  public  auctioui 
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and  in  most  cases  these  prices  have  been  accepted  by  the  custom  fa- 
cials as  the  market  value. 

There  is  a  class  of  mica  imported  which  is  practically  cut  mica,  as 
it  is  very  closely  trimmed,  and  would  make  cut  mica  with  little  if 
any  waste,  and  this  has  been  classed  as  ^  mica,  unmanufactured  or 
rough  trimmed." 

Cut  mica  is  obtained  from  the  sheets,  and  to  make  1  pound  of  cut 
mica  not  less  than  2  pounds  of  rough-trimmed  sheets  are  required, 
and  often  it  takes  3  pounds. 

Paragraph  No.  184  specifies  ^  Cut  or  trimmed  mica,  12  cents  per 

e)und  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,"  but  it  has  been  accepted  by  the 
oard  of  General  Appraisers  that  rou^h-trimmed  and  trimmed  mica 
were  one  and  the  same,  and  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound  has  been 
assessed  only  upon  mica  which  has  been  cut  to  actual  size.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  a  reclassification  being  heard,  which  has  not  yet 
been  decided,  as  to  whether  cut  mica  does  not  mean  the  usual  com- 
mercial sizes  only,  and  not  mica  which  may  be  cut  to  odd  shapes, 
widths,  and  len^hs. 

I  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  this  clause,  that  the  classifica- 
tions of  mica  are  well  understood  hj  the  trade — ^that  is,  the  area  of  the 
different  grades.  We  have  been  using  them  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  all  mica  dealers  know  exactly  what  the  area  of  any  one  grade  is. 
We  can  tell  exactly  by  examining  a  piece  of  mica  just  what  grade  it 
belongs  in. 

The  classifications  of  mica  are  well  understood  by  the  trade,  both 
for  white  and  amber,  and  the  value  of  the  sheet  or  piece  of  mica  is 
governed  largely  by  its  area. 

Amber  mica,  which  is  produced,  as  previously  stated,  almost  en- 
tirely in  Canada  and  does  not  exist  in  commercial  c[uantities  in  this 
country,  does  not  compete  in  any  way  with  white  mica,  it  being  used 
entirely  by  the  electrical  industries,  and  the  wholesale  market  price 
for  the  same  in  Canada  is  more  than  the  same  nades  of  domestic 
mica  are  sold  in  the  United  States.  Amber  mica  also  contains  certain 
qualities  which  make  it  necessary  to  the  electrical  industries,  and  it 
would  be  immaterial  what  duty  was  assessed  on  this  kind  of  mica,  it 
would  have  to  be  imported. 

The  mica-producing  States  in  this  country  are  Colorado,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  North  Carolina,  and  New  Hampshire.  While 
mica  is  found  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  up  to  the  present 
time  it  has  not  been  discovered  in  large  quantities  excepting  in  the 
States  mentioned.  In  Colorado  and  other  far  Western  States  the 
freight  rate  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  the  mica  dealers  reaching 
the  market  with  their  small  sizes,  and  as  mica  mining  can  not  be 
carried  on  profitably  without  disposing  of  their  entire  output,  they 
have  been  unprofitable  ventures  m  almost  everv  instance  in  these 
States.  North  Dakota  is  producing  some  mica,  but  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  large  electrical  company.  Small  mining  ventures  have 
not  been  profitable  as  yet. 

In  North  Carolina  and  New  Hampshire  there  exist  large  deposits 
of  mica  of  great  possibilities.  Mining  has  not  been  carried  on  to 
any  great  extent  in  either  of  these  States  on  what  would  be  termed 
a  large  basis.  It  has  been  generally  conducted  by  individuals  of 
small  capital,  and  this,  together  with  the  difficulty  oi  their  not  under- 
standing iJie  product  which  they  are  producing,  has  in  most 
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randered  the  yentures  unprofitable.  There  is,  in  our  opinion,  how- 
ever, no  (question  but  what  either  the  State  of  North  Carolina  or  New 
HampEliire  could  produce  all  of  the  white  mica  which  this  countary 
requires  if  the  mining  was  conducted  on  a  larger  scale  by  companies 
hayii^  ample  capital,  and  the  only  way  we  can  see  to  interest  capital 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  to  assess  a  duty  on  the  Targe 
sizes,  which  would  have  the  same  effect  as  on  the  small  sizes.  The 
result  of  tiie  presait  duty  has  been  that  all  the  smaller  sizes  of  white 
mica— less  than  3  inches  m  area — ^have  been  produced  in  this  country, 
and  also  a  large  portion  of  the  white  mica  3  to  6  inches  in  area. 

In  view  of  the  above,  we  would  present  for  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing: That  the  specific  duty  be  assessed  instead  of  specific  and  ad 
valorem,  which  would  be  the  same,  or  approximately  we  same,  as  it 
is  at  the  present  time. 

That  trimmed  mica  should  be  classed  with  cut  mica  and  not  with 
mica  unmanu&ctured  or  rough  trimmed. 

That  the  specific  duty  on  cut  or  trinmied  mica  be  twice  that  of 
unmanufactured  or  rough  trimmed. 

That  the  duty  on  amber  mica  should  be  removed  and  the  same 
placed  upon  the  free  list. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  the  clause  in  the  present  customs  tariff 
has  been  interpreted,  I  wish  to  make  this  exhibit.  These  pieces  [pro- 
ducing pieces  of  mica]  are  taken  from  one  crystal  of  mica.  They 
were  ul  identically  of  the  same  size,  kind,  and  shape.  That  [indicat- 
ing] is  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  rough-trimmed  mica;  and  that 
w^  has  been  stretched  so  that  a  mica  dealer  hardly  recognizes  it.  It 
was  first  thought  to  mean  that  [indicating  another  piece  of  mica]. 
This  beiog  tiie  same  sheet,  it  was  understc^  that  that  would  be  the 

Siece  of  mica  that  would  be  rough  trinmied.  Later  on,  after  a  great 
eal  of  holding  up  by  the  customs  officials  and  hearings  by  the  Board 
of  General  Appraisers,  this  [indicating  another  piece  of  mica]  was 
called  "  rough  trimmed."  Now  the  only  thin^  that  we  have  left  as 
cut  mica  is  this  [indicating] ;  and  even  that  is  being  questioned  if 
it  is  not  on  the  regular  commercial  list 

Ton  can  readily  see  that  from  this  piece  of  mica,  paying  6  cents 
a  pound  duty,  you  could  cut  that  piece  [indicating]  and  omy  waste 
a  very  small  n*action  of  a  per  cent — ^probably  about  6  per  cent — 
whereas  that  piece  would  waste  over  50  per  cent.  And  it  does  not 
seem  just  to  tne  mica  people  that  we  should  have  to  compete  with 
India  mica  coming  in  here  with  only  that  little  waste. 

The  Chairman.  Is  mica  generally  found  in  pockets? 

Mr.  Webster.  It  is  found  m  veins,  but  the  pockets  run  in  the  veins. 
I  have  here  several  exhibits  which  the  committee  might  like  to 
look  at. 

The  Chaibhan.  They  are  small  veins,  are  they  not? 

Kr.  Webster.  No;  the  veins  are  generally  very  large,  but  the 
pockets  are  often  smalL 

Kr.  CooKBAK.  That  mica  [indicating]  is  used  for  stove  doors,  is 
•  it  not? 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes;  that  is  used  for  stove  doors.  This  [indicating] 
IB  the  domestic  mica,  rough  trimmed. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  What  is  that  used  for? 

Mr.  Webster.  That  is  used  for  electrical  purposes,  and  also  for 
itove  purposes,  if  dear.   This  [indicating]  is  Canadian  amber,  rough 
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trimmed.    That  [indicatmg]  is  India  rough  trimmed.   That  trimmed 
mica  from  India,  now  being  imported,  is  rough  trinmied. 

Mr.  Ghiggb.  Do  you  not  import  the  most  of  the  mica  you  manu- 
facture? 

Mr.  Webster.  We  do;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  this  last  one  is  cut  mica  that  comes  in 
imder  the  12-cent  duty? 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes;  cut  mica  now  comes  in  under  a  12-cent  duty. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  This  is  a  domestic  mica? 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes;  jrou  can  see  this  in  that  size,  probably,  more 
readily.    There  [indicating]  are  the  four  e;rades. 

Mr.  CooKRAN.  That  is  the  12-cent  mica? 

Mr.  Webster.  This  is  the  12-oent  mica. 

Mr.  GiocKRAK.  I  can  not  very  well  see  the  difference  between  them 
myself. 

Mr.  Webster.  The  difference  between  them  is  that  the  finished 
article  is  the  one  that  is  coming  in  at  12  cents. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  This  [indicating]  is  the  one  that  is  coming  in  at 
12  cents? 

Mr.  Webster.  That  is  the  one  that  is  coming  in  at  12  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  And  this  [indicating]  is  the  one  that  is  coming  in 
at  6? 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  almost  identically  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  Yes;  to  me  they  look  absolutely  the  same. 

Mr.  Webster.  We  claim  that  the  wording  of  the  tariff  is  such  that 
it  is  misinterpreted. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  on  the  question  of  trim- 
ming.   Is  there  any  great  amount  of  labor  involved  in  the  trimming? 

1^.  Webster.  Very  little  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  there  is  really  no  reason  why  this  distinc- 
tion should  be  drawn  in  the  tariff  act  between  trimmed  and  un- 
trimmed  mica,  is  there? 

Mr.  Webster.  Well,  no;  there  is  no  reason,  excepting  that  if  you 
admitted  cut  mica  at  the  same  price  that  you  did  untnmmed  there 
would  be  no  labor  employed  in  this  country  in  cutting  mica.  It 
would  all  be  done  abroad. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  would  be  foreign  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  labor  cost  in  cutting  mica  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  the  trimmed  or  cut  mica? 

Mr.  Webster.  It  costs  about  25  cents  a  pound  in  this  country  for 
labor  for  1  pound  of  mica. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  1  pound  of  mica  sell  for  in  this  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  Webster.  It  sells  for  all  the  way  from  5  cents  to  $S. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  talking  about  the  cut  mica.  What  does  that 
sell  for? 

Mr.  Webster.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  size.  Some  sizes  would 
sell  as  low  as  from  10  to  15  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  that  [indicating]  fit  for? 
'  Mr.  Webster.  It  is  only  fit  for  electncsd  purposes.    It  has  no  other 
use  except  for  the  electrical  industries. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  the  5  cents  a  pound  mica! 
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Mr.  WEB9mL  No;  that  mica — ^if  you  will  hold  up  the  piece  so  that 
I  GUI  see  it — ^would  come  in  under  the  grade  of  mica  which  we  pay 
60  cents  a  pound  for. 

Mr.  OuQQB.  Amber  mica! 

Mr.  WsBSTEiL  Amber  mica;  ^es.  Amber  mica  is  higher  in  Canada 
than  the  domestic  mica  is  in  tms  country. 

Mr.  Rajxvelu,  You  say  it  costs  25  cents  a  pound  to  cut  the  mica 
in  this  country! 

Mr.  Webstki.  That  is  stove  mica^-yes;  to  cut  it  and  clean  it 

Mr.  Sandell.  The  difference  is  6  and  12  cents  on  the  importation! 

Mr.  Webstbb.  Yea 

Mr.  Bandell.  Is  it  good  business  to  do  26  cents'  worth  of  work  our- 
selTes  when  we  could  buy  it  for  6  cents!  In  other  words,  the  cut 
mica  only  costs  6  cents  more,  and  you  take  the  uncut  mica  and  pay 
25  cents  to  cut  it    Is  that  a  good  business  proposition? 

Mr.  Websteb.  If  I  may  use  an  illustration,  if  we  bring  in  a  sheet 
of  mica  which  costs  25  cents  and  pay  6  cents  a  pound  duty  on  it  and 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  cost  of  that  sheet  of  mica  is  86  cents 
here.  If  we  cut  that  into  cut  mica,  it  costs  us  72  cents  for  the  mate- 
rial, because  it  is  wasted  50  per  cent;  and  then,  after  we  have  added 
our  labor,  which  is  25  cents,  it  makes  97  cents  that  that  pound  of 
mica  has  cost  u&  We  can  buy  that  mica  oftentimes  in  London  at  a 
price  whidh  closely  approximates  the  price  of  the  raw  material; 
and  as  a  natural  re^t  of  the  present  tariff  bill  most  of  the  cut  mica  is 
bought  abroad  and  brought  in  here  all  finished.  Very  little  cut  mica 
is  made  in  this  country.  That,  of  course,  comes  in  comi>etition  with 
the  domestic  product 

The  Chairmak.  The  demand  for  mica  has  increased  very  much 
during  the  last  few  years  for  electrical  purposes,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Webster.  It  has  increased  tremendously  for  dectrical  pur- 
poses; more  so  than  anywhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  And  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  this  tariff  was 
made,  they  thought  they  must  have  large  sheets  for  electrical  pur- 
poees,  did  they  not! 

Mr.  WEB0IER.  They  did,  sir— that  is,  a  good  deal  larger  than  they 
do  now. 

The  Chairman.  Since  that  time  they  have  got  to  piling  sheets  on 
«adi  other  and  putting  small  pieces  together,  and  making  sheets  in 
that  w^  for  electrical  purposes  ! 

Mr.  Webstbr.  They  have  since  the  last  tariff  bill  was  enacted. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  they  save  every  particle  of  the  mica. 

Mr.  Webster.  Mica  is  used  in  Canada  as  small  as  1-inch  square 
for  making  these  built-up  sheets. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  used  now  in  small  sheets! 

Mr.  Webster.  Yerv  small  sheets  of  amber  mica. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  resulted  in  great  economy! 

Mr.  WEBffTER.  It  has. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  used  in  electrical  manufacture  as  an  insulatoTi 
18  it  not! 

Mr.  Webster.  As  an  insulator. 

Mr.  GocKRAN.  It  is  used  for  its  insulating  properties! 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes;  entirely  for  its  insulating  qualities.  It  also 
withstands  heat 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  that  is  for  stoves,  is  it  not! 
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Mr.  Webster.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  heat  developed  in 
electrical  apparatus. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  view  of  the  constantly  crowing  market  for 
mica,  do  you  not  think  that  what  was  a  reasonable  duty  twelve  years 
ago  woula  be  more  than  ample  protection  now  ? 

Mr.  Webster.  I  think  it  woula  be  sufficient  protection  now  if  it  was 
put  on  in  the  form  of  a  specific  dutv — ^not  as  a  specific  and  an  ad 
valorem  duty.  I  have  talked  with  all  the  mica  dealers  I  ooidd  come 
in  touch  with  before  I  came  to  this  committee,  and  I  could  not  find 
any  two  of  them  that  agreed  on  what  was  the  best  thing  for  the 
interests  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  specific  duty  now? 

Mr.  Webster.  It  is  6  cents  on  uncut  and  12  ceais  on  cut  mica, 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  want  to  make  it? 

Mr.  Webster.  I  would  like  to  make  it  specific  all  through. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much? 

Mr.  Webster.  The  idea  of  a  specific  duty  is  that  there  would  be  no 
variations  in  the  values.  The  domestic  producer  would  then  always 
know  what  duty  he  could  depend  on  being  assessed  on  his  material. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that;  but  I  want  to  know  what  price 
you  want  to  put  on  it 

Mr.  Webster.  The  duty  on  the  extra  Al  grade  would  be,  on  uncut 
mica,  65  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Per  pound? 

Mr.  Webst^br.  Per  pound. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Sixty-five  cents? 

Mr.  Webster.  Under  jprescnt  conditions. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  now  it  is  6  cents? 

Mr.  Webster.  No;  it  would  be  6  cents  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem* 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  worth  anywhere  from  25  to  50  cents  a  pound  t 

Mr.  Webster.  That  mica  ?    That  mica  is  worth  $3  a  pound. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Three  dollars  a  pound? 

Mr.  Webster.  Three  dollars  a  pound.  That  is  very  expensive 
mica — ^the  most  expensive. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  would  be  66  cents,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Webster.  Sixty-five  cents  I  estimated  it  to  be. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  say,  that  would  be  66  cents? 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes^  66  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  the  duty  now? 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes.  If  that  same  duty  were  made  specific  instead 
of  ad  valorem,  that,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  your  next  grade  there? 

Mr.  Webster.  The  next  grade  is  Al.  The  du<7  on  that  would  be 
65  or  56  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  worth  of  it? 

Mr.  Webster.  $2.50. 

Mr.  Griggs.  $2.50? 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  the  duty  now  is  what? 

Mr.  Webster.  The  duty  would  be  56  cents — ^20  per  cent  and  6 
cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  calculated  all  of  those? 

Mr.  Webster.  I  have  calculated  all  of  those  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  duty.  It  is  within  a  cent  or  two  of  what  the  present  duty 
would  be. 
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The  Chairman.  There  has  been  some  litigation  about  the  classifi- 
cation of  this  mica  plate  that  comes  in,  consisting  of  small  sheets 
pasted  together  into  a  large  sheet,  has  there  not? 

Mr.  WsBSTEB.  Yes,  there  has  been;  but  I  think  that  has  been  set- 
tled by  assftflsing  a  20  per  cent  duty  and  12  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chaibkan.  The  liti^tion  is  still  pending  on  appeal. 

Mr.  WsBffiKR.  No;  that  is  on  mica,  it  is  on  that  case  that  I  was 
explaimng  to  yoa  as  being  now  under  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  says  here  that  mica  plate  composed  of  small 
fleets  of  mica  pasted  together  to  make  larger  sheets  was  held  to  have 
bem  properly  dassifiea  by  the  surveyor  of  customs  at  the  port  of 
Pittsburg  as  mica  cut  or  trimmed,  under  paragraph  184  of  the  act 
of  1897.  It  was  claimed  to  be  dutiable  under  section  6  as  a  partly 
manufactured  article,  or  under  paragraph  97  as  a  mineral  substance 
not  decorative;  and  this  decision  of  the  general  appraisers  is  under 
review  bv  the  courts. 

Mr.  WsBSTER.  That  is  something  I  was  not  informed  about.  That 
is  the  Westinghouse  case. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  is  collecting  it  according  to  its 
first  claim. 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes;  it  is  collecting  12  cents  a  pound  and  20  per 
cent. 


STATEMEHT  OF  HPBEET  H.  WARD,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  BEF- 
RESENTIHO  .THE  FBODVCEBS  OF  AMEBICAN  MICA 

Fridat,  November  87, 1908. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Ward,  are  you  making  any  money? 

Mr.  Ward.  I  will  state,  sir,  that  the  company  that  I  represent,  the 
Great  Southern  Mica  Company^  is  a  company  that  was  started  two 
vears  ago  for  the  purpose  of  mming  and  manufacturing  mica.  We 
b^an  to  develop  the  undeveloi)ed  mica  field  of  Alabama.  We  built  a 
plant  in  Heflin,  Ala.  Early  in  this  last  summer  we  increased  our 
operations  and  went  into  North  Carolina.  We  have  been  devoting  a 
piod  deal  of  our  attention  to  North  Carolina,  and  are  now  havmg 
constructed  for  us.  in  Asheville,  a  manufacturing  plant.  We  have 
three  or  four  small  manufacturing  plants  at  present  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Grigos.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  you  are  making  any 
money  or  not? 

ilr.  Ward.  We  do  not  know  yet  whether  we  are  making  money 
or  not 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  still  live  in  hope,  however? 

Mr.  Ward.  We  still  live  in  hope. 

You  have  heard  from  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer  who  makes  a  thing  that  we  do 
not  make  and  can  not  make — that  is,  this  patented  mica  plate,  the 
patent  on  which  expires  in  about  a  year,  i  ou  have  heard  from  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  in  the  manufacturing  business  for  years, 
widi  valuable  experience  back  of  him.  I  am  here  to  represent  the 
producers  and  manufacturers  of  American  mica,  as  distinguished 
from  foreign  mica. 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me  a  moment  while  I  make  an  inquiry. 
Does  Mr.  W.  Vance  Brown  want  to  be  heard  on  this  subject? 
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Mr.  Brown,  Yes,sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  be  heard  next? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  Mr.  B.  C.  Grindstaff  ? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right    Go  ahead,  Mr.  Ward. 

Mr.  Ward.  I  will  state  that  when  I  first  heard  of  this  meeting  I 
was  away  from  home.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  home  sincse  then; 
and  I  perhaps  can  not  answer  all  of  the  questions  the  sentlemen 
would  like  to  put  to  me.  But  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Grinc^taff  will 
be  able  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be  put,  for  they  have  both 
been  in  the  business  for  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  do  not  want  us  to  croas- 
examine  you,  but  to  cross-examine  them? 

Mr.  Ward.  No;  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  mean  that  I  may  not  be  able 
to  answer  some  questions  that  you  may  put;  and  with  your  permis- 
sion I  would  like  to  refer  such  questions  to  them  to  answer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  All  right. 

Mr.  Ward.  Representing  certain  producers  and  manufacturers  of 
American  mica,  we  submit  for  your  consideration  a  brief  summary 
of  the  mica  industry  as  it  at  present  exists  in  this  country.  We 
would  also  call  }^our  attention  to  the  competition  to  which  it  is  now 
subjected  by  the  importation  of  foreign  mica,  more  particularly  from 
India,  imder  the  present  tariff  and  rulings  thereon. 

Quoting  from  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  report  on  "  The 

{)roduction  of  mica  in  1907,"  we  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
owing  facts : 

"  The  total  value  of  the  production  of  mica  in  the  United  States  in 
1907  amounted  to  $392,111.  This  production  came  from  11  States- 
North  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  Colorado, 
New  Hampshire,  Idaho,  Georgia,  Virginia,  New  Mexico,  and  Maine — 
here  named  in  order  of  the  value  of  tneir  output. 

"  The  importation  for  the  vear  1907  amounted  in  value  to  $925,259,'' 
approximately  two  and  one-half  times  the  value  of  the  mica  mined  in 
the  United  States. 

The  bulk  of  the  importations  have  been  from  India,  possibly,  in 
value,  at  a  ratio  of  2  for  India  to  1  for  Canada. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  mica  commercially  valuable:  Muscovite  and 
phlogopite;  95  per  cent  of  the  American  mica  is  muscovite;  95  per 
cent  of  the  India  mica  is  muscovite ;  95  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  mica 
is  phlogopite,  commonly  called  "  amber." 

Muscovite  mica  is  used  in  the  stove  trade,  the  electrical  trade,  the 
lamp-chimney  trade,  and  when  ground,  in  the  wall  paper  and  other 
decorating  trades;  also  for  roofing,  as  a  lubricant,  as  an  annealer,  and 
in  built-up  electrical-composition  work. 

Phlogopite  or  amber  mica  is  used  almost  entirely  in  the  electrical 
trade,  ana  when  ground  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  musco- 
vite excepting  decorative  work. 

Muscovite  mica  is  found  principally  in  veins  of  feldspar  and  quartz 
in  varying  proportions.  In  the  United  States  these  mica-beaxing 
veins  have  been  worked  in  a  somewhat  haphazard  fashion  by  people 
of  small  means,  who  have  in  turn,  sold  their  product  to  mica  manu- 
facturers and  dealers. 


1903 $143,128 

1904 120, 316 

1906 178. 688 

1906 274, 990 

1907 392,  111 
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The  present  tariff  of  1897  has  been  productiye  of  the  following  re- 
salts  in  production  of  mica  in  the  United  States: 

1897 $96,226 

1S98 131,098 

1899 121,466 

1900 147,960 

1901 118, 678 

1902 118,829 

During  the  past  few  years  the  demand  for  mica  as  an  insulator 
for  electrical  work  has  been  so  great  as  to  increase  the  importation 
of  mica  very  much  out  of  proportion  to  what  the  increase  in  home 
mining  would  have  been  had  the  home  industry  had  a  higher  pro- 
tective tariff,  or  possibly  even  had  it  received  the  benefit  of  the  pres- 
ent tariff  as  was  originally  intended. 

Our  Mr.  Grindstaff  has  had  some  correspondence  with  Solicitor 
Kemp,  of  New  York,  which  he  will  present  when  he  takes  my  place. 

The  importations,  in  value,  have  been  as  follows: 

19a3 L $317, 960 

19(>4 263,714 

1905 403, 766 

1906 : 1, 042, 608 

1907 926,269 

The  above  figures  of  home  production  and  importation  are  taken 
from  the  United  States  report. 

The  development  of  mica  mines  in  India  and  in  Canada  is  far  in 
advance,  and  is  more  extensive  than  in  the  United  States.  In  many 
Canadian  mines,  the  mica  is  found  in  a  soft  phosphate  rock,  the  mica 
being  a  by-product  All  the  Canadian  mines  are  a  soft-rock  forma- 
tion, open  quarry  work,  consequently  mined  at  a  much  lower  cost 
than  otherwise  possible. 

Our  domestic  mines  are  for  the  most  part  in  hard-rock  formation, 
seldom  open  quarry  work,  consequently  a  high  mining  cost.  Should 
these  domestic  mines  become  more  developed,  so  that  more  extensive 
operations  might  be  undertaken,  this  mining  cost  would  be  reduced. 

If  the  margin  of  profit  on  doinestic  mining  could  be  increased, 
capital  could  be  induced  to  enter  mica-mining  industry  (I  saj  "  min- 
ing,**  as  distinguished  from  manufacturing) ,  which  is  now  being  done 
in  a  crude  way  by  small  operators  in  an  intermittent  manner.  The 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  surveys  of  the  various  mica- 
producing  States,  and  the  reports  of  several  geologists  and  others 
qualified  to  know  agree  that  there  are  sufficient  mica  deposits  in  the 
United  States  to  supply  the  entire  home  consumption  of  muscovite 
mica. 

Muscovite  mica  is  white  mica.  Since  coming  here  I  have  been  told 
by  a  North  Carolinian  that  there  is  enough  in  North  Carolina  to  do 
t&at;  and  I  have  also  been  told  by  a  gentleman  owning  mines  in  New 
Hampshire  that  there  is  enough  mica  in  New  Hampshire  to  do  that. 

The  India  fields  produce  the  same  varieties  of  mica  as  our  own 
home  fields,  and  supply  the  markets  of  Europe,  in  addition  to  fur- 
nishing more  mica  for  the  United  States  than  tne  home  fields  furnish. 
I  should  judge  that  they  furnish  twice  as  much.  These  fields  of 
India  have  b^n  worked  m  an  extensive  manner  with  an  abundance 
of  English  and  East  India  capital. 
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Here  is  the  principal  thinff  we  have  trouble  with:    The  wages 

f)aid  in  the  India  fields  are  &om  6  cents  to  15  cents  per  day;  the 
abor  cost  is  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  mining  and  manu- 
facturing. The  wages  in  the  United  States  fields  are  from  $1  to  $2.50 
per  day  for  mining,  and  from  65  cents  to  $2.50  per  day  in  fJie  fac- 
tories, where  some  women  are  employed. 

The  present  tariff  on  mica  is  as  follows:  Paragraph  184,  page  24, 
of  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  verbatim : 

Mica,  unmanufactured  or  rough  trimmed  only,  six  cents  per  pound  and 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  mica,  cut  or  trimmed,  twelve  cents  per  pound 
and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

About  a  year  ago  the  question  was  raised  by  importers  as  to  tlie 
mterpretation  of  this  paragraph:  namely,  what  constituted  the  dif- 
ference between  unmanufactured  or  rough-trimmed  mica,  on  one 
hand,  and  mica  cut  or  trimmed,  on  the  other  hand.  Government 
appraisers  have,  we  believe,  decided  erroneously  on  this  question, 
allowing  a  great  deal  of  mica  to  be  admitted  at  6  cents  per  pound 
duty  which  should'  have  paid  12  cents  per  pound.  We  believe  this 
to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  indefinite  wording  of  the  para- 
graph, and  we  understand  that  there  is  yet  conflict  between  the  Qov- 
emment  and  the  importers  as  a  result  of  this  wording.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  our  minds  out  that  the  framers  of  that  paragraph  intended 
to  put  a  higher  duty  on  manufactured  mica  than  upon  unmanufac- 
tured mica. 

We  therefore  suggest  a  change  of  the  wording  of  paragraph  184 
to  make  more  clear  the  intention  of  the  Government.  We  ako  ask 
an  increase  in  the  ad  valorem  duty  from  20  per  cent,  as  at  present,  to 
40  per  cent,  so  that  the  domestic  mines  may  be  developed  and  made 
more  extensive  by  the  attraction  of  capital  to  mica  mining.  We 
therefore  respectfully  suggest  the  following  for  section  184 : 

Mica,  unmanufactured  or  roughly  thumb  trimmed  only,  six  cents  per  pound 
and  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  mica,  manufactured  in  any  form,  or  knife 
or  shear  or  machine  trimmed,  or  cut  to  pattern,  or  split  to  a  thickness  of  less 
than  five  one- thousandths  (5/1000)  of  an  inch,  twelve  cents  per  pound  and 
forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

This  is  signed  by  the  Great  Southern  Mica  Company,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Hubert  H.  Ward;  Asheville  Mica  Companv,  Asheville, 
N.  C. ;  W.  Vance  Brown ;  Buchanan  &  Grindstott,  and  6.  C*  Grind- 
stott. 

We  have  the  peculiar  condition  existing  in  this  country  at  the  pres- 
ent time  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  mines  in  the  country  being 
closed  down.  There  is  present  in  this  room  to-night  a  gentleman  who 
owns  what  is  said  to  be  the  most  valuable  mica  mine  in  the  United 
States,  located  in  New  Hampshire.  He  has  it  closed  down,  because 
he  can  buy  India  mica  cheaper  than  he  can  operate  his  own  mine.  I 
said  to  him:  "  If  you  could  get  labor  at  10  or  15  cents  a  day,  you 
would  work  your  mine,  would  you  not?  "  He  said:  "  Yes;  I  would 
go  out  of  the  manufacturing  business  and  work  my  mine." 

The  Canadian  mica  must  come  in  regardless  of  the  duty,  as  has 
been  said.  That  must  be  used,  and  is  not  so  directly  in  competition 
with  the  American  mica  as  is  the  white  mica  of  India.  If  the  mines 
of  this  country  could  be  developed  on  a  businesslike  scale,  we  believe 
that  enoug[h  volume  and  a  sufficiently  steady  volume  would  result 
to  make  it  impossible  to  find  conditions  existing  here  such  as  I  believe 
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hive  eidsted  in  the  past,  where  the  India  producers  have  simply 
held  up  the  market  and  got  any  price  that  they  wanted  because  they 
knew  that  the  manufacturers  of  mica  could  not  get  a  steady  supply 
from  the  American  mines.  Our  contention  for  the  increased  duty 
is  in  order  that  the  American  miner  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
develop  the  American  mines  to  such  an  extent  that  the  market  will 
DO  longer  be  subject  to  the  fluctuations  or  the  dictations  of  the 
English  and  Indian  capitalists  who  own  the  Indian  mines.  While 
it  might  temporarily  increase  the  cost  of  mica  to  the  manufacturer 
in  some  instances,  it  would  only  be  for  a  short  time.  In  the  long  run, 
when  the  mines  of  this  country  have  been  sufficiently  developed  to  equal 
the  India  product,  the  only  protection  necessary  would  be  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  tKe  labor  in  India  and  the  cost  of  labor  in 
this  country.  I  am  contending  for  a  duty  for  the  development  of 
American  mica  mining. 

3Ir.  BoNYNGE.  What  is  the  cost  of  transportation  from  India? 

Mr.  Wabd.  I  was  told  in  New  York  recently  that  it  was  about 
20  cents  per  hundred  pounds  from  India  to  New  York.  The  cost 
by  rail  from  North  Carolina  to  New  York  is  $1.60  per  hundred 
potmds  on  the  manufactured  product. 

Mr.  BoNYKGE.  And  how  much  from  India? 

Mr.  Wabd.  Twenty  cents. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  You  can  bring  it  from  India  cheaper  than  you  can 
from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  Wabd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  You  speak  about  Canadian  mica  being  absolutely 
necessary.    That  can  not  be  shut  out  anyway  ? 

Mr.  Wabd.  That  is,  the  Canadian  mica  is  this  amber  mica. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  That  is  not  produced  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Wabd.  It  is  not  found-  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Could  that  be  so  defined  and  described  in  the  tariff 
that  it  could  be 

Mr.  Wabd  (interrupting).  Differentiated  from  the  India  mica? 

Jlr.  CocKBAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wabd.  I  think  it  could ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  As  I  understand  it,  you  would  be  in  favor  of  mak- 
ing that  free? 

Mr.  Wabd.  Not  free;  no,  sir.  I  would  have  a  small  duty  on  the 
Canadian  mica.  As  it  is  at  present,  the  small  sizes  of  Canadian  mica 
can  not  be  brought  into  this  country  because  of  the  6  cents  per  pound 
charsed  on  that  grade  of  mica.  As  a  result,  Mr.  Cockran^  I  under- 
stand that  in  Canada  there  are  great  lots  of  that  small  mica  which 
have  been  culled  over  and  left  after  the  run  of  mine  has  been  culled. 
This  has  been  left  because  it  was  too  small  to  bring  in  under  the  6- 
cents-per-pound  duty.  There  is  a  department  of  the  mica  business 
called  the  washer  business;  and  Mr.  Vance  Brown,  who  will  suc- 
ceed me,  will  speak  of  that.  If  the  Canadian  mica  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted free,  it  would  be  a  handicap  upon  the  American  miner  for 
this  reason :  As  it  is  at  present  constituted,  the  only  way  that  any 
profit  can  be  gotten  out  of  American  mining  at  all  is  by  using  the 
punched  mica  and  the  stove  mica  of  all  grades  for  electrical  mica; 
and  then  we  have  been  taking  the  scrap  and  grinding  it  to  ground 
mica  for  use  in  the  arts  and  annealing  and  lubricating  and  things  of 
that  kind.    It  is  used  in  the  making  of  wall  paper. 
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Mr.  CocKBAN.  Then  the  Canadian  mica  does  come  in  competition 
with  the  American  mica  in  some  particulars? 

Mr.  Wabd.  It  does.    You  refer  to  the  Canadian  mica  f 

Mr.  Cogkran.  The  Canadian  mica  must  come  in  competition  with 
the  American  mica  in  some  directions,  but  not  many  ? 

Mr.  Wabd.  It  comes  in  competition  with  the  American  mica  in  the 
washer  business. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Therefore  you  would  put  a  small  duty  on  the  Cana- 
dian mica? 

Mr.  Wabd.  I  would  put  a  small  duty  on  the  Canadian  mica. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Of  about  how  much? 

Mr.  Wabd.  I  would  put  a  duty  on  it  of  from  3  to  6  cents  a  pound, 
according  to  the  size. 

Mr.  Cockban.  It  is  6  cents  a  pound  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Wabd.  Yes;  but  I  would  cut  that. 

Mr.  CocKBAK.  Would  you  cut  it  to,  say,  2  cents? 

Mr.  Ward.  I  would  prefer,  Mr.  Cockran,  to  have  Mr.  Brown,  who 
is  very  familiar  with  that  matter,  answer  that  question,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Cockban.  All  right;  all  right.  As  to  the  Indian  labor,  and  the 
comparison  you  instituted  with  the  labor  of  this  country,  you  would 
not  claim  that  Indian  labor  would  produce  anything  like  the  amount 
that  American  labor  would  in  the  same  field  ? 

Mr.  Wabd.  The  Indian  mines,  I  imderstand,  Mr.  Cockran,  have 
largely  been,  in  the  past,  in  a  soft  decomposed  kaolin,  which  can  easily 
be  dug  with  a  pick ;  whereas  most  of  our  mines  (the  greater  portion 
of  them,  at  least)  in  North  Carolina  are  in  quite  a  hard  rock,  requir- 
ing either  hand  drilling,  or,  to  be  properly  worked,  machine  drills. 

Mr.  Cockban.  Then  so  far  as  you  mstitute  a  comparison  between 
the  cost  of  labor  in  India  and  the  cost  of  labor  in  this  country,  you 
would  not  have  us  understand  for  a  moment  that  an  Indian  ryot 
could  produce  in  the  course  of  a  day  anything  like  what  an  Ajneri- 
can  laborer  could? 

Mr.  Wabd.  Probably  not,  Mr.  Cockran.    I  have  not  the  figures. 

Mr.  Cockban.  That  is  all  I  want. 

Mr.  Wabd.  You  see,  we  are  paying  an  average  of  ten  times  per  man 
what  they  are  paying  in  India  tor  labor;  ana  according  to  our  own 
experience  in  tne  South,  the  cost  of  labor  is  80  per  cent  of  our  total 
cost  In  India,  where  I  understand  they  do  not  use  machinery,  I 
should  judce  that  the  labor  percentage  would  go  up  to  even  90  or  95 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Cockban.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  compare  the  number 
of  men  required  for  the  construction,  say,  of  a  line  of  railway  in  this 
country  with  the  nimiber  required  on  a  line  of  railway  in  England, 
given  about  the  same  levels? 

Mr.  Wabd.  I  know  it  is  much  greater  in  this  country — ^yes;  I  know 
that  to  be  true. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Where  are  the  factories  that  manufacture  mica 
located  ? 

Mr.  Wabd.  The  manufacturing  plants  are  in  New  York  City  and 
in  Schenectady  and  in  South  Newton  Falls. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  Principally  in  the  East;  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
countrv  ? 

Mr.  ^Vabd.  Our  plants  are  all  in  tlie  South. 
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Mr.  BomrKGB.  What  is  the  cost  of  freight  on  mica  from  Colorado? 
Do  vou  knowl 

Mr.  Wabd.  I  do  not;  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  find  out  I 
know  it  is  very  high. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  no  mines  in  British  America  or  Canada? 

Mr.  Ward.  No;  our  company  has  no  mines  outside  of  Alabama  and 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Bamdeex.  But  you  represent  all  these  companies^  do  you  not — 
the  northern  ccnnpanies  as  well  as  the  southern  companies? 

Mr.  Ward.  This  paper  of  ours  represents  practically  the  southern 
oompanies. 

Mr.  Randell.  Does  it  include  the  companies  in  New  York  and 
Sdienectadyf 

Mr.  Ward.  No;  we  do  not  represent  them.  They  are  asking  for 
one  duty  and  we  are  asking  for  another. 

Mr.  Randelu.  Have  they  any  interests  in  Canada  in  this  respect? 

Mr.  Ward.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  was  here  has  interests  in 
Canada;  yes.  One  of  the  others  has  the  patented,  built-up  micanite. 
I  believe  his  patent  runs  out  next  year.  They  use  the  amber  mica 
for  that,  I  believe. 


STATEKEUT  of  B.  C.  OBINBSTAEF,  of  north  CAROLINA,  BEFBE- 
SENTnrO  THE  AHEBICAN  HINEBS  OF  MICA. 

Friday,  November  Wf^  1908. 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  I  represent  the  miners.  I  am  a  miner.  I  do  not 
manufacture.  Under  the  present  tariff  we  have  not  made  mining 
pajr.  I  think  we  would  have  made  it  pay  if  we  had  had  the  full  benefit 
of  it. 

I  want  to  read  you  a  part  of  a  letter  from  the  solicitor  of  customs 
here: 

I  find  tliat  there  la  a  considerable  quantity  of  mica  being  imported  from  time 
to  time  which  appears  to  be  cut  mica.  I  inclose  a  sample  which  will  illustrate 
what  I  mean.  Tou  will  observe  that  just  inside  tbe  edge  of  the  mica  there  is  a 
Itiie  drawn  or  scribed  "  for  further  cutting."  The  importers  insist  that  this  is 
not  cut  mica,  because  it  is  not  cut  to  commercial  size,  the  commercial  size  being 
rqiresented  by  the  interior  line — 

Which  would  mean  to  be  recut.  In  bringing  mica  in  in  that  shape 
we  practically  lose  the  tariff  on  it.  The  valuation  of  the  sheet  mica  is 
only  about  one-third  the  value  of  the  cut  mica,  and  they  evade  two- 
thirds  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  to  begin  with.  Then  they  evade  one- 
half  of  the  specific  duty;  so  we  only  get  very  little  benefit  from  the 
tariff  that  is  already  on  mica.  Last  year  the  whole  American  indus- 
try produced  only  about  one-third  of  the  mica  that  was  used. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Used  where?    Used  here,  or  used  everywhere? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  Used  in  the  United  States ;  and  if  we  had  had  the 
protection  that  was  intended  for  us  under  this  tariff  we  would  have 
produced  75  or  80  per  cent,  and  could  do  it  if  we  were  protected  as 
the  framers  of  the  present  tariff  intended  that  we  should  oe. 

Mr.  Griggs.  This  gentleman  sitting  over  here,  who  was  testifying 
whesQ  I  came  in,  said  that  mica  mining  could  not  be  profitably  done 
m  the  United  States.    Did  you  hear  him  say  that? 

Mr.  Griioistaff.  Who  was  that? 
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Mr.  BoNYNGE.  That  is  what  this  witness  says,  too — ^that  it  can  not 
be  profitably  done  in  competition  with  foreign  mining. 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  I  saia  it  could  be  if  we  had  the  protection  that 
we  are  supposed  to  have. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understood  him  to  say,  after  I  came  in,  that  mica 
mining  can  not  be  profitably  done  in  the  United  States  anyway ;  that 
there  is  plenty  of  mica  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  inaccessible. 
Do  you  not  remember  that? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  I  do  not  agree  with  him  on  that  point.  I  have 
been  mining  in  the  United  States  for  twenty  years;  and  if  we  have 
the  proper  protection  against  foreign  cheap  labor  a  mica  mine  in  the 
United  States  will  pay.    It  will  be  a  profitable  business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  them  to  want  a  very  low  duty  on  the 
imported  raw  mica,  as  you  might  call  it,  uncut? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  a  high  duty  on  the  other.  What  do  you  say  to 
that  as  a  miner? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  Of  course  it  does  not  make  so  much  difference  to 
the  manufacturer  what  price  he  pays.  It  does  not  look  to  me  as  if 
it  does.  It  does  not  make  so  much  difference  to  the  man  that  manu- 
factures the  mica.  If  he  pays  a  high  price  for  it,  he  sells  his  prod- 
uct higher;  and  if  he  pays  alow  price,  then  he  can  sell  it  lower. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  know  that  all  the  manufacturers  are 
starving? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  Starving? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  Well,  from  what  I  have  heard  some  of  them  say 
here,  they  are  probably  getting  a  little  weak. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  have  nothing  but  automobiles  to  ride  in. 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  But  I  am  not  a  manufacturer;  I  am  a  miner; 
and  unless  we  are  protected  mining  in  this  country  is  not  profitable. 
But  I  am  not  asking  now  for  a  higher  tariff.  I  am  only  askinc  for  the 
tariff  that  we  already  have.  I  feel  that  we  would  be*  all  right  if  we 
had  gotten  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  these  manufacturers  ask  that  it  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  I  know  they  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  opposed  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  like  to 
have  things  stand  just  as  they  are? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  I  want  the  wording  of  that  clause 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  want  the  definition  made  plain  ? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  would  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  Mr.  Brown  read  that,  did  he  not?  I  would  sug- 
gest the  language  that  we  have  just  read  here.  We  will  have  it  in 
the  briefs. 

The  Acting  Chairman  (Mr.  Dalzell).  That  was  at  the  end  of 'his 
brief. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  agree  with  what  Mr.  Brown  proposed  ? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  want  the  distinction  drawn  between  the  cut 
and  the  rough  mica  ? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  Yes ;  and  the  sheet  mica. 
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Mr.  Griogs.  You  and  Mr.  Brown  stand  right  together  all  the  way 
through,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  GBiin>8TAFF.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  are  against  these  other  gentlemen  who  talked 
tons! 

Mr.  Grindstafp.  I  am  against  those  that  want  the  tariff  taken  off, 
of  course,  because  I  do  not  manufacture  mica.    I  only  mine  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  blame  you. 


STATEMEirr  OF  L.  W.  EIH6SLET,  BEPBESENTIHa  ETTOEITE  HTTN- 
SELL  &  CO.,  NEW  YOBK  CITY,  BELATTTE  TO  MICA. 

Friday,  November  27, 1908. 

Mr.  Griggs.  One  question  before  you  proceed.  Are  you  a  manu- 
&cturer  of  micaf 

Mr.  KiNGSLET.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  miner  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  making  any  money  ? 

Mr.  E^ixGSLET.  Not  much  this  year.  We  have  made  money.  I  am 
a  miner  in  this  country,  and  I  am  a  miner  in  India. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  made  money  last  yearl 

Mr.  Ejngsley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And*  all  the  time  before  that? 

Mr.  Kingslet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  simply  did  not  make  any  money  this  year? 

Mr.  Kingslet.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  a  miner  in  this  country,  and  I  have 
been  in  business  for  thirty  years.  I  am  a  miner  and  a  handler  of 
mica.  M)r  experience  has  been,  in  thirty  years,  that  we  can  not  get 
enough  mica  m  this  country  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  consumers  in  this  country  for  the  reason  that  the 
American  mines,  in  my  opinion,  do  not  run  as  rich  as  they  do  in  other 

CiTis  of  the  world.  As  far  as  American  labor  goes,  we  have  as  cheap 
bor  in  North  Carolina  as  in-  any  other  part  of  the  country ;  but  my 
opinion  is  that  if  you  put  up  the  duty  on  mica  you  will  not  get  enoum 
to  supply  the  American  consumption,  and  the  mica  that  is  used  in  Uie 
manutacture  of  what  is  called  "  micanite,"  or  "  micabestin,"  or  "  built- 
up  mica,"  you  can  not  get  in  this  country. 

It  will  not  split  as  readily  and  is  not  suitable  for  use  in  built-up 
material.  I  do  not  ask  any  reduction  in  the  duty ;  I  am  only  asking 
to  have  the  duty  as  it  is  at  present,  but  I  would  suggest  that  the  duty 
be  taken  off  amber  mica  and  the  duty  reduced  on  the  same  small  sizes 
of  American  mica,  and  raised  enough  to  counterbalance  that  on  the 
larger  sizes.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  BoNYi«GE.  Are  you  the  owner  of  a  producing  mica  mine  in 
Canada? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Do  you  ship  your  mica  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  KiKGSLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  much  did  you  ship  last  year? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  I  could  not  teiryou ;  possibly  25,000  or  50,000.  We 
arc  only  half  owners.  Our  English  company  is  the  other  half  owner, 
and  it  has  been  divided  between  London  and  this  country. 
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Mr.  BoNTNGB.  Do  you  own  a  producing  mica  mine  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  KiNGSLET.  Yes,  sir;  three  or  four  of  them. 

Mr.  BoNYNOB.  Are  you  shipping  mica  from  those  mines? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  How  much  mica  did  you  produce  from  the  Ameri- 
can mines  last  year? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  We  produced  very  little  this  year,  because  business 
was  dull. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  And  you  shipped  50,000  tons  or  pounds  from  India? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Pounds.  I  was  half  owner  with  Mr.  Grindstaff  of 
a  mine  down  South,  also. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  Is  that  mine  working? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  It  is  working,  but  it  has  not  paid  in  the  last  two 
years,  and  so  we  sold  it  out. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  You  sold  it  and  are  getting  the  mica  from  India 
now? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  freight  rate  from  India  to  New  York! 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  About  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Griggs.  A  dollar  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir.  It  comes  by  direct  steamers  from  Madras 
and  Calcutta  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Griggs.  These  gentlemen  were  mistaken  who  said  it  was  ship- 
ped in  for  less  than  a  dollar  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  happen  to  have  paid  that  rate? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  And  you  naturally  remember  the  rate. 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  have  a  recollection  of  what  it  is,  yourself? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir.  It  may  be  by  sailing  vessels  below  a  dol- 
lar, but  not  by  a  steamer. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  do  you  ship  yours,  by  sailing  vessel  or  steamer! 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Direct  to  New  York. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  By  sailing  vessel  or  steamer? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  By  steamer.  Mica  is  valuable,  and  we  want  to  get 
it  here  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  India  ? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  They  have  gone  up  lately.  I  think  it  is  about  20  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Twenty  cents  a  man? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  do  not  do  half  or  one-third  as 
much  work  as  an  American  laborer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  pav  in  America? 

Mr.  I&NGSLEY.  A  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  down  South, 
now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter? 

Mr,  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  say  that  the  eflSciency  of  that  labor  in 
India  is  not  more  than  as  one  to  three  or  four,  compared  to  the  Amer- 
ican labor? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  about  all,  I  think. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  as  compared  with  negro  labor  down  South  ? 
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Mr.  EiNQSLET.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  use  negro  labor  down  South. 
In  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  there  are  no  negroes  to  speak  of. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  any  interests  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  factory  there. 

Mr.  Kanobll.  Do  you  want  the  duty  taken  off  for  Canada? 

Mr.  EiKGSLBY.  I  will  not  say  take  it  off ;  reduce  it  considerably. 

Mr.  Randeix.  Have  you  a  half  interest  in  these  mines  in  North. 
Carolina  and  Alabama? 

Mr.  EiNGSiiEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randeix.  I  imderstood  the  other  gentlemen  representing  them 
to  say  that  they  had  no  interest  in  these  North  Carolina  mines. 

Mr.  KiNGSLBY.  No;  we  have  three  or  four  mines  there,  but  not  with 
those  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Rai«^dell.  You  want  the  duty  reduced  between  here  and 
Canada? 

Mr.  Ejkgsley.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Randell.  And  you  want  the  duty  reduced  all  around? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  ask  for  any  reduction  on  North 
Carolina,  except  I  would  reduce  it  on  the  very  small  sizes  but  raise 
it  on  the  other  sizes  to  counterbalance  the  reduction  on  the  small. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  that  bring  the  small  sizes  in  competition, 
then,  with  the  mica  producer  here? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  I  will  tell  you.  We  use  that  built-up  mica  and  mica 
that  is  not  produced  down  South  in  making  splittings  with  the  mica- 
nite  or  built-up  mica.  We  can  not  use  a  mica  produced  in  this 
country  in  the  manufacture  of  built-up  mica. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  explain  the  technical  reason  why? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Because  that  is  used  in  railway  coppers ;  that  is  used 
in  railway  work,  and  it  has  to  be  as  soft  as  the  copper,  and  the  large 
companies  will  not  use  any  mica  except  amber  mica,  because  they 
have  got  to  harden  their  copper.  They  will  pay  twice  as  much  for 
amber  mica  in  order  to  get  it,  rather  than  to  use  any  other  mica.  It 
is  necessary  in  railway  work. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  do  they  use  that  in  railway  work  ? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  They  use  it  for  the  commutators,  for  insulating  pur- 


BBIEP  STTBHITTED  BY  1.  W.  KINGSLEY,  OF  NEW  TOBE  CITY, 
BELATIVE  TO  THE  MICA  INDTJSTBY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  27, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  "  184.  Mica,  unmanufactured,  or  rough  trimmed  only, 
six  cents  per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  mica,  cut  or 
trimmed,  twelve  cents  per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem.'' 

This  paragraph  relates  to  the  importation  of  mineral  used  in 
sheets  for  insulation  in  electrical  machines,  in  doors  and  other  parts 
of  stoves  surrounding  the  fire  chamber,  certain  forms  of  lamp  chim- 
neys, ete.  The  major  part  of  the  world's  output  of  white  mica  is 
produced  in  India,  and  amber  mica  is  produced  commercially  only 
in  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  Canada. 
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The  production  in  the  States  and  the  importation  into  the  States 
in  pounds  and  value  in  the  years  1905, 1906,  and  1907  is  shown  by  the 
following  table : 


ProdU49e<l  In  United 
StatM. 

Imported. 

Pounds. 

Yaloe. 

Povndf. 

Value. 

1906 

1906 - 

924,876 
1,423,100 
1»QW,182 

1100,782 
252,248 
84»,S11 

1,188,449 
2,412.261 
8,448,461 

731.488 

1907 

l.S96,aO0 

The  market  value  of  white  mica  imported  is  based  upon  merchanta- 
ble sizes  of  the  sheets,  which  are  classed  as  No.  6,  having  an  area  of 
1  to  3  square  inches;  No.  5,  having  an  area  of  8  to  6  square  inches; 
No.  4,  having  an  area  of  6  to  10  square  inches;  No.  3,  having  an  area 
of  10  To  16  square  inches ;  No.  2,  na ving  an  area  of  16  to  26  square 
inches;  No.  1,  having  an  area  of  25  square  inches,  and  up. 

Amber  mica  differs  slightly  in  the  merchantable  form,  being  classed 
as  1  inch  by  1  inch,  1  inch  by  2  inches,  2  inches  by  3  inches,  2  inches 
by  4  inches,  3  inches  by  5  inches,  4  inches  by  6  inches,  5  inches  by  8 
inches. 

The  market  price  of  the  sizes  above  described  varies  from  5  cents 
per  pound  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  pound,  or  even  more. 

The  present  tariff,  as  appears  by  paragraph  184,  levies  a  specific 
duty  01 6  cents  per  pound  without  regard  to  size,  with  a  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty. 

Amber  mica,  which  is  softer  than  white  mica,  is  produced,  as  above 
stated,  only  in  Quebec  and  Ontario,  is  not  found  in  the  United  States 
in  workable  veins,  is  necessar}r  to  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  electric  motors  for  street  railway  service.  It  does  not  come  into 
competition  with  white  mica,  and,  not  beinff  obtainable  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  our  opinion  that  there  should  be  no  duty  upon  amber 
mica. 

The  specific  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  varies  from  100  per  cent  of 
the  marlcet  value  of  the  mica  clown  to  5  per  cent  or  less.  Wlien  this 
specific  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  was  put  upon  mica  the  smaller 
sizes,  which  are  now  chiefty  used  for  electrical  insulation,  were  then 
thrown  away,  and  the  smallest  of  the  sizes  used  was  valued  at  50 
cents  per  pound  or  higher.  ITnder  such  conditions  a  specific  duty  of 
6  cents  per  pound  did  not  seem  illogical.  At  the  present  time  the 
very  small  sizes  are  in  demand  and  the  specific  duty  of  6  cents  per 
pound  is  very  excessive  on  those  sizes. 

There  can  be  no  possible  reason  why  the  duty  on  white  mica  should 
not  be  fixed  to  bear  equally  upon  all  merchantable  sizes  of  .mica  im- 
ported. This  may  be  accomplished  by  revising  the  specific  duty  sub- 
stantially as  follows:  One  cent  per  pound  upon  No.  6,  2  cents  per 
pound  upon  No.  5,  4  cents  per  pound  upon  No.  4,  6  cents  per  pound 
upon  No.  3,  8  cents  per  pound  upon  No.  2,  10  cents  per  pound  upon 
No.  1. 

The  total  number  of  employees  engaged  in  the  production  of  mica 
in  the  United  States  has  not  at  any  time  exceeded  1,000  or  2,000  per- 
sons. At  the  present  time  the  number  is  probably  less  than  1,000. 
The  manufacturing  industries  which  use  imported  mica  have  em- 
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plovees  numbering  at  least  50,000  persons,  and  they  export  annually  to 
foreign  countries  goods  into  the  manufacture  of  which  mica  enters,  sub- 
ject to  foreign  competition,  of  a  value  at  least  fifty  times  the  value  of 
all  the  mica  produced  in  the  United  States.  There  is  every  reason 
why  a  just  and  level  tariff  should  be  placed  upon  the  various  sizes 
of  white  mica.  The  present  tariff  does  not  fit  present  conditions, 
which  have  arisen  since  the  present  tariff  law  was  enacted. 

We*therefore  recommend  and  urge  the  amendment  of  paragraph 
184  by  eliminating  the  duty  on  amber  mica  and  by  revising  tne 
specific  duty  on  white  mica  as  above  set  forth* 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Eugene  MuNSELii, 
68  Church  Street j  New  York* 


NICKEL. 

[Paragraph  185.] 

HOV.  PETEB  FOBTEB,  H.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEB  OF  W.  A.  JAMESON, 
HIAGASA  FALLS,  S.  T.,  BELATIVE  TO  BEFINED  NICKEL. 

Niagara  Faixs,  N.  Y.,  January  2^  1909. 
Hon.  PmsB  A.  Porter,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Porter:  I  understand  there  is  more  or  less  of  a  con- 
certed movement  being  made  by  the  German  silver  rolling  mill 
interests  to  have  the  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  on  refined  nickel 
removed  in  the  amended  tariff  bill  that  is  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

While  not  directly  interested  in  the  rolling  mills,  our  company 
uses  something  like  2,000,000  pounds  of  German  silver  per  year,  and 
inasmudi  as  about  20  per  cent  of  this  German  silver,  conmionly  called 
in  this  country  "  nickel  silver,"  is  refined  nickel,  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  we  are  interested  in  having  this  duty  removed. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
continuing  this  duty  upon  nickel. 

If  you  nave  an  opportunity  to  take  this  matter  up  with  Congress- 
man HUl,  of  Connecticut,  who  is  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  will 
greatly  appreciate  it. 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  A.  Jameson. 

STEEL  AND  METALLIC  PENS. 

[Paragraph  186.1 

BBIEF  SUBHITTED  BY  CEBTAIN  MANUTACTTIBERS  OF  PENS,  ASK- 
nrO  FOE  CONTINTTANCE  OF  PEESENT  DTITIES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  fS8j  1908. 
GoMMrrrEE  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  Z>.  C, 
Gentlemen  :  We  respectfully  ask  for  a  continuance  of  the  present 
^)ecific  duty  of  12  cents  per  gross  on  steel  and  metallic  pens  other 
taan  gold  pens. 
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The  present  duty  was  fixed  after  a  careful  investi^tion  of  the 
steel-pen  industiy  here  and  abroad,  so  as  to  nearly  equjiize  the  extra 
cost  of  labor  and  material  in  this  country  as  compared  with  the  cost 
in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

No  demand  for  a  decrease  of  duty  on  steel  pens  comes  from  the 
consmner,  and  any  suggestion  to  that  effect  is  from  the  forei^  manu- 
facturer direct  or  through  those  interested' with  them  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean  as  importers.  • 

There  are  six  factories  manufacturing  steel  pens  in  this  country, 
with  capital  of  nearly  $1,000,000  and  more  than  1,000  employees. 

About  20  processes  are  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  pens, 
labor  being  the  principal  item  of  cost  (fourteen-twentieths  of  cost  is 
for  labor). 

The  wages  we  pay  are  more  than  double  what  is  paid  abroad  for 
the  same  work. 

Any  reduction  of  duty  would  seriously  affect,  if  not  destroy  and 
throw  into  foreign  hands,  the  largest  portion  of  our  business  without 
the  least  benefit  to  consumers,  and  at  the  same  time  decrease  or 
entirely  take  away  the  wages  of  our  employees. 

While  our  industry  is  not  large  as  compared  with  many  others,  it 
is  an  important  one  to  the  country,  and  if  necessity  arose  we  could 
supply  all  the  pens  required  in  the  United  States. 

The  steel  we  use  is  not  made  in  this  country,  but  it  has  to  be 
imported  and  a  liberal  duty  paid  thereon. 

From  long  experience  it  is  our  judgment  that  a  specific  duty  is  the 
only  way  to  counteract  evasion  in  our  line  of  goods  and  give  us  the 
needed  protection. 

We  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  no  reduction  be  made  from  the 
present  duty  on  steel  and  metallic  pens. 

The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co., 

Camden^  N.  /. 
By  Alex.  C.  Woode,  Treasurer. 

Also  representing  by  request  the  following  manufacturers  of  pens: 
The  C.  Howard  Hunt  Pen  Company,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Turner  & 
Harrison,  Philadelphia;  Miller  Brothers  Cutlery  Company,  Meri- 
den,  Conn. ;  Eagle  Pencil  Company,  New  York  City. 


BBIEF  STJBHITTEB  BY  PHILIP  BEBOIZHEIMEB,  BEPBESENTnTG 
THE  EAGLE  PENCIL  CO.,  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  STEEL  PENS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  28^  1908. 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  About  9,000  to  10,000  people  are  supported  by  the 
steel  pen  industry. 

Foreign  labor  is  considerably  cheaper  than  American  labor.  Where 
we  pay  dollars^  the  same  kind  of  labor  can  be  engaged  in  England  for 
shillings;  and  m  Germany  and  Austria  labor  is  &om  10  to  15  per  cent 
still  cheaper  than  in  England.  There  are  about  twenty  processes  in 
the  manufacture  of  pens,  most  of  which  are  by  hand,  making  labor  a 
large  item  of  cost 
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The  steel  which  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pens  is  not  produced 
in  this  country  at  all,  and  has  to  be  imported  ana  duty  paid  thereon. 

A  great  manj  countries  put  a  discrimmating  tariff  on  the  American 
product — ^for  instance,  France,  Canada,  all  the  English  colonies. 
Australia,  and  South  Africa,  where  English-made  goods  are  allowed 
to  come  in  at  a  much  lower  rate  of  duty  than  American-made  goods. 

Here  there  are  six  factories;  in  England,  Gtermany,  France,  Italy, 
and  Austria  about  forty,  and  their  output  of  pens  is  considerably 
lar^r,  the  largest  factory  in  England  alone  employing  3,000  hands, 
and  in  spite  of  the  duty  that  has  heretofore  prevailed  on  steel  pens 
the  American  manufacturers  have  not  been  able  to  make  much  head- 
way on  account  of  the  cheaper  labor  abroad  and  the  duty  which  the 
American  manufacturers  have  to  pay  on  s^l. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  above  paragraph  be  not  changed  in 
the  pending  tariff. 

Submittra  by — 

Philip  Berolzheimer, 
S77  Broadway^  New  Tork^ 
Representing  Eagle  Pencil  Co. 

Exhibit  A. — Importations  of  steel  pens  to  the  United  States, 


Quantity 
(grow). 

Value. 

Duty. 

18B7 

661,505 
442,896 
549,365 
504,997 
672,746 
637,923 
504,562 
690,825 
652,136 
627,684 

$188,897 
119,940 
186,729 
129.717 
145,287 
188,739 
122,805 
147,098 
168,284 
180,841 

•44,127 

ins 

60,646 

1899 

65,922 

1900 

60,699 

1903 

1904 , 

64,661 

1906 

60,546 

1906 

70,899 

1907 

75,257 

1908 .* 

63,816 

THE   SPEHCEBIAlf   PEH  COMPANT,  ITEW  TOBK  CITT,  WISHES 
METAIJIC  PEVS  GIVEN  AV  AD  VAIOBEM  DUTT. 

849  Broadway, 
New  York^  December  28^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Sm:  We  respectfully  request  that  the  item  of  metallic  pens  may 
receive  your  attention  in  revising  the  tariff. 

We  are  importers  of  steelpens  undei*  the  trade-mark  "Spencerian." 
They  have  been  made  in  England  since  1860  for  this  company  and 
their  predecessors.  We  are  not  interested  financially  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  pens,  noi:  do  we  know  from  experience  the  cost  of 
making  them.  We  also  import  one  brand  of  pens  known  as  "Perry 
&  Co.'s,  London,"  the  largest  and  one  of  the  oldest  makers  in  Englandf, 
established  1824. 

There  are  many  different  patterns  of  pens,  but  a  limited  number  of 
desirable  styles,  all  of  which  are  copied  by  the  different  manufacturers. 
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The  ''Spencerian"  pens  have  no  fixed  market  in  England,  bat  the 
shapes  and  quaUty  are  similar  to  many  well  known  brands  in  England. 
Messrs.  Oillott&  Sons  and  ourselves  are  probably  the  largest  importers, 
and  most  of  our  patterns  are  similar,  although  Messrs.  Gillott  &  Sons 
make  many  numoers  of  very  fine  and  delicate  pens  for  drawing,  litho- 
graphing and  commercial  use  at  a  very  high  cost. 

xhe  present  specific  rate  of  duty  of  12  cents  per  gross  for  all 
grades  of  pens,  from  the  finest  to  the  school  grades,  m&es  the  pef^ 
cent  age  on  the  actual  cost  range  from  20  to  120  per  cent.  We  beheve 
that  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  auty  is  the  only  just  protection  to  the 
American  manufacturer.  We  respectfullv  suggest  that  you  consider 
the  item  of  metaUic  pens  to  be  made  ad  valorem  and  at  the  same 
rate  of  duty  as  other  ipaetal  goods,  or  manufactures  of  steel,  not 
classified. 

If  we  can  give  you  any  further  information  in  regard  to  the  impor- 
tation of  steel  pens,  we  will  be  pleased  to  do  so. 
Yours  truly, 

The  Sfbncerian  Pen  C!o., 
J.  E.  Smtth,  President. 

THE  C.  HOWABD  HUHT  PEV  COMPAFZ,  CAHDEN,  H.  T.,  ASKS  FOB 
CONTDnrANCE  OF  ?B£SENT  DITTT  OH  METALLIC  FEHS. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  November  «5, 1908.    . 
CoinaTTEE  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

WashiTigton^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  respectfully  ask  for  a  continuance  of  the  present 
specific  duty  of  12  cents  per  gross  on  steel  and  metalUc  pens,  other 
than  gold  pens,  and  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  facta 
as  a  reasonable  justification  for  our  request.  ^ 

The  business  of  manufacturing  steel  pens  in  this  country  has  been 
established  and  maintained  with  great  difficulty  under  the  stress  of 
competition  of  European  manufacturers  enjoying  cheaper  raw  mate- 
rials and  very  much  cheaper  labor;  nevertheless  the  American  indus- 
try has  slowly  but  steadily  increased,  and  American  manufacturers 
are  now  supplying  about  80  per  cent  of  the  steel  pens  used  in  this 
country. 

The  number  of  concerns  now  engaged  in  manufacturing  steel  pens 
in  the' United  States  is  6,  located,  2  in  New  Jersey,  1  in  Pennsylvania, 
1  in  New  York,  and  2  in  Connecticut. 

The  total  capital  now  employed  in  the  business  is  about  $1,000,000. 
(In  1860  few,  ii  any,  steel  pens  were  made  here.  In  1880  the  industry 
was  still  so  small  as  to  be  absolutely  insignificant.  In  1890  there  were 
4  concerns,  with  about  $500,000  invested.)  The  total  number  of 
employees  of  all  kinds  varies  from  900  to  1,100.  The  total  annual 
salary  and  wage  rolls  are  about  $375,000.  The  total  annual  produc- 
tion IS  about  2,000,000  gross. 

Importations  last  year  (the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1908)  were 
627,634  gross,  valued  at  $130,341,  paying  import  duties  of  $63,316. 
Ten  years  ago,  to  wit,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1898,  impor- 
tations were  442,395  gross,  valued  at  $119,940,  pa}dng  import  duties 
of  $50,546.  The  rate  of  duty  was  the  same  both  years,  12  cents  per 
gross,  specific.  The  business  shows  a  growth  during  the  period  of 
85,239  gross. 
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Information  as  to  the  wages  paid  in  England,  for  like  work,  derived 
from  some  of  our  employees  who  were  trained  in  English  factories, 
^Tes  a  fair  idea  of  tne  handicap  imposed  on  tJie  American  manu- 
facturer by  the  difference  in  wage  costs  here  and  abroad. 
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Wages  paid  to  the  skilled  foremen  of  departments  range  in  England 
bom  £2  to  £2  15s.  per  week,  equal  in  Umted  States  currency  to  $9.60 
and  $13.20,  respectively.  Wages  paid  by  our  company  for  the  same 
skill  and  same  work  range  from  $18  to  $25,  an  excess  of  $8.40  and 
$11.80,  respectively.  The  same  average  differences  prevail  in  the 
office— managerial  and  salesmen's  salaries.  The  wage  scales  in  pen 
factories  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  ran^e  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
lower  than  the  English  scale  according  to  the  best  information  obtain- 
able by  us. 

Six^-six  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  steel  pens  in  our  works  is  repre- 
sented by  the  labor  cost,  26  per  cent  by  the  cost  of  steel  and  miscella- 
neous supplies,  and  8  per  cent  by  the  cost  of  boxes.  The  minimum 
cost  in  tnis  country  is  20  cents  p;er  gross;  this  excludes  all  selling 
expenses  or  expenses  connected  with  advertising  or  distributing  the 
goods.  The  cost  in  our  own  factory  is  higher  than  20  cents.  We  are 
advised  and  believe  that  the  English  cost  of  manufacture  for  pens  of 
like  quality  would  not  exceed  8  to  10  cents  per  gross. 

The  steel  used  in  pens  is  all  imported;  none  is  produced  in  the 
United  States,  nor  do  any  American  steel  manufacturers  indicate  any 
desire  to  enter  the  business;  the  tonnage  is  too  small,  the  import  duty 
is  2  cents  per  pound;  it  requires  3  pounds  of  steel  to  make  2  poimds  of 
pens  owin^  to  the  waste  and  scrap  mcident  to  the  processes;  the  waste 
therefore  mcreases  the  duty  on  the  finished  pens  to  3  cents  per  pound, 
an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  In  England  the  scrap  and  waste  can  be 
sold  back  to  the  steel  makers  at  good  prices;  in  this  country  no  one 
wants  it,  and  it  brings  only  $1  per  100  pounds  for  steel  which  has  cost 
over  $18  per  100  poimds.  The  United  States  Government  does  not 
allow  any  drawback  or  refimd  of  duties  on  scrap  steel  exported.  The 
American  steel  pen  manufacturers  should,'  in  fairness,  be  relieved  of 
the  duty  now  paid  on  their  raw  material. 

Power-driven  automatic  machines,  while  often  tried,  have  never 
been  successful  in  supplanting  hand  labor  in  the  making  of  steel  pens. 
From  18  to  25  different  operations  are  required,  according  to  the 
qualil^  of  the  pen,  in  six  or  eight  of  which  each  pen  has  to  be  indi- 
vidually handled  by  the  operative.  Machines  are  employed  in  a 
number  of  the  operations,  but  they  are  hand  or  foot  operated  and  fed 
bv  hand.  The  mgenuit^  of  inventors  has  so  far  failed  both  here  and 
abroad  to  produce  machines  capable  of  doing  the  work  right. 
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No  American  consumer  has  any  just  cause  of  complaint  about  the 
price  of  American-made  pens  and  no  objection  to  the  price  has  eyer 
reached  our  ears.  American  proprietary  brands,  the  value  of  which 
have  been  established  by  canvassers  and  advertising,  are  sold  at 
lower  prices  than  foreign-made  pens  of  equal  quality.  American 
imprint  pens,  viz,  those  pens  which  are  made  bearing  the  private 
mark  of  the  buyer  are  sola  at  prices  to  compete  with  foreign  goods  of 
hke  quality.  American-made  pens  for  use  in  public  places,  especially 
educational  establishments,  are  sold  very  frequently  below  the  cost  of 
manufacture  on  account  of  the  hoped-for  resultant  good,  from  an 
advertising  standpoint,  of  famiUanzing  the  users  with  tne  manu- 
facturer's proprietary  brand. 

The  only  effect  of  a  reduction  in  the  present  rate  of  duty  would  be 
to  destroy  the  American  steel-pen  industry.  There  is  no  trust  or  any 
semblance  of  a  combination  among  American  steel-pen  manufac- 
turers; on  the  contrary,  there  is  the  sharpest  cut-throat  competition, 
profits  range  from  moderate  down  to  nothing.  If  required  to  lower 
prices  on  competitive  business  it  could  be  done  only  by  cheaper  costs 
of  manufacture,  and  as  labor  represents  66  per  cent  of  actual  cost  it 
would  mean  a  radical  reduction  in  the  wage  scale.  Reduction  of  the 
wage  scale  would  mean  simply  that  the  employees  would  seek  other 
fields  of  work,  as  they  now  earn  no  more  per  week  than  they  can  earn 
at  other  work,  and  without  employees  the  American  manufacturer 
must  close  his  business — irreparaoly  ruined.  The  only  gainers  would 
be  the  foreign  manufacturers  and  the  importers. 

We  therefore  earnestly  pray  that  your  honorable  body  fix  the  duty 
on  imports  of  steel  and  metallic  pens,  other  than  gold  pens,  at  12 
cents  per  gross,  specific,  the  same  rate  as  is  now  collected  under  para- 
graph 186,  act  of  June  24,  1897. 
Respectfully, 

C.  Howard  Hunt  Pen  Company. 
By  George  E.  Bartol,  President. 


PENHOLDERS. 

[Paragraph  187.] 
Washington,  D.  C.,  November  25,  1908. 

CJOMMITTEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  I  submit  samples  of  penholders  made  since  the  last 
year  or  so  in  Japan,  with  the  selling  price  per  gross  in  Japan  at- 
tached.   The  material  entering  into  this  article,  without  labor,  costs 
more  in  the  United  States  than  the  Japanese  completed  article. 

The  Japanese  tariff  on  penholders  is  40  per  cent;  the  American 
tariff  only  25  per  cent.  Japanese  labor  is  about  one-twentieth  of 
American  labor. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  American  tariff  on  penholders  be 
equal  to  that  on  pencils,  viz,  45  cents  per  gross  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem.     (Paragraph  45G,  Pencils.) 
Submitted  by — 

Philip  Berolzheimer, 
377  Broadway.  New  York^ 
Representing  Eagle  PencU  Company. 
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WIRE  HAIRPINS. 

[Paragraph  188.] 

IHB  STAB  PIN  COMPAHT,  WATEBBTTBY,  CONN.,  ASKS  A  SPECIFIO 
ENTTHEBATION  OF  WIBE  HAIBFINS. 

Waterbubt,  Conn.,  December  17 ^  1908. 

COMMHTEB  ON  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

Washmgtonj  D.  O. 
Gentlemen:  The  Star  Pin  Company,  of  Derby,  Conn.,  requests 
your  committee,  in  its  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff,  to  withdraw 
wire  hairpins  from  the  schedule  in  which  they  are  now  placed  and 
cause  them  to  be  placed  in  a  particular  and  separate  schedule  by 
themselves,  with  a  specific  duty  of  2  or  8  cents  per  pound,  in  addition 
to  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  now  existing.  Hairpins  are  now 
included,  under  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  in  paragraph  188,  reading  as 
fc^ows: 

Pins  with  solid  heads,  without  ornamentation,  including  hair,  safety,  hat, 
bonnet,  and  shawl  pins ;  any  of  the  foregoing  composed  wholly  of  brass,  copper. 
Iron,  steel,  or  other  base  metal,  not  plated,  and  any  commonly  known  as  jewelry, 
thlrty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

(xoyemment  statistics  do  not  state  specifically  the  amount  or  value 
of  hairpins  now  imported  into  the  United  Stat^,  as  they  are  included' 
in  the  general  head  of  pins,  but  I  am  informed  most  positively  by  the 
officials  of  this  company  that  the  larger  portion  of  these  goods  in  this 
country  is  supplied  by  foreign  manufacturers,  diiefly  German,  and 
that  no  hairpins  such  as  are  manufactured  by  this  company  are  ex- 
ported. 

The  chief  reason  for  this  desired  action  is,  as  is  the  case  with  so 
many  other  articles,  the  cheap  labor  in  the  foreign  countries  as  con- 
trasted with  the  price  paid  for  labor  in  this  country,  and  I  would 
state  that  this  company  has  been  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
wire  hairpins  for  many  years,  has  machinery,  and  everything  fitted 
for  it,  ana  has  kept  at  this  particular  line  in  the  hope  that  some  day 
there  would  be  better  protection  than  tiiat  afforded  by  the  present 
ad  valorem  duty,  for  with  this  duty  the  German  manufacturers  can 
import  wire  hairpins  and  land  them  here,  duty  paid,  for  practically 
3|  cents  per  package,  while  the  cost  of  production  to  this  company 
is,  with  the  present  prices  paid  for  labor,  a  fraption  over  6  cents  per 
package.  A  packtge  is  composed  of  16  small  papers,  each  containing 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce,  16  of  these  being  tiea  together  in  a  pack- 
age, making  the  weight  of  the  package  12  ounces,  uiere  being  from 
225  to  275  separate  pins  contained  in  this  package.  These  also  have 
to  be  wrapped  with  hand  labor.  The  only  reason  now  for  any  ability 
to  compete  with  the  Grerman  manufacturers  is  the  better  finish  of  the 
goods  and  the  superior  style  in  which  they  are  put  up. 

Withdrawing  tnese  goods  from  the  schedule  of  pins  and  placing 
them  in  a  separate  schedule,  with  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  and 
an  addition  of  2  cents  per  pound  specific  duty,  would  enable  the 
manufacturers  here  to  compete  with  the  German  manufacturers  and 
would  necessarily  result  with  the  increased  production  in  a  decrease 
of  their  cost,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  large  percentage  of  overhead 
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charges,  etc.,  would  not  increase  with  the  production.    The  advantage 
then,  it  is  believed,  would  be  shared  by  the  laborer,  the  manufacturer, 
and  the  consumer. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Thb  Star  Pin  G)mpant. 


PLATINUM. 

[Paragraphs  641  and  642.] 

T.  BISHOP  &  CO.,  HALVEBN,  FA.,  WISH  A  FBOTECTIVE  DTTTT 
FLACED  ON  FLATDnm  MANTTFACTUBES. 

Malvern,  Pa.,  November  10 ^  1908. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Butijbr,  M,  C. 

Pennbrookj  Fayette  County,  W.  Va. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  a  subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  about  to  assemble  in  Washington  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  up  the  matter  of  tariff  revision. 

We  are  particularly  interested  in  the  metal  schedule,  and  from 
newspaper  information  learn  that  November  25  has  been  assimed  for 
hearing  those  interested  in  metal  manufactures,  under  which  neading 
'  we  presume  our  business  would  come. 

Under  the  existing  tariff  platinum  in  the  form  of  chemical  appa- 
ratus and  other  shapes  is  admitted  free  of  duty,  principally,  we  pre- 
sume, from  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  have 
never  made  an  effort  to  have  a  duty  placed  thereon. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  our  firm  is  the  oldest  in  this  line  of 
business  in  the  United  States,  and  possibly  abroad,  having  been 
established  in  1842,  and  the  processes  that  were  first  used  m  our 
works,  invented  by  the  founder,  Mr.  Joaquim  Bishop,  which  revolu- 
tionized the  process  of  manufacturing  platinum,  have  been  adopted 
by  all  the  European  manufacturers. 

There  is  only  one  concern  in  the  United  States  manufacturing  a 
complete  line  of  platinum  apparatus  besides  ourselves,  and  this  is 
controlled  by  a  German  company,  who  in  turn  are  associated  with 
what  is  known  as  the  '^  platinum  trust,"  composed  of  English,  Ger- 
man, and  French  producers. 

We  feel  that  this  country  has  been  sadly  neglected  in  the  way  of 
tariff  protection,  and  there  is  no  question  but  what  tJie  domestic  re- 
quirements can  be  taken  care  of  by  American  manufacturers. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  products  of  our  works  are  the  finest  made, 
either  in  this  country  or  aproad,  and  therefore  the  matter  of  quality 
can  not  be  raised  as  an  objection  by  importing  houses.  We  are  con- 
fident that  this  business  could  be  greatly  enlarged  and  American  labor 
given  an  additional  field  of  employment  if  a  duty  is  placed  on  manu- 
factured platinum.  We  do  not  ask  for  a  high  rate;  25  per  cent  to 
80  per  cent  would  amply  protect  us. 

From  the  improved  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  platinum  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Bishop,  its  field  of  usefulness  was  largely  increased,  it 
being  possible  thereby  to  manufacture  platinum  in  a  greater  variety 
of  forms.    Owing,  however,  to  the  cheaper  foreign  laboFi  European 
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manufacturers  are  able  to  place  their  products  on  the  market  at  a 
much  lower  figure  than  we  can  sell  in  oompetitioo. 

The  claims  of  importers  for  the  admission  of  platinum  apparatus 
free  of  duty  have  been  that  they  are  used  for  scientific  purposes. 
While  we  admit  that  a  certain  part  of  them  is  used  in  educational 
instituticHis,  a  very  lar^  ^rtion  is  used  in  commercial  laboratories, 
and  a  very  large  quantitv  is  purchased  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  their  various  laboratories  throughout  the  country,  and  in 
recent  years  foreign  manufacturers  have  oeen  supplying  the  latter 
very  krgely. 

In  other  lines  of  chemical  apparatus  when  imported  for  educa- 
tional institutions  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  direct  import  in  original 
packages,  being  shipped  by  the  foreign  manufacturers  direct  to  the 
consumer,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  platinum  being  treated  simi- 
larly. All  we  want  is  that  platinum  apparatus  for  chemical  and 
other  purposes  be  placed  upon  the  same  basis  as  other  chemical  appa- 
ratus, such  as  glassware,  porcelain,  balances,  etc.,  upon  which  a  duty 
is  assessed. 

We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  advise  us  what  steps  are  best  to 
take  in  the  matter,  and  any  assistance  you  can  give  us  in  this  par- 
ticular we  will  greatly  appreciate,  giving  you  the  assurance  that  if 
given  the  protecti<m  to  which  we  believe  we  are  fully  entitled,  a 
large  industry  will  be  developed  in  your  district. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  consideration,  and  awaiting  the  favor 
of  your  reply,  we  are, 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  Bishop  &  Co. 


jr.  BISHOP  A  CO.,  MALVEEir,  FA.,  STTBHIT  A  SUPPLEMENTAL  STATE- 
XENT  RELATIVE  TO  XANUPACTUBES  OP  PLATINTIH. 

Malvern,  Pa.,  November  25, 1908. 
To  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Sixtieth  Congress^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  The  undersigned  respectfully  petition  and  invite  your 
attention  to  paragraphs  641  and  642  of  the  tariff  law  of  1897,  admit- 
ting platinum,  eiSier  manufactured  or  unmanufactured,  duty  free. 

We  ask  that  part  of  paragraph  of  641,  relating  to  platinum  in  sheet 
and  wire  and  lul  of  paragraph  of  642  be  stricken  from  the  free  list, 
and  that  a  dutj  be  placed  on  these  items  of  at  least  25  per  cent.  Our 
claims  for  askmg  this  duty  are  based  on  the  following: 

First  That  owing  to  the  cheaper  labor  cost  European  manufac- 
turers are  enabled  to  sell  platinum  for  chemical  purposes,  such  as 
vases,  retorts,  crucibles,  disnes,  wire,  foil,  etc.,  at  a  lower  price  than 
they  can  be  made  for  in  this  country. 

Second.  We  ask  that  as  manufacturers  of  such  apparatus  we  be 
given  a  certain  amount  of  protection,  the  same  as  other  manufacturers 
of  chemical  and  scientific  apparatus,  thereby  giving  a  larger  field  of 
employment  for  skilled  American  labor,  and  enable  us  to  pay  higher 
wa^es  than  can  now  be  done. 

Tiiird.  Our  ability  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  users  of  this 
material  is  unquestioned.  The  first  platinum  works  in  the  United 
States  having  been  established  by  the  founder  of  these  works,  Joaquin 
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Bishop,  in  1842,  and  the  processes  first  used  by  and  original  with 
him  in  melting  and  manufacturing  platinum  tor  chemical,  dental, 
jewelry,  and  other  purpo^,  were  adapted  by  European  manufac- 
turers. 

Fourth.  That  the  only  other  works  in  the  United  States  claiming 
to  manufacture  a  line  ox  platinum,  for  chemical  purposes  besides  our- 
selves is  controlled  by  a  European  company,  who  in  turn  is  asso- 
ciated with  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  **  Platinum  syndicate," 
'composed  of  English,  German,  and  French  manufacturers,  whose 
product  is  sold  largely  in  the  United  States.  Under  the  existing 
tariff  it  is  possible  for  this  company  to  import  platinum  chemical 
apparatus,  either  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  and  sell  it  as  of 
American  manufacture. 

The  only  way  we  can  meet  this  competition  is  by  having  a  duty 
placed  on  manufactured  platinum  for  chemical  purposes  consisting 
of  crucibles,  dishes,  retorts,  wire,  foil,  sheet,  etc.,  thereby  giving 
larger  employment  to  American  labor  and  encouraging  manufac- 
turers in  this  country  independent  of  European  control. 

Fifth.  That  the  United  States  Government  in  its  various  depart- 
ments purchase  platinum  in  manufactured  form,  much  of  which  is 
of  foreign  manufacture,  and  all  of  which  could  be  made  in  this 
coimtry  of  as  fine  quality  and  workmanship  if  given  moderate  pro- 
tection. 

Sixth.  Your  attention  is  called  to  paragraph  193  of  the  tariff 
law  of  1897,  which  places  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  all  articles  made 
wholly  or  in  part  of  platinum  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act, 
and  we  claim  that  there  should  be  no  distinction  made  in  platinum 
for  chemical  purposes. 

Seventh.  Katina  or  platinum  unmanufactured,  consisting  of  ore 
or  in  bars  or  ingots  not  less  than  one-eighth  inch  thick,  we  ask  be 
admitted  free  of  duty,  as  imder  the  existing  law,  as  the  domestic 
supply  of  crude  platinum  is  so  small  as  to  be  a  negligible  quantity, 
the  Kussian  mines  furnishing  the  principal  supply. 

Platinum  ingots  as  imported  into  the  United  States  are  approxi- 
mately five-sixteenths  inch  thick  by  2  to  4  inches  wide,  and  weign  about 
100  troy  ounces  each. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  Bishop  &  Co. 


THE  DENTISTS'  SITPPLT  CO.,  NEW  TOEK  CITY,  PEOTESTS  AGAINST 
IMPOSITION  OF  DTTTT  ON  PLATINTTM  PEODTTCTS. 

New  York  City,  December  10^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wdshington^  D,  (7. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  copies  of  several  petitions  to 
your  honorable  body  pertaining  to  the  question  of  the  duty  on  plati- 
num partially  manufactured,  petitioning  you,  in  revision  of  tariff 
schedule,  to  place  a  duty  on  all  platinum  products  coming  into  this 
country,  except  on  ingots  of  the  metal  approximately  five-sixteentii 
inch  thick  by  2  to  4  inches  wide  and  weighing  about  100  Troy  ounces. 
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Now,  in  justice  to  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  as  well  as  the 
greater  number  of  manufacturers,  we  must  enter  a  most  vigorous  pro- 
test against  your  giving  favorable  consideration  to  the  petition  in 
question. 

One  of  the  largest  uses  for  i>latinum  in  this  coimtry  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  teeth,  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Were  a 
duty  of  45  per  cent,  as  is  asked  for,  be  imposed  upon  the  platinum 
imported  in  shape  of  wire  or  in  an^  form,  except  as  the  petition 
above  indicated  specifies,  it  would  simply  make  it  impossible  for 
American  manufacturers  of  porcelain  teeth  to  compete  with  the 
European  field,  and  very  large  loss  of  trade  would  result  and  many 
more  employees  in  the  United  States  would  suflfer  loss  than  are  en- 
gaged^ or  likely  to  be  engaged,  in  all  the  platinum-manufacturing 
establishments  that  might  m  established  here,  as  the  petitioner  for 
increase  of  duty  elaborates  upon. 

The  Dentists'  Supply  CoMPANr, 
By  J.  F.  Frantz,  President. 


PLATINUM  METALS. 

[Section  6.] 

CSABIES  EHGELHASD,  ITEW  TORK  CITY,  WISHES  BHODITTM  ANB 
BTTTHENHTM  PLACED  ON  THE  FBEE  LIST. 

New  Yobk,  December  SI,  1908. 
CoMMrrrBB  on  Ways  Ain>  Means, 

Washinffton,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  As  one  of  the  largest  importers  of  platinum  and 
metals  of  the  platinum  group  for  tne  last  seventeen  years,  I  beg  to 
call  your  kind  attention  to  tne  fact  that  the  metals  of  the  platinum 
group  are  the  following:  Platinum,  iridium,  palladium,  osmium, 
rhodium,  ruthenium. 

In  the  present  tariff  there  are  on  the  free  list,  and  always  have  been 
on  the  free  list,  the  following  platinum  metals:  Platinum,  iridium, 
palladium,  osmium ;  but  there  is  no  mention  made  at  all  of  the  remain- 
ing two  platinum  metals,  viz,  rhodium  and  ruthenium. 

1  am  quite  sure  that  the  framers  of  the  present  tariff  have  over- 
looked putting  these  two  metals  of  the  platinum  group,  viz,  rhodium 
and  ratnenium,  on  the  free  list,  as  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  on  the  free  list;  they  are  not  found  in  this  country 
and  have  to  be  imported.  Therefore  the  only  reason  which  I  can 
put  forward  that  they  have  been  forgotten  is  that  scarcely  any 
quantity  has  been  imported  in  former  years,  and  even  now  only 
small  quantities  are  brought  in,  for  which  10  per  cent  duty  has  to 
be  paid,  according  to  a  decision  of  the  United  States  appraisers'  court. 

I  hope  while  revising  the  present  tariff  you  will  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  put  these' two  metab — that  is,  rhodium  and  ruthenium — on 
the  free  list  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  home  industry. 
Respectfully, 

Chables  Enoelhabd. 
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WATCHES. 

[Paragraph  191.] 

KEMOBIAL  OF  WATCH  MANUFACTITKESS,  DEAIES8,  AHD  IK- 
POKTEBS  OF  THE  CITT  OF  HEW  TOEK. 

WASHiNGrroN,  D.  C-, 
Wednesday^  November  £Sj  1908. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
6ENit4EMEN:  It  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  through'  it  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
that  paragraph  191  of  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  be  so  amended  that 
it  may  read  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Watches  complete,  watch  mov^nenta  with  or  without  cases,  watch  cases  with 
or  without  movements,  and  all  parts  or  portions  of  watches,  watch  cases,  or 
movements,  without  regard  to  material  or  number  of  Jewels,  twenty  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

There  was  submitted  to  this  committee  last  week  a  suggested  rule 
as  to  perfect  tariff  in  a  country  administered  under  a  protective 
system.    The  wordins^  was  as  follows: 

First,  a  tariff  should  produce  revenue;  and,  second,  it  should  protect 
home  industries  and  oq  so  graduated  that  its  benefits  are  equally 
divided  between  the  capital  that  establishes,  the  labor  that  produces, 
and  the  public  that  consumes. 

The  amendment  to  paragraph  191  we  believe  fully  complies  with 
all  the  above  requirements. 

Under  the  McKinley  tariff  of  1890  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
was  considered  all  sufficient  to  protect  this  particular  domestic  manu- 
facture. That  it  did  so  protect  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  between 
1890  and  1897  the  production  of  watches  in  the  United  States  was 
increased  over  100  per  cent,  notwithstanding  that  the  amount  of 
labor  then  employed  was  more  than  twice  the  amount  now  required, 
the  use  of  fine  machinery  having  brought  about  the  reduction.  The 
sale  of  the  home  product  abroad  was  just  beginning  in  1890;  in  1897 
it  had  more  than  doubled,  and  to-day  the  United  States  markets  her 
watches  in  England,  France,  Scotland^  Ireland,  Germany,  Africa, 
India,  and  even  in  Switzerland,  the  native  home  of  the  watch. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  and  for  some  reason  which  no  man  is  bold 
enough  to  utter  above  his  breath,  the  tariff  on  watches  and  watch 
movements  was  materially  increased  under  the  Dingley  bill  in  1897 
bj  the  addition  of  a  specific  duty,  with  the  result  that  much  confu- 
sion was  created  in  the  customs  offices,  much  injustice  was  done  the 
importers,  and  the  consumers  were  robbed,  while  the  benefits  there- 
from, small  to  the  Government,  were  refused  division  with  the  labor 
that  produced,  and  only  went  to  swell  the  dividends  of  the  trusts  that 
then  controlled  the  trade. 

*   The  uncontrovertible  proof  of  these  assertio]!Is  lies  in  these  stub- 
born facts: 

First.  The  importation  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  watches — ^the 

gade  most  burdened  by  the  specific  duty — ^has  since  1897  largely 
lien  off. 
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Second.  The  number  of  men  and  girls  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  American  watches  has  been  very  materially  reduced,  while 
their  wages  have  not  been  materially  advanced. 

Third.  The  exportation  of  American-made  watches  and  movements 
Imis  increased  since  1897  more  than  150  per  cent,  and  such  goods  sell 
to  the  consumer  from  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  cheaper  in  Uie  for- 
eign market  than  at  home. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  present  any  further  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  suggested  revision  of  the  paragraph  in  question. 

Hie  fact  that  the  home  industry  is  not  only  no  longer  an  infant, 
bot  90  well  grown  as  to  dominate  the  markets  of  the  world ;  the  fact 
that  the  American  goods  are  sold  abroad — ^not  the  surplus,  but  a  very 
substantial  percentage  of  the  output — at  a  far  lower  price  than  that 
at  which  they  can  be  purchased  at  home,  and  still  sold  at  a  profit;  the 
fact  that  the  difference  in  price  between  the  American  and  the  for- 
eign market  in  these  goods  is  far  more  than  the  amount  of  duty  im- 
posed, and  that  the  dividends  of  the  American  producers  have  not 
fallen  off  but  increased  more  than  100  per  c^it  ia  the  past  eleven 
vears,  and  the  bitter  fact  that  in  all  this  time  the  only  b^ieficiary  has 
been  the  producer,  not  the  laborer,  whose  employment  has  been  cur- 
tailed by  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  whose  wages  have  hardly 
advanced  at  all,  nor  the  oonsuijier,  who  now  pays  more  for  the  same 
American  watch  than  he  did  eleven  years  ago.  AH  these  facts  lead 
inevitably  to  one  conclusion — ^that  the  present  tariff  rate  is  inequita- 
ble, unjust,  and  results  in  pure  favoritism ;  it  tends  to  monopoly  and 
to  the  fostering  of  private  interest  under  the  guise  of  national  legis- 
lation, and  that  the  same  should  be  reduced. 

Francis  E.  Hamilton, 
Of  Co%in8el  Representing  Watch  Manufacturers^ 

Dealers^  omd  importers^  City  of  New  York. 


HOH.  H.  8.  BOITTELL,  K.  C,  FILES  OOSSESPOimENCE  BETWEEN 
EIAIir  WATCH  CO.  AND  NELSON  LTON,  TABBTTOWN,  N.  T., 
BELATITE  TO  PBICES  OF  AMEBICAN  WATCHES  IN  EUBOPE. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  H^  1908. 
Hon.  Sbreno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives y  Washington^  D.  C. 
Mt  Dxar  Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  C.  H.  Hulburd,  president  of  the 
Elgin  National  Watch  Company,  has  sent  me  the  inclosed  letter  to 
him  from  W.  H.  Kinna,  agent  of  the  Elgin  Watch  Company  in  New 
York,  together  with  a  memorandum  by  Mr.  Hulburd.  These  docu- 
ments, it  seems  to  me,  might  be  published  in  the  hearings  in  connec- 
tion with  or  by  way  of  reference  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lyon,  on 
whidi  they  throw  an  interesting  light. 

Very  truly,  yours,  H.  S.  Boutell. 
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New  York,  December  S,  1908. 
Mr.  Chas.  H.  Huij^urd, 

President  Elgin  National  Watch  Company^ 

Chicago^  lU. 

Dear  Mr.  Hui.burd  :  Mr.  Nelson  Lyon,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  who  re- 
cently made  a  statement  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  rela- 
tive to  the  purchase  of  an  Elgin  watchin  London,  positively  declines 
to  furnish  us  with  the  serial  nimiber  of  the  watch  referred  to,  giving 
as  a  reason  that  the  European  jobber  who  sold  him  the  watcm  is  a 
customer  of  his,  and  he  did  not  care  to  have  him  brought  into  the 
controversy.  I  did,  however,  learn  the  grade.  It  is  a  7-jewel,  12-size 
gilt,  in  a  25-year  Boss  case,  and  was  purchased  by  him  from  a  whole- 
sale dealer  in  England  (outside  of  London)  for  $12.50. 

This  same  watch  in  this  country  lists  at  $12.25  to  the  jobber.  After 
Mr.  Lyon  returned  to  this  country  he  dropped  his  watch  and  took  it 
to  a  watchmaker  in  his  home  town  for  repairs,  who  told  him  that  a 
watch  like  this  would  cost  him  $18.  He  now  thinks  he  was  mistaken 
about  the  watchmaker  telling  him  that  the  Elgin  (Company  compelled 
the  dealers  to  get  that  price,  and  is  most  willing  to  retract  that  part 
of  his  statement.  He  has  promised  to  write  mo  a  letter  to  that  enect, 
which  I  will  forward  to  you  as  soon  as  received. 

Mr.  Lyon  has  a  small  plant  in  Tariwtown,  where  they  manufacture 
wire  eg^  and  carpet  beaters.  He  admits  he  knows  nothing  about 
the  watdk  industry  or  what  the  tariff  ought  to  be  on  this  article,  but 
has  taken  it  for  granted  from  the  advertising  he  has  read  from  time 
to  time  in  New  York  papers  that  watches  should  not  be  protected  by 
a  tariff.  I  think  he  feels  altogether  different  about  this  subject  since 
my  interview. 

He  is  a  very  eccentric  man  and  a  close  student  of  economics.  In 
fact,  I  think  he  neglects  his  own  business  to  take  up  matters  for  the 
people.  While  not  a  free  trader,  he  is  very  much  interested  in  the 
revision  of  tariff,  more  especially  on  steel.  He  claims  to  have  become 
disgusted  with  the  Republican  party  oti  account  of  their  indifference 
on  this  question  and  voted  for  Bryan  at  the  last  election. 

He  showed  me  several  letters  purporting  to  come  from  Mr.  Clark, 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  expects  to  go  to  Washington 
again  very  soon,  at  the  request  of  the  committee. 

Advices  from  Canada  to-day  report  Mr.  Zurbrugg's  condition  im- 
proved. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Elgin  National  Watch  Co., 

W.  H.  KiNNA,  Agent. 

Note. — ^AU  watches  are  sold  by  the  Elgin  Company  at  list,  less  20,  6,  and  S, 
80  that  a  watch  Usting  at  $12.25  actually  costs  the  Jobber  in  this  country  $8.94. 
The  Jobber  sells  to  the  retailer  at  prices  ranging  from  15  and  6  off  to  10  and  6 
off,  so  that  the  large  retailer  would  pay  for  that  watch  $9.80,  and  the  very 
smallest  retailer,  who  only  buys  two  or  three  watches  a  ye^ir,  would  not  pay 
exceeding  $10.87.  There  is  no  established  retail  price,  nor  has  there  ever  been 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Elgin  Company  to  establish  a  retail  price  on 
this  watch,  and  it  would  sell  at  retail  from  $13.50  to  $15.  I  do  not  think  any 
retailer  would  ask  as  much  as  $18,  and  if  he  did,  it  would  be  an  exorbitant 
profit  Therefore  if  Mr,  Lyon  had  a  friendly  watch  Jobber  in  this  country  who 
wished  to  accommodate  him,  he  would  have  bought  the  watch  for  somewhere 
around  $11,  instead  of  $12.50  which  he  paid  abroad,  and  even  then  the  Jobber 
would  have  got  more  from  hlni  than  he  actually  does  realize  on  the  watches  he 
seUs  to  the  retailers.  Mr.  I^yon  admits  in  this  letter  that  he  did  not  buy  the 
watch  at  retail  abroad,  and  the  foreign  wholesale  price  at  $12.50  was  a  little 
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hlsber  than  the  domestic  list  price,  from  which  mast  always  be  deducted  'the 
dlacoonts  which  all  jobbers  get  on  watches. 

The  foregoing  statements,  as  to  discounts  to  all  jobbers,  as  to  list  price,  and 
as  to  retail  prices,  can  be  substantinted  by  catalogues. 

Ghablsb  H.  Hulbubd,  President 


Hon.  S.  E.  Patne,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Deah  Sir:  I  am  advised  that  there  has  been  filed  with  your  com- 
mittee a  letter  from  our  New  York  agent,  Mr.  W.  H.  Kinna,  describ- 
ing an  interview  which  he  had  with  Mr.  Nelson  Lyon,  of  Tarry  town, 
N.  Y.,  regarding  a  statement  made  by  the  latter  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  concerning  the  pnce  of  an  Elgin  watch  bought  in 
England.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  anything  to  that 
letter  and  my  memorandum,  but  in  order  to  make  your  files  com- 
plete I  inclose  herewith  the  letter  from  Mr.  Nelson  Lyon  himself,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Kinna,  and  also  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Kinna 
acknowledging  receipt  of  it. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Charles  H.  Hulburd. 


Tahrytown,  N.  Y.,  December  P,  1908. 
Mr.  Wm.  Hbnrt  Kinna. 

Manager  Elgin  Watch  Company. 

15  Maiden  Lane^  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  your  call  yesterday,  upon  the  reauest  of 
the  president  of  your  company,  would  say  I  did  not  go  before  the 
committee  at  Washington  mtenaing  to  speak  in  regard  to  the  Elgin 
watch ;  it  was  brought  out  under  the  impulse  of  Uie  moment  from 
their  inquiries. 

I  had  designed  to  purchase  one  of  vour  watches  when  I  went  to 
England  this  year,  as  I  understood  tney  could  be  purchased  there 
much  dieaper  than  here.  The  statement  regarding  what  the  English 
wholesale  dealer  told  me  was  true,  that  the  price  given  me,  $12.50, 
was  as  low  as  he  was  allowed  to  sell  them.  On  referring  the  mat- 
ter to  my  home  jeweler  I  find  he  placed  the  price  too  high^  and 
he  now  says  that  on  this  stvle  of  watch,  which  I  purchased,  he  is  not 
bound  by  agreement  to  sell  for  the  price  mentioned,  $18,  but  he  told 
me  that  was  the' price  they  were  worth  in  this  country. 

I  heard  the  statement  made  so  often  that  the  price  in  this  country 
was  limited  I  had  the  impression  he  told  me  he  could  not  sell  them 
below  $18,  and  this  fact  was  also  fixed  in  my  mind  by  the  English 
wholesale  dealer.  He  said  that  he  was  allowed  to  make  10  or  15  per 
cent 

I  make  this  statement  because  I  would  not  want  to  do  your  com- 
pany an  injustice.  As  I  told  you,  I  think  your  company  should  give 
a  statement  of  your  net  income  in  1906  and  1907,  as  well  as  1908,  as 
they  certainly  must  have  declared  large  dividends  in  those  two  years 
cr  carried  over  a  surplus  which  should  tide  them  over  in  1908  without 
earning^  a  dividend. 

Itespectf  ully,  yours,  Nklson  Lton. 
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Decembeh  12,  1908. 
Mr.  W.  H.  KiNNA, 

Agent  Elgin  Watch  Clo.^  New  Yorh.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Kinna  :  I  beg  tx)  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of 
the  lOth,  inclosing  letter  from  Mr.  Nelson  Lyon.  This  is  all  that  you 
could  ask  of  him  and  proves  our  case  most  completely.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  I  could  have  a  talk  with  him  myself  and  explain  the 
substance  of  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, he  would  appreciate  at  once  how  misleading  the  advertise- 
ments of  Keene  really  were.  You  can,  of  course,  see  that  Mr.  Lyon^s 
whole  attitude  of  mmd  is  due  to  Keene's  advertising.  However,  I 
do  not  suppose  it  would  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  matter  with  Mr. 
Lyon. 

I  should  not  hesitate  in  the  least  to  show  him  our  statements  for 
the  years  1906  and  1907,  because,  while  our  nominal  profits  were 
quite  lar^e,  yet  so  much  of  it  was  charged  off  and  used  in  rebuilding 
and  putting  in  new  machinery,  which  we  are  constantly  doing,  thus 
giving  employment  to  labor,  our  dividends  of  8  per  cent  per  annum 
are  all  that  have  actually  been  paid  out  to  the  stockholders  since  I 
have  been  president.  Meantime,  each  year  we  are  employing  addi- 
tional labor  at  high  wa^es  for  the  sake  of  putting  up  healthfiil  and 
good  buildings  to  work  in,  sustaining  a  factory  hospital,  and  taking 
care  of  our  sick  in  the  best  possible  manner.  I  think  we  could  con- 
vince Mr.  Lyon,  if  he  coula  see  our  buildings  and  our  books,  that 
we  are  not  making  excessive  profits  on  our  domestic  sales,  while  our 
foreign  sales  are  showing  us  a  positive  loss.  Furthermore,  I  could 
show  him  conclusively  that  the  sales  to  jobbers  in  this  country  are 
within  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  same  prices  at  which  goods  arc. 
sold  to  jobbers  abroad.  I  could  show  him,  furthermore,  that  90  per 
cent  of  our  product  has  no  fixed  price;  that  it  is  open  competition 
among  the  retailers.  I  could  show  nim,  furthermore,  that  Mr.  Keene 
buys  all  of  his  named  goods,  which  he  advertises,  in  this  country,  and 
then  advertises  his  cost  price  for  the  sake  of  attracting  trade,  but 
does  not  sell  the  watch  if  he  can  help  it.  I  could  show  him  also  that 
it  is  not  a  fair  or  honorable  thing  to  compare  the  wholesale  price 
id^road  with  the  supposed  retail  price  in  this  country.  In  other 
words,  both  jobber  and  retailer  are  performing  a  service  to  the  coun- 
try and  are  entitled  to  a  profit  for  the  service  rendered.  Of  course 
you  understand  all  these  ar^ments,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  my 
going  over  them.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Lyon  would  like  me  to  send  him 
a  letter  of  this  kind  so  that  he  would  understand  our  position?  I 
assume  that  he  is  a  perfectly  honorable,  conscientious  man. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Cha8.  H.  Hulburd, 
President  Elgin  Watch  Co. 

AHEKICAN  WATCH  MANUFACTUKEBS  ASK  THAT  THE  BATES 
OF  DUTT  ON  WATCH  MOVEMENTS  BE  INCBEASED. 

Canton,  Ohio,  December  i,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mjeans, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Gentlemen  :  Representing  the  Dueber  Watch  Case  Manufacturing 
Company  and  the  Hampden  Watch  Company,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  man- 
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nfacturers  of  watch  movements  and  watch  cases,  I  desire  respectfully 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  certain 
matters  in  regard  to  paragraph  191,  Schedule  C,  of  the  "  Dingley 
tariff  law." 

The  above-named  companies  have  always  been  and  now  are  abso- 
lutely independent  so  far  as  any  working  agreement  or  connection  of 
any  kind  or  nature  whatsoever  with  any  other  company  or  companies^ 
is  GODcemed;  and  we  are  moved  to  communicate  with  your  com-* 
mittee  at  this  time  because  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  us  and  to  the 
labor  we  employ  to  at  least  see  that  the  present  schedule  is  maintained. 

The  manufactured  product  of  our  companies  is  sold  exclusively  in 
the  markets  of  the  united  States,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a 
smsn  quantity  sold  in  Canada.  It  is  plam  that  no  argiiment  can  be 
made  against  these  companies  by  reason  of  sales  in  foreign  countries. 
As  already  stated,  we  sell  no  watches  in  Europe  or  anywhere  else 
outside  of  the  United  States,  excepting  the  limited  quantity  sold  in 
Canada. 

The  duty  imposed  upon  watch  movements  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  191,  Schedule  C,  amounts,  in  effect,  to  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only,  and  should  not  be  considered  as  a  protective  tariff.  The  follow- 
ing table,  compiled  from  the  volume  entitled  "  Imports  and  Duties,'' 
prepared  for  your  committee,  shows  the  startling  increase  in  the 
unportation  or  watches  during  the  last  nine  years  under  the  present 
law,  and  proves  conclusively  that  there  has  been  little,  if  any,  pro- 
tection afforded  the  American  watch  manufacturer  under  this  sched- 
ule, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
the  total  production  of  watches  in  America  has  not  materially 
increased. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  production  of  watch  move- 
ments in  America  is  labor,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  labor  can  be 
secured  abroad  so  much  cheaper  than  in  America,  and  because  the 
American  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  pay  a  tariff  on  raw  materials, 
such  as  jewels,  watch  springs,  etc.,  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  been 
able,  as  the  table  conclusively  shows,  to  increase,  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
his  business  in  America,  at  the  expense  of  the  American  watchmaker 
and  the  American  watch  manufacturer. 

Talkie  taken  from  **Imports  and  Duties"  shatdng  percentage  of  increase  of  im- 
portations of  watch  movements,  years  J 898  and  1907, 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty  col- 
lected. 

Harioj;  not  more  ihan  7  jewels: 

1898 

147,156 

a57, 184 

^48,768.09 
731,331.60 

J88,696.27 

ISffj                             

4b2,8l7.33 

Incmvif     , 

710,029 

4.S'2 

582,563.61 
391 

394,151.06 

Percent 

444 

HftTlnx  more  than  7  and  not  more  ihan  11  jewels: 

IftW 

25,035 
20,031 

59,329.24 
58,782.00 

27,349.76 

1987 

24,711.01 

I^f  ff^^                                           .■           ..f.^TT.r ........ 

5,004 
19 

547.24 

.92 

2.638.75 

Pttcent 

9.64 

Baiiar  morB  than  11  and  not  more  than  15  jewels: 

5,981 
58.522 

24,815.00 
192,393.00 

10.5<^i.50 

1907 

91,989.76 

IncraiM 

52,541 
878 

168,078.00 
691 

81,426.25 

Perecni. 

770 
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Table  taken  from  **  Imports  and  Duties,**  showing  percentage  of  tncreaae  of 
importations  of  watch  movements^  years  1898  and  1907 — Continued. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

OotyoQl- 
looted. 

Having  more  than  15  and  not  inore  than  17  jewels: 

1,829 
18.600 

922.112.00 
122.947.00 

87,814.25 

1907 

68!  986. 75 

IncreaM ■ 

16,771 
916 

100,835.00 
4S6 

48^172.60 
690 

Per  cent * 

Hayl^  more  than  17  jewels: 

1,811 
6.118 

41.007.00 
184,888.00 

14,334.75 

1907 

64,434.75 

Increase .'. 

4.802 
866 

142.776.00 
848 

60.100.00 

Per  cent 

849 

Total: 

1898 

181,811 
960.450 

296,181.83 
1.289,836.00 

148.790.68 

1907 

717,969.59 

Increase 

779,139 
429 

993,705.27 
835 

569.210.06 

Per  cent 

In  view  of  the  significant  facts  revealed  by  the  above  table  in 
regard  to  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  importations  of  watch 
movements  during  the  last  nine  years,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  of  watch  movements  in 
this  country  is  labor,  and^  that  in  the  other  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  of  production  there  is  included  the  tariff  the  American  manu- 
facturer must  pay  on  raw  materials,  such  as  jewels  and  springs,  we 
feel  that  we  would  be  justified  in  asking  your  coinmittee  to  double 
both  the  specific  and  the  ad  valorem  duties  of  the  present  schedule. 

We  might  manage,  however,  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  our 
product  if  the  protection  contemplated  by  the  present  schedule  were 
really  afforded,  but  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  ad  valorem 
duty  of  25  per  cent  on  watch  movements  is  of  very  little  value,  be- 
cause of  the  opportunity  offered  to  evade  it;  and  therefore,  on  account 
of  the  fraud  practiced  in  the  way  of  undervaluations,  we  are  now  get- 
ting only  a  fraction  of  the  protection,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  intended 
by  Congress. 

Before  the  present  tariff  went  into  effect,  and  when  the  duty  on 
watch  movements  was  only  ad  valorem,  the  Swiss  manufacturers  sold 
their  watches  in  this  country  at  about  60  per  cent  higher  than  the 
present  price.  At  that  time  there  was  no  specific  duty  imposed  upon 
them,  but  now,  with  both  an  ad  valorem  and  specific  duty,  they 
undersell  our  products.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  the  Swiss  watch  factories  are  equipped  with  American  watch 
machinery  and  Swiss  duplicates  thereof.  The  irresistible  conclusion, 
therefore,  is  that  solely  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  Swiss  labor 
can  the  Swiss  manufacturers  of  watch  movements  compete  with  and 
undersell  our  domestic  product,  and  that  it  is  only  by  means  of  a 
reasonable  duty  on  the  imported  goods  that  the  American  manu- 
facturer can  hold  his  own. 

One  of  the  questions  of  supreme  importance  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer at  this  time  is  that  of  arriving  at  a  method  of  collecting  all 
the  duties  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  home  industries.    In  the 
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case  of  the  watch  business,  we  think  we  have  arrived  at  a  possible 
solution,  and  respectfully  submit  the  following: 

We  suggest  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  watch  movements  be 
dropped  Irom  the  schedule,  and  that  the  specific  duty  be  increased  to 
a  pomt  where  it  will  be  possible  for  the  .^jnerican  manufacturer  em- 
ploying American  labor,  and  paying  the  tariff  on  his  raw  materials, 
to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  with  some  hope  of  a  reason- 
ably proportionate  increase  in  his  business,  and  that  the  specific  duty 
be  made  high  enough  to  afford  the  American  watch  manufacturer 
some  protection,  ramer  than  to  continue  upon  what  is  practically  a 
tariff-ior-revenue-only  basis.  ^ 

We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  a  change  from  a  combination 
specific  and^  ad  valorem  duty  to  a  straight  specific  duty  would  be 
for  the  best  interest  of  both  the  Government  and  the  American  watch 
manufacturer  for  the  following  reasons : 

First  Watch  movements  are  capable  of  a  perfect  classification 
because  the  jgrade  of  all  watches,  and  consequently  their  approxi- 
mate value,  IS  determined  by  the  number  of  jewels  each  watch  con- 
tains, together  with  the  number  of  adjustments,  which  will  not  ex- 
ceed twelve  in  all. 

Second.  When  it  is  possible  to  make  a  perfect  and  complete  classifi- 
cation a  specific  duty  can  be  levied  and  collected  without  the  draw- 
backs confronted  in  attempting  to  collect  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and 
experience  has  shown,  and  facts  can  be  produced  to  prove,  that  only  a 
fracti(Mi  of  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  all  watch 
movements  is  now  being  collected  because  of  undervaluations. 

Therefore,  fraud  is  invited  and  practiced.  The  American  manu- 
facturer is  supposed  to  be  protected  when,  in  fact,  he  is  not.  The 
Government  loses  revenue,  and  the  importers,  by  their  various  meth- 
ods of  evading  the  present  law,  have  grown  rich  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government  and  to  the  detriment  of  American  manufacturers 
who  are  the  employers  of  labor. 

We  would  further  suggest,  in  order  to  insure  the  honest  collection 
of  a  straight  specific  duty  as  above  outlined,  that  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer be  compelled  to  stamp  on  every  movement  the  number  of 
jewels,  together  with  the  number  of  adjustments  of  said  movement, 
and  that  no  watch  movement  not  so  stamped  shall  be  admitted. 

The  Dueber-Hampden  watch  works  in  their  watch-movement  de- 
partment alone  give  employment  to  over  800  people  at  wages  aver- 
aging 80  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  production,  the  remaining  20 
per  cent  including,  as  hereinbefore  set  out,  the  tariff  paid  on  raw 
materials,  such  as  10  per  cent  on  jewels,  40  per  cent  on  springs,  etc. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  the  present  schedule  be  increased  so  as  to 
afford  some  protection  to  American  watch  manufacturers  and  Ameri- 
can watch  makers  who  must  compete  with  cheap  foreign  labor,  arid 
we  suggest  that  the  manner  of  collecting  the  tariff  be  changed  by 
dropping  the  ad  valorem  duty  and  increasing  proportionately  the 
specific  duty  so  that  fraud  may  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  by  doing 
away  with  the  possibility  of  undervaluations,  and  that  the  manufac- 
turer be  compeUed,  in  order  to  have  his  goods  admitted,  to  stamp  on 
each  movement  the  number  of  jewels  it  contains,  together  with  the 
number  of  adjustments. 
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We  would  also  respectfully  ask  that  the  15-17  jewel  watches  be 
classified  as  follows:  Unadjusted,  adjusted  to  temperature,  adjusted 
three  positions,  adjusted  five  positions,  instead  of  present  method  of 
classincation. 
Bespectfulljr  submitted. 

Albert  M.  Duebeb, 
President  the  Dueber  Watch  Case  Mamifacturing  Company 

and  the  Hampden  Watch  Company^  of  Canton^  Ohio. 

The  undersigned  approve  the  foregoing  statement: 

Hamilton  watch  Co.,  by  Charles  D.  Bood,  president, 
New  York  Standard  Watch  Co.,  per  C.  S.  Wilson, 
secretary;  Eockford  Watch  Co.  (Ltd.),  per  J.  Louis 
Bennett,  agent;  Illinois  Watch  Co.,  by  Jacob  Bunn, 
president;  El^n  National  Watch  Co.,  by  Charles  BL 
Hulburd,  president ;  E.  Howard  Watch  Co.,  bv  E.  B. 
Snow,  general  manager  and  secretary:  Waltham 
Watch  Company,  by  Francis  B.  Appleton,  vice- 
president. 

AIBEBT  K  DUEBEB,  FRESIDEFT  OF  THE  HAMPDEV  WATCH 
COMPAHT,  FILES  AH  ADDITIOHAL  STATEMEHT. 

Canton,  Ohio,  December  10^  1908. 
Mr.  William  A.  Calderhsad, 

Committu  on  WoAfs  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sib:  I  have  written  to  the  balance  of  the  signers  of  the 
brief,  asking  them  for  facts  and  figures  in  regard  to  pay  roll,  and  the 
Elgin  Company  will  send  me  their  figures  in  a  few  days.    I  have  not 
yet  heard  from  the  balance  of  them. 

In  regard  to  the  Swiss  figures,  it  may  be  a  little  more  difficult  for 
me  to  get  these,  but  I  shalido  the  best  I  can. 

In  the  Hampden  Watch  Company,  taking  a  basis  of  sixty  hours 
per  week,  the  men  average  $18.93,  the  women  $8.07,  and  the  boys 
$5.19  per  week. 

Trusting  that  this  is  what  you  want,  and  hoping  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  you  some  additional  figures  in  a  very  short  time,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Albert  M.  Dueber, 
President  Hampden  Waich' Company , 


Springfield,  III.,  December  11, 1908. 
Mr.  Albert  M.  Dueber, 

President  Dueher^ Hampden  Watch  Company, 

Canton,  Ohio. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Dueber:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  8th, 
which  I  find  awaiting  me  on  my  return  tnis  morning. 

I  can  not  at  the  present  time  send  you  the  averi^e  wages  paid  .to 
men,  women,  and  boys  in  our  factory,  but  the  average  wage  per  em- 
ployee for  the  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907  was  $2.18  per  day.  The 
wages  in  1905  average  $2.13;  1906,  $2.20;  1907,  $2.21. 
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It  win  be  tome  trouble  for  us  to  go  through  our  pay  rolls  for  these 
resTi  sod  ^t  the  STersge  for  the  men,  women,  and  boys,  but  this  could 
be  done  if  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  hare  it. 

I  ragrst  I  can  give  you  no  information  in  regard  to  wages  paid  by 
f ore^  manufacturers. 
I  received  the  three  oopies  of  the  brief  which  you  sent  on  the  7th. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  sm,  rery  truly,  yours, 

Jacx>b  Bunk, 
Prendefd  lOinoii  Wakih  Chmpa/ny. 


BocKFOBD,  III.,  Deeemher  11, 1908. 
Mr.  Albkbt  M.  Duebeb, 

Care  Hampden  Watch  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

DxAB  Sm:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  yours  of  the  8th  with  inclosed 
eopjr  of  letter  from  W.  A.  Calderhead,  and  note  your  request  that  we 
famish  you  with  the  arerage  wages  paid  by  our  company  for  men, 
women,  and  boys,  and  also  any  imormation  we  can  furnish  regarding 
foreim  salaries.  I  beg  to  state  that  I  hare  investigated  the  matter, 
and  find  that  the  average  pay  in  our  shop  is  21  cents  per  hour  per 
capita.  I  hardly  think  you  want  this  information  diridea  to  show  the 
STerage  pay  to  men,  women,  and  boys,  but  should  this  be  necessary, 
you  can  let  me  know  and  I  will  endeavor  to  procure  same.  I  might 
also  state  that  we  employ  very  few  boys,  and  believe  that  about  12} 
cents  per  hour  is  the  average  earnings  of  our  female  help.  We  have  a 
couple  of  men  in  our  employ  who  up  to  quite  recently  were  emplojed 
m  Switzerland,  and  we  interrogatea  them  as  to  the  average  eammgs 
over  there,  ana  they  stated  that  they  believed  that  the  average  earn- 
ings woula  be  between  5  and  6  francs  per  day  of  ten  hours,  and  that 
the  average  earnings  of  females  are  between  2  and  3  francs  per  day  of 
ten  hours. 

I  am  pleased  that  you  have  taken  this  matter  in  hancL  and  will  be 
too  pieced  to  render  you  any  assistance  in  my  power.  1  understand 
that  the  Swiss  watch  importers  are  making  a  concerted  effort  to  obtain 
a  reduction  of  tariff,  but  I  hardly  consider  this  possible,  as  I  can  not 
imagine  what  good  reasons  they  can  offer. 
I  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

Jacob  Franks, 
President  Roekford  Watch  Company. 


Waltham,  Mass.,  December  IB,  1908. 
Mr.  Albbbt  M.  Duebeb, 

Hampden  Watch  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Dbab  Sib:  In  response  to  vour  letter  of  8th  instant  (inclosing  letter 
from  Congressman  W.  A.  Calderhead,  calling  for  statement  of  wages, 
etc.),  we  will  say  that  our  pay  roll  for  November,  not  including  officers' 
salaries,  amoimted  to  $174,933.87.  This  amoimt,  distributed  among 
our  employees,  numbering  3,739,  including  males  and  females,  gives 
an  average  of  $46.78  each  for  the  month,  which,  owing  to  holiaays  in 
connection  wiUx  Thank^ving  and  weekly  half-holidays,  amounted  to 
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only  200  hours,  making  an  average  of  $2. 39  per  hour.  Dissecting  this 
general  average,  in  order  to  distinguish  certain  prominent  groups  of 
workers,  whicn  may  be  compared  with  similar  lines  of  work  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  we  may  take  the  following  for  examples: 


DepftTtment. 

Total  em- 
ployed. 

Number 
ofmalea. 

DaUj 
ayerage 
wage. 

Number 

of 
tanataa. 

Daily 

•veras© 

wage. 

Ad^istine..«.. 

245 
199 
86 
313 
129 
187 

169 
197 
42 
91 
71 
67 

13.76 
3.17 
2.87 
&04 
8.19 
8.40 

86 
2 
44 

222 
56 
120 

81.50 

M  8M  ■  •'! '  n«            ...TT* ........................... 

L77 

Mainspring ••.. 

1.50 

Train  makine. 

1.46 

k  Dial  inakinR 

l.fiO 

Jft wfll  makin g and  sett'nif. ......rtr^ - 

L34 

A vfirago..  ....... •....T*. 

8.24 

1.82 

We  find  the  average  of  these  six  groups,  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
intelligent  comparison,  to  be  almost  identical  with  the  grand  average 
of  the  total  factory  wage,  as  will  be  seen. 

We  have  recent  and  reliable  information  as  to  wages  in  Ehigland, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  the  three  countries  which  engage  directly  in 
the  manufacture  of  watches,  or  parts  of  watches,  such  as  jewels,  main- 
springs, and  dials.  It  may  be  said  that  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
European  countries  the  scale  of  wages  has  been  advanced  within 
the  past  few  years  by  the  action  of  numerous  labor  unions. 

Tne  following  table  will  serve  to  show  the  average  wages  in  these 
several  countries  as  compared  with  wages  paid  by  the  Waltham 
Watch  Company  for  similar  work: 


Weekly. 

DaUy. 

England. 

Switzerland. 

Northern  Italy.« 

Waltham. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Mi n i  mu m  per  week . 
Maximum  per  week. 

28  s.  (17) 
r          35  8. 
1      (».76) 

16  8.(84) 
18  to  26  8. 
(84.£0toS6.25) 

6lrancs($l) 
6  francs 
(11.20) 

16  cents 
SOceuta 

4fnincg 
(SOoento) 

} 

$3.24 

$1.62 

a  Southern  Italy,  lower  wages  and  longer  hours. 

Or,  reduced  to  a  uniform  basis  of  daily  wage  in  United  States 

money — 


England. 

Swltierland. 

Northern  Italy. 

Waltham. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Average  per  day... 

$1.31 

$0.85 

$1.10 

$0.80 

$0.33 

$0.22i 

$3.24 

$1.63 

Yours,  truly, 

Waltham  Watoh  Compant, 
E.  C.  FiTOH,  President 
P.  S. — We  do  not,  as  a  rule,  employ  boys;  have  a  few  errand  boys 
only,  not  over  12  in  number  at  any  time,  earning  about  75  cents  per 
day. 
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Eloik,  Iix.,  Decmbet  16, 1908. 
Mr.  Chaklxs  H.  Hitlbubd, 

President  Elgin  National  Watch  Company,  Chicago. 
Dkab  Mb.  Htilbxtbd:  Our  records  are  kept  in  such  a  way  that 
W6  can  not  without  a  ^eat  deal  of  additional  work  give  separately 
the  average  wages  ''paid  the  men,  women,  and  boys"  in  this  fao- 
toiy,  as  requested  by  Mr.  Dueber  in  his  letter  of  the  8th  instant, 
beciuise  for  that  purpose  we  do  not  group  our  employees  with  regard 
to  both  see  and  sex^  but  only  with  regard  to  sex.  Perhaps^  how- 
eyer,  the  following  will  answer  his  purpose  just  as  well: 

ATenft 

warn 

per  day. 

SkOM  labor  fmen) $4.19 

Make  (entire  force) 3.06 

Peniftlei  (entire  fence) 1. 66 

ToCal  (entize  loice) 2.40 

This  does  not. include  salaries  to  superintendents,  foremen,  or 
employees  of  executive  offices. 

We  haTe  no  means  of  knowing  what  wages  are  paid  abroad  in  the 
watch  industry;  and  if  we  did,  it  would  be  impossible,  on  account 
of  the  disnxnilarity  of  methods  and  appliances,  to  make  a  comparison 
except  in  a  general  way. 

The  only  official  statistics  we  know  of  relating  to  wa^es  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  are  those  contained  in  Bulletm  No.  54 
(September,  1904)  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  while  they  do  not 
incmde  the  watch  industry,  it  seems  to  me  it  might  fairly  be  assumed 
that  European  workmen  receive  the  same  percentile  of  American 
wages  in  the  watch  industry  as  thejr  do  in  the  inchistries  covered 
by  the  above-mentioned  statistics,  ror,  as  stated  on  page  1126  of 
the  bulletin,  ''while  the  figures  presented  should  be  considered  as 
relating  to  the  particular  occupations  covered,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
safe  to  say  that  thejr  are  at  least  indicative  of  the  general  course  of 
w^es  in  all  occupations  and  industries." 

deferring  to  the  table  on  page  1125  of  the  bulletin,  if  we  average 
the  percentage  of  American  wages  paid  in  Germany  and  France 
(ooontries  in  which  the  watch  industry  is  carried  on,  and  immedi- 
ately sorronnding  Switzerland,  its  principal  seat)  in  the  thirteen 
lea<ung  occupations  we  find  that  in  1908  (the  latest  year  covered 
by  the  statistics)  the  wages  paid  per  hour  in  those  countries  were 
<mly  37^  per  cent  of  those  paid  in  the  United  Statea 

It  is  stated  on  page  1124  of  the  bulletin  that  ''  the  wages  for  each 
foreien  country  were  collected  in  two  or  three  of  the  large  centers 
of  industry,'*  where  wages  are  presumably  highest.  Now,  the  watch 
industry  in  Europe  is  carried  on  mostly  m  rural  communities,  while 
the  contrary  is  true  in  this  country;  so,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
average  wages  per  hour  in  the  watch  industry  abroad  are  even 
leas  than  37^  per  cent  of  those  paid  in  the  United  States. 

Probably  Mr.  Dueber  has  a  copy  of  Bulletin  No.  54,  as  it  is  dis- 
tributed gratis  to  manufacturers  throughout  the  country. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  E.  Hunteb, 
Superintendent  Elgin  Watch  Company. 
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Dbgbmbsb  21,  1908. 
Hon.  W.  A.  Caij>ebhbad,  M.  0. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D,  O. 
Dear  Sib:  We  are  advised  that  you  have  requested  information 
as  to  the  wages  paid  operatives  in  watch  factories  in  the  United  States 
and  in  foreign  countries.  On  this  subiect  we  beg  to  give  you  below 
the  following  figures  taken  from  our  booKS  for  the  year  1907,  that  being 
the  last  calendar  year  for  which  we  can  give  you  complete  figures. 
The  year  1908  will  not  show  any  material  change: 

Average  daily  number  of  employees  lor  the  vear  1907 716 

Average  paia  per  day  lor  skilled  operatives  for  the  year  1907 $3.1S 

Average  paid  per  day  for  unskilled  workmen  for  the  year  1907 $2.07 

Average  paid  per  day  for  women  and  boys  for  the  year  1907 11.48 

We  re^et  that  we  are  unable  to  give  you  at  Uiis  writing  absolute 
faif ormation  as  to  wa^es  paid  in  watoh  factories  in  foreign  countries, 
as  we  have  no  recent  information  on  this  ^oint,  but  we  can  state  that 
a  representative  of  this  factory  who  spent  some  months  in  Switzerland 
in  1903  among  manufacturers  of  watcnes  and  of  watch  material  in  that 
coimtry  reported  to  us  at  the  time  that  workmen  were  receiving  from 
3.50  to  6  irancs  per  day,  which  is  equal  to  70  cents  to  $1.20;  that 
women,  boys,  and  girls  were  receiving  from  2  francs  to  3.50  francs  per 
day,  which  is  equal  to  40  cents  to  70  cents. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

New  York  Stamdabd  Watch  OompahTi 
Per  C.  S.  Wilson,  Secretary. 


Waltham,  Mass.,  December  t9, 1908. 
Hon.  W.  A.  Calderhead,  M.  C, 
ClommiUee  on  Ways  ani  Means  j 

House  of  RepresentativeSf  Washington^  D.  0. 
Dear  Sm:  In  reply  to  your  inquiiy  as  regards  average  wages  paid 
to  workmen  in  our  factory  as  compared  with  those  paid  in  watch  fac- 
tories in  foreign  countries,  would  saj^  we  have  employed  in  our  factoiy 
285  operatives,  embracing  both  skilled  and  imskilled  labor. 

Skilled  workmen,  average  per  day 94. 50 

Unskilled  workmen,  incluaing  girls  operating  automatic  machines,  etc.,  aver- 
age per  day 2.76 

All  others,  including  boys  and  girls,  average  per  day 1.24 

Total  average  of  all  classes  per  day 2. 80 

To  compare  this  with  wages  paid  in  watch  factories  in  Switzerland, 
we  would  refer  you  to  the  report  of  Special  Agent  A.  B.  Butman,  which 
appears  on  pa^e  1  in  the  Dailv  Consular  Irade  Report  of  February 
11,  1907,  published  by  the  Department  of  Conmierce  and  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Manufactures,  wherein  he  states  that  wages  in  the  watch 
industiv  in  Switzerland  vary  from  2.50  francs  (50  cents)  per  dar  to  10 
francs  ($2)  per  day,  the  latter  being  for  adjusters.  It  is  well  Imown 
that  the  adjusters  receive  much  higher  wage-s  than  anyone  else  in  this 
industiy,  and  in  our  own  factory  we  have  adjusters  who  are  paid  as 
high  as  S6  per  day. 
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AaollMr  thing  which  should  be  teken  into  consideration  in  this 
compitfison  is  that  our  wages  are  based  on  ten  hours  per  day,  whereas 
in  Switaeiland  the  wages  are  based  on  eleven  hours  per  day. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  HowABD  Watch  CompanTi 
E.  E.  Snow, 

Seerdary  ani  Oenerdl  Manager. 


Deoxmbeb  29, 1908. 
Mr.  AunsBT  M.  Duebeb,  Oanton,  Ohio. 

DsAK  Sm:  Yours  of  December  23  is  received  and  would  hare  been 
replied  to  at  an  earlier  date  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  holidays. 

Answering  your  inquiry*  as  regards  the  export  business  done  by  this 
company,  would  say  that  although  we  have  tried  very  hard  for  several 
years  to  develop  a  market  for  our  eoods  in  foreign  countries  we  have 
made  little  or  no  progress,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  our  export 
business  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  something  less  than  6  per 
cent  of  our  output. 

Knowing  that  we  have  a  good  article  at  a  low  price  we  felt  that  by 
persistent  effort  we  could  develop  a  market  for  it  in  foreign  countries, 
out  owing  to  the  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  our 
watches  and  those  offered  in  competition  therewith  by  the  Swiss 
manufacturers,  due  to  the  difference  m  wages  paid  tiie  workmen  in  the 
two  countries,  it  seems  impossible  to  mi^e  any  headway,  for  if  we 
succeed  in  getting  a  dealer  mterested  in  our  line,  as  soon  as  he  begins 
to  develop  a  trade  in  our  watches  a  Swiss  manufacturer  comes  along 
with  something  made  in  imitation  thereof  at  a  price  which  kills  the 
sale  of  our  article. 

Voiy  truly,  yours. 

The  New  Yoek  Standabd  Watch  C0HFAKT9 
CL  S.  Wilson,  Secretary. 


Waltham,  Mass.,  December  f ff,  1908. 
Mr.  Albebt  M.  Duebeb, 

President  Hampden  Watch  Oompanyf  Oanton^  Ohio. 
Dbae  Me.  Dttebeb:  Answering  yours  of  the  23d  instant,  in  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Calderhead's  request  for  uiformation  as  to  what  per- 
centage of  our  business  is  export,  we  are  pleased  to  advise  you  tnat, 
is  far  as  we  know,  none  of  our  goods  are  exported,  our  entire  product 
being  mAd  to  the  wholesale  watch  dealers  in  this  country. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  you  desire  we  trust  that  you 
will  not  hesitate  to  so  advise  us. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  HowAKD  Watch  Co., 

E.  &.  Snow,  Qeneral  Manager. 
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RooKFOBD,  Iix.,  December  £8, 1908. 
Mr.  Albert  M.  DuibbeBi 

President  Hampden  Watch  Oomparvyy  Canton,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sib:  Bag  to  acknowledge  youis  of  the  23d  and  note  that 
Mr.  Calderhead  requests  additional  information,  and  would  like  to 
blow  what  percentoge  of  business  of  each  American  watch  manufac- 
turer is  foreign  business. 

Responding,  beg  to  state  that  a  couple  of  years  ago  we  made  up 
some  watches  suitable  for  the  foreign  market  and  exported  same,  but 
inasmuch  as  we  were  oblieed  to  meet  competition  the  business  proved 
a  loss,  and  we  decided  tnat  we  could  not  continue  to  market  our 
product  in  this  way. 

Should  Mr.  Calderhead  desire  to  know  the  exact  value  of  what 
watches  we  sold  on  the  other  jdde,  we  will  have  the  matter  looked  up, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  this  additional  information. 
I  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

J.  Frakks, 
President  Bockfmri  Watch  Co. 


Spbikofebld,  Iu^,  December  28, 1908. 
Albert  M.  Dueber, 

President  Duebet-Hampden  Watch  Gomm/ny, 

Canton,  Ohio. 
Dear  Mr.  Dueber:  Replymg  to  your  inquiiy  of  the  23d  in  regard 
to  foreign  business  of  this  company,  would  say  that  our  export 
business,  which  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
was  for  the  year  1908  to  date  less  than  2  per  cent  of  our  sales.  Hub 
is  a  fair  average  of  our  foreign  business. 
Very  taruly,  yours, 

Illikois  Watoh  Compant, 
Jaoob  Bxtnn,  PreeidenL 


Chioago,  Decemier  28, 1908. 
Mr.  Albert  M.  Duebeb, 

Canton,  Ohio. 

Deab  Mb.  Duebeb:  As  I  was  absent  from  the  office  the  latter  part 
of  last  week  I  did  not  receive  vour  favors  of  December  23  and  26  until 
this  morning.  I  at  once  had  our  foreign  and  domestic  sales  figured 
accurately  and  telegraphed  you  the  result.  In  1907  our  foreign  sales 
were  5^  per  cent  of  our  totd  business.  In  1908  our  foreign  AAlea  are 
6i  per  cent  of  our  total  business. 

1  am  ^lad  you  have  written  the  Waltham  Company  and  asked  them 
to  furnish  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  statement  of  their 
business. 

Our  foreign  business  amounts  to  a  mere  trifle,  and,  frankly,  I  wish 
we  did  not  nave  it  at  all.  It  has  been  a  positive  loss  to  us.  It  was 
only  entered  into  after  the  great  panic  or  1893-1896.  At  that  iimm 
wages  were  verv  low  and  we  had  no  market  in  this  coimtry,  and  we 
anaeavored  to  Duild  up  with  some  foreign  trade  on  a  cheap  fine  of 
watehes,  hoping  to  keep  our  factory  alive.    When  wag«s  adTanoed 
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Uua.busmeas  showed  a  dead  loss,  and  when  the  business  of  this 
country  became  sufficiently  large  so  we  could  fill  our  demand  (and  it 
occurred  in  1898,  lasting  until  1906)  we  still  kept  our  foreign  trade, 
small  though  it  was,  with  the  hope  that  when  another  panic  came  we 
would  have  so  enlarged  our  field  of  demand  we  would  be  able  to  keep 
the  factory  running  on  short  time  at  least  on  forei^  orders^  Un- 
fortunately, our  foreign  trade  has  not  grown.  The  Wfutham  Company 
haye  the  Sulk  of  all  that  trade  except  watches  made  in  Switzerland. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  change  the  minds  in  countries  where  they  are  so 
fixed  and  rigid,  and  the  result  has  been  that  this  year  our  foreign  busi- 
ness has  been  a  trifle  less  than  our  home  business  relatiyely,  and  actu- 
ally the  forei^  business  amounted  to  but  5  per  cent  of  the  total  busi- 
ness as  stated  aboye.  Meantime  during  the  past  ten  years  our  wages 
haye  adyanced,  cost  and  material  has  adyanced,  and  the  price  of 
watches  in  this  country  has  not  adyanced  nor  abroad  either.  Our 
foreign  sales  are  most  decidedly  a  loss,  and  we  think  of  abandoning  it 
entirely. 

very  sincerely,  yours,  Charles  H.  Hulburd, 

President  Elgin  National  Watch  Co. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  December  29,  1908. 
Mr.  Albert  M.  Dueber, 

Caivton,  Ohio. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  just  now  in  receipt  of  your  yalued  fayor  of  the 
23d  instant  (forwardea  from  Lancaster),  and  note  the  desire  of 
Mr.  Calderhead,  member  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  for 
a  statement  of  the  percentage  of  foreign  business  of  each  American 
watch  manufactory.  With  the  Hanmton  Watch  Company  it  has 
no  percentage;  we  do  not  do  any  foreign  business. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  shall  be  yery  glad  to  cooperate  with 
you  in  any  business  way,  and  wishing  you  the  fullest  measure  of 
prosperity  for  the  new  year,  I  am, 
Cordially,  yours, 

Charles  D.  Rood, 
President  Hamilton  Watch  Company  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 


South  Bend,.1nd.,  December  29, 1908. 
Ifr.  Albert  M.  Dueber, 

President  Hampden  Watch  Compaiyy,  Canton^  Ohio. 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  23d,  will  say  that  up  to  the 
present  time  we  haye  done  practically  no  foreign  business,  unless  jrou 
would  consider  business  done  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  being 
foreign  business. 

Tours,  yery  truly^  S.  D.  Rider, 

Vice-President  South  Bend  Watch  Co. 
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THE  IXW  TOIZ  RAITDABS  WATCH  CO.  PROTESTS  AOAIHSI  IX- 
BVOnOV  Of  STTTT  OV  WATCH  XOYEMEHTS. 

Nbw  Tobk  Gnrr,  DeeenikertS,  1908. 
OouMrrTEM  ON  Watb  and  MsAirs, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Obntubmsn:  The  plant  of  the  New  Tork  Standard  Watch  Com- 
panr  is  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

lliis  oompany  was  organized  m  August,  1886. 

It  began  operations  in  JDecembar,  1886,  and  the  first  watch  more- 
ments  were  produced  in  1889. 

The  average  number  of  hands  employed  for  the  year  1907  was  716. 

Prior  to  1897.  when  the  Dingley  bill  went  into  effect,  the  company 
earned  no  diviaend,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  specific  duty,  in 
addition  to  the  ad  ralorem  duty,  was  placed  upon  watch  moYements 
that,  in  1899,  the  company  was  able  for  the  first  time  to  pay  a  dividend 
on  its  stock  of  3  ner  cent  per  annum. 

The  New  YorK  Standard  Watch  Company  manufactures  only  low- 
price  watch  morements,  which  are  brought  m  direct  competition  with 
that  class  of  Swiss  watch  movements  specified  in  the  tariff  schedule 
as  '^7  jewels  and  under,''  of  which  there  were  imported  into  the  United 
States  under  that  classification  in  1907,  857,184  movements,  as 
against  147,155  movements  in  1898,  the  year  the  Dingley  bill  became 
operative,  which  shows  an  increase  in  the  importation  of  Swiss 
movements  of  482  per  cent,  notwithstanding  tne  addition  of  the 
specific  duty. 

The  Swiss  watch  manufacturers  can  successfully  compete  with  and 
undersell  the  product  of  this  company  solely  for  the  reason  of  the 
cheapness  of  Swiss  labor. 

There  will  be  submitted  with  this  brief  exhibits  consisting  of  three 
watch  movements  of  Swiss  manufacture,  marked,  respectively,  X,  Y, 
and  Z;  also  three  watch  movements  made  by  the  New  York  Stand- 
ard Watch  Company,  marked,  respectively,  1, 2  and  3. 

The  absolute  proof  that  it  is  the  cheapness  of  the  Swiss  labor 
which  accounts  for  the  ability  of  the  Swiss  manufacturer  to  produce 
watch  movements  at  the  present  cost  is  found  by  comparing  iha 
ttdiibits  herewith  submittea. 

Exhibits  1,  2,  and  3  (movements  made  by  the  New  York  Standard 
Watch  Company)  represent  the  grades  of  movements  which  consti- 
tute almost  the  entire  output  of  ue  f actoiy. 

The  average  labor  cost  alone  on  these  movements  for  1907  was  62 
cents. 

And  the  labor  eost  for  1907  was  the  lowest  ever  reached  by  this 
company. 

Exhibits  X,  Y,  and  Z  (Swiss  watch  movements) .  are  imported  at 
a  cost  not  exceeding  50  cents  each. 

The  aforesaid  cost  of  the  Swiss  movements,  including  labor,  mate- 
rial, commercial  expenses,  transportation  charges,  and  also  the  profit 
of  the  manufacturer,  is  but  50  cents  per  movement,  while  the  cost  of 
labor  alone  on  our  movements  is  62  cents  per  movement;  and  in 
making  up  the  total  cost  of  our  movement  tnere  must  be  added  to 
the— 
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Ubor  eon  of $0.62 

F^materiil 31 

FarfKlar3r«]qMBte8...» 11 


Mftkii«AtoUlc«iof 1-04 

TUi  does  not  include  anj  interest  on  investment  or  allowance  for 
depreciation  of  plant,  commercial  expenses,  or  profit. 

Under  the  present  tariff  the  Swiss  morements  referred  to,  when 
marketed  in  this  country,  have  added  to  the — 

Impofln'eoilof 10.60 

2S:p«r  cent  ad  iralorem  duty 124 

BpM^du^ 36 

Mikincatotalcoittoimporten 97| 

and  this  inehides  expenses  and  the  manufacturers'  profit. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  produce  our  movements,  which  come 
in  direct  competition  with  those  of  Swiss  manufacture,  for  97^  cents. 

The  importer  sells  the  Swiss  movements  herein  referred  to  to  the 
jobber  for  S1.05,  but  anv  jobber  can  import  these  movements  himself 
m  moderate  quantities  for  974  cents,  duty  paid. 

Our  selling  price  to  the  jobbers  averages  $1.21. 

By  reason  of  this  very  great  difference  in  price  and  similarity 
m  appearance,  dealers  are  able  to  market  a  lar^e  quantity  of  Swiss 
movements,  as  shown  bjr  thegreat  increase  in  the  importation  between 
1898  and  1907,  as  hereinbefore  set  out,  to  the  senous  detriment  of 
those  of  our  manufacture. 

Before  the  present  tariff  went  into  effect,  and  when  the  dut^r  on 
watch  movements  was  only  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  American 
importers  of  Swiss  watches  sold  these  identical  grades  of  movements 
to  the  jobbers  at  $1.35,  and  at  that  time  there  was  no  specific  duty 
imposed  upon  them;  and  now,  with  both  an  ad  valorem  of  25  per 
cent  and  a  specific  duty  of  35  cents  each  upon  them,  they  are  sold  at 
$1.05.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  Swiss 
watch  factories  are  equipped  with  American  watch  machinery  and 
Swiss  diiplicates  thereof.  The  irresistible  conclusion  therefore  is, 
that  soldly  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  Swiss  labor  can  the  Swiss 
manufacturers  of  watch  movements  compete  with  and  imdersell  our 
domestic  product. 

Li  our  factory  the  average  wages  paid  per  day  (nine  hours)  for — 


Skilled  labor  in  1907  WM $3.13 

For  niMfcilled  labor  (men) 2.07 

F«r  awdnlled  labor  (women  and  boyi) 1.48 


These  figures  stand  out  in  bold  contrast  to  the  meager  wages  paid 
in  Switzerland  for  labor  of  the  same  character,  as  evidenced  by 
the  comparison  of  60  cents  for  the  entire  cost,  including  labor, 
material,  expenses,  and  profit  of  the  Swiss  movement,  against  62 
cents  for  cost  of  labor  alone  on  our  movements,  and  fully  explains 
how  watch  movements  can  be  made  cheaper  in  Switzerland  than  we 
can  make  ours. 

Any  decrease  in  the  duty  on  watch  movements  closes  our  factory  I 
Not  only  would  a  large  number  of  American  operative  be  deprived 
•f  the  means  of  earmng  an  adec|uate  amount  to  provide  a  suitable 
•Qpport  lor  themselveB  and  families,  but  the  Government  itself  would 
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lose  a  large  revenue  in  the  way  of  duties  upon  the  jewels  imported 
and  used  in  the  manufacture  or  our  watches. 

This  company  does  not  sell  its  watch  movements  for  export  at  a 
lower  4)rice  than  it  sells  them  for  the  domestic  market. 

The  average  number  of  movements  exported  by  this  company 
from  1902  to  1907  (both  inclusive)  was  less  tnan  6  per  cent  of  the  total 
output  of  the  factory. 

We  have  made  aU  possible  efforts  to  build  up  an  export  business, 
but  the  competition  of  foreign  manufacturers  emploving  labor  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  it  can  be  procured  in  America  nas  enabled  our 
competitors  to  produce  their  goods  at  a  much  lower  figure  than  we 
ean  ouib,  and  the  markets  of  Si  other  countries  are  taken  from  us. 

During  the  period  of  six  years  from  1902  to  1907  we  had  our  direct 
representatives  in  a  territory  embracing  over  one-half  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world,  and  they  were  met  dv  the  competition  of  foreiCT 
watch  manufacturers^  against  whom  no  headway  could  be  made  by 
reason  of  our  competitors  being  able  to  undersell  us. 

The  sales  made  by  our  representatives  in  the  above  territory 
during  that  period  did  not  exceed  S5,000  per  annum. 

Who  is  it  that  is  asking  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  watch  move- 
ments) It  is  not  the  consumer,  because  our  watches  are  sold  for 
less  than  ever  before ;  nor  the  general  public ;  nor  has  any  such  demand 
been  made  by  the  press  or  by  any  trade  association. 

T^ose  who  are  seeking  a  reduction  in  the  duty  are  Swiss  manu- 
facturers and  their  American  agents,  who  desire  to  increase  their 
business  by  still  further  undersdling  us^  and  thus  drive  us  out  of 
business  and  deprive  the  Am^can  laborer  of  his  full,  just,  and 
adequate  pay. 

Watches  are  luxuries;  at  best^  conveniences.  They  are  not  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  if  the  production  of  them  in  this  country  will  give 
employment  to  a  lar^e  number  of  its  citizens  without  hurt  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  we  subnut  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Grovemment  to  pro- 
tect and  foster  their  manufacture  by  an  adequate  tariff. 

Undervaluation  is  and  will  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
escaping  payment  of  full  duty.  Within  the  present  year  two  large 
watch-importing  houses  in  New  York  have  been  made  to  pay  large 
fines  for  imdervaluation. 

An  ad  valorem  duty  alone  will  neither  protect  our  industry  nor 
produce  the  required  revenue  for  the  Government. 

A  specific  duty  equivalent  to  or  more  than  the  present  ad  valor^n 
and  specific  duty  together  is  the  proper  and  tne  only  safeguard 
against  fraudulent  entries. 

In  order  to  provide  protection  for  the  manufacturers  of  American 
watch  movements  of  seven  jewels  and  under  a  si)ecific  duty  equiva-* 
lent  to  25  per  cent  of  the  average  cost  of  American  movements  of 
seven  jewels  and  imder,  plus  35  cents  apiece  each,  should  be  levied 
on  foreign-made  movements  of  seven  jewels  and  under. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  our  recommendation  be  adopted 
by  your  committee. 

New  Yobk  Standard  Watch  C!oMPANr, 
Per  C.  S.  Wilson,  Secretary. 
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SUniTOir  WATCH  CO.,  LAVCASTEB,  PA.,  SUBMITS  BBIBF  BB 

GABDnra  swiss  dotation  bahboad  watches. 

Lakoasteb,  Pa.,  December  SI,  1908. 

Hon.  SiREHO  E.  Patkb, 

CSunrman  Chmmittee  an  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

DsAB  Sm:  We  deeire  to  submit  to  you  the  following  facts  in  refer- 
flDoe  to  the  frauds  upon  the  public  practiced  by  the  importers  of 
certain  foreign  watches. 

In  this  country  there  is  a  careful  system  of  inspection  of  watches 
designed  for  use  on  railroads,  and  a  certain  standard  of  excellence  has 
been  established.  To  conform  to  this  standard  a  watch  must  have  at 
least  17  jewels  and  be  adjusted  to  heat  and  cold  and  to  three  positions. 
ThB  requirements  often  go  further  than  this,  and  call  for  23  jewels  and 
adjustment  to  heat  and  cold  and  five  positions.  As  a  result,  railroad 
watches  are  generally  understood  by  the  consumer  in  this  country  to 
be  watches  of  a  verr  high  erade.  Advantage  is  taken  of  these  facts, 
and  the  public  are  aeceivea  by  the  following  devices: 

1.  The  use  of  fictitious  names  and  initials  to  simulate  the  names  of 
weD-known  American  manufacturers  of  railroad  watches.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  form  of  deception  is  shown  in  Exhibit  F,  which  is  a 
Swiss  watch  movement  in  a  pasteboard  submitted  herewith;  on 
this  watdibiovement  are  the  imtials  ''H.  W.  Co.;"  and  in  Exhibit  E, 
which  is  marked  ''J.  P.  Hamlin."  Both  of  these  movements  are 
intended  to  be  sold  as  watches  made  by  the  Hamilton, Watch  Com- 
pany.  No  such  person  as  John  P.  Hamlin  is  believed  to  exist  in 
Switaeriand,  and  it  is'  obvious  that  a  purchaser  might  readily  mistake 
a  "  Hamlin  **  watcii  for  a ''  Hamilton  "  watch.  The  significance  of  the 
mark  "H.  W.  Co."  requires  no  comment. 

2.  The  use  of  pictures  of  locomotives  on  the  dial  and  the  use  of  such 
names  as  "Railroad  trainmen  special,"  "Engineers'  special,"  "Rail- 
road special."  Exhibits  A,  B,  C,  and  D  are  so  marked.  The  only 
purpose  of  this  marking  is  to  induce  the  public  to  believe  that  they  are 
tmymg  a  watch  of  Uie  grade  generally  known  in  this  country  as  a 
railroad  watch. 

3.  The  use  of  the  terms  "  heat  and  cold  "  and  "  six  positions."  These 
words  convey  the  impression  that  the  movements  on  which  they  are 
stamped  are  adjustea  to  heat  and  cold  and  to  six  positions,  which  is 
not  tne  fact.  American-made  movements  which  are  so  adjusted  cost 
at  least  ten  times  as  much  as  the  movements  in  question. 

4.  The  employment  of  the  terms  "highly  jeweled"  and  "richly 
jeweled,"  with  a  blank  space  for  eneraving,  after  passing  the  custom- 
Qouse  as  a  low-jeweled  movement,  uie  words  "  19-21-23  "  intending  to 
convey  the  idea  that  they  are  movements  containing  that  number  of 

Crals.  For  an  example  of  this  see  Exhibit  E,  where  the  letters  "  21 " 
^  bean  stamped  after  importation.  We  particularly  direct  your 
attention  to  this  exhibit  and  to  the  way  in  wluch  Uie  letters  "21  '^  are 
placed  upon  the  movemiODit.  It  is  palpable  that  "21"  and  "highly 
jeweled'^  wero  not  stamped  on  this  movement  at  the  same  time. 
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The  cost  to  the  jobber  of  the  various  exhibits  submitted  herewith 
are  as  follows: 

Rftiliottd  fpecuJ,  Exhibit  A $L65 

R.  R.  trainmen  ipecial,  Exhibits L65 

En^een' special,  Exhibit  G L65 

Hartford,  Exhibit  D L65 

J.  P.  Hamlin,  Exhibit  E L75 

H.  W.  Co.,  Exhibit  F L70 

H.  W.  Co.,  Exhibit  Q 1.67} 

If  such  fraudulent  movements  should  be  sold  at  all  at  retail  a 
reasonable  profit  would  be  from  25  per  cent  to  33  per  cent;  but  by 
reason  of  the  deception  practiced  they  are  sold  to  tne  innocent  con- 
sumer at  a  profit  between  500  per  cent  and  1,000  per  cent.  The 
cheapest  genuine  railroad  watch  movements  are  sola  to  the  jobber 
at  from  $16  to  $18. 

The  watch  movements  submitted  as  exhibits  are,  in  fact,  not  highly 
jeweled,  nor  adjusted  to  different  positions,  nor  are  tney  in  any 
respect  well  maae.  These  movements  have  men  caiefullv  examined 
by  Mr.  Himter.  of  the  Elgin  Watch  Company,  and  his  affidavit,  show- 
ing in  detail  the  results  of  his  examination,  is  hereto  annexed  and 
marked  "Exhibit  A." 

Very  truly,  yours,  Habqlton  Watcoi  Oo., 

By  Chas.  D.  Rood,  PreridenL 


AFFIDAVtT  OF  GEOBOB  B.   HUKTEB. 

9rATS  OT  IixJNOiB,  Cbufi^  ofKaw,  u: 

Geoi^ge  E.  Hunter,  of  lawful  age,  being  firat  duly  flworn,  upon  eath  deposes  sad 
says  that  he  is  the  general  Buperintendent  of  the  factories  of  the  JSlgin  National  Watch 
Company,  at  Elgin,  county  of  Kane,  and  State  of  Illinois-  that  he  has  eyamined  the 
seven  watch  movements  which  are  herewith  transmitted  under  notarial  seal,  and 
that  the  memorandum  hereto  attached  is  a  conect  statement  ol  his  findingi  thsnia. 

And  further  this  aflSant  saith  not. 

Qioaaa  B.  Hmmsa. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  28th  day  ol  December,  1906. 

MOBTIMSB  8.  AlDMIDOB, 

JVbforrPn&IJs. 

MEMOBANDUM   07   IZAHINATIGN    07   SWISS    WATCH   M0VBHENT8   Df   BOZSS   itAMwrn 
"A,"  "B,"  "0,"  "n,"  "B,"  "7."  AND  "O,"  AND  BBLONQZNe  TO  1 
WATCH  OASB  OOMPANT. 


Mcvement  tn  hox  marhed  "uA. 


u 


Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  "R.  R.  special,"  ''SpedaUy  adjusted.** 
Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  7,  distributed  as  follows: 

Top  plate  (3d.  4th,  escape  and  pallet,  pivot  holes,  one  each)...... 4 

Lower  plate  (oalance  pivot  hole,  noendstone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  and  endstone) 2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 

A  piece  ol  red  celluloid  or  similar  substance  surrounds  upper  center  pivot  hole,  Is 
imitate  a  jewel.    The  pivot  actually  runs  in  the  brass  plate. 

Balance:  This  is  of  the  compensation  type,  with  bimetallic  (steel  aad  biass)  riaa. 
The  rim  is  not  cut. 

Hairspring:  Oomposition. 

Escapement:  Double  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  aiovement  is  not  adjusted,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  tte 
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MovemtrU  m  box  marked  "BJ' 


Sluiptiiff:  On  top  plate  piecei  "R.  R.  tzftinmen'B  fpecud,"  '*  Nonmaffnetic." 

Adjusted/'  *'Hi«)fly  leweled." 

Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jeweli  in  this  movement  ib  7,  distributed  as  follows: 


Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape,  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  one  each) ..     4 

Potance  (balance-pivot  hole,  no  end  stone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance-pivot  hole  and  end  stone) t 

He  jewelB  in  roller  or  pallet. 

Balance:  Solid;  Gennan  silver. 

Haiispring:  Composition. 

Escapement:  Single  roller. 

Adjustmeai:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted,  In  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 

Movement  in  box  marked  "  C* 

Sismping:  On  top  plate  pieces  "Engineers'  special,"  " Adjusted." 

Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  7,  aistributed  as  follows: 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape,  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  one  each) ..     4 

Potaoce  rbalance-pivot  hole,  no  end  stone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance-pivot  hole  and  end  stone) 2 

Ko  jeweb  in  roller  or  pallet. 

Balance:  Solid;  German  silver. 

Hairspring:  Steel. 

Escapement:  Single  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted.  In  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 

Movement  in  box  marked  "D" 

Sismping:  On  top  plate  pieces  ''Hartford,"  ''Adjusted,"  "Heat  and  cold,"  "Six 
nsitians/^ "Highly  jeweled." 
Jeweliqg:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  7,  distributed  as  follows: 

Top  i^ate  (third,  fourth,  escape,  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  one  each) ..      4 

Lofwer  plate  (battnce-pivot  hole,  no  end  stone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance-pivot  hole  and  end  stone) 2 

Be  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 

Balance:  Solid;  German  silver. 

Haiispring:  Steel. 

Escapement:  Double  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 

Movement  in  bam  marked  "i?." 

Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  "John  P.  Hamlin,"  "Adjusted,"  "Highly  jeweled" 
("21"  has  Deen  stamped  oefore  the  word  "Highly"  since  the  plate  was  nnished), 
''Heat  A  Cold,"  "Six  positions." 

Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  7,  distributed  as  follows: 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth^  escape  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  one  each) 4 

Lower  plate  (balance  pivot  hole,  no  endstone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  hole  and  endstone) 2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 
Balance:  Solid.    German  silver. 
Hairspring:  Steel. 
Escapement:  Double  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted,  In  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
void. 

Movement  in  box  marked  **F." 

Bttaping:  On  top-plate  pieces  "H.  W.  C./'  "Heat  and  cold,"  "Six  positions," 
"Ruby  jewds." 

Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  seven,  dietributed  as  follows: 
Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  one  each). . .      4 

Lower  plate  (baknce  pivot  holes,  no  endstone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  holes  and  endstone) 2 
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No  Jewell  in  roller  or  pallet. 

A  piece  of  red  celluloid  or  rimilar  substance  ■urrounds  the  center  pivot  hole  in  the 
top  plate,  also  the  barrel-arbor  pivot  hole  in  the  barrel  bridge,  to  imitate  ruby  jevsls. 
The  pivot  in  both  instanceB  nuiB  in  the  braa  plate. 

Balance:  Solid.    German  nlver. 

HurBpring:  Steel. 

Eacapement:  Double  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted,  in  the  ordinary  aooeptance  of  the 
word. 

MovemnU  tn  Un  marked  '*0,^ 

Stamping:  On  top-plate  pieces  "H.  W.  C,"  "Adjusted/*  "Heat  and  cold,"  "Six 
positions/'  "Ruby  jeweb.'' 
Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jeweli  in  this  movement  is  seven,  distributed  as  follows: 
Top  pkte  (third,  fourth,  escape  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  one  each)...      4 

Lower  plate  (balance  pivot  hole,  no  endstone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  hole  and  endstone) 2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 
Balance:  Solid.    German  silver. 
Hidrapring:  Steel. 
Escapement:  Double  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
word. 


THE    WALTHAM   (MASS.)  WATCH    COXPAVT    SUBMITS    BBIEF 
STATEMEBTT  BELATiyE  TO  ITS  FOBEIOH  BUSIHESS. 

Boston,  December  SI,  1908. 
Hon.  Sbrbno  E.  Payne, 

Ohmrman  Committee  an  Ways  and  Means,   . 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Deab  Sm:  We  beg  to  submit  herewith  a  brief  statement  concent 
ing  our  foreign  business. 

This  company  manufactures  and  sells  yarious  movements  on  for- 
eign accounts.  The  watches  made  for  the  foreign  trade  are  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  not  the  same  as  the  watches  made  for  the 
home  market.  For  this  company's  foreign  trade,  which,  including 
Canada,  is  18  per  cent,  and  excluding  that  coimtry  11  per  cent  of  its 
total  business,  it  is  necessary  to  sell  cases  with  the  watches,  and  so 
far  as  the  European  market  is  concerned  it  has  been  found  that  the 
company's  movements  sell  more  readily  with  Swiss  dials  than  those 
made  by  the  company  for  home  consumption.  Waltham  watches 
cost  the  consiuner  more  in  Europe  than  they  do  in  New  York.  An 
extra  concession  has  been  made  to  certain  foreign  jobbers.  The 
reasons  for  this  concession  are  that  the  foreign  jobbers  are  not  so 
well  equipped  for  handling  a  lai^e  business  as  the  jobbers  in  the 
United  States,  who  are  content  with  a  margin  of  profit,  expense  and 
losses  paid,  probably  not  exceeding  5  per  cent.  In  addition  to  this 
the  foreign  dealers  are  put  to  the  further  and  special  expense  involved 
in  the  introduction  of  American  watches  in  undeveloped  markets. 
They  demand,  therefore,  larger  profits,  which  the  companj  is  obliged 
to  pay  in  order  to  sell  its  watches.  The  result  is  that  the  company 
receives  a  smaUer  ])rice  from  the  foreign  dealers.  The  main  purpose 
of  our  foreign  business  has  been  to  secure  a  broader  market,  and 
thereby  make  it  possible  for  us  to  run  our  factory  during  periods  of 
business  depression  in  this  coimtry.  But  this  course  has  proved 
conuneroially  unprofitable.  The  extra  concession  which  has  been 
allowed,  as  already  stated,  to  the  foreign  jobbers  has  been  materially 
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decreased,  and  soon  will  haye  entirely  disappeared.  Our  watches 
haying  become  fairly  well  known  in  Europe,  a  considerable  demand 
for  them  has  arisen,  and  we  think  it  is  now  no  longer  advisable  for  us 
to  give  the  jobber  these  additional  inducements  to  sell  them.  We 
therefore  intend  to  retain  only  such  portion  of  our  foreign  business 
as  may  be  possible  after  making  substantially  the  same  arrangements 
with  foreign  jobbers  as  those  now  made  with  jobbers  in  the  United 
States. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  consumer  pays  rather 
more  for  Waltham  watches  in  London  than  in  New  York,  as  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  facts  given  in  Congressman  Boutell's 

?»eech  in  the  debate  of  April  26,  1906,  where  the  London  and  New 
ork  prices  for  thirteen  different  grades  of  Waltham  watches  are 
given.  The  corresponding  ])rices  on  our  principal  movements  are 
coDtained  in  Exhibit  A,  hereto  annexed. 

Very  truly,  yours,  ^  ^ 

Waltham  Watch  Co.  , 


Exhibit  A. 


London 

Bedford 
&Co. 

New  York  prices. 

Howard 
&Co. 

OeaN. 
Joyce. 

A.C.BeDe- 
dlctACo. 

RIvwslde,  16  s.,  O.  F.,  to  14 1  25-year  flUed  case 

Rl.^filde.ldi.,  Htg.,tol4k.2&-ycarfiDedcase 

BiTCfskto,  OS.,  O.  ?.,  17  J.,  to  14  k.  25-year  flUed  (Me.. . 
RlTcc^  OS.'  Hte^  17  j.,  to  14  k.  25.year  fiUed  case.... 
RlvsS!  Os..  O.  F.,  to  Kdid  18  k.  eoid  case 

842.00 
43.20 
36.28 
36.48 
56.44 

70.20 

80.40 
132.00 
141.  W) 
28.  SO 
30.00 
30.24 
31.44 

836.00 
35.00 
33.00 
33.00 
6a  00 

76.00 

75.00 
125.00 
125.00 

134.00 
35.00 

882.00 
83.00 
26.00 

28.00 

Bivwiids'lUxtmas,  \t  t.,  O.  F.,  tnU  k.  25-year  filled 

CBSB.    x.x 

80.00 
80.00 

68.00 

BlTBoiitolCazlmiii,  U  t.,  Htg.,  to  14  k.  25-year  filled 
fttse                        ,  ,, 

65.00 

BiT«i^da  Mulmiis,  16  s..  O.  F.,  to  solid  18  k.  gold  case. 

100.00 

Rivmlds  Maztaias;  16  9.'  Htg.,  to  soUd  18  k.  gold  case. 
RoyiL16a,  O.  F.»  in  14  k.  25-year  filled  case 

110.00 

26.00 

R"^tJ.  1ft  a'  HtF. .'to  14  k.  25-vear  flllM  eaw 

28.00 

?.  S.  Bartleh,  ifsl,  1 71.,  0.  F-.'to  14  k.  25-ycar  fUled  case. 
P4a>  Sarttett,  18  s.,  Htg.,  to  14  k.  25-ycar  filled  cose. . . . 

22.00 

24.00 

WATCH  DIALS. 

[Paragraph  191.] 

THE  O'HABA  WAITHAH  DIAL  CO.,  WALTHAM,  HASS.,  ASKS  FOB 
NEW  CIASSIFICATIOH  FOB  WATCH  DIALS. 

Waltham,  Mass.,  Novernber  SSy  1908. 
HoiL  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  Z?.  C* 

Sir:  Responding  to  the  notice  of  your  committee  that,  on  the  26th 

bu^ant,  you  will  consider  Schedule  C— Metals,  and  manufactures  of — 

ifl  makers  of  watch  dials  and  other  enameled  goods,  we  have  the  honor 

to  submit  the  following  brief  statement.    We  do  not  solicit  undue 
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protectioQ  under  the  tariff  law.  In  fact,  our  appMl  is  mainly  for 
sadi  rate  of  duty  on  tlie  imported  goods  as  wul  prevent  us  fnMn 
abandoning  the  manufacture  of  enameled  dials,  etc.,  in  the  United 
States. 

We  commenced  the  business  of  manufacturing  enameled  dials  in 
1890,  and  throu^  vaiyini^  vicissitudes,  owinff  to  the  sharp  ompeti- 
tion,  and  oftentimes  pecufiar  conditions  involved  in  the  importation 
of  the  foreign  goods,  we  have  c(»ne  to  a  place  where,  ^thont  a  fair 
measure  of  protection,  our  works  must  be  dosed.  We  have  aasem- 
bled  at  very  large  expense  the  necessary  machinery  for  making;  these 
eoods,  and  have  secured  highl]^  skilled  labor  necessary  for  their  pro- 
duction, in  order  to  compete  witii  the  Swiss  dial  makers. 

In  1897  there  were  17  dial  manufacturers  in  this  country,  located 
in  the  followiog  States:  Massachusetts,  Bhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  ^d  Illinois.  We  alone  survive  as  manu- 
&cturers  of  fine  wares. 

We  have  never  been  imitators  in  this  business,  for  at  large  expense 
we  have  invented  processes  for  the  transferring  of  mineral  paints  to 
ftugile  vitreous  wares.  Many  American  instrument  manufacturers, 
whose  goods  we  formerly  furnished,  now  buy  their  dials  abroad. 
In  1896  employees  of  our  factory  were  enticed  away  by  our  fbrei^ 
competitors^  and  since  then  the  imported  goods  nave  come  in  m 
such  competition  that  we  have  been  unable  to  meet  the  same,  the  pro- 
tective rate  of  duty  being  insufficient. 

In  reference  to  watch  dials  particularly  we  will  later  specify  the 
conditions  which  tend  to  rob  us  of  our  life  as  American  manufacturers 
and  give  a  latitude  to  importers  of  such  dials,  so  that  we  are  unable 
to  compete  with  them.  We  do  not  fear  honest  com^tition.  In  the 
administration  of  the  customs  law  applicable  to  imported  watch 
dials  we  can  briefly  say :  Dials  rarely^  if  ever,  are  counted,  the  invoice 
being  entirely  relied  upon  for  quantity  and  values,  on  which  latter 
the  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  to  be  assessed.  The  present  statistics 
of  imports  of  the  goods  in  question  are  so  vaguely  recorded  that  it 
is  impossible  to  state  accurately  the  value  of  the  imported  goods. 

We  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  also  in  respect  to  imports  of 
enamels  which  we  use  (fusible  enamels),  the  same  being  dutiable 
under  paragraph  113  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Again  arises  the 
question  or  the  administration  of  the  customs  on  enamds,  for  it 
appears  that  manv  such  enamels  actually  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  are  passed  as  free  ^oods. 

Foreisn-made  enameled  dials  are  placed  on  American  instruments 
and  sold  at  home  and  abroad  as  American  gooda  To  avoid  the  law 
relative  to  stamping  foreign  goods  as  to  country  of  origin  the  foreign 
dial  makers,  with  the  consent  of  our  customs  authorities,  use  a  rubber 
stamp  with  which  to  mark  on  the  back  of  the  dial  the  country  of 
manufacture.  The  rubber  stamp  makes  a  mark  so  easilv  rubbed  off 
that  to  suit  their  purposes  after  importation  the  said  marls  are 
wiped  away,  and  the  object  of  the  stamping  law  is  nullified.  Im- 
porters of  foreign  dials  have  been  unable  thus  far  to  induce  any  for- 
eign dial  manufacturer  of  any  note  to  transfer  his  plant  to  this 
countiv. 

With  a  fair  protective  rate,  and  honest,  intelligent  applicati(m  of 
the  tariff  laws,  our  industry  can  thrive.  It  may  be  of  surprise  to 
your  committee  to  know  that  we  employ  very  high-paid  labor.    Our 
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in  manufacture  is  enormous^  on  account  of  the  extreme  fragility 
of  our  product  and  the  danger  in  our  furnaces,  from  spoiling,  by 
overheating,  the  vitreous  glass;  consequently  our  wastes  are  very 
heavy.  Compared  with  the  cost  of  making  dials  and  other  enam- 
eled goods  here,  and  the  cost  in  Europe,  with  such  a  disparity  in 
favor  of  the  latter,  that  we  are  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  being 
accorded  a  fair  measure  of  protection. 

To  indicate  with  the  best  available  figures  at  our  command  the 
importations  of  the  foreign  watch  dials,  we  would  say  that  whereas 
in  1898  the  value  of  the  import  was  $282,449,  paying  auty  in  the  sum 
of  $92,979,  the  imports  for  the  year  1907  aggregate  $844,006,  yield- 
ing$387/02  in  duties. 

y7e  will  later  present  for  the  consideration  of  your  oommittee  cer- 
tain suggestions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  paragraph  in  the 
tariff  rdating  to  our  goods  may  be  framed,  in  order  that  m  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  we  may  secure  the  rates  of  protection  which 
Congress,  by  enacting  the  same,  may  intend  to  be  operative. 
Bespectfully, 

CHasa  Walthak  Dial  C0MPAMT9 

Dakul  CHaxa. 


WATCH  JEWELS. 

[Paragraph  191.] 

THE  AKEBICAF  OH  A  STTPPIY  CO.,  WEWABK,  V.  7.,  TBHrKS  AH 
DTCAEASE  IH  DTTTT  ON  WATCH  JEWELS  IS  NECESSABT. 

NxwAKK,  N.  J.,  November  gl^  1908. 
WATa  AKD  Mbaks  Committbb, 

House  of  RepreeentaUveSj  Washingtonj  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  noted  the  decision  in  the  papers  made  by 
the  Board,  of  General  Appraisers  in  reference  to  duty  on  agates  for 
bearings,  such  as  scales  and  all  scientific  instruments. 

This  is  a  matter  that  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  our  jewel  manu- 
facture, as  we  are  unable  to  compete  with  foreign  labor  with  a  duty  of 
only  10  per  cent  on  tliese  goods. 

If  a  hearing  is  had  on  this  subject  we  would  like  to  be  advised 
in  advanc^  so  that  one  of  our  representatives  who  is  competent  to 
nlaoe  tlds  before  your  honorable  oommittee  could  be  present  and  be 

Hie  question  of  duty  also  has  a  direct  bearing  on  watch  jewels^ 
and  as  the  origami  duty  on  these  was  40  per  cent  and  was  reducea 
to  10  per  cent,  it  permits  all  of  these  jewels  to  be  imported  and  sold 
to  watdi  c(»npanie8  at  a  price  that  American  labor  can  not  compete 
with. 

It  is  an  odd  fact,  but  all  watch  and  clock  material  outside  of  jewels 
carries  an  import  auty  of  from  40  to  60  per  oent^  and  if  these  jewels 
oould  be  maae  in  this  country  with  protection  it  would  give  work 
to  a  large  body  of  lugfa-dass  mechanics. 

We  should  say  that  at  least  10,000  peonle  would  find  employment 
ia  this  work  alone,  as  we  estimate  that  fully  half  a  million  jeweb  are 

7BM1— H.  Dee.  1000, 00-*— toI  8 ^24 
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used  for  bearings  in  watches  in  the  United  States  per  day,  and  that 
fully  90  per  cent  of  these  are  imported. 

\  ou  can  see  the  importance  of  this,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to 
others  who  are  or  have  been  in  this  line  and  have  been  driven  out  by 
the  absurdly  low  duty. 
We  hope  to  be  advised  that  we  can  appear  before  you. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

American  On*  and  Sufplt  CJompant, 

C.  K.  BUBNETP. 


THE  AHEBICAN  OIL  AND  SITFPLY  COMPANY,  NEWABE,  N.  7., 
ADVOCATES  INCBEASE  OF  DITTY  ON  WATCH  JEWELS. 

Newabk,  N.  J.,  December  18, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  would  ask  that  you  file  this  communication,  so 
that  it  may  be  brought  to  the  members'  attention  when  the  subject  is 
up  for  consideration. 

At  the  present  time  sapphire,  ruby,  and  ^met  watdi  jewels  (un- 
set) are  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  (par.  No.  191),  while  all 
watch  parts,  such  as  wheels,  pinions,  springs,  etc.,  are  subject  to  a 
duty  of  from  40  to  60  per  cent. 

'Aiis  low  rate  of  duty  on  the  jewels  makes  it  absolutel]^  impossible 
for  American  manufacturers  to  compete  with  the  foreign  market 
The  rough  material  is  brought  in  free  of  duty,  but  the  work  can  not 
be  turned  out  and  sold  at  a  profit  from  the  .unerican  factories  while 
this  condition  exists. 

The  original  dutjr  was  40  per  cent  before  being  reduced  to  10  per 
cent,  and  at  the  original  amount  of  duty  it  enabled  the  ALmerican 
mechanics  to  turn  out  the  work  and  keep  out  a  large  proportion  of 
foreign  goods. 

The  closest  estimates  show  that  at  least  half  a  million  watch  jewels 
are  used  in  the  United  States  every  working  day  in  the  year,  and  that 
practically  every  one  is  now  imported  under  the  10  per  cent  dause. 

If  a  protective  tariflP  were  placed  on  these  jewels  it  would  give 
work  to  at  least  10,000  people  in  the  United  States.  It  does  not  seem 
necessary  for  us  to  go  into  further  details,  as  this  can  readily  be 
verified  when  necessary. 

Our  interest  in  the  matter  is  that  we  have  a  department  devoted  to 
the  manufacture  of  jewels  and  other  articles  made  from  sapphire, 
ruby,  and  garnet,  but  we  are  unable  to  touch  the  watch-jewel  business 
solely  on  account  of  duty. 

We  hope  this  letter  will  have  favorable  consideration,  and  will  not 
be  overborne  by  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  so-called  "  watdi 
trust,"  who,  we  believe,  are  largely  interested  in  importing  jewels  at 
a  low  figure,  but  at  the  same  time  are  interested  in  keeping  out  the 
foreign-made  watch  material  so  that  their  own  homemade  material 
can  l^  sold. 

Youi's,  respectfully,  American  On*  and  Supply  Co., 

C.  R.  Burnett. 
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WATCH  GLASSES. 

[Paragraph  191.] 

7.  W.  SIOIAHDEB,  HEW  YOSK  CITY,  WISHES  ALL  PABTS  OP 
WATCHES  OIYEH  THE  SAME  TBEATHENT. 

47  Maiden  Lane, 
New  Tork^  December  «4,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payke, 

Chavrman  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WasUri^fton,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  You  undoubtedly  will  recollect  me  from  my  name,  as 
I  have  had  former  commimications  with  you  in  reference  to  tariff 
matters,  and  on  several  occasions  have  been  before  your  honorable 
committee. 

I  notice  an  application  has  been  made  before  your  honorable  body 
in  reference  to  reducing  the  duty  imposed  on  watch  glasses  by  putting 
them  on  the  free  list.  In  reference  to  tins  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have 
nothing  to  saj^  against  this  request;  however,  reter  you  to  paragraph 
191,  of  the  Emi^ey  Act.  You  will  find  the  duty  imposed  on  watch 
cases  and  parts  of  watches,  etc.,  at  40  per  cent,  and  as  watdi  glasses 
are  only  parts  of  watches,  and  there  are  many  items  imported  under 
this  same  heading,  no  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  duty  on  watch 
glasses  unless  the  same  reduction  is  made  on  Uie  other  items  or  parts 
of  watches  which  are  imported. 

My  reason  for  calling  your  attention  to  this  matter  is  that  there 
are  some  small  watch  companies  in  the  United  States,  who,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  capital,  are  unaer  the  necessity  of  purchasing  quite  a  large 
pipyortion  of  their  materials  in  the  foreim  market,  and  they  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  entitled  to  some  consideration  in  the  revision  of 
the  tariff. 

Trusting  you  will  not  consider  me  presumptuous  in  calling  your 
attention  to  this,  I  remain, 

Most  respectfully,  yours,  J.  W.  Riglander. 


CLOCKS. 

[Paragraph  191.] 

SIATEHEHT  OP  T.  D.  BBADSTBEET,  THOHASTOH,  CONV.,  BEP- 
BESEHTINO  AHEBICAH  KAHTTPACTirBEBS  OP  CLOCKS. 

Frtoat,  November  27, 1908. 

Mr.  Bradstbeet.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  here 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  your  organization — are  you  at  the  head  of  an 
organization  f 

Mr.  Bradstbeet.  No;  there  is  no  organization. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  a  manufacturer  yourself! 

Mr.  Braostreet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  a  private  business  I 
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Mr.  BmADSTSEBT.  Yes.    I  was  simply  making  a  statement 

Mr.  Gbigcb.  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  me  inquisitive,  but  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  you  are  making  any  money  f 

Mr.  BRADffrsEET.  We  are  struggling. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Struggling  to  get  rid  of  the  money  you  have  made! 

Mr.  Bbadstbkbt.  NOj  no. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Did  you  make  any  money  last  year! 

Mr.  Bradsisebt.  From  January  to  January,  or  our  business  yearf 

Mr.  Gbiggs.    Either  one.    Take  your  business  year. 

Mr.  Bbadstbeet.  We  are  making  money  since  last  October  until 
this  year — October. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  But  you  made  money  up  to  that  timet 

Mr.  Bbaostbbet.  We  made  a  little^ 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  How  much! 

Mr.  Bbadstbbbt.  We  made  a  6  per  cent  dividend  and  a  7  per  cent 
dividend — that  is,  the  corporation  I  belong  to — on  a  capitalization 
of  $600,000.  We  knew  that  this  meeting  was  to  be  held,  and  a  meet- 
ing beiore  your  committee,  and  ao  the  dock  manuracturera  got 
together. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  a  right  to  proceed  in  your  own  w^f. 
Proceed  with  your  remarks. 

1^.  Bbadstbmkt.  As  I  say,  the  clock  manufacturers  £ot  tog[ether, 
comprising  six  of  them  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  one  m  the 
State  of  New  York,  from  Brooklyn.  They  appointed  a  committee 
of  three  to  appear  before  your  ccxnmittee  and  state  the  reasons  why 
they  thought  the  tariff  should  not  be  reduced,  and  they  selected  Mr. 
Bradstreet,  of  the  Seth  Thomas  Clock  Company;  Mr.  Ingram,  of 
the  Ingram  Clock  Company,  of  Bristol;  and  Mr.  Walter  Camp,  of 
the  New  Haven  Clock  Company,  of  New  Haven,  and  with  your  per- 
mission we  will  give  you  what  we  consider  the  facts  and  condition 
of  the  clock  business. 

I  mi^ht  say  in  passing  that  if  you,  in  your  judgment,  deem  it 
best  to  help  us  out  of  our  struggle  and  increase  the  tariff  a  little,  we 
would  be  very  glad. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Y  ou  say  the  Seth  Thomas  Company ;  did  Seth  Thomms 
come! 

Mr.  BBAOffTBEET.  Which  one! 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Any  of  them. 

Mr.  Bbadstbebt.  Two  of  them  are  dead. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  I  dont  care  which  one. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  all  you  desire  to  say! 

Mr.  Bbadstbeet.  I  wish  you  would  call  on  Mr.  Walter  Camp.  Ha 
will  give  you  the  facts  and  figures. 


STATEMEirr  OF  WALTEH  CAMP,  OP  NEW  HAVEIT,  OOmi.,  BEFBS> 
SENinrO  TEE  AMEBICAH  CLOCK  KAEEBS. 

FamAT,  November  87, 1908. 
Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.    It 
has  been  impossible  to  get  the  actual  cost  of  the  German  docks;  it 
has  been  impossible  to  get  into  their  factories.    We  do  know^  *^^^?ngt% 
the  general  standard  of  their  labor  and  what  certain  help  is  — ' 
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■ad  we  hMf%  it  on  the  strength  of  two  men  who  have  been  through 
their  iftctories.  Their  conclusions  do  not  absolutely  jibe,  but  they 
oome  near  it,  and  in  averaging  them  we  find  that  the  man  over  there 
in  the  dock  factories  receives  about  48  per  cent  of  what  we  pay 
them  here,  and  the  women  receive  about  28  per  cent  of  what  we  pay 
them  henu  • 

The  cost  of  the  material  is  about  the  same.  It  is  purely  a  question 
of  labor. 

As  to  my  remark  about  the  importation  of  clocks  increasing,  when  I 
figured  this  it  was  the  cost  of  19^3.  The  cost  of  1908  would  absolutely 
be  a  fair  year,  because  their  business  fell  off,  as  did  ours.  But  tak- 
ing the  eight  months  in  1906  to  the  1st  of  August  and  the  eight 
months  in  1907,  importations  increased  then  from  $295,000  odd  to 
$832,000 

The  Chairmak.  Our  statistics  are  different  from  that.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  thousand  dollars 

Mr.  Camp.  That  is  the  whole  year,  is  it  nott 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  taking  out  months! 

Mr.  Cajcp.  No;  I  took  the  average  of  three  years  for  comparison. 

The  CHAntMAN.  Five  years  prior  to  June  30,  1907,  they  run  along 
pretty  even— $616,000,  $417,000,  $560,000,  $692,000. 

Mr.  Cakf.  Yes;  but  a  steady  increase,  though. 

The  Chairman.  They  averaged  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Camp.  In  other  words,  they  are  not  kept  out;  they  are  coming 
in  more  and  more,  taking  those  figures. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  highest  was  m  1904. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  the  higher  priced  docKs  tnat  come  in,  tne 
artistic  clocks  and  cases? 

Mr.  Camp.  So  called. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  so  called,  and  they  pay  a  little  higher  price 
for  them  on  account  of  the  supposed  beauty  of  the  case? 

Mr.  Camp.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  because  of  the  great  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try there  were  more  of  those  coming  in  during  those  years? 

Mr.  Camp.  Possibly  so. 

The  Chair^xan.  But  the  works  of  the  clocks  are  made  by  ma- 
chinery, are  they  not? 

Mr.  Camp.  Yes;  almost  entirely  so  now,  and  the  Davenport  ma- 
chine, which  we  first  made  in  our  own  factory — ^that  is,  we  started  it — 
has  been  bought  by  the  Germans,  and  they  are  making  them  the  same 
as  we  areb 

The  Chairman.  And  much  of  the  work  except  this  expensive  case 
is  made  by  machinery? 

Mr.  Camp.  Yes. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  Mr.  Thomas  wished  to  ask,  and  that  is 
that  we  have  a  separate  paragraph  to  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  make  a  note  of  that 

Mr.  Clarb:.  The  clock  industry  is  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturmg 
industries  in  America? 

Mr.  Camp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Every  tariff  bill  has  provided  for  a  tariff  on  clocks? 

Mr.  Camp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  that  goes  to  demonstrate  that  an  industry  that  it 
protected  must  forever  be  protected,  does  it  not? 
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Mr.  Camp.  If  we  had  not  reduced  our  prices,  we  would  not  need  the 

Erotection.  Sixty  per  cent  reduction  in  prices  in  the  last  few  years 
as  been  the  result. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  they  cut  down  the  tariff  on  clocks;  would 
that  interefere  with  your  business! 

Mr.  Camp.  Very  materially. 

Mi*.  Clark.  If  thev  put  up  the  tariff  on  foreign  docks,  would  that 
interfere  with  your  business! 

Mr.  Camp.  That  would  not  interfere  with  our  business  so  mate- 
rially, because  that  is  a  very  small  part  of  our  business.  We  manu- 
facture a  complete  line,  from  the  hi^-grade  clock  down  to  the  dieap- 
est  nickel  dock. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  your  industry  suffering  from  senile  decay! 

Mr.  Camp.  No,  sir;  I  trust  not. 


SVPFLEIEEITAI  BBIEF  FILED  BT  WAITER  CAMP,  OF  THE  HEW 
HAVEE  (GOHE.)  CLOCK  COMPAST. 

New  Haybn,  Oonn.,  Deeemher  1, 1908. 

CoMMriTEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Gentlemen:  Clock  makers  in  America  have  for  nearly  a  half 
century  been  improving  the  manufacture  of  timepieces  from  the  day 
of  the  old  wooden  movement  to  the  present  high  grade  of  cut-steel 
pinion  work. 

They  have  been  typical  American  institutions  and  have  @^en 
employment  to  thousands  of  high-class,  intelligent  workmen.  They 
have  not  been  exploited  into  a  trust,  nor  have  any  of  the  individuaJ 
concerns  been  capitaUzed  even  up  to  the  amount  of  actual  invest- 
ment. They  have  been  conservatively  managed  and  have  averaged 
in  dividends  in  the  last  twenty  years  an  amount  hardly  commen- 
surate to  an  average  manufacturing  risk.  Three  out  of  a  dozen  have 
gone  under. 

During  that  time  they  have,  by  economies  of  manufacture  and  the 
keenness  of  Yankee  ingenuity  in  devising  special  machineiy.  reduced 
the  average  price  to  the  consumer  of  eight-day  mantel  clocks  nearly 
50  per  cent  and  the  price  of  the  ordinary  standard  nickel  clock  more 
than  60  per  cent. 

Several  years  ago,  when  the  American  manufacturers  had,  by  enter- 
prise and  quality,  secured  considerable  export  outlet  for  their  mods 
and  when  tne  merit  of  the  product  had  won  its  own  way,  severia  for- 
eign countries  sent  secretly  their  best  men  over  here,  and  these  men 
sought  and  obtained  employment  at  the  bench  in  our  factories. 

Tney  remained  varying  tmies,  even  as  long  as  two  years,  surrepti- 
tiously acquiring  the^  knowledge  of  American  manufacturers^  and 
upon  their  return  taking  those  methods  with  them.  They  imitated 
the  shape  and  conformation  of  our  best-known  clocks,  and  finally 
took  the  actual  American  names  and  labels,  and  by  means  of  these 
methods  of  piracy  turned  many  markets  against  us,  both  directly  by 
oflFering  the  goods  with  these  descriptions  and  indirectly  by  giving 
poorer  quality  under  the  names,  thus  lessening  the  esteem  m  which 
these  names  had  been  known. 
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Not  satisfied  with  this,  of  late  years  these  countries  have  sent  in 
goods  here  valuing  at  prices  below  those  home-selling  prices  which 
Canada  has  met  by  their  dumpingacts  and  which  the  clock  manu- 
facturers wish  to  see  corrected.  We  do  not  ask  for  an  increase  of 
tariff,  but  we  do  ask  that  no  lowering  take  place.  The  present  tariff 
iB  not  prohibitive.     Foreign  clocks  come  in  steadily  and  mcreasingly. 

As  stated,  we  are  not  making  an  income  from  our  investment 
commensurate  with  the  standard  of  manufacturing  risk.  We  have 
lowered  the  price  of  our  product  50  to  60  per  cent  solely  through  our 
own  improvements  in  manufacture  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  none  of 
our  materials  have  decreased  in  cost,  but  many  have  risen,  and  we  are 
paying  our  labor  more.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  our  clocks 
IS  labor  alone. 

We  are  giving  employment  to  7,000  to  10,000  of  the  best  class  of 
American  employees,  several  of  us  having  working  in  our  shops  the 
grandchildren  of  those  who  helped  make  American  clocks  famous. 

Besides  reducing  the  cost  of  clocks  nearly  one-half  to  our  own 
countrymen,  we  are  not  selling  them  abroad  at  lower  prices  than  at 
home,  and  a  reduction  in  the  duty  would  at  once  wipe  out  the  profits 
in  the  industry,  as  can  easily  be  seen  from  the  above  condition.  It 
would  eventually  reduce  or  throw  out  of  employment  these  men  and 
women  who  have  inherited  certain  rights  not  to  be  lightly  considered. 
The  competition  from  abroad  is  keen  enough  as  it  is,  and  the  protec- 
tion given  these  people  is  from  a  comp|etition  that  pays  a  man  not 
much  more  in  a  week  than  we  pay  him  in  two  and  a  naif  days,  and  a 
woman  hardljr  in  a  week  what  we  actually  pay  her  in  a  day  and  a 
half.    And  this  help  of  theirs  works  eleven  hours  a  day. 

New  Haven  Clock  Company, 
Walter  Camp. 


THE  CHELSEA  CLOCK  COMPANY  ASKS  FOB  NEW  CLASSIFICATION 
FOB  LETEB  CLOCKS  AND  SHIP'S  CHBONOMETEBS. 

Boston,  November  25^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereko  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington. 

Dbab  Sir:  As  I  may  not  be  able  to  be  present  at  the  hearing  I 
understand  your  committee  is  to  give  on  tariff  matters,  I  write  as 
to  the  particular  industry  of  the  Chelsea  Clock  Company. 

With  the  exception  of  abK)ut  1,000  pendulum  clocks  made  each  year, 
its  output  is  wnoUv  of  high-grade  lever  clocks.  For  years  it  has 
been  the  ambition  oJ  parties  to  make  high-grade  clocks  in  commercial 
quantities  to  compete  with  the  imported  French  and  German  clocks, 
principally  those  made  in  France,  dose  to  an  average  of  about  75,000 
of  which,  I  am  informed,  are  annually  imported  mto  this  country. 
My  information  is  that  these  French-made  clocks  are  made  under 
conditions  which  are  not  in  vogue  in  this  country  and  not  likely  to 
be— that  a  family  at  odd  times  makes  a  certain  part,  say  a  pinion, 
another  family  another  pinion,  and  so  on  througn  all  the  prmcipal 
pieces  of  material  going  to  make  a  clock  movement — that  a  party 
goes  around  and  collects  and  pays  a  trifling  sum  (made  not  in  a  fac- 
tory, but  at  homes,  by  men,  women,  and  children,  at  odd  times,  after- 
noons, evenings,  etc.),  takes  them  to  an  assembler,  where  the  clock 
movement  is  put  together. 
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Ab  against  sadi  labor  cost  we  hare  to  employ  highly  skilled  lalxn*, 
pajdng  therefor  the  highest  wages,  and  equip  a  factory  with  expjen- 
sive  machinery.  The  present  ractory  cost  of  the  completed  article 
of  this  quality  is,  approximately,  material  15  per  cent,  labor  and 
usual  factory  costs  85  per  cent 

We  are  slowly,  but  as  quickly  as  possible,  building  uj>  a  trade  with 
such  parties  as  Ti£fany  &  Co.,  of  New  York  Cit^;  BaiL^^  Banks  ft 
Biddle  Company,  of  Philadelphia ;  Spaulding  db  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and 
Shreve  &  Co.^  ox  San  Francisco,  and  like  grade  high-class  jewelers 
in  leading  cities.  Some  of  our  patterns  are  being  copied  and  made 
by  the  aforesaid  cheaper  labor  in  foreign  countries,  and  we  think  an 
additional  duty  of  $5  per  lever  dock  and  per  lever-dock  movement, 
havinfi;  jewels  in  the  escapement,  and  also  on  ship's  chronometers, 
diould  be  provided  for  in  the  new  tariff.  Also  that  the  maximum 
tariff  rate  ^ould  be  used  for  any  country  compelling  our  owners  of 
patents  to  manufacture  same  in  such  coimtry  or  forfeit  the  patent 
there.  For  instance,  we  have  a  patent  here  and  in  Great  Britain  on 
a  ship's  bell  dock,  largely  used  on  yachts,  steamships,  etc  The  pat- 
ented part  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  entire  mechanism,  the  amount 
of  traae  in  Great  Britain  at  present  is  not  sufficient  to  start  even  a 
small  mill,  and  yet  any  of  the  clockmakers  there,  with  the  cost  of 
labor,  etc,  much  lower  than  here,  can  affix  our  patented  attachment 
to  their  dock  mechanism  and  supply  the  English  and  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  reap  the  benefit  of  our  good  improvement  and  ^tensive 
advertising  ox  same. 

We,  as  I  suppose  a  ^eat  many  other  manufacturers  of  patented 
articles,  have  been  solicited  to  purchase  or  lease  factory  sites  in 
England  in  order  to  protect  our  patents  from  forfeiture,  and  the 
tendency  will  be  to  enlarge  their  production  there  by  American  capi- 
tal emplojring  foreign  labor,  and  as  the  patented  article  could  not 
in  many  instances  keep  a  factory  production  well  balanced,  the 
chances  are  that  the  manufacture  of  other  and  not  patented  artides 
will  be  transferred  there. 

Hence,  if  the  maximum  tariff  rates  are  applied  to  such  countries, 
it  is  possible  and  likely  that  their  law  forfeiting  patents  of  Amer- 
icans if  the  article  is  not  manufactured  abroad  would  be  repealed  in 
order  to  have  the  advantage  of  our  minimum  tariff  rates  on  their 
exports  to  this  great  marked— America. 

Showing  how  foreigners  are  endeavoring  to  get  the  benefit  of  our 
work  in  building  up  a  business  in  high-grade  lever  clods,  we  annex 
a  letter  just  received  from  our  traveling  salesman,  and  also  quote  from 
a  letter  dated  November  6  from  one  of  our  very  largest  customers. 
(The  foreign-made  sample  referred  to  was  an  exact  copy  of  our  dock 
which  we  designed  and  made  a  success  of  ^  even  the  peculiar-shaped 
holes  we  put  in  back  of  our  plate  were  copied.) 

The  moTement  we  showed  your  Mr.  McGraw  (the  miU  managor  of  Chelsea 
Clock  Company)  appealed  to  us,  as  It  fs  a  well-finished  piece  of  work,  «  «  • 
but  we  would  much  prefer  to  deal  with  a  concern  in  this  country  rather  than 
Import 

The  argument  is  along  the  lines  of  using  the  foreign-built  clock, 
copied  after  ours,  to  force  us  to  make  a  lower  than  a  reasonable  price. 

Chelsea  Clock  Co., 
Charles  H.  PeabsoNi  Treasurer. 
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BXHIBIT  A. 

St.  Loins,  Mo.,  November  W,  1908. 
Tlie  Chkeaba  CSlook  G)kpakt. 

Gentlemen  :  Business  has  not  started  here  yet.  Kennard  is  fuU 
up.  Mr.  Grale  tells  me  that  Herschede  is  coming  out  this  spring  with 
full  line  mantel  wood  clocks  fitted  with  German  lever  movements. 

It  looks  to  me  that  Ed  Herschede  took  our  half -hour  movement  to 
Germanv  with  him  last  summer  and  will  have  it  made  there, 
lours,  very  truly, 

Frank  H.  Keixset. 


SEE  CHELSEA  CLOCS;  COMPAinr,  BOSTON,  HASS.,  SVBKITS  A  SXTF- 
PIEMEHTAI  BEIEF  SELAUVE  TO  LEVEB  CLOCKS. 

Boston,  December  J^  1908. 
Hod.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  O. 
^  Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  par- 
ticularly to^  the  fact  that  we  do  not  ask  any  increase  in  duW  on  the 
importra  high-grade  penduliun  type  of  clock,  which  type  iov  years 
(centuries  better  express  it — you  can  see  one  at  Mount  Vernon  which 
was  the  property  of  Greorge  Washington)  have  been  the  recognized 
standard  of  excellence,  and  are  now  and  always  have  been  dealt  in  by 
high-grade  jewelers.  We  do,  however,  ask  the  $5  extra  duty  (be- 
vond  the  usual  40  per  cent)  on  lever  clocks  and  lever-clock  movements 
having  jewels  in  the  escapements. 

A  pendulum  clock  can  not  be  kept  running  if  moved  or  while  in 
shipment.  A  lever  clock  can  be  moved  ana  shipped  and  continue 
running,  and  it  is  our  custom  to  ship  these  high-grade  lever  clocks  to 
New  York,  Philadelphia^  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  I^uis,  Pittsburg,  and 
other  leading  cities  runnmg  and  set  on  the  standard  time  of  destina- 
tion city,  ana  thev  arrive  to  the  customers  running  and  on  time. 

The  French,  German,  and  English  makers  see  the  advantage  of 
this  c<Mnparatively  new  idea  as  far  as  the  making  of  high-^ade  clocks 
in  commercial  quantities  is  concerned,  and  verv  recenUy  (within  few 
weeks)  have  obtained  samples  of  our  make  of  lever-clock  movements, 
and,  copying  same,  are  onering  the  goods  in  this  country  at  a  lower 
price  than  we  can  afford  to. 

Hence,  as  the  cost  of  the  goods  is  largely  labor,  we  ask  for  the  $5 
extra  duty,  as  stated  in  our  letter  to  you  dated  November  25,  and 
think  we  are  entitled  to  the  extra  duty  on  this  practically  new  in- 
dustrv,  but  not  increasing  the  duty  on  their  regular  and  old  estab- 
lished business  in  pendulum  type  of  clocks. 
Bespectfully, 

Chelsea  Clock  Co., 
By  Chas.  H.  Peabson,  Treasurer^ 
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OEOSOE  ETJEHL  A  CO.,  CHICAOO,  ILL.,  FAVOB  BEDVCTIOH  OF  THE 
DVTT  OH  NICKEL  ALABM  CLOCKS. 

Chicago,  December  P,  1908. 
Hon.  Henbt  S.  Boutbll, 

Howe  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  0. 

Dear  Sib: 

•  •••••• 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  reducing  the  tariff  on  all  docks,  but  on  some 
makes;  for  instance,  on  nickel  alarm  clocks,  which  are  bought  by  the 
laboring  people,  there  should  be  a  reduction  in  the  tariff,  as  the  differ- 
ence in  wages  between  foreign  countries  and  here  does  not  amount 
to  the  duty  of  40  per  cent,  which  this  article  is  paving  now,  where 
the  cost  for  metal  and  machinery  is  ecjual.  Even  foreign  manufac- 
turers are  using  now  machinery  made  in  the  United  States. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  further  information,  we  remain. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Geo.  Kuehl  &  Ca 


ZINC. 

[Paragraphs  192  and  514.] 

E.  H.  BEADT,  OF  HABEISBTTBO,  PA.,  THINKS  IT  ADVISABLE  TO 
PLACE  A  PBOTECTIVE  DTTTY  ON  ZINC  OBE. 

Harrisbubg,  November  tO^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  M.  C, 

House  of  EepreserUatives. 
My  Deab  Sir:  Some  close  friends  of  mine  have  a  considerable  in- 
vestment in  a  zinc  mine  at  or  near  Joplin,  Mo.  Heretofore,  although 
their  property  is  a  valuable  one,  they  have  experienced  great  difficulty 
in  mining  at  a  profit  by  reason  of  the  active  competition  of  Mexican 
zinc  ore.  They  desire  to  have  this  matter  brought  to  the  attention  of 
your  committee,  with  the  hope  that  in  your  wisdom  you  may  recom> 
mend  the  imposition  of  a  tax  duty  of  sufficient  amount  to  at  least 
eoualize  the  difference  between  American  and  Mexican  production. 
Tney  expressed  the  belief  that  IJ  cents  per  pound  imposed  on  Mexi- 
can ore  m  addition  to  present  rate  (if  any  exists)  would  be  just  and 
fair  to  American  interests.  A  delegation  of  this  company  will  appear 
before  your  committee  at  its  next  meeting,  and  I  am  sure  they  will 
be  accorded  a  fair  hearing. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  H.  Bsadt. 

THE  OBASSELU  CHEHICAL  COMPANY,   OP  CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 
OBJECTS  TO  THE  PLACING  OF  A  DITTY  ON  ZINC  OBES. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  No'vemher  tJ^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Com/mittee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  (7. 
Dear  Sir  :  With  reference  to  the  movement  which  is  on  foot  look- 
ing toward  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  imports  of  zinc  ore,  the 
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Grasselli  Chemical  Company,  of  Cleveland,  operating  a  zinc  smelter 
at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  begs  leave  to  submit  tins  brief  giving  its  views 
on  the  matter. 

In  reviewing  statistics  on  the  production  of  zinc  ore,  as  well  as  the 
consumption  of  spelter^  in  the  United  States,  it  woula  seem  that  the 
output  of  tiae  Joplin  district  was  ^uite  in  line  with  the  consumption 
of  spelter  until  1901.  Since  that  tmie  you  will  find,  from  the  fibres 
given  below,  that  the  consumption  of  spelter  has  increased  irom 
140,000  tons  in  1901  to  249^000  tons  in  1907,,  or  about  77  per  cent; 
while  the  output  of  zinc  ore  m  the  Joplin  field  increased  from  258,000 
tons  in  1901  to  297,000  tons  1907,  but  16  per  cent. 

Roughly  estimated,  2  tons  of  Joplin  ore  is  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  1  ton  of  spelter.  '  . 

In  this  connection  we  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  fibres 
showing  the  average  base  prices  prevailing  in  the  Joplin  field  for 
60  per  cent  ore  since  1900: 

1900 $26. 40 

1901 24.  50 

1902 30. 70 

1908 - 33. 10 

1904 - 38.50 

1906 47. 35 

1906 44.  20 

13907 43. 78 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  average  1906  and  1907  prices 
show  an  increase  of  practically  70  per  cent  over  the  figures  which 
prevailed  during  1900,  you  will  observe  that  the  production  shows 
an  increase  of  but  16  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  miners  in  the  Joplin  district  maintain  that  they  can 
not  produce  zinc  ore  at  a  profit  While  this  may  in  some  cases  be 
true,  at  the  present  time,  we  believe,  it  is  conceded  that  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  commercial  depression  in  1907  zinc  mining  was  con- 
ducted profitably.  Since  that  time  profits  in  the  mining  of  zinc,  as 
well  as  copper,  lead,  and  practically  all  commercial  enterprises,  have 
been  reduced  and  in  manv  cases  wiped  out  altogether.  We,  however, 
maintain  that  this  is  only  a  temporary  condition  and  that  matters 
will,  with  a  revival  in  business,  adjust  themselves,  which  is  substan- 
tiated by  the  recent  advance  in  the  price  of  ore  in  Joplin. 

The  auty  on  spelter,  viz.,  IJ  cents  per  pound^  has  to  a  great  extent 
made  the  price  of  that  metal  m  this  country  quite  independent  of  the 
European  market  and  has  resulted  in  absolutely  cutting  off  all  impor- 
tations with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  special  brands,  the  tonnage 
of  which  is  quite  negligible.  As  a  matter  of  information  we  might 
say  that  the  average  price  of  spelter  in  London  for  the  past  four  years 
has  been  $5.35  per  100  pounds,  as  compared  with  $5.86  per  100  pounds 
in  New  York. 

The  cost  of  producing  spelter  in  Europe  is,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
on  a  parity  with  the  American  cost.  While  the  labor  in  Europe  is 
somewhat  lower,  this  is  offset  by  the  cheaper  fuel  which  is  available  in 
the  United  States,  although  the  price  which  the  Joplin  producers  re- 
ceive for  their  product  is  close  to  $4  per  ton  higher  than  the  price 
paid  by  the  European  smelters  for  the  ore  which  they  consume. 

At  thepresent  moment  about  65  per  cent  of  the  smelting  capacity 
of  the  United  States  is  in  operation.  Notwithstanding  this  the 
smelters  are  now  experiencing  difficulties  in  procuring  sifficient  ore 
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to  take  care  of  their  requirements.  It  is,  therefore,  not  difficult  to 
foresee  what  the  condition  will  be  when  business  again  becomes 
normal  and  the  demand  for  spelter  is  such  as  to  take  care  of  the  out- 
put of  the  various  smelters  running  full  capacity. 

Information  circulated  by  the  zmc-ore  producers  calls  particnlar 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  stock  of  spelter  in  the  hands  of  the 
smelters  on  the  first  of  the  year  amounted  to  30,000  tons.  The  miners 
make  the  claim  that  if  there  had  been  no  importations  from  Mexico 
and  British  Columbia  there  would  have  been  no  stock  of  spelter  on 
hand.  This,  however,  is  not  confirmed  by  the  actual  facts  in  the 
case,  which  show  that  80  per  cent  of  the  imported  ore  was  received 
prior  to  September  1,  1907,  when  the  stock  of  spelter  in  the  hands  of 
the  smelters  did  not  exceed  5,000  tons.  Had  the  smelters  not  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  portion  of  their  requirements  outside  of  the 
United  States,  American  consumers  of  spelter  would  undoubtedly 
have  found  it  necessary  to  import  spelter  from  Europe. 

Notwithstanding  the  serious  depression  in  business  during  the 
past  year  the  output  in  the  Joplin  district  has  fallen  off  not  to  exceed 
10  per  cent,  while  the  Mexican  importations  have  been  reduced  bv 
about  50  per  cent,  which  indicates  that  the  zinc  miners  have  not  felt 
the  effect  of  the  recent  panic  to  the  same  extent  as  many  other  in- 
dustries. 

Statistics  show  the  imports  of  zinc  ore  up  to  1905  to  be  merely 
nominal.  The  fact  that  the  price  in  the  Joplin  district  advanced 
from  $26.40  in  1900  to  from  $43  to  $44  in  1907  shows  that  the  im- 
portations have  not  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  Joplin  market. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
the  spelter  produced  from  imported  ores  in  1906  amounted  to  about 
25,000  tons.  In  this  connection  we  desire  to  call  particular  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  in  the  hands  of  smelters  practically  no 
stock  of  metal  on  January  1,  1907.  A  prohibitive  tariff  on  zinc  ore 
would  therefore  have  resulted  in  the  importation  of  this  25,000  tons 
of  spelter  by  the  consumers,  which  would  have  made  it  necessary  for 
the  galvanizers  and  manufacturers  of  brass  goods  to  materially  in- 
crease the  cost  of  their  products  to  their  customers,  and  would  at  the 
same  time  have  shut  down  American  smelters  and  thrown  thousands 
of  men  out  of  employment. 

As  stated  above  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  spelter 
here  and  in  Europe  is  slight.  However,  assuming  that  American 
labor  should  have  protection,  we  maintain  that  the  haulage  on  Mexi- 
can ore  to  the  railroad  of  $2.50  to  $3  per  ton  and  the  railroad  trans- 
portation from  Mexico  to  the  Kansas  smelters  of  $6.50  to  $8  per  ton, 
as  shown  in  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Zinc  Ore  Tariff  Cluo,  gives 
ample  protection,  as  the  average  cost  of  haulage  and  freight  from  the 
Joplin  mines  to  the  Kansas  smelters  is  under  $2  per  ton. 

If,  as  some  of  the  Joplin  producers  report,  conditions  require  an 
adjustment,  should  this  not  be  brought  about  by  a  reduction  in  the 
royalty  of  10  to  20  per  cent  now  being  exacted  by  the  landowners  on 
cveiT  pound  of  ore  produced,  regardless  of  trade  conditions? 

It  tne  object  of  the  tariff  is  to  protect  American  manufacturers 
and  laborers,  we  fear  an  imposition  of  a  duty  on  zinc  ore  will  not 
accomplish  the  desired  result.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  tend  to 
materially  increase  the  price  on  galvanized  and  brass  products,  the 
small  consumers  paying  the  bill.    It  will  also  dose  down  Americaa 
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ftnd  throw  mrnny  American  laborers  out  of  employment, 
make  it  necessary  to  import  spelter  from  abroad,  thus  fostering  for- 
eign industries,  and  tena  to  duninish  the  use  of  zinc  and  ffalvanized 
products^  We  therefore  suggest  that  no  change  be  made  in  ue  present 
tariff  regulations^  namely,  that  tiie  duty  oi  1^  cents  per  pound  on 
spelter  be  maintamed,  and  that  zinc  ores  of  all  character  be  placed  on 
the  free  list 

Bespectfully,  The  Grasselli  Chemical  CompakT| 

By  E.  B.  Grasselli,  Treasurer. 


C.  M.  lOEB,  TBESIBEirr  OF  THE  BABTLESVULE  ZIHC  COHPANT, 
HEW  YOBK  CITT,  SITBHITS  BEIEF  IH  FAVOB  OF  ADHITTIHO 
ZDTC  OXES  FBEE  OF  DVTT. 

New  Yobk,  November  29, 1908. 
Hod.  8.  E.  Patics,  M.  C, 

Chairman  ComarUttee  an  Wat/s  and  Means, 

WoBhingtoUy  D.  O. 
Sib:  I  respectfully  submit  that  zinc  ores,  crude  or  concentrated 
(L  e.,  silicates  and  carbonates,  commonly  known  as  calamine),  and 
zinc  sulphides  be  admitted  into  this  country  free  of  duty.  There  is 
pot  sufficient  ore  mined  in  this  country  to  supply  the  requirements 
in  normal  times.  Moreover,  the  domestic  output  is  not  adequate  to 
enable  the  smelting  plants  to  operate  to  full  capacity,  and  unless  90 
per  cent  of  such  capacity  is  employed  the  cost  of  treatment  per  ton 
of  ore  rises  to  such  an  extent  that  the  smelters  would  lose  heavily 
unless  they  reduce  operating  expenses  through  a  reduction  in  wages 
or  make  heavier  deouctions  in  smelting  tolls  from  the  price  of  ore, 
not  to  speak  of  the  number  of  men  who  would  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment A  case  in  point  is  the  present  condition  of  the  market 
Although  zinc  ore  in  Joplin  is  selling  at  a  level  relatively  higher  than 
spelter,  Mexico  furnishes  about  6,(X)0  tons  of  ore  monthly,  and  in 
q>ite  thereof  there  is  not  enough  ore  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
smelting  industry.  The  output  of  zinc  ore  in  Joplin  since  1900 
amounted  to  the  following  tonnages: 

Tom.  Tom. 


MOO 248,  i4e 

IflOl 258, 306 

lfl02 262, 545 

1903 234, 873 


1904 267. 210 

1905 262, 485 

1908 278,980 

1907 288. 588 


Statistics  compiled  of  the  spelter  production  over  the  same  period 
give  the  following  tonnages: 


TODfl. 

ISOO 123,321 

1901 140.  822 

1902 158, 239 

1908 158. 602 


Toni. 

1904 181,  803 

1905 201.  748 

1906 225. 494 

1907 249, 612 


While  the  Joplin  ore  production  has  increased  approximately  only 
15  per  cent,  even  though  very  hich  prices  ruled  for  long  periods  dur- 
ing the  last  seven  years,  the  spelter  production  shows  an  increase  ol 
ofir  100  per  osdL 
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Some  exports  of  high-jgrade  spelter,  used  for  special  purposes  and 
commanding  a  big  premium,  being  in  the  nature  of  a  specialty,  took 
place  regularly.  Moreover,  in  the  year  1900  about  22,000  tons  and 
m  1904  10,000  tons  of  spelter  were  exported.  These  fig[ures  include 
the  high-grade  spelter,  no  separate  statistics  being  available.  1900 
and  1904  were  years  ot  depression,  while  Europe  was  able  to  absorb 
our  surplus  spelter,  being  more  than  ordinarily  prosperous  in  the 
trades  where  spelter  is  required. 

The  imports  of  ore  started  on  an  appreciable  scale  in  the  year 
1905,  and  were  as  follows: 


1905. 


1900. 


1M7. 


British  Oolmnbla. 
Mexico 


Tons. 

8,561 

82,184 


ront. 
000 

88.900 


Ton», 

1,157 
108,800 


It  may  be  interesting  to  draw  your  attention,  in  this  connection,  to 
the  average  prices  ruhng  in  Joplin  over  the  last  seven  years:  1900, 
$26.50;  1901,  $24.21;  1902,  $30.78;  1903,  $34.44;  1904,  $37.40;  1905, 
$47.40;  1906,  $44.82;  1907,  $44.36. 

Therefore,  during  the  years  of  imports  of  ore  the  highest  average 
prices  were  obtained  in  «Joplin,  bearing  out  conclusively  our  conten- 
tions with  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  smelting  works  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  needs  of  the  spelter  consumers  in  the  United  States 
on  the  other. 

Before  the  spelter  consumption  rose  by  leaps  and  bounds,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  statistics,  the  Joplin  ore  production,  with  some  small 
tonnages  coming  from  southeast  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  was  ade- 
quate to  supply  the  entire  market  Subsequently  the  Western  States 
were  drawn  upon,  and  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Idaho  contributed,  the 
heaviest  shipments  coming  from  Colorado.  The  figures  of  the  pro- 
duction are  available  since  1904,  as  follows: 

[In  tons  of  2,000  poundB.] 


Stat«. 

1901. 

1906. 

1906. 

1807. 

Ar^aniiaB                                                .               .... 

l.OOO 

94.000 

Nfl. 

058 

Nn. 

Nfl. 
21.000 

2.200 

106.000 

1.700 

414 

2,000 

kn. 

17.800 

4.200 

U4.000 

2.1li0 

97S 

4.900 

7.080 

80.000 

ioItoo" 

42.130 
850 

4,088 

ltt.510 

U.8I7 

Oolorado 

Idaho 

Kentodr... — 

1.006 

Montana- 

Nevada. 

1.218 
4,600 

NewlCexlco _ 

Oklahoma..—    —       — — .....  .——.—.    _.    — . 

4.281 
8.240 

Utah .- 

Nfl. 
10.300 

2.eoo 

9,266 
82.690 
8.800 

oIoS 

Wt^cnniln..- .-             .,-  r  „--  ^  -     -       .^-.  ... 

68.0U 

Other*. 

8.241 

Here,  again,  is  shown  conclusively  that  the  foreign  zinc  ores  were 
required  for  the  actual  needs  of  the  consumers  of  spelter  and  the 
smelters,  and  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  legitimate  development 
of  the  mining  industry  in  this  country.  A  du^  on  zinc  ores  would 
divert  to  European  smelters  all  the  Mexican  ores,  which  up  to  now 
preponderantly  represent  the  imports.  As  a  consequence,  prices  for 
spelter  in  this  country  would  advance  to  a  point  where  the  consuming 
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public  would  be  nnjastifiably  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  and 
the  zinc  smelters  would  be  compelled  to  reduce  their  operations.  An 
artificial  state  of  affairs  would  thus  be  created^  which  in  the  end 
would  benefit  not  even  those  responsible  for  it,  smee  consumers  here 
would  turn  to  substitutes  when  prices  became  too  high,  and  thereby 
the  entire  industij  would  become  upset. 

The  Joplin  miners,  particularly,  have  no  cause  for  complaint. 
Their  freight  rate  to  tne  smelting  centers  averages  less  than  $1  a 
ton.  while  the  freight  rates  from  m^  Mexican  mines  are  from  $5^  to 
$6  nigher,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  there  is  additional  expensive 
transportation  in  Mexico,  because  the  mines  are  not  located  on  the 
railroad.  The  geographical  advantage  more  than  overcomes  the  low 
wages  in  Mexico,  as  isoest  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  when  the  price 
of  spelter  dropped  below  5  cents  at  St  Louis,  with  the  advent  of  the 
1907  panic,  shipments  from  Mexico  were  cut  into  half,  the  output 
for  the  twelve  months  from  October,  1907,  being  248,710  tons,  as 
against  283,397  tons  the  previous  twelve  months,  while  the  Joplin 
output  suffered  only  to  the  extent  of  about  12^  per  cent  Now  that 
the  price  of  spelter  has  gone  back  to  5  cents,  shipments  from  Mexico 
are  coming  forward  in  mcreasing  volume,  but  nevertheless  the  price 
of  ore  in  joplin  has  advanced  to  a  figure  which  on  an  average  has 
only  been  exceeded  in  three  years  during  the  last  seven  years.  Prices 
are  likely  to  go  still  higher,  as  larger  imports  and  a  heavier  ore  pro- 
duction m  the  United  States  have  to  be  encouraged  to  supply  the  re- 
quirements of  tlie  consumers,  which  show  a  steady  increase  during 
normal  times.  To  ask  protection  on  basis  of  panic  conditions  is 
unreasonable,  for  during  panics,  protection,  as  we  know,  does  not 
hold  up  prices,  and  during  normal  times  it  is  not  needed,  and  would 
be  an  unjust  tax  upon  the  consuming  public. 

There  is  a  duty  of  1^  cents  on  spelter,  but  in  spite  thereof  the  Lon- 
don market  has  only  ruled,  on  an  average,  less  than  one-fifth  cent 
under  the  price  of  spelter  at  the  zinc  wor^  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  does  not,  and  will  not,  exist  a  com- 
bination among  the  zinc  smelters.  Natural  conditions  of  supply 
and  demand  have  free  swav  so  far  as  the  selling  of  the  spelter  is  con- 
cerned. On  the  other  hand,  the  position  of  the  smelters  is  made  diffi- 
cult at  times,  as  the  buying  is  rather  concentrated.  The  smelters  buy 
their  ore  on  basis  of  the  spelter  market,  and  do  not  benefit  by  higher 
prices^  except  that  such  higher  prices  at  times  enable  them  to  exact  a 
better  smelting  margin,  which  is  offset  again  by  the  lower  margins  in 
poor  times,  so  that  on  an  average  the  smelters  unfortunately  have  not 
been  any  too  prosperous.  The  dut^  on  zinc,  therefore,  only  benefits 
the  smelters  to  the  extent  of  keeping  in  this  country  the  business 
which  properly  belongs  to  it.  Yet,  so  hi^h  a  duty  as  exists  on  spel- 
ter at  present  is  not  required  to  attain  this  end.  The  smelting  costs 
are  equalized  through  cheap  labor  in  Europe  and  cheap  fuel  here. 
There  are  a  number  of  lar^  works  in  Europe  at  tide  water,  giving 
them  a  freight  rate  to  New  York  on  spelter  of  10  cents,  as  against  28^ 
cents  from  the  smelting  centers  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma;  and,  fur- 
thermore, they  benefit  through  this  location  to  the  extent  of  about 
one-quarter  cent  in  drawing  their  supplies  from  Mexico  in  competi- 
tion with  the  American  smelters.  European  smelters  have  a  further 
advantage  of  about  one-quarter  cent  through  the  fact  that  their 
labor  has  stuck  to  the  industry  for  generations  and  thereby  has  at- 
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tained  a  high  state  of  efficiency  which  enables  the  European  smeltar 
to  do  very  much  better  metallurgical  work  than  can  be  acoomplished 
in  this  country.  If,  in  addition,  say*  one-quarter  cent  is  allowed  to 
furnish  a  reasonable  margin  of  safety  and  protect  the  American  mar- 
ket against  European  speculation,  we  would  arrive  at  close  to  1  cent, 
as  arainst  the  present  auty  of  1^  cents  per  pound,  and  this  would  be 
ample  to  enable  the  smelters  to  operate  their  works  in  competition  with 
Europe,  and  enable  them  to  pay  prices  for  ores  sufficiently  bi^  to  give 
a  profit  during  normal  times  to  all  mines  of  sufficient  valiie  and  rich- 
ness to  entitle  them  to  the  right  of  existence. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

Bartlesvillb  Zing  Compaut, 
C.  M.  Lost,  President. 


W.  0.  HOBTUUn),  PITTSBUBO,  FA.,  TTBOES  THE  IHPOSITIOV  OF  A 
PBOTECTIVE  DUTY  ON  ZINC  ORES. 

PiTTSBUBG,  Pa.,  November  £5, 1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sir:  As  the  holder  of  a  large  interest  in  several  zinc  and  lead 
producing  mines  which  have  been  severely  handicapped  because  of 
the  introduction  of  Mexican  ores  into  the  United  States,  I  write  yoa 
to  ask  that  you  use  your  best  influence  not  only  to  retain  the  present 
duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound  on  Mexican  lead  ores,  but  to  do  every- 
thing ]^ou  can  consistently  do  to  have  a  like  duty  of  1^  cents  per 
pound  imposed  upon  all  ores  having  a  lead  and  zinc  content. 

The  natural  consumption  of  spelter  in  the  United  States  can  be 
satisfactorily  met,  as  you  know,  by  the  producing  mines  in  this  coun- 
try without  importation.  This  industry  must  be  safeguarded  by  the 
protective  tarin  upon  zinc  in  whatever  form  if  it  is  to  j^  on. 

I  am  convinced  if  you  will  take  an  active  interest  m  this  matter 
that  it  will  not  only  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  me,  but  will  meet 
with  ik\A  hearty  approval  of  many  of  your  constituents  who  are  stock- 
holders in  various  lead  and  zinc  companies  in  the  Joplin  and  Wis- 
consin districts. 

Yours,' very  truly,  W.  O.  Monuoni. 


STATEMENT  OF  S.  DTJFFIELD  HITCHELL,  OF  CABTHAOS,   XO., 
BELATIVE  TO  ZINC  AND  ZINC  OBES. 

Wednesdat,  November  £5, 1908. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  paragraphs  are  you  going  to  speak  about! 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  am  gomg  to  speak  on  two  paragraphs,  181  and 
614. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  will  first  speak  of 
paragraph  514,  which  puts  calamine  on  the  free  list.  Calamine  is  an 
ore  of  zinc  and  has  been  on  the  free  list,  as  I  understand  it,  from  the 
earliest  history  of  tariff  legislation.  Calamine  is  a  zinc  ore  and  pro- 
duces about  50  per  cent  of  metallic  zinc  contenta 
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Para^ph  181  is  the  lead  schedule,  which  I  do  not  propose  to 
speak  about  so  far  as  lead  is  concerned,  but  it  seemed  to  us,  inasmuch 
as  lead  and  zinc  in  our  district  are  closely  associated  and  were  mined 
from  the  same  mine,  that,  properly  speaking,  the  zinc  ore  should  be 
put  in  with  the  lead  ore  in  the  new  bill. 

I  am  here  asking  the  committee  to  put  1^  cents  duty  upon  the 
metallic  contents  of  zinc,  the  same  duty  that  is  on  lead  at  the  present 
time. 

Now,  I  propose  ta  make  my  remarks  very  short.  Calamine,  as  I 
say,  was  on  the  free  list,  and  in  the  Dingley  bill  of  1897  it  was  re- 
tamed  there.  The  mere  fact  that  zinc  ores  were  not  put  on  the 
dutiable  list  in  the  Dingley  bill  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  no 
request  was  made  by  the  zmc-mine  operators  at  that  time  for  a  duty. 
The  menace  of  foreign  importations  of  ore  at  that  time  was  not  ap- 
parent No  ore  was  imported  from  Mexico  until  about  the  1st  of 
July,  1906.  During  the  year  1905  the  price  of  zinc  ore  in  the  Joplin 
district  was  high.  It  averaged  about  $47.40  a  ton  for  that  entire  year 
for  what  we  call  60  per  cent  ore;  that  is,  ore  in  the  Joplin  district 
which  contains  60  per  cent  of  metallic  contents.  The  smelters  then 
b^an  to  import  ore  from  Mexico,  and  for  the  last  part  of  the  year 
1905  some  41,000  tons  were  imported.  In  1906,  90,000  tons  of  ore 
were  imported.  In  1907,  109,000  tons  were  imported,  and,  so  far  as 
my  information  goes,  this  year  up  to  the  1st  of  October  about  50,000 
tons  have  been  imported,  chiefly  from  Mexico.  The^  Mexican  ore  is 
chiefly  carbonate  and  runs  about  40  per  cent  metallic  contents,  and 
there  are  also  some  sulphides,  which  are  the  blendes  which  we  pro- 
duce from  Mexican  ore. 

Mr.  Ukderwodd.  I  notice  that  the  notes  show  that  the  importations 
in  1907  were  only  59,000  tons  of  calamine. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  rest  would  be  dutiable  sulphides.  The  Gh)v- 
emment  has  been  collecting  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the 
blendes.  The  Mineral  Industry  shows  that  about  109,000  tons  of  for- 
eign ore  were  imported  during  the  year  1907.  They  get  their  in- 
formation from  the  smelters. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  presumed  that  the  Grovemment  gets  its  informa- 
tion from  some  authoritative  source. 

Mr.  MiTCHX!LL.  Let  me  say  that  the  Kansas  City  figures  show 
47,000  tons  imported  from  Mexico  and  the  government's  report 
S1,000  tons. 

Mr.  Clark.  Somebody  is  smuggling;  that  is  the  plain,  unadulter- 
ated truth  about  that,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  know.  The  Government  is  collecting  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  now,  and  there  is  a  case  pending  in 
the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  on  the  carbonates. 

The  Chairman.  The  silicate  the  Government  lets  in  free? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Yes,  sir. 

That  makes  290,000  tons  that  have  been  imported  in  the  last  three 
years,  40  per  cent  ore,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  190,000  tons  of 
our  60  per  cent  ore,  so  far  as  the  metallic  contents  are  concerned,  and 
would  be  about  65  per  cent  of  our  1907  production,  which  was  297,000 
Urns  of  ore  in  the  Joplin  district,  or  the  Missouri-Kansas  district. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  These  statistics  do  not  sustain  you  at  all  on  that 
proposition.  They  show  that  the  total  imports  of  calamine  for  190T 
were  59^8  tons,  which  came  in  free. 
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The  Chaibmak.  That  is  the  silicate? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir.  All  the  other  ore  that  came  in  was  92 
tons,  which  came  in  free,  and  22,000  tons  that  came  in  paying  a  20 
per  cent  duty,  which  made  about  81,000  or  82,000  tons,  as  shown  by 
me  government  report  ' 

Mr.  Mitchell.  1  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  looking  at  the 
government  report. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  ascertain  that. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  "We  have  information  from  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  and  also  from  the  Mineral  Industry,  and  the  figures 
I  mentioned  are  in  both  those  publications. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Mitchell,  without  inter- 
ruption. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  are  asking  a  tariff  duty  of  1^  cents  a  pound  on 
the  metallic  contents,  and  tiiat  would  mean  $12  a  ton  on  the  40  per 
cent  ore,  or  $18  a  ton  on  the  60  per  cent  ore,  and  we  think  that  we 
are  justified  in  asking  that  tarin  dut^  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
just  about  represents  the  difference  in  labor  cost  of  production  in 
Mexico  and  in  tlie  Joplin  district  The  gentleman  who  will  follow 
me  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  examining  mines  and  going 
through  the  mines  of  Mexico,  and  he  will  be  able  to  give  you  the 
actual  cost  of  producing  ore. 

We  have  reports  here  from  three  mines  in  Mexico,  in  the  State 
of  Chihuahua.  The  cost  of  mining  and  picking  in  one  mine  is  $3.75 
a  ton;  the  cost  of  hauling  it  to  the  railroad  ^tion  is  $1.50  a  ton; 
the  total  cost  f .  o.  b.  cars  is  $5.25  a  ton.  Now,  taking  those  three 
mines,  the  cost  varies  somewhat  at  times,  but  the  average  is  $4.91  a 
ton.  Add  the  freight  to  the  Kansas  smelter  and  the  average  cost  of 
those  three  mines  is  $11.82  a  ton — ^the  cost  at  the  Kansas  smelter.  In 
fact^  Mr.  Cockerill,  the  smelter  of  Kansas,  says  that  when  the  St 
Louis  price  of  spelter  is  $5  he  can  buy  40  per  cent  Mexican  ore  at  his 
smelter  for  $18  a  ton;  that  is,  40  per  cent  ore.  That  is  $27  a  ton 
of  60  per  cent  ore,  because  it  takes  a  ton  and  a  half  of  40  per  cent 
ore  to  equal  a  ton  of  60  per  cent  ore.  That  would  reduce  tne  price 
that  we  would  be  bound  to  take  for  our  ore  to  $27  a  ton  if  these  im- 
mense deposits  of  Mexican  ore  come  in  and  flood  our  market  and  put 
us  out  of  business. 

Now,  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  our  ore  with  the  price  of  wages 
which  we  pay  in  the  Joplin  district,  taking  the  reports  from  ten  of 
the  mines  m  the  Joplin  district,  including  the  labor  cost,  is  $17.02 
per  ton  of  concentrates  and  $11.60  for  powder  and  supplies,  making 
a  total  of  $28.62. 

Now,  in  addition  to  that  we  charge  off  what  we  term  amortization 
for  depreciation  to  plant,  for  working  out  the  mine,  and  royalty,  and 
all  our  mines  are  worked  on  the  royalty  basis.  That  makes  a  con- 
servative total  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  concentrates  $37.78. 

Now,  the  ease  with  which  Mexican  mines  are  worked  is  shown  by 
some  exhibits  in  the  brief  which  I  will  submit,  and  they  come  from 
smelters.    I  will  read  merely  from  one.    He  says: 

The  ore  occurs  In  Bolld  veins  or  deposits  and  is  blasted  ont  Any  of  the 
adjoining  rock  that  may  be  by  accident  blasted  out  with  the  ore  is  sorted  ont 
by  hand;  afterwards  the  ore  is  broken  down  to  a  convenient  size  with  ham- 
mers  for  transportation  to  the  raUroad,  when  it  la  loaded  ^  cars  for  ship- 
ment. 
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In  other  words,  it  is  a  mere  quarryingpropositioiL    Our  proposi- 
tion in  the  Joplin  district  and  in  the  Kansas  district  is  a  mining 
{^reposition.    We  are  mining  to-day  at  a  depth  of  225  to  800  feet. 
t  IS  necessaiy  for  us  to  build  extensive  plants.    The 


records  show 
that  out  of  92  mines  that  have  been  opened  and  developed  the  aver- 
se cost  for  development  and  construction  of  the  mill  is  over  $37,000. 
The  life  of  a  mine  is  necessarily  somewhat  short,  because  after  you 
mine  for  three  or  four  years  the  ore  body  is  cut  out  and  cut  away 
from  your  mill,  and  you  either  have  to  remove  the  mill  or  the  ex- 
pense of  transporting  the  ore  underground  or  overhead  becomes  so 
great  that  it  does  not  pay  to  work  a  mine  in  that  way.  So  we  think, 
with  the  increased  cost  we  have,  the  difficulties  of  our  mining,  and 
the  difference  in  wages,  that  we  are  entitled  to  one  cent  and  a  half 
duty  upon  the  metalfic  contents  of  our  ore. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Please  explain  the  1^  cents  on  the  metallic  con- 
tents. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  One  and  one-half  cents  duty  on  metallic  contents 
means  that  the  zinc  ore  which  runs  40  per  cent  metallic  contents 
shall  pay  1^  cents  duty  on  ea(^  pound — ^that  is,  40  per  cent  of  2,000 
pomub,  800  pounds,  and  that  would  be  $12  per  ton  on  the  metallic 
contents  of  the  ore. 

Mr.  Undehwood.  Or  if  it  ran  60  per  cent  you  increase  it  in  propor- 
tion! 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Yes,  sir;  $18. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  engaged  in  the  business  in  Missouri! 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  company  do  you  represent! 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  I  do  n6t  represent  any  company. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  just  appear  as  an  inaividual! 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  of  any  companies  that  are  repre- 
sented or  are  you  interested  in  any  of  them! 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir.  I  know  of  companies  there  which  are  op- 
erating more  than  one  mine.  I  know  of  one  companv  that  is  operat- 
ing four  mines,  and  I  know  of  another  company  that  is  operating 
three  mines. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  capital  have  you  invested  in  your  en- 
terprise! 

Mr.  Mitchell*  Myself!^ 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  I  am  interested  in  one  mine,  and  the  total  invest- 
ment for  the  development  of  the  mine  and  the  building  of  the  mill  was 
about  $65,000. 

1&.  Underwood.  What  is  the  output  of  that  mine! 

Mr.  MircHELL.  That  one  mine! 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir;  the  one  in  which  there  has  been  invested 
$65,000. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Two  hundred  and  fiftv  tons  of  ore  are  hoisted  from 
the  ^[round  a  day  and  that  ore  runs  about  5  per  cent  concentrates, 
makmg  about  10  tons  a  day,  60  tons  a  week,  that  the  mine  will 
produce. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Sixty  tons  a  week  is  the  production  of  the  prop- 
erW  whidi  represents  an  investment  of  $65,000  jt 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  In  1907  what  profits  did  joa  make  in  that  busi- 
ness ?  I  ask  you  about  the  year  1907  because  that  was  the  jrear  befwe 
the  panic. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  property  was  not  running  until  the  early  part 
of  1908,  it  is  a  new  property. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  not  one  on  which  you  could  base  an  estimate  I 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  of  any  property  that  ^ou  could  give 
the  detailed  facts  in  reference  to  that  was  in  operation  in  1907  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  know  one  property  where  the  investment  repn>- 
sented,  I  think,  about  $100,000,  and  I  think  they  made  about  sixtr- 
some  thousand  dollars  profit  in  one  year,  the  operations  in  the  early 
part  of  1907,  but  they  nave  cut  their  ground  out  and  they  have  had 
to  move  their  mill. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  it  is  largely  a  question  of  the  amount  of 
raw  material  that  is  adjacent  to  the  property  as  to  whether  it  is  a 
success? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.    They  are  large  fee  owners. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  invested  $65,000  without  a  duty  on  this 
ore  and  that  would  look  like  you  thought  the  business  would  be  profit- 
able without  a  protective  tariflf? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No;  we  expected  to  get  a  protective  tariff. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  did  you  start  to  make  this  investment  t 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  started  to  develop  the  ground  in  1901.  It 
was  a  difiicult  proposition  to  open  up  on  account  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  1904  there  was  no  indication  of  a  tariff  bill 
being  written? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  But  in  1904  there  were  no  importations  of  Mexican 
ore  either.  It  was  just  one  of  those  propositions  where  you  b^in  to 
invest  your  money  and  you  have  to  keep  going  alone. 

Mr.  TJnderwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  total  production  of  this 
class  of  ore  is  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  Joplin  district,  the  Missouri-Kansas  district^ 
produced  last  year  about  290,000  tons.  We  produce  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  spelter  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  the  Mexican  ore  comes  in  competition  wiHi 
all  the  290,000  tons? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  produced  anywhere  else  in  the  ooimtry  ex- 
cept at  the  mines  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  produced  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  production  id  in  Wis- 
consin? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  can  not  state  the  total  production  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  The  Mineral  Industry  says  that  the 
production  amounts  to  about  902,000  tons^  includmg  the  New  Jersey 
production,  and  the  New  Jersey  production  is  not  used  for  spelter 
purposes.  Most  of  it  is  turned  into  zinc  oxide.  The  New  tfersey 
production  was  368,000  tons  in  1907.  For  the  year  1906  the  total 
production  of  this  country  was  905,000  tons,  and  tne  New  Jersey  pro- 
duction was  404,000. 
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1&.  Underwood.  Exdusiye  of  tiie  New  Jersey  production,  then, 
tile  importations  as  shown  by  the  government  statistics  are  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  total  production.  Under  the  circumstances,  if  we 
pot  the  duty  on  that  jon  desire,  would  not  that  be  a  prohibitive  duty 
instead  of  a  protective  duty! 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No:  because  if  the  price  of  spelter  went  up  ore 
conM  still  be  importea  from  Mexico  and  pay  the  duty. 

Mr.  Undebwoch).  But  on  the  present  basis  it  would  be  practically 
prohibitive,  because  the  Mexican  ore  could  not  come  in  and  compete 
with  you  on  the  present  basis? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  FossiUy  not. 

Mr.  Undbswood.  You  say  the  same  rate  of  duty  is  on  the  lead  ores? 

Mr.  MrrcHBLL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  Suppose  we  ship  lead?  I  say  that,  because  the 
iroa  and  steel  people  have  had  a  promise  that  they  would  be  heard 
first  this  morning. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  care  to  interro^te  the  gentleman  about 
kad  CM*€8,  but  he  is  asking  for  a  duty  on  zmc  ore,  and  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  &ir  for  this  committee  to  consider  the  relative  positions 
of  the  two.^  As  to  whether  we  ought  to  take  the  duty  off  of  lead  or 
give  it  to  zinc,  is  another  question ;  but  if  the  two  occupy  the  same 
field  it  aeons  to  me  we  should  put  them  both  on  a  fair  basis. 

I  would  like  to  get  a  comparison  of  the  value  and  the  cost  of  the 
prodnctioD  of  lead  and  zinc  m  the  same  field. 

Mr.  MrrcsELL.  We  mine  lead  and  zinc  ore  out  of  the  same  mine. 
Lead  eomes  out  in  the  ore  along  with  the  zinc.  The  separation  of  the 
two  minerals  is  merely  a  mechanical  process.  You  taKe  the  lead  off 
the  iig,  which  is  the  separator,  which  takes  the  gangue  and  rock  out 
of  the  crude  mineral.  You  take  the  lead  off  first  and  you  take  the 
zinc  off  on  the  subsequent  cells  of  the  jig. 

Mr.  UxDBKWOOD.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  whv  there  was  a 
differentiation  between  the  two  ores  in  the  former  bill,  why  they 
should  not  be  on  the  same  basis? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  know  the  operators  of  the  Missouri-Kansas  dis- 
trict did  not  come  here  during  the  hearings  on  the  former  bill  and 
ask  fbr  any  tariff  on  zinc  ore. 

Mr.  Undebwo(»>.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  production  of  lead  ores? 
Is  it  any  greater  abroad  than  the  zinc  ores? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  know  what  the  cost  of  producing  lead  ore 
isabroed. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  expense  of  lead  ores  greater  than  zinc  ores? 

Mr.  MncHELL.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  UifDKRWOOD.  If  3^u  can  answer  those  questions  and  supply 
those  facts  when  you  file  your  brief  I  shall  be  glad. 

Mr.  MrrcHSLL.  Yes,  sir;  very  welL 

Mr.  Clak.  Are  you  an  operator  yourself? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Are  you  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  MrrcHBLL.  x  ea,  sir. 

Mr.  Claxk.  Do  vou  practice  law? 

Mr.  HtncBBLiM  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clahk..How  long  have  you  been  down  in  the  Joplin  district? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  About  four  and  a  half  vears. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Where  did  you  come  from? 
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Mr.  MiTCHEix.  From  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Clabk.  This  whole  fuss  is  a  contest  between  the  zinc  miners 
and  the  owners  of  the  smelter  mills,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MrrcHEiiL.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  contest  between  the  zinc 
miners  and  the  owners  of  smelter  mills.  It  is  a  contest  for  us  to  get 
a  tariff  on  zinc  ore  that  will  give  us  a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  asked  you  a  very  simple  question.  Is  not  this  a  con- 
test between  the  smelter  mills  and  the  zinc  miners? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No^  sir.  There  are  some  smelters  who  are  in  favor 
of  this  tariff  upon  this  ore. 

Mr.  Clakk.  If  the  Government  is  only  getting  the  small  revenue 
from  zinc  that  Mr.  Underwood  indicated  and  this  proposition  of 
yours  would  shut  off  some  revenue,  then  the  Government  would  not 
be  getting  the  revenue  from  that  source  to  fill  up  the  deficiency? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  According  to  our  reports  the  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment amounts  to  very  little. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  asked  you  another  very  simple  question.  That  is,  if 
this  proposition  of  yours  would  shut  off  any  of  the  revenue  that  the 
Government  gets,  then  you  are  not  helping  to  fill  up  this  deficiency 
in  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Possibly  not 

Mr.  Clask.  Is  anybody  in  the  Joplin  district  making  any  money 
out  of  zinc? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Not  very  much  at  the  present  time.  They  made 
money  the  first  part  of  last  year  and  the  preceding  years. 

Mr.  Clask.  They  made  money  during  the  last  twenty  years  right 
straight  along,  ever  since  the  mines  were  opened? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clask.  And  are  still  making  it? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  some. 

Mr.  Clask.  You  take  a  well-established  property  down  there  where 
they  have  a  good  supply  of  "  jack  " — ^that  is  wnat  you  call  it? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clask.  And  it  runs  along  even,  what  per  cent  are  they  making 
in  the  business? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  all  the  mines;  I  can  not 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Clask.  You  come  here  to  testify  as  an  expert? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No  ;  I  am  not  an  expert. 

Mr.  Clask.  Then  they  ought  to  put  somebody  who  is  an  expert  on 
the  stand  and  take  you  off. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  know,  Mr.  Clark,  that  from  40  per  cent  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  mines  are  closed  down  and  have  been  for  over  a  year. 
They  started  to  dose  down  in  1907. 

Mr.  Clask.  That  was  during  the  panic  which  affected  every  indus- 
try in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Thev  started  to  dose  down  before  the  1st  of  July 
last  year  on  account  of  the  falling  of  the  prices  in  the  distrid^ 

Mr.  C^SK.  The  reason  for  that  was  that  the  price  of  zinc  had  been 
so  high  that  you  had  made  an  overproduction  in  the  market? 

"Mr.  Mitchell.  The  price  of  zinc  was  not  high  in  the  early  part 
of  1907. 

Mr.  Clask.  How  high  was  it? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  was  about  $47. 
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Mr.  Clabk«  What  is  the  highest  it  ever  wast 

Mr.  MncHEix.  Fifty-five  dollars  in  the  early  part  of  1905. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  was  it  under  the  McKinley  bill? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Is  there  anybody  present  in  this  vast  multitude  who 
can  answer  that  question! 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  It  was  very  much  less  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Clask.  They  made  money  then! 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  They  were  mming  a  diflPerent  proposition.  They 
were  mining  soft  ground  that  ran  a  very  high  percentage  of  zinc 
in  the  ore.  The  machinery  that  was  required  in  the  mining  was  very 
simple.  In  mining  at  the  depth  of  150  feet  and  where  we  are  now 
mining,  the  percentage  of  ore  is  very  much  less  than  it  was  in  the 
upper  level,  and  you  nave  to  have  more  expensive  plants.  You  have 
to  handle  free  ore  in  order  to  make  any  money. 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  better  the  ore  the  less  money  you  make;  is  that 
your  proposition! 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Then  why  not  work  that  ore  now! 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  is  alreadv  worked  out. 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  truth  of  the  whole  business  is  that  the  ore  lies  in 
pockets! 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  sheet-lead  ore  is  not  in  pockets. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Lead  and  zinc  both ! 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir.  The  upper  runs  were  in  pockets,  running 
from  75  to  150  feet  in  depth. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Are  you  making  any  money! 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  could  make  money,  but  we  are  not  running. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Whydo  you  not  run  if  you  could  make  money! 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  expect  to  run  when  the  prices  go  up. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  thought  you  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  could  make 
money! 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Some  of  the  men  are  making  money. 

Mr.  Clabk.  If  you  can  make  money,  why  do  you  not  run  ! 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  a  business  proposition.  I  can  make  more 
money  if  the  prices  of  ore  go  up. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Certainly,  and  the  farmer  can  make  more  money  if  the 
price  of  com  goes  up.  If  you  can  make  money,  why  do  you  not  stay 
there  and  try  to  make  the  money  instead  of  coming  here  asking  for  a 
hifih  du^! 

Mr.  ImrcHELL.  Simply  because  the  price  of  ore  has  not  gone  up 
soiEciently.    I  am  not  going  to  run  until  it  goes  up  to  a  certam  price. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  have  fixed  the  price? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir;  but  the  price  of  ore  has  been  going  up. 

Mr.  (XuiK.  The  truth  is  that  you  found  out  in  the  last  few  months 
that  there  was  not  any  tariff  on  zinc  and  you  thought  you  should  be 
put  in  the  bill  with  the  rest  of  them  ! 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  found  it  out  f ocir  years  ago. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  knew  it  when  you  went  into  the  business! 

Mr.  'Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cmikk.  Did  you  not  just  say  that  you  went  down  there  four 
years  ago! 

Mr.  MncHELL.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  did  not  know  anything  about  it 
ontil  after  that 
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Mr.  Class.  Your  ore  runs  60  per  cent  and  the  Mexicau  <n^  runs  40 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  Mexican  has  to  pay  the  cost  to  get  it  up  here 
to  the  smelter,  and  yet,  with  an  advantage  of  20  per  cent  in  the  pro- 
duction, you  can  not  compete  with  himf 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  can  not  compete  when  they  open  up  the  Mex- 
ican mines  and  they  ship  in  as  much  stuff  as  they  expect  to. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  are  }ust  speculating  on  what  they  will  ship? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  know  there  is  a  large  development  down  there 
and  large  construction  of  lateral  railroads,  and  we  know  from  what 
examinations  have  been  made  that  we  may  expect  very  large  impor- 
tations of  Mexican  ore. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose,  after  you  got  the  tariff  tacked  on  here,  it 
should  turn  out  that  it  was  all  a  fake  about  the  Mexican  ore  coming 
and  busting  you,  and  it  turned  out  that  there  was  not  any  Mexican 
zinc^  then  would  you  come  here  and  ask  that  the  duty  be  taken  off? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  think  we  would  ever  be  put  in  that  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  asked  you  a  simple  question. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  zinc  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Not  personally,  but  I  know  it  as  well  as  a^y  man 
can. 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  runs  the  Mexican  mines — mostly  Americans? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Some  of  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Americans  own  pretty  nearly  everything  in  Mex- 
ico that  is  worth  owning;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes ;  some  Americans  do.  We  know  that  there  are 
large  deposits  of  Mexican  ore  and  that  there  is  a  very  large  develop- 
ment and  that  thei^  are  going  to  sliip  it  in  here  or  to  jSurope,  and  we 
presume  it  is  coming  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  zinc  owners  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  willing  to  contribute  their  part  to  run  the  United 
States  Government,  just  like  the  balance  of  us  have  to  do? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  suppose  they  can  contribute  their  part. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  are  afraid  of  this  infinitesimal  competition 
from  Mexico,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  your  patriotism  reaches  a 
high  stage. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  is  not  infinitesimal  when  it  amounts  to  105,000 
tons  in  one  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  was  the  total  production  in  the  United  States 
last  year? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Nine  hundred  and  two  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  vou  can  not  compete  with  the  105,000  tons  im- 
ported from  Mexico? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  Mexican  ore  comes  in  direct  competition  with 
the  Joplin  ore,  because  that  is  the  ore  which  the  smeltei^  use  for  the 
purpose  of  making  spelter. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  not  any  ore  in  the  United  States  that  amounts 
to  enough  to  be  worthy  of  consideration  except  in  the  Joplin.  district 
and  in  the  Flat  River  district,  is  there? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  They  are  not  mining  zinc  in  the  Flat  Biver  districL 
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Mr.  Clask.  AGssouri  and  Arkansas  and  the  northeastern  comer  of 
Indian  Territory  produce  70  or  80  per  cent  of  all  the  zinc  producai 
in  the  country? 

Mr.  MrrcHKLL.  I  understand  they  are  producing  ore  in  Idaho  and 
Utah. 

Mr.  Clabk.  They  are  trying  to  produce  it  in  Idaho  and  Utah,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  is  Imown  as  the  Kansas-Missouri  zinc  dis- 
trict, which  embraces  southwestern  Missouri,  southeastern  Kansas, 
and  northeastern  Oklahoma  and  a  piece  of  Arkansas,  produces  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  all  the  zinc  ore  produced  in  the  world! 

Mr.  MrrcHsix.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Is  not  that  what  the  owner  says  when  he.  wants  to  sell 
his  mine  to  somebody  t 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  I  never  tried  to  sell  a  mine  to  anybody. 

Mr.  Clabk.  They  do  sell  mines  to  some  people? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Yes,  sir.  Your  statement  is  an  extravagant  state- 
ment when  you  say  that  they  produce  over  70  per  cent  of  the  produc- 
tion in  the  world. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  do  they  produce? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  stated  a  little  while  ago  that  the  Joplin  district 
produced  70  per  cent  of  the  spelter  produced  in  this  country.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  production  of  the  ore  is  in  the  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Is  it  not  infinitesimal  as  compared  with  your  district? 

Mr.  MrrcHBLL.  No;  it  is  not  If  you  wiU  turn  to  the  spelter  pro- 
duction in  European  countries,  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  spelter  produced  in  foreign  countries. 

m.  Clabk.  You  get  zinc  and  lead  out  of  the  same  hole  in  the 
ground? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Clabk.  How  much  does  lead  sell  for? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  It  sells  now  for  $54  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  is  zinc  selling  for? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  About  $40  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  profit  are  you  making  on  the  lead? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  can  not  say ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  come  here  to  enlighten  the  committee  and  then 
can  not  answer  the  questions  asked.  Is  there  anybody  here  who  knows 
how  much  the  profit  on  lead  is? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  mean  the  miner,  the  man  who  owns  it.  Give  me  the 
name  of  somebody  in  this  audience  who  knows  the  profit  on  lead. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Ihlseng,  I  think,  can  answer  those  questions. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Ihlseng? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Are  you  going  to  take  the  witness  stand? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  The  duty  of  20  per  cent  was  collected  to  how  long 
ago? 

Mt .  Mitchell.  I  think  the  duty  has  been  collected  up  to  the  present 
time. 

The  Chaibman.  On  a  portion? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chaibman.  Was  it  collected  on  all  up  to  a  certain  time? 

Mrr  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairmak.  How  long  have  yon  been  asking  Congress  for  this 
duty? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  During  the  last  Congress,  I  think,  Mr.  Shartel 
introduced  the  bilL    It  was  when  Mr.  Shartel  was  in  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  showins  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  Mexico,  including  the  labor  and  the  freight  to  the  smelter? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  included  in  an  exhibit  in  my  brief. 

The  Chairman.  And  does  that  also  give  the  cost  of  production  in 
Missouri? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  In  Missouri  there  is  quite  a  number  of  small  miners, 
different  individual  mine  owners.  We  have  some  500  or  600  pro- 
ducing mines,  there,  when  they  are  all  running,  and  I  presume  that 
over  97i  per  cent  oi  them  are  owned  by  individuals. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  true  that  zinc  ore  is  found  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Vir^nia,  and  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  in  Missouri? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  the  ore  is  mined  in 
each  of  those  States? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  There  are  very  large  mines  in  New  Jersey,  produc- 
ing 868,000  tons  a  year,  but  that  is  not  used  for  smelter  purposes;  it 
is  turned  into  zinc  oxiae. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  you  think  that  zinc  ore  requires 
the  same  protection  as  lead  ore? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  asking  that 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  lead  ore  has  not  been  fixed  at  1| 
cents  yet. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  understand  that 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  relations  are  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  had  the  New  Jersey  mines  down  in  Joplin 
nobody  would  work  them.  They  are  not  ricn  enough  to  be  compared 
with  the  Joplin  mines? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  They  produce  an  entirely  different  kind  of  ore,  and 
they  turn  that  ore  into  zinc  oxide. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  did  not  go  to  New  Jersey  and  go  into  the  same 
business,  did  you? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 
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Wednesday,  November  SB,  1908. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  not,  perhaps,  referred  to  the  possibilities  of  Mexico  as 
to  the  production  of  zinc  ore.  I  have  traveled  all  over  Mexico  and 
am  quite  familiar  with  the  districts  throughout  the  Bepublic,  and, 
of  course,  witih  the  cost  of  production^  and  I  think  I  can  say  that  at 
the  present  time  they  show  a  possibility  of  a  production  which  un- 
questionably will  be  one  of  the  serious  tnings  that  the  Joplin  district 
and  the  zinc  producers  of  the  United  States  must  contend  with. 

Going  over  the  field  you  will  find  that  the  ore  formations  in 
Mexico,  the  largest  portion  of  the  mines,  at  least,  in  Mexico,  are  in 
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what  is  called  the  ^  carbonate  formation,"  and  the  carbonate  and 
oxide  ores  are  the  chief  productions.  This  ore  is  massive  between 
the  limestone,  cropping  out  on  the  surface,  is  easy  to  mine,  and  re- 
quires very  little  sorting. 

The  cost  of  production  in  the  oxide  ore  mines  of  Mexico  does  not 
exceed  ^.50  a  ton  in  labor  and  the  incidentals  thereto,  whereas  the 
same  chkracter  of  ore  produced  in  the  United  States  can  not  be  pro- 
duced, even  in  Wisconsin,  which  is  the  great  carbonate-producing 
region  of  the  United  States,  at  less  than  $10  to  $12  a  ton.  The  com- 
parative cost  of  labor  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  it  is  $2  in  Mexico,  as 
against  $12  in  Wisconsin. 

The  ore  deposits  in  Mexico  extend  all  the  way  down  the  National 
Railroad,  through  the  mountains  which  comprise  that  range,  both 
east  and  west  of  the  National  Bailroad,  to  Monterey,  and  follow  the 
ridge  on  the  east  side  of  the  National  Bailroad  down  as  far  as  San 
LfUis  Potosi,  and  the  same  thing  occurs  on  the  west  side  of  the  rail- 
road. These  deposits  occur  close  together  and  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous. The  production  in  that  portion  of  Mexico  lying  between  San 
Luis  Potosi  and  Laredo  is  unquestionably  fully  100,000  tons,  and  dur- 
ing the  vear  1907  the  production  west  of  that,  on  the  International 
Railroad,  through  Bajan,Muzquiz,and  those  regions,  was  fuUj  80,000 
tons,  and  there  were  at  least  30,000  tons  produced  in  the  Chihuahua 
r^on  up  on  the  Orient  Bailroad.  East  of  Chihuahua  the  field  is 
very  large.  The  area  of  the  field  east  of  Chihuahua  unquestionably 
covers  the  entire  area,  100  miles  square.  It  is  not  all  ore,  of  course, 
but  it  occurs  in  crevices  between  the  limestone.  Some  of  the  crevices 
are  2  feet  thick  and  some  10  feet  thick,  and  the  cost  of  mining  is 
immaterial.  The  sulphide  ore,  which  is  used  by  the  smelters,  is  only 
produced  to  any  extent  in  two  or  three  spots  in  Mexico.  The  largest 
producer  of  blende  is  at  Guerrero,  west  of  Chihuahua,  at  which  t^e 
total  cost  of  production,  including  mining  and  milling,  does  not  ex- 
ceed $6.  This  body  of  ore  is  about  500  feet  long,  200  feet  thick,  and 
180  feet  high.  That  is  a  massive  body  of  ore.  At  Charcas  we  find 
not  only  a  great  blende  mine,  but  the  greatest  silicate  mine,  I  think, 
in  the  world,  outside  of  the  mine  which  is  located  in  Belgium.  1 
have  a  photograph  here  showing  the  moimtain  of  ore.  It  is  an  im- 
mense body.  I  will  show  you  [exhibiting  photograph^.  That  house 
[indicating]  is  about  15  feet  high,  and  the  mountain  is  practically  a 
low  grade  of  ore;  in  spots  it  is  high-grade  and  can  be  hand  sorted  aU 
over.  It  is  only  a  shipping  proposition.  The  cost  of  mining  in  that 
proposition  does  not  exceed  75  cents  gold  a  ton,  and  the  transporta- 
tion charges  of  the  railroad  do  not  exceed  75  cents  a  ton. 

When  the  last  tariff  act  of  1897  was  considered  the  question  of  a 
duty  on  zinc  ore  was  not  thought  of,  because  it  evidently  escaped  the 
ttt^tion  of  everybody.  Calamine,  which  is  the  only  zinc  ore  known 
on  the  tariff  list,  is  an  ore  which  was  imported  only  to  a  very  smaU 
extent,  and  has  stood  on  the  tariff  list  in  various  phases  ever  since 
1792.  At  one  time  it  did  have  a  tariff  of  10  or  12  per  cent,  along  in 
1846,  but  in  1857,  I  believe,  it  had  a  tariff  of  a  lower  rate,  and  in 
1862  or  1863  the  tariff  was  taken  off.  In  1897  the  zinc  ores  were 
evidently  unfamiliar  to  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee  and  did  not 
occupy  the  attention  even  of  the  miners,  because  at  that  particular 
time  they  did  not  seem. to  consider  the  tariff  under  any  circum- 
stances, not  that  it  did  not  make  a  difference,  but  it  was  simply  a 
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matter  of  negligence.  At  that  time  the  smelters  who  w^re  handling 
the  ore  asked  and  obtained  a  duty  on  the  zinc  oxide  of  1  cent  a  pound. 
Now,  the  zinc  oadde.  which  is  practically  produced  by  a  monopoly  in 
this  country,  costs  irom  ordinary  grade  ore  about  $18  a  ton  to  pro* 
duce.  The  cost  of  smdting,  I  mean  the  total  duty  on  that  oxide,  is 
$20,  showing  that  the  duty  imposed  and  exacted  on  zinc  oxides  is 
^at^  than  the  cost  of  producing  the  material  from  the  ore;  that 
IS,  exdusive  of  the  cost  ox  the  ore.  The  metal  itself  has  a  duty  of  1| 
cents  a  pound,  and  it  costs  the  smelters  to  produce  the  metal  from 
our  ordinary  blende  or  from  our  ordinary  oxide  ores  an  average  of 
about  $27  a  ton  of  metal.  The  duty  being  $30,  the  metal  smSters 
have  a  protection  of  $30  a  ton  on  their  metal,  as  against  a  cost  of 
$27  for  producing  that  particular  metal.  The  sheet  manufacturers 
are  also  protectea  under  that  same  tariff  act  by  a  duty  of  2  cents  a 

Sound.  In  all  cases  of  sheet  manufacturers  sulphuric  acid  is  m*o- 
uced  as  a  by-product  and  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  profit.  The 
total  cost  of  producing  sheet  per  ton,  deducting  the  profit  from  the 
acid,  is  about  $23,  and  the  duty  levied  upon  £eets  is  $40,  showing 
that  the  duty  exacted  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  smelting  and  mak- 
ing the  sheets  from  the  ore,  this  exclusive  of  the  ore  itself.  These 
are  the  three  classes  of  smelters  who  are  using  zinc  ores. 

It  was  unquestionably  evident  and  must  nave  been  in  the  minds 
more  or  less  of  the  committee  considering  the  tariff  act  of  1897  that 
the  smelters  were  to  be  given  such  protection  as  protected  their  pro- 
duction, and,  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  manufacture  over  the  raw  ma- 
terial was  equal  to  the  tariff,- that  the  tariff  act  was  undoubtedly 
intended  to  cover  the  mining  and  the  producing  of  the  ore  itself. 
That  unquestionably  must  have  been  the  fact.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  get  away  from  it,  either. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  producers  of  zinc  ore — take,  for  in- 
stance, the  Joi)lin  district,  the  avera^  throughout  the  district  is  3| 
per  cent,  that  is  the  average  run  of  zmc  ore  throughout  the  district, 
taking  all  the  mines,  in  and  out,  some  of  them  lower  and  some  of 
them  nigher,  the  actual  cost  of  producing  zinc  concentrate  frcHn  the 
crude  ore  is  on  the  basis  of  about  $1.05  to  $1.10  per  ton  of  rock.  The 
cost  of  operation  on  S^  per  cent  ore  is  $33  per  ton.  Of  this  60  per 
cent  is  labor,  and  the  balance  is  for  material,  fuel,  machinery,  sup- 
plies, and  wear  and  tear  on  the  plant.  This  $33  cost  allows  absolutely 
nothing  for  amortization.  Amortizaticm  costs,  as  near  as  I  can  figure, 
which  would  include  the  royalty,  $10  a  ton.  That  makes  the  cost 
a  little  higher  than  Mr.  Mitchell  stated,  because  I  believe  my  figures 
are  a  little  more  accurate  than  his,  as  I  have  gone  over  the  field 
carefully.    My  total  cost,  including  amortizaticm,  would  be  $48  a  ton. 

Of  course  tne  competition  from  Mexico,  which  unouestionably  is 
serious,  hits  us  in  this  way :  The  smelters  if  they  fina  two  or  three 
thousand  tons  of  ore  in  our  market  imsold  for  the  week — that  is  quite 
sufficient  to  bear  the  market.  The  importers  from  Mexico  can  ^^y 
at  any  time  make  a  surplus  in  our  aistrict  by  simply  importing  a 
little  more  Mexican  ore.  When  there  is  a  surplus  in  our  district  little 
by  little  the  price  goes  down.  We  are  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  the 
smelters  there  in  that  situation. 

In  the  early  part  of  1907  the  price  of  zinc  ore  was  about  $45  or  $47. 
During  the  year  1907  the  price  declined  to  $30,  at  which  price  it  was 
practically  mipossible  for  any  mine  to  pay  even  running  diaiges. 
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Inasmuch  as  they  lease  down  there,  they  have  to  pay  the  royalty  or 
they  lose  the  mine  if  they  do  not  operate,  and  they  frequently  operate 
at  a  loss.  That  is  a  common  practice — ^to  go  down  in  our  pockets  and 
pajr  expenses  while  the  prices  are  low.    We  do  not  fear  Mexican  com- 

Sitition  when  prices  are  high,  because  when  prices  are  high  there  is  a 
mand  for  the  metal  all  over  the  country,  ana  a  reasonable  duty  placed 
on  the  ore  would  still  permit  Mexican  ore  to  come  in  when  the  prices 
warrant,  but  we  must  have  a  sufficient  duty  on  the  zinc  ore  itself  to 
make  our  price  remain  somewhere  about  $50— between  $45  and  $50 — 
to  make  it  pay.  Whatever  duty  is  imposed,  I  ask  that  it  be  imposed 
in  an  equitable  way,  so  that  the  manufacture  of  the  products  of  the 
ore  bear  practically  the  same  duty  as  the  ore  itself  and  that  we  get 
our  fair  proportion  of  the  dutv. 

The  Chaixman.  Where  is  this  ore  smelted! 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  In  Kansas,  very  largely. 

The  Chaibman.  Lar^ly  in  ihe  center  of  the  minmg  districtt 

Mr.  Ihlsenq.  Yes,  sir. 

Hie  Ghaismak.  Who  owns  the  smelting  works! 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  They  are  owned  by  quite  a  number  of  concerns.  The 
Oockerill  concern  has  6  plants,  the  United  Zinc  and  Chemical  Com- 
pany has  2  or  3  plants,  and  altogether  there  are,  I  think,  about  26 
or  28  plants  in  the  Kansas  region,  several  in  Illinois  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  2  or  3  in  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  them  are  located  in  Illinois! 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir;  at  La  Salle,  Peru,  and  Danville,  and  also  at 
Marion,  Ind. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  given  some  figures  about  the  cost  of 
selling — ^have  you  gone  into  the  details  of  that  in  your  brief! 

Mr.  Ihlskng.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  we  wiU  be  able  to  learn  from  the  brief  the  cost 
of  selling  these  ores,  the  different  prices,  and  the  profit  there  is  to  l^e 
smelter! 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  fully  stated! 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  not  a  big  smelter  in  Missouri! 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  No,  sir;  not  a  very  bi^  one. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  consider  tiiis  phase  of  the  zinc  proposi- 
tion :  If  iht  prohibitive  duty  you  want  is  put  on  Mexican  zmc  that 
then  the  smelter  men  will  have  you  producers  right  by  the  throat 
and  can  fix  their  own  prices  absolutely  and  put  you  to  work  whether 
you  want  to  go  to  work  or  not! 

Mr.  Ihlsenq.  No;  they  will  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  build  this  tariff  wall  all  around  so  that  you  can 
not  import  the  S^xican  sine,  would  not  the  smelter  people  have  you 
right  bv  the  throat! 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  The  peculiarity  of  the  situation  is  this:  The  cost  of  a 
smelting  plant  handling  zinc  ore  is  not  very  great,  not  beyond  the 
ordinary  capital  of  to-day,  so  that  if  the  smelters  tried  to  choke  off 
the  miners  by  fixing  the  price,  the  operators  could  then  build  smelters 
to  suit  themselves. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  not  been  ten  minutes  since  you  stated  that  that 
was  ^Lactly  what  they  did. 

Mr.  Ih&sbng.  Yes,  sir;  they  fix  the  price. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  Why  could  they  not  do  that  then! 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  They  can  fix  it  only  to  a  limited  extent 

Mr.  Clabk.  Could  not  they  fix  it  absolutely  then  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No.  Of  course  there  is  no  question  but  what  the 
smelters  can  name  the  price  and  they  can  regulate  the  price  that  they 
want  to  pay.  The  objection  to  competing  wiui  die  smelters,  who  claim 
that  their  price  is  low,  has  been  bcK^ause  it  takes  quite  a  little  time  to 
build  a  new  plant. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  part  owner  of  a  smelting  mill! 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  rich  deposits  of  zinc  down  about  Joplint 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Of  course,  they  are  rich,  but  I  have  seen  richer 
deposits. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  been  running  the  zinc  mines  down  there  for 
years  and  years? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  any  smelting  mill  at  Joplin  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No,  sir;  because  the  smelter  must  be  located  where 
the  fuel  is  the  most  convenient. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  coal  just  as  convenient  to  Joplin  as  it  is  to  Pitts- 
burg, E^ans.? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  not  more  than  80  or  40  miles  from  Pittsburg  over 
to  Joplin? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  run  a  street  car  over  there? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  You  can  not  run  the  coal  on  a  street  car. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  saw  the  railroad  in  Ohio  where  they  do 
that? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  It  does  not  pay  to  move  the  smelter  away  from  the 
fuel. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  any  place  where  there  is  more  coal? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Not  at  Joplin ;  there  are  no  coal  mines  at  Joplin. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  there  are  no  coal  mines  at  Joplin,  but  it  is 
such  a  short  distance  that  it  would  not  cut  any  figure  whatever  in 
the  production,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir ;  it  does.  The  Empire  Zinc  Company  buUt  a 
smelter  there,  and  found  it  did  not  pav. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  anybody  ever  make  any  money  out  of  zinc  at 
Pittsburg  and  Joplin? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir;  when  prices  were  $46  and  $46. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  were  prices  at  that  rate?  Let  us  get  at  the 
truth  of  this  business. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  first  prices  were  $45  and  $50  in  the  first  month 
or  two  of  the  year  1899.  That  price  was  paid  under  protest  by  every 
smelter  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  For  this  reason:  They  had  the  Joplin  district  right 
where  they  wanted  it.  They  did  not  want  to  pay  any  more  than 
they  could  help,  and  they  did  not  pay  anything  more  than  they  could 
help. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  is  true  that  a  smelter  does  not  cost  anything, 
why  don't  you  men  go  to  work  and  make  a  smelter  mill  ? 
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Mr.  Ihioeno.  I  am  speaking  of  the  situation  nowadays,  when  it  is 
easy  enough  to  raise  capital  for  such  things.  But  ten  years  ago, 
when  you  mentioned  zinc  to  anybody  in  the  East,  they  would  not 
know  what  it  was.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clabk.  They  did  not  know  there  was  such  a  thing,  and  they 
have  become  educated  concerning  it;  and  yet  they  have  b^n  running 
this  New  Jersey  plant  for  centuries? 

^  Mr.  iHLfiBNG.  Ko,  sir.    I  think  the  New  Jersey  plant  at  the  Frank- 
lin furnace  was  first  opened  in  1846  or  1846. 

Mr.  Clakk.  How  much  did  you  get  for  your  "jack"  under  the 
McKinley  biU? 

Mr.  Ihuseno.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Clabk.  From  1890  to  1894. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  A  part  of  that  time  we  ^ot  about  $S0. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  all  praised  the  McKinley  bill  as  the  greatest 
benefit  that  ever  struck  the  country. 

Mr.  iHLfiENG.  I  never  said  anytliing  about  it. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  know  what  you  did  do  m  those  days.  You  were  only 
getting  $30  a  ton,  but  you  were  then  making  money,  and  now  you  are 
getting  $45  or  $50  a  ton  and  are  still  losing  money.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  They  were  losing  money  at  $30  to  $35,  which  was 
the  prevailing  price  this  winter. 

Mr.  Clabk.  But  you  pick  out  the  worst  winter,  the  worst  time 
there  has  ever  been  m  ten  years. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  That  winter,  that  bad  winter,  was  the  result  of  the 
importations  from  Mexico,  by  which  25,000  tons  of  spelter  were  pro- 
duced from  the  ore  imported  in  the  first  six  months  of  1908,  and 
that  spelter  stock  was  the  total  stock  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Don't  you  know  that  this  large  amount  of  trouble 
about  the  zinc  business  and  every  other  business  of  the  sort  has  been 
caused  by  the  slacking  up  in  the  building  business? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  There  has  beeu  a  slowing  down  all  over. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  want  to  charge  it  all  to  the  Mexican  business. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  We  charge  some  of  it  to  the  general  depression. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Do  you  bdieve  that  if  there  had  not  been  a  Mexican 
mine  on  earth  the  price  of  domestic  '^jack"  would  not  have  been 
below  what  it  was  in  the  year  1898? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  It  would  not  have  been  below. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  say  it  is  easy  to  mine  this  Mexican  "jack"  be- 
cause it  is  in  a  mountain.  Did  you  hear  the  man  yesterday  testify 
that  the  reason  why  he  wanted  a  tariff  on  gypsum  was  because  it  was 
so  hard  and  expensive  to  mine  the  thing  because  it  was  in  a  moimtain  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  That  is  a  different  proposition.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clabk.  It  works  both  ways,  then  ?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  It  may  work  his  way  with  him,  out  I  am  telling  you 
the  truth.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clabk.  Another  question :  You  live  in  New  York,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  iHijasNO.  Well,  New  York  is  to  a  certain  extent  my  headquar- 
ters.   I  am  mining  in  Joplin. 

Mr.  Clabk.  But  you  are  living  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Ihusbng.  No  ;  I  am  living  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Missouri  is  your  home  for  commercial  purposes? 

Mr.  iHLSSNa  I  have  been  living  there  for  over  axteen  year& 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  are  an  exporter  of  einct 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  did  yon  export  the  lastt 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  We  exported  the  last  from  the  Missouri  district — 
and  I  was  responsible  for  raising  the  price — ^in  the  Christmas  week  of 
1898  and  1899 ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  competition  at  that  time 
the  price  would  still  have  been  $37. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  did  you  get  for  it  in  the  foreign  market! 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  We  were  selling  in  the  foreign  market  at  about  $45. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  made  a  profit  at  that  or  you  would  not  export 
it  if  you  had  not? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No  ;  that  was  a  commercial  proposition. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  these  fellows  export  any  at  a  loss 
except  accidentally? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Not  except  accidentally. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  making  that  state- 
ment. You  did  a  good  thing  when  you  put  up  the  price.  When  was 
that  that  you  last  exported? 

1^.  Ihlseng.  In  the  spring  of  1899. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  didirt  you  make  an  export  again  and  jack  the 
price  up  again? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  smelters  at  that  time  scarcely  realized  that  they 
had  some  competition,  except  a  little  local  competition  amon^;  them- 
selves. When  I  appeared  in  the  field  at  that  tmie,  I  raised  the  local 
price.    They  keep  it  up  to  tiie  export  price. 

Mr.  C^RK.  You  saia  a  while  ago  that  you  got  $i6  a  ton  when  you 
exported  it? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  is  it  that  you  do  not  do  it  again  and  make  those 
smelter  fellows  come  down  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Metal  is  down  again. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  did  you  not  mal^e  them  come  down  out  of  the 
hi^h  tree? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  am  not  anxious  about  exporting  ore  at  present 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  made  a  profitable  transaction  in  1899  by  ex- 
porting "  jack,"  why  could  you  not  do  the  same  trick  in  1908  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Because  the  price  would  not  warrant  it, 

Mr.  Clark.  Why? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Because  the  price  in  Europe  is  low. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  made  it  low  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  general  depression,  to  a  certain  extent  That 
also  made  our  price  low. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  proposition  ^rows  out  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
fiffht  on  between  the  producers  of  zinc  "  jack  "  and  the  smelter  mills? 

Mr.  Ihuseng.  There  are  only  two  people  making  a  contest  on  this 
thing  against  the  producer  oi  ore — ^the  New  Jersey  Company  and 
the  Cockerills.  The  rest  of  them  are  not  opposed  to  a  tariff  on  the 
ores  or  the  giving  of  equal  protection  betwe^i  the  metal  and  its 
products  and  the  ore  itself. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  believe  there  is  any  spot  in  Mexico  that 
is  as  rich  in  zinc  as  this  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and  Arlmfn^ftfl 
district,  do  you? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Not  an  individual  spot. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  And  if  you  knew  there  was  such  a  spot  as  that  you 
would  be  right  on  it,  and  I  would  like  to  be  with  you  when  you 
started  f     [laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihuseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  get  both  lead  and  zinc  out  of  the  same  hole,  do  you 
not! 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  it  cost  any  more  to  mine  the  zinc  than  it  does  the 
lead? 

'Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  difficulty  is  to  distinguish  between  the  twa 
Thev  both  come  intimately  associated  in  the  rock. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Mitchell  said  it  was  a  purely  mechanical  per- 
formance. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  ore  must  be  crushed.  Then  there  is  a  mechanical 
separation  of  the  zinc,  the  lead,  and  the  flint.  Those  being  of  three 
different  specific  gravities,  it  is  a  mechanical  process  that  takes  place 
in  the  machine.  You  can  not  separate  the  zinc  and  the  lead  cost 
under  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  costs  them  precisely  the  same  to  get  a  ton  of  lead  as 
it  does  to  get  a  ton  of  zinc! 

Mr.  Ihlbeng.  No;  you  can  not  fimire  it  that  way.  The  percentage 
of  lead  contents  in  the  ore  down  there  is  quite  small.  In  the  prop- 
erty that  I  have  control  of,  taking  last  week's  output,  it  was  pretty 
large — ^not  in  the  week's  output,  I  should  say,  but  in  the  week's  sales. 
There  are  800  tons  of  zinc  ore  as  against  120  tons  of  lead.  Our  mine 
sold  in  this  last  week  800  tons  of  dean  zinc  ore  and  120  tons  of  lead 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  they  not  got  about  the- same  money  value  per 
ton? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Lead  is  a  little  higher. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  that  happen  ! 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  On  account  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  Nothing  on  earth  fixes  the  price  on  anything  except 
the  duty? 

Mr.  ihlseng.  Lead  is  selling  in  St.  Louis  at  $4.35.  The  quoted 
price  in  London  is  $2.80  or  $2.85 — ^along  in  there.  The  duty  is  4 
cents,  the  difference  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  the  tariff  does  put  up  the  price  of  lead? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Ihlbeng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  the  owners  of  lead  mines  making  money? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  think  they  are  at  St.  Joe  and  in  your  district 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  the  zinc  miners  making  money? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Some  of  them  are,  but  not  very  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  did  they  quit  making  money? 

Mr.  iHLSENa  When  "  jack ''  struck  $40  they  began  to  lose  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  did  "  jack  "  first  go  up  to  $40  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  In  1898. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  you  exported  it? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes.  And  then  it  dropped  down  to  $35  or  $38. 
Then  it  boosted  up  again,  when  metal  in  Europe  went  up,  and  when 
they  paid  $60  for  a  top  price  in  the  Joplin  district   That  was  because 
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the  metal  price  in  London  was  very  high  and  the  smelters  had  to  fol- 
low suit. 

Mr.  Clask.  Tou  are  not  exporting  now? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No. 

Mr.  Clakk.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  t 

Mr.  Ihlsekg.  About  nineteen  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  making  money  now! 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  per  cent  of  profit  did  you  make  on  your  invest^ 
ment  in  1906  or  in  1907? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  In  1907  on  an  investment  of  $400,000  the  oampanj 
made  about  $40,000  or  $45,000. 

Mr.  Cu^RK.  That  was  lOi  per  cent  or  11  per  cent? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes;  but  that  money  is  not  all  profiit.  It  simply 
represents  the  amount  of  money  over  and  above  the  actual  cost  of 
operation.  Included  in  that  $45,000  must  be  a  part  of  the  amortiza- 
tion cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  that  word  vou  used  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  ^^Amortization,"  the  depreciation  of  plant,  etc,  and 
the  return  of  capital. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  coimt  that  before  you  started  in? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  We  pay  that  back  as  it  is  maae. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  take  any  money  out  of  this  business  and  rein- 
vest it  in  other  things  down  there? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Not  last  year;  no.  This  year  I  am  doing  considerable 
work,  and  it  is  very  expensive  work,  and  unless  we  get  a  decent  price 
for  the  ore  we  will  have  to  stop  it 

Mr.  Clark.  You  put  in  $400,000? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No;  the  company  did. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  company  worth  now?  How  much  is  its 
property  worth? 

Mr.  LaLSENG.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  estimate. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  would  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  tried  to  leave  that  to  the  directors  once,  and  they 
would  not  name  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  that  Mr.  Clark  wants  to  bay 
it.    He  wants  to  know  how  much  it  is  worth.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  did  not  know  but  that  he  had  some  loose  change 
about  him,     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  You  know  exactly  what  I  want  [Laughter.]  What 
I  want  to  know  is,  how  much  is  the  property  worth  now?  Some- 
body put  in  $400,000  at  a  certain  time,  and  you  made  11  per  cent 
Fince.  How  much  is  the  property,  the  result  of  the  $400,000  invest- 
ment worth  now?    Would  they  take  a  million  for  it? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Quickly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Half  a  million  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes;  I  think  we  would. 

Mr.  Clark.  Four  hundred  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Of  course  not.    That  is  what  they  paid  for  it 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  you  take  $450,000? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  am  not  bargaining  for  the  sale  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  of  finding  out  how  much 
you  have  made. 
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Mr.  ImsBsa.  There  are  very  few  propositions  down  there  that 
figaie  the  actual  cost  They  simply  figure  the  actual  cost  of  mining 
and  milling  and  the  genend  charges  that  go  to  make  up  the  prc^- 
duction  of  the  ore,  but  they  do  not  add  anything  for  the  return  of 
canital  or  the  depreciation  of  plant. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  and  I  know,  and  every  other  man  who  has  a 
reasonable  amount  of  information  knows,  tnat  the  way  to  calculate 
the  profit  is  first  to  take  your  investment  and  then  the  cost  and  taxes, 
insurance,  labor  expenses,  interest  on  the  money  and  depreciation  oi 
the  property.  That  all  ^oes  to  the  expense  account,  and  then  whatever 
yoa  nave  got  left  is  dividend. 

Mr.  iHLSEKa  I  do  not  think  that  during  the  last  half  of  1907, 
taking  all  the  properties  together,  I  do  not  think  a  dollar  was  made 
in  the  district 

Mr.  Clabk*  Do  you  think  there  is  any  district  on  earth  that  can 
compete  with  that  district  down  there  in  the  production  of  zinc? 

Mr.  iHuraKO.  Yes;  I  da  I  think  Mexico  can  compete  very  readily. 
There  is  no  question  about  that 

Mt.  Clark.  This  ^  jack  "  is  deposited  in  pockets,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  In  pockets  and  sneets  in  that  region. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  might  bore  one  hole  and  get  independentlv  rich, 
and  I  might  bore  another  hole  300  feet  away  from  that  and  go  oroke  ! 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  iHLfiBNa  Ye& 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  trouble  with  the  business,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  iHiABNa  That  is  the  trouble  with  all  mining,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  trouble  in  Mitchell's  case.  He  digged  the 
hole  in  the  wronffplace.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihlbkno.  When  a  man  goes  to  mining  he  must  do  some  pros- 
pecting that  brings  in  no  returns.  He  must  figure  on  that,  ais  a  matter 
of  course,  and  he  must  expect  in  his  mining  profits  to  get  that  cost 
back.  If  he  does  not,  it  certainly  will  not  show  a  profit  If  he  does 
not  make  on  his  regular  mining  an  allowance  for  this  additional  ex- 
pense, then  he  is  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  the  whole  lead  business  pay  in  the  Joplin  district  ? 

Mr.  Ihuonq.  You  mean  the  lead  business  in  the  Jopbn  district,  or 
aU  together! 

Mr.  Clark.  Which  paid  the  better  all  together — ^zinc  mining  or  lead 
mininff  in  the  Joplin  district? 

MrTlHLBENO.  Some. of  our  mines  are  better  than  others. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Ihub«no.  When  you  ask  that  question  it  is  a  question  of  two 
things  coming  together,  when  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  profit  in  two  &ings  coming  together. 

1&  Clark.  If  profits  are  not  exceedingly  large  down  there,  how 
did  it  happen  that  Tom  Connor  and  other  men  down  there  made 
milli^^na  of  monev  in  rovalty  ? 

Mr.  iHLSENa  He  made  it  on  royalty. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  the  men  who  dig  it  out  of  the  groimd  did  not 
kset 

Mr.  iHLBEKa  He  got  the  ro;^alty,  even  if  the  other  fellow  had  to 
go  down  in  his  pocket  and  pay  it 

Mr.  Clark.  There  has  not  lieen  much  of  that  down  thei^  has  there  ? 

Mr.  Ihlbiko.  There  has  been  lots  of  it    There  have  been  lots  of 
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leases  down  there  like  Mr.  Connor's.  12^  and  15  and  20.  He  was 
excessive  on  his  royalty.  Men  would  sink  a  shaft  and  build  a  mill, 
and  to  some  of  them  the  cost  of  operation  would  be  greater  than  the 
receipts.  The  royalty  would  be  taken  out  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
ore  each  week,  and  that  did  not  cut  any  figure  witn  Mr.  Connor. 
That  is  the  way  most  of  the  landowners  get  rich,  while  the  operator 
is  taking  his  chances  and  frequently  loses. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  ask  you  one  more  question,  and  will  then  let  you 
ofP.  [Laughter.!  Is  it  not  true  that  whenever  you  strike  a  real  good 
piece  of  zinc  ana  lead  you  make  money?    Is  not  that  the  truti!? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  When  you  strike  a  good,  real  rich  pocket  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  trouble  down  there  has  been  a  double  one,  as  I 
understand  it.  In  the  first  place  the  ore  is  in  pockets,  and  you  may 
either  hit  or  miss  the  pocket  In  the  second  place,  in  the  desire,  the 
laudable  desire — I  am  not  criticising  it  at  all — ^in  the  laudable  desire 
to  find  zinc  and  lead  mines,  they  have  gone  borinjg  holes  all  oy&t  the 
country  down  there,  and  they  frequently  get  outside  of  this  lead  and 
zinc  belt,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  more  money  has  been  lost  in  boring  holes  in  the 
ground  outside  of  the  field  where  they  ought  to  have  been  bored  than 
m  any  other  way  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes.  But  you  see  you  have  to  get  away  from  the 
general  run  in  order  to  get  anything  new.  In  a  new  place  where  we 
are  prospecting  now  by  digging  a  shaft  we  are  2  miles  from  any- 
thing that  has  ever  been  considered  before,  and  yet  we  have  got  the 
richest  hole  that  we  ever  found. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  did  not  get  out  of  the  belt? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  It  depends  on  where  the  belt  ends.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  It  ends  where  the  zinc  and  lead  are  not? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes;    but 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  everybody  has  not 
got  rich  that  ever  did  mine  down  there? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir.  But  it  is  also  one  of  the  things  that  we 
have  got  to  take  into  consideration  in  the  cost  of  producing  ore — ^the 
amount  of  money  we  have  to  spend  in  idle  and  useless  prospecting  to 
get  a  good  mine. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  want  Congress  to  put  such  a  tariff  on  zinc 
that  a  fellow  can  make  money  by  boring  hol^  outside  of  the  zinc  and 
lead  belt?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Oh,  no.  I  am  not  going  down  into  the  middle  of  the 
sea  to  find  a  mountain.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  are  going  down  to  Mexico? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Your  proposition  figures  out  $34  a  ton  on  the  zincf 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  and  the  Mexican  dealers  in  the  crude  mate- 
rial sell  to  the  same  class  of  people — directly  to  the  smelters? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Directly  to  the  smelters. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  this  duty  were  levied  on  the  zinc  in  the  crude  ore, 
how  is  that  assessed?    Is  it  done  by  a  chemical  analysis? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoxTTELL.  How  do  the  dealers  in  the  crude  ore  get  your  prices 
fixed? 
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Mr.  Ihi^bng.  Usually  by  the  metal  market. 

Mr.  BoxmsLL.  When  you  sell  a  ton  of  crude  ore,  you  do  not  know, 
except  by  analysis,  what  zinc  is  in  it? 

Mr.  Ihlsbng.  No. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  the  smelters  pay  on  the  basis  of  the  analysis? 

Mr.  iHLfflBNO.  They  nay^  by  the  analysis — hj  the  zinc  contents  of 
the  ore.  Zinc  ore  is  sold  in  this  way :  There  is  a  certain  fixed  price 
paid  for  the  ore,  with  the  variation  of  a  dollar  or  75  cents  or  50  cents, 
or  whatever  it  m^  be,  up  and  down  for  the  zinc  contents. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  So  that  there  is  no  middleman  between  you  and  the 
smelter,  or  between  the  Mexican  and  the  smelter? 

Mr.  Ieduseng.  No. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  material  do  they  turn  out  from  the  smelter? 
Is  it  in  the  shape  of  pig,  and  do  the  oxide  works  convert  the  ore  into 
oxides? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  They  turn  it  out  into  pigs. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  smelters? 

Mr.  Ihubbng.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Who  are  their  purchasers? 

Mr.  Ihlsekg.  Their  purchasers  are  the  iron  industry,  which  uses 
it  very  largely  for  galvanizing  purposes.  Probably  60  per  cent  of 
the  entire  product  ox  the  smelter  goes  into  the  iron  manuiacture. 

1^.  BouTELL.  To  whom  does  that  part  of  the  pig  product  go  that 
is  turned  into  sheet  zinc  that  is  used  in  washboards  and  baui  tubs 
and  so  on? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  same  smelters  in  Illinois  are  making  sheets  out 
of  the  metal,  as  they  produce  it,  for  washboards,  and  etching,  and 
stove  sheets,  and  all  that 

Mr.  BouTEiiL.  You  say  you  get  for  the  crude  pre  so  much  a  ton. 
The  smelters  pay  you  for  the  crude  ore,  do  they? 

Mr.  Ihuseko.  xes. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  How  much  a  ton? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  To-day  for  60  per  cent  ore  the  market  is  about  $39 
or  $40,  60  per  cent  of  metallic  zmc-content  ore. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  are  the  quotations  to-day  by  the  smelters  for 
pig  to  the  galvanizers  and  sheeters? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  have  not  seen  any  quotations  for  the  last  day  or 
two.  I  think  it  is  somewhere  between  5  and  5.10  at  the  present 
time.    That  is  the  quotation  of  spelter  on  the  St.  Louis  market 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Mr.  Mitchell  used  this  expression  in  his  answer  to 
the  question  propounded  bv  Mr.  Underwood :  "As  the  price  of  ore 
went  up  Mexican  ore  coula  still  come  in."  That  is,  the  imposition 
of  this  duty  would  enable  the  miners  of  this  ore  in  this  country  to 
advance  tiie  price  of  ore? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  understand  you  mean  if  you  will  advance  the  price 
it  permits  of  importation?    Is  Uiat  the  substance  of  your  question? 

Mr.  BouiELL.  No.  Mr.  Mitchell  assumed  that  the  imposition  of 
this  duty  would  advance  the  price  of  ore. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  prefer  to  use  the  amount  on  the  metal  itself,  $34  a 
ton  on  the  zinc. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  A  long  ton,  a  cent  and  a  half? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  BotJTBLL.  In  answer  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Underwood  as  to 
whether  this  duty  would  not  shut  out  Mexican  ore,  Mr.  Mitchell's 
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reply  was  that  as  the  price  of  ore  went  up  Mexican  ore  could  still 
come  in.  The  inference  was  that  the  object  of  the  imposition  of  this 
duty  was  to  add  to  the  price  of  zinc. 

Mr.  Ihlsenq.  Of  course  with  the  imposition  of  the  duty  there 
would  be  an  advance  in  the  price  of  the  metal. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  A  natural  advance  in  the  price  of  pig? 

Mr.  Ihlsbkg.  Yes;  a  natural  advance  in  the  price  of  pig. 

Mr.  BoxTTEUi.  And  sheet  zinct 

Mr.  Ihlsenq.  Yes;  and  sheet  zinc  and  ore  when  the  quotations 
of  St.  Louis  advance.  On  what  all  the  ores  are  sold  at,  whatever  the 
duty  would  be,  they  deduct  the  duty  and  figure  out  how  the  duty  is 
deducted,  and  reach  the  net  result.  You  see,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
ore  that  comes  in  of  45  and  60  per  cent.  Forty-five  per  cent  ore  or 
carbonate  would  be  worth,  on  a  $5  market  at  the  smelters  or  at  St 
Louis,  about  $25.  On  a  $5  market  of  45  per  cent  ore,  and,  deducting 
the  freight,  that  would  make  that  ore  worth  at  the  border  about  $20. 
If  you  deduct  $13,  that  would  leave  the  $7  for  the  net  value  of  the 
ore  at  the  border. 

That  is  the  situation.  It  would  leave  them  about  $7  for  45  per 
cent  ore  dipped  from  Mexico  on  a  $5  market.  If  metal  advances  to 
$6,  the  net  value  of  that  ore  at  the  Mexican  border  would  be  in<a*eased 
about  $6.    The  ore  would  be  worth  about  $13. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  the  imposition  of  this  duty  on  the  average 
ore,  say,  in  order  to  work  out  the  results  you  wish  to  attain,  would 
increase  the  price  of  zinc  all  along  the  line  until  it  is  finally  used  in 
washboards,  bath  tubs,  etc.  ? 

Mr,  Ihmeng.  It  will  increase  all  the  commodities  made  of  sine. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  buy  any  of  that  zinc  land  down  in  Mexioof 

Mr.  Ihuseng.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CiiABK.  If  it  is  as  good  as  you  say  it  is,  why  did  you  not  buy 
some! 

Mr.  Ihlsenq.  Maybe  at  that  time  there  was  not  capital  floating 
round.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  That  has  kept  a  good  many  of  us  out?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Ihlseng,  I  would  like  to  find  out  precisely  what 
it  is  that  you  want.    What  rate  of  duty  do  you  want  imposed  here? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  Joplin  district  is  aslnng  for  IJ  cents  a  pound 
duty  on  the  zinc  contents  of  ore,  practically  the  same  as  the  metal; 
but  I  think  the  district  itself  is  thoroughly  well  satisfied  that  what- 
ever the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  does  on  metal  it  will  stand  by 
the  metal  rate. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  if  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  leaves 
the  schedule  as  it  is  they  will  be^  entirely  satisfied  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Whatever  there  is  on  the  metal,  the  same  imposition 
of  duty  on  the  metnl  contents  of  ore  is  all  they  ask. 
*    Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  want  some  amendment  of  the  law  of  some 
character? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Tell  us  precisely  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  We  want  a  provision  in  the  tariff  law  that  imposes 
a  duty  of  li  cents  a  pound,  or  whatever  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee decides  to  place  on  the  metal  itself  or  spelter,  on  the  zinc 
nontonts  of  ore.     If  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  decides  to 
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place  1^  cents  a  pound  on  spelter,  then  I  think  we  are  entitled 
to  1}  cents  a  pound  on.  the  zinc  contents  of  the  ore  itself.  I  think 
I  have  shown  in  the  figures  I  have  submitted  that  it  is  we  who  need 
the  protection  and  not  the  smelter. 

I/St.  Cockban.  That  is,  you  think  the  smelter  is  ^tting  a  de^ee 
of  protection  beyond  his  needs  and  you  are  not  getting  enough! 

Mr.  Ihi^bno.  I  think  that  we  are  not  getting  enou^. 

Mr.  Cockban.  You  spoke  of  three  other  elements  in  this  industry 
that  receive  protection. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Those  are  the  three  different  classes  of  smelters — 
the  sine  oxide  producers,  the  metal  producers,  and  the  ordinary 
spelter  producers  for  galvanizing  purposes. 

Mr.  Cockban.  Take  mat  one.  The  total  cost  of  producing  that 
product  is  what? 

Mr.  iHifiBNO.  The  total  cost  of  production,  exclusive  of  ores,  is 
about  $18  a  ton. 

Mr.  Cockban.  And  of  that,  the  labor  cost  is  what! 

Mr.  Ihlseko.  Just  about  half. 

Mr.  Cockban.  About  $9  a  ton? 

Mr.  Ihlsti.o.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockban.  What  is  the  rate  of  duty  on  that? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  One  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Cockban.  So  that  these  people  are  enjoying  a  protection  of 
$20  a  ton  on  a  product  the  total  labor  cost  of  which  is  $9  a  ton ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  protection  they  are  getting  is  225  per  cent,  not  a  differ- 
ence in  labor  cost,  but  of  the  whole  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Ihuseng.  Yes;  on  their  labor;  and  they  are  importing  ore  for 
this  product,  too. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Don't  you  think  that  if  the  tariff  is  levied  for  the 
benefit  of  labor  they  ought  to  get  all  the  tariff? 

Mr.  IitLSENO.  I  think  they  would  in  our  case. 

Mr.  C14ABK.  How  would  it  strike  you  to  take  the  tariff  off  the 
smelter  mills  and  put  it  on  the  crude  ore? 

Mr.  IiHiSENO.  I  think  we  ou^ht  to  have  an  adjusted  tariff  by  which 
we  would  all  be  protected  fairly. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  would  it  strike  you  to  take  it  all  off  them  and 
put  it  all  on  you?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  I  am  not  c^uite  so  one-sided  as  that.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  How  would  it  strike  you  to  take  one-half  off  them  and 
pat  one-half  on  you  ? 

Mr.  Ihi^eno.  I  think  a  cent  a  pound  should  be  put  on  the  metal, 
and  the  ore  ^ould  be  the  same.  That  reduces  the  tariff  on  metal  33^ 
per  coit. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  would  it  do  to  give  you  what  you  have  not  got 
tnd  let  the  other  fellow  have  what  he  has  got? 

Mr.  Ihlsbno.  With  a  cent  a  poimd  protection,  it  would 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  fight  is  not  between  the  smelter  men  and  the 
producers  of  "  jack,"  why  don't  the  two  classes  get  together  and  agree 
upon  a  rate  that  would  protect  both  of  them? 
Mr.  Ihlseng.  They  ought  to. 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  trouble  is  that  the  whole  difiiculty  lies  right  in  that 
row  between  the  producers  of  "  jack  "  and  the  smelters. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  only  speak  of  two  smelters.  The  majority  of  the 
anelters  are  very  much  in  our  favor.    They  think  they  ought  to  have 
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sufficient  protection  for  their  manufactured  products,  particularly  the 
sheet-metal  peojple.  .  They  believe  in  protecting  their  product  and 
giving  us  our  fair  share  of  protection  as  well. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question  about  the  relative 
cost  of  the  production  of  zinc.  That  country  down  there  about  Joplin 
and  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  known  as  the  Joplin  district,  and  down  around 
Newton,  and  all  around  there  is  a  comparatively  level  country  I 

Mr.  Ihuseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  CSlabk.  Easy  to  get  into  and  out  of? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clabk.  And  the  cost  of  hauling  to  the  depot  would  be  smaU 
there? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  this  Mexican  ore  country  is  all  mountainous,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  it  happens  to  be  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  it 
is  cheap  to  ^t  to  the  railroad,  and  where  the  ore  is  not  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  ttie  railroad  it  is  very  expensive  to  get  it  to  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  It  is  not  very  expensive. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  not  the  fellow  in  our  district  have  an  advantage 
over  the  Mexican  in  getting  the  crude  ore  to  the  depot? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No,  sir.  Our  concentrates  cost  us  fully  40  cents  a 
ton  per  mile  to  haul  to  the  depot.  If  we  are  only  a  few  bloclss  from 
the  depot,  the  ^'  jack  "  haulers  take  it.  If  it  is  quite  a  distance  away, 
they  make  the  price  commensurate  upon  the  haul  they  have  to  make, 
whereas  in  Mexico  you  can  haul  ore  40  miles  for  $3. 

Mr.  Clark.  Haul  it  how? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  With  ox  teams. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVhat  particular  place  are  your  mines  at — Oronogo  f 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  far  is  that  from  Joplin  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  About  8  miles.  We  are  very  large  producers.  We 
have  a  switch  right  into  the  grounds  and  all  the  necessary  facilities. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Ihlseng,  you  said  a  cent  a  pouna  was  a  fair 
rate? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  A  minimum  rate. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  do  you  reach  that,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  reach  that  in  this  way:  lou  take  the  average  oxi- 
dized ores  as  imj)orted  from  Mexico  and  they  will  run  about  32  to  33 
per  cent,  or  possibly  up  to  35  per  cent.  We  will  take,  say,  a  33  per 
cent  ore.  The  zinc  content  of  a  33  per  cent  ore  is  660  pounds.  The 
duty  on  that  would  be  $6.60.  I  think  that  duty  would  be  ample  to 
protect  the  district,  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  and  also  ourselves  as 
operators. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  is  a  great  deal  more  than  the  whole  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  vou. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  It  costs  us  $17.50  a  ton  for  labor. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  much  would  this  duty  amount  to? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  It  amounts  to  $6.60  a  ton. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  thought  you  said  a  duty  of  IJ  cents  a  pound 
amounts  to  $20? 
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Mr.  Ihlsekg.  I  did  not  say  that.  You  misunderstood  me«  I  said 
1^  cents  amounted  to  $18  on  60  per  cent  ore. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  spealdng  of  long  tons  or  short! 

Mr.  IfiusENO.  We  are  deahns  in  short  tons  entirely. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  speaHng  about  the  short  ton! 

Mr.  Ihlsekg.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoGKBAN.  Speaking  of  the  other  industries  that  you  thought 
were  protected  far  beyond  what  they  are  entitled  to  and  what  you 
are  asking  for,  the  cost  of  production  was  $18  a  ton,  and  the  duty,  as 
I  understood  it,  was  $20.    Am  I  wrong  about  that! 

Mr.  Ihlsbng.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  What  is  the  duty  on  these  other  products  that  you 
think  are  highly  protected? 

Mr.  Ihlsekg.  The  oxide  has  a  duty  of  $20  a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  labor  cost  of  that  was 
$9. 

Mr.  Ihlsekg.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  Here,  then,  in  this  particular  one,  there  is  a  duty,  on 
the  theory  of  equalizing  the  cost  of  labor  at  home  and  abroad,  which 
is  225  per  cent  of  the  wnole  labor  cost  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Ihusekg.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  On  the  basis  of  the  protection  that  you  ask,  1  cent 
a  pound,  you  would  get  what  duty  upon  a  ton? 

Mr.  Ihi^ekg.  Upon  a  ton  of  ore? 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  Yes;  this  ore. 

Mr.  Ihlsekg.  The  average  percentage  of  the  Mexican  ore — that  is, 
about  33 — ^has  a  low  per  cent,  from  33  per  cent  to  35  per  cent 

Mr.  CJocKRAK.  Make  an  average. 

Mr.  iHLfiEKG.  I  think  35  per  cent  is  a  fair  average. 

Mr.^  CocKRAK.  Let  us  understand  each  other  as  we  start.  You  are 
speaking  of  the  crude  raw  product  taken  from  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  or  which  this  piece  [inaicating  a  specimen],  handed  up  by  Mr. 
Mitchell,  is  a  sample.    Let  us  understand  that. 

Mr.  Ihlsekg.  Tnat  [indicating  specimen^  is  a  piece  of  Joplin  ore. 

Mr.  CiocKRAK.  It  is  a  crude  proauct  similar  to  those  produced  in 
Mexico? 

Mr.  Ihlsekg.  The  Mexican  product  is  something  like  that.  That 
is  about  the  size  of  what  is  imported. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  This  [indicating],  to  my  untutored  eye,  seems  less 
rich  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Ihlsekg.  No;  it  is  purer  ore.  This  [indicating  a  specimen] 
is  mixed  with  gangue  and  waste  material. 

The  Chairmak.  The  reporter  can  not  get  that  down  when  you  talk 
in  that  way,  so  close  together. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  The  witness  states  that  the  Mexican  ore  is  purer 
than  the  Joplin,  and  points  out  where  the  Joplin  has  certain  deleteri- 
ous elements. 

Mr.  Ihlsekg.  Last  year,  with  a  production  of  297,000  tons  in  our 
district — the  Joplin  district — ^it  was  necessary  to  hoist  nearly  9,000,000 
tons  of  rock. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  You  mentioned  one  element  of  this  industry  that 
enjoys  a  protection  of  $20  to  cover  a  $9  labor  cost.    Does  that  same 
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proportion  hold  good  in  other  features  of  the  industry  that  ^oy  pro- 
tection now  ? 

Mr.  Ihusekg.  The  labor  cost  of  producing  spelter  is  higher.  The 
labor  cost  of  that  would  be,  I  estimate,  $16  or  $17. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  duty  on  that,  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Ihlsenq.  The  duty  is  $30  a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  here  we  have  a  labor  cost  of  $17,  to  ecfualize 
which,  with  respect  to  a  lower  labor  cost  abroad,  we  have  an  imposi- 
tion or  over  160  per  cent  duty  on  the  whole  labor  cost.  Now,  will  you 
give  me  the  third  item? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  manufacturers  of  sheets. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  protection  do  they  enjoy? 

Mr.  Ihlsekg.  They  enjoy  a  protection  of  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  this? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  cost  to  roll  it  from  the  metal  is  about  $10  to  $12 
a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  the  labor  cost  of  that  is  how  much? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  The  majority  of  it  is  labor ;  60  or  70  per  cent  is  labor. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  would  be  about  $8.40  labor.    How  much  duty? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  They  get  an  additional  duty  over  the  metal  of  half 
a  cent  a  pound,  making  a  total  duty  of  $40  a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  they  have  got  a  duty  of  $40  a  ton  on  an 
article  on  which  the  labor  cost  is  $8.40? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No.    That  would  be  $25.40  as  the  total  labor  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  they  enjoy  a  protection  on  that  of  $40  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  O^CKRAN.  What  would  be  about  the  diflFerence  in  the  cost  of 
labor  here  and  abroad  in  these  different  industries? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  labor  paid  in  Belgium,  for  instance,  in  rolling 
sheets  is  about  $1  to  $1.10  a  day. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  how  much  is  it  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  About  $2,  and  it  may  run  up  to  $4. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  A  proportion  of  one  to  two  would  be  a  liberal  allow- 
ance, would  it  not? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  if  we  take  a  laborer  who  draws  $2  a  day 
here  as  against  a  laborer  abroad  who  draws  $1  we  have  a  difference 
in  labor  cost  on  the  $9  product  of  $9  more,  and  that  difference  of  $9 
is  protected  by  a  tax  of  $20? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes.  But  it  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  besides  the  labor  account  there  is  a  consumption  of  fuel  and  the 
production  of  coal  and  incidentals  which  go  into  the  manufacture  of 
the  product  which  involve  a  great  deal  of  labor  as  welL 

Mr,  CocKRAN.  But  the  coal  and  all  the  other  d^nents  have  got 
their  protection  also,  so  far  as  your  industry  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  If  ttiQ  coal  has  protection  the  consumer  of  that  ooal 
must  have  his  protection,  and  the  consumer  is  paying  the  producer 
of  coal  a  price  commensurate  with  his  labor  and  protection. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  you  a^me  that  the  consumer  does  pay  the 
tax.  That  is  quite  an  admission  from  a  protectionist  If  we  agree 
upon  that,  then  you  are  asking  to  tax  the  consumer  here? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  am  asking  a  proper  protection  to  our  own  labor. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  it  No  individual  producer  is  willing  to  con- 
cede that  a  tax  levied  for  his  benefit  ever  reaches  the  oonsumer  of 
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anybody  else,  but  he  does  believe  that  the  tax  levied  on  every  other 
industiy  does  reach  the  consumer,  who  has  to  pay  it     [Liaughter.] 

Mr.  iHLSBNG.  When  you  come  to  consider  that  this  tax  on  ore  to  a 
certain  extent,  which  ^ould  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  producer, 
hasffone  into  the  hands  of  the  consimier 

The  CShaibmak.  What  is  the  use  of  arguing  these  economic  ques- 
tions with  the  witness?    What  we  want  to  ^et  at  are  tiie  facts. 

Mr.  CocKBAK.  I  thought  certain  cardinal  principles  imderlaid  the 
two  theories. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  gentleman  desires  to  do  it,  all  right,  but  I 
am  simply  appealing  to  him  to  know  if  it  is  not  a  waste  of  time  to 
discuss  an  academic  question  as  to  whether  the  consumer  pays  the  tax 
or  somebody  else. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  thought  that  was  the  essence  of  the  inquiry.  But 
if  it  does  not  please  the  chairman  I  will  not  prosecute  the  mquiry 
farther. 

Mr.  CSlabk.  You  incidentally  mentioned,  Mr.  Ihlsenff,  what  you 
called  "  the  Zinc  Trust"   Where  is  that  octopus  located? 

Mr.  JsusBNQ.  We  recognize  the  zinc  trust  as  the  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Ciompany. 

Mr.  Clask.  I  want  to  find  out  where  this  trust  is. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Ciompany  is  practically  one  of 
the  largest  producers  of  metal,  and  is  practicallv  the  sole  producer 
of  oxi(^  and  it  dictates,  of  course,  the  price  of  oxides  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  Clask.  Does  it  dictate  the  price  of  "  jade?'* 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  To  a  certain  extent.  A  large  portion  of  the  ore  comes 
from  its  mines. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  anybody  ever  informed  Mr.  Charles  Joseph  Bona- 
parte^ the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  of  the  local  habitat 
of  this  trust?    [Laughter.] 
'    Mr.  Ihubno.  I  do  not  know  of  a  certain^. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  will,  if  you  do  not.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Ihlseng,  you  stated  in  answer  to  Mr.  Clark 
that  the  cost  of  production  of  Mexican  ore  c<xnpeting  with  you  was 
very  cheap,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  by  railroad  was  cheap. 
Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  hauled  it  40  miles  for  $8? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Three  dollars  for  what? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  A  ton. 

Mr.  UNinRWOOD.  Did  you  state  that  of  your  own  knowledge  or 
your  own  information? 

Mr.  Ihusbno.  From  my  own  information. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  class  of  roads  have  thev  down  there? 

Mr.  Ihubeng.  They  are  rough ;  not  graded  roads,  but  simply  roads 
running  out  on  the  prairie. 

Mt.  Underwood.  Is  it  a  level  country  or  a  hilly  country? 

Mr.  Leclsbno.  It  is  a  fairly  level  country.  Of  course  up  in  the 
mountains  they  burro  it  down;  but  most  of  these  mines  are  low 
down.  The  reason  why  they  can  haul  so  cheaply  from  those  mines 
by  ox  teams  is  Uiis— they  are  not  required  to  carry  any  food  for  the 
oxen.  They  can  stop  anywhere  and  cut  this  cactus,  which  grows  in 
big  leaves  like  ibat  (oemonstrating],  and  simply  bum  off  the  thorns, 
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and  this  furnishes  food  and  water  for  the  oxen,  so  that  it  does  not 
require  anything  else  to  sustain  them« 

ifr.  Underwood.  Is  the  road  sandy  or  gravelly? 

Afr.  Ihlseng.  It  is  sandy. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  do  they  haul  with  two  teams  of  oxen  f 

Mr.  Ihi^eng.  About  2  tons  or  3  tons  sometimes;  from  2  to  S  tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  a  sandy  road  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  reason  I  ask  you  is  that  I  think  it  is  quite  a 
remarkable  statement,  considering  wnat  is  shown  by  the  statistics. 
A  publication  from  the  Agricultural  Department  states  that  the  aver- 
age haul  on  a  rough,  unmacadamized  road  in  the  South  is  1,350 
pounds. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Well,  this  is  a  Mexican  experience. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  average  haul  of  a  two-horse  team  on  the 
best  macadam  road  in  Belgium  and  Germany  is  only  4  tons  where  the 
road  is  perfectly  smooth ;  and  that  is  why  I  ask  you  if  it  is  possible 
that  this  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes.  They  use  a  big,  heavy-wheeled  cart  with  lat- 
ticed sides,  and  it  holds  afaiout  2  tons  on  the  average,  and  sometimes 
a  little  more;  and  they  generally  put  two  yokes  of  oxen  on  it,  one  on 
the  pole  and  one  yoke  ahead. 

Mjt.  Underwood.  If  two  oxen  haul  a  ton  40  miles  for  $3,  that  is  7 
cents  a  mile  per  ton? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  I  recollect  the  statistics  correctly,  in  the  aver- 
age haul  in  the  United  States  over  our  roads,  good  and  bad,  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  states  it  will  cost  25  cents  a  ton  to  haul  it  here. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  the  difference  between  the  haul  in  this 
country,  25  cents  a  ton  per  mile  on  the  average  road,  and  7  cents. 
Those  same  statistics  also  state  that  on  a  sandy  road  it  costs  as  much 
as  64  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

Mr.  Im^SENO.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  that  being  the  fact  in  this  country,  and  the 
further  fact  that  it  costs  only  about  8  or  10  cents  per  mile  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  on  their  hard  roads,  don't  you  think  you  are  mistaken 
m  your  statement  as  to  this? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No,  sir.  The  reason  why  I  am  not  is  because  of  the 
statement  I  made.  In  figuring  out  that  cost,  they  have  to  pay  for 
feeding  their  animals ;  but,  as  I  said  a  moment  a^o,  these  ox  teams  in 
Mexico  do  not  require  feed.  They  simply  break  down  these  cactus 
bushes  and  bum  off  the  thorns,  and  that  provides  food  and  water  for 
the  oxen.  As  for  the  man  who  drives  the  team,  he  gets  from  25  to  30 
cents  a  day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  does  not  affect  the  hauling  power  of  the 
team.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  team  in  the  United  States  can 
draw  only  1,350  pounds  on  a  comparatively  hard  road,  and  an  ox 
team  can  draw  8  tons  in  Mexico  on  a  sandy  road. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  will  not  put  my  judgment  up  against  your& 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  they  are  sandy  roads? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Not  such  sandy  roadls  as  you  would  find  in  Jersey, 
but  it  is  broken-up  soiL 
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Mr.  GRiGoa  Does  the  team  consist  of  two  or  four  oxent 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Four;  two  on  pole  and  two  ahead. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  many  loads  do  they  haul  in  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  They  do  not  haul  a  load  in  one  day  30  or  40  miles. 
They  will  take  three  days. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  they  will  pay  the  man  who  drives  80  cents! 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  From  25  to  30  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  pay  him  $1.50  Mexican  for  three  days! 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  hauls  two  tons — 4,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Has  he  any  oxen  at  the  end  of  the  trip?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Oh,  yes.  They  last  vear  in  and  year  out.  I  have 
seen  the  same  team  go  along  month  after  month. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  live  in  a  sandy  country,  and  I  know  what  oxen  can 
pull,  because  we  use  oxen  down  there,  and  they  are  as  good  as  Mexi- 
can oxen,  I  believe.  I  would  put  my  judgment  against  yours,  be- 
cause I  have  the  same  knowledge  of  facts  as  ^ou  have. 

Mr.  Ihuseng.  This  is  a  case  of  experience,  m  which  I  pay  bills,  and 
I  know. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  deny  that  you  are  paying  $3  for  it,  but  I  deny 
the  fact  that  they  haul  4,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Ihlseng^  we  have  in  the  county  you  are  located  in 
and  the  county  that  I  live  m  the  best  roads  in  the  world,  haven't  we? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  best  rock  road? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clak.  And  you  use  the  best  mules  down  there  to  pull,  don't 
you? 

Mr.  Ihiaeng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  it  would  be  a  cracking^^od  team  of  mules  or 
even  horses  that  would  pull  4  tons  over  a  F^e  County  or  a  Jasper 
County  road,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  These  Mexican  oxen  are  not  as  good  as  those?  They 
are  scrubs,  are  thev  not? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  They  are  pretty  fair  ox  teams.  They  are  accustomed 
to  that  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Clark.  Compared  with  a  pair  of  Kansas  or  Missouri  steers, 
they  would  not  weigh  one-third  as  much? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  can  not  answer  as  to  that  I  am  in  the  mining 
business. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  want  to  ask  is  this :  If  the  Mexican  oxen  can 
perform  that  wonderful  feat,  what  reason  is  there,  with  the  good 
roads  and  teams  in  Jasper  County  and  Pike  County,  why  they  can  not 
haul  better  than  those  teams  down  in  Mexico  with  the  facilities  they 
have? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Because  they  have  to  pay  good  wages  for  the  men 
and  they  have  to  feed  their  teams  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  cactus  plants  would  not  ^ow  as  fast  in  Jasper 
aod  Pike  counties  as  they  grow  down  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  guess  not    [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Clark.  In  what  particular  town  in  New  Jersey  is  this  octofms 
that  we  hear  of? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  would  not  call  it  that.   They  are  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  headquarters  of  the  New  Jersey  trust  is  in  New 
York! 

Mr.  Ihlsbkg.  Yes,  sir;  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company.  Its  head- 
quarters are  in  New  York. 


BBIEF  FILED  BY  AXEL  0.  IHLSEHO,  TOPIHT,  HO.,  BELATIVE  TO 
ZINC  DTDTTSTBY  AND  TABUT  PBOTECTION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  85, 1908. 
CoMMrrTEX  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen  :  In  the  act  of  1897  zinc  ore  was  not  properly  consid- 
ered, and  in^  consequence  no  adeauate  protection  was  granted  to  an 
industry  which  is  now  suffering  tne  consequence  of  this  oversight. 

The  industry  at  that  time  was  comparatively  unknown  and  was 
suffering  with  all  other  industries  from  the  panic  of  1893.  There 
was  no  thought  of  a  possibility  of  competition  from  foreign  sources. 
The  industry  was  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  the  smelters,  who  paid 
only  such  prices  as  would  furnish  them  with  sufficient  ore.  Their 
margin  of  profit  was  large.  With  the  mining  industry  at  the  mercy 
of  the  smelters,  little  progress  was  made  ana  only  rich  surface  de- 
posits of  ore  were  available.  Then  a  strong  competitor  for  ores 
entered  the  market  for  export,  when  the  smelters  discovered  a  neces- 
sity for  advancing  prices.  Since  that  time,  with  wholesome  compe- 
tition to  fear,  the  prices  paid  for  zinc  ore  advanced.  Lower-grade 
ore  bodies  could  be  worked,  and  the  smelters  were  obliged  to  pay  for 
ore  on  a  business  basis.  The  industry  has  grown  to  great  propor- 
tions, and  the  Joplin,  Mo.,  district,  the  main  source  of  zinc-ore  supply 
in  the  United  States,  has  grown  into  a  great  community  in  ten  years 
of  development,  with  ffood  wages  paid  to  labor.  Other  districts  in 
the  Unitea  States  have  oecome  producers  and  can  increase. 

Now,  the  district  which  has  grown  up  by  the  patience  and  energy 
of  a  strictly  American  race  of  people  is  tnreatened  by  the  free  im- 
portation of  ore  from  foreign  sources,  ore  which  is  being  mined  with 
the  cheapest  of  labor.  These  importations  began  in  1905,  and  so 
affected  the  metal  market  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  metals. 

By  the  act  of  1897  every  product  made  from  zinc  ore  is  protected. 
The  smelter  producing  metal,  the  manufacture  of  oxide,  and  the 
manufacture  of  sheets,  but  the  producer  of  zinc  ore  is  left. wholly 
without  protection  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  keenest  competition.  This 
competition^  which  chiefly  comes  from  Mexico,  is  such  that  in  1907 
the  production  of  zinc  ore  in  Mexico  was  140,000  tons,  while  in  1904 
it  was  nothing.  The  extent  of  the  territory  in  Mexico  embraced  in 
the  producing  zone  is  enormous.  The  mines  are  inexpensive  to  open, 
the  ore  bodies  are  large,  require  little  treatment,  and  are  worked  by 
cheap  labor. 
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Bate  of  wagee. 


Mexioo. 


JopUn  dtetilet. 


«>.«>to«>.7S 

.80  to     .50 

.60  to     .76 

.76  to  1.00 

10  osnti  ptr  ton-mlle. 


|e.00to|2.60 
1.76  to  S.00 
S.26to  S.76 
2.76  to  9.00 
40  tmtM  per  too-mlto. 


The  tariff  act  of  1897  provided  duties  as  follows :  Zinc  oxide,  1  cent 
per  pound  f Schedule  A,  par.  57).  Zinc  sulphide  (white),  1^  cents 
per  pound  (Schedule  A,  par.  57).  Zinc  chloride,  1  cent  per  pound 
(Schedule  A,  par.  57).  2inc  in  blocks,  1^  cents  per  pound  (Schedule 
C,  par.  192).  Zinc  in  sheets,  2  cents  per  pound  (bchedule  C,  par. 
192.)  Zinc  for  smelting,  1  cent  per  pound  (Schedule  C,  par.  192). 
Calamine  (one  ore  of  zinc)  free. 

This  act  provided  only  for  one  ore  of  zinc  (calamine),  and  made 
no  provision  whatever  lor  the  chief  ore — ^blende,  or  zinc  sulphide. 
The  production  of  calamine  was  small  and  not  significant  in  compari- 
son to  blende.  Every  product  from  zinc  ore  is  protected  without  any 
protecticm  being  accoraed  to  the  ore  itself. 

The  cost  of  production  of  zinc  ore  is  greater  than  the  cost  of 
producing  the  metal  from  the  ore.  The  ore  produced  in  the  Joplin 
district  from  the  mines  is  low  grade,  unfit  for  use.  The  average  zinc 
content  is  about  3i  per  cent  To  make  a  salable  product,  this  ore 
must  be  cru^ed  and  concentrated  in  an  expensive  plant  of  machinery, 
while  the  Mexican  ore  is  simply  hand  broken  and  hand  sorted  and 
shipped  more  or  less  crude,  but  occurs  in  such  high  grade  that  a  35 
to  45  per  cent  product  is  easily  obtained  without  mechanical  treat- 
ment In  this  lies  the  greatest  menace  to  the*district — ^the  rich  and 
cheap  ore  bodies  of  Mexico. 

The  machinery  required  in  the  Joplin  district  for  a  single  mine 
represents  an  installation  costing  $30,000  to  $75,000. 

Comparative  cost  of  production. 
Mines  prodocing  oxidized  ores: 

In  Meaico,  '  In  United  States, 


Ubor 

Inddent&la 


$1.50 
1.00 

2.00 


Labor $8.00 

Incidentals 6. 00 


11.00 


producing  blende  (per  ton  of  ore  produced) : 


In  United  States. 

Labor $17.50 

General  expenses,  etc 16. 50 


In  Mexico. 

Ubor $3.60 

MlUlnfe  etc. 2. 60 

6. 00  33. 00 

In  the  Joplin  district  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  concentrates 
from  3^  per  cent  ore,  with  due  allowance  lor  amortization,  is  as 
fellows: 

Mining  and  general  expenses $33.00 

iflMrtisitkm  cort,  at  20  ceati.ton  rock 10.00 

Total  cort 43.00 
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Under  the  tariff  act  of  1897  protection  was  accorded  the  yarions 
products  of  zinc,  as  compared  to  zinc  ore,  as  follows: 

Zino  oxide. 

(Controlled  by  a  practical  monopoly.) 

TOBL 

Duty  at  1  cent  per  pound $20.00 

Ck>8t  of  producing  oxide  from  ore,  at  $4.50  per  ton  ore  treated 18. 60 

Duty  Imposed  In  excess  of  cost 1.50 

Zinc  oxide. 

Duty  at  11  cents  per  pound $30.00 

Cost  of  smelting  (blendes  $13  ton,  oxidized  ore  $11  ton)  and  produc- 
ing 1  ton  metal  average 27.00 

Duty  imposed  In  excess  of  cost 8.00 

Shset  metal  manufacture. 

Duty  at  2  cents  per  pound $40.00 

Cost  of  smelting $27.00 

Less  net  profit  on  acid  produced 16.00 

11.00 

Cost  of  rolling  sheets 12. 00 

23.00 

Duty  imposed  in  excess  of  cost 17.00 

Producers  of  zinc  ore. 

Cost  of  production $43.00 

Duty  imposed 00.00 

Net  below  cost  of  py)duction 43. 00 

It  was  the  intention  that  the  duty  imposed  on  metal  and  its  products 
should  be  a  protection  on  the  ore  itself,  but  the  smelting  interests  do 
not  so  consioer  it.  The  mining  interests  need  the  protection  accorded 
metal  under  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  without  it  the  industry  must 
droop.  The  claim  is  made  that  the  capacity  of  the  smelters  is  greater 
than  the  capacity  of  the  mines  for  producing  ore.  This  is  not  a  fact 
In  1907  and  the  latter  part  of  1906  there  was  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  smelting  capacity  of  the  United  States,  About  8,000  retorts 
were  added  to  works  already  in  operation,  while  three  new  works  were 
built  at  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  and  one  eacn  at  Delling,  Kans.,  and  at 
Springfield,  III. 

The  three  plants  at  Oklahoma  were^  built  primarily  to  handle  ores 
from  Mexico.  The  increased  importations  from  Mexico  offered  a  fine, 
profitable  field  for  smelting  at  the  expense  of  the  American  producers 
of  zinc  ore. 

Imports  of  gino  ore. 


19M. 

1905. 

U06. 

U07. 

British  Columbia 

Mexico 

TOM. 

8,100 

Tona. 

8»661 

C2,164 

Tona. 
600 

88,000 

Tona. 

1,157 
108.800 

The  total  smelting  capacity  of  the  United  States  at  this  time  is 
87,640  retorts.  The  ore  capacity  is  about  750,000  tons  of  roasted 
blende.    The  actual  operating  capacity  is  about  625,000  tons. 
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Tlie  United  States  is  capable  of  prodncing  all  the  ore  required  by 
the  smelters.    The  output  for  the  States  is  as  follows: 

ProductUm  of  ginc  ore  in  the  United  States, 


1904. 

1906. 

1900. 

190r. 

Arksnna. 

Colorado 

1.900 
04.000 

"iraSS" 

2.80O 
106.600 

1700 

414 

1B8.600 

4.200 

114.000 

976 

280.100 

4.90O 

7.000 

10.000 

404.090 

400 
148.600 

Idaho                                                                                        ~ 

KBOtaeky I I1II1IIII-1_.IIIIIIII.-II.JIIIII1I"IIIIIIIII] 

Wtaeooaln 

MoQtana 

11.847 

1.006 

207.128 

1.200 

Xfvadn. 

'"'i7li6o" 

881.820 

4000 

VavMoclco .       J 

21,000 
280.000 

4.881 

K«wJerwy 

Oklabmna  .. 

808.710 
8.840 

Utah- ^ : 

Wtamuhi  ,    ., 

"iorfio" 

2.000 

9,186 
82.090 
8.800 

10.700 

42.180 

860 

9.048 
61.011 

otii«- -    .::: 

2.241 

Ty>ui 

808.OK 

796,808 

006.176 

808.928 

MlMiwrl'iranBaa  emdt  oil. 


The  requirements  of  the  oxide  plants  of  the  United  States  during 
the  year  1907  were  285,000  tons  to  produce  85,390  tons  oxide.  For 
producing  249,000  tons  spelter  there  was  necessary  676,500  tons  ore. 


Ore  produced,  1907, 


Tons. 


Total  productton  of  United  States 902. 900 

Leas  loss  on  New  Jersey  ore  In  concentration. 30.000 


Net  production  of  United  States 872, 900 

Imports 108.800 


Exports  of  ore. 


981. 700 
20,200 


Net  consnmptlon 961, 500 

Co&somed  by  oxide  works 285,000 

Consomed  by  spelter  works 676, 500 

One  hundred  and  ei^ht  thousand  eight  hundred  tons  imported  ore 
yields  30,000  tons  metal,  equivalent  to  60,000  Joplin  blende,  or  an  in- 
crease in  the  Joplin  district  of  21  per  cent  over  1907,  without  any  in- 
crease in  the  other  parts  of  the  Umted  States. 

Joplin  district  produced  ore  sufficient  to  yield  60  per  cent  of  the 
oitire  spelter  proauction  of  the  United  States. 

The  developments  of  the  Joplin  and  Wisconsin  districts  prove  that 
they  can  produce  sufficient  ore  for  the  American  consumption  of 
metaL  Colorado,  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  Western 
States,  can  produce  zinc  ore  if  adequate  protection  is  afforded. 

In  the  Far  West  the  zinc  ore  is  a  product  which  must  be  separated 
from  complex  silver  ores.  If  the  zinc  ore  is  salable,  it  is  possible  to 
operate  mines  where  the  chief  value  may  be  other  metals.  Zinc 
blende  is  a  common  and  obnoxious  component  of  western  silver  oi-es. 
If  this  can  be  eliminated  from  tiie  ore  and  made  salable,  many  silver 
mines  can  be  worked  at  a  profit  The  cost  of  installation  of  exj)en- 
sive  concentrating  plants  is  great  and  impossible  to  undertake  with- 
out a  sale  for  their  zinc  ore  at  a  fair  price. 

75941— H.  Doc.  1605, 60-2— vol  8 ^27 
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The  same  duty  should  be  placed  on  the  zinc  contents  of  ores  as 
on  metal.  The  difference  in  labor  cost  is  such  that  without  this  duty 
it  will  be  impossible  to  pay  the  present  scale  of  wages.  I  ask,  there- 
fore, that  the  same  rate  of  duty  be  placed  on  zinc  ore  as  is  now  on 
the  metal,  or  such  as  may  be  accorded  spelter  after  a  full  hearing. 

I  further  ask  that  paragraph  514  be  stricken  from  the  free  list, 
for  the  foregoing  reasons. 

Further,  that  paragraph  614,  free  list,  be  changed  to  read  as 

follows : 

Minerals,  crude  or  not  advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  refining*  grinding, 
crushing,  or  any  other  form  of  concentration  or  process  of  manufacture  or 
metaUurglcal  or  mechanical  treatment  not  specifically  provided  for  in  this  act 

That  paragraph  188,  Schedule  C,  should  read  "metalliferous" 
instead  of  "  metallic  mineral  substances." 


THE    COCEEBILL    ZINC    COMPANY,    NEVADA,    HO.,    PBOTESTS 
AGAINST  THE  FLACINO  OF  DTTTT  ON  ZINC  OBE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  £5,  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno.E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chmrrrian  of  Wc^a  and  Means  OorrmiiUee^ 

House  of  RepresentativeSj  Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  submitting  my  reasons  for  protesting  against  the 
placing  a  tariff  on  zinc  ore  I  wish  to  emphatically  deny  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Ihlseng  before  your  committee  on  November  25 
that  only  two  or  three  zinc  manufacturers  were  opposed  to  the  levying 
of  this  duty.  On  the  contrary,  nearly  all  of  the  smelters  in  this  coun- 
try are  opposed  to  this  duty.  What  attitude  the  Vielk  Montaigne 
C!ompany,  of  Belgium  (of  which  companv  Mr.  Ihlseng  is  the  buyer) , 
takes  in  this  matter,  I  am  unable  to  sa^,  out  I  presume  this  is  imma- 
terial to  your  committee.  The  Cockerill  Zinc  CSompany,  of  which  I 
am  the  president,  owns  six  smelting  plants  in  Kansas  and  Missouri, 
and  buys  its  ores  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Arkansas,  Idaho, 
Montana,  New  Mexico,  British  Ciolumbia,  and  old  Mexico.  We  are 
now  running  about  50  per  cent  of  our  works  because  of  our  inability 
to  secure  an  adequate  ore  supply,  and  the  imposition  of  a  dut^  on. 
zinc  ore,  especially  if  it  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  prohibitive, 
will  result  m  the  closing  of  more  furnaces  and  the  throwing  out  or 
employment  of  many  laborers  who  are  now  employed  in  the  industry. 

The  claim  made  by  the  Joplin  miile  operators  that  the  importation 
of  ore  from  Mexico  and  other  foreign  countries  is  responsible  for  the 
present  depression  in  the  zinc  business  is  untenable,  as  the  same  con- 
dition prevails  in  the  lead  and  copper  trade,  and  in  fact  in  all  metals. 
Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  on  Januaiy  1, 1908^  the  stocks  of 
spelter  in  the  hands  of  the  smelters  amounted  to  approximately  30,000 
tons,  while  the  shipments  of  ore  from  Mexico  and  British  Columbia 
during  the  year  1907  aggregated  approximately  100,000  tons,  the  con- 
clusion being  that  this  ore  being  low  grade  represented  practically 
all  the  spelter  that  was  in  stock  tne  1st  of  January,  1908,  and  that  if 
no  importations  had  been  made  there  would  have  been  no  stocks  of 
spelter  on  hand. 
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While  the  facts  u  stated  are  true,  namely,  that  the  stocks  of  spelter 
on  hand  the  1st  of  January  amounted  to  approximately  30,000  tons 
and  that  shipments  from  Mexico  in  1907  amounted  to  about  100,000 
tonsj  our  Joplin  friends  do  not  state  that  80,000  tons  of  this  100,000 
tons  of  ore  shipped  from  Mexico  were  shipped  prior  to  the  1st  of 
September,  1907,  and  that  on  the  1st  of  September,  1907,  there  were 
practically  no  stocks  of  spelter  on  hand.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
if  we  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  ore  from  Mexico  the  brass  manu- 
facturers, galvanizers,  and  wire  manufacturers  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  import  a  large  amount  of  spelter  in  order  to  run  their  works 
up  to  the  1st  of  September,  1907  (as  the  smelters  in  this  country  could 
not  have  secured  the  ore  necessary  for  the  full  operation  of  their  fur- 
naces), the  net  result  being  that  the  30,000  tons  above  referred  to 
would  have  been  in  their  hands  instead  of  the  hands  of  the  smelters. 

In  order  to  place  this  question  before  you  intelli^ntly  it  is  neces- 
sary to  present  statistics  of  ore  and  spelter  production-  for  a  number 
of  years  past.  Exhibit  A,  attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof, 
shows  the  production  of  ore  in  the  Joplin  district  and  of  spelter  in 
the  United  States  from  1881  to  1907,  mclusive.  It  will  be  observed 
that  from  1881  to  1897,  inclusive,  the  production  of  ore  kept  pace 
with  the  production  (as  well  as  the  consumption)  of  spelter.  In 
other  woros,  for  every  100  tons  of  spelter  produced  in  the  country  the 
Joplin  district  furnished  from  180  to  190  tons  of  ore.  In  1881  the 
production  of  ore  was  58,000  tcms  and  of  spelter  80,000  tons,  a  ratio 
of  190  to  100;  in  1885  the  ore  production  was  74,000  tons  and  the 
spelter  production  40,686  tons,  a  ratio  of  181  to  100;  in  1891,  145,650 
tons  of  ore,  80,262  Urns  of  spelter,  a  ratio  of  181  to  100;  in  1900, 
242,500  tons  of  ore  and  123,886  tons  of  spelter,  a  ratio  of  195  to  100. 
Commencing  with  1902  the  situation  changed.  Spelter  consumption 
increased  so  rapidly  that  in  spite  of  very  nigh  prices  being  paid  for 
ore  the  Joplin  district  could  not  furnish  its  usual  proportion  of  the 
ore  needed,  and  in  1902  the  ratio  of  ore  to  spelter  was  only  167  to 
100;  in  1903, 147  to  100;  m  1904, 143  to  100;  m  1905,  128  to  100;  in 
1906, 125  to  100;  in  1907, 119  to  100. 

This  was  the  condition  the  first  of  this  year  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  high  prices  for  ore  have  prevailed  for  ten  years  almost  continu- 
ouslv. 

Please  observe  that  during  the  period  from  1898  to  1908  the  ore 
production  in  the  Joplin  oLstrict  increased  from  235,123  tons  to 
297,126  tons,  an  increase  of  nearly  27  per  cent,  while  the  production 
of  spelter  increased  from  114,104  tons  to  249,612  tons,  an  mcrease  of 
neany  119  per  cent.  This  year  will  show  a  falling  off  of  perhaps 
20,000  tons  m  the  Joplin  district  production  and  nearly  40,000  tons 
in  the  importations  from  Mexico.  This  falling  off  is  due  to  the 
depression  in  business  and  not  to  the  importations  from  Mexico,  as 
the  decrease  in  the  importations  will  be  nearly  50  per  cent,  while 
the  decrease  in  the  Jopnn  district  will  be  less  than  8  per  cent. 

As  further  proof  that  the  Joplin  district  and  the  United  States 
can  not  furnish  the  ore  needed  by  the  smelters,  government  statistics 
show  that  in  the  year  1906  89,500  tons  of  zinc  ore  were  imported  into 
this  country  from  Mexico  and  British  Columbia,  and  yet  the  stocks 
of  spelter  on  hand  on  January  1,  1907,  amounted  to  less  than  5,000 
tons.  This  89,000  tons  of  ore  represented  approximately  30,000  tons 
of  spelter.    If,  therefore,  there  had  been  a  prohibitive  duty  on  this 
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foreign  ore,  this  80,000  tons  of  spelter  would  necessarily  have  been 
imported  by  the  users  of  spelter — ^that  is  to  say,  by  the  orass  manu- 
facturers, the  gsdyanizers,  and  the  wire  manufacturers — ^who  would 
haye  been  obliged  to  raise  the  price  of  their  goods  to  their  customers, 
while  a  part  o?  the  wage-earners  in  our  smelters  were  out  of  employ- 
ment because  of  our  inability  to  get  ore.  Who  would  haye  been  bene- 
fited ?  No  one,  I  submit,  except  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  spelter 
and  his  workmen.  Surely  the  Joplin  mine  operators  will  not  claim 
that  the  ore  prices  in  1905  and  1906  were  not  satisfactory,  as  they 
were  more  than  double  the  prices  that  preyailed  from  1889  to  1893, 
inclusive. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Ingalls,  now  editor  in  chief  of  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  and  probably  the  best-posted  writer  on  the  zinc  (Ques- 
tion in  the  United  States  to-aay,  wrote  m  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  on  January  6, 1906,  as  follows: 

The  productloii  of  the  JopUn  district  showed  no  significant  change  from  the 
output  of  several  years  previous.  However,  it  was  a  little  smaller  than  in  1904. 
It  appears  to  be  recognized  that  this  district  is  now  affording  as  large  an  output 
of  ore  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  it,  and  further  supplies  must  be 
looked  for  in  other  quarters.  Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  prominent  posi- 
tion which  the  zinc  ore  of  Ckrlorado  and  other  Western  States  has  assumed  in 
the  market  there  is  no  doubt  that  disaster  would  have  overtaken  the  domestic 
Bine  industry. 

The  delivery  of  large  supplies  of  ore  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  however, 
has  enabled  several  smelters  of  Kansas  to  withdraw  from  the  Joplin  district 
There  are  now  a  good  many  large  plants  which  run  exclusively  on  ore  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Zinc  ore  was  shipped  in  1905  to  the  Joplin  district  from  Colorado,  New  Mex- 
ico, Arizona.  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  Important  supplies  were 
obtained  also  from  British  Columbia,  and  to  a  larger  extent  from  Mexico, 
where  in  the  vicinity  of  Monterey  large  deposits  of  carbonate  ore  have  been 
worked.  The  ability  to  ship  these  comparatively  low-grade  ores  from  points 
BO  remote  from  the  smelting  centers  is  due  to  the  very  low  rates  on  such 
traffic  which  have  been  made  by  the  railways.  If  the  freight  rates  were  re- 
duced to  the  ton-mile  basis  they  would  figure  out,  perliaps,  as  low  as  on  any 
commodity  trafllc  on  this  continent 

Inasmuch  as  the  importation  of  zinc  ores  did  not  assume  large 
roportions  until  1905,  it  is  evident  that  the  importing  of  these  ores 
_as  not  depressed  the  price  of  the  Joplin  ore.    The  facts  are  that  the 
production  of  the  Joplin  district  has  increased  very  little  during  the 

Sast  ten  years,  in  spite  of  the  high  prices  being  paid,  while  the  pro- 
uction  of  spelter  has  increased  enormously. 

From  government  statistics  (see  Exhibit  A)  we  find  that  the  aver- 
age price  paid  per  ton  of  Joplin  ore  from  1889  to  1893  was  $18.85; 
from  1896  to  1901  the  average  was  $27.05 ;  and  from  1905  to  1908 
it  was  $44.47  per  ton.  In  spite  of  this  enormous  increase  in  the 
price,  the  production  in  the  Joplin  district  in  1907  shows  only  a  10 
per  cent  increase  over  1904. 

Does  this  not  prove  conclusively  that  the  Joplin  operators  are 
simply  pursuing  a  "  dog  in  the  manger  "  policy,  and  that  they  can 
not  possibly  furnish  the  ore  that  is  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the 
smelters,  even  though  the  smelters  should  pay  $60  per  ton  instead  of 
from  $40  to  $45? 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  cost  of  making  spelter  in 
Europe  was  considerably  below  the  cost  of  making  it  in  this  country, 
owing  to  the  wages  being  higher  here  than  there.    We  are  ndiabiy 
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informed  by  parties  who  are  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  spelter 
in  both  countries  tiiat  this  difference  is  not  now  nearly  so  great  as  it 
was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

This  is  due  to  a  small  extent  to  the  increase  in  wages  paid  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Europe,  and  to  a  great  extent  to  the  high  price  paid  for 
fuel,  and  ^ere  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  are  some  smelters  in  this 
country  that  are  making  as  cheap  spelter  as  is  made  in  Europe,  the 
advantage  in  the  labor  cost  in  Europe  bein^  offset  by  the  advantage 
that  the  domestic  smelters  have  in  their  fuelcost 

The  smelters  in  this  country  can  successfully  compete  with  the  for- 
eign smelters  for  ores  mined  in  Mexico,  if  no  duty  is  exacted.  This 
has  been  jproven  whenever  we  have  had  to  compete  for  these  ores  in 
normal  times,  the  rates  of  freight  from  the  Mexican  mines  to  the 
smelters  in  mis  country  and  to  the  smelters  in  Bel^um  and  Ger- 
many being  about  the  same.  The  following  table  shows  what  the 
smelters  in  this  country  paid  for  Joplin  ore  on  certain  dates  and  what 
the  European  smdters  would  have  paid  for  the  same  ore  on  those 
dates: 


0ate. 


BtLouiB 
speltdT, 

pnceper 
pound. 


00  per  cent 

ore  on 
European 
formula. 


Joplin  baae, 

pnce  for  60 

percent. 


July  11, 1906 

July  as.  1906 

Augaat22,1906.... 
September  6. 190B. , 
September  26. 1906. 
October  S,  1908 


OeaU. 
4.2876 
4.876 
4.626 
4.676 
4.625 
4.626 


$29.84 
80.20 
81.69 
82.18 
82.67 
82.67 


184. 00  to  $88. 00 

88.00to  86.00 

86.00tO  87.00 

87.00 

87.50 

$8.00 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  the  smelters  in  this  country  have 
paid  from  $4  to  $6  more  per  ton  for  60  per  cent  ore  than  the  Joplin 
people  would  have  received  for  the  ore  if  sold  on  the  European  for- 
mula. In  other  words,  we  are  to-day  paying  the  Joplin  miners  from 
$4  to  $6  per  ton  more  for  their  ore  than  they  could  get  from  the 
smelters  in  Germany  and  Belgium  if  their  mines  were  located  within 
80  miles  of  those  smelters,  or  where  the  freight  charge  from  the  mines 
to  the  smelter  was  not  in  excess  of  $1  per  ton.  We  claim  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  a  ton  of  spelter  here  and  in  Eu- 
rope to-day  is  slight  and  that  the  large  difference  in  the  price  of  the 
manufactured  product  in  Europe  and  America  at  this  time  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  they  are  buying  their  ores  cheaper 
than  we  are,  and  yet  these  representatives  from  Joplin  (most  of  them 
landowners,  who  charge  from  15  to  30  per  cent  royalty  for  every- 
thing that  comes  from  their  land  in  times  of  panic  ana  of  plenty) 
come  before  you  and  ask  for  a  duty  to  enable  them  to  ^et  $10  more 
instead  of  $5  more  per  ton  for  their  ore  than  they  would  get  if  their 
mines  were  located  m  Europe. 

An  editorial  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of  August  22 
last  on  this  question  might  be  of  mterest  to  your  committee.  It  is  as 
follows: 

A  snbject  that  is  especially  engaging  attention  in  the  Joplin  district  is  the 
organization  of  an  effort  to  secure  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  on  zinc  ore  at 
the  next  session  of  Oongress.    In  several  of  the  towns  of  the  district  zinc-ore 
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tariff  clubs  are  being  formed.  The  purpose  Is  to  effect  the  exclusion  of  Mexi- 
can ore  and  thereby  elevate  the  price  of  American  ore  by  reducing  the  supply 
that  heretofore  has  been  available  to  the  smelters. 

It  Is  obvious  that  such  an  arbitrary  restriction  of  ore  supply  would  Increase 
the  price  of  domestic  spelter  within  certain  limits  and  would  correspondingly 
Increase  the  price  of  domestic  zinc  ore.  The  bill  would  be  paid  by  the  con- 
sumers of  spelter.  During  the  last  twelve  months  this  scheme  would  not  have 
worked  successfully,  because  the  consumers  have  not  wanted  to  buy  much 
spelter,  and  the  offering  of  the  metal  at  comparatively  low  prices  has  not  pre- 
vented the  accumulation  of  a  large  unsold  stock,  which  still  exists.  However, 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  revival  In  business,  a  restriction  of  the  output  would 
naturally  have  the  effect  of  advancing  the  price  more  rapidly  and  higher  than 
otherwise.  But  there  would  be  a  limit  to  such  an  advance  at  the  point  where 
It  would  become  profitable  to  Import  spelter  and  at  the  point  where  many  con- 
sumers would  be  led  to  abandon  the  use  of  zinc  and  employ  cheaper  substitutes. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  operation  in  the  United  States 
about  53,704  retorts  out  of  a  total  capacity  of  86,336  (a  little  more 
than  62  per  cent) ,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  getting  from 
1,000  to  1,200  tons  of  ore  weekly  from  Mexico  a  nimiber  of  smelters 
are  unable  to  procure  sufficient  ore  to  successfully  operate  the  fur- 
naces that  are  fired  up,  not  to  mention  those  that  are  idle  and  will 
probably  be  started  after  January  1  if  the  necessary  ore  can  be  se- 
cured. 

The  object  of  the  tariff,  as  we  have  always  understood  it,  is,  first, 
to  raise  revenue  for  the  expenses  of  the  Government;  second,  to  pro- 
tect manufacturers  and  the  wa^e-eamers  employed  by  them.  If 
the  object  in  putting  a  tariff  on  zmc  ore  be  to  raise  revenue,  the  duty 
that  has  been  charged  erroneously  and  unjustly  up  to  this  time, 
nameljr,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  means  about  $3.20  per  tou  of 
ore,  will  be  equal  to  what  we  consider  a  fair  average  profit  In 
other  words,  it  means  taking  the  entire  profit  on  the  miported  arti- 
cle and  appropriating  it  for  the  government  expenses.  If  the  object 
be  to  protect  the  manufacturer  und  the  laborer  in  the  manufactory, 
the  placing  of  a  duty  on  zinc  ore  will  not  accomplish  the  purpose. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  result  in  the  closing  down  of  zinc  smelters 
in  this  country,  the  throwing  out  of  employment  of  thousands  of 
laboring  men,  the  fostering  of  industries  across  the  water  instead  of 
in  this  country,  and  raising  the  price  of  spelter  to  the  brass  manu- 
facturers, galvanizers,  and  wire  manufacturers,  correspondingly 
higher  prices  for  their  products  to  the  consumer,  all  for  the  reason 
that  the  Joplin  operators  are  fearful  that  at  some  date  in  the  dim 
future  the  miportation  of  Mexican  ore  may  possibly  injure  their 
business. 

For  the  reasons  herein  outlined,  we  protest  against  the  levying  of 
a  tax  of  any  kind  on  our  raw  material. 

Respectfully,  A.  B.  Cockerill, 

President  Cockerill  Zinc  Company. 
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IVoduetUm  ofzine  ore  in  the  JopUn  district  and  jfraductUm  of  tpeUer  m  (he  United  States 
from  1881  to  1907 ^  inclusive. 


Year. 


Ore. 


101 58,200 

1««2 1  60,100 

1S33  ,  €S,700 

W?4 74,800 

1«6 1  74,000 

1«6 86.400 

1*7 1  98,900 

1**8 1  102,850 

l?® 106,760 

1890 122,860 

l«9l !  145,560 

1892 1  154,800 

1893 1  139.770 

1^ i  180.779 


Spelter. 


Tans. 

80,000 

88,766 

88,872 

88,544 

40,688 

42.641 

50,840 

65,903 

§8.860 

67.842 

80.262 

84,082 

76,265 

74,004 


Ore  to 
eaohlOO 
tons  of 
^elter. 


Toms. 

190 
178 
172 
192 
181 
200 
195 
188 
188 
182 
181 
188 
18S 
188 


Average 

price  of 

ore. 


PtrUm. 


Year. 


820.90 
17.90 
ia80 
17.80 
18.60 


1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


Ore. 


Spelter. 


Ore  to 
each  100 
tons  of 
■pelter. 


Tons. 
144,487 
168,082 
177,975 
285,128 
256,466 
242,600 
258,846 
262,546 
284.878 
267,740 
258,500 
283,500 
297,126 


Tons. 
87,591 
81,878 
100,387 
114,104 
129,051 
123,886 
140,822 
156,927 
159,219 
186.702 
201,748 
225,494 
249,612 


Tons. 
164 
186 
177 
206 
197 
195 
188 
167 
147 
143 
128 
126 
119 


A.TerBge 

price  of 

ore. 


PtrUm. 


122.82 
22.28 
28.44 
38.54 
26.50 
24.21 


44.88 
43.80 
45.28 


Exhibit  B. 


UKITED   STATES   dSCUIT   OOUKT,   S0I7THERN    DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS,   LABEDO 

DIVISIOK. 

United  States  v.  C.  G.  Brewster.    No.  C-  L.  27  (suit  1061). 

Bums,  district  judge :  This  is  an  appeal  in  the  nature  of  a  petition 
to  review  the  action  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  in  holding 
the  several  importations  in  question  subject  to  duty  under  paragraph 
181  of  the  tariff  act  of  July,  1897.    Said  paragraph  is  as  follows : 

Lead-bearing  ore  of  aU  kinds,  one  and  one-half  centB  per  pound  on  the  lead 
eontalned  therein. 

The  counsel  for  the  importer  concedes  that  this  assessment  is  cor- 
rect; and  whilst  the  action  of  the  collector  of  customs  in  so  assessing 
duty  was  embraced  in  the  original  protests,  it  was  abandoned  upon 
the  hearing  and  therefore  is  not  at  issue  here.  The  appellant,  in  its 
petition,  complains  of  the  action  of  the  collector  in  assessing  an  addi- 
tionaJ  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  183  on  the 
value  of  the  zinc  contents.  The  importations  involved  in  the  several 
protests  consist  of  zinc  ore;  and  the  importer  in  his  protests  claims 
the  same  to  be  free  of  duty  under  parajgraphs  514,  614,  629,  or,  in  the 
alternative,  that,  in  the  event  the  same  is  subject  to  duty,  only  the  lead 
contents  thereof  are  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  1^  cents  per  pound. 

In  so  far  as  the  specific  duty  is  concerned,  the  question  presents  no 
difficulty;  the  langua^  clearly  and  specifically  provides  that  the  lead 
contents  shall  be  subject  to  duty  at  tne  rate  assessed  by  the  collector. 
Besides,  as  suggested,  this  feature  has  been  eliminated  by  the  counsel 
for  the  respoMent,  and  is  therefore  not  a  subject  for  further  inquiry. 

The  single  question  here  presented  is.  Are  the  ores  free  of  duty 
under  paragraphs  514, 614,  or  subject  to  duty  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  paragraph  183?  If  the  latter  provision  does  not 
apply,  it  follows  that  the  General  Board  is  not  in  error  in  holding  the 
importations  not  subject  to  the  ad  valorem  tax. 
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Paragraph  183  is  as  follows: 

Metallic  mineral  subBtances  In  a  crude  state,  and  metals  miwronght,  not  spe- 
cially proTided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

From  the  evidence  in  this  case  it  appears  that  zinc  as  metal  is  not 
found  in  the  ores  involved  herein,  nor  are  they  metallic  mineral  sub- 
stances, and  therefore  not  subject  to  duty  under  paragraph  183.  This 
conclusion  is  reached  from  the  entire  record  as  an  ori^al  proposi- 
tion, and  is  supported  by  the  opinion  in  the  case  of  Hempstead  v. 
Thomas.    (122  Fed.  Rep.^  538.) 

The  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  importations  in  question  are 
free  of  duty  under  sections  514  and  614,  and  the  contention  of  appel- 
lant can  not  be  sustained  that  the  latter  section  is  without  applica- 
tion by  reason  of  the  importations  having  been  advanced  in  value 
bj  what  is  claimed  as  **  a  process  of  manufacture,"  said  process  con- 
sisting of  eliminating  the  rock  and  dirt  b^  hand  and  hammer  in  order 
to  reduce  the  bulk  and  save  the  paying  of  freight  charges  upon  useless 
and  foreign  matter;  this  contention  would  require  a  broad  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  designate  the  labor  performed  as  ^^  a  process  of 
manufacture." 

The  case  cited,  Hempstead  v.  Thomas  (supra)  is  conclusive  of  the 
contention  made  by  the  appellant.    It  follows  as  a  conclusion  of  law : 

First.  That  the  provision  for  lead-bearing  ores  in  paragraph  181 
under  tiie  facts  in  this  case  is  conclusive,  and  that  the  importations 
are  not  subject  to  additional  duty. 

Second.  That  paragraph  183  is  without  application  to  the  merchan- 
dise in  question. 

Third.  That  the  ores  are  free  under  paragraphs  614  and  614  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1897. 

The  petition  for  review  disclosing  no  error,  the  findings  of  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  should  be  in  all  things  affirmed,  and  the 
decree  will  so  provide,  with  directions  to  the  collector  of  customs  to 
liquidate  the  entries  in  accordance  with  this  holding. 


Exhibit  C. 

loLA,  Kans.,  December  2, 1908. 
Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana^ 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  over  copy  of  argument  submitted  by  Mr. 
A.  B.  Cockerill.  In  connection  with  duties  on  zinc  ore,  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  concur  entirely  with  the  opinions  he  expressed.  During  the 
month  of  September  we  did  not  operate  any  oi  our  plants.  During 
the  month  of  October  and  part  of  BTovember  we  operated  but  4  out  of 
our  30  furnaces.  We  are  now  operating  but  6  out  of  our  30  furnaces. 
All  this  is  due  entirely  to  the  difficulty  in  securing  ore. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  users  of  spelter,  the  manufacturers  of 
spelter,  and  all  employed  by  them  will  be  jgreatly  injured  by  the  plac- 
ing of  duties  on  zmc  ores.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
nuners  will  be  benefited  except  temporarily  by  the  imposition  of  such 
a  duty.  We  need  more  ore  than  we  can  secure  in  the  United  States 
to  enable  us  to  compete  with  the  European  smelters  in  supplying  the 
United  States  demand  for  the  material    If  we  are  unable  to  go  out- 
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side  of  this  countiy  for  our  ore,  many  of  us  will  be  forced  to  close 
down,  and  the  users  of  spelter  must  buy  in  the  European  market.  As 
it  is,  the  zinc-smelting  business  in  this  country  is  in  very  sick  shape 
and  can  ill  afford  a  blow  such  as  the  placing  of  a  tariff  on  the  raw 
material  at  this  time. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  O.  Rodoers, 

President  and  General  Manager. 


L  B.  COCKESILL,  VEVADA,  MO.,  FILES  STTPPLEMEHTAL  STATE- 
KEHT  nr  OPPOSITION  TO  DUTT  OIT  ZTNTC  OSE. 

Nevada,  Mo.,  November  £7, 1908. 
Hon.  Champ  Clabk,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives^  WasMngton,  D.  0. 

Mt  Deab  Sm:  I  am  sending  jou  by  mail  to-day  several  copies  of 
my  brief  protesting  against  the  maposition  of  a  duty  on  zinc  ore  into 
the  United  States. 

After  hearing  Mr.  Thlsing  last  Wednesday,  I  concluded  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  us  to  bother  the  conmiittee  with  our  presence,  and 
decided  to  merely  send  in  our  briefs,  giving  the  facts  in  the  case. 

In  addition  to  this  brief)  which  explams  itself,  I  want  to  impress 
upon  your  mind  (as  you  are,  I  believe,  as  I  am,  in  favor  of  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only)  the  following  facts: 

First.  Mr.  Thlsing,  who  poses  as  a  miner  in  the  Joplin  district,  has 
earned  his  living  several  years  as  the  buyer  for  the  Veille  Montaigne 
Works,  of  Belgium,  the  largest  zinc  manufacturers  in  the  world.  If 
he  can  help  the  Joplin  people  in  setting  a  duty  on  our  raw  material, 
he  can  buy  this  raw  matenal  and  ship  to  Belgium,  as  he  was  doing 
before  we  took  it  away  from  him. 

Second.  The  duty  that  they  are  asking  (1  cent  a  pound)  means 
$20  per  ton,  which  is  more  than  the  average  price  that  we  have  paid 
for  the  Mexican  ore  f .  o.  b.  our  works  that  has  been  shipped  during 
the  past  three  years. 

This  duty  would  of  course  therefore  be  prohibitive,  and  Mr.  Ihlsing 
should  have  so  stated  in  replying  to  the  questions  propounded  him  (by 
yourself  or  Mr.  Corcoran,  1  forget  which;  when  he  was  asked  whether 
or  not  the  duty  asked  for  was  high  enough  to  be  prohibitive. 

Third.  It  costs  as  much  to  put  a  ton  of  this  low-^ade  Mexican  ore 
mto  spelter  as  it  does  to  smelt  a  ton  of  high-grade  Joplin  ore.  From 
the  former  we  get  about  600  potmds  of  metal  out  of  a  ton  and  from  the 
latter  about  1,000  pounds.  It  is  consequently  a  difficult  matter  for 
the  smelter  to  state  what  the  labor  cost  per  ton  of  metal  is,  as  it  takes 
the  same  amount  of  labor  to  make  600  pounds  of  metal  out  of  the  Mex- 
ican ore  that  it  takes  to  make  1,000  pounds  of  metal  out  of  the  Joplin 
ore.  We  ysually,  therefore,  base  our  cost,  eitheV  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison  or  for  other  reasons,  on  the  ton-of-ore-treated  basis  mstead 
of  the  ton-of-metal-manufactured  basis. 

The  facts  in  this  ore-duty  controversy  are  so  plain,  and  the  claim  by 
the  Joplin  producers  that  the  duty  is  needed  is  so  preposterous,  that  I 
can  not  beheve  a  single  member  or  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
no  matter  how  strong  a  protectionist,  can  favor  putting  a  duty  on 
foreign  ores. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  B.  Cockeeiix. 
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A.  B.  COCEEBUI,  NEVADA,  MO.,  FILES  AN  ADDinONAI  STATE- 
KENT  BELATIVE  TO  PBOPOSITION  OF  JOPLIN  MINE  OPESATOBS 
TO  PLACE  A  DUTY  ON  ZINC  OBE. 

Nevada,  Mo.,  December  I4, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  an  Ways  and  Means , 

Washington,  D,  C. 

My  Deab  Sm:  With  reference  to  the  request  of  the  Joplin  mine 
operators  that  a  tariff  be  placed  on  zinc-ore  importations  from 
Mexico,  I  see  by  looking  over  the  brief,  as  filed  by  Mr.  S.  Duffield 
Mitchell,  a  nmnber  of  glaring  misstatements  made,  and  the  purpose 
of  this  letter  is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  same. 

Mr.  Mitchell  claims  that  $18  per  ton  for  ^40  per  cent  ore  is  equivalent 
to  $27  per  ton  for  60  per  cent  ore.  This  is  a  glaring  misstatement, 
and  Mr.  Mitchell  should  know  it.  I  inclose  herewith  a  page  of  the 
Joplin  Daily  Globe  of  December  10,  from  which  you  will  see  that 
while  the  price  of  60  per  cent  ore  was  from  $43.50  to  $44  per  ton  this 
week,  the  price  of  40  per  cent  ore  was  from  $18  to  $21.  The  fact  is 
(and  Mr.  Mitchell  knows  it)  the  variation  allowed  for  each  unit  of  zinc 
since  ore  has  been  purchased  by  assay  has  always  been  $1  per  ton. 
That  is  to  say,  if  60  per  cent  ore  brought  $43  per  ton,  50  per  cent  ore 
would  bring  $33  per  ton.  and  40  per  cent  ore  $23  per  ton.  I  defy  Mr. 
Mitchell  to  show  from  tne  files  01  the  Joplin  papers  a  single  instance 
where  the  difference  between  the  price  of  60  per  cent  and  40  per  cent 
ore  has  not  been  approximately  as  herein  stated.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  it  costs  just  as  much  to  smelt  a  ton  of  40  per  cent  ore  as  it 
costs  to  smelt  a  ton  of  60  per  cent  ore. 

Mr.  Mitchell  in  his  argument  draws  his  conclusions  from  the  er- 
roneous premise  that  it  takes  IJ  tons  of  Mexican  ore  to  equal  1  ton 
of  Joplin  ore,  entirely  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  smelting  a 
ton  of  30  per  cent  ore  is  the  same  as  the  cost  of  smelting  a  ton  of  60 
per  cent  ore.  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  your  committee  a  copy  of 
contract  made  by  this  comnany  with  a  mining  company  in  Joplin, 
of  which  Mr.  Charles  T.  Orr,  the  present  president  of  the  Joplin 
Tariff  Club,  was  the  manager,  one  clause  of  which  reads  as  follows  : 

PRICES  OF  THB  ORB. 

The  Gockerill  Zinc  Company  agrees  to  pay  to  H.  F.  McFarland,  for  the  mines  above 
mentioned,  for  ores  produced  hy  them  $43  per  ton  for  60  per  cent  blende  when  spjelter 
is  quoted  at  $6  per  hundredweight  at  St.  L^uis;  and  for  each  unit  of  zinc  or  fractional 
part  thereof  above  60  per  cent  $1  per  ton  additional.  And  fractions  of  unit  of  zinc  to 
De  paid  for  in  the  same  proportion.  And  for  each  unit  of  zinc  below  60  per  cent  $1 
per  ton  will  be  deductea.  Fractional  units  below  60  per  cent  to  be  reduced  in  the 
same  proportion* 

According  to  this  contract  40  per  cent  ore  would  have  brought  $23 
when  60  per  cent  ore  brought  $43,  and  if  the  price  of  spelter  had 
declined  to  5.20,  60  per  cent  would  have  been  worth  $39  and  40  per 
cent  ore  $19  per  ton.  Is  there  any  excuse,  therefore,  for  Mr.  Mitchell 
to  claim  that  when  40  per  cent  ore  would  be  worth  $18,  60  per  cent  ore 
would  be  worth  onlv  $27  per  ton! 

Again,  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  your  committee  a  copy  of  a  contract 
which  this  company  made  with  a  Mexican  concern  on  February  16, 
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1907,  coTering  the  monthly  shipment  of  500  tons  for  a  year  of  Mexican 
calamine,  one  clause  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

Third.  Mr.  Robertson  agrees  to  pay  for  theee  ores  as  follows:  Per  ton  of  2,000  pounds 
ddiTsred  f.  o.  b.  works,  Altoon&,  Xans.,  when  spelter  is  quoted  at  $6  per  100  pounds 
in  St  Louis,  Mo.,  $24  on  basis  of  40  per  cent  sine.  For  each  variation  of  1  cent  above 
or  below  $6  the  sum  of  5  cents  will  oe  added  or  deducted  to  the  price  per  ton.  For 
each  per  cent  of  sdne  over  or  under  40  the  sum  of  |1  will  be  added  or  deducted  to  the 
priceperUm. 

Under  this  contract  we  were  paying  $24  per  ton  for  40  per  cent  ore 
at  the  same  time  that  we  were  under  the  tfoplin  contract  paying  $44 
for  60  per  cent  f .  o.  b.  smelter  (the  Mexican  contract  price  being  based 
on  works'  delivery  and  the  Joplin  contract  on  Joplin  deUvery,  the 
freight  from  Joplin  to  smelters  being  $1  per  ton). 

Mr.  Mitchell  in  his  argument  claims  that  Mexican  ore  can  be  laid 
down  at  the  Kansas  smelters  at  $11.82  per  ton  actual  cost  for  40  per 
cent  ore.  I  will  be  glad  to  submit  to  tnis  committee  receipted  bills, 
or  other  correspondence,  showing  that  we  are  paying  $21  per  ton 
now  iot  this  g;rade  of  ore,  and  have  been  paying  it  for  six  months  or 
more,  and  yet  more  than  half  of  our  furnaces  are  closed  down  and 
our  men  iale  because  of  our  inability  to  get  the  ore  necessary  for 
their  operation. 

Mr.  Ihlseng  states  that  a  majority  of  the  smelters  are  much  in 
favor  of  a  tariff.  This  is  a  gross  misstatement.  All  of  the  smelters 
in  the  United  States  are  opposed  to  any  duty  on  zinc  ore  with  the 
exception  of  four  concerns.  Two  of  these  concerns  are  very  largely 
interested  in  mines  in  the  Joplin  and  Wisconsin  districts,  and  are 
taking  neither  side  in  this  tariff  matter,  the  other  two  concerns  being 
acid  manufacturers  and  the  only  manufacturers  of  sheet  zinc  in  the 
United  States.  These  latter  two  would  not,  I  understand,  object  to 
a  moderate  tariff  on  Mexican  ore,  as  they  have  never  used  and  do  not 
expect  to  use  any  of  it,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  suitable  for  mak- 
ing acid,  as  is  the  Joplin  ^^  jack."  In  fact,  the  four  concerns  men- 
tioned have  probably  used  less  than  5,000  tons  of  the  280,000  tons  of 
Mexican  ores  imported  during  the  past  four  years. 

Mr.  Ihlseng's  claim  on  page  1803  that  the  United  States  is  capable 
of  producing  all  the  ore  required  by  the  smelters  is  not  sustained  by 
his  own  figures.  It  takes  55  pounds  of  raw  ore  to  charge  a  retort. 
This  means  2^10  tons  per  day  to  charge  the  87,646  retorts  now 
built,  or  879,650  tons  per  year.  The  total  production  of  ore  in  the 
United  States  in  1907  was  902,923  tons,  of  which  368,710  tons  were 
mined  in  New  Jersey,  and  only  25,000  tons  of  which  went  into  the 
manufacture  of  spelter. 

Deducting,  therefore,  343,710  tons  which  went  into  oxide  or  were 
exported  for  special  purposes,  we  have  559,213  tons,  or  more  than 
300,000  tons  less  than  needed.  Granted  that  we  run  only  80  per  cent 
of  our  capacity  in  1909,  we  will  still  need  703,720  tons,  and  wiU  be 
obhged  to  import  more  than  150,000  tons. 

Having  already  submitted  a  brief  to  your  committee,  I  feel  that  I 
must  ask  your  pardon  for  imposing  further  on  your  valuable  time,  but 
believing  that  the  members  of  your  committee  are  anxious  to  know 
the  true  conditions  of  this  industry  I  have  felt  constrained  to  refute 
these  false  statements. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  B.  Cockerill. 
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A.  B.  COCEEBILL,  OF  NEVADA,  MO.,  MAEXS  COBBECTION  IH  HIS 
STATEMENT  BELATIVE  TO  AXEL  0.  IHLSENO. 

Nevada,  Mo.,  December  16^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

OJudrman  Comrmttee  on  Ways  cmd  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  O. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  O.  Ihlseng  taking  ex- 
ceptions to  the  statement  made  in  my  brief  intimating  that  he  is  the 
buyer  for  the  Vielle  Montaigne  Company,  of  Belgium,  and  having 
no  desire  to  misrepresent  Mr.  Ihlseng  m  any  wajr,  I  write  to  explain 
to  you  and  the  committee  that  my  reason  for  making  this  remark  was 
that  at  the  time  this  company  first  commenced  buymg  ore  in  British 
Columbia  and  Mexico  Mr.  Ililseng  was  buving  and  shipping  ore  to 
this  company,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  the  prices  we  paid  were 
higher  than  the  prices  that  the  Vielle  Montaigne  Company  was  able 
to  pay. 

Whether  Mr.  Ihlseng  is  or  is  not  the  buyer  of  the  Vielle  Montaigne 
Company  cuts  no  figure,  I  presume,  in  this  controversy,  but  it  has 
not  Deen  my  intention  to  misrepresent  his  position;  hence  this 
explanation. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  B.  Cockebttj., 


AXEL  0.  IHLSENO,  TOPLIN,  MO.,  FILES  STTPPLEMENTAL  BBIE7  IN 
ABVOCACY  OF  PLACINO  A  DXTTT  ON  ZINC  OBE. 

JoPLiN,  Mo.,  December  17^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

OJuwnfnan  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  Z).  C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  time  of  the  recent  hearings  on  the  question  of 
placing  a  dutjr  on  zinc  ores,  before  your  committee  on  November  25, 1 
was  requested  to  be  at  hand  after  the  interests  opposed  to  the  levying 
of  this  duty  were  heard,  so  that  such  questions  might  be  asked  by  you 
as  would  fully  explain  any  conflicting  statements  that  might  have 
been  brought  out  by  those  mterests  opposed  to  the  placing  of  a  duty 
on  zinc  ore,  and  to  bring  out  such  additional  information  as  migKt 
be  of  service  to  the  committee  in  considering  the  necessity  of  a  duty 
to  protect  this  industry. 

The  Cockerill  Zinc  Company,  in  the  brief  submitted  by  its  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Cockerill,  states  that  all  the  zinc  smelters  in  the  "Cmited 
States  are  opposed  to  the  levying  of  a  duty  on  zinc  ores.  Presuming 
this  statement  to  be  true,  in  replying  to  Mr.  Cockerill's  statements  I 
must  consider  that  I  am  replying  to  the  entire  zinc-smelting  industry. 

The  committee  will  bear  m  mind  that  every  product  made  £rom 
zinc  ore  by  the  zinc  smelters  has  been  protected  by  a  duty  under  the 
present  tariff  act  and  the  smelters  now  enjoying  the  benefits  of  pro- 
tection are  desirous  of  increasing  their  profits  l)y  buying  their  zinc 
ore  in  a  low-priced  foreign  maniet.  Tnat  is  the  keynote  of  their 
opposition. 

while  it  may  be  true  that  all  the  smelters  would  be  very  well  satis- 
fied to  be  able  to  buy  zinc  ores  from  foreign  sources  at  low  prioea 
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and  thus  bear  down  the  price  of  zinc  ores  in  the  United  States^  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  zinc-smelting  interests  producing  zinc 
oxide  or  zinc  sheets,  which  are  protected  under  our  present  tariff, 
would  be  willing  to  commit  tlxemselves  by  indorsing  unqualifiedly 
the  statement  mtfde  by  Mr.  Cockerill,  that  free  ores  are  essential  to 
the  succe^  of  their  manufacturing  plants. 

The  zinc-smelting  industry  in  tne  United  States  has  grown  to 
very  great  proportions  in  the  last  six  years,  not  alone  due  to  the  de- 
mand for  spelter,  but  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
enormous  profit  in  the  zinc-smelting  business.  The  smelters  have 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  protective  teriff  in  which  they  have  not 
proposed  that  the  miners  or  zinc  ore  should  share,  nor  do  they  pro- 
pose to  permit  the  mining  intereste  to  participate  to  an  equal  or 
any  deg^ree  in  the  benefite  to  be  derived  from  a  protective  duty  which 
they  enjoy,  if  Mr.  Cockerill's  statements  are  true. 

The  contention  is  that  zinc  ore  is  raw  material,  and  therefore 
should  be  admitted  free  to  enable  a  few  laborers  to  be  employed 
in  the  smelting  business  and  the  smelter  make  enormous  i)rofits. 

For  a  time  in  1905-1907  the  margin  in  the  cost  of  producing  spelter 
was  $20.  A  legitimate  price  for  smelting  under  fair  conditions  is 
$13  per  ton  of  ore.  This  shows  an  extraordinary  profit  of  $7,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  normal  profits  of  the  smelting  industry. 

With  these  large  profits  in  prospect,  general  business  activity  great, 
and  every  indication  of  a  continuance  of  the  prosperous  times,  there 
was  a  great  increase  in  Hie  zinc-smelting  capacity  in  the  United 
States.  In  1905  the  totel  smelting  capacity  in  the  United  States  was 
63,290  retorts.  In  1906  this  had  increased  to  67,750  retorts  by  addi- 
tions made  as  follows :  Caney  Zinc  CJompany,  300  retorts,  at  Caney, 
Kans. ;  Cockerill  Zinc  Company,  3  blocks  of  6t0  retorts,  at  Pittsburg, 
Kans.;  Matthieson  &  Hegeler  Zinc  Company,  300  retorts;  Illinois 
Zinc  Company,  40  retorts;  United  States  Zinc  and  Chemical  Com- 
pany, 2  furnaces,  480  retorte;  Sandoval  Zinc  Company,  2  furnaces; 
and  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  6  furnaces,  1,200  retorts. 

In  1907,  with  the  increased  profite  apparent  in  the  zinc-smelting 
business,  the  capacitv  of  the  zinc  smelters  was  further  increased  by 
19,748  retorts,  as  follows :  Mineral  Paint  Zinc  Company.  Depue,  El., 
4,800  retorts;  Hegeler  Brothers  Zinc  Company,  Danville,  111.,  1,700 
retorte;  United  States  Zinc  and  Chemical  Company,  Sprinjgfield,  HI., 
640  retorte;  American  Zinc  Lead  Smelting  Company^  Deering,  Kans., 
8,840  retorts;  Bartlesville  Zinc  Company,  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  3,456 
retorte;  I^inyon  Starr  Zinc  Company,  Isartlesville,  Okla.,  2,880  re- 
torte; National  Zinc  Companv,  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  2,432  retorte. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  zinc-smelting  capacity  in  the  United 
Stetes  increased  in  1906  about  7  per  cent  over  1905^  and  a  further  in- 
crease of  the  enormous  amount  of  31  per  cent  during  the  year  1907, 
and  it  is  for  the  profit  of  this  enormous  increase  in  the  smelting  capac- 
ity that  it  is  asked  that  the  mining  industry  suffer  the  competition  of 
free  ore  and  an  industry  built  up  by  patience  and  energy  ^ould  be 
destroyed  to  satisfy  the  ^eed  for  higher  profite  to  the  zinc  smelter. 

Mr.  Cockerill  stetes  his  company  nas  six  smelting  works.  That  is 
true,  but  of  these  three  old  rehabilitated  coal-fired  works,  aban- 
doned for  some  time  and  reequipped  when  the  profite  of  smelting  be- 
came so  great  that  any  sort  of  a  zinc-smeltinff  plant  would  pay  a 
handsome  profit.    Durmg  the  years  1905-1907  uiese  coal-fired  plante 
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were  put  in  operation  at  a  time  of  a  wide  margin  of  profit  between 
zinc  ore  and  metal.  In  times  when  competition  is  keen  and  the  mar- 
gin small  these  works  could  not  compete  with  the  better-equipped 
and  up-to-date  gas-fired  plants.  It  is  such  works  as  these  that  Mr. 
Cockerill  wants  to  operate  at  the  expense  of  a  mining  industry  that 
has  already  felt  at  his  hands  the  force  of  absolute  control.  In  1906 
Mr.  Cockerill  formed  the  Cherokee-Lanvon  Zinc  Company,  a  con- 
solidation of  practically  all  the  zinc-smelting  plants  of  the  Kansas- 
Missouri  district,  composed  as  follows:  The  Cherokee  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company,  at  Cherokee,  Kans. ;  Robt.  Lanyon  &  Co.,  at  Fitts- 
burg,  Kans.,  and  Nevada,  Mo.;  Pittsburg  and  St.  Louis  Company, 
at  Pittsburg,  Kans. ;  Scammon  Zinc  Company,  at  Scammon,  Kans. ; 
Cherokee  Zmc  Company,  at  Pittsburg  and  Weir  City,  Kans.  Leased 
also:  Girard  Zinc  Company,  at  Girard,  Kans.;  Kansas  Zinc  Manu- 
facturing and  Smelting  Company,  at  Girard,  Kans. ;  Rich  Hill  Manu- 
facturing and  Smelting  Company,  at  Rich  Hill,  Mo.  The  effect  of 
this  consolidation  on  the  district  was  shown  by  an  absolute  control 
of  the  ore  market. 

The  only  other  local  purchasers  of  any  note  for  zinc  ore  were  the 
sheet-zinc  smelters,  who  were  always  able  to  secure  their  quota  of 
ore,  due  to  their  product  being  turned  into  sheets  and  saving  their 
by-product,  which  enabled  them  to  pay  just  enough  more  than  the 
consolidated  concern  for  choice  ore  to  secure  their  needed  supply. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  I  bought  zinc  ore  in  the  open  mar- 
ket as  a  competitor,  realizing  that  a  lowering  of  tiie  price  meant  an 
absolute  shut  down  of  my  own  and  other  mines.  I  found  a  market 
for  zinc  ore  in  Europe,  which  had  the  effect  of  advancing  the  selling 
price  of  zinc  ore  in  this  market  materially,  and,  what  was  of  far 
greater  importance,  effectually  prevented  a  lowering  of  prices.  This 
competition  was  the  only  real  wholesome  competition  the  district  has 
seen.  Its  beneficial  effects  were  clearly  seen  at  the  end  of  1898  and 
the  early  part  of  1899^  when  prices  advanced  from  $27  to  $55  per 
ton,  and  remaining  high  until  the  possibility  of  European  ship- 
ments was  eliminated.  To  show  the  control  had  by  the  smelters  of 
the  situation  at  the  end  of  1898,  Mr.  Lanyon  said  on  December  23 
that  the  price  for  ore  (which  had  declined  from  $40  to  $27)  was 
now  satisfactory  to  the  smelters,  and  that  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  shipment  abroad,  so  that  competition  was  not  possible.  It  illus- 
trates how  thoroughly  in  control  the  combination  was  of  the  market 
and  also  how  ignorant  of  European  conditions,  for  within  one  week 
shipments  were  commenced  to  Europe  by  me.  The  market  imme- 
diately advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,  until  in  March  zinc  ore  sold 
at  $55  per  ton,  just  double  in  value,  in  three  months. 

As  explained  on  the  witness  stand  on  November  25,  it  is  evident 
that  the  tariff  of  1897  was  intended  to  cover  zinc  ores,  since  they 
were  not  specifically  mentioned,  except  as  under  calamine,  paragraph 
514,  under  the  belief  that  the  duty  on  metal  acted  as  the  necessary 
protection. 

The  chief  ore  of  zinc  in  the  United  States  is  blend  or  sulphide  of 
zincy  which  has  no  reference  in  this  tariff  act  Taking  into  consid- 
eration the  usual  practice  of  mining  and  smelting  of  oSier  metals,  it 
was  undoubtedly  presumed  by  the  committee  that  by  placing  a  tariff 
on  metal  and  its  manufactured  products  that  this  protection  would 
extend  to  all  parts  of  the  industry  up  to  and  including  the  produo- 
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tion  of  the  manufactui^d  product.  By  placing  a  duty  in  this  manner 
such  a  distribution  would  naturally  result  that  the  labor  involved 
in  the  various  stages  &om  the  ore  in  place  in  the  ground  to  the  re- 
sultant manufactured  product  would  be  protected  against  any  com- 
petition by  forei^  labor.  The  duty  placed  on  these  manufactured 
Eroducts  was  undoubtedly  placed  thereon  so  that  the  smelters  could 
e  able  to  run  at  a  profit,  and  Uie  smelters  and  producers  of  the  ore 
alike  would  have  sufficient  protection  to  equalize  the  difference  be- 
tween foreign  and  American  costs  of  production. 

With  our  enormous  supplies  of  fuel,  our  natural  gas,  and  many 
other  natural  conditions  which  exist  in  this  country,  the  zinc  smelters 
in  the  United  States  are  able  to  produce  metal  for  practically  the  same 
cost  as  the  European  smdters.  The  greater  efficiency  of  our  labor  and 
the  low  cost  of  fuel  more  than  compensate  for  the  low  labor  cost  and 
the  excessively  high  prices  for  fuel  abroad.  I  cite  again  in  this  con- 
nection my  figures  included  in  a  i)revious  report  as  to  the  labor  cost 
involved  m  producing  a  ton  of  zinc  ore  in  the  Joplin  district,  and 
abo  the  labor  cost  from  this  ore  to  the  manufactured  product. 


Table  A. 

Comparative  008i  of  production  per  tofk 

In  mines  producing  oxidized  ore : 
In  Mexico — 

Labor $1.50 

Incidentals 1. 00 

2.60 

In  United  States- 
Labor 6.00 

Incidentals 5. 00 

11.00 

In  mines  producing  blends: 
In  Mexico — 

Labor 3.50 

Milling  and  incidentals 2. 50 

6.00 

In  United  States- 
Labor 17. 50 

Genotil  expense 15.50 

33.00 

In  the  Joplin  district  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  concentrates 
from  8^  per  cent  ore,  with  due  allowance  for  amortization,  royalty, 
etc,  is  as  follows: 

Mining  and  general  expenses $33 

Amortization,  etc^  25  cents  per  ton  rock 10 

Total  cost 43 
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Table  B. 

Proportionate  labor  co8t$  producing  ore  and  metoL 

Zinc  oxide  smelters : 

Cost  producing  ton  oxide $8 

Cost  in  producing  3  tons  of  oxidized  ore  to  produce  ton  of  oxide  in 
Wisconsin  district 18 

Total  Involved  In  producing  1  ton  oxide 28 

Spelter : 

CJost  maximum  on  1  ton  spelter , 12 

Cost  produce  JopIIn  ore  to  make  1  ton  spelter,  1  ton  ore  producing 
1,050  pounds  spelter 1 84 

46 

Sbeet  zinc : 

Cost  producing  1  ton  sheets ^20 

Cost  produce  Joplin  ore  to  make  1  ton  sbeet  zinc 34 


54 

You  will  note  that  the  great  labor  cost  is  in  the  production  of  the 
ore  itself.  The  labor  cost  of  producing  ore  sufficient  to  make  a  ton 
of  metal  is  about  $34,  and  in  addition  thereto  there  is  a  cost  for 
general  expense,  supplies,  fuel,  etc.,  of  $80,  making  a  total  cost  of 
$64  for  the  ore  to  produce  a  ton  of  metal.  As  against  this  expendi- 
ture you  will  note  that  in  the  production  of  spelter  the  total  cost  is 
about  $24  per  ton  from  blends. 

The  smelting  interests,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Cockerill,  are  continu- 
ally quoting  from  Mr.  William  R.  Ingalls  and  similar  editorial  writ- 
ing from  various  sources  in  the  trade  journals  in  which  the  metal 
industries  are  advertisers  and  large  supporters,  and  in  which  the 
mining  interests  have  no  part  whatever,  except  as  news  items.  I 
quote  from  an  editorial  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of 
January  6,  1906,  which  is  made  a  part  of  the  brief  Mr.  Cockerill 
filed  with  you,  as  follows :  "  Indeed  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  promi- 
nence which  the  zinc  ore  of  Colorado  and  other  Western  States  has 
assumed  in  the  market  there  is  no  doubt  that  disaster  would  have 
overtaken  the  American  zinc  industry."  This  statement,  that  dis- 
aster would  overtake  the  zinc  industry,  is  a  perfect  absurdity.  The 
zinc  industry  is  a  commercial  proposition.  It  is  operated  on  abso- 
lutely safe  lines.  The  ore  is  purchased  at  a  fixed  price.  Each  smelt- 
ing plant  knows  the  actual  cost  of  smelting,  with  due  allowance  for 
amortization.  The  profit  depends  on  the  difference  between  the 
smelting  cost  and  the  price  of  ore. 


Table  C 
Margin  heiioeen  ton  ore  and  metal  produced  from  1  ton  ore  in  1907. 


Month. 


Spelter. 


Ore. 


MaisIil 


January ... 
February . . . 

March 

April 

wSiy 

Jane 

Jnly 

AnguBt .... 
September. 
October  . . . . 
Norember. 
December . 


•67.14 
67.77 
68.21 
66.66 
64.17 
63.94 
60.40 
66.62 
5L68 
68.86 
48.71 
41.86 


816.90 
48.80 
49.76 
49.25 
46.90 
47.00 
46.80 
44.66 
4L0O 
4L75 
88.60 
81.  GO 


820.2ft 
19.67 
18.46 
17.41 
17.27 
16. 9i 
18.60 
12.06 
10.88 
12.U 
10.U 
ia88 
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In  times  of  great  business  activity  and  high  prices  there  are  large 
profits.  In  times  of  stress  the  profits  are  reauced.  According  to 
the  best  authorities,  the  actual  a)st  of  smeltin^zinc  blends  of  the 
Joplin  district  is  from  $8.60  to  $10  per  ton.  The  present  margin 
for  smelting  is  about  $10  per  ton  of  ore. 

Mr.  CSockerill  admits  that  the  cost  of  zinc  smelting  in  the  United 
States  is  the  same  as  in  Europe  and  attempts  to  show  by  a  table  that 
the  prices  paid  for  ore  in  the  Joplin  district  in  1908  by  the  American 
smelters  were  higher  than  on  the  basis  of  the  European  formula. 
He  has  taken  purely  arbitrary  figures,  based  on  the  present  high 
smelting  charge  in  Europe,  due  to  the  combination  of  the  smelters 
and  the  abundance  of  ores.  No  explanation  is  made  as  to  deductions 
made  by  the  United  States  smelters  (simply  because  they  can  do  so) 
for  iron  and  lead.  According  to  a  fair  smelting  charge  that  obtains 
to-day  abroad — and  comparmff  the  prices  paid  in  Joplin  on  the 
dates  quoted — the  results  woulabe as  follows: 


Table  D. 


Date. 


PrioeSt 

Louia  fpelter 

per  poand. 


Sixty  per 
cent  ore  on 
Soropean 

formula. 


Joplin  baie 

price  60  per 

cent  oie. 


igOB. 

JnlyU. 

Jal7« 

AQKiHt23 

September  ( 

September  26 

Octobers 


Oenta. 
4.2875 
4.876 
4.626 
4.676 
4.625 
4.625 


$81.60 
82.60 
84.00 
84.50 
85.00 
85.00 


186.00 
84.00 
87.00 
87.00 
87.60 
88.00 


These  prices  are  those  paid  by  the  Cockerill  Zinc  Company.  From 
this  price  must  be  deducted  $1  per  unit  of  iron  in  excess  of  1  per  cent 
and  the  same  for  lead.  As  the  vast  majority  of  Joplin  ores  carry 
from  1  to  8  per  cent  of  iron  and  some  lead,  the  deductions  made  reduce 
the  price  ox  Joplin  ore  from  $1  to  $3  below  the  price  quoted. 

These  deductions  are  purely  arbitrary,  as  well-constructed  smelters 
abroad  make  no  deduction  for  ordinary  amounts  of  iron  up  to  8  per 
cent,  nor  do  they  make  deductions  for  lead  up  to  8  per  cent. 

This  makes  the  net  price  of  Joplin  zinc  ore  exactly  the  same  as  the 
European  formula.  On  this  formula  European  smelters  make  a  good 
profit  It  must  be  apparent  therefore  that  when  the  Cockerill  Zinc 
Company  admits  equfu  cost  of  smelting  here  and  abroad  that  the 
American  smelters  are  making  a  profit  jit  disposes  of  the  claim,  too, 
that  he  or  any  other  American  smelter  is  paying  more  for  zinc  ore 
than  the  price  at  which  a  European  smelter  makes  a  profit 

By  a  dose  inspection  of  Table  C,  which  gives  the  marffin  for  smelt- 
ing, it  is  readily  seen  that  in  January,  1907,  the  zinc-smelting  industry 
was  enjoying  a  high  profit  on  smelting  zinc  ores  and  had  been  enjoy- 
ing tills  excwent  profit  for  more  than  a  year  prior.  This  high  profit 
was  the  cause  of  the  great  increase  in  tne  zinc-smelting  capacity  of 
81  per  cent,  as  noted  in  the  fii^  part  of  this  brief.  It  Siows  conclu- 
sively, too,  that  zinc  smelting  is  a  commercial  proposition  which  has 
on  the  average  of  many  years  shown  a  heavy  return. 
7G041— H.  Doc.  1506,  eO-2— vol  3 7S 
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Mr.  Cockerill  refers  to  the  advance  in  ore  since  1881.  That  the 
smelters  in  the  early  nineties  did  not  run  for  patriotic  purposes  is 
evidenced  by  the  statement  made  to  me  by  the  ore  buyer  for  the  Lan- 
yons  that  the  smelter  at  Nevada,  Mo.,  built  by  the  Lanyons  cost 
$50,000  and  cleared  in  profit  the  first  year  $55,000.  The  zinc-smelting 
industry  has  not  suffered  for  any  idogth  of  time  due  to  high  prices 
paid  for  zinc  ore. 

It  must  be  evident  to  you  that  the  actual  certainties  of  a  business 
proposition  must  not  be  confused  with  the  operation  of  mining  enter- 
prises involving  considerable  uncertainty.  No  mines,  except  such  as 
are  owned  by  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  CSompany,  can  be  rehed  on  for 
profitable  operation  any  length  of  time.  The  character  and  grade 
of  the  ore  bodies  change,  and  may  play  out  altogether.  These  are 
the  diances  that  operators  must  take  m  producing  me  ore.  With  this 
uncertainty  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the.  mining  industry  be 
protected  and  sufficient  duty  placed  on  its  products  to  enable  it  to 
produce  the  ore  and  sell  at  such  price  as  would  compensate  for  in- 
vestment as  well  as  pay  the  rate  of  wages  that  is  common  in  the 
United  States.  It  must  therefore  be  clear  to  you  that  the  duty  which 
was  imposed  on  all  zinc  products  was  intended  to  cover  the  difference 
in  the  labor  cost  in  opemng  and  developing  mines  as  well  as  the  labor 
involved  in  smelting.  From  the  figures  given  above  it  is  shown  that 
the  smdters  are  not  the  ones  that  need  the  protection.  That  the  duty 
as  levied  on  the  metal  must  essentially  be  placed  on  the  ore  is  shown 
from  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  converting  this  ore  into  metal 
and  other  articles  do  not  require  as  much  protection  as  the  producers 
of  the  ore  itself.  The  levying  of  a  duty  on  zinc  ore  equal  to  the  duty 
on  tibie  metal  itself  gives  the  ore  the  proper  protection  from  competi- 
tion  from  low-priced  labor,  and  in  no  way  does  it  affect  the  smelting 
interests  beyond  preventing  them  from  destroying  our  business  by 
going  elsewhere  to  buy  their  ores  cheaply  and  obtaming  for  this  for- 
eign ore  and  for  their  own  profit  the  benefits  of  protection  given 
under  the  tariff  act  to  metal. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  makers  of  this  tariff  act  of  1897  to 
place  a  duty  on  a  product  with  the  intention  of  enabling  foreign  low- 
priced  labor  to  sell  theirgoods  at  a  price  fixed  by  our  protective  laws. 

The  smelters  in  the  Imited  Stetes  bujing  ore  from  Mexico  pur- 
chase it  on  the  basis  of  St.  Louis  quotations  for  metel,  but  in  fixing 
this  price  consider  the  possibilities  of  European  competition  and  pay 
for  me  ore  just  sufficient  to  secure  it  from  this  competition.  The 
duty  on  spelter  in  the  United  States  enables  them  in  this  way  to 
make  a  wide  margin  of  profit,  or,  as  Mr.  Cockerill  stated  before  the 
engineer  society  in  Joplm  last  June,  "  I  am  buying  ore  in  Mexico 
because  I  can  buy  it  cheaper."  This  attitude  of  Mr.  Cockerill  ex- 
plains fully  tihe  position  of  all  these  smelters  who  are  only  producing 
metal  and  not  making  by-producte  or  manufactured  good& 

A^in,  these  smelting  concerns  in  the  United  States  making  oxides 
of  zinc,  particularly  me  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  and  its  sub- 
sidiary plants,  are  heavy  purchasers  of  very  low-grade  zinc  ore  in 
Mexico;  such  ore  is  too  low  for  producing  spelter.  These  low-srade 
ores  are  bought  on  the  St.  Louis  quotations  at  a  low  price,  and  will 
assay  from  25  to  85  per  cent  zinc.  These  ores  are  being  brought  in 
practically  free  of  duty,  and  produce  on  the  average  5W)  poimds  of 
zinc  oxide  from  each  ten,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $4.50  for  treatment. 
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Oxide  of  zinc  is  protected  under  Schedule  A,  section  57,  at  1  cent 
per  i>onnd. 

It  is  a^rted  by  Mr.  Cockerill  and  other  smelting  interests  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  produce  sufficient  ore  to  pro- 
duce the  spelter  required.  This  statem^it  is  not  borne  out  b^  facts, 
except  at  such  times  as  the  price  for  all  commodities  is  high  on 
account  of  the  great  demand.  It  is  during  such  times  as  these  that 
there  is  great  activity  in  the  smelting  business,  that  new  works  are 
being  bmlt,  and  the  capacity  of  the  smelting  business  is  increased 
very  lar^y.  In  times  of  depression  the  market  becomes  stagnant. 
A  general  recession  in  busing  activity  necessarily  results  in  curtail- 
ment in  the  demand  for  particuar  products  and  a  consequent  decline 
in  prices.  On  this  curtailment  of  demand  some  smelters  must  shut 
down.  Those  not  well  managed  must  close  first  and  others  must 
reduce  their  output. 

In  1907  when  the  general  depression  swept  the  country  the  smelt- 
ing capacity  was  far  greater  tnan  the  demand  of  the  spelter  mar- 
ket. And,  further,  the  ore  supply  decreased,  owing  to  uie  drop  in 
prices.  Mine  after  mine  closed  down,  being  unable  to  meet  the  low 
price  except  at  a  great  loss,  until  the  output  became  so  small  that 
it  was  neoessaiy  for  the  smelters  to  advance  the  price  to  secure  the 
ore  required  for'  their  purposes.  And  now,  during  tiiis  depression 
the  zinc  smelters  ask  that  ore  be  kept  on  the  free  list  so  that  they 
can  so  to  Mexico  and  obtain  their  supply  at  a  lower  price  and  gretLter 
prom  to  themsdves  and  force  the  producers  of  zinc  ore  in  tms  dis- 
trict to  either  close  their  mines  or  reduce  their  wages.  One  or  the 
other  must  take  place.  If  the  smelters  can  obtain  a  free  supply  of 
ore  from  Mexico,  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  when  the  pro- 
duction of  Mexico  will  be  so  large  that  the  price  paid  there  will  con- 
trol the  market  in  the  United  States,  and  under  such  conditions  we 
must  accept  for  our  ore  such  proportionate  prices  as  are  paid  for 
Mexican  ores.  We  all  know  as  a  commercial  proposition  that  the 
price  of  a  commoditv  in  any  market  is  fixed  by  the  selling  price  in  the 
ch^pest  market  of  large  supply. 

With  such  a  large  supply  of  ore  as  is  found  in  Mexico  it  is  evident 
that  this  district  must  meet  this  competition,  which  must  result  in  the 
lowering  of  wages  and  a  general  decrease  in  product  until  the  indus- 
try is  practical^  destroyed. 

That  this  district  is  fully  capable  of  furnishing  its  proportionate 
share  of  increase  year  in  and  year  out  is  borne  out  by  the  statistics, 
and  also  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ingalls,  whom  Mr.  Cockerill  con- 
stantly refers  to  as  his  authority. 

By  reference  to  the  Mineral  Industry  for  1907,  on  page  903, 1  quote 
from  Mr.  Ingalls  as  follows:  ^  In  spite  of  the  steady  decline  in  spel- 
ter and  ore  during  the  second  half  of  1907  and  the  financial  catastro- 
?he  of  October,  the  production  of  ore  in  the  Joplin  district  and  in  the 
Wisconsin  field  showed  considerable  increase.  What  might  have 
happened  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  setback  is  manifested  by  the 
statistics  for  the  first  six  months  of  1907,  which  show  ^ipments  of 
158,000  tons  from  the  Joplin  district  and  25,000  tons  from  Wiscon- 
sin." On  pajge  899,  in  the  same  volume,  Mr.  Ingalls  states  that  the 
output  of  Wisconsin  is  steadily  increasing. 

It  requires  one  year  at  least  to  put  in  producing  condition  a  zinc 
mine  in  the  Joplin  district  after  the  prospecting  has  been  done  to 
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locate  the  ore.    The  jgood  prices  for  ore  in  1905  and  1906  stimulated 

nipecting,  and  this  resulted  in  the  increased  production  of  the 
six  months  of  1907  to  158,000  tons  ore.  New  mines  were  be- 
coming producers  when  the  financial  catastrophe  of  October,  1907, 
spreadover  the  country.  This  resulted  in  the  closing  down  of  mines 
and  reduction  of  the  output  It  arrested  prospecting  and  new  min- 
ing operations  just  at  the  time  this  district  was  beginning  to  show 
its  j)ossibilities  of  production,  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Ingalls  when  he 
intimates  that  with  continued  prosperity  the  Joplin  mstrict  wotild 
have  made  a  surprising  production. 

Another  source  of  ore  suppler  outside  of  the  Joplin  and  Wisconsin 
districts  lies  in  the  western  silver-lead  mining  regions.  Zinc  ore 
occurs  mixed  with  l^d  ores,  and  so  mixed  that  it  is  a  detriment. 
Lead  ores  carrying  zinc  when  sold  to  smelters  suffer  a  penalty  for 
the  zinc  contents.  The  zinc  blend  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  lead, 
and  is  difficult  of  separation  without  mechanical  appliances.^  A 
large  concentrating  plant,  such  as  is  required  to  handle  the  mixed 
ores  of  the  silver-lead  regions,  is  expensive.  As  a  general  proposition 
the  ores  are  low  in  grade,  and  even  with  such  separation  of  the  zinc 
from  the  lead,  the  lead  alone  with  its  silver  contents  is  not  sufficient 
in  most  cases  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  separation. 

This  separation  is  not  a  profitable  nroposition  unless  the  product 
of  zinc  so  obtained  is  salable,  and  salable  at  such  a  price  as  will  pay 
the  high  freight  rates  common  to  the  western  mountain  regions. 

All  mining  engineers  will  testify  to  the  fact  of  the  abundance  of 
these  mixed  ores  throughout  the  entire  West.  Colorado  has  become 
a  large  producer  of  these  ores,  and  even  the  remote  re^ons  of  Colo- 
rado have  added  their  quota  to  the  production  of  the  last  few  years. 

The  San  Juan  region  is  noted  for  its  large  zinc  supply,  which  re- 
quires good  prices  for  the  mines  to  operate.  Throughout  the  western 
regions  wages  are  paid  at  the  nite  of  three  to  four  dollars  per  day 
for  miners,  a  price  which  it  is  impossible  to  pay  and  compete  with 
Mexican  labor. 

To  show  the  possibilities  of  these  silver-lead  remons  the  growth  of 
the  industry  in  Leadville  is  the  best  example.  In  1898,  when  zinc 
ore  was  selling  for  $27  in  the  Joplin  district,  Leadville  was  a  com- 
parativelv  quiet  mining  camp  and  looked  upon  as  an  exhausted  camp. 
Six  months  later,  when  ore  m  the  Joplin  district  was  selling  for  $50, 
Leadville  discovered  the  value  of  its  zinc  deposits  and  took  on  re- 
newed life.  The  production  has  increased  steadily.  In  1904  Colo- 
rado produced  94,000  tons;  in  1905,  106,500  tons;  in  1906,  114,000 
tons ;  and  in  1907  Colorado  produced  142,500  tons  of  ore,  and  made 
Leadville  a  live,  active  mining  city,  with  a  great  future  before  it,  on 
account  of  the  availability  of  these  enormous  supplies  of  zinc  ore  in 
the  second  and  third  contact. 

Such  mines  as  the  Silver  Ledge  in  the  San  Juan  region  of  XTolo- 
rado,  of  little  value  as  producers  of  silver-lead  ores  alone,  are  now 
working  at  a  profit  with  the  demand  for  zinc  ores.  It  is  such  camps 
as  these  that  well  illustrate  the  possibilities  of  the  entire  western 
mining  country  as  a  zinc-ore  producer. 

I  be^  further  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  made  by  one  of 
the  ofiicials  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  that  the  ore  supply  of 
the  mine  belonging  to  that  company  in  New  Jersey  was  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  present  production  for  sixty  years. 
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By  reference  to  the  Mineral  Industry  it  will  be  noted  that  every 
State  in  the  West  has  become  more  or  less  zinc  producers. 

Mr.  Cockerill  states  in  his  brief  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  zinc 
ore^  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  exports  of  zinc  ore,  zinc  oxide,  and 
spelter. 


Tablb  ISLSwportB. 


Zlnoore. 

Zinc  oxide. 

Spelter. 

1896 

2bn«. 
2,324 
9,251 
11,782 
23,311 
42,062 
44,146 
66,738 
89,411 
85, 9U 
80,946 
27,720 
20,362 

Tbnt. 

Tona, 

10,160 

14.246 

10,499 

6,756 

22,411 

8,390 

8,2»7 

1,521 

10,073 

6,576 

4,670 

668 

M97 

1,859 
8,925 
6,843 
6656 
4,561 
6,868 
7,216 
8,157 
U.280 
16,678 
18.266 

law 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 ' 

1906 

ma ;; 

1907 

Taking  the  exports  during  the  year  1906,  which  is  the  year  quoted 
in  which  Mr.  Cockerill  states  that  89,000  tons  of  ore  were  imported 
from  Mexico  and  elsewhere,  we  find  from  Table  E  the  exports  were 
as  follows,  showing  the  exports  equal  to  the  imports  of  ore  m  1906  : 

Tons. 
Zinc  ore , 27, 720 

zinc  oxide,  15,578  tons,  equivalent  to  Mexican  ore 44,500 

Spelter,  4,670  tons*  equivalent  to  Mexican  ore 15,600 

Total 87, 720 

This  completely  and  absolutely  refutes  his  statement  that  there 
would  have  been  a  shortage  of  metal  in  1906  unless  the  zinc  smelters 
had  obtained  their  Mexican  supjply,  and  proves  conclusiyely  that  un- 
der active  conditions  the  mines  m  the  United  States  were  able  to  sup- 
ply in  that  year  all  the  ore  necessary  for  American  consumption  of 
oxide  and  metaL 

I  therefore  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  appar- 
ent shortage  of  ore,  and^  further,  that  the  increased  output  from  the 
Joplin  district,  Wisconsm,  and  Colorado  was  giving  every  practical 
proof  that  the  mines  were  rising  to  the  demands  of  the  American 
metal  market. 

As  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  duty  on  zinc  ore,  so  that  the  min- 
ing industries  of  the  United  States  should  be  properly  protected  from 
importations,  I  beg  to  again  refer  to  Mr.  CockeriU's  favorite  author, 
Mr.  W.  R.  Ingalfa,  to  refute  Mr.  CockeriU's  own  statement.  On 
page  916,  Mineral  Industry,  1907,  after  a  discussion  of  the  vast 
supplies  of  ore  which  have  come  to  the  front  in  Australia,  Japan, 
and  other  places,  he  states: 

Hie  plethora  of  raw  material  In  Mexico,  Australia,  and  other  sonrces  has  an 
Important  effect  upon  the  world's  market  for  spelter,  for  It  has  cnt  off  all  hope 
that  the  United  States  will  become  any  exporter  of  spelter ;  on  the  contrary,  It 
la  to  be  ftered  that  more  frequently  than  nsnal  the  price  of  spelter  In  the 
United  States  wm  have  to  be  reduced  in  order  to  prevent  importations,  in  spite 
of  the  protectlye  tariff  of  li  cents  per  pound. 
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You  will  note  that  it  is  feared  that  spelter  must  come  down  to  pre- 
yent  importations;  and  if  there  is  no  duty  on  ore  the  zinc  industi^ 
will  be  menaced  by  both  free  ore  and  importations  of  metal,  a  condi- 
tion which  would  paralyze  the  industry  of  this  section  and  destroy 
the  entire  zinc-mining  mdustiy  of  the  Western  State&  How  this 
supply  of  free  ore  would  affect  the  smelters  is  evidenced  by  the  new 
convention  of  German  smelters  recently  organized  to  rebate  tiie 
price  of  metal  in  Europe.  According  to  the  terms  of  this  conven- 
tion, the  product  of  German  spelter  is  to  be  sold  throudi  the  three 
neat  metal  houses  of  Grermany,  viz,  the  Metalgesellschaft,  of  Fmnk- 
fort;  Beer,  Sondheimer  &  Co.;  and  Aron  Hirsh  &  Son.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  convention  will  extend  to  other  zinc-producinff  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  aU  three 
of  these  firms  are  interested  m  the  zinc-smelting  industries  of  the 
United  States.  Beer,  Sondheimer  &  Co.  are  mterested  in  zinc- 
smelting  plant  at  Bartlesville^  Okla. ;  the  Metalgesellschaft  Company 
are  interested  with  the  American  Metal  Company;  and  Aron  Hirsn 
&  Son  have  interests  in  the  zinc  smelting  of  the  United  States  through 
their  agents  here. 

This  abundance  of  the  world's  supply  of  ore  referred  to  permits 
combination  or  an  agreement  of  the  smelters  to  regulate  price  and 
make  a  high  charge  for  treatment.  This  has  taken  place  in  Europe, 
and  would  be  repeated  here  if  zinc  ore  was  permittea  free  entry  into 
the  United  States. 

The  contention  of  those  opposed  to  the  levy  of  a  duty  on  zinc  ores 
fall,  since  the  statistics  given  prove  conclusively  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  zinc  ores  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  compete  with 
foreign  ores;  further  that  the  evidence  ziven  herein  shows  that  the 
zinc  mines  of  the  United  States  can  produce  all  the  ore  required  by 
the  smelters  for  the  domestic  consumption  of  metal  and  that  the 
production  of  ores  is  increasing  with  the  demand  as  long  as  the  zinc 
smelters  pay  fair  prices  for  the  ore. 

To  conclude,  I  call  the  committee's  attention  to — 

(1)  The  labor  cost  in  producing  zinc  ores. 

(2)  The  comparative  cost  of  smelting. 

(3)  The  increase  in  the  supplies  of  zinc  ores  in  the  United  States 
to  meet  the  demands  of  this  country. 


(^)  The  abundance  of  foreign  ore  supplies. 


The  possibilities  of  decline  in  spelter  prices  due  to  these  abun- 
dant supplies  of  foreign  ore  to  prevent  importations  of  metal  in  spite 
of  the  auty  of  1^  cents  per  pound  on  metal. 

I  ask,  therefore,  that  on  aU  importations  of  zinc-bearing  ores  a  duty 
be  assessed  at  the  rate  of  li  cents  per  pound  on  the  zinc  contents. 
Yours,  truly. 

Axel  O.  Ihlseno, 
Mining  Engineer  and  General  Manager 

Oronogo  Circle  Mining  Company. 
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81 ATEMEHT  OF  MISSOTTBI-KAHSAS  ZmC-KINIirO  DISTBICTS  BELA- 

nvE  TO  zmc  mihihg,  sirBionsD  by  axel  o.  ihlseho. 

Washingtok,  D.  C,  December  17^  1908. 

COMMITTSB  OK  WaTB  Ain>  MsANS, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Gentlemen:  The  following  statement  of  facts  and  argument  in 
favor  of  a  specific  duty  on  afl  imported  zinc  ores  is  made  in  behalf 
of  the  zinc-mine  operators  and  zinc  miners  of  the  Missouri-Kansas 
or  Ozark  district.  This  includes  the  areas  of  Jasper,  Lawrence,  and 
Newton  counties,  Mo. ;  southeastern  Kansas,  northeastern  OUahomaj 
and  northwestern  Arkansas. 

The  Joplin  district  folio.  No.  148,  issued  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  in  1907,  states  that  the  Joplin  district  is  of  the 
average  length  from  east  to  west  about  27  miles,  and  the  width 
from  norfli  to  south  is  17  miles,  and  that  the  area  of  the  district  is 
about  476  s(][uare  miles.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  the  other  camps  of 
the  Ozark  district  in  addition  will  more  than  double  this  area. 

In  1850  lead  ore  was  discovered  at  Granby,  Newton  County,  Mo., 
%tA  has  been  mined  there  since  that  date.  Zinc  ore  was  found  with 
the  lead  ore,  but  was  cast  aside  as  valueless. 

Missouri  Geological  Survey,  Volume  VI  (published  in  1894),  at 
pages  7  and  8  of  preface,  declares  that  the  mming  of  zinc  ore  in  the 
Ozark  district  began  about  1874;  that  the  production  grew  rapidly 
from  the  beginning;  that  the  total  output  then  nearly  equaled  the 
combined  total  productions  of  all  other  States  in  the  Union,  amount- 
ing to  about  1^00,000  tons  of  zinc  ore,  equivalent  to  nearly  500,000 
tons  of  metal,  of  the  value  of  $50,000,000.  The  annual  production 
of  zinc  ore  then  was  considerably  over  100,000  tons. 

In  advance  sheets  from  Voliune  X,  Missouri  Bureau  of  (reolosy 
and  Mines,  by  Dr.  E.  K.  Buckley,  director  and  state  geologist  (piu>- 
lished  November  1, 1907) ,  at  page  8,  it  is  said : 

The  world's  production  of  spelter  in  1006  amounted  to  775,871  tons;  of  this 
amount  the  United  States  produced  224J70  tons,  or  29  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Of  the  total  production  in  the  United  States  the  Ozark  region,  comprising  parts 
of  Missouri,  Kansas^  Arkansas,  and  Indian  Territory,  furnished  136,061  tons, 
or  60.6  per  cent  Missouri  alone  produced  58  per  cent,  or  nearly  17  per  cent  of 
the  world's  output 

In  1906  the  United  States  produced  847,695  tons  of  pig  lead.  During  the 
same  year  the  Ozark  region  produced  118,107  tons,  or  82.5  per  cent  of  the  total ; 
of  this  amount  Missouri  produced  111,075  tons^  or  81.9  per  c«it 

In  the  production  of  zinc  Missouri  ranks  first;  in  the  production  of  lead 
Missouri  ranks  second,  being  surpassed  only  by  Idaho.  In  the  combined  pro- 
duction of  lead  and  zinc  the  output  of  Missouri  is  greater  than  that  of  Idaho, 
the  next  State  In  production,  by  123,788  tons.  In  other  words,  the  combined 
output  of  lead  and  zinc  from  Missouri  is  more  than  double  that  of  Idaho  and 
nearly  equals  the  combined  output  of  Idaho,  Colorado,  and  Utah,  the  three 
States  ranking  next  to  Missouri  in  production. 

In  1906  and  1907  there  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  800  shafts  being  oper- 
ated In  the  southwestern  Missouri  lead  and  zinc  district 

At  page  4  it  is  said: 

Not  only  does  the  Ozark  region  excd  in  the  production  of  lead  and  zinc,  but 
■he  also  excels  in  quality  of  ores  and  metals  produced  therefrom.  The  zinc 
blende  mined  in  this  region  hovers  constantly  about  the  60  per  cent  mark, 
while  the  galena  seldom  assays  less  than  80  per  cent  metallic  lead.  Missouri 
■oft  pig  lead  is  known  the  world  orer  as  being  of  superior  quality. 
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But  the  advance  statement  of  the  United  States  Geoloe;ical  Survey 
for  1907  on  ^^  Production  of  lead,"  shows  that  the  lead  production 
of  Miffiouri  increased  in  1907  over  the  1906  production  by  11,780 
tons^  and  exceeded  the  1907  Idaho  production  by  10,280  tons,  thus 
placing  Missouri  in  first  place  in  point  of  lead  production. 

In  the  early  days  of  zinc  mining  only  the  very  rich  "  pockets  "  of 
ore  were  mined.  It  is  of  record  that  the  Hatton  lot  (200  leet  square) 
produced  over  $300,000  worth  of  lead  and  zinc  ore.  Half  of  two 
lots  on  the  famous  Victor  Mining  Company's  land  produced  $275,000 
worth  of  zinc  ore.  The  Paxton  land  in  Joplin,  covering  several  lots, 
produced  from  1877  to  1893,  inclusive,  $630,000  worth  of  ore,  mainly 
lead.  These,  of  course,  were  among  the  largest  yields,  but  many 
others  approximated  them  and  a  large  num^r  of  properties  have 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  $100,000  per  acre;  and  these  returns  are  the 
more  remarkable  because  they  were  made  during  the  days  of  crude 
mining  methods  and  very  low  ore  prices.  Thirty  years  ago  the  horse 
"bolster"  raised  the  rich  ore  from  these  shallow  "pockets'*  and 
hand  jigs,  operated  by  men,  cleaned  the  ore  and  separated  the  zinc 
concentrates  from  the  gangue. 

As  these  shallow  pockets  became  exhausted  it  was  necessary  to 
mine  deeper  than  50  to  75  feet ;  and  with  deeper  mining  was  intro- 
duced the  steam  plant,  with  pumps  and  concentrating  mills  of  76  to 
100  tons  capacity  per  ten-hour  smft  The  average  depth  of  mining 
during  this  period  was  about  150  feet. 

During  the  past  few  years,  with  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the 
deposits  of  very  rich  ore,  the  industry  has  come  to  depend  largely 
for  ite  supply  of  ore  upon  the  leaner  but  more  extensive  and  de- 
pendable "  sheet  ground  "  deposits.  With  the  good  prices  for  zinc 
concentrates  prevalent  during  1905  and  1906,  the  influence  of  which 
caused  the  development  of  many  mines  in  these  lean  deposits^  ore 
containing  as  little  as  4  per  cent  zinc  blende  can  be  profitably  mined. 

The  plant  and  equipment  required  for  the  economical  mining  and 
milling  of  these  ores  is  large  and  elaborate.  The  mills  and  the  sur- 
face plant  to-day  vary  in  capacity  from  250  tons  to  500  tons  per  ten- 
hour  day  and  cost  from  $20,000  to  $50,000,  while  ten  years  ago  a  75 
or  100  ton  mill  costing  from  $6,000  to  $10,000  was  the  up-to-date 
structure.  The  cost  of  prospecting,  sinking  shafts,  and  devdoping 
the  .undergroimd  workings  is  usually  about  as  much  as  the  milling 
plant,  bringing  the  cost  of  a  mine,  in  condition  to  operate  profitably, 
up  to  from  $40,000  to  $100,000. 

With  the  most  careful  scrutiny  of  the  results  of  prospecting  and 
developing  by  experienced  operators,  many  failures  are  recorded. 
The  business  is  correspondingly  hazardous;  and  as  the  life  of  the 
mines  is  short  (five  years  at  most)  a  very  large  percentage  of  profit 
must  be  derived  for  this  short  time  to  justify  the  risk  and  expense  of 
such  undertakings. 

In  proof  of  these  facts  we  quote  at  some  length  from  Mineral 
Resources  of  the  United  Stetes,  1906,  at  page  470,  which  says  of  the 
Joplin,  or  southwest  Missouri,  district: 

The  Increased  production  In  1906  was  the  result  of  several  factors,  primarily 
strong  demand  and  high  prices ;  secondarily,  the  development  of  new  ore  bodies, 
improvement  in  milling  practice,  a  significant  hicrease  in  mill  capacity,  and  an 
extension  of  utilization  of  natural  gas. 

The  expansion  of  productive  ground  In  Missouri  has  been  by  proving 
extensive  "  sheet "  deposits,  especiaUy  In  the  Webb  City,  Oronogo,  and  Garter- 
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TiUe  area;  by  dlscoyerlng  " sheet **  deposits  at  greater  depths  than  hitherto 
known;  and  by  making  a  new  deep  record  at  Aurora  by  finding  ore  at  300  feet. 
Drilling  has  located  many  other  new  bodies,  including  important  discoveries 
south  and  southeast  of  Joplin,  In  the  Gran  by  area.  These  newly  proved  deeper 
deposits  have  not  been  sufildently  explored  as  yet  to  determine  their  extent  or 
richness.  The  main  Increase  in  production  were  by  Alba-Neck  City,  which  sup- 
plied about  two-thirds  of  the  total  amount  of  gain  in  mining  in  Missouri,  and 
by  Oronogo,  which  contributed  about  one-sixth  of  that  increase.  Webb  City 
and  Carterville,  in  which  the  largest  extension  of  productive  ground  was  made, 
a  little  more  than  held  their  own,  and  Joplin  fell  off  1,740  tons. 

These  important  discoveries  and  reserves  have  led  to  a  notable  increase  in 
capacity  and  number  of  mills.  Thus  while  a  100-ton  mill  was  only  recently  re- 
garded as  the  limit  of  capacity,  now  mills  of  200  to  300  tons  capacity  are  not 
unconmion,  and  the  American  Zinc,  Lead  and  Smelting  Company  has  four  new 
600-ton  mills,  and  the  Underwriters  Land  Company  is  operating  a  mill  of  1,000 
tons  capacity  (reported  to  be  the  largest  zinc  mill  In  the  world),  equipped  with 
the  most  complete  labor-saving  devices  and  according  to  best  modem  milling 
practice.  Larger,  heavier,  and  improved  milling  machinery  is  being  generally 
adopted.  As  a  direct  result  of  these  milling  improvements,  a  gain  of  from  5  to 
7  per  cent  in  extraction  is  reported. 

These  factors,  together  with  increased  utilization  of  natural  gas,  have  brought 
about  a  significant  decrease  in  cost  On  the  other  hand,  this  gain  has  been 
nearly  balanced  by  a  considerable  rise  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  of  certain  sup- 
plies. Thus  "  drill  runners  "  now  receive  $3  per  eight  hours,  muckers  ^2.50  per 
eight  hours,  Jig  men  $3.50  to  $4  for  ten  hours,  and  surface  laborers  $2.50  for  ten 
hours. 

Based  on  the  record  of  Dr.  .E.  R.  Buckley,  above  mentioned,  we 
present  the  foUowine  tabulation  of  developed  mining  propositions  in 
the  three  counties  of  Jasper,  Lawrence,  and  Newton,  Mo.,  for  1906 
and  1907: 

Mines  equipped  with  power  concentrating  plants 530 

Mines  equipped  with  hand  Jigs 14 

Tailing  mills 4 

Custom  mills . 4 

Shafts  in  ore 1 102 

Prospects;  no  concentrating  plants 38 

Including  the  mines  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  are  in  the  entire  Missouri-Kansas  mining  district 
over  600  mines  equipped  with  power  concentrating  plants.  These 
mines  are  not  controlled  or  operated  by  a  pool,  trust,  or  combination. 
Probably  over  90  per  cent  of  them  are  owned  by  individual  operators 
and  distinct  corporations. 

Within  thirty  years  this  district  has  grown  and  developed  through 
individual  pluck  and  energy.  It  has  always  been  essentially  a  "  poor 
man's  "  country.  There  is  no  labor  union  among  the  miners  of  this 
district,  nor  is  foreign  labor  employed.  The  miners  and  laborers  of 
the  entire  district  are  strictly  American  and  live  according  to  Ameri- 
can ideals;  many  of  them  own  their  own  homes.  A  (£urch  is  in 
every  mining  camp.  The  children  attend  the  public  schools.  Elec- 
tric railway  and  telephone  service  reach  all  the  camps  and  connect 
them  with  distant  points.    Daily  mail  service  is  supplied. 

In  fine,  the  average  miner  knows  something  about  politics  and  the 
world-wide  events  of  the  day.  Many  former  miners,  who  found  good 
prospects  bv  the  sweat  of  meir  brow,  have  sold  the  same  at  a  good 
profit  and  have  attained  positions  of  responsibility  and  affluence  in 
uie  district.  And  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  they  remain  with  us  and 
support  the  district  with  their  money  and  ^eir  influence. 
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With  the  immffliHft  growth  of  this  district  within  the  last  thirty 
years  have  come  metropolitan  cities  aggrepiting  over  100,000  inhah- 
itants,  containing  light,  heat,  and  power  puuits,  paved  streets,  sewer- 
age and  water  svst^ns;  in  fine,  all  the  modem  conveniences  which 
make  life  worth  living. 

Joplin  contains  one  of  the  finely  equipped  hotels  of  the  country. 
And  Jasper  CSounty,  with  more  than  100,000  people  in  1907,  shipped 
$20^50,000  of  ^^  surplus  ^\  product,  more  than  half  of  which  came 
from  her  mines  and  quarries. 

As  showing  the  fi;reat  development  and  immense  value  of  produc- 
tion of  the  Joplin  mstrict  withm  the  last  thirty-five  years,  Tables  C, 
D,  and  E  of  the  appendix  prove  the  following: 

Production  of  sine  ore,  187a-1894 $20,620,727 

Production  of  sine  and  lead  ore,  1805-1899 30, 194, 760 

Ptoductlon  of  Bine  ore,  1900  to  date 82. 984, 663 

Production  of  lead  ore,  1900  to  date 17, 670,700 

Total . 157,879,768 

In  1906  the  Missouri-Kansas  district  produced  30.81  per  cent  of 
the  tonnage  of  zinc  ores  of  all  ^ades  mined  in  the  Umted  States, 
and  68.13  per  cent  of  the  spelter  derived  from  United  States  ores. 

In  1907  the  Missouri-Kansas  district  produced  81.74  per  cent  of 
the  tonnage  of  zinc  ores  of  all  nades  mined  in  the  Unit^  States, 
and  70.75  per  cent  of  the  s^ter  derived  from  United  States  ores. 

Now  contrast  the  conditions  of  Mexican  mines  and  the  status  of 
the  Mexican  miner. 

The  social  and  domestic  condition  of  Mexican  miners  is  extremely 
low.  The  average  man,  with  his  family,  lives  in  a  one-room  shack, 
mud  house,  stone  hut,  or  dugout  alons  some  bank. 

The  meals  are  of  spat  meat,  tortiUuEis.  boiled  pumpkin,  beans,  and 
coffee.  Stoves  are  K>und  onW  in  the  better  houses.  Tlie  laborer's 
meal  is  cooked  over  a  little  fire  between  stones.  At  meal  time  the 
family  squats  around  the  fire^  at  night  all  huddle  in  blankets  on  tiie 
floor.  This  is  the  condition  m  every  camp.  The  high-priced  labor 
alone  affords  ordinary  meals  and  sleeps  on  cots. 

C!omparin^  Mexican  living  conditions  with  the  same  conditions 
in  the  Jopkn  district,  hereinbefore  described,  the  comparison  of 
wages  paid  to  Mexican  miners  and  Joplin  miners,  as  scheduled 
below,  is  interesting: 
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The  importations  of  zinc  ore  from  Mexico  consist  of  (1)  calamine 
or  silicate  of  zinc;  (2)  carbonate  of  zinc;  (8)  mixed  silicate  and  car- 
bonate of  zinc;  (4)  Diende,  both  black  and  rosin. 

L  Calamine  or  silicate,  of  zinc  is  mined  in  two  places.  The  prin- 
dpal  mine  producing  tliis  is  at  Charcos^  near  San  Luis  PotosL 
Tnis  mine  contains  enormous  quantities  oi  ore,  miding  from  25  to 
35  per  cent  zinc  contents,  scattered  through  the  hill  or  small  moun- 
tain and  extending  to  a  considerable  depth.  The  production  has 
been  large. 

2.  The  carbonates  and  mixed  carbonates  occur  as  far  south  as  San' 
Luis  Potosi  and  from  Zacatecas  to  Qiihuahua  on  the  western  bound- 
ary. Thej  vary  in  percenta^  from  25  to  45  per  cent  The  pro- 
duction of  these  mixed  ores  is  incalculable;  the  ore  is  found  easily, 
and  the  only  deposits  worked  are  within  40  miles  of  a  railroad. 
These  ores  are  the  great  sources  of  supply  now  in  Mexico  for  pro- 
ducing cheap  spelter  in  the  United  States.  They  occur  in  massive 
pockets  and  soud  sheets.  They  are  frequently  very  extensive,  as  in 
the  mines  of  St.  Eulalia  near  Chihuahua. 

8.  The  blendes  are  rosin  blende  in  Neuvo  Leon,  mixed  lead  and 
zinc  ores  at  V aUecillo,  and  the  blac^  blende  associated  with  silver  ores. 
Probably  the  most  extensive  body  of  blende  yet  found  in  Mexico  is 
now  mined  at  Minanca  by  the  Calera  Mining  Company.  The  ship- 
ments aggregate  1^000  tons  monthlv. 

Zinc  ore  bodies  m  the  State  of  Chihuahua  are  found  in  the  follow- 
ing camps: 

1.  Near  Picachos  on  EL  C,  M  &  O.  K.  B.,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State,  less  than  100  miles  from  Presidio  del  Norte,  on  the  Texas 
border.    jProduoes  mainly  carbonate  ores. 

2.  Santa  Eulalia  camp,  near  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  produces  car- 
bonate ore  exclusively. 

8.  Near  San  Ysidro,  in  west  central  part  of  the  State,  on  Chihua- 
hua and  Pacific  Railroad,  produces  sulphide  ores. 

4.  The  Almoloya  camp,  the  Parral  camp,  and  the  Santa  Barbara 
district,  in  southern  part  of  the  State.  Almoloya  produces  carbonate 
and  silicate  ores.    Parral  and  Santa  Barbara  produce  sulphides  only. 

A  conservative  estimate  allows  a  summary  of  at  least  a  million 
tons  of  crude  zinc  ore,  more  or  less  well  exposed,  in  the  State  of  Chi- 
huahua. 

Near  Picachos  there  are  50,000  tons;  in  Santa  Eulalia,  100,000 
tons;  near  San  Ysidro,  200,000  tons;  at  Almoloya,  50,000  tons;  and 
around  Parral  and  Santa  Barbara,  600,000  tons. 

Regarding  mine  development,  all  possible  conditions  are  present. 
Some  are  reached  by  the  smiplest  tunnel  adits,  the  ore  being  found  at 
or  above  the  tunnel  level.  In  such  caisea  the  ore  is  simply  broken 
down,  shoveled  or  run  through  chutes  into  the  mine  cars,  and  pushed 
to  the  open. 

In  other  mines  the  ore  is  found  at  moderate  depths  from  100  to  400 
feet:  this  ore  is  reached  by  shaft 

The  carbonate  ores  and  silicate  ores  require  the  merest  hand  sort- 
ing or  none  at  all. 

The  sulphide  ores  present  difficult  and  complex  milling  problems. 

Formerly  zinc  has  oeen  a  detriment  in  all  sulphide  ores,  which  were 
valued  for  their  silver-lead  content 
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The  art  of  separating  and  utilizing  this  zinc  content  is  now  in  foil 
development    From  a  detriment  it  is  now  a  valuable  product 

Beports  £rom  Uiese  mines  are  condensed  as  follows,  showing  ore 
deposits  and  showing  low  costs  of  mine  op^erating: 

Santo  Domingo  mine,  operated  by  Chihuahua  Mining  Company, 
and  El  Potosi  minci  operated  by  El  Potosi  Mining  Company;  prac- 
tically same  company  and  the  same  ore  body;  16  miles  east  of  Chi- 
huahua; two  narrow-gauge  roads  connect  with  Mexican  Central  at 
Chihuahua;  ore  carbonate  exclusively;  not  beins  worked  to  capacity; 

Production  about  800  tons  lead-silver  ore,  and  about  120  tons  car- 
onate  zinc  daily;  shipped  by  Chihuahua  Mining  Company  Septem- 
bei^ctober  20, 1908,  2,725  tons,  84  per  cent;  shipped  by  Potosi  Min- 
ing Company,  May-October  20,  1908,  9,869.5  tons,  88  per  cent;  per- 
centage as  designated  by  shippers.  Carbonate  ore  was  unoovered  in 
developing  silver  mines.  Is  broken  down,  hoisted,  and  shipped  with- 
out sorting.  Heavy  hoisting  machinery  to  handle  large  prt)duction; 
mine  dry;  no  pumping  or  timbering.  Exposed  200,000  tons;  rent 
shelter  to  miners;  company  store. 

Mining  and  transportation  to  Chihuahua 1 (4. 00 

Freight  from  Chlhaahua  to  Kansas  smelters G.  67 

Total  cost  at  smelter 9.67 

Calera  mine,  6  miles  from  San  Ysidro,  a  station  on  the  C.  &  P. 
B.  R,  connected  by  private  narrow-gauge  road;  ore  sulphides  will 
run  nearly  50  per  cent  concentrates;  is  producing  about  80  tons  zinc 
sulphide,  45  per  cent  metal,  and  16  tons  silver-lead  concentrates  per 
day;  not  worked  to  capacity;  large  amount  of  ore  piled  up  ready 
for  milling;  ore  body  reached  by  adit  near  foot  of  nil! ;  shaft  for 
future  use;  100-ton  mill  recentlv  constructed;  dry  separation;  -ore 
delivered  to  mill  in  1,000-pouna  cars;  man  or  mule  power;  hand 
drilling  by  contract,  12i  cents  per  foot;  mining  chief  labor  cost. 
Exposed  200,000  tons. 

Ton. 

Cost  milling  and  mining $6.50 

Freight  to  Chihuahua 2. 50 

Freight  to  El  Paso 1.T2 

Freight  to  Kansas  smelters ^ 3.85 

Total  cost  at  smelter 13.57 

Jose  La^o  mine,  4  mUes  to  Picachos,  on  Kansas  City^  Mexico  Orient 
Baikoad,  less  than  100  miles  froin  Presidio  del  Norte,  on  Texas 
border,  to  which  railroad  is  now  being  built :  when  railroad  is  com- 
pleted it  will  be  more  favorably  situated  tor  shipping  to  United 
States  than  an^  mine  in  Mexico.  At  present  ore  is  frei^ted  4  miles 
and  shipped  via  Chihuahua;  ore  carbonate  and  sulphide  zinc,  the 
latter  not  mined  at  present;  carbonate  lead  free  45  per  cent  metallic 
contents.  Ore  is  broken  down;  run  to  open,  hand  sorted,  and  loaded 
into  freight  wagons;  no  power  is  used ;  practically  the  only  cost  is  for 
labor.    Ore  exposed,  50,000  tons. 

Cost  mhiing  and  sorting fB.7i 

Hauling 1.50 

Freight  to  Kansas  smeltery 7.07 

Total  coat 12.83 
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EDfiineering  and  Mining  Journal,  January  4,  1908,  jpage  69,  says 
that  3ie  zinc  properties  in  tlie  Monterey  district  and  in  Chihuahua 
have  attracted^ sudi  attention  during  1907,  that  the  ores  offered  for 
sale  were  sufficient  to  maintain  separate  agencies  of  five  different 
smelting  a»npanies  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  ship- 
ments out  of  Chihuahua  over  the  Mexican  Central  were  r^;ular  until 
arrested  by  the  freight  congestion  in  the  late  summer. 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  September  26, 1908,  at  page  640, 
says  mat  the  Calera  mine  had  closed  a  contract  for  the  shipment  of 
6,000  tons  of  zinc  ore  to  the  works  of  the  United  Zinc  and  Chemical 
Company  at  Ida,  Kans.,  and  that  the  present  output  consists  of  about 
4  cais  01  concentrates  weekly. 

0BB8  OF  ziNa 

Sphalerite,  or  zinc  blende;  zinc  sulphide,  containing  sulphur  33 
per  cent  and  zinc  67  per  cent  This  ore  forms  the  chief  production  of 
die  Missouri-Kansas  district. 

Smithsonite,  or  zinc  carbonate,  containing  metallic  zinc  52  per  cent 

It  ^  is  one  of  the  most  important  ores  of  zinc.  It  occurs  almost  in- 
variably associated  with  the  silicates,  together  with  which  it  is  ex- 
tfflisiyely  employed  for  the  production  of  spelter.'' 

^  Calamine  was  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  the  carbonate  of 
zinc,  alUiou^  they  differ  materially  from  one  another  in  both  chem- 
ical and  physical  characteristics."  Is  a  hydrous-silicate  of  zinc.  Con- 
tains metallic  zinc  54.3  per  cent 

It  will  Uius  be  seen  that  calamine  (free  of  duty  under  paragraph 
514  of  the  Dinglejr  bill)  is  a  very  important  ore  of  zinc  The  Board 
of  General  Appraisers  and  Judge  Bums,  in  the  circuit  court  of  the 
Ifnited  States,  southern  district  of  Texas,  have  ruled  that  calamine 
includes  both  the  carbonates  and  both  the  silicates  of  zinc.  But  the 
definitions  above  mven  are  taken  from  Dana,  the  recognized  Ameri- 
can authority,  and  from  other  standard  works  on  mineralogy. 

As  the  carbonate  and  silicate  of  zinc  exists  in  such  immense  deposits 
in  Mexico,  it  is  confidently  claimed  that  Confess  in  drafting  the  new 
tariff  bill  will  strike  calamine  from  the  free  list  and  make  it  dutiable 
as  a  zinc  ore. 

We  ask  the  Congress  to  place  upon  all  zinc  ores,  including  calamine, 
a  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound  upon  the  metallic  contents  of  the  ore. 
This  means  that  a  iO  per  cent  ore  would  pay  a  duty  of  $12  per  ton ; 
a  50  per  cent  ore  a  duty  of  $15  per  ton;  and  a  60  per  cent  ore  a  duty 
of  $18. 

Such  duty  is  perfectly  defensible  from  the  standpoint  of  the  domes- 
tic producer  of  zinc  ore.  Mr.  A.  B.  Cockerill,  who  is  a  large  smelter 
in  Kansas  of  both  Mexican  and  Joplin  ores,  in  June,  1908,  in  a  speech 
at  Joplin,  admitted  that  Joplin  could  not  produce  ore  for  less  than 
$40  per  ton ;  and  charitably  invited  all  Joplin  mines  to  stop  operations 
nntu  the  spelter  market  would  warrant  the  payment  of  the  price. 
In  the  meantime  he  would  continue  to  import  Mexican  ore  to  keep 
has  smelteries  running.  He  also  admitted  that  with  spelter  at  $5  in 
the  St  Louis  market  he  couldprocure  1  o.  b.  the  Kansas  smeltery 
Mexican  ore  for  $18  per  ton.  This  Mexican  ore  averages  about  40  per 
cent  metallic  contents. 
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Now,  $18,  40  per  cent  Mexican  an  makes  the  60  per  cent  Joplin 
ore  worth  $27  per  ton,  without  any  protection  of  tariff  duty;  but  1^ 
cents  du^  as  proposed  would  require  Mr.  Cockerill  to  pay  $27  per 
ton  for  his  Mexican  ore;  and  raise  the  price  of  Joplin  ore  to  $i6. 

CockeriU  admits,  and  the  En^eering  and  Mining  Journal  (see  Ap- 
pendix F)  sa]rs,  that  the  Joplm  price  of  ore  must  be  maintained  at 
|40  per  ton  to  snow  a  profit  to  the  operator.  The  tabulation  of  min- 
ing costs  (see  Appendix  F)  shows  practically  the  same  conclusion. 

ABOUMSNT. 

The  zinc-ore  producers  of  the  United  States  ask  for  a  duty -of  1^ 
cents  per  pound  on  the  metallic  contents  of  all  zinc  ores,  and,  in  doing 
so,  feel  that  they  need  and  should  have  this  duty  to  protect  them 
against  foreign  importations.  Mexican  ore  can  be  laid  down  at  the 
Kansas  smelters  at  $11.82  per  ton,  actual  cost  for  40  per  cent  ore 
(Appendix.  Table  H).  This  would  make  the  cost  of  60  per  cent  ore 
(which  is  the  standard  grade  for  the  Joplin  district)  $17.78  per  ton. 
A  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound,  as  proposed,  on  60  per  cent  ore  would 
be  $18  per  ton,  or  a  total  of  $35.78  per  ton  for  Mexican  ore  at  Kansas 
smelters,  while  the  ore  in  the  Joplin  district,  under  normal  conditions, 
costs  $8t.78  per  ton  (see  Appendix  F),  which  includes  royidty  and 
amortization  charfl;e. 

The  Mexicans  nave,  practically  and  comparatively,  no  capital 
invested  in  equipment  and  development  in  most  of  the  mines;  it  is 
simply  a  quarrying  proposition  (see  Appendix  A^  exhibits  2, 3, 4,  and 
6)  and  hauling  the  ore  to  the  railroads  and  loadmg  on  cars  for  ship- 
ment ;  while  in  the  Missouri-Kansas  district  the  average  investment  is 
about  $37,000  per  plant  (see  App^idix  Q).  Labor  cost  in  Mexico  is 
about  $2  per  ton  (Appendix  Et).  Labor  cost  in  the  Missouri-Kansas 
district  is  $17.02  per  ton  (see  Appendix  F),  or  a  difference  of  $15.02 
per  ton  in  favor  of  the  Mexican  ore.  Total  average  cost,  including 
supplies  and  loading  on  cars  in  Mexico,  is  $4.91  per  ton ;  in  Missouri- 
Kansas  district  the  average  cost,  including  supplies,  is  $28.62  per  ton, 
or  a  difference  in  favor  of  Mexican  ore  of  $23.71  per  ton.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  freight  on  Mexican  ore  is  $6.91  per  ton,  while  loading 
and  freight  on  Jopun  ore  is  about  $1.20  per  ton.  The  difference  in 
favor  of  the  Joplin  ore  is  $5.71,  which  maKCs  $18  per  ton  in  favor  of 
the  Mexican  ore.  But  since  it  takes  one  and  one-half  (li)  tons  of 
Mexican  ore  to  equal  1  ton  of  Joplin  ore,  there  should  oe  denoted 
from  the  $18  one-half  of  the  total  cost  of  laying  Mexican  ore  down 
at  the  smelter,  which  is  $5.91.  leaving  $12.09  m  &vor  of  the  Mexican 
ore,  to  which  should  be  added  royaltv  and  amortization  cost  of  $9.16 
per  ton  (see  Appendix  F) ,  or  a  total  of  $21.25  difference  in  the  cost 
of  the  production  of  a  ton  of  Missouri-Kansas  and  Mexican  oreu 
Against  this  difference  we  ask  for  at  least  a  tariff  duty  of  1^  cents 
per  pound  on  metallic  contents,  which  would  be  $18  per  ton  on  60  per 
cent  ore. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  we  ask  that  calamine,  paragraph  514 
of  Dingley  bill,  be  stricken  from  the  free  list,  and  paragraph  181  of 
said  biU  m  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

Lead-bearing  ore  of  aU  kinds,  1}  cents  per  pound  en  the  lead  contained 
therein ;  sinc-bearing  ore  of  aU  kinds,  1)  centa  per  poand  on  tbe  zinc  contained 
therein:  Provided^  That  all  ores  Imported  which  contain  both  lead  and  sine 
■hall  pay  1)  centa  per  pound  on  the  lead  ccmtalned  theraln,  and  also  1|  cents 
par  pound  on  ths  sbic  contained  therein:  And  pnvUM  turther^  TtMt  oa  aC 
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Importations  of  lead-bearing  ores  and  of  sine-bearing  ores  the  duties  shall  be 
estimated  at  the  port  of  entry  and  a  bond  given  in  doable  the  amount  of  such 
estimated  duties  for  the  tranq;K>rtation  of  the  ores  by  common  carriers,  bonded 
for  the  transportation  of  appraised  or  unappraised  merchandise,  to  properly 
equipped  sampling  or  smelting  establishments,  whether  designated  as  bonded 
warehonses  or  otherwise^  On  the  arrival  of  the  ores  at  such  establishments 
they  shall  t>e  sampled  according  to  commercial  methods  under  the  snperylslon 
of  govemment  ofBcers»  who  shall  be  stationed  at  such  establishments,  and  who 
■ball  submit  the  samples  thus  obtained  to  a  government  assayer,  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  shall  make  a  proper  assay  of  the  sample, 
and  report  the  results  to  the  proper  custom  officers^  and  the  import  entries 
■ban  be  liquidated  thereon,  except  in  case  of  ores  that  shall  be  removed  to  a 
bonded  warehouse  to  be  refined  for  exportation  as  provided  by  law.  And  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  make  all  necessary  regulations  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 


The  foUowing  affidavits  appear  as  part  of  the  record  in  case  of 
United  States,  appellant,  v.  C.  O.  Brewster,  appellee,  in  United 
States  drcait  court,  southern  district  of  Texas,  Laredo  division  (C.  L. 
Na  27),  and  appear  at  pages  801  to  305,  inclusive,  of  the  printed 
record  aa  file  in  said  cause: 

ExHiBir  1. 

Gonsctlatb-Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  Monterey,  Mexico, 
Republic  of  Mexico^  9$: 
William  H.  Bobertson,  being  duly  sworn,  s^s  that  the  eight  cars 
of  calamine  ore  entered  at  the  port  of  Laredo,  Tex.,  on  or  about  April 
14, 1906,  ex  cars  Nos.  64796,  86131,  28076,  16779,  16369,  2341,  2466, 
and  481,  for  account  of  the  Cockerill  Zinc  Company,  of  Nevada,  Mo., 
was  taken  from  the  Mexico  Lead  Company's  mine  in  the  State  oi 
Nuevo  Leon,  Mexico,  and  that  the  calamine  ore  entered  at  the  afore- 
said port  of  Laredo  on  or  about  March  16,  1906,  for  account  of  the 
said  Cockerill  Zinc  Company^  ex  car  No.  17110,  was  taken  from  the 
San  Joan  mine,  in  the  district  of  Santa  Catarina,  State  of  Nuevo 
Leon,  Mexico,  and  further  that  the  calamine  ore  entered  at  the  afore- 
said port  for  the  aforesaid  company  on  or  about  March  3^  1906,  ex 
car  ^o.  16606,  was  taken  from  the  Bispham  and  Mondav  mine,  in  the 
district  of  Montanas,  State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  Mexico,  and  further  that 
the  calamine  ore  entered  at  the  aforesaid  port  by  the  aforesaid  com- 
pany <m  or  about  April  6,  1906.  ex  car  iNo.  81889,  was  taken  from 
the  La  Joya  Sabinense  mine,  in  tne  State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  Mexico,  and 
all  this  is  stated  of  his  own  knowledge. 

William  H.  Bobertson. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  September,  1906. 
[bbal.]  Phillip  C.  Hanna, 

Oonaid-General  of  the  United  Statee. 

(Two  $1  consular  service  stamps  aflSixed) 
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Exhibit  2. 

Consulate-General  of  the  Unithd  States,  Montebet,  Mexioo, 
Monterey^  Republic  of  Mexico^  88 : 

September  12,  1906. 

T.  H.  Brown,  bemg  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  familiar  with  and 
has  seen  the  calamine  ore  as  it  is  taken  from  the  mines  and  made 
ready  to  be  placed  in  the  cars  and  shipped  to  the  United  States,  at 
the  Mexican  Lead  Company's  mines  m  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon, 
Mexico,  and  that  the  method  of  so  getting  ready  the  ore  for  ship- 
ment is  as  follows : 

The  ore  occurs  in  solid  veins  or  deposits  and  is  blasted  out  Any 
of  the  adjoining  rock  that  may  be  by  accident  blasted  out  with  the 
ore  is  sorted  out  by  hand.  Afterwards  the  ore  is  broken  down  to  a 
convenient  size  with  hammers,  for  transportation  to  the  railroad, 
when  it  is  loaded  in  .cars  for  shipment. 

T.  H.  Browk. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  September,  1906. 
[seal.]  Phillip  C.  Hanna, 

Oonsvl-Oeneral  of  the  United  Statee. 
($2  consular  service  stamp  affixed.) 


Exhibit  3. 

Consulate-General  op  the  United  States,  Monterey,  Mexioo, 
Monterey  J  Republic  of  Mexico^  88: 

September  12,  1906. 

Oeorge  R.  Bispham,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  familiar  with 
and  has  seen  the  calamine  ore  as  it  is  taken  from  the  mines  and  made 
ready  to  be  placed  in  the  cars  and  shipped  to  the  United  States,  at  the 
Bispham  and  Monday  mines  in  the  district  of  Montanas,  State  of 
Nuevo  Leon,  Mexico,  and  that  the  method  of  so  getting  ready  the  ore 
for  shipment  is  as  follows : 

The  ore  occurs  in  solid  veins  or  deposits  and  is  blasted  out  Any  of 
the  adjoining  rock  that  may  be  by  accident  blasted  out  with  the  ore 
is  sorted  out  by  hand.  Afterwards  the  ore  is  broken  down  to  a  con- 
venient size  with  hammers,  for  transportation  to  the  railroad,  when 
it  is  loaded  in  cars  for  shipment. 

Geo.  R.  Bisphah. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  September,  1906. 
[seal.]  Phillip  C.  Hanna, 

ConsuL-Oeneral  of  the  United  SUUei. 
($2  consular-service  stamp  affixed.) 
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ExHiBrr  4. 

G0K8ULATE-6EN13tAI<  OF  THE  UnITED   StATES,  MoNTEREY,  MeXIOO, 

Monterey,  Republic  of  Mexico,  88 : 

September  12,  1906. 
K  M.  Nolan,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  familiar  with  and 
has  seen  the  calamine  ore  as  it  is  taken  from  the  mines  and  made 
ready  to  be  placed  in  the  cars  and  shipped  to  the  United  States,  at 
the  San  Juan  mine,  the  district  of  Santa  Catarina,  State  of  Nuevo 
Leon,  Mexico,  and  that  the  method  of  so  getting  ready  the  ore  for 
shipment  is  as  follows: 

The  ore  occurs  in  solid  veins  or  deposits,  and  is  blasted  out.  Any 
of  the  adjoining  rock  that  may  be  by  accident  blasted  out  with  the 
ore  is  sorted  out  b^  hand.  Afterwards  the  ore  is  broken  down  to  a 
convenient  size  with  hammers,  for  transportation  to  the  railroad, 
when  it  is  loaded  in  cars  for  shipment. 

E.  M.  Nolan. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  September,  1906. 
[seal.]  Phillip  C.  Hanna, 

Gonsul-Oeneral  of  the  United  States, 
(Two  $1  consular-service  stamps  affixed.) 


Exhibit  5. 

Consulatb-Oeneral  oe  the  United  States,  Monterey,  Mexioo, 
Rejmblic  of  Mexico,  88: 

William  H.  Robertson,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  familiar 
with  and  has  seen  the  calamine  ore  as  it  is  taken  from  the  mines  and 
made  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  cars  and  shipped  to  the  United  States 
at  the  L&  Joya  Sabinense  mine,  in  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  Mex- 
ico, and  that  the  method  of  so  getting  ready  the  ore  for  shipment  is 
asjfoQows: 

The  ore  occurs  in  solid  veins  or  deposits,  and  is  blasted  out.  Any 
of  the  adjoining  rock  that  may  be,  by  accident,  blasted  out  with  the 
ore  is  sorted  out  by  hand.  Afterwards  the  ore  is  broken  down  to  a 
convenient  size  with  hanmiers  for  transportation  to  the  railroad, 
where  it  is  loaded  in  cars  for  shipment 

William  H.  Robertson. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  September,  1906. 

[seal.]  Phillip  C.  Hanna, 

Oonsul-Ge^ieral  of  tlie  United  States. 

(Two  $1  consular  service  stamps  affixed.) 

76941— H.  Doc.  1505, 6(^-2— vol  3 29 
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B. 

Production  of  eino  ore  in  the  United  States, 
[In  tons  of  2,000  ponnds.] 


State. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

jlj^miSflff  *     ..                    ..-_..-...,—.     -r                    

Tom. 

1.900 

04.000 

NU. 

•968 

<278.288 

Nfl. 

Nil. 

21.000 

•280,029 

Ton$. 

2,200 

106,600 

1.700 

414 

<268.600 

2,000 

ifn. 

17.800 
861.820 

Tom. 

4.200 
114.000 

976 

280.200 

4.900 

7,060 

80.000 

404,600 

Tom. 

4,068 

Oolorftdo  *.......- ..............    - ........... 

142,610 

Idabo 

11.847 

Kentacky 

MlmliMlnnl-K'iiniffui    .                    

1.006 
897.126 

Montana 

Narada - J 

i;2U 
4.696 

NewMexioo 

New  Jersey 

OlrlahoTna.              _  -.      __„.-      -  -,  ^,    ,      -^      ,    ^ 

4,281 

868,710 

8,240 

Utah 

Nil. 
19,800 
f2,600 

9,266 
82,600 
'8.80O 

10,700 

42,180 

'860 

0,048 

Wisconsin  • 

Others* 

68,(01 
2.241 

TotaL.   -    

606,086 

796,606 

906,176 

908.928 

•  Partly  estimated. 

•  Estimated. 

•  Report  of  state  geologist ;  crude  ore.  ...         .    .^     ,  . 

«Prodnctfl  of  Joplin  district,  pins  output  of  Boutheastem  Mlssonrt,  the  later  as  re- 
ported by  the  atate  mine  Inspector.  _    ,        .    ^^. 

•  According  to  H.  F.  Bain,  **  Contributions  to  Economic  Geology,"  1004. 
f  Arizona,  Nerada.  Illinois.  Iowa,  Tennessee,  and  Virgbiia. 

»  Tenneaaee,  Arliona,  and  California. 

Imports  of  zinc  ore  into  the  United  States. 
[In  tons  of  2,000  pounds.] 


Source. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

British  Oolumbia...-. 
Maxleo 

___„____.^_  _._.._...___  __.__...__. 

Tom. 
2,100 
CT) 

Tom. 

8.661 

•82,164 

Tom. 
600 
•88,000 

Tom. 

1,167 
106,800 

TotaL        -    . 

(T) 

40,726 

88,600 

109,987 

•The  actual  tonnage  of  ore  imported  was  somewhat  greater  than  this  figure,  but  it 
Included  some  mixed  ore,  which  for  statistical  purposes  has  been  reduced  to  zinc-ore  equira- 
lent  This  table  is  based  on  reports  from  the  smelters  of  the  ore  received  by  them  from 
these  countries.— The  Mineral  Industry,  Vol.  XVI,  1907,  p.  904. 

c. 

Hitherto  unpublished  statistics  of  Joplin  lead  and  zinc  ores. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  production  of  lead  and  zinc  from 
the  Joplin  district  are  of  interest,  not  having  hitherto  been  published. 
They  were  compiled  by  E.  St.  Gfeorge  Noble,  of  Galena,  Kans.,  who 
built  one  of  tiie  first  lead  smelters  in  the  district: 


Production  of  zinc  ore. 
[From  the  Engineering  an(f  Mining  Journal,  March  14,  1908,  p.  661.] 


Year. 


Arerage 
price. 


Total 
▼aids. 


vsn. 

1874 

1875 

lg7«. 

1877 

1878u 


690 

6,100 
8,600 
11,000 
10,000 
12,000 


80.00 
10.00 
12.00 
18.60 
14.00 
16.00 


g.210 
,000 
48,200 
148,600 
140.000 
198,000 
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Tear. 

Tons. 

Average 
price. 

Total 
▼ah». 

1879 . 

1880-                

20,000 

27.500 

49,700 

62,200 

53.900 

63.600 

66,600 

76,400 

86,200 

89,700 

98,440 

114,900 

143.650 

148,150 

184,090 

184,800 

$17.00 
16.00 
18.50 
16.90 
17.60 
18.00 
17.60 
18.50 
19.00 
20.00 
24.00 
28.00 
22.00 
22.50 
19.25 
17.26 

$840,000 

440,000 

820.060 

882,180 

943,250 

1,144.800 

1,148,000 

1,894,900 

1.087,800 

1,786,000 

2.862.560 

2,624,700 

8,160,300 

8,833,876 

2,581,232 

1,810.675 

18S1 

188i-—      -_ 

1888- 

1884-    

1885.          A 

1888 _ 

1887 

1888L    _ 

1889.    _ 

1880- 

1801-    

1882.            _ 

1898.           

I89i 

1,899.720 

17.27 

26,520,727 

D. 

JopUn  production  and  value  of  zinc  and  lead  ores,  1895  to  189B. 
[Prom  Bnslneerinc  and  Mining  Journal.  January  i,  1908,  p.  92.] 


Zlneore. 


Lead  ore. 


Total 
Taloe. 


1886.. 


1897- 


189BL. 


Tana, 
144,487 
166.888 
177.978 
284.456 
265,088 


81,294 
27,721 
80,106 
26,687 
28,888 


$8,776,029 
8,867,866 
4,726.802 
7,119,867 

10.716.807 


TotaL- 


967,889 


189.696 


80,194,780 


E. 

Joplin  production  and  value  of  zinc  and  lead  ores,  1900  to  date. 


Year. 


Zinc. 


Valae. 


Lead. 


Value. 


190QL- 

1901 


1902- 

1908 

1904 

1006 

1908 

1907 

NoTcmber  8, 1908 


Tons. 
£"S,929 

2^;.  171 


£0 

too 

46 

177 
170 
02 

47 


Tout, 
29.170 
84.008 
80.142 
28.680 
84,580 
81,000 
89,189 
42.082 
84,621 


Tdtal 


2,480,828 


82.964,588 


$1,408,078 
1,610,060 
1,464,818 
1,646,006 
1,886,190 
1,946,686 
8,048,678 
2,898,406 
1,878,868 


17.679,708 


Coat  of  production  in,  Joplin  district. 

An  accurate  average  cost  of  production  in  the  district  is  difficult 
to  obtain,  on  account  of  the  largely  differing  conditions  that  exist. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Buckley  (in  advance  pages  from  Vol.  X,  2d  ser..  pp. 
15  and  16,  the  Missouri  geological  survey),  past  director  oi  the 
Missouri  Geological  Survey,  who  has  given  this  question  a  very  great 
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deal  of  study  and  is  beyond  doubt  the  best  authority  extant  on  the 
subject,  says : 

Owing  to  the  great  diversity  in  physical  conditions,  equipment,  and  efficiency 
of  management,  there  is  a  wide  range  in  the  cost  of  operating  mines  and  mills. 
In  some  instances  the  rock  is  hard,  in  others  it  is  soft.  In  some  localities 
there  is  a  heavy  flow  of  underground  water,  in  others  the  flow  is  very  light. 
In  some  places  the  ore  is  close  to  the  surface,  in  others  it  is  deep.  Some  mines 
require  considerable  timbering  both  in  the  shaft  and  in  the  workings,  others 
require  practically  none.  Some  mines  can  be  operated  most  successfully  with 
a  mill  of  large  capacity,  others  with  a  mill  of  smaU  capacity.  Some  have 
efiicient  management,  in  others  the  management  is  inefficient.  Thus  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  various  elements  entering  into  any  estimates  of  cost  may 
cause  them  to  vary  widely. 

With  due  consideration  to  the  foregoing  the  following  costs  of 

{)roduction  are  given  as  representative  Sieet  ground  mines,  where  the 
arge  reserves  of  the  district  exist  and  whence  the  large  portion  of 
the  future  supply  must  come.  The  costs  given  are  taken  from  actual 
operations: 

Coat  of  production  as  reported  &y  10  representative  mining  companies  and  mines. 


MIU. 

Labor 
cost. 

Powder. 

KtppUflS, 

etc. 

Total. 

Amor^ 
tlzatlon. 

Royalty. 

Grand 
total. 

A-eOO-ton  mm    - 

916.25 
14.85 
a.76 
22.67 
21.67 
15.00 
18.48 
17.33 
9.00 
18.72 

18.75 
U.16 
14.50 
10.78 
18.88 
U.67 
11.82 
11.00 
10.91 
12.65 

$25.00 
25.61 
86.25 
88.45 
85.00 
20.67 
29.80 
28.38 
19.91 
26.27 

16.54 
4.16 
4.16 
0.66 
8.00 
4.10 
2.05 
4.17 
4.17 
4.17 

14.00 
4.00 
4.60 

iToo" 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
4.00 
8.00 

$84.64 

B-SOO-tonmm 

O-200-ton  mllL 

D-800-ton  mill 

B-200-ton  mllL-    

88.67 
44.91 
40.11 
44.00 

F-125-ton  m!ll      . 

86.83 

G-160-ton  mill 

H-100-ton  mill 

I-250-ton  mlU 

J-200-tonmni — 

38.75 
88.50 
28.06 
88.44 

Average 

17.02 

U.OO 

88.08 





87.78 

In  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  January  4,  1908,  at  page  16, 
it  is  said  : 

Assuming  that  blende  containing  60  per  cent  zinc  is  worth  $40  per  ton,  and 
lead  ore  $42  per  ton,  and  that  one-sixth  of  a  ton  of  lead  ore  is  obtained  with 
each  ton  of  zinc  ore,  the  gross  value  of  the  two  concentrates  is  $47  per  ton.  If 
a  royalty  of  20  per  cent  is  to  be  paid,  the  net  value  to  the  operator  is  $37.60 
per  ton.  If  it  be  necessary  to  mine  83  tons  of  ore  to  obtain  on  a  ton  of  blende 
concentrate,  i.  e.,  to  obtain  a  yield  of  about  8  per  cent,  and  the  cost  of  mining 
and  milling  be  $1.10  per  ton,  the  total  cost  of  production  is  $36.30,  leaving  a 
profit  of  only  $1.30  for  the  mining  and  milling  of  83  tons  of  ore,  or  only  4  cents 
per  ton  of  ore  hoisted  from  the  mine. 

A  good  deal  of  ore  was  produced  in  1007  under  precisely  the  above  conditions. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  more  or  less  concentrate  produced  from  ore  of  a 
better  grade,  even  up  to  a  yield  of  5  per  cent,  or  at  a  lower  royalty,  or  perhaps 
even  a  Uttle  lower  cost  for  mining  and  milling,  which  could  be  produced  profit- 
ably at  less  ttian  $^  per  ton  for  blende  concentratea 

G. 

Reports  from  9t  companies  in  Missouri-Kansas  district. 

Cost  of  plants,  including  mill  and  development,  $2,115,500;  average 
cost  of  plants,  mill,  and  development,  $37,060;  total  daily  tonnage, 
21,000;  average  tonnage,  230;  average  recovery,  4  per,  cent*^ 
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Four  per  cent  recovery  produces  9.20  tons  concentrates  per  day; 
three  hundred  days  per  year  would  make  2,760  tons  per  year,  or 
11,040  tons  in  four  years,  the  average  life  of  mill  for  district.  Thirty- 
seven  thousand  and  sixty  dollars,  cost  of  mill  plus  four  years'  interest 
at  6  per  cent,  equals  $8,894;  total,  $44,954.40;  equals  $4.16  per  ton  for 
each  ton  of  concentrates  produced  to  return  cost  with  6  per  cent 
interest 

HL 


Pulsifier: 


Cost  of  Mexican  zinc  ore. 


MIniDff  and 
plcklnr. 

Hauling. 

Total  cost 
t.o.b.can. 

Fralcbt. 

Oo8t  at 
smeltflr. 

PImchM  . 

$8.75 

n.eo 

96.tf 
6.60 
4.00 

fr.07 
8.07 
6.67 

fIS.SS 
18.67 
0.57 

San  Ysidro - 

Rmnte  Ift^lAlfft ,.       . 

Arerage _ 



4.01 



U.88 

A.  O.  Ihlseng,  paper  on  Zinc  Mining  in  Mexico :  Mining  and  pick- 
ing, $2  to  $3 ;  hauling,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  total  cost  f.  o.  b.  cars,  $4.50  to  $6; 
fi-eight,  $6.50  to  $8;  cost  at  smelter,  $11  to  $14. 


Exhibit  6. 

Webb  Crrr,  Mo.,  November  tO^  1908. 
The  Zinc  Ore  Tarepp  Club, 

Wehh  City,  Mo. 

Gentlemen  :  M^  actual  acquaintance  with  the  importation  of  zinc 
ores  from  Mexico  into  the  United  States  is  confined  to  the  samples 
representing  car  lots  consigned  to  smelteries  in  Missouri  and  Kansas, 
which  samples  are  submitted  to  me  for  assaying  for  both  the  seller 
and  producer  of  the  ores.  They  are  known  as  the  "  umpire  "  samples, 
and  upon  the  result  of  this  assay  in  my  laboratory  the  settlement  oi 
their  value  is  made. 

These  samples  represent  ores  imported  exclusively,  I  believe,  from 
the  surface  deposits  of  calamine  m  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  and 
consist  of  both  silicate  of  zinc  and  carbonate  of  zinc;  sometimes  the 
silicate  predominates  and  sometimes  the  carbonate,  usually  the  car- 
bonate. These  two  minerals  are  undistinguishable  in  appearance, 
both  being  known  to  the  smelters  as  calamine  ore. 

The  ores  are  imported  in  the  raw  or  crude  state  exclusively.  I 
have  as  yet  never  received  samples  of  the  calcined  ore — that  is,  ore 
which  has  been  submitted  to  a  light  calcination  in  a  kiln  before  ship- 
ment, as  is  the  universal  custom,  I  believe,  with  Spanish  calamines 
exported  to  Belgium  or  Germany. 

In  the  crude  state  these  Mexican  calamine  ores  contain  an  average 
of  about  42.8  per  cent  of  metallic  zinc  combined  with  from  1  to  20 
per  cent  silica,  0  to  6  per  cent  of  v:  iter  of  combination,  and  10  to  30 
per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide  or  carbonic-acid  gas.    There  is  also  asso- 
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ciated  with  these  elements  about  15  to  18  per  cent  of  impurities  con- 
sisting of  carbonate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  sometimes  sand  or 
silica.  When  such  ores  are  calcined  at  a  low  temperature,  the  car- 
bonic-acid gas  and  combined  water  is  expelled,  reducing  the  weight 
hj  from  15  to  SO  per  cent,  and  at  the  same  time  raising  the  tenor  of 
zmc  contents  to  about  55  per  cent  on  an  average.  The  effect  of  such 
calcination  is,  of  course,  to  lessen  the  expense  of  transportation,  and 
it  may  also  increase  the  valuation  of  the  ore  in  case  the  valuation  is 
made  according  to  a  sliding  scale  similar  to  the  one  in  general  use  for 
the  valuation  of  domestic  ores. 

I  have  a  general  ac(}uaintance  with  many  of  the  mining  districts 
of  Mexico,  gained  during  the  years  from  1886  to  1899,  when  I  ex- 
amined many  mines  in  Sonora,  Chihuahua,  Durango,  Zacatecas,  and 
ot^er  parts,  and  at  times  directed  the  metallurgical  operations  of 
mines  and  reduction  works  at  Parral  and  Lampazos.  1  have  seen 
verjr  extensive  deposits  of  high-grade  zinc  ores  in  several  localities  in 
the  interior,  which  deposits  can  produce  large  quantities  of  zinc  when 
they  are  made  accessible  by  ranroads;  but  I  have  never  visited  the 
deposits  in  eastern  Mexico,  which  are  bow  exporting  ores  of  zinc  to 
this  country.  These  ores  aiffer  from  our  domestic  ores  in  that  they , 
occur  in  the  massive  form,  requiring  no  mechanical  concentration,  as 
in  the  case  with  our  ores.  These  latter  occur  in  disseminated  form, 
mixed  with  rock,  ^ng[ue,  or  other  minerals,  necessitating  crushing 
and  grinding  and  ]igging  off  the  waste  material  in  order  to  obtain 
the  clean  zinc  ore.  In  the  Joplin  district,  for  example,  from  10  to 
25  tons  or  even  30  tons  of  rock  has  to  be  drilled,  blasted,  and  hoisted 
from  underground  and  milled  to  obtain  1  ton  of  saleable  zinc  ore.  In 
Mexico  a  ton  of  the  material  mined  from  open  quarries  is  a  ton  of 
saleable  zinc  ore  without  any  further  treatment,  unless,  as  I  have 
already  said^  it  may  be  deemed  necessarv  to  calcine  it,  to  reduce  the 
weight  and  mcrease  its  value  per  unit  or  zinc  contents. 

I  append  a  list  of  assays,  showing  the  zinc  contents  of  some  Mexi- 
can ores. 

Truly,  yours,  W.  Geo.  Waring. 

List  of  SO  representative  umpire  assays  of  Mexican  ores  imported  during  the 
summer  of  1908,  taken  at  random  from  our  hooks, 

(Statement  of  W.  George  Waring,  lletallurglcal  Engineer,  Webb  City,  Ho.,  NoTember  20, 

1908.] 

(Each  analysia  represents  a  carload  lot] 


Zinc. 

ZIna 

Zinc. 

Zinc. 

86.90 

42.65 

45.00 

43.70 

42.25 

42.75 

43.50 

41.60 

42. 05 

42.00 

42.80 

44.00 

48.40 

42.60 

39.45 

40.00 

42.40 

42.00 

45.30 

47.  JO 

43.  JO 

43.70 

44.80 

42.60 

42.00 

41.20 

89.20 

43.50 

40. 15 

46.40 

41.40 

85.40 

42.10 

42.00 

89.80 

42.90 

41.35 

41.90 

39.20 

42.90 

42.00 

41.70 

89.50 

48.00 

43.60 

44.50 

44.90 

48.10 

41.20 

42.90 

Average,  42.88  per  cent  metallic  lina 
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Nvmher  of  men  employed  in  Missouri-Kansas  district^  llfiOO. 

There  is  no  accurate  data  upon  this  subject,  but  the  following  esti- 
mate can  not  be  far  wrong: 

Bureau  of  Mines  report  for  1906  shows  that  289  mining  companies 
reported,  producing  189,169  tons  of  concentrates  and  employing  7,252 
men.    In  1907,  286^74  tons  of  concentrates  were  produced.    Assimi- 
ing  the  same  ratio  of  men  to  tons  of  concentrates  produced : 
189,169  :  286,174  ::  7,252  :  X— 11,000  men. 


A.  B.  COCgEBm,  NEVADA,  MO.,  STATES  THAT  SHEITEBS  CAN  NOT 
GET  SXnEnCIENT  ZINC  OBE  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

Nevada,  Mo.,  January  4, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  It  having  been  inconvenient  for  me  to  appear  before 
the  committee  relative  to  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  zinc  ore,  I  write 
to  ask  that  you  read  carefully  tne  briefs  filed  by  the  smelters  on  this 
subject  There  is  not  enough  ore  produced  in  this  country  to  make 
the  zinc  that  is  used  in  this  country,  and  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  zinc 
ore  will  certainly  paralyze  this  industry  in  the  United  States.  This 
company  is  still  running  less  than  50  per  cent  of  its  capacity  because 
of  its  inability  to  get  ore. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  B.  Cockerill, 

CiocKERiix  Zinc  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  Spelter. 


K.  lu  COHN,  SECSETABT  OF  THE  FEDEEATED  lONES  AND  HHUNO 
CO.,  CHICAGO,  ASKS  FOB  A  DUTY  ON  ZINC  OBE. 

Tuesday,  December  5, 1^8. 
Hon.  H.  S.  BouTELL,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Boutell:  Circumstances  preclude  my  joining  the  com- 
mittee representing  the  Zinc  Ore  Tariff  Club  on  ite  visit  to  Wash- 
m^n  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  our  cause  to  the  Committee  on 
TV^ys  and  Means  on  November  25.  Apart  from  the  details  that  will 
be  submitted  to  your  committee  by  these  representatives,  I  know 
that  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  dwell  briefly  and  on  broad  lines  on  what 
appear  to  me  to  be  salient  features  of  the  zinc-ore  situation : 

1.  The  gradual  increase  in  importation  of  the  Mexican  product 
has  now  reached  proportions  that  constitute  a  serious  menace  to  the 
American  producer,  not  taking  into  account  importations  from 
British  Columbia.  Unless  checked  by  fair  and  reasonable  protec- 
tion, I  believe  that  within  a  very  few  years  zinc  mining  in  Ainerica 
will  confront  a  condition  under  which  profitable  operation  will  be 
impossible.  This,  of  course,  would  mean  the  destruction  of  the 
inoustry  in  this  country. 
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2.  Our  American  labor  can  not  possibly  compete  with  Mexican 
peon  labor  at  50  cents  per  day  American  gold.  1  am  informed  that 
the  peon  labor  employed  by  the  Mexican  operators  is  superior  to  the 
negro  labor  of  the  South,  and  that  in  Mexico  there  is  no  limitation 
to  the  number  of  hours  constituting  a  day's  labor. 

In  Missouri  eight  hours  per  day  is  the  limit  fixed  by  law  for  work 
in  the  mines.  In  this  connection  it  is  certain  that  the  wages  of  the 
American  miner  are  more  likely  to  be  advanced  rather  than  reduced 
under  the  stimulus  of  prosperity  and  increase  of  wealth,  precisely 
as  was  the  case  prior  to  the  recent  panic.  In  anjr  event,  our  Ameri- 
can labor,  even  at  the  prevailing  wages,  which  since  the  depression 
have  been  somewhat  lowered,  will  never  be  less  than  now,  as  the 
higher  cost  of  living  renders  it  impossible  for  the  American  work- 
man to  maintain  himself  at  lower  wages.  Our  miners  live  like  white 
men,  not  like  peons. 

3.  Between  1904  and  1908  both  wages  and  the  cost  of  all  supplies 
used  by  us  have  advanced  very  materially,  and  our  practical  experi- 
ence since  the  recent  panic  emphasizes  our  claim  that  neither  of  these 
two  items  of  cost  (labor  and  supplies)  will  ever  again  be  as  low  as 
they  were  prior  to  1904. 

Contrary  to  our  own  and  general  expectations,  there  has,  during 
the  current  depression,  been  so  little  reduction  in  the  cost  of  all  sup- 
plies that  we  can  not  look  for  any  relief  from  possible  future  savings 
m  these  items  of  cost  of  production.  If  we  were  unable  to  secure 
concessions  in  the  cost  or  supplies  during  a  period  of  industrial 
depression,  we  can  not  hope  for  relief  from  this  source  in  times  of 
general  business  prosperity.  In  fact,  in  December,  1907,  the  price  of 
powder,  one  of  our  main  items  of  expense,  was  advanced  10  per  cent. 

4.  Roughly  estimated,  there  is  at  this  time  invested  in  this  country 
in  zinc  mining  anywhere  between  $75,000,000  and  $100,000,000,  and 
this  large  and  growing  industry  has  not  yet  been  scratched.  The 
Missouri  and  Wisconsin  zinc  fields  are  by  no  means  the  only  sources 
of  supply.  The  industry  is  in  various  stages  of  development  in  many 
other  States. 

Of  greater  importance  than  the  present,  however,  are  its  future 
possibilities.  Just  as  has  proved  to  oe  the  case  with  our  other  min- 
eral resources,  so  from  time  to  time  theretofore  unknown  zinc  fields 
continue  to  be  disclosed.  Even  at  this  writing  there  are  known  to 
be  large  fields  in  other  States,  which  up  to  this  time,  for  want  of 
transportation  and  labor,  are  practically  entirely  undeveloped. 

Without  protection,  not  only  will  the  present  American  invest- 
ment in  this  industry  perish,  but  the  development  of  its  future  will 
be  destroyed.  Compared  with  the  future,  the  present  rank  of  the 
industry  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  and  I  submit  that,  as  a  broad 
economic  principle,  the  future  is  entitled  to  consideration. 

6.  From  the  standpoint  of  practical  experience,  as  opposed  to  the- 
ory, nothing  appears  to  me  more  unjust  than  the  cry  that  such  protec- 
tion as  we  now  seek  is  in  the  interest  of  capital  only.  The  labor  we 
employ  has  every  bit  as  much  at  stake  in  this  matter  as  has  any  land- 
owner, operator,  or  business  man  in  the  district.  That  the  working- 
men  of  this  district  fully  realize  the  truth  of  this  claim  may  perhaps 
best  be  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  at  the  recent  election  the  Fifteenth 
Congressional  District  of  Missouri  surprised,  not  so  much  itsdf  as 
the  outside  world,  by  electing  on  the  issue  of  protection  for  zinc  a 
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Sepublican  Congressman  by  a  plurality  of  1,687  out  of  a  total  of 
17^5  votes. 

The  majority  of  these  votes  represents  the  cry  of  labor  for  protec- 
tion, and  the  remainder  represents  the  cry  of  capital  for  protection. 
If  the  mines  can  not  be  operated  at  a  profit,  the  labor  must  be  dis- 
charged and  must  necessarily  seek  employment  in  other  directions. 
If  the  policy  of  destruction  of  our  zinc  industry  should  be  extended 
to  other  native  industries,  all  American  labor  would  logically  be 
hunting  a  job  somewhere  with  no  jobs  in  sight. 

Boiled  down,  without  protection  the  capitalist  loses  his  investment, 
and  the  workman  loses  his  labor,  and  more  than  that,  if  he  has  been 
a  thrifty  workman  and  invested  his  savings  in  a  modest  home  he  suf- 
fers a  double  loss. 

6.  Opposing  interests  may  claim  that  this  country  can  not  produce 
enough  zinc  to  supply  the  demand.  That  there  is  no  true  basis  for 
iiiis  daim  can  be  evic&nced  bv  the  facts  and  figures  pertaining  to  the 
industry ;  but  admitting  for  tne  sake  of  argument  that  there  might  be 
some  slight  foundation  for  such  a  claim,  and  that  in  times  of  unusual 
business  activity  the  production  of  American  zinc  should  tem- 
porarily fall  short  of  the  demand,  is  that  good  reason  why  the  indus- 
try in  this  country  should  be  sacrificed  ? 

Under  the  stimulus  of  protection  the  normal  development  of  new 
fields  and  increased  development  of  the  present  fields  as  well  would 
very  shortly  result  in  such  an  increased  production  as  to  fully  supply 
all  demands. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  capital  did  not  seek  investment  where 
the  promise  of  profit  was  reflected.  The  development  of  the  zinc  in- 
dustry is  not  likely  to  prove  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

7.  1  desire  earnestly  to  invite  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  your 
committee  to  a  most  important  difference  between  the  business  of 
mining  and  what  is  generally  understood  to  be  implied  by  the  term 
**  manufacturers.''  The  manufacturer  of  clothing,  prints,  shoes,  the 
smelter  of  zinc,  etc.,  have  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  a  veiy  large 
measure,  as  compared  with  mining,  fixed  standards  of  quantity, 
measurements,  cost  of  material,  and  other  elements  that  enter  into  the 
cost  of  production.  In  other  words,  he  buys  by  the  yard,  pound,  or 
ton,  or  other  standards  that  are  fixed  and  that  furnish  him  a  basis 
for  more  or  less  reliable  calculations.  The  business  of  mining  is  es- 
sentially a  hazardous  occupiition,  standing  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  of 
all  mining,  the  mining  of  zinc  is  exceptionally  hazardous. 

The  investor  in  this  class  of  mining  is  obliged  to  take  a  risk  that 
does  not  attach  to  the  ordinary  line  of  manufacture,  or  even  to  the 
mining  of  coal  or  irou.  Assuming  that  in  one  mine  he  is  fortunate 
and  secures  a  large  return  on  the  mvestment,  it  is  a  moral  certainty 
that  in  some  other  mine  that  seemed  equally  promising  he  will  suffer 
a  loss,  so  that  the  avera^  profit  resulting  from  this  class  of  invest- 
ments can  never  at  any  time  be  shown  tone  excessive,  if  any  consid- 
eration whatsoever  is  given  to  the  risks  involved.  For  this  reason,  if 
there  were  no  others,  I  contend  that  if  we  are  to  develop  by  encour- 
agement in  this  great  source  of  wealth  in  our  country,  we  are  entitled 
to  all  tlie  fair  and  reasonable  protection  the  circumstances  of  neces- 
sity demand. 
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8.  I  will  ask  your  pardon  in  advance  if  I  seem  to  transgress  in  tell- 
ing you  that  I  will  not  be  surprised  if,  pending  the  settlement  of  tliis 
matter  of  the  tariff  on  zinc  ores,  the  smelting  interests  opposed  are 
likely  to  pay  the  top  prices  for  our  product,  for  the  purpose  of  mis- 
leadmg  Congress  to  the  belief  that  our  industry  requires  no  protec- 
tion. This  is,  of  course,  a  point  that  is  not  susceptible  of  proof,  but, 
as  you  may  personally  know,  precisely  such  a  course  has  on  previous 
occasions  been  pursued  from  like  motives,  and  I  feel  that  it  may  be 
as  well  to  bear  this  in  mind. 

As  matters  now  stand  the  operator  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  smelters 
who  use  the  foreign  ores  to  depress  the  price  of  domestic  ores.  Pro- 
tection once  established,  each  interest  will  know  where  it  is  at.  That 
is  to  say,  there  will  be  a  stable  foundation  for  both.  Any  advantage 
to  either  must  prove  to  be  temporary,  for  with  protection  each  wQl 
then  be  subject  to  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  as  limited  to 
this  country,  with  the  result  that  instead  of  developing  the  resources 
of  Mexico  and  British  Columbia  we  will  be  able  to  develop  our  own. 
If  it  is  true  that "  charity  begins  at  home,"  the  principle  should  apply 
to  the  nation  as  well  as  to  the  individual,  and  it  would  seem  becoming 
to  the  nation  to  set  the  example. 
Very  truly, 

M.  L.  COHK, 
Secretary  Federated  Mines  and  MiUing  Company. 


B.  A.  ft  TAS.  BALPH,  PirTSBTTRG,  PA,  THINE  THAT  THE  inSSOXTRI 
ZINC  MINES  NEED  A  PBOTECTIVE  DUTY. 

PrrrsBURa,  Pa.,  November  IS^  1908. 
Hon.  JoHK  Dalzell,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir  :  We,  together  with  a  number  of  other  of  your  constitu- 
ents, are  personally  interested  in  the  lead  and  zinc  production  in  the 
Joplin  district,  Missouri. 

There  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  ore  produced 
in  the  last  two  years,  caused,  first,  by  the  general  conditions  of  the 
country,  and  second,  more  especially  hy  the  competition  with  low- 
priced  zinc  ores  imported  from  Mexico  free  of  duty. 

It  is  the  desire  of  a  great  number  of  people,  both  here  and  in  Mis- 
souri, that  a  specific  duty  shall  be  imposed  upon  all  zinc  ores  imported. 
The  ore  that  is  coming  in  free,  as  we  understand  under  the  present 
law  as  construed  by  the  department,  is  a  blend  ore.  It  is  contended 
by  a  number  of  people  who  have  given  this  study  that  there  should 
be  a  specific  duty  of  1^  cents  a  pound  on  the  metallic  contents  of 
this  class  of  ore.  ITie  effect  of  the  free  importation  of  this  ore  is  to 
cut  down  the  price  of  our  domestic  ores  below  the  point  where  the 
great  majority  of  the  mines  can  produce  with  a  profit  In  other 
words,  thev  can  not  compete  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Mexico. 

We  would  ask,  therefore,  that  you  give  this  your  earnest  attention, 
and  we  trust  that  the  committee  will  see  its  way  dear  to  recommend 
the  dutv  as  above  set  forth. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

B.  A.  &  Jab.  BAiiPH. 
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tHE  LANYOH-STABS  SHELTDTO  CO.,  FITTSBTTBO,  KAHS.,  THINKS 
THAT  ALL  THE  SMELTING  COHFANIES  ABE  OPPOSED  TO  PTTT- 
TINO  A  DITTY  ON  ZINC  OBES. 

PiTTSBUBO,  Kans.,  November  Vt^  1908. 
Hon.  SxBENO  Patnb, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Meane  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  O. 
Dear  Sir:  Confirming  my  telegram  of  last  ni^ht,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  noticed  in  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  nearing  given  the 
Joplin  ore  tariff  committee,  Mr.  A.  O.  Ihlsenff  made  a  statement 
that,  with  the  exception  of  two  smelters,  all  of  the  others  were  either 
in  favor  of  a  tariff  on  Mexican  ores  or  were  neutral.  My  personal 
opinion  is  all  of  the  smelters  are  opposed  to  a  duty  being  placed  on 
Mexican  zinc  ores,  although  they  have  not  appeared  at  the  hearing. 
I  am  president  of  two  smelting  companies,  tne  Pittsburg  Zinc  Com- 

Oof  this  city,  and  the  Lanyon-Starr  Smelting  CS)mpany,  of 
esville,  Okla.,  and  we  are  verv  much  opposed  to  a  duty  being 
placed  on  these  ores;  in  fact,  I  think  it  will  cripple  the  zinc-smelting 
industrv  of  this  country  if  a  duty  is  placed  on  tnem. 

Mr.  Ihlsing  has  been  a  representative  and  still  may  be,  as  far  as  I 
know,  of  one  of  the  largest  foreign  zinc-smelting  companies  in  the 
world.  At  different  times  he  has  bought  ores  in  the  United  States 
and  shipped  th^n  to  various  works  across  the  water,  and  I  under- 
stand he  IS  now  shipping  ores  from  Mexico  to  these  plants.  No  doubt 
he  would  like  to  see  a  duty  placed  on  Mexican  ores,  as  it  might  assist 
him  in  his  work. 

I  hope  your  committee  will  give  this  matter  a  careful  consideration, 
as  we  are  vitally  interested  in  the  subject 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Laktok-Stabb  Skblting  Company, 
E.  V.  Lanyon,  President. 


EON.  AXOS  ALLEN,  K.  0.,  STTBHITS  LETTEB  OF  TABEZ  TBTTE,  OF 
POBTLAND,  ME.,  ASEINa  DXTTT  ON  ZINC  OBE. 

Portland,  Me.,  December  1, 1908. 
Hon.  Amos  L.  AuiBN,  M.  C, 

Un/Ued  States  Representoitvoef  Washington^  D.  G. 

My  Dear  Sm:  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  followingf 
which  no  doubt  will  be  brought  up  under  the  revision  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  laws  (so-called)  during  the  next  session  of  Confess. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Dingley  tariff  laws  relating  to  sdnc  and 
lead  was  a  dispute  for  several  vears,  and  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  deciaed  that  the  term  ''^calamine/'  which  had  been  on  the 
free  list  for  forty  years,  included  carbonates  and  silicates  of  zinc, 
while  zinc  blende  is  declared  nondutiable  under  another  clause  of  the 
Dingley  bilL  This  decision  was  upheld  a  few  months  since  by  the 
United  States  circuit  court,  so  that  there  is  now  no  protection  for 
the  zinc  and  lead  ore  producers  of  this  country.  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  intention  was  to  protect  the  zinc  and  lead  ore 
with  a  20  per  cent  ad  valonim  duty,  but  these  decisions  have  wiped 
it  out,  so  that  British  Columbia  and   Mexico  are  furnishing  our 
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country  with  zinc  and  lead,  while  our  mines  arc  unable  to  compete 
with  them  at  the  present  prices  of  labor,  therefore  our  mines  must 
shut  down  or  be  run  at  a  loss  to  the  owners.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  should  be  taken  up  and  adjusted.  Will  you  please  take  the 
matter  up  and  after  gomg  over  it  let  me  hear  from  vou  on  the  sub- 
ject? I  have  taken  this  matter  up  first  on  general  principles  and 
second  in  behalf  of  our  local  owners  of  stock  in  lead  and  zinc  mining 
companies  of  Missouri.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  in  due  time.,  I  am, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Jabez  Tstjb. 


THE  COHHERCIAL  CLUB  OF  TOFLIN,  MO.,  TJBGES  VITAL  IMFOBr 
TANCE  OF  FBOTECTIVE  DTJTT  OH  ZINC  OBE. 

[Telegnin.] 

JoFLiN,  Mo.,  November  S5, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne,  M.  C, 

(Jhairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Wa^Tdngton,  D,  C: 
The  Conunercial  Club  of  Joplin  desires  to  urge  the  vital  importance 
of  a  tariff  on  zinc  ore  of  a  cent  and  a-half  a  poxmd;  the  future  welfare 
of  the  zinc-mining  industry  of  the  United  States  demands  it. 

W.  A.  Sandfokd, 
President^  Joplin  Commercial  Club. 


THE  CHAinrTE  ZINC  CO.,  ST.  LOTTIS,  MO.,  INBOBSES  FBOTEST 
AGAINST  A  DUTY  ON  ZINC  OBE. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  26, 1908. 
Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairm<in  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Have  seen  Cockerill's  protest  against  the  duty  on  zdno  ore,  ano  we 
urgently  indorse  same. 

Chanute  Zinc  Co., 
Herman  Hess,  President. 

THE  NATIONAL  ZINC  COMPANT,  OF  NEW  TOBE  CIT7,  XJBOES 
THAT  ZINC  OBES  BE  FBEE  OF  DUTY. 

[TelegrBm.] 

New  York,  November  28, 1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^  Washington^  D.  C: 
Relative  agitation  regarding  duty  on  zinc  ores  we  respectfully  urge 
that  same  be  removed  as  its  retention  is  retarding  development  of 
zinc-smelting  industry,  due  to  fact  that  home  production  of  zinc  ores 
is  unable  to  supply  current  smelting  needs.  Have  very  carefully 
studied  brief  suomitted  by  C.  M.  Loeb,  president  Bartlesville  Zinc 
Company,  and  his  statements  are  most  accurate  in  every  respect,  and 
we  heartily  indorse  same. 

Respectfully,  National  Zino  Company, 

B.  Elkan,  Second  Viee-Premdent. 
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THE  HEW  JEBSET  ZINC  COHFANT,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  THINKS  IT 
TTNWISE  TO  PLACE  A  DITTY  ON  ZINC  0££. 

New  York  City,  December  16^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSj 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  You  suggested  to  our  representative  at  the  tariff  hear- 
ing on  November  10  that  some  of  the  owners  of  zinc  mines  in  the 
Joplin  (Mo.)  district  had  been  agitating  the  question  of  a  protective 
duty  on  zinc  ores,  and  you  stated  that  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  study 
their  reasons  and  hear  what  they  had  to  say.  This  matter  is  one 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  has  claimed  our  closest 
attention. 

We  are  now  and  always  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
most  unwise  to  place  an  import  duty  on  zinc  ores. 

Our  company  is  largely  interestea  in  zinc-ore  properties  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States.  These  properties  are  in  New  Jersey, 
Missouri,  Colorado,  Wisconsin,  New  Mexico,  Pemisylvania,  and  Vir- 
ginia. Out  of  all  the  zinc  ore  produced  in  this  country  in  each  of 
the  past  four  years  ending  December  31,  1907,  these  properties  pro- 
duced in  1904,  41.9  per  cent;  in  1905,  46.2  per  cent;  in  1906,  46.4 
per  cent;  in  1907,  43.8  per  cent.  We  and  our  predecessors  have  been 
continuously  in  the  business  for  about  sixty  years.  During  that 
entire  period,  except  for  the  tariffs  of  1846  and  1857,  we  have  been 
without  protection  for  our  ores.  We  have  not  felt  the  need  of  pro- 
tection for  our  ores  at  any  time,  and  do  not  feel  the  need  of  it  now. 
On  the  contrary,  an  import  duty  on  zinc  ore  will  greatly  hasten  the 
exhaustion  of  some  of  the  natural  resources  of  this  country  which  can 
never  be  reproduced,  will  seriously  cramp  the  business  of  the  do- 
mestic zinc-manufacturing  industry,  and  will  aid  the  European  ore 
buyers  and  manufacturers  without  yielding  a  corresponding  benefit 
to  domestic  zinc  miners.  This  country  does  not  produce  enough  zinc 
ore  for  normal  requirements. 

^  We  should  be  glad  to  furnish  your  committee  with  such  informa- 
tion as  you  may  desire  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  let  us  know  just 
what  you  require. 

Very  respectfully, 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company, 
S.  S.  Palmer,  President. 


THE  HEW  JEBSET  ZIWC  COMPANY,  BTEW  TORE  CITY,  SUBMITS 
ADDITIONAL  BBIEF  IN  FAVOB  OF  FBEE  ZINC  OBE. 

71  Broadway, 
New  York  Cmr,  January  i,  1909. 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Wasldnffton,  B.  C. 
Gentlemen:  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  is  a  cbrporation  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.    It  owns  zinc  mines  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J. . 
and  a  zino-manufacturing  plant  at  Newark,  N.  J.    The  present  com- 
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panjr  was  incorporated  in  1880.  It  and  its  predecessors  have  been 
continuously  in  the  business  of  mining  zinc  ores  in  New  Jersey  for 
about  sixty  years.  Among  the  domestic  producers  of  zinc  ore  the 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  is  the  largest.  It  produces  all  the  zinc  ore 
mined  in  New  Jersey,  and.  the  production  of  New  Jersey,  as  compared 
with  other  States  of  the  Union  in  the  years  1904  to  1907,  appears  from 
the  following  table,  taken  from  Mineral  Industry  for  1907  (Vol.  XVI), 
at  page  904: 


state. 


1004. 


1005. 


lOOS. 


1007, 


Arkaaau. 
Colorado.. 
Idaho. 


Kfintackv. 

Missourl-Kaaaas. 

Mantana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

New  Jersey 

Oklahoma 

Utah. 

Wisconsin 

Otheia 


Ton». 

01,000 

b  04. 000 

kl. 

'058 

<*  273, 238 

Nil. 
<21,000 
£280,020 


Tons. 

2,200 

105,500 

1,700 

£414 

<t  258,500 

2.000 

Nil. 

17,800 

ea61,820 


Tom, 

U4|o^ 

2,150 

075 

<280,260 

4,000 

7,080 

80,000 

404,000 


Nil. 

010,300 

l»2,600 


0,265 
32,690 
/3,800 


10,700 

42,130 

9860 


Tom. 
4,088 

142,510 
11.847 
1,005 

207,128 
1,218 
4,503 
4,281 

368,  no 

3,240 

0,043 

53,011 

92,241 


Total. 


693,025 


795,006 


005,175 


002,023 


■  According  to  H.  F.  Bain,  Contributions  to  Economic  Geology,  1904. 

*  Estimated. 

•Report  of  state  geologists;  crude  ore. 

'Production  of  Joplin  district,  pins  output  of  southeastern  Missouri,  the  latter  as  re- 
ported by  the  state  mine  inspector. 
•Partly  estimated, 
f  Arisona,  Nerada,  Iowa,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 

#  Tennessee,  Arizona,  and  California. 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Com- 
pany has  produced  m  New  Jersey  in  each  year  more  zinc  ore  than 
was  produced  in  any  other  one  State  or  district.  This  company  is 
also  largely  interested  in  zinc-ore  properties  in  Missouri,  Colorado, 
Wisconsin,  New  Mexico,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.  From  these 
properties,  including  the  output  of  the  company's  New  Jersey  mine, 
there  was  produced  in  each  of  the  past  four  years  ending  December 
31,  1904-1907,  the  following  percentages  of  ail  the  zinc  ore  mined  in 
the  United  States:  In  1904,  41.9  per  cent;  in  1905,  46.2  per  cent;  in 
1906,  46.4  per  cent;  in  1907,  43.8  per  cent.  As  domestic  ore  pro- 
ducers, we  are,  therefore,  largely  interested  in  the  present  concerted 
movement  of  some  of  the  Joplin  mine  owners  and  a  buyer  of  Mexican 
zinc  ore  for  European  smelters  in  their  attempt,  by  means  of  a  pro- 
hibitive tariff,  to  shut  foreign  zinc  ore  out  of  tne  United  States. 

EXPEBIENOE  HAS  NOT  SHOWN  A  NECESSITY  FOR  A  PEOTECTIVE  TARIFF 

ON   ZINO  ORE. 

The  ores  from  the  New  Jersey  mines  are  of  a  class  known  in  trade 
as  "calamine,"  i.  e.,  the  carbonates  "and  silicates  of  zinc,  and  they 
have  been  continuously  on  the  free  list  in  all  the  tariff  acts  since 
1792,  except  in  the  tariff  acts  of  1846  and  1857.  Orij^nally,  and 
imtil  comparatively  recent  years,  the  term  calamine  has  mcluaed  all 
the  ores  of  zinc  that  were  commercially  valuable.  It  is  only^  recently 
that  the  blende  ores,  i.  e.,  the  ores  containing  sulphide  or  zinc,  have 
been  considered  commercially  valuable.     It  has,  therefore,  been  the 
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apparent  poKcy  of  the  Government,  from  the  earliest  time,  to  admit 
zinc  ores  free  of  duty;  and  experience  has  shown  that  this  poUcy  of 
the  GroTemment  is  soimd.  To  illustrate:  Although  the  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Company's  mines  and  works  are  near  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
therefore  jgeoeraphically  exposed  to  the  competition  of  zinc  ores 
from  Mexico  by  water  routes  and  from  Europe  and  Australia,  the 
iniportation  of  foreign  ores  up  to  the  present  time  has  not  been  con- 
siderable or  other  than  a  benefit  in  helping  out  the  domestic  supply. 
It  has  never  appeared  to  be  in  any  way  a  menace  to  domestic  enter- 
prises and  we  can  see  no  ^ound  for  alarm  on  this  score  in  the  future. 
If  calamine  ores  have  been  mined  without  a  protective  tariff  for 
more  than  sixty  years,  it  would  certainly  be  supposed  that  the  blende 
ores  could  equally  get  along  without  protection.  It  will  be  noted  that 
copper  ore  and  several  others  besides  zinc  are  on  the  free  list. 

THX  FBODUOrnON  OF  ZINC  ORE  FROM  THE  JOPLIK  DISTRICT  DOES  NOT 
KEEP  FACE   WriH  THE   DEMAND. 

The  rapid  development  of  domestic  manufactures  in  which  zinc  is 
used  has  made  the  question  of  ore  supply  important.  The  following 
table  shows  that  the  production  of  domestic  spelter,  i.  e.,  metaUic  zinCi 
has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the  production  of  zinc  ore 
from  the  JopUn  district  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  price  of  such  ore 
has  increased  much  more  than  the  price  of  spelter.  The  figures  are 
compiled  from  the  Mineral  Industry  for  1907. 


Tfltf. 

Zlnoore 
prodaoed 
la  JopUn 
distiiot. 

Averaes 
price  of  ore 
atJoplin. 

prodaoed 

In  United 

States. 

Average 

price  of 

spelter  at 

New  York. 

1900 

Ton». 

948,446 

268,306 

962,646 

234,873 

267,240 

262,435 

278,030 

286,589 

926. 60 
24.21 
8a7S 
84.44 

97.40 
47.40 
44.82 
44.86 

Tbnt. 

128,821 

140,822 

158,230 

158,509 

181,808 

201,748 

225^404 

249,612 

94.99 

1901 

4.07 

1908 .' 

4.84 

19fli 

&40 

1904. 

&10 

1901 

5.88 

1906    ,     X 

&19 

1907..... 

&96 

This  table  shows  that  while  spelter  production  in  the  United  States 
has  increased  102.4  per  cent  in  the  past  eight  years  with  an  increase  in 
price  of  35.8  per  cent,  Joplin  ore  has  increased  in  production  by  only 
15.4  per  cent,  although  its  price  has  increased  67.4  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  figures  given  above,  which  tell  their  own  stor7i 
it  has  been  notorious  in  the  trade  that  from^  a  period  lon^  before  tne 
imported  ores  of  Mexico  and  British  Columbia  were  a  subject  of  much 
interest;  the  Joplin  district  was  failing  to  meet  the  increasmg  demands 
upon  its  mines.  We  have  not  attempted  to  collect  all  the  evidence  on 
t&s  subject,  but  we  have  collected  a  number  of  items  from  the 
Engineering  and  Minirig  Journal,  an  impartial  and  reco^ized  author- 
ity, showing  the  conditions  of  the  Joplin  ore  supply  in  me  years  1904, 
1905|  and  1906.    These  items  follow: 
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Extracts  from  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of  various  dates. 

(January  7, 1004,  p.  16.    Zino  in  1008,  by  W.  R.  IngaUs.) 

The  decline  in  production  in  the  Joplin  district  was  due  partly  to  the  very  wet 
weather  in  the  spring  which  interfered  with  operations  to  some  extent,  but  the  chief 
cause  is  obviously  the  inability  of  the  mines  ol  the  district  to  do  anv  more  than  they 
have  been  doing.  It  appears  that  the  productive  capacity  of  the  Joplin  district  has 
attained  its  maximum,  even  if  it  be  not  already  on  the  wane. 

(August  4, 1004,  p.  a05.    Missouri  Ore  Market,  Special  Correspondent.) 

Even  then,  with  the  new  smelters  in  the  field  for  the  product  of  the  Missouri  mines, 
the  output  will  barely  meet  the  urgent  demands  of  the  capacity  of  all  the  works 
drawing  a  supply  from  this  district. 

(September  8, 1004,  p.  414.    Missouri  Ore  Market,  Special  Correspondent.) 

As  has  been  previously  outlined  in  the  Journal,  the  output  is  insufficient  to  meet 
the  demand  of  the  increased  smelting  capacity  drawing  a  supply  from  this  district 
and  in  conseauence,  ore  price  has  been  about  $4  per  ton  higher  tnan  the  metal  market 
for  two  montns. 

(September  20, 1004,  p.  684.    Missouri  Ore  Market.) 

The  effort  to  supply  the  demand  of  approximatelv  6,000  tons  per  week,  with  an 
output  of  approximately  5,000  tons,  has  resulted  in  cleaning  up  all  the  reserve  ore  in 
the  district  and  forced  buyers  to  contract  laigely  ahead  of  the  output. 

(October  6, 1004,  p.  67S.    Missouri  Ore  Market,  Special  Correspondent.) 

There  are  just  two  things  there  is  no  apparent  question  about  in  the  ore  situation — 
the  scarcity  of  zinc  ore  and  the  need  of  zmc  ore. 

(November  34,  1004,  i>.  864.    Missouri  Ore  Market,  Special  Comapondent) 

The  capacity  of  the  smelters  drawing  ore  from  the  Joplin  district  is  greater  than 
the  mines  are  outputting,  a  fact  that  was  pointed  out  in  this  colunm  IsSt  July, 

(January  6,  1006,  p.  14.    Zinc,  by  W.  R.  Ingalls.) 

The  direct  cause  of  this  has  been  of  course  the  insufficiency  of  the  Joplin  ore  supply 
to  meet  the  present  demand  for  spelter  for  consumption. 

(March  16,  1006,  p.  634.    Missouri  Ore  Market) 

It  was  noted  in  this  column  last  year  that  it  was  apparently  a  physical  impossibility 
for  this  district  to  supply  all  the  zinc  ore  needed  to  manufacture  all  spelter  demandea 
by  American  consumers.  Consequently,  as  this  district  does  not  keep  pace  with 
the  increasing  output  of  spelter,  it  becomes  necessary  each  year  to  procure  a  larger 
proportion  from  some  other  source. 

(June  20,  1005,  p.  1260.    Missouri  Ore  Market) 

So  far  the  imported  ore  is  of  a  grade  that  does  not  compare  with  the  poorest  ore  of 
this  district,  and  it  is  handled  only  because  the  output  of  this  district  is  insufficient 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  smelter  capa(;^ty  of  the  United  States. 

(January  6,  1006,  p.  13.    Zinc,  by  W.  R.  Ingalls.) 

It  appears  to  be  recognized  that  this  district  is  now  affording  as  large  an  output  of 
ore  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  it,  and  further  supplies  must  be  looked  for  in 
other  quarters. 

(Februarys,  1006,  p.  234.   The  Joplin  district.    Editorial.) 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  will  be  a  further  fotUing  off  in  the  output  of  zinc  ore  this 
year,  even  if  the  price  continues  high,  for  the  reason  that  the  new  openings  of  ore  are 
not  compensating  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  older  mines. 

ENOUGH  ORB  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  PRODUCED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO 
KEEP  THE   SMELTERS   SUPPLIED   WHEN   RUNNING  AT   FULL  TIME. 

According  to  Volume  XVI  of  Mineral  Industry,  page  899,  the 
spelter  retorts  in  the  United  States  number  89,660.  The  average 
consumption  of  ore  is  40  pounds  per  diem  for  each  retort.    Tne 
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capacity  of  the  retorts  in  a  year  of  360  days  is  644,760  tons  of  ore. 
Before  used  in  the  retort  all  blende  ore  has  to  be  roasted  and,  in  that 
process,  loses  a  percentage  of  weight;  so  that  to  keep  the  smelters  in 
operation  it  would  requure  not  less  than  758,000  tons  of  blende  per 
annum.  The  largest  production  of  domestic  ore  was  in  1906,  wnen 
905,176  tons  were  produced.  Of  this  production,  after  deducting 
only  such  portion  of  our  New  Jersej  ores  as  was  not  ayailable  for 
spelter  and  assuming  that  eyery  po\md  of  other  ore  went  to  the 
smelters,  there  remam  but  653,960  tons  ayailable  for  the  smelters. 
This  shows  a  balance  of  204,040  tons  of  spelter  ore  to  be  produced 
from  some  source  outside  of  the  United  States  if  ^  the  smelters  are 
in  operation.  The  following  table  giyes  the  foregoing  facts  in  con- 
densed form: 

Total  spelter  letorti  in  United  States  in  1907 89,560 

Avence  chaige  roasted  ore  per  retort pounds  per  diem. .  40 

OapaciW  of  spalter  retorts  per  year,  roasted  ore tons..  644,760 

Bquivalentto tons  blende..  768,000 

Total  spelter  otea  prodnced  in  United  States  in  1906  (which  was  the  year  of 
laigest production) tons..  553,960 

Ore  required  as  above do 758,000 

Ore  available  as  above do....  553,960 

Ore  which  must  be  secured  outside  United  States do 204, 040 

THE  JOFUN  DISTBIOT  IS  SAFE  FROM  FOBEION  OOMFBTITION  WXTHOUT 
A  PBOTBOTiyB  TARIFF. 

The  inland  location  of  the  Joplin  mines  and  the  proximity  of  the 
smelters  and  the  large  consumers  of  spelter  would  seem  to  furnish 
Joplin  with  complete  immunity  from  foreign  competition. 

Tlie  entire  zinc  industry,  including  the  Joplin  producers,  felt  the 
dei>ression  of  1907-8,  but  they  are  in  error  in  ascribmg  it  to  the  impor- 
tation of  Mexican  zinc  ore,  if ,  as  might  haye  been  inferred  from  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  S.  Duffield  MitcheU  and  Mr.  A.  O.  Ihlseng,  they  do 
80  ascribe  it.  It  is  our  beUef  that  had  business  remained  normal 
during  1907  the  Joplin  ore  producers  would  not  haye  noticed  the 
importations  of  zinc  ore.  That  it  is  an  afterthought  on  the  part  of 
some  ot  the  interested  parties  to  place  the  cause  of  poor  busmess  in 
1907  on  Mexican  ore  is  clear  to  anyone  who  will  read  the  leading 
article  in  the  Joplin  Daily  Globe  of  January  26,  1908.  We  quote 
from  it  the  following: 

The  panic  has  proved  that  the  ores  of  Mexico  can  not  be  produced  under  a  6-cent 
apelter  market,  aoxording  to  the  highest  authority,  and  correspondence  from  a  leading 
rel^le  source  conveys  the  information  that  the  halcyon  days  of  the  Mexican  produc- 
tion are  of  the  past— a  history  and  recollection  only — ^that  the  immediate  future  has 
little  hopes  in  store  for  an  early  resumption  of  outputting,  while  transportation  mat- 
ters have  become  a  serious  problem,  except  through  a  few  months  of  the  summer. 

llie  producing  areas  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  practically  ceased  their  produc- 
tion early  in  the  panic,  Wisconsin,  with  Joplin,  continuing  a  small  output  to  the  end 
of  the  year. 

In  writing  of  the  year's  record  of  zinc-ore  production,  Walter  Ronton  Ingalls,  in 
the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  concludes  his  r^um6  in  these  words:  "In  any 
event,  the  experience  of  1907  seems  to  show  that  these  foreign  ores  are  not  serious 
competitoiB  oi  the  American,  duty  or  no  duty.''  Mr.  Ingalls  might  have  added  that 
no  importations  of  ores  were  made  except  to  supply  a  demand  in  excess  of  the  domestic 
production. 
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While  the  recent  panic  has  proved  that  Mexican  oree  can  not  be  produced  under  a 
5-cent  spelter  market,  it  mignt  be  added  thereto  that  Mexican  ores  are  no  com- 
petition to  superior  gnide  of  ores  mined  in  the  Joplin  district  at  any  price  for  spelter. 
These  ores  will  be  imported  only  when  the  domestic  supply  of  zinc  ore  is  leas  than 
the  demand  of  the  smelters. 

Another  lesson  the  panic  has  forced  home  to  the  producers  of  the  Joplin  district, 
and  to  the  smelters  reducing  the  ore  of  this  district,  is  the  fact  that  the  market  for 
Joplin  zinc  ores  rules  the  price  of  spelter  in  normal  conditions  of  business.  This 
means  that  with  conservative  production  the  producers  of  the  zinc  ore  of  this  district 
can  maintain  their  own  price  for  their  commodity,  without  reference  to  any  other 
producing  area  under  the  sun,  so  long  as  those  demands  are  in  harmony  with  the  general 
DuflinesB  conditions  of  the  country  at  large. 

This  article  we  believe  reflects  the  more  intelligent  sentiment  of  the 
United  States  ore  producers,  including  those  in  Joplin.  We  appre- 
ciate that  if .  as  is  generally  understood,  Mr.  Ihlseng  is  largely  mter- 
ested  in  the  buying  of  Mexican  ore  as  the  agent  of  European  smelters, 
he  and  others  smailarly  situated  would  derive  a  peculiar  benefit  from  a 
duty  which  would  cut  out  the  United  States  as  a  competitive  buyer 
of  Mexican  ore,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  an  agent  for  foreign  ore  buyers 
should  receive  especial  consideration  from  Congress.  This  feature 
we  will  take  up  later. 


OCFOBTED    ORB    HAS    NOT   DIMINISHED   THE    OUTFUT   OF  THE    JOFUN 

DISTRICT. 

Importi  of  tine  ore  into  ih£  United  StaUt. 
[In  tozia  of  2;000  pounds.] 


Souroe. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

British  Colombia 

2.100 

8,561 
a  32, 164 

ODO 

•88,900 

1,167 
•  108,800 

Mezloo 

Total 

(?) 

40,726 

89,600 

100,967 

•  The  actoal  tonna^  of  ore  iini>0Tted  was  somewhat  greater  than  this  figure,  bat  it  Included  some  mixed 
ore,  which  for  statistical  purposes  has  been  reduced  to  the  xinc  equivalent.  This  table  is  based  on  reports 
troia.  the  Bmelters  of  the  ore  reoeived  by  them  from  these  oountriea.— (From  Mineral  Industry,  VoL  XVl^ 
p.  904.) 

From  this  last  table  it  appears  that  the  imports  of  1907  exceeded 
those  of  1906  by  about  20,000  tons.  Nevertheless,  as  appears  by  the 
first  table,  the  Joplin  district  increased  its  production  m  1907  over 
1906  by  17|000  tons,  while  other  districts  seem  to  hold  their  own  also. 
It  womd  therefore  seem  clear  that  imported  ore  had  not  interfered 
with  the  domestic  ore  producers. 

Joplin  has,  moreover,  within  itself  an  organization  which  affords 
a  protection  greater  than  would  be  securea  by  a  prohibitive  import 
duty. 

nnie  following  extracts  from  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
show  the  methods  of  a  very  efficient  inter-company  organization, 
known  as  the  '* Missouri-Kansas  Zinc  Commissioners'  A^ciation," 
which,  by  timely  exporting  of  ore,shuttii^  down  the  mines,  and  other- 
wise controlling  the  supply  of  ore  and  £dng  its  prices,  can  protect 
the  mine  owners  in  times  of  ordinary  business  and  hola  up  the  ore 
buyers  to  such  figures  as  suit  the  associatioUp 
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Bxtraetifrom  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of  various  dates, 

(Jini]anr7,1904,p.  1&    Zino  In  1903,  by  W.  R.  Ingalls.) 

In  the  Joplin  market  there  wu  a  small  stock  of  ore  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of* 
the  year,  and  in  order  to  bolster  up  the  price  an  exportation  of  l^OOO  tons  was  made 
in  January,  which,  as  it  turned  out,  was  a  mistake.  *  *  *  In  order  to  support 
the  market  the  miners .  determined  on  the  policy  of  operating  their  mills  on  part 
time  or  closing  down  entirely  so  as  to  restrict  the  output. 

(Jaamry  14, 1004,  p.  80.    Progress  of  the  Zino  Industry  in  Missoorl  during  1903,  by  Fnnk  Nioholson.) 

The  MisBouri-Xansas  Zinc  Miners'  Association,  acting  in  comparative  harmony. 
caused  a  shut  down  of  fully  70  per  cent  of  aU  the  mills  in  the  district  for  a  period 
of  three  weeks. 

(January  21, 1904,  p.  111.    Letter  and  editorial  signed  **  Zino  ICiner.") 

This  centralization  of  control  of  the  output  makes  it  possible  for  a  sufficient  ton* 
nage  to  be  represented  in  any  movement  to  regulate  the  surplus  of  ore. 

(Jane  2, 1904,  p.  907.    Ifiaeoori  Ove  Market.    Special  comspandant.) 

•  •  •  as  it  is  already  evident  that  the  ore  producers  are  thinking  stronriy  of 
restricting  the  output  of  zinc  ore  early  this  summer  instead  of  waiting  until  fall, 
as  has  been  the  custom  in  past  years. 

(Jane  9, 1904»  p.  947.    Missoorl  Ore  If arket.    Special  oorrespondent) 

The  owners  of  the  laiger  mills  have  maintained  a  thorough  oiganization  of  the 
Missouri  and  Kansas  Zinc  Miners'  Association  and  another  week  of  reductions  in 
prices  will  see  more  restricting  output. 

(December  S,  1904,  p.  034.    Missouri  Ore  Market.    Special  correspondent.) 

*  *  *  But  for  the  strong  oiganization  of  the  lai^ge  producers,  prices  would  not 
remain  so  hish.  This  oiganization  controls  enough  of  the  output  to  hold  the  bidance 
of  power  in  determining  the  market  price. 

(Maioh  30,1906,  p.  630.    Miasouxl  Ore  Market.) 

It  is  evident  from  what  may  be  learned  that  a  secret  oiganization  of  producers  Is 
preparing  for  a  restriction  of  the  output. 

(April  6»  1905,  p.  078.    Miasouxl  Ore  Market) 

The  producers  will  gradually  restrict  the  output  by  closing  down  a  few  mills  each 
week 

(May  4, 1906,  p.  870.    Missouri  Ore  Market) 

Prices  are  higher  than  it  was  expected  to  send  them  when  the  limited  restriction  in 
output  was  inaugurated  the  first  of  April. 

THB  BMELTEBS  ABE  NOT  IN  AOCOBD  WITH  THE  DEMANDS  OF  MB. 
IHLSENO  AND  MB.   MITOHELL. 

Mr.  Ihlseng  is  in  error  in  stating  to  the  committee  that  the  zinc 
smelters  in  general  approved  the  plan  to  place  a  duty  on  zinc  ore. 
As  we  understand^  the  sentiment  of  the  smelters  is,  as  intimated  by 
Mr.  Clark's  questions  put  to  Mr.  Ihlseng,  directly  opposed  to  the 
position  of  Mr.  Ihlseng  and  Mr.  Mitchell.  The  smelters  feel  that  if 
the  available  supply  of  ore  is  materially  reduced  and  the  price  ma- 
terially advanced  uiey  can  make  spelter  only  at  a  cost  wnich  will 
make  it  dearer  than  imported  spelter.  This  would  affect  not  only 
the  smelters  and  the  consumers,  but  eventually  the  domestic  ore  pro- 
ducers themselves,  who  would  find  themselves  to  have  been  the  means 
of  putting  their  own  customers  out  of  business. 

It  is  clear  that  a  duty  which  precludes  our  smelters  from  buying 
Mexican  ores  would  directly  result  in  depressing  the  price  of  the  ores 
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in  Mexico  and  expose  them  for  sale  at  a  figure  far  below  what  European 
smelters  must  now  pay  for  them.  If  the  European  smelters  can  get 
Mexican  ore  at  a  less  price,  they  will  make  spelter  for  less^  and  may 
thus  be  able  to  put  European  spelter  on  the  American  market,  in 
spite  of  the  present  spelter  tarin  of  1^  cents  per  pound,  at  a  figure 
below  that  at  which  our  smelters  can  produce  it. 
These  are  dangers  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

A  FBOTEOTIYB  TABIFF  ON  OBBS   IS   EOONOMIOALLT  UNSOXTKD. 

A  protective  tariff  on  ores  is  equivalent  to  a  premium  on  the  speedy 
exhaustion  of  certain  natural  resources,  which,  once  used,  can  never 
be  reproduced.  This  objection  has  been  ui^ged  against  a  duty  on 
lumber,  which  in  time,  will  grow  again;  but  it  appues  most  strongly 
to  ores,  which  do  not  grow. 

BXPOBTATIOK  OF  ZINO  ORB. 

A  point  has  been  made  of  the  figures  showing  exportation  of  zino 
ore  from  America.  The  exported  ore  consists  wholly,  we  believe,  of 
(1)  ore  sent  from  the  Joplin  district  for  the  express  purpose  of  creating 
a  shortage  in  the  domestic  supply  and  thereby  enhancing  the  price, 
and  (2)  willemite,  a  mineral  produced  from  New  Jersey  ore  by  mag- 
netic separation.  Willemite  is  used  only  for  one  purpose,  viz,  the 
making  of  metal  known  in  the  trade  as  'hi^h-era<&"  spelter.  The 
demand  for  this  metal  is  very  limited,  ana  all  that  tne  domestic 
market  will  stand  is  manufactured  each  year.  The  surplus  willemite 
is  marketed  to  the  best  advantage  abroad,  where  it  is  manufactured 
into  ^^high-^ade"  spelter  for  the  foreign  market.  Outside  the  items 
above  mentioned,  we  believe  there  is  no  exportation  of  zinc  ore. 

THE   INTEBEBT  OF  THIS  OOlfPANY. 

The  committee  has  been  warned  by  one  witness,  who  professes  to  be 
disinterested,  that  it  should  not  place  too  much  reUance  on  the  testir 
mony  of  interested  witnesses.  The  representatives  of  the  Joplin  dis- 
trict make  no  concealment  of  their  interest  in  asking  for  a  duty  on 
zinc  ore.  On  the  other  hand,  the  smelters  make  no  concealment  of 
their  interest  in  protesting  against  such  dut^,  nor  do  we  profess  to  be 
disinterested.  Kepresentm^  five  zinc^smelting  plants  in  the  Middle 
West  which  have  experienced  a  shortage  in  the  domestic-ore  supply  and 
which  have,  at  times,  been  forced  to  import  ore,  we  sincerely  hope 
that,  in  case  of  future  emergency,  we  may  not  find  it  impossible  to 
increase  the  supply  of  domestic  ore  by  importing  from  other  countries. 
It  is,  moreover,  our  desire  to  prolong  as  far  as  practicable  the  life  of 
our  domestic-ore  properties,  and  we  have  thought  it  possible  to  mix 
foreign  ores  with  our  own  and  in  some  cases  materially  lengthen  the  life 
of  our  mines.  If  we  should  be  successful  along  these  lines,  the  benefit 
would  be  shared  by  the  other  owners  of  zinc^ore  properties  throughout 
the  coimtry. 

We  believe  that  out  of  the  opposing  arguments,  in  spite  of  the 
interest  of  the  parties  making  them^  the  committee  can  reach  a  proper 
conclusion. 
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THB   MEXIOAK  ZINO  DEPOSITS. 

The  zinc  ore  heretofore  imported  from  Mexico  has  consisted  largely 
of  gleanings  from  dumps  of  tailings  at  the  old  lead  mines,  and  horn 
abandonea  lead  mines  where  the  ores  were  f oimd  to  run  too  high  in 
zinc  for  the  uses  of  the  lead  smelters.  From  both  of  such  sources 
the  zinc  ore  was,  from  a  mining  standpoint,  cheaply  obtained  because 
the  tailings  were  piled  on  the  surface  ana  had  only  to  be  shoveled 
into  carts  or  the  mine  was  already  opened  up  and  ready  for  opera- 
tion. For  obvious  reasons  these  two  sources  of  zinc-ore  supply  are 
but  temporary  and  are  now,  as  we  are  advised,  rapidly  approaching 
an  end.  The  alleged  new  diiscoveries  of  zinc  deposits  in  Mexico  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  We  have  gone  to  considerable  expense 
in  the  past  five  years  in  sending  experts  to  search  for  such  deposits 
in  Mexico,  but  the  results  have  been  very  disappointing.  The  Imown 
zinc  deposits  of  importance  in  Mexico  are  comparatively  few  and 
their  working  is  sure  to  entail  much  greater  expense  than  the  work- 
ing of  the  tailings,  dumps,  and  the  aoandoned  lead  mines.  In  the 
maiority  of  zinc^ore  propositions  in  Mexico  transportation  has  been, 
ana  for  manv  veais  will  oe,  a  matter  of  serious  moment. 

We  should  tnink  it  a  simple  matter  for  the  committee,  throiigh  a 
disinterested  expert  who  is  acquainted  with  conditions  in  Mexico, 
to  verify  the  above  statements. 

OONOLUSION. 

It  18  our  conclusion,  as  the  largest  zinc-ore  producer  in  this  countiv. 
that  the  zinc-ore  producers  not  only  do  not  need  a  protective  tann 
on  their  ore  but  that  such  a  tariff  would  be  imwise  from  every  point 
of  view. 
Respectfully  sumbitted. 

Thb  Nbw  Jbbset  Zino  Compant. 
By  S.  S.  PalmbBi  PreHdenL 


HOT.  OirSTAV  Etf STEBHANir,  H.  0.,  FILES  LETTER  OF  K.  F.  FOX, 
MADISON,  WIS.,  FATOBIHO  DTTTT  OH  ZIHO  OSES. 

Madison,  Wis.,  January  4?  1909. 
Hon.  GuCTAv  KfhnisRMAKK,  M.  C, 

House  of  Repreaentativeay  Washington^  Z7.  O. 
Deab  Snt:  Doubtless  you  are  aware  of  the  intense  a^tation  now 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  a  protective  tariff  on 
raw  zinc  ores.  This  is  a  measure  of  vital  importance  to  the  zinc- 
mining  industry,  which  is  just  getting  a  foothold  in  southwestern 
Wisconsin.  If  the  industry  could  onfy  receive  protection  sufficient 
to  equal  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  of  zinc  ore  in  this  coun- 
try as  compared  with  Mexico,  it  is  the  belief  of  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  dtuation  that  Wisconsin  would  within  three  years 
be  producing:  $5,000,000  to  $6,000,000  worth  of  zmc  per  annum.  Its 
present  pnxuiction  amounts  to  about  $2,000,000. 
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The  inclosed  sheet  will  show  the  output  of  this  district  for  the 
years  1906,  1907,  and  first  fortv-seven  weeks  in  1908,  a  steady 
increase  in  spite  of  hard  times  and  very  unfavorable  ore  mai  .:et 

Any  further  information  you  may  desire  I  will  cheerfully  fur- 
nish if  it  is  at  my  command. 

Yours,  very  truly,  M.  F.  Fox. 


ExHmiT  A. 
Output  of  zinc  and  lead  sulphur  ores  in  southwestern  Wisconsin  district. 


Tear  1906. 

Year  1907. 

Vorty-MviD 

wodB-^an. 

ItoNoT.  n, 

1908. 

sniML      

L6«dL^    

Bolphur  (pyrites) 

89,919 
1.126 
1,822 

Tons, 
ft9.n9 
2.645 
100 

Tons. 
ftT.lOft 
ft.672 
2,138 

THE  COBTLAITD  (IT.  T.)  SPECIALTY  COMPANY  CLAIMS  TEAT  A 

DUTY  on  znrc  obe  is  a  necessity 

CioRTLAND,  N.  Y.,  December  SO,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C. 

House  of  BepresentaHveSf  Washington,  D.  0. 

HoKOBED  Sm:  There  will  be  a  question  before  your  committee  at 
this  session  *of  Congress,  so  I  am  informed,  in  regard  to  the  protection 
on  zinc  now  being  mined  in  this  country.  All  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  mining  and  own  mines  no  doubt  will  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion the  existing  conditions.  We  are  interested  in  zinc  mining  in 
Miami,  Okla.^  our  company  known  as  the  Chatham  Oil  and  Gas  Com- 
pany, Mr.  WilKam  Kinley,  Olean,  N.  Y.,  of  Adam  Kinley  &  Sons,  Mr. 
C.  H.  Kinley,  Breesport,  N.  Y.,  of  Adam  Kinley  &  Sons,  my  brother  at 
Miami,  Okla.,  and  myself  at  Cortland,  N.  Y..  own  a  mine  at  Miami, 
Okla.,  and  our  production  is  largely  zinc  ana  some  lead. 

We  are  aware  that  the  American  smelters  purchase  aU  the  Mexican 
zinc  ore,  as  it  regulates  the  market  price  here,  from  the  fact  that  zinc 
ore  is  mined  in  Mexico  with  silver,  the  zinc  being  a  by-product;  their 
object  is  to  mine  silver.  Their  largest  item  of  expense  is  the  freight, 
labor  being  a  snaall  item.  From  30  to  60  cents  per  day  in  that  coimtry 
is  the  ruling  price  paid  the  miner.  With  the  volume  of  zinc  ore  now 
being  produced  and  shipped  into  this  country  free  of  duty  causes  the 
price  to  remain  at  its  lowest  ebb.  We  have  to  employ  union  men  and 
pay  from  $3  to  $5  per  man  for  eight  hours  per  day. 

Under  these  stringent  conditions  with  tne  most  rigid  economy  we 
can  produce  zinc  and  lead  combined  at  a  small  profit  on  our  invest- 
ment. From  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  or  our  product  is  zinc 
and  the  smaller  percentage  is  lead  there  is  a  protection  on  lead  of 
1  cent  per  pound,  or  $20  per  ton,  which  is  a  ereat  help  to  us.  How- 
ever, lead  is  now  selling  at  $52  per  ton  for  tne  pure  product.    Zinc 
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ore  was  as  low  as  $30  per  ton  in  Aimist,  1908,  and  as  there  is  some 
iron  in  our  zinc  ore  wnich  reduces  tne  value  to  about  $24  per  ton, 
they  deduct  $1  per  ton  for  each  ''unit  point  amount  of  iron"  that  the 
zinc  ore  contains  after  bemg  taken  from  the  rock. 

If  we  had  a  protection  on  zinc  ore  it  would  help  the  business  to  a 

Seat  extent,  from  the  fact  that  zinc  ore  is  admitted  free  of  duty  from 
exico.  Zinc  ore  has  been  advancing  some  of  late.  The  last  quota- 
tion was  $44  per  ton,  but  this  is  fluctuating  and  is  the  highest  point  it 
has  reached  since  we  have  been  in  the  business,  about  a  year  and  a 
half.  There  are  a  great  mauy  lead  and  zinc  mines  in  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and  Oklahoma.  While  the  Con^essmen  and  Senators  from 
Oklahoma  would  be  glad  to  see  a  protection  on  zinc,  they  are  Demo- 
crats and  could  not  reconmiend  it  as  it  is  against  their  doctrine. 
We,  as  Republicans,  when  we  go  out  to  that  country — and  a  great 
manv  eastern  men  are  interested — ^feel  the  necessity  of  a  protective 
tarin  on  zinc  ore,  and  would  ask  you  to  look  into  this  matter  and  ^ve 
it  your  careful  consideration.  There  was  a  session  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  held  at  Pittsburg  last  month  strongly  urging  a  protect- 
ive tariff  on  zinc  ore.  This  was  adopted,  and  you  no  doubt  have  a 
copy  of  that  report. 

I  have  been  corresponding  with  Hon.  John  W.  Dwight,  our  Con- 
gressman from  this  district,  and  in  his  letter  of  December  25  he  re- 
quested me  to  write  your  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  with  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  that  may  be  available. 

Tou  no  doubt  have  considerable  data  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  one 
that  is  worthy  and  meritorious  of  the  consideration  of  your  com- 
mittee and  it  would  be  a  (jodsend  to  thepeople  who  have  money 
invested  in  zinc^mining  properties  in  the  West  and  throughout  this 
countrv  to  have  a  protective  tariff  of  some  sort  to  protect  us  against 
the  influx  of  this  material  from  a  country  that  largely  depends  upon 
us  for  their  market  to  the  detriment  of  our  own  interests. 
YourSi  respectfully, 

The  Cobtland  Speoialtt  Co., 
Per  W.  W.  Hour,  Prmdeni. 


GEO.  P.  KAUBT,  JOPLDT,  HO.,  STJBKITS  BBIEF  HT  ADVOCACT  OF 
A  DUTY  OH  ZnrC  COBTEVTS  OF  OBE. 

JoFLiN,  Mo.,  December  SI,  1908. 
CoMMnTEB  oi^  Ways  and  Means, 

Washingtimj  D.  0. 

Gentlemen  :  In  behalf  of  the  companies  which  I  represent,  I  wish  to 
submit  the  following  facts  relative  to  a  tariff  on  zinc  ore. 

A  duty  of  1^  cen£  per  pound  on  the  zinc  contents  of  imported  ores, 
for  which  we  ask,  will  not  only  provide  revenue,  but  will  make  a  stable 
market  for  zinc  ore  at  a  price  which  will  enable  the  zinc  mines  in  this 
coimtry  to  run  steadily,  and  furnish  employment  to  at  least  5,000 
more  men  than  are  now  employed  and  at  an  increase  in  wages  of  b'om 
25  to  30  per  cent.  In  normal  times  the  Missouri-Kansas  district  alone 
employs  about  11,000  men  in  the  mines,  and  there  are  as  many  more 
wa^e-eamens  in  the  United  States  that  will  be  affected  by  the  mity  for 
which  we  are  asking. 
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The  following  tabulation  shows  the  valuations  of  Mexican  ore  and 
oost  of  production  of  zinc  ore  in  Mexico  and  the  Missouri-Kansas  dis- 
trict; and  a  comparative  cost  of  production  in  Mexico  and  Missouri- 
Kansas  district. 

The  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor  gives  the  following  importa- 
tions of  zinc  ore  (marked  calamine,  nondutiable)  and  total  viduations. 
The  rate  per  poimd  is  calculated  on  basis  of  2,000  pounds  to  the  ton. 


1908L 


Ton 


ValiMh 


ValoBMr 
ton  3,00 
pounds. 


laniiarj.... 
February.. 
ICanh 

^::::::: 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October 


1,610 
3,038 


ti7,aoa 

96, 9U 


ILOI 


3,388 

4,860 

4,210 

474 

1,828 


3/,a4 

43,  sn 

81,866 

6,113 

33,310 

10,037 


Total. 


18,400 


103,714 


8.00 

laoi 

8.06 

0.70 
0.68 

10.86 
1L68 


ATonge  value  per  ton  of  3,000 
Fraight  from  port  of  entry  to  ^ 


»unds.. 


Total  oost  dellTarad  at  Kansas-Oklahoma  smelton. 


8.86 

18.90 


Mr.  Pulsifer  gives  the  cost  of  producing  1  ton  (2,000  pounds)  of  zdnc 
ore  in  Mexico  and  delivering  same  to  Kansas-Oklahoma  smelteries  as 
follows: 


Ifine 
No.1. 


Ifine 
NO.X 


Mine 
No.  8. 


ATHifa. 


Mining,  ploUng, 
Freight  to  E:ann 

Total  oost.. 


and  loading  In  oars.. 


UOO 
&07 


8&60 
8.07 


8&S6 

7.07 


6.06 


0.07 


18.07 


13.83 


1L8 


ATinge  oost  for  ton  of  40  percent  ore  at  smelter  (oontainlng  000  pounds  sino) SU.8S 

Cost,  11  tons  (containing  1,300  pounds  dno) 17.78 

Duty  on  U  tons  (1,300  pounds  metal,  at  1}  oents  per  pound) l&OO 

Oost  of  1|  tone  of  Mexican  ore.  Including  duty  (oontaining  1,300  pounds  of  dno),  and  equal  to  1  ton  of 
00  per  osntofo  (Standard  Mlssouxl-^naas  district) , 8171 

Cost  of  producing  zinc  ore  concentrates  in  the  Missouri-Kansas 
district,  average  cost  for  10  representative  mines,  is  as  follows: 

Perdiortloa. 

Average  labor  coot , $17.08 

Average  powder,  oupplies,  etc 1L60 

Average  amortizatioii  coot 4. 31 

Average  royalty  12|  per  cent  (on  $40  base,  60  per  cent  ore) 4. 85 

Hauling  and  loading  on  cars 50 

Freight  to  Kanoao-Oldahoma  Bmeltero 57 

Total  coot  |)er  ton  of  2,000  pounds  60  per  cent  zinc  ore  containing  1,200 
poundozinc 38.95 
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OompanHve  actual  eott  of  deUvering  ai  the  Kan9a»-OHahoma  tmeUen  tine  am  from 
ths  Muaouri-Kanaas  dutriet  and  (iW  CkUiuakua  district  qf  Mexico, 

Oottper 

pound. 


I  dlsMot,  1  Um  of  2,000  poonds,  which  oontalns  1,200  pounds  metal. .      t3& M         aS.2S 

ChIh!Mhn>,  Mexjcojdlitnety  1  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  40  per  oent,  which  contains  800 
pounds  xnelil 1L82  $Ltf 

•Centi. 

Difference  in  favor  of  Mexico,  1.77  cents  per  pound  of  zino. 

SayXNITB  AND  IMPORTATIONS. 

The  mineral  industry  for  1907  (vol.  16,  p.  904)  gives  importations 
of  Mexican  ore  for  the  year  of  1907,  108,800  tons.  At  $12  per  ion 
(which  is  1}  cents  per  pound  on  40  per  cent  ore),  the  Government 
would  have  received  in  revenue  $1,305,600,  where  no  revenue  will 
be  derived  from  these  importations  unless  the  present  court  decisions 
are  reversed. 

Profit  in  producing  Mexican  ore  at  the  present  price  of  zinc  ore, 
1}  tons  of  Mexican  ore  of  40  per  cent  zinc  eaualing  1  ton  of  ore  of  60 
per  cent  zinc,  standard  of  Missouri-Kansas  district: 

1  ton  of  60  per  cent  sine  ib  worth  to-day,  December  9,  1908 $44. 00 

1}  tons  40  per  cent  Mexican  ore  contains  1,200  pounds  metallic  zinc,  at  1)  cents 
per  pound 18.00 

Balance  received  for  1)  tons  of  ore  after  deducting  duty 20. 00 

II 1}  tons  of  ore  are  worth  $26, 1  ton  woidd  be  worth 17. 83 

Frei^t  from  mines  to  Eanaas-Oklahoma  smelters 6. 91 

Net  amount  received  for  1  ton  of  ore 10. 42 

Cost  to  produce  1  ton  of  Mexican  ore 4. 91 

Net  profit  in  producing  1  ton  of  Mexican  ore  (after  paying  duty  of  1}  cents 
per  pound) 6.61 

which  is  equal  to  112  per  cent  profit  on  cost  of  production,  and  with 
itnB  amount  of  profit  importations  can  be  expected  to  continue  under 
the  duty  we  are  asking. 

The  zinc  mining  in  Mexico  does  not  generally  require  expjensive 
machinery.  It  is  in  manv  cases  simplj  a  quairying  proposition,  as 
shown  by  a  copy  of  afiiaavit  (Exhibit  3)  which  was  filed  by  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  suit  of  Brewster  i;.  United  States  Government,  pro- 
testing against  a  duty  being  imposed  on  zinc  ore,  which  case  is  now 
pending  m  the  courts. 

In  other  cases  it  is  a  secondarv  product  obtained  in  the  mining  of 
lead-silver  ores  and  is  producea  very  cheaply,  as  the  ore  must  be 
handled  to  get  the  lead-silver  ores. 

The  same  duty  should  be  imposed  on  zinc  ore  as  there  is  on  lead 
to-day — ^viz,  1^  cents  per  pound  on  the  metallic  zinc  contained  in 
the  ore.  It  costs  just  as  much  in  this  district  to  produce  a  ton  of 
line-ore  concentrates  as  it  does  lead-ore  concentrates,  the  lead  and 
zinc  ore  occurring  in  the  ore  associated  together  in  variable  portions. 
They  are  broken  by  the  same  powder,  handled  by  the  same  men. 
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crushed  by  the  same  crusher  and  rolls,  cleaned  on  the  same  j^s,  and 
iJl  is  done  in  one  operation,  and  the  total  lead  ore  recovered  m  this 
district  is  about  14  per  cent  of  all  concentrates  produced  here. 

A  small  amoimt  or  the  output  of  lead  ores  of  the  district  is  mined 
from  small,  shallow,  soft-ground  pockets;  but  it  is  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  lead  produced,  and  owing  to  the  variable  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  mined  no  satisfactory  cost  of  production 
of  this  class  of  ores  can  be  obtained. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  submit  the  following  corroboration 
of  my  claim  relative  to  the  dose  association  of  lead  and  zinc  in 
mining: 

[Editoxlalt  Bnglneeriiig  and  Mining  Journal,  September  39,  IWS.] 
LSAD  AND  ZINC. 

Lead  tnd  sine  are  doeely  asBociated  in  nature,  their  oree  commonly  occuxrin^  in 
conjunction,  eepecially  their  sulphide  ores.  There  is  less  association  of  their  oxidized 
or  carbonate  ores,  since  in  the  process  of  oxidation  the  original  zinc  sulphide  is 
converted  first  into  sulphate,  which  is  very  soluble  and  may  therefore  be  leached 
away  by  some  action  ot  nature;  but  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  as  for  example  at 
LeadviUe,  Colo.,  the  occurrence  of  pure  lead  carbonate  ores  above  the  water  level  is 
followed  by  the  occurrence  of  mixed  lead  and  zinc  sulphides  below  the  water  level. 
Both  lead-eulphide  ore  and  zinc-sulphide  ore  occurs  alone,  but  the  occurrence  in 
association  is  more  common,  and  the  importance  of  the  joint  consideration  of  the  two 
metals  from  ^e  industrial  standpoint  increases  as  the  oxidized  ores  are  exhausted 
and  the  smelters  have  to  fall  back  on  the  sulphide  ores,  which  have  already  become 
by  far  the  more  important,  both  in  the  metallurgy  of  lead  and  zinc  all  over  tne  world. 
(GeologioJ  data  omitted.) 

In  their  metallurgy  there  is  also  an  intricate  association  of  the  two  metals.  In  the 
first  treatment  of  the  ores,  by  jigging  or  other  method  of  separation,  there  is  generally 
obtained  a  galena  concentrate,  whicn  goes  to  the  lead  smelter  for  the  recovery  of  its 
lead  content,  and  a  blende  concentrate,  which  goes  to  the  zinc  smelter  for  the  recovery 
of  its  zinc  content.  With  few  exceptions,  the  crude  ore  has  first  to  be  separated  in  some 
such  manner.  The  limitations  of  mechanical  practice  do  not,  however,  permit  a 
clean  separation  of  the  mineral  to  be  made,  save  in  rare  instances^  and  the  lead  con- 
centrate consequently  almost  always  contains  some  zinc,  and,  vice  versa,  the  zinc 
concentrate  contains  some  lead.  The  presence  of  zinc  is  objectionable  to  the  lead 
smelter  and  the  presence  of  lead  is  objectionable  to  the  zinc  smelter,  but  in  neither 
case  does  the  presence  of  the  other  metal  in  limited  proportion  prevent  successful 
smeltin]^.  But  while  the  lead  smelter  is  bound  inevitably  to  lose  all  the  zinc  con- 
tained m  the  lead  ore  that  he  smelts,  the  zinc  smelter  may  recover  a  large  proportion 
of  the  lead  in  the  zinc  ore  after  the  zinc  itself  has  been  extracted. 

Thus  a  very  large  portion  of  the  pig  lead  produced  in  Belgium  is  recovered  from 
zinc-ore  residues,  and  this  practice  has  been  inaugurated  in  the  United  States  and  is 
without  doubt  destined  to  mcrease  in  importance. 

Finally,  the  chief  use  for  pig  lead  is  in  the  manufacture  of  white-lead  pigment, 
and  one  of  the  laige  uses  of  zinc  is  in  the  manufacture  of  white  pi^ent,  which  in 
the  trade  is  a  direct  competitor  of  white  lead;  while  lead  and  zmc  oxide  are  to 
a  laige  extent  used  in  a  pigment  compounded  of  both,  so  that  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  lead  and  zinc  which  existed  ori^nally  in  the  same  ore  deixxdt  and  were  mined 
and  separated  by  a  common  operation  might  be  smelted  by  a  combination  process, 
and  fiinally,  after  conversion  into  finished  products,  might  be  mixed  again  for  use  in 
the  arts  and  be  subject  to  common  dissipation  under  the  action  of  weather  and  time. 

The  duty  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  will  not  create  abnormal  prices  for 
ore,  nor  will  it  prohibit  importations,  as  the  Mexican  ore  can  be  pro- 
duced and  delivered  at  the  smelters  at  a  profit  at  S40  per  ton  for  a 
60  per  cent  ore,  but  it  will  prevent  the  price  of  ore  going  much  below 
$40  per  ton,  which  is  necessary  for  continuous  operation  of  the  zinc- 
ore  mines  or  this  country. 

What  the  zinc-ore  producers  desire  is  a  stable  market  at  fair  prices. 
The  prices  received  to-day  are  satisfactory,  but  we  are  confident  that 
the  price  of  to-day  is  being  manipulated  by  the  smelters,  and  if  all 
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the  mines  were  started  on  full  time  and  if  there  was  no  tariff  legisla- 
tion pending  it  would  only  be  a  very  short  time  until  the  price  of  ore 
would  be  down  to  $28  or  $30  per  ton^  where  it  was  last  July  when 
the  present  movement  for  a  tariff  on  zinc  ores  was  inaugurated;  and 
as  the  mines  in  Mexico  are  further  developed  and  as  they  get  better 
transpoitition  facilities,  etc.,  and  increase  their  output,  it  can  have 
but  one  effect,  viz,  that  of  reducing  the  prices  of  domestic  ore,  and 
verv  probably  below  that  of  July,  1908. 

The  zinc  mdustry  of  the  Missoiuri-Kansas  district  is  carried  on 
principally  by  small  operators,  and  while  there  are  a  few  large  com* 

Eanies  this  is  not  the  rule.  The  greater  part  of  the  miTiing  is  done 
y  corporations  composed  of  many  small  stockholders  and  copart- 
nerships called  ''companies,"  which  usually  consist  of  many  partners 
owning  anywhere  from  one-half  to  one  thirty-second  interest,  as  they 
may  agree.  In  a  great  many  cases  these  small  companies  are  com- 
posed of  wage-earners  who  carry  their  portion  of  the  expense  of 
development  out  of  their  daily  or  weekly  wages,  and  when  they  develop 
a  good  mine  they  sell  it  to  an  individual  or  company  who  nas  capi- 
tal to  build  a  mill  or  give  some  one  an  interest  in  tne  mine  for  machm- 
ery,  null,  etc.,  necessary  to  separate  and  clean  the  ore  ready  for 
market.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  an  exa^eration  when  I  say  that 
90  per  cent  of  the  mines  of  the  Missouri-l^nsas  district  have  been 
developed  in  this  way. 

The  large  majority  of  these  mines  have  Uttle  if  any  working  capital 
and  must,  therefore,  sell  their  ore  weekly  to  meet  their  weekly  pay 
roll  and  other  running  expenses.  The  smelters  know  this,  and  if 
they  can  stay  out  of  tne  market  for  a  few  weeks  and  allow  a  surplus 
to  accumulate  they  are  able  to  bear  the  market,  and  thejr  use  this 
method  of  forcing  the  market  down,  knowing  that  a  majority  of  the 
producers  must  sell  their  ore  to  get  the  money  to  meet  pay  rolls  and 
current  expenses.  Being  able  to  obtain  cheap  Mexican  ore  furnishes 
the  smelters  a  greater  opportunity  to  do  this  than  if  they  had  to  pay 
a  higher  price  for  foreign  ore. 

Exhibits  Nos.  1  and  2  show  comparative  wages  paid  in  1907-8 
for  two  representative  mines  of  their  class.  No.  1  is  what  is  termed 
a  ''soft  ground  mine."  No.  2  is  a  very  large  sheet  ground  mine,  and 
what  is  true  in  regard  to  reductions  in  wages  in  these  mines  is  true 
of  every  other  mine  in  the  district  that  has  run  at  all  during  1908. 
Many  mines  shut  down  rather  than  run  at  a  loss. 


Exhibit  Na  1. 


May,  ig07. 


May,  1908. 


Bednctlon. 


Foraman,  per  week. .. , 

Jig  man,  per  week 

Holster  man,  per  da  V . . 
Machine  man,  per  day. 

Back  man,  per  day 

Bhovelera,  per  can 

Laborers,  per  day 

Xncineer 

Tteeman 


t2&00 
2fi.00 
2.76 
&00 
2.fi0 
.06 
3.60 
2.76 
2.60 


t31.00 
16.60 
2.00 
2.26 
L76 

2.00 
1.76 


Ptrcent, 


14 
S4 

27 
26 
SO 
80 
80 
26 
80 
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Exhibit  No.  2. 


Oetolwr, 

Ootolwr, 

1007. 

looa. 

tSO.00 

t90.fiO 

80.00 

20ifl0 

a.  00 

2.00 

X76 

X26 

X26 

L76 

.09 

.00 

2.00 

LM 

2.60 

XOO 

XfiO 

XOt 

Btdaotioiu 


Foraman,  par  week. . . 

Jlsman,  per  week 

HoiiUnnAii,  per  day.. 
ICaoblne  xnan,  per  day 
Back  hand,  per  day . . . 

ShoTekn,  per  can 

Laboran,  per  day 

Englneen,  per  day 

Mine  helpers,  per  day., 


PneenL 

SI.  07 

tLe7 

16.07 

ia.18 

22.22 
tt.83 

2&00 
20.00 
20ii0 


BzHiBiT  Na  3. 

GoNSTTLATB-GeNBRAL  of  THB  UnITBD  &rATB8, 

Monterey,  MexieOt  u: 

MoMTBRBT,  Mbzioo,  September  ti,  1906. 
T.  H.  Brown^  being  duly  Bwom,  says  that  he  is  familiar  with  and  has  seen  the  calar 
mine  ore  ao  it  u  taken  from  the  mines  and  made  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  care  and 
shipped  to  the  United  States  at  the  Mexican  Lead  Ckxmpany'B  mines  in  the  State  cdf 
Nuevo  Leon,  Mexico,  and  that  the  method  of  so  getting  ready  the  ore  for  shipment  is 
as  follows: 

The  ore  occun  in  solid  veins  or  deposits  and  is  blasted  out.  Any  of  the  adjoining 
rock  that  may  be.  bv  accident,  blasted  out  with  the  ore  is  sorted  out  by  hand,  after- 
wards the  ore  is  oroken  down  to  a  convenient  size  with  hammen  for  transportation 
to  the  railroad,  when  it  is  loaded  in  can  for  shipment. 

T.  H.  Brown. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  September,  1906. 
[bral.]  Pmup  G.  Hanna, 

ConmiirGenmd  (^  the  United  StaUe. 

Bespeotfiilly  submittecL 

Geo.  p.  Maust, 
Manager  Bday  Mining  Company, 
Secretary  and  Treaxwrtr  FtariAin  Mining  Company, 

Joplin,  Mo. 


HOH.  W.  K  AHDBEWS,  DELEGATE  FBOH  HEW  MEXICO,  STJBXIT8 
LETTEB  OF  C.  T.  BBOWN,  SOCOBBO,  H.  HEX.,  BELATIVE  TO  LEAD 
AND  ZnrO  OBES. 

SoGOBBOy  N.  Mex.,  December  24, 1908. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Akdbbws, 

WashiTigUm,  D.  C. 
Deab  Mb.  Andbews:  Yours  of  the  19th  received  and  contents 
fuUy  noted.    I  was  aware  of  your  position  concerning  the  tarifiF  on 
lead.     I  think  for  the  best  interest  or  the  lead  mines  of  the  West  that 
thepresent  tariff  should  not  be  changed. 

Tne  situation  on  zinc  is,  however,  very  different.  The  most  of  the 
zinc  ore  imported  from  Mexico  is  ''oxidized  ore"  (carbonate  and  sili- 
cate), whicn  enables  the  smelters  to  use  a  larg;e  amount  of  the  com- 
J)lex  sulphides  of  the  West,  which  they  otherwise  could  not  use,  only 
or  the  assistance  of  the  highly  oxidized  ores  from  Mexico,  which  are 
identical  with  that  class  of  ore  produced  in  the  Magdalena  district. 

You  will  note  that  the  New  «fersey  Zinc  Company  owns  the  largest 
zinc  mine  in  the  world,  and  that  they  are  also  very  heavy  owners  of 
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zinc-pToducing  properties  in  the  Middle  West — Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
and  old  Mexico — and  that  they  belieye  that  a  tariff  on  zinc  ore  pro- 
and  old  Mexico-— and  that  they  believe  that  a  tariff  on  zinc  ore  pro- 
hibiting its  importation  into  the  United  States  would  direct  that* 
product  to  Europe,  which  would  flood  that  market  and  depreciate  the 
price  of  metals  in  tne  markets  of  the  world,  working  eyentually  against 
the  producers  of  zinc  ores  in  the  United  States.  I  simply  offer  the 
above  as  a  suggestion,  which  investigation  will  confirm. 
Thanking  you  for  eJl  past  favors  and  with  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

C.  T,  Bbown. 


8.  a  EDOAX,  OF  THE  EDGAB  ZINC  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  KO.,  OBJECTS 
TO  IMFOSITIOH  OF  DITTY  OH  ZIHC  OBK 

Sec  u  JUT  y  Building, 
St  LauiSj  December  gS^  1908. 
Hon.  E.  J.  HiiJi,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  called  upon  you  in  Washington  Friday  of  last  week, 
and  was  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  see  you. 

My  errand,  as  the  inclosed  letter  of  introduction  to  you  from  Mr. 
Brooker  would  indicate,  was  to  give  you  some  information  concern- 
ing the  zinc-ore  question,  which  Tias  been  up  before  your  committee 
for  consideration.  As  I  was  unable  to  see  you  I  am  resorting  to  this 
means  of  communicating  with  you. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  jgo  into  the  detail  of  this  matter,  as  all  the 
facts,  figures,  and  statistics  have  been  covered  ^uite  exhaustively 
by  the  briefe  of  the  various  smelters  and  users  of  zmc  ore  now  before 
your  committee. 

In  ajgeneral  YfKy  I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  it  is  a  question  of  sup- 
ply ancTdemand  with  us.  The  requirements  of  zinc  ore  have  largely 
outstripped  its  production  in  the  united  States  during  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  and  as  a  consequence  users  of  zinc  ore  have  been  com- 
pelled to  go  into  other  localities,  outside  of  the  United  States,  to 
suppl;^  what  the  domestic  production  is  unable  to  meet. 

As  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Brooker's  letter,  it  is  not  only  a  vital  mat- 
ter with  the  producers  of  spelter,  but  also  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  brass  mills  m  your  district.  Should  the  tariff  be 
placed  on  zinc  ore,  it  would  at  once  create  a  shortage  in  our  finished 
product  by  the  dosing  down  of  just  that  much  of  our  capacity  that 
has  depended  upon  foreign  ores,  and,  of  course,  our  finished  prod- 
uct is  raw  material  to  thehrass  mills,  and  they  in  turn  would  be  com- 
pelled to  provide  themselves  from  abroad  with  what  we  are  unable  to 
furnish. 

If  you  will  go  over  some  the  briefs  the  smelters  have  filed  with 
your  committee,  you  will  see  that  the  price  for  zinc  ore  in  the  Joplin 
district  has  not  only  not  been  reduced  through  the  importation  of 
foreign  ores,  but,  to  the  contrary,  has  been  very  materially  increased, 
figures  dbowing  that  for  the  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907  they  have 
been  paid  fully  $8  a  ton  more,  on  an  average^  for  their  output  than 
ever  before.  I  take  these  years  as  a  basis,  as  it  has  only  been  within 
this  time  that  foreign  ores  have  come  into  this  country. 
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The  domestic  production  of  zinc,  or  "  spelter,"  as  it  is  known  com- 
mercially, has  increased  within  the  last  ten  years  100  per  cent, 
whereas  the  Joplin  district  has  only  been  able  to  increase  its  output 
a  scant  10  per  cent  during  this  time,  which  of  course  accounts  for 
the  outside  prices  they  have  obtained  in  recent  years.  The  zinc- 
smelting  industry  is  tcv^day  facing  a  shortage  of  raw  material,  even 
with  the  ores  of  Mexico  and  British  ColuniDia  being  available,  and 
all  facts  and  figures  connected  with  the  case  will  substantiate  this 
statement.  We  can  not,  therefore,  view  the  sentiment  of  the  Joplin 
miners  other  than  that  of  being  prompted  by  a  selfish  motive.  It 
would  appear  from  their  attitude  that  tney,  not  being  able  to  furnish 
the  material  themselves,  do  not  wish  anyone  else  to  do  so.  Of  course, 
there  are  other  producing  localities  in  the  United  States  than  Jop- 
lin, the  most  notable  being  the  Wisconsin  deposits  and  those  of 
Colorado.  Out  of  a  production  of  spelter  for  1907,  255,000  tons, 
only  26,000  tons  were  made  from  Colorado  ores,  16,000  from  Wis- 
consin, 13,000  from  New  Jersey.  Wisconsin  may  continue  to  be  a 
producer  of  zinc  ore,  and  Colorado  may  also^  but  the  conditions  of 
Colorado  have  very  materially  changed  within  the  last  three  years. 
Up  to  that  time  the  zinc  production  was  in  the  nature  of  a  by- 

Eroduct  from  their  lead-silver  product,  and  now  that  these  deposits 
ave  been  worked  out  it  is  possible  that  Colorado  in  future  will  sup- 
ply even  a  less  amount  than  in  the  past. 

The  position  the  smelting  industry  takes,  summed  up  in  the 
aggregate,  is  that  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  shortage  of 
raw  material,  and  if  our  domestic  consumption  of  spelter  is  to 
increase  in  the  same  ratio  the  next  ten  years  as  it  has  in  the  past  ten 
the  whole  industry  will  be  confronted  with  a  verv  disastrous  condi- 
tion if  we  are  to  be  deprived  of  foreign  ores.  We  take  the  position 
that  instead  of  these  ores  coming  to  me  United  States,  as  they  cer- 
tainly would  not  under  a  duty,  would  so  to  foreign  countries,  and 
the  users  of  spelter  would  be  compelled  to  supply  a  part  of  their 
requirements  with  foreign  spelter.  Owing  to  the  shortage  which 
has  existed  in  our  raw  material,  we  have  been  compelled  to  pay  the 
Joplin  miners  during  the  past  three  years  prices  that  we  could  ill 
atford,  based  on  the  price  of  our  finished  product,  and  as  a  conse- 

auence  we  have  been  compelled  to  pay  the  Joplin  mine  operator  and 
de  Joplin  landowner  moneys  we  believe  rightfully  belonged  to  our 
own  laoor.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  items  entering  into  the  cost 
of  spelter,  80  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  is  chargeable  to  ore;  from 
8  to  12  per  cent  labor;  the  balance  fuel,  repairs,  maintenance,  etc., 
and  we  feel  that  we  ought  to  have  a  little  bit  more  for  our  labor  than 
is  shown  in  these  figures,  which  certainly  could  not  be  brought  about 
by  increasing  the  now  existing  shortage  in  raw  material.  The  ores 
we  have  been  importing  have  been  vastly  different  in  character  than 
those  produced  by  the  Joplin  mines.  The  Joplin  miner  has  tiie 
advantage  of  having  the  richest  zinc  ore  in  the  world,  while  the 
ores  we  have  imported  are  oxidized  ores,  being  much  lower  in  grade, 
and  produced  only  at  a  great  inconvenience,  which  an  undeveloped 
country  such  as  Mexico  subjects  this  industry  to.  These  ores,  under 
the  Dingley  bill,  are  free,  but  unfortunately  there  has  arisen  a  con- 
troversy between  the  Government  and  the  smelting  industry  over 
the  interpretation  of  the  word  "  calamine."    While  calamine  is  on 
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the  free  list,  the  Government  has  seen  fit  to  separate  calamine  ores, 
calling  some  of  them  dutiable  and  some  of  them  free.  That  part 
which  they  have  designated  as  being  dutiable  is  now  the  subject  of 
litigation  and  is  being  decided  in  our  favor  as  fast  as  the  delays  of 
the  law  will  allow,  and  all  duties  that  have  been  paid  have  been  done 
so  under  protest,  with  the  firm  belief  that  every  dollar  the  Govern- 
ment is  retaining  will  be  eventually  jpaid  back.  If  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  the  present  litigation  is  decided  unfavorably  to  the  smelt- 
ing interests,  the  whole  business,  both  to  the  miner  m  Mexico  and 
ourselves,  would  be  unprofitable,  as  the  ores  are  so  low  in  grade  and 
are  produced  under  such  unfavorable  condition  that  in  the  event 
of  a  further  amount  being  added  to  their  cost  in  the  form  of  any 
duty  at  all  will  drive  them  to  countries  where  they  have  free  access. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Hill,  very  wrong  to  tax  not  only  the  smelters 
but  also  the  consumers  of  spelter,  to  favor  a  local  spot  on  account  of 
their  loose  methods  and  failing  niines.  About  thirty  years  ago  the 
writer  purchased  60  per  cent  ores  in  the  Joplin  district  for  from  $15 
to  $20  per  ton ;  I  then  sold  my  metal  for  about  5  cents  a  pound.  To- 
day the  smelting  industry  is  paying  for  these  same  ores,  assaying  60 
per  cent,  $40  per  ton  and  upward,  and  spelter  is  a  slow  sale  at  5  cents 
a  pound.  Now,  this  must  show  conclusively  that  we  have  used  great 
em>rts  to  reduce  our  costs.  I  will  not  deny  the  fact  that  it  costs  the 
Joplin  miner  more  money  than  it  did  thirty  years  ago,  but  I  do  not 
thmk  the  industry  should  be  taxed  for  their  negligence.  I  would 
much  rather  stand  a  reduced  duty  on  our  finished  product,  spelter, 
than  see  a  duty  placed  on  our  raw  material,  and  1  cent  a  pound  on  fin- 
ished spelter,  m  my  estimation,  would  be  ample  to  give  the  American 
miner  and  the  American  smelter  all  the  protection  they  are  entitled 
to.  The  difference  in  the  average  price  in  London  and  the  average 
price  in  New  York  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been  less  than 
three-fourths  of  1  cent  a  pound. 

For  the  above  reasons  I  fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  present  duty  of  1^  cents  a  pound. 

We  have  been  furnished  by  a  concern  interested  in  smelting  zinc 
ores — ^in  both  this  country  and  abroad — the  following  table,  which 
shows  what  the  Joplin  mine  operator  would  have  received  for  60  per 
cent  ore  if  the  ore  had  been  sold  to  foreign  smelters  on  specified 
dates: 


Date. 


St.  Lonls 
spelter  price 
per  pound. 


OOpereent 
ore  on  Euro- 
pean for- 
mula per  ton. 


Joplin  base 

price  for  00 

par  cent  per 

ton. 


July  11, 1908 

Jalyss.  W08 

AnffUStSB,  1908 

September  6.  1JW8 

September  M.  1908 

October  8, 1908 


OmU. 
4.2876 
4.S75 
4.626 
4.676 
4.026 
4.626 


129.84 
80.20 
81.68 
82.18 
82.07 
82.07 


184.00-180.00 

88.00-  80.00 

88.00-  87.00 

87.00 

87.60 

88.00 


From  this  table  it  would  seem  that  the  smelters  in  this  country 
have  paid  from  $4  to  $6  more  per  ton  for  60  per  cent  ore  to  the  Joplin 
miner  than  he  would  have  received  had  he  sold  his  ore  on  European 
formula. 
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I  have  endeavored  to  go  into  this  matter  quite  folly  in  the  form  of 
a  letter,  but  feel  that,  owing  to  Mr.  Brooker's  courtesj  in  giving  me 
the  letter  of  introduction  to  you  that  he  did,  should  you  require  any 
further  information  on  the  subject  I  would  go  to  Washington  and 
have  a  personal  interview  with  you  at  any  time  after  the  first  of  the 
year. 

Yours,  very  truly,  S.  C.  Edoab, 

Prendent  Edgar  Zine  Co. 

ZINO  ORE. 

8.  JXUVFIELD  MITCHELL,  CABTHAQE,  MO.,  FILES  SUPPLEMEHTAL 
BBIEF  BELATIVE  TO  ZINC  OBE. 

Carthagb,  Mo.,  January  19^  1909. 
CoMMrrrEB  ok  Wats  Ain>  Means, 

Washington^  /?.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  With  no  desire  to  add  more  to  the  alreadv  too  cum- 
bersome record  of  your  "  Tariff  hearings,"  it  is  yet  my  duty  to  at- 
tempt to  answer  some  of  the  statements  of  fact  and  argument  made 
in  the  briefs  of  the  various  smelters  now  on  file  with  your  committee, 
and  particularly  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Cockerill  of  date  Decem- 
ber 14,  1908,  in  which  he  attempts  to  answer  some  statements  made 
by  me  in  a  brief  filed  November  25. 1908. 

First.  In  reference  to  Mr.  CSockerill.  Mr.  Cockerill  brands  cer- 
tain statements  I  made  as  "  a  glaring  misstatement,  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
should  know  it" 

I  quote  as  follows  from  my  remarks  before  your  committee: 

Mr.  Ck)ckerill,  the  smelter  of  Kansas,  says  that  when  the  St.  Lonls  price  of 
spelter  is  $5  he  can  buy  40  per  cent  Mexican  ore  at  his  smelter  for  $18  a  ton ; 
that  is,  40  per  cent  ore.  That  is  $27  a  ton  for  60  per  cent  ore,  because  it  takes 
a  ton  and  a  half  of  40  per  cent  ore  to  equal  a  ton  of  SO  per  cent  ore.  That 
would  reduce  the  price  that  we  would  be  bound  to  take  for  our  ore  to  $27  a 
ton,  if  these  immense  dei)osits  of  Mexican  ore  come  in  and  flood  our  market 
and  put  us  out  of  business. 

I  repeat  that  it  takes  a  ton  and  a  half  of  40  per  6ent  ore  to  equal 
one  ton  of  60  per  cent  ore,  so  far  as  the  metal  contents  are  concerned. 
Thus,  2,000  pounds  of  40  per  cent  ore  contain  800  pounds  of  metal, 
and  2,000  pounds  of  60  per  cent  ore  contain  1,200  pounds  of  metal. 
This  aemonstration  can  not  be  denied ;  it  is  too  apparent  for  contra- 
diction. What  it  costs  Mr.  Cockerill  (in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
speaks  of  smelting  costs)  to  smelt  a  ton  of  40  per  cent  ore  or  a  ton 
of  60  per  cent  ore,  no  one  knows  but  he. 

It  is  well  known  to  metallur^sts  that  the  cost  of  smelting  silicate 
and  carbonate  ores  of  zine  (such  as  Mr.  Cockerill  buys  in  IM^xico)  is 
very  much  less  than  the  cost  of  smelting  the  sulphide  ore  which  the 
Missouri-Kansas  district  produces.  This  is  true  because  the  latter 
must  be  calcined  (i.  e.,  so  thoroughly  roasted  that  all  the  sulphur  is 
driven  off  before  being  placed  in  the  retort  for  smelting  to  procure 
the  spelter).  The  former  ores  need  no  calcination  ana  are  placed 
direcuy  in  the  retorts,  and  the  spelter  is  obtained  without  calcination. 

Calcination  includes  a  large  portion  of  the  smelting  cost,  because  in 
pure  sulphide  zinc  ores  33  per  cent  is  sulphur  and  67  per  cent  zinc; 
and  this  33  per  cent  of  sulphur  must  be  roasted  or  burned  out  before 
the  ore  is  placed  in  the  retort  to  procure  spelter. 
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Mr.  Cockerill  ooold  give  valuable  information  to  your  committee 
as  to  smelting  processes  and  costs  were  he  to  appear  personally  to 
testify.    It  is  unfortunate  that  he  failed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Cockerill's  proposition  is  quite  different  from  mine  when  he 
states  that  on  December  10, 1908,  the  Joplin  base  price  of  60  per  cent 
ore  was  fnmi  $43.50  to  $44  a  ton  and  the  price  of  40  per  cent  ore 
was  from  $18  to  $21  per  ton. 

The  method  of  buym^  zinc  ore  is  as  follows:  Sixty  per  cent  ore 
(that  is,  2,000  pounds  of  ore,  which  contains  1,200  pounds  of  metal) 
is  the  accepted  standard  of  quality.  A  $44  base  means  that  a  60  per 
cent  ore  sells  for  $44  per  ton.    Now,  ores  grade  above  and  below  60 

Ser  cent  standard.  For  every  1  per  cent  alK)ve  or  below  60  per  cent  a 
oUar  per  ton  is  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  price.  TAius,  on  a 
$44  base  a  63  per  cent  ore  would  bring  $47  per  ton;  a  57  per  cent  ore 
would  bring  $41  per  ton ;  and  Mr.  Cockernl  is  quite  rignt  when  he 
claims  that  a  50  per  cent  ore  would  bring  $33  per  ton.  There  is  no 
difference  between  Mr.  C!ockerill  and  me  on  that  proposition.  Yet 
for  the  week  of  January  10, 1909,  40  per  cent  ore  in  this  district  was 
sold  for  $17  and  $18  per  ton. 

But  Mr.  Ckxjkerill  is  attempting  to  befog  the  situation  and  adroitly 
lead  your  committee  from  the  true  consideration  of  the  facts.  Mr. 
Cockerill  speaks  of  Joplin ;  I  of  the  future  zinc-producing  possibili- 
ties of  Mexica 

My  statement  that,  with  St  Louis  price  of  spelter  at  $5  per  hun- 
dred^ 40  per  cent  Mexican  ore  was  laid  down  at  the  Kansas  smeltery 
for  $18  per  ton,  was  based  on  what  Mr.  Cockerill  said  at  Joplin,  in 
June,  1908,  before  100  mine  operators.  The  contract  with  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson (Mr.  Cockenll's  ore-purchasing  agent) ,  made  on  February  16, 
1907,  with  a  Mexican  concern,  which  is  partialljr  set  forth  in  Mr. 
Cockerill's  letter,  fully  vindicates  what  I  have  claimed.  It  provides 
that  when  St.  Louis  price  of  spelter  is  $6  per  hundred,  40  per  cent 
Mexican  ore  is  worth  $24  per  ton ;  that  "  for  each  variation  of  1  cent 
above  or  below  $6  the  sum  of  5  cents  will  be  added  to  or  deducted 
from  the  price  per  ton."  Now,  under  the  provisions  of  this  contract, 
when  St.  Louis  spelter  is  $5  per  hundred  it  can  be  readily  calculated 
that  the  40  per  cent  Mexican  ore  would  bring  $19  per  ton.  I  stated 
$18  per  ton ;  so  the  difference  between  Mr.  Cockerill  and  me  is  slight. 

Again,  Mr.  Cockerill  is  fighting  a  shadow  when  he  states  that  I 
claim  '^  that  Mexican  ore  can  be  laid  down  at  the  Kansas  smelters  at 
$11.82  per  ton,  actual  cost,  for  40  per  cent  ore,"  and  that  he  will  be 
glad  to  submit  receipted  bills  showmg  that  he  is  paying  $21  per  ton 
for  this  grade  of  ore. 

I  did  not  sa^r  that  Mr.  Cockerill  paid  $11.82  per  ton;  the  Mexican 
mine  operator  is  entitled  to  a  profit,  and  it  is  pleasant  reading  to  us 
to  know  that  the  Mexican  miner  makes  over  $9  per  ton  through  the 
munificence  of  Mr.  CockeriU,  who  admits  that  I  "  have  been  paying 
it  for  six  months  or  more." 

Mr.  Cockerill  wrote  an  article  for  the  August  1908,  Mexican 
Mining  Journal,  which  was  incorporated  in  its  eaitorial,  and  the 
editor  thereof  made  the  following  statement  in  reference  to  the  Mexi- 
can mining  situation : 

At  the  present  time  many  of  the  sine  mines  in  the  northern  part  of  Mexico 
are  increasing  th^  output  under  the  stimulus  of  prices  on  the  basis  of  a  gnir- 
antaed  price  for  spelter  in  excess  of  the  St  Louis  quotations  on  the  spelter. 
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During  June,  1908,  the  base  price  for  BO  per  cent  Missouri-Kjansas 
ore  was  fSS  per  ton.  Little  40  per  cent  zinc  is  produced  in  this  dis- 
trict At  times  a  mine  will  produce  a  low-nade  ore  which  will  assay 
about  40  per  cent  Such  ore  in  Joplin  in  June  brought  $13  per  ton, 
while  Mr.  Cockerill  admits  that  he  was  paying  $21  per  ton  for  same 
grade  of  Mexican  ore.  In  fact,  when  ore  was  selling  on  a  $35  base 
price  in  Joplin  during  the  summer  of  1908  the  product  of  a  mine  here 
assaying  40  per  cent  sold  for  $14  per  ton.  In  other  words,  during  the 
month  of  June  Missouri-Kansas'  ore  was  upon  a  basis  of  $33  and  Mex- 
ican ore  upon  a  $41  basis.  This  demonstrates  the ''  fine  Italian  hand  ^ 
of  the  smelters  to  stimulate  the  ore  production  of  Mexico  and  to  dis- 
courage the  Joplin  district 

The  gist  of  tine  whole  thing  was  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Cockerill  in 
June,  1908,  when  he  said:  "Well,  I  will  admit  that  we  did  get  our 
ore  from  Mexico  because  we  could  make  a  bigger  profit.'' 

The  smelters  raise  the  "  hue  and  cry  "  that  the  United  States  can 
not  produce  sufficient  ore  to  supply  the  smelters.  Briefs  on  file  quite 
well  answer  that  argument  And  in  considering  smelter  capacity, 
your  committee  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Cockerill  at  Joplm  in  June,  1908,  that  at  no  time  can  more  than 
80  per^  cent  of  the  total  smelter  capacity  be  in  full  operation.  This 
condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  retorts  are  constantly  burning  out 
and  must  be  renewed.  Thus  the  furnace  must  be  put  out  of  commis- 
sion, whilst  these  renewals  and  repairs  are  being  made.  The  fact 
that  the  Missouri-Kansas  district  for  1908  showed  a  decrease  in  ore 
of  only  87,500  tons  less  than  the  production  of  1907  (see  page  1778), 
demonstrates  what  this  district  could  do  in  normal  times  and  at  ade- 
quate prices.  During  1906  and  1907  many  new  mines  were  opened, 
and,  whilst  many  mines  have  closed  down  during  1908,  an  effort 
was  made  by  others  to  operate  merely  to  make  expenses  and  give  men 
employment.  Some  mines  have  been  leased  to  employees,  who  have 
operated  them  and  thus  eked  out  a  skimp  living.  This  explains  the 
comparatively  small  decrease  in  1908  ore  production. 

But  from  tne  viewpoint  what  difference  does  it  make,  if  the  United 
States  can  not  produce  all  the  ore  required  t 

The  Government  needs  the  revenue.  Why  should  not  the  smelter 
contribute  his  fair  share  of  it!  He  enjoys  a  protective  duty  of  $30 
per  ton  on  spelter,  $40  per  ton  on  sheets,  and  $20  per  ton  on  scrap, 
under  paragraph  192  of  the  Dingley  bill.  The  Jfew  Jersey  Zinc 
Company,  at  page  4344,  petitions  your  committee  for  a  high  duty  on 
zinc  dust,  its  product,  but  insists,  m  its  elaborate  brief  filra  January 
6,  1909,  that  ore  be  kept  upon  the  free  list 

During  the  four  years  of  1905-1908,  inclusive,  over  300,000  tons 
of  ore  have  been  imported.  Assuming  that  this  ore  contained  40  per 
cent  of  metal,  this  gives  120,000  tons  of  metal  upon  which  duty  would 
be  taken;  at  $12  per  ton  (i.  e.,  IJ  cents  per  pound)  it  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  Government  has  lost  over  $1,440,000  of  revenue  by  reason  of 
an  oversight  in  the  Dingley  bill. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  on  January  9,  1909,  over  5,250 
tons  of  unsold  ore  remained  in  the  bins  of  this  district. 

A  remarkable  and  very  significant  object  lesson  of  the  menace  of 
foreign  ore  is  taken  from  "Advance  statement  of  production  of  spelter 
in  the  United  States  in  1907,"  issued  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey. 
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The  spelter  produced  from  foreign  ore  was  2641S  tons.  The  stock 
of  spelter  at  the  close  of  the  ^ear  was  26^64  tons.  The  increased 
production  of  spelter  in  the  United  States  was  25,090  tons. 

Mark  the  close  similarity  of  all  these  figures. 

The  proposed  legislation  which  the  domestic  ore  producers  urge  is 
that  calamme,  paragraph  514,  be  stricken  out  and  that  paragraph  181 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

^  Lead-bearing  ore  of  all  kinds,  1^  cents  per  pound  on  the  lead  con- 
tained therein ;  zinc-bearing  ore  of  all  kinds,  1}  cents  per  pound  on 
the  zinc  contained  therein:  Provided^  That  all  ores  imported  which 
contain  both  lead  and  zinc  shall  pay  1^  cents  per  pouna  on  the  lead 
contained  therein,  and  also  1^  cents  per  pound  on  the  zinc  contained 
therein :  And  provided^  etc 

It  is  urgjed  and  believed  that  this  proposed  paragraph  is  fair  and 
defensible  in  both  theory  and  fact. 

First  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  complications  and  pitfalls  of  the 
"  component  material  of  chief  value  "  clause  of  section  7  of  the  Ding- 
ley  bill.    The  decisions  are  full  of  absurdities  under  this  clause. 

Let  the  point  be  illustrated  in  the  following  manner:  Lead  ore 
of  standard  quality  in  the  Joplin  district  is  80  per  cent  metallic 
contents  and  the  zinc  ore  of  standard  quality  is  60  per  cent  metallic 
contents.  Now,  suppose  the  price  of  lead  ore  be  $60  per  ton  and  the 
price  of  zinc  ore  be  $45  per  ton,  it  will  be  found  that  each  ore  is 
selling  for  exactly  the  same  price  per  pound  of  metallic  contents. 
In  2,000  pounds  of  such  mixed  leaa  and  zinc  ores,  it  will  be  found 
that  1,143  pounds  of  zinc  ore  equal  in  value  857  poimds  of  lead  ore. 

It  was  said  by  the  board  of  General  Appraisers  (see  In  re  Chiches- 
ter^ 48  Fed.  Bep.,  281)  that  it  is  not  imlawful  deliberately  to  mix 
ores  for  the  purpose  of  shifting  the  classification  thereof. 

Now,  60  per  cent  of  1,143  poimds  of  zinc  ore  would  contain  685.8 
pounds  of  metal,  and  80  per  cent  of  875  pounds  of  lead  ore  would 
contain  685.6  pounds  of  metal.  The  duty  under  the  proposed  law 
would  be  the  same  upon  each  ore,  viz,  $10.28. 

Now,  increase  by  a  few  pounds  only  the  lead  ore  of  the  zinc  ore 
and  the  bulk  becomes  classifiable  under  the  ^'  component  material  of 
chief  value  "  clause,  either  as  lead  ore^  or  as  zinc  ore,  as  the  importer 
might  design.  The  lead  ore  and  the  zmc  ore  can  be  readily  separated 
by  our  concentrating  process.  It  is  quite  common  practice  in  this 
district  to  separate  the  two  ores  so  closely  that  the  zinc  ore  will 
contain  less  tiian  one-half  of  1  per  cent  lead. 

I  make  no  suggestion  that  such  act  will  ever  be  done,  and  dis- 
tinctly make  no  reflection  upon  any  one's  integrity,  but  I  make  the 
proposition  that  an  importer  of  zinc  ore  could,  with  the  price  condi- 
tions as  above  stated,  import  2,000  pounds  of  mixed  ore  containing 
1^50  pounds  of  zinc  ore  and  850  pounds  of  lead  ore,  pay  duty  on  the 
zmc  ore  contents;  pay  no  dutv  on  the  lead  ore  contents;  separate  the 
lead  ore  from  the  zmc  ore  ana  sell  the  lead  ore  to  a  lead  smelter;  and 
very  probably  profit  by  the  operation. 

The  example  above  set  forth  is,  of  course,  a  veir  extreme  case  and 
is  hardly  likely  to  happen,  but  it  is  suggested  tor  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  pomt  and  a  theory. 

It  is  well  known  that  zinc  ores  from  Mexico  come  in,  containing 
over  20  per  cent  of  lead  contents.    With  such  a  mixed  ore  it  might 
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well  be  that  lead  ore,  running  high  in  metal  contents  and  a  zinc  ore 
running  very  low  in  zinc  contents,  the  problem  above  suggested  might 
come  before  the  custom  officials  for  settlement. 

S.  DUFFIELD  MrrCBOBLL. 


ZINC  DUST. 

[Paragraph  482.] 

THE  NEW  JEBSET  ZINC  COMPANY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  ASES  FOE 
PROTECTIVE  DUTY  ON  ZINC  DUST. 

New  York,  December  i,  1908. 
Hon.  Sbrbno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  CammiUee  an  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  Under  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  courts,  zinc 
dust  has  been  held,  contrary  to  the  contentions  of  the  Government, 
entitled  to  free  entry,  under  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  as  an  article  in  a 
crude  state  used  in  dyeing  or  tanning  under  paragraph  482.  The 
collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  had  classified  zinc  dust  either  as 
an  article  assimilated  to  zinc  in  blocks  or  pigs  and  dutiable  at  1^ 
cents  per  pound,  under  paragraph  192,  or  as  an  article  composed  of 
zinc  wholly  or  partially  manufactured  and  liable  to  a  duty  of  45  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  under  paragraph  193.  This  ruling  was  reversed 
by  the  courts  on  appeal  by  the  importers.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment properly  attached  importance  to  this  subject  and  went  so  far 
as  to  apply  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari m  order  to  have  the  case  reviewed  by  the  highest  court.  The 
Government  was  unsuccessful  and,  as  the  law  now  stands  under  judi- 
cial interpretation,  the  imported  zinc  dust  is  the  only  article  of  the 
kind  which  is  to-day  used  in  this  country. 

The  article  in  question  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  fine  powder  com- 
posed of  particles  of  metallic  zinc.  Its  color  is  a  slate  blue.  Neither 
zinc  dust  nor  any  other  form  of  metallic  zinc  has  ever  been  known  to 
exist  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  article  is  manufactured  at  furnaces 
situated  in  Silesia,  in  Belgium,  and  possibly  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
There  is  but  a  single  commercial  grade,  quality,  or  condition  of  zmc 
dust.  There  is  no  article  known  as  "renned"  or  "unrefined"  zinc 
dust.  The  market  value  of  the  article  in  America  is  possibly  some- 
thing in  excess  of  slab  zinc,  or  spelter,  a  pound.  Its  chemical  com- 
position is  88  per  cent  to  92  per  cent  metallic  zinc,  a  portion  of  oxide 
of  zinc,  and  an  insignificant  amount  of  iron  and  lead*  In  this  it  differs 
from  spelter,  which  contains  but  the  slightest  percentage  of  oxide  of 
zinc.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  greater  amount  of  surface  in  the 
dust,  which  is  exposed  to  the  air,  causing  each  particle  to  be  slightly 
oxidized.  Except  for  the  greater  quantity  of  zmc  oxide  in  zinc  dust, 
the  composition  of  zinc  dust  and  spelter  is  the  same. 

The  uses  of  zinc  dust  are  several.  Besides  its  use  as  a  reducing 
agent  in  dyeing,  it  is  used  in  the  cyanide  processes  of  refining  &;old,  as 
a  reducing  agent  in  bleaching  and  printing  cloth,  in  the  mafidng  of 
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colored  lights,  in  the  manufacture  of  a  gray  metallic  paint  known  as 
zinc  gray,  in  the  manufacture  of  hydrogen  ^as,  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap.  A  comparatively  new  use  of  zmc  dust  is  in  the  dry  gal- 
vanizing process  sometimes  called  sherardizing. 

At  the  time  of  the  litigation  between  the  United  States  and  the 
importers  of  zinc  dust  there  was  operated  at  South  Bethlehem,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  a  newly  installed  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  zinc  dust.  This  plant  had  been  able^  by  meeting  the  price  of  the 
imported  article  under  a  protective  tariff  of  1)  cents  per  pound,  to 
famish  two-thirds  of  the  total  amount  of  this  article  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  The  domestic  producer  in  the  year  1901  marketed  790 
tons  of  zinc  dust  in  America,  as  against  the  importers'  384  tons.  Soon 
after  the  removal,  of  the  duty  me  company  operating  the  plant  at 
South  Bethlehem  found  that  it  could  not  market  its  goods  at  a  profit 
and  the  plant  was  therefore  compelled  to  go  out  of  the  business. 

The  method  of  manufacturing  zinc  dust  is  substantially  as  follows: 

Zinc  ore  is  properly  crushed  by  machinery  and  mixed  with  carbon. 
It  is  then  placed  in  a  retort  and  distilled  in  a  furnace  especially  con- 
structed for  that  purpose.  Subjected  to  great  heat,  the  zinc  in  com- 
bination with  the  caroon  as  a  reducing  agent  becomes  volatilized,  and 
the  vapor,  escaping  into  a  chamber  or  lower  temperature,  condenses 
into  powder.  Care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  access  of  air.  The  pow- 
der is  then  cooled  and  screened  and  the  resulting  product  is  the  zinc 
dust  of  commerce.  The  process  involves  a  complete  chemical  change 
from  the  mineralized  zinc  elements  as  they  exist  in  the  ore  into  the 
zinc  vapor  or  gas,  and  a  further  change  by  condensation,  converting 
the  gas  mto  particles  of  dust.  The  processes  of  manufacture  are  anal- 
ogous to  those  used  in  the  production  of  the  pig  zinc,  or  spelter  of  com- 
merce. In  the  practice  of  the  latter  art  the  vapor,  instead  of  con- 
densing into  powder,  liquifies  into  molten  metal.  The  manufacture 
of  both  articles  is  delicate  and  requires  great  skill,  both  in  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  furnaces. 

The  reasons  which  make  it  necessary  and  proper  to  protect  the 
smelters  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  zinc,  or  spelter,  should  also  lead 
Congress  to  provide  a  suitable  protective  duty  upon  zinc  dust.  The 
rate  should  be  the  same  as  on  spelter,  to  wit,  1 1  cents  per  pound.  The 
proper  clause  in  wliich  to  provide  this  duty  is  in  section  192,  which 
should  be  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  ''ziric  in  blocks  or 
pigs"  the  words  ''or  zinc  dust.  This  would  bring  zinc  dust  on  an 
even  basis  vdth  spelter  in  the  American  markets. 

This  memorandimi  is  filed  on  behalf  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Com- 
pany, of  Pennsylvania,  a  corporation  of  Pennsylvania,  which  owned 
and  operated  a  plant  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  alluded  to  above. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Henry  S.  Wardner, 
Counsel  for  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  of  Pennsylvania. 
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THI  TTHITED  STATES  SHESABSIZINO   COMPANY,   NEWCASTLE, 
PA.,  ASKS  THAT  ZINC  DUST  BEHAIN  FREE. 

Newoastlb,  Pa.,  January  11^  1909. 
Mr.  Wm.  K.  Payot, 

Com/mittee  on  Ways  and  Meana^ 

Washington^  D.  0. 
Dbab  Sih:  We  have  your  favor  of  the  6th  instant,  and  comp^ing 
with  your  request  would  state  the  following  facts  in  support  of  our 
claim  to  have  zinc  dust,  or  blue  powder,  retained  (m  the  free  list: 

1.  The  product,  which  is  known  in  commerce  imder  die  name  of  zinc 
dtUst,  is  blue  powder  of  zinc  smelters.  Although  every  zinc  smeltery 
makes  it  as  an  unwelcome  or  imavoidable  between-product,  it  is  only 
in  Europe  that  it  is  prepared  especiallv  for  sale,  and  the  American 
requirements  of  the  article  are  supplied  from  abroad.  As  far  as  we 
can  learn,  the  American  smelters  do  not  save  this  material. 

2.  We  have  discovered  a  new  use  for  this  zinc  dust  in  rust-proofing 
steel ;  the  process  is  known  as  '^  sherardizing."  To  sherardize  an  object 
it  is  placed  in  a  drum,  the  space  around  it  being  filled  with  ordinary 
zinc  dust,  and  the  drums  made  practically  air-tight,  the  whole  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  500°  to  600°  F.  for  from  thirty  minutes  to  several 
hours,  depending  on  the  coating  of  zinc  desired.  After  the  drums 
are  cool  they  are  dumped  on  a  screen,  and  the  zinc  dust,  which  has 
not  been  consumed  in  aepositing  the  zinc  coating,  falls  through,  to  be 
used  later,  there  being  no  loss  of  zinc  whatever.  Though  treated 
below  the  melting  point  of  solid  zinc,  the  metallic  object  is  found  to 
be  covered  with  a  uniform  coating  of  zinc.  In  addition  to  the  super- 
ficial coating  of  zinc,  the  iron  below  is  found  to  be  alloyed  with  zinc 
for  a  certain  distance  from  Uie  surface.  In  addition  to  using  less 
cine,  there  are  other  economies  in  the  operation  which  assure  the 
wide  use  of  this  process. 

We  inclose  herewith  a  pamphlet  marked  "  Exhibit  A,"  which  gives 
a  full  description  of  the  process  of  sherardizing;  also  circular  marked 
"  Exhibit  B,  which  gives  the  same  information  in  a  condensed  form; 
also  pamphlet  on  the  Production  of  Zinc  in  1907.  issued  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  marked  "  Exhibit  C."  On  pages  16  and 
17  m  this  circular  you  will  find  a  description  of  sherardizing. 

This  process  seems  to  be  a  very  favorable  one,  and  looks  as  if  it 
would  be  used  for  rust-proofing  wire  for  farm  fences  so  that  thev  will 
last  for  more  than  one  or  two  vears,  and  it  would  work  quite  a  hard- 
ship with  this  new  industry  it  a  duty  is  placed  on  zinc  dust,  and  we 
believe  it  should  remain  on  the  free  list  until  such  time  as  the  smelters 
in  this  country  find  means  of  saving  it  and  placing  it  on  the  market 

This  article  was  placed  on  the  me  list  by  a  decision  of  the  United 
States  Gteneral  Appraisers  at  New  York  on  Ajisnist  6, 1900,  in  which 
they  decided  that  it  was  a  crude  material  and  dLould  be  admitted  free 
of  Quty. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Unitid  Statu  SHsxAsuizNa  Compavt. 
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ARTIFICIAL  FLIES. 

[Paragraph  195.] 

HOir.  7.  H.  DAVIDSON,  H.  C,  FILES  LETTEB  OF  CABBIE  T.  FBOST, 
OF  STEVENS  POINT,  WIS.,  BELATIVE  TO  ABTIFICIAL  FUBS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  16^  1908. 
Chairman  Commtttibb  on  Ways  and  I^^ans, 

Hou&e  of  Bepreaentatwea. 

Six:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration,  and  ask 
to  have  made  a  part  of  the  hearings,  a  letter  from  Miss  Carrie  J. 
Frost,  of  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

The  letter  refers  to  the  duty  on  artificial  flies  used  in  fishing. 

Miss  Frost  now  employs  between  100  and  160  girls,  and  pays  them 
from  $5  to  $7  per  week.  She  manufactures  a  fine  line  of  goods,  and 
is  having  a  splendid  sale  of  them  throughout  the  United  States. 

Her  letter  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  what  it  costs  to  manufacture 
the  different  trades  of  goods  and  what  effect  the  duty  has  thereon. 
It  also  shows  how,  as  a  result  of  her  engaging  in  this  industry,  com- 
petition has  reduced  the  price  at  which  the  English-made  goods  are 
sold. 

Generally  speaking,  I  think  she  would  be  satisfied  if  the  duty  on 
trout  flies  and  also  on  hooks  to  gut  and  gut  leaders  remain  as  they 
are  in  the  existing  law.  She  would  object  to  any  reduction  in  the 
duty  on  the  manufactured  goods.  In  fact,  if  the  duty  was  increased 
on  the  articles  she  manufactures  it  would  stimulate  this  industry 
materially  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  manufacture  of  trout  flies  may  seem  like  a  very  smaU 
subject,  the  fact  is  that  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  these  goods  used  annually  in  this  country,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  can  not  be  largely  manufactured  here. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  duty  on  trout  and  bass  flies  be  increased 
from  45  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  and  the  duty  on  hooks  to  gut  and  gut 
leaders  from  25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent.  At  least  there  should  be  no 
reduction,  unless  you  desire  to  destroy  this  infant  industry. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  EL  Davidson,  IM  0. 


Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  November  17^  1908. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Davidson,  M.  C, 

Oshkosh^  Wis. 

HoNOBED  Sir  :  I  wish  to  take  up  the  matter  of  duty  on  the  goods 
which  I  manufacture,  and  trust  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to 
prevent  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  these  goods.  I  am  paying  my 
employees  good  wages,  and  the  profits  at  the  present  time  are  not  as 
much  as  they  should  be,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  to  you  that, 
even  if  the  duty  was  reduced,  I  could  not  continue  to  manufacture 
my  products. 

First,  I  will  take  up  the  subject  of  trout  flies.  The  duty  is  45  per 
cent  on  all  grades.  We  sell  the  cheapest  fly  that  is  made  for  $1  per 
gro6&    This  fly  costs  me  90  cents  complete  as  it  goes  from  the  lac- 
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tory.  I  do  not  know  what  the  English  people  char^  for  this  fly, 
but  there  is  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  and  they  sell  them  in  this  country. 
Another  grade,  which  is  of  a  better  quality,  they  lay  in  New  York 
for  $1.25  per  gross;  duty  added  to  this  makes  it  $1.81  per  gross. 
This  fly  costs  me  as  it  leaves  the  factory  $1.50.  and  I  sell  it  for  $1.85 
per  gross.  Another  apd  still  better  grade  or  fly  is  landed  in  New 
York  by  the  English  people  for  $3  per  gross;  duty  added  brings  it 
to  $4.35  per  gross.  This  fly  costs  me  complete  $3.30,  and  I  sell  it 
for  $4.35,  thereby  meeting  the  English  price. 

The  above  is  true  of  all  grades  made.  The  English  can  land  the 
goods  in  New  York  for  less  money  than  it  costs  us  to  manufacture 
fliem  at  the  present  wages  paid. 

The  duty  on  the  plain  hooks  to  gut  is,  I  think,  25  per  cent,  and  the 
duty  on  gut  leaders  or  casting  lines  is  also  25  per  cent.  These  two 
last  named  we  could  not  manufacture  if  the  duty  was  removed.  The 
English  people  sell  large  quantities  of  trout  flies,  hooks  to  gut,  and 
leaders  in  this  country,  and  if  the  duty  were  more  on  all  of  these 
articles,  we,  the  American  manufacturers,  would  enlarge  our  factories 
and  the  enterprise  would  be  something  wonderful.  The  duty  is  too 
low  as  it  is. 

Before  the  American  people  manufactured  these  ^oods  to  any  great 
extent  the  English  j)eople  received  more  for  their  products.  For 
example,  that  fly  which  is  now  sold  for  $1  brought  $1.35  ten  years 
ago,  and  when  they  found  that  we  could  make  me  goods  for  $1.35 
they  reduced  the  price  until  they  got  it  down  to  $1,  and  we  had  to 
meet  their  price.  The  price  has  stood  at  the  $1  mark  for  some  time. 
If  the  duty  were  increased  to  about  60  per  cent,  it  would  keep  their 
goods  out  and  we  could  increase  our  business  accordingly.  The  duty 
on  hooks  to  gut  and  gut  leaders  should  be  40  per  cent. 

The  English  agents  flock  over  here  by  the  carload  every  summer  to 
sell  the  jobbers  in  this  countrv.  As  you  know,  we  have  some  of  tho 
finest  fishing  in  the  world.  Our  fish  hatcheries  supply  our  streamer 
with  fish  at  a  great  expense  to  the  Government,  and  tne  business  of 
manufacturing  tackle  rightly  belongs  to  the  American  people. 

If  we  could  not  make  these  goods  equal  in  quality  to  the  imported 
article,  we  would  not  expect  to  oe  protected,  but  as  it  is  our  goods  are 
equal  to  the  imported  goods  and  should  therefore  be  protected. 

Trusting  you  will  do  all  that  you  can  in  behalf  of  our  cause,  and 
thanking  you  for  any  favors  granted,  I  am, 

X  ours,  very  truly,  Miss  C.  J.  Fbost. 

AITTOMOBIIiES. 

[Paragraph  ld3.] 

THE  FOBD  MOTOB  COMPANY,  OF  DETBOIT,  MICH.,  STTBMITS  BBIEF 
AOAINST  INCBEASE  OF  DTJTT  ON  MOTOB  CABS. 

DETRorr,  U.  S.  A.,  November  i?5, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Patnb, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Within  the  past  fev^  days  it  has  come  to  our  attention 
that  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  of  automobiles  in  this  country, 
being,  no  doubt,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  what  is  known  as  the 
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American  Motor  Car  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Association 
of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers,  have  appointed  committees 
to  attend  a  hearing  granted  by  your  committee  on  the  subject  of  the 
tariff  on  automobiles. 

The  time  was  so  short  that  we  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  matter  before  the  associations  above  mentioned,  but  we 
have  written  to  all  of  the  members  of  this  committee  vigorously  op- 
posing the  petition  which  they  propose  to  present  to  your  committee 
urging  for  an  advance  of  the  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  tax  now  imposed 
on  automobiles  to  60  per  cent  aa  valorem. 

We  believe  that  this  petition  does  not  represent  the  position  and 
attitude  of  all  the  members  of  the  associations  referred  to.  We  are 
nnalterablv  opposed  to  any  increase  in  this  tariff.  We  believe  that 
this  so-called  infant  industry  is  fully  protected  all  it  should  be,  and, 
in  fact,  we  believe  the  present  tax  is  a  greater  protection  than  this  in- 
dustry should  have.  The  industry  has  progressed  sufficiently  far, 
we  believe,  to  not  be  entitled  to  any  ^eater  protection  than  would 
be  represented  by  the  actual  difference  m  the  amount  of  labor  paid  to 
manufacture  automobiles  in  this  country  and  that  which  is  paid  to 
manufacture  automobiles  in  Europe.  This  difference  is  very 
small,  as  the  amount  of  labor  on  automobiles  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  material  is  almost  insignificant. 

If  the  tariff  must  be  revised,  it  should  be  reduced  and  under  no 
circumstances  raised. 

The  majority  of  material  enterinjg  into  an  automobile  should  not 
cost  any  more  m  this  country  than  m  foreign  countries,  and,  in  fact, 
on  account  of  our  national  resources,  should  cost  less^  and  if  the 
tariff  is  properly  adjusted  so  that  the  materials  entering  into  the 
production  of  an  automobile  are  not  unduly  protected  by  tariff,  then 
it  should  be  no  question  of  the  so-called  "  infant  industry  "  getting 
any  protection,  beyond  the  labor  above  mentioned. 

This  is  an  old  worn-out  argument — ^this  question  of  protecting 
American  labor  asainst  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe. 

We  believe  the  large  number  of  manufacturers  who  desire  this  pro- 
tective tariff  desire  it  to  protect  their  incompetence  and  inability  to 
eroduce  and  sell  automobiles  at  a  price  at  which  they  can  and  should 
B  produced  and  sold  at.  This  incompetence — this  lack  of  manage- 
ments-should not  be  protected  by  the  United  States  Government,  and 
especially  to  the  detriment  of  other  manufacturers  who  are  able  to 
build  and  sell  automobiles  at  the  price  at  which  they  should  be  built 
and  sold. 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  automobiles  in  the  world ;  we 
know  what  they  cost,  and  we  know  what  they  can  be  built  for.  If 
the  manufacturers  who  complain,  as  they  have  complained  in  their 
petition,  about  the  decreasea  prices  at  which  automobiles  have  been 
miported  from  Italy,  would  alter  some  of  their  extravagant  meth- 
ods— ^their  extravagant  salaries  and  their  extravagant  policies — ^they 
could  and  would  be  able  to  readily  compete  with  those  cars  importea 
from  Italy  and  France. 

The  reason  that  the  prices  of  automobiles  have  been  so  high  in  the 

East  is  bcM^use  of  the  demand  being  in  excess  of  the  supply.    They 
ave  been  accustomed  to  hi^h  prices  and  extravagance,  and  they  are 
afraid  that  they  will  be  n>rced  to  legitimate  competition  by  the 
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European  mmnufacturers,  who  have  now  fairly  well  supplied  the 
demand  for  cars  of  the  type  generally  in  use. 
^  We  oould  continue  at  length,  but  we  will  not  take  up  your  valuable 
time,  except  to  request  that  your  committee,  before  taking  any  action, 

E've  this  company  the  opportunity  of  presenting  its  case  properly 
if  ore  your  honorable  committee. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Ford  Motor  Company, 

J.  CouzENs,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


BEFBESEirrATIVES  OF  AHESICAN  MOTOB  CAE  HAHirFACTITBERS 
CLAIM  THAT  A  HIOHEB  DITTT  IS  NECESSAKY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  i?5,  1908. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen^ 

Ways  and  Means  CoTrmiittee^  Washington^  D.  G. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  come  before  you  in  response  to  a  notification 
of  a  hearing  to  be  held  on  the  subject  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff  as 
it  affects  tne  motor-car  industry  in  America.  We  represent  the 
industry  in  the  following  manner : 

There  are  three  main  trade  associations  in  the  United  States,  as 
follows : 

The  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers,  the  Amer- 
ican Motor  Car  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  the  National  Associa* 
tion  of  Automobile  Manufacturers;  and  are  represented  before  your 
committee  by  H.  B.  Joy,  Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich. ;  A.  L.  Riker,  Locomobile  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  L.  U. 
Kittredge,  Peerless  Motor  Car  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  C.  H. 
StillweU,  Franklin  Motor  Car  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  E.  R. 
Thomas,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  R.  E.  Olds,  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  Thomas 
Henderson,  Winton  Motor  Car  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

In  order  that  your  committee  may  understand  more  the  impor- 
tance of  the  representations  which  the  above  committees  representing 
the  American  industry  will  lay  before  you,  I  wish  briefly  to  state  the 
importance  in  American  commerce  of  the  companies  directly  repre- 
sented as  above  by  stating  that  the  market  value  of  the  products  of 
those  manufacturers  present  at  this  meeting  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
will  exceed  $87,500,000. 

These  companies  represent  on  their  pay  rolls  to-day  11,400  em- 
ployees directly  paid  by  them  and  at  work  within  the  four  walls  of 
uie  respective  companies.  This  is  not  taking  into  consideration  the 
number  of  employees  directly  engaged  in  work  being  done  for  these 
companies  outside  of  their  own  factories,  nor  does  it  take  into  consid- 
eration the  millions  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  material  being 
purchased  by  these  companies  from  American  sources  of  supply.  A 
rurther  matter  of  interest  might  be  that  the  direct  aggregate  of  pay 
roUs  of  the  companies  represented  by  the  gentlemen  present  is 
approximately  $700,000  per  month  paid  to  American  workmen.  I 
merely  state  these  facts  as  indicative  of  the  importance  to  be  attached 
by  the  committee  to  our  industry,  and  these  statistics  refer  only  to  the 
companies  of  those  gentlemen  present. 

The  extent  of  the  motor-car  industry  at  the  present  time  is  258 
manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles,  of  which  about  70  to  100  are  mar- 
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kedng  a  product  that  is  of  importance  to  the  trade.  The  value  of  the 
total  American  product  for  the  year  1907  we  place  according  to  our 
best  figures  at  upward  of  $100,000,000. 

The  motor-car  industry  is  in  process  of  rapid  development,  as  wit- 
nessed by^  the  fact  that  this  enormous  industry  has  grown  up  in 
America  in  the  past  ten  years.  Motor  cars  for  import  now  come 
under  the  Dingley  tariff  bifl.  Schedule  C,  paragraph  193,  act  of  1897 — 
manufacturers  of  metal,  n.  s.  p.  f. 

We  specially  and  earnestly  urge  upon  your  committee  a  special 
marate  classification  for  motor  vehicles  and  parts  thereof,  account 
or  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  motor-car  industry,  which  did 
not  exist^  when  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  was  enacted.  It  is  essential 
that  equitable  and  adequate  tariff  protection  for  our  product  be 
provided,  owing  to  the  existing  conditions  in  Europe,  where  very 
large  factories  nave  already  more  than  supplied  the  European  de- 
mand and  which  now  finds  the  foreign  market  overcrowded,  and  on 
account  of  this  overproduction  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  market 
their  excess  product  in  America  by  the  reduction  of  prices  for  ex- 
portation and  making  special  discoimts,  availing  themselves  of  the 
so-caUed  **  German  concessions."  The  tariff  necessarily,  in  order  to 
be  a  protection,  must  compensate  for  tiie  difference  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  this  country  and  Europe,  the  principal  item  of  whicn  is 


It  is  to  be  specially  noted  that  under  the  existing  tariff  the  volume 
of  imports  oi  motor  cars  has  annually  increased,  though  statistics 
show  that  the  value  has  decreased  yearly  on  account  of  reduced  prices 
abroad  and  American  competition,  yet  the  number  of  cars  imported 
has  increased  each  year,  and  we  wish  to  call  particularly  to  me  at- 
tention of  your  committee  the  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  various 
manufacturers  to  introduce  their  goods  into  the  American  market — 
racing,  advertising^  branch  houses. 

Beduction  in  prices,  undervaluations,  special  discounts,  and  every 
means  which  can  be  devised  are  being,  and  will  be,  used  to  unload  on 
the  American  market  the  excess  product  of  Europe  produced  on  the 
low  European  wage  basis.  The  only  means  left  to  the  American 
manufacturer  to  offset  a  reduction  of  the.  tariff  and  increased  imports 
is  reduction  of  wages,  contests  with  our  employees,  and  all  the  at- 
tendant tribulations,  which  is  what  we  are  seelang  to  avoid. 

Further^  it  is  clear  that  if  the  tariff  were  to  be  reduced  on  motor 
cars,  making  in  any  degree  the  imi)ortation  of  them  more  easy,  it 
would  necessarily  follow  that  the  tariff  on  component  materials  com- 

E rising  tremendous  varieties  of  industries  in  this  country  would  also 
ave  to  be  reduced. 

It  is  our  desire  to  present  to  the  committee  any  information  which 
it  may  ask  which  will  throw  light  on  the  existing  conditions  and  be 
a  guide  in  determining  a  wise  measure  of  protection.  We  have  here 
some  brief,  salient  data  which  we  wish  specially  to  bring  out  The 
astonishing  difference  in  wages  between  Europe  and  America  is  be- 
yond controversy  and  exists  to  a  degree  which  we  wish  to  impress 
upon  the  record  of  your  committee. 

We  have  compiled  for  your  committee  the  following  information. 
In  eight  of  the  kading  and  important  American  factories,  employing 
11^400  men,  the  average  pay  per  year  per  person  is  as  follows : 

workmen,  $755.05;  commercial  employees,  $876.07;  tedmical  em- 
ployees, %lfiOQAl 
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We  have  also  the  data  covering  the  same  information  giving  an 
'       "        '     '  *  The 


le  aver- 


average  of  34  factories  in  Europe,  employing  10^347  men. 
agepay  per  year  per  person  is : 

Workmen,  $806;  technical  employees,  $602.50;  commercial  em- 
ployees, $529 ;  showing  that  the  workmen  in  American  factories  are 
paid  2j[  times  approximately  what  they  ^t  for  the  same  work  in  the 
same  kind  of  factories  in  Europe.  Technical  employees  in  the  Ameri- 
can factories  receive  approximately  twice  what  they  do  in  Europ^e, 
and  commercial  employees  receive  about  2^  times  what  they  do  in 
Europe.  As  a  check  on  these  fibres  compiled  by  our  home  ractories 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  statistical  data  ^thered  by  Mr.  James  M. 
Carples,  who  has  been  abroad  gathering  data  on  the  subject  of  rates 
of  wages  for  us,  exactly  substantiate  the  above  figures : 
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We  are  ready  to  answer  any  questions  which  are  within  our  power 
and  to  furnish  any  subsequent  information  which  the  committee 
may  desire. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Henry  B.  Jot, 
Chairman  Motor  Car  Manufacturers  Tariff 
Commission^  and  President  Packard  Motor 
Car  Company^  of  Detroit^  Mich. 


Exhibit  A. 
Berliei,  40  horsepower.  Packard,  SO  horsepower, 

CHiassis,  without  tires $3, 200     Chassis,  wholesale ^,  040 

Less  80  per  cent 960     Less  tires 18l> 

2, 240  Net  price 2, 8G0 

Add  46  per  cent  dnty. 

6  per  cent  freight,  etc 

60  per  cent 1, 120 

We  now  undersell  by  SSOOl 

3.300 

If  reduce  again  to  chassis  with- 
out tires 2, 800 

Less  86  per  cent 080 

1,820 
Add  45  per  cent  duty. 

6  per  cent  freight,  etc. 

60  per  cent 910 

They  will  undersell  by  $130. 

2,750 

Not  then  down  to  flat  basis. 
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Fiat,  40  hor%epwDer,  Packard. 

Chassis,  with  tires 91,800  Chassis,   80   horsepower,   with 

Add  45  per  cent  duty.  tires |8, 040 

6  per  cent  freight,  etc. 

60  per  cent  of  $2,200 1,100 

2, 900  They  now  undersell  by  |140l 


When  they  can  prove  as  market 
value 1, 800 

Add  45  per  cent  duty. 

5  per  cent  freight,  etc 

50  per  cent 000 

2, 700         They  will  undersell  by  |S40. 
To  protect  against  this  6&^  per  cent  duty  necessary. 


STATEMENT  OF  CHABIES  H.  SHEBBUL,  HEW  TOBK  CITY,  BEFBE- 
SENTDTO  CEBTAIN  IMFOBTEBS  OF  AUTOMOBILES. 

FRiDAYy  November  £7^  1908. 

Mr.  Skerrtll.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
association  which  I  represent 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  office  do  you  occupy? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  I  am  coimsel  for  the  association. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  whether  your  concern  makes  any  money 
or  not? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  There  aie  one  or  two  of  the  concerns  that  are  mak- 
ing money,  but  the  rest  are  not.  When  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  recently  sent  Captain  Garden  abroad  to  report  on  the  use 
there  of  American  tools,  he  reported  that  both  Italian  and  French 
companies  are  not  making  money 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  mean  automobile  makers? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir.  He  says  regarding  Italy  in  his  report  of 
June  1,  1908 

(Mr.  Sherrill  read  from  the  report  referred  to.  Copy  not  fur- 
nisJied.) 

Mr.  Sherrill  (continuing).  In  regard  to  the  French  companies, 
he  sa^: 

(]&(&.  Sherrill  read  further  from  the  report  referred  to.  Copy  not 
furnished.) 

The  Chairman.  What  consular  report  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  The  first  was  dated  Jime  1,  1908,  and  the  second 
August  22,  1908. 

'Hie  Chairman.  I  wanted  the  reporter  to  get  the  dates.    Proceed. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Your  petitioner  is  an  association  consisting  of  about 
a  dozen  of  the  leading  importers  of  foreign-made  aut(Hn(K>iles,  and 
which  association  has  no  otner  purpose  and  discharges  no  other  func- 
tion than  that  of  conducting  an  automobile  show  at  which  foreim- 
built  cars  are  exhibited.  It  respectfully  presents  herewith  the  fol- 
lowing petition: 
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It  is  generally  believed  that  tiie  economic  theory  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  tariff  duties  now  imposed  upon  foreign-made  articles 
is  based  upon  the  desire  that  American  workmen  and  American 
"infant  inmistries  "  shall  be  protected  against  unfair  competition  at 
the  hands  of  articles  manufactured  abroad,  where  labor  is  cheaper  and 
where  the  money  expended  for  such  labor  and  for  materials  is  paid 
to  foreigners,  and  does  not  increase  the  returns  of  capital  and  labor 
in  the  United  States.  In  almost  every  instance  when  foreign-made 
articles  (whether  furniture,  woolen  eoods,  etc)  are  imported  into 
this  country  this  act  of  protection  is  rully  justified,  because  directly 
after  the  arrival  here  of  the  imported  article  and  the  payment  of  its 
customs  duty  it  is  at  once  offerea  for  sale  without  adding  in  any  way 
to  the  wealth  of  our  people  by  any  payments  to  American  manu- 
facturers or  workmen.  It  immediately  enters  into  competition  with 
the  American-made  article,  which  lool^  to  the  tariff  to  prevent  being 
undersold  by  the  foreign  artide.  The  case  of  an  imported  auto- 
mobile is  an  entirely  different  one,  for  it  not  only  contributes  largely 
to  the  American  manufacturer  and  workmen  after  its  arrival  in  this 
country  and  before  its  sale,  but  even  during  the  period  of  its  manu- 
facture in  the  foreign  country  the  large  proportion  of  American- 
made  machinery  used  there  in  its  manufacture  contributes  hand- 
somely to  the  foreign  sales  of  American-made  machinery  and  tools. 

.  An  extremely  small  per  cent  of  foreign-made  automobiles  arrive 
in  this  country  in  a  nnished  oonditi(m,  considerably  over  90  per 
cent  being  landed  here  either  in  an  unfinished  condition  which 
necessitates  for  their  completion  the  addition  of  machinery  parts 
made  in  America,  or  else  they  airive  here  as  naked  diassis;  that  is 
to  say^  nothing  but  the  wheels  with  the  mechanical  running  gear, 
and  without  the  body  built  upon  theuL  Therefore  not  only  does  the 
foreign  automobile  contribute  to  the  United  States  by  paying  the 
teriffduties,  but  immediately  upon  ite  arrival  here  it  begms  to  con- 
tribute to  the  wealth  of  our  nation  by  purchasing  American  machin- 
ery, employing  American  labor,  and  generally  contributing  to  a 
wide  range  of  our  business  interests  by  paying  insurance,  rent,  etc. 
Of  how  great  an  advantege  this  is  to  the  manufacturer  and  the 
workmen  of  the  United  States  can  be  seen  tram  the  fact  that  the 
importers  composing  the  Importers  Automobile  Salon  have  paid 
American  carnage  builders  over  $1,000^000,  and  also  an  equal  sum 
to  American  manufacturers  for  mechanical  parts,  tires,  etc.  Before 
leaving  this  point  is  should  be  remarked  that  as  the  average  Ameri- 
can-made automobile  has  its  carriage  body  built  in  ite  own  shops, 
it  is  to  the  foreign-made  automobile  that  the  carriage  builders  or 
this  country  owe  it  that  they  have  not  been  severely  embarrassed 
financially  by  the  fact  that  carriages  are  being  rapidly  driven  out 
of  the  field  by  automobiles.  The  carriage  building  mdustry  in  New 
York  City  owes  a  great  debt  in  this  regard  to  the  enormous  orders  it 
has  secured  from  tne  importers  of  foreign-made  automobile  chassis. 
How  beneficial  this  trade  is  to  the  American  carria^  builder  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  foreign-made  chassis  during  the  four 
years  ending  June  30,  1908^  are  reported  by  the  New  Yoric  custom- 
house to  have  aggregated  m  value  $16j896,983.7l,  and  for  over  90 
per  cent  of  these  chassis,  carriage  bodies  were  built  by  American 
carriage  builders. 
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Another  service  rendered  to  American  manufacturers  by  foreign 
automobile  factories  is  the  splendid  manner  in  which  they  have 
assisted  to  introduce  the  use  abroad  of  American  machinery.  In 
many  foreign  countries  it  has  proved  difficult  to  persuade  them  to 
accept  our  machines,  and  therefore  it  has  proved  most  beneficial  to 
our  manufacturers  Uiat  foreign  automobile  makers  have  taken  the 
lead  in  purchasing  American  machinery.  The  valuable  reports  com- 
piled for  our  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  by  Capt.  Godfrey 
L.  Garden,  after  nis  examination  of  foreign  automobile  factories,  are 
most  instructive  in  showing  what  a  large  outlet  they  provide  for 
American  machinery.  The  plant  of  the  Fiat  Company  contains 
$200,000  worth  of  .^jnerican  machinery,  that  of  the  Hotchkiss  Com- 
pany $175,000,  etc  Other  companies  which  are  large  us^s  of 
American  machinery  are  the  Isotta,  Clement,  de  Dietrich,  Darracq, 
Berliet,  de  Dion,  and  Panhard. 

Friends  of  the  present  tariff  and  those  in  favor  of  increasing  it  are 
fond  of  makine;  statements  to  the  effect  that  all  foreign  woj^shops 
contain  much  cheaper  labor  than  we  employ  for  the  same  purpose  m 
this  country.  There  is  a  marked  exception,  however,  in  tne  case  of 
foreign  automobile  factories,  for  it  is  a  fact  beyond  contradiction 
that  the  grade  of  skilled  labor  used  in  the  foreign  factories  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  Uiat  employed  for  the  same  grade  of  work  in 
this  country.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  scale  of  wages  abroad 
and  in  the  United  States,  but  a  fair  statement  of  that  difference  is  to 
say  that  it  is  only  from  80  to  33  per  cent  lower  than  the  amount  paid 
for  the  same  grade  of  work  here.  Many  advocates  of  a  protective 
tariff  admit  that  the  tariff  duty  should  represent  nothing  more  than 
the  difference  between  the  scale  of  wages  aoroad  and  at  home;  if  their 
argument  is  to  be  accepted  then  the  present  tariff  of  45  per  cent  on 
foreign-made  automobiles  should  be  reduced  to  30  or  33  per  cent. 
This  seems  tiie  proper  point  at  which  to  refute  a  misleading  state- 
ment which  has  oeen  generally  circulated  throughout  the  country  by 
American  automobile  companies  to  the  effect  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
work  in  foreign  factories  is  performed  by  apprentices  who  receive  no 
pay.  This  is  not  true.  Three  or  four  years  ago  a  French  law  was 
passed  which  prohibits  apprentices  from  working  in  a  shop  with  other 
workmen;  those  who  wisn  apprentices  are  required  to  provide  special 
shops  for  them  and  pay  skilled  mechanics  to  mstruct  tnem. 

We  have  shown  how  valuable  to  the  American  manufacturer  is  the 
foreim-made  automobile,  not  only  after  its  arrival  here  but  before 
then  by  the  fact  that  it  causes  the  purchase  for  its  manufacture  abroad 
of  largo  quantities  of  American  machinery.  We  have  further  seen 
how  great  are  the  sums  that  it  pays  to  widely  differing  branches  of 
American  business  in  this  country  oef ore  it  is  sold  here.  Now  let  us 
consider  the  ''  infant  industry  "  tor  which  strenuous  efforts  are  being 
made  to  maintain  the  tariff  at  its  present  rate  or  to  raise  it.  Instead 
of  an  "  infant  industry  "  which  is  seeking  protection  at  the  hands  of 
your  honorable  committee,  it  could  more  properly  be  called  a  trust 
of  the  worst  type.  The  Ainerican  manufacturers  of  automobiles  are 
divided  into  two  large  groups.  One,  the  Association  of  Licensed 
Automobile  Manufacturers,  which  is  organized  about  the  so-called 
Selden  patents,  and  the  other,  the  American  Motor  Car  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  which  does  not  own  allegiance  to  the  Selden 
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patents.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  former  make  the  high-priced 
cars,  and  the  latter  me  low-priced  ones.  The  use  of  the  Selden 
patent  (No.  649160,  granted  November  5, 1895)  is  an  ingenious  device 
to  maintain  a  high  price  for  automobiles  among  the  manufacturers 
licensed  to  use  it  Up  to  now  all  attempts  to  break  this  trust  have 
failed  because  its  foundation  is  a  United  States  patent,  which,  of 
course,  is  a  monopoly  granted  by  the  (jovemment  This  licensed 
association  consists  of  over  30  American  companies  making  high- 
priced  cars,  among  which  may  be  named  Packard,  Pierce-Great- 
Arrow,  Locomobile,  Simplex,  Peerless,  Thomas,  Winton,  Pope-Toledo, 
etc.  Each  company  pays  an  annual  tax  or  license  fee  upon  the 
amount  of  its  output  to  this  association.  The  practical  workings  of 
this  device  are  that  it  enables  the  association  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
cars  sold  by  the  licensed  members  and  to  provide  a  fund  for  legal 
proceedings  against  companies  which  do  not  contribute  to  it  This 
association  hoped,  because  of  their  power  to  expel  members  and  to 
refuse  licenses  to  particular  manufacturers,  to  so  control  the  trade  as 
to  keep  out  of  it  or  drive  out  of  it  such  individuals  as  they  pleased. 
Few  manufacturers  could  afford  to  start  up  in  the  face  of  tnreatened 
lawsuits  by  a  strong  association  which  was  known  to  have  a  large 
fund  set  aside  for  legal  expenses.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  report 
that  during  the  last  few  years  this  association  has  expended  for 
attorneys'  Fees  and  experts  more  than  $300,000  in  three  suits  which 
are  not  yet  complete!  An  industry  which  has  grown  so  profitable 
as  to  not  only  pay  handsome  dividends  but  also  to  be  able  to  indulge 
itself  in  the  luxury  of  such  expensive  litigation  would  seem  to  have 
long  since  left  the  state  of  being  an  '^  in&nt  industry."  Indeed,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  Americans,  it  is  time  for  them  to  show  cause  why 
they  are  keeping  up  the  price  of  automobiles  to  such  a  point  as  to 
enable  them  to  pay  large  dividends  and  indulge  in  such  luxuries  of 
litigation.  We  stoutly  allege  that  the  only  people  who  oppose  us  in 
our  request  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  foreign-made  automobiles, 
are  these  very  licensed  manufacturers,  who  hope  to  keep  the  tariff 
where  it  is  at  present,  and  to  use  it  to  enable  them  to  charge  the 
American  purchaser  a  higher  price  for  an  automobile  than  is  repre- 
sented by  a  fair  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 

There  can  not  properly  be  any  opposition  to  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  the  part  of  low-priced  car  makers,  because  even  if  the  tariff 
were  absolutely  abolishea  foreign  makers  could  not  compete  here 
against  low-priced  American  cars.  A  conclusive  proof  of  mis  state- 
ment is  that  to-day  many  American  makers  are  successfully  compet- 
ing abroad  with  the  foreign  makers.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  Ford,  Cadillac,  Maxwell,  and  Buick  companies.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  Americans  are  especially  successful  in  their  foreign 
invasion  of  France  and  Italy,  where  there  exists  a  tariff.  This  proves 
conclusively  that  so  far  as  low-price  cars  are  concerned  the  tariff 
is  a  farce. 

Nearly  all  foreign  cars  brought  into  this  country  are  entered  at 
the  port  of  New  York.  Figures  obtained  from  the  Hon.  (jeorge 
Wanmaker,  appraiser  of  that  port,  show  that  the  number  of  foreign 
cars  entered  there  for  the  last  three  years  are  as  follows:  To  June 
30, 1906, 1,325 ;  to  June  30, 1907, 1,435 ;  to  June  30, 1908, 1,415.  Com- 
paring this  with  the  enormous  increase  of  the  American  car  during 
these  same  years  shows  two  things;  first,  that  the  importation  ol 
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foreign  can  is  not  being  encouraged  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  revenue  through  customs  duties,  and  second,  that  it  is  not 
a  profitable  business  or  it  would  increase,  even  if  it  did  not  keep  up 
with  the  enormous  increase  of  the  American  cars.  The  present 
tariff  of  45  per  cent  works  three  evils;  it  makes  the  American  people 
pay  an  absurd  profit  on  the  American-made  car,  it  does  not  begin  to 
yield  the  revenues  to  the  United  States  Government  that  a  25  per 
cent  tariff  would  yield,  and  it  prevents  American  carriage  builders 
and  manufacturers  from  receivmg  from  the  importers  a  greatly  in- 
creased volume  of  business. 

Lest  it  may  be  alleged  that  the  foreign  makers  are  too  prosperous 
under  the  present  tariff  rate  it  is  well  to  read  two  extracts  &om  the 
"  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports "  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  compiled  by  its  sepcial  agent  Capt.  G.  L. 
Garden,    Of  Italy  he  says  (June  1, 1908) : 

Of  the  fifty  automobile  concerns  which  sprang  into  existence  in  Italy  during  the 
past  three  years  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  will  probably  survive,  and  in 
some  quarters  it  is  doubtful  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  will  be  more  than 
six  or  seven  Italian  automobile  firms  in  the  field. 

Of  the  fifty  automobile 

The  business  of  the  De  Dion  works  is  fairly  good,  though,  in  common  with 
other  automobile  establishments,  this  firm  has  experienced  a  considerable  falling 
off  in  the  orders  of  the  last  year. 

If  there  be  anyone  who  does  not  recognize  that  the  automobile  has 
some  time  since  passed  from  the  luxury  class  to  that  of  the  absolute 
necessary,  and  therefore  argues  that  as  a  luxury  it  should  yield  rev- 
enue to  our  country  through  tariff  duties,  to  this  maa  we  confidently 
reply  that  the  tx)tal  revenue  to  the  United  States  from  a  26  per  cent 
duty  would,  because  of  largely  increased  importations,  be  consider- 
ably higher  than  is  now  obtained  from  the  45  per  cent  dutv. 

We  believe  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  automobiles  would 
result  in  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  selling  price  of  all 
automobiles,  whether  of  home  or  foreign  manufacture;  that  a 
reduction  in  the  selling  price  would  mean  an  increase  of  cars 
sold,  whether  home-made  or  foreign ;  that  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  automobiles  sold  would  mean  an  increase  in  the  number  of  men 
employed  in  manufacturing,  manipulating,  finishing,  and  driving, 
which  would  result  in  a  marked  increase  of  prosperity  to  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  laboring  classes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  anjr  of  the  low-grade  machines  imported! 

Mr.  Shsrrill.  The  business  is  almost  exclusively  high-grade 
machines. 

Mr.  Ukdbrwood.  What  did  you  say  the  duty  was  on  themf 

Mr.  Shebbill.  Forty-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  want  that  reduced! 

Mr.  Sherrill.  We  would  like  to  have  that  reduced ;  we  do  not  care 
how  much  it  is  reduced;  we  would  like  to  have  it  reduced  as  much 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  would  the  effect  of  a  reduction  in  duty  have 
on  the  revenue  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  It  would  very  largely  increase  it,  we  think  and  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  Boutell.  The  word  "  automobile  "  does  not  occur  in  the  pres- 
ent tariff  law,  does  it? 

75941— H.  Doc.  1505, 60-2— vol  3 32 
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Mr.  Sherbill.  No;  it  comes  in  under  paragraph  198;  it  is  the  gen- 
eral clause. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  referred  to  th^  Selden  patents.  What  is 
the  character  of  the  Selden  patent? 

Mr.  SHERRiUi.  It  practically  ooyers  everything — every  steam-driven 
or  motor-driven  road  vehicle. 

Mr.  CocKBAK.  You  mean  to  say  that  there  is  a  patent  covering  a 
steam-driven  vehicle! 

Mr.  Sheebill.  It  is  claimed  that  it  covers  it;  yes,  sir.  That  has 
been  fought  in  a  great  many  quarters.  It  covers  such  parts  of  the 
gear  as  convey  the  power  to  the  wheels. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  practically  a 
combination  between  the  dealers.  I  do  not  know  anything  in  the 
world  in  which  prices  differ  so  much  as  in  different  makes  of  auto- 
mobiles. 

Mr.  Shesbill.  That  is  so;  and  that  is  so  because  there  is  another 
association — the  Ford  and  others  are  in  this  outside  association. 

Mr.  CiooKBAN.  There  are  two;  and  the  Pierce- Arrow  and  the  Pack- 
ard are  in  one 

Mr.  Shebbill.  The  hiffh-grade  cars  like  the  Packard  are  in  one 
concern,  also  the  Pierce- Arrow,  but  a  number  of  them  are  in  Selden 
patents 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  about  the  Locomobile! 

Mr.  Shebbill.  That  is  in  the  Selden  group.  It  is  called  "the 
Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers." 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  not  a  corporation! 

Mr.  Shebbill.  No. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  an  association! 

Mr.  Shebbill.  Yes;  it  is  an  association,  and  the  head  of  it  was 
for  a  long  time  Mr.  Greorge  Day ;  he  recently  died. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  the  inside  facts  about  that! 

Mr.  Shebbill.  I  know  there  has  been  three  litigations  for  the  last 
five  years,  trving  to  get  an  answer  to  that  question,  and  those  litiga- 
tions are  still  pending. 

Mr.  Gbigos.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  pay  royalties! 

Mr.  Shebbill.  Yes;  they  pay  a  royalty  or  license,  and  hence  the 
title  "  Licensed.^' 

The  Chairman.  If  the  facts  can  not  be  found,  how  did  you  dis- 
cover them! 

Mr.  Shebbill.  I  found  it  out  generally,  but  I  can  not  find  out  the 
definite  inside  facts. 

The  Chaibman.  What  facts  do  you  know! 

Mr.  Shebbill.  I  know  from  the  decisions  in  the*  law  reports  this 
patent  has  been  attacked  in  one  or  two  suits.  There  are  now  three 
suits  pending,  in  which  this  association  has  paid  experts'  and  at- 
torneys' fees  amounting  to  over  $300,000,  in  order  to  drive  out  of 
business  three  outside  concerns — ^the  Ford,  the  Newbower  (!),  and 
the  Panhard. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  there  any  unity  of  interests  except  this:  that  in 
one  ^roup  they  all  agree  to  pay  the  license  to  these  patent  owners 
and  m  the  other  group  they  agree  not  to  pay  it! 

Mr.  Shebbill.  That  is  correct,  in  that  the  outsiders  are  the  low- 
priced  companies  and  the  insiders  are  the  high-grade  machines,  keep- 
ing up  prices. 
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Mr.  HiLi«.  Do  you  mean  to  say  to  this  committee  that  the  Selden 
patent  controls  prices  for  the  manufacturers  in  their  finished 
products? 

Mr.  SHERKiiiL.  That  is  exactly  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Dictates  the  price  and  names  one  price  for  one  concern 
and  another  for  another  concern? 

Mr.  Shbrrill.  That  is  exactly  it.  If  you  have  the  power  of  sub- 
jxBna,  I  would  suggest  you  subpoena  Mr.  Ford,  or  some  of  these  par- 
ties in  that  combination,  and  they  would  so  testify. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  Would  any  of  the  people  on  the  other  side  so  testify? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  I  assume  so.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
this,  that  the  American  automobile  industry  is  no  longer  an  infant 
industry  when  they  can  make  the  profits  which  are  made  by  some  of 
the  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  No  one  has  appeared  before  this  committee  and 
asked  for  a  higher  duty  on  automobiles,  and  no  one  appears  now 
asking  for  a  higher  duty.  The  question  is  whether  it  would  not  be  a 
good  revenue  producer. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  And  his  suggestion  is  that  the  dubr  be  SO  per  cent 

Mr.  Sherrill.  My  sugge^on  is  if  you  will  reduce  the  tariff  you 
would  increase  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  are  your  reasons  on  the  revenue  side? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  I  am  speaking  in  favor  of  a  number  of  gentlemen 
who  are  importing  automobiles,  and  therefore 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  any  figures  that  would  go  to  show  that 
if  you  reduced  the  duty  it  would  mcrease  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  There  is  no  way  to  prove  that  The  only  way  I 
can  show  that  is  to  say  that  the  people  who  are  importing  machines 
say  that  if  there  was  a  reduction  in  tne  tariff  they  could  very  largely 
increase  the  number  of  cars  sold  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  person  lives  abroad  and  owns  a  bicycle  for  a 
year  he  can  import  it  into  this  country  free  of  duty  as  a  part  of  his 
housdiold  goods. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  But  an  automobile  is  a  little  different;  you  have  to 
use  it  yourself  for  a  year.  It  is  not  only  necessary  that  you  own 
it  for  a  year  before  you  can  brine;  it  in,  but  you  have  to  show  that 
you  have  yourself  used  it  for  twelve  months. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  courts  have  gone  so  far  as  to  divide  the 
repairs  on  an  automobile.  If  the  repairs  have  amounted  to  $2,000, 
it  nas  been  held  that  a  person  must  pay  $2,000  on  those  repairs,  and 
the  rest  of  the  machine  may  be  brought  in  free. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  there  is  no  importation  of  low-grade  machines 
for  commercial  usesf 

M^.  Sherrill.  Practically  none. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  anything  that  is  more  decidedly  an  article 
simply  of  luxury  than  a  high-grade  automobile,  and  is  not  it  the 
policy  of  every  country  to  tax  luxiuies  for  the  purpose  of  revenue? 

ybr.  Sherrill.  I  would  have  agreed  with  you  if  you  had  asked 
that  question  three  years  ago,  but  I  doubt  if  any  man  who  knows  how 
the  automobile  is  now  used  in  the  city  and  how  it  is  developing  the 
country  districts  will  maintain  that  it  is  simply  a  luxury;  even  the 
high-grade  machines  are  largely  used  for  business  and  can  no  longer 
be  considered  simply  luxuries. 
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As  I  have  said,  I  believe  ^ou  will  get  a  higher  revenue  from  the 
importation  of  automobiles  if  you  will  reduce  the  duty  on  them  to 
80  per  cent,  instead  of  maintaining  it  at  46  per  cent. 

The  importation  of  foreign  automobiles  last  year  amounted  to  four 
and  one-half  million  dollars.  The  importation  has  remained  prac- 
tically stationary  for  the  last  three  years,  about  four  and  a  half 
million  dollars'  worth  a  year.  That  shows  it  is  not  a  growing  in- 
dustry. 

The  CHAntMAN.  The  industry  is  growing  in  the  United  States,  but 
not  the  importation} 

Air.  Sherriul..  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  domestic  industry  is  growing! 

Mr.  Sherrcll.  It  is,  very  largely. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  have  the  foreign  machine  come  in 
to  take  the  place  of  the  machines  that  are  made  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Sherrill.  No;  but  we  maintain  that  the  manufacturers  of 
high-grade  machines  in  this  country  are  making  more  than  a  fair 
profit  now. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  profit  made  here  as  compared  with  the 
profit  made  by  the  manufacturers  abroad? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  give  us  the  figures  on  that? 

Mr.  SHERRiUi.  I  can  answer  this  question  in  this  way.  Take  a 
$6,000  Fiat  car.  We  show  that  only  $1,600  of  that  money  goes 
abroad.  That  competes  with  the  same  priced  car  here,  and  the 
American  manufacturer  does  not  pay  more  than  30  per  cent  more  for 
his  workmen,  and  he  pays  about  the  same  for  his  material.  That  is 
what  enables  the  Packard  Company  to  earn  100  per  cent  dividend. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  sav  they  make  100  per  cent  profit? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  That  is  the  reputed  profit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  say  the  profit  is  to  the  American 
manufacturer? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  The  American  manufacturer  would  not  let  you  and 
he  would  not  let  me  know  what  his  profit  is,  but  he  competes  against 
the  $6,000  car,  and  we  know  that  only  $1,600  of  that  $6,000  stays 
abroad.  Some  of  that  pust  be  cost;  it  is  not  all  profit  I  am 
attorney  for  the  Hotchkiss  Company  abroad,  and  they  claim  that 
they  are  satisfied  with  something  like  one-third  of  the  profit  that  is 
made  by  the  American  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  mean  to  say  the  profit  is — 50  per 
cent  on  its  cost  price? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  I  should  think  100  per  cent  would  be  nearer  it. 
It  is  irresistible 

Mr.  Underwood.  He  makes  100  per  cent  profit? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  That  is  what  I  believe. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  he  does  not  need  any  protection!  * 

Mr.  Sherrill.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  give  the  dealer  45  per  cent! 

Mr.  Sherrill.  No ;  25  per  cent  is  the  average. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  does  the  New  York  dealer  get  commission  on  the 
Fiat  and  the  various  foreign  machines  sold  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Twenty-five  per  cent.  I  have  disclosed  the  whole 
of  that  by  saying  that  the  Fiat  car  is  purchased  by  him,  and  he  pays 
$1,600.    It  is  the  New  York  concern  that  I  am  representing  that  pays 
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the  man  on  the  other  side  $1,600,  pays  the  United  States  Government 
tariff — 45  per  cent — and  the  carnage 

Mr.  Hjllu  That  is  only  a  part  of  the  machine.  But  a  finished 
machine  sold  to  the  millionaires  of  Fifth  avenue,  what  does  a  dealer 
get  on  such  a  machine? 

Mr.  Sherrhx.  That  almost  never  happens.  The  gentlemen  that 
reside  there  prefer  to  have  their  automobile  bodies  made  in  New  York. 
If  it  were  not  so  I  do  not  know  what  would  have  happened  to  Dema- 
rest  &  Ck).  and  Brewster  &  Co.,  because  those  houses  would  probably 
have  failed  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  orders  we  give  them.  The 
Pierce- Arrow  and  the  Dayton  and  the  rest  of  them  make  their  own 
bodies  in  their  own  shops,  so  the  carriage  builders 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  claim  that  you  are  here  out  of  pure  sym- 
paUiy  for  the  carriage  builders? 

Mjp.  Sherrill.  No;  but  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not 
here  as  foreigners;  we  are  here  as  large  contributors  to  American  in- 
dustries. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  you  speak  about  automobiles,  you  distinguish 
between  the  chassis,  that  is  the  mere  piece  of  machinery  and  the  com- 
plete automobile--you  say  for  the  chassis  you  pay  $1,600? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  xes;  this  particular  car  that  we  took,  as  an  example, 
the  average 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  That  is  a  car  that  sells  at  $6,000? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Does  the  $6,000  include  the  chassis  only? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  No;  thev  include  not  only  the  $1,600  6)r  the  chassis, 
but  also  the  duty  and  the  carriage,  and  then  they  include  in  this 
countrv  about  $1,200  for  the  body,  which  could  have  been  gotten 
abroad  much  cheaper  than  here. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  Let  us  see;  take  $1,600  for  the  chassis. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  A  thousand  dollars  for  duty  and  carriage.  Twelve 
hundred  dollars  for  the  body ;  $200  for  the  tires ;  $100  for  lamps,  etc. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  would  be  $3,800. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  That  leaves  you  about  $1,800. 

Mr.  CocBJiAN.  I  make  it  $4,000,  and  $2,000  profit 

Mr.  Sherrill.  But  then  you  have  left  out  and  have  not  touched  at 
all  the  sale  expenses.  You  have  not  charged  for  the  large  offices  that 
have  to  be  kept  Several  of  these  clients  of  mine  pay  $10,000  a  year 
for  offices. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  $2,000  on  each  car  is  the  fund  from  which  the 
offices  have  to  be  paid. 

ybr.  Sherrill.  And  insurance. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes.  I  understand.  I  want  to  get  before  the  com- 
mittee lust  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  And  further  than  that,  we  have  to  stand  out  of  our 
money  for  some  time,  for  this  chassis  comes  here  to  have  the  body 
put  on 

Mr.  Hjll.  There  is  a  profit  in  the  $1,600  to  the  foreign  dealer? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  add  that  twice. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  We  do  not  add  that  twice.  I  said  that  the  foreign 
dealers'  profit  must  be  within  that  $1,600  because  that  is  the  omy 
money  he  touches. 
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Mr.  BoiTTELL.  What  do  we  do  in  the  way  of  exporting  automobiles  f 

Mr.  SHXRBiiiL.  Our  cheaper  grades — lor  instanoe,  the  Ford — is 
being  largely  sold  in  France,  I  understand. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  is  it  in  other  countries? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  And  in  nearly  every  other  country  of  Europe  also. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  the  Ford  a  good  carl 

Mr.  Sherbill.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  principal  one  we  export? 

Mr.  Shekriix.  The  Ford  is  the  principal  car  we  export,  I  think. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  export  price  on  the  Fora? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  I  don't  know. 

A  Bystander.  Twenty  per  cent  off  the  list. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Are  not  those  foreign  makes  of  automobiles  sold 
cheaper  in  this  countiy  than  they  are  abroad? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then,  is  there  not  a  discount  greater  in  this  country 
than  in  the  foreign  country? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Well,  it  is  a  different  kind  of  a  car;  they  do  not 
make  the  same  kind  of  a  body. 

Mr.  Gaines.  As  a  matter  ox  fact,  is  there  not  a  difference  of  between 
16  and  20  per  cent  in  the  discount  allowed  the  dealer  in  the  country 
where  the  cars  are  made  and  in  America? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  The  answer  to  that  would  be  as  many  different  an- 
swers as  concerns  I  represent  in  this  association.  I  happen  to  know 
in  the  case  of  the  Hotchkiss  Company  that  that  is  not  true.  Of  course 
it  is  a  trade  matter 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  tell  about  any  particular  com- 
pany, but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  a  larger  discount  allowed  to 
the  American  dealer  than  the  dealers  in  the  countries  where  the  same 
cars  are  made? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  In  the  case  of  the  Hotchkiss  car  the  discoimt  given 
to  the  dealer  in  Paris  who  sells  the  car  is  the  same  as  the  discount 
given  to  the  dealer  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understood  you,  the  unfinished  car  here  is 
$1,600,  on  which  there  is  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  or  $675,  and  that  car 
is  sold  for  $6,000? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  Uncle  Samuel  gets  about  11  per  cent  of 
duty  on  a  car  for  which  the  consumer  pays  $6,000? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Yes;  partially  due  to  the  high  price  of  bodies  in  this 
country 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Ifyou  complete  the  answer 

The  Chairman.  Well,  comj^lete  the  answer. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  The  answer  is  that  the  rest  of  that  money  is  divided 
up  80  that  the  automobile  importer  here  makes  a  small  and  reasonable 
profit  and  the  rest  goes  to  body  builders^  which  are  very  expensive  in 
mis  country,  and  to  other  American  busmesses. 

The  Chairman.  He  makes  30  per  cent  profit? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  No;  about  7^  per  cent  1  said  when  the  total  got  to 
about  $4,200,  then  there  still  remains  to  be  paid  all  his  selling  charges. 

The  Chairman.  But  his  profits  are  $1,800? 

I^.  Sherrill.  No;  because  out  of  that  profit  would  come  his  in- 
surance and  office  expenses,  and  so  on 
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The  ChaIrmak.  That  machine  is  $1,800- 


Mr.  Shebbill.  You  have  to  pay  the  agent  to  sell  them. 

Mr.  CiocKBAN.  What  do  you  pay  him  1 

A  BY9TANDEB.  About  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  SHEBBiLLb  About  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  CoGKBAN.  You  say  that  15  per  cent  is  the  cost  of  selling? 

Mr.  Sherbill.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoGKBAN.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  $6,000? 

Mr.  Shebbiix.  Yes;  that  is  what  he  gets,  on  the  price  he  gets  for 
the  car. 

Mr.  C!ooKBAK.  There  is  a  selling  price  fixed  ? 

Mr.  Shebbill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Coce:ban.  And  hegets  15  per  cent  on  that? 

Mr.  Shebbhx.  Yes.  further  than  that,  you  have  got  to  consider 
insurance  and  office  expenses. 

Mr.  Clabk.  If  you  figure  much  longer,  you  will  bring  that  fellow 
out  in  the  hole. 

Mr.  SHEBBiiiL.  That  is  just  where  we  have  got  him.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dajlzell.  Does  the  body  include  the  wheels? 

Mr.  Shebbill.  Yes;  but  not  the  tires. 

The  Chaibman.  I  received  this  telegram  from  Mr.  Denvy : 

Am  requested  by  the  Ford  AutomobUe  Company,  the  largest  makers  of  auto- 
mobUes  in  the  world,  to  protest  against  the  reported  proposition  to  raise  the 
tariff  xm  automobUes,  and  to  ask  for  them  a  hearing  before  final  action  is  taken 
on  the  subject    They  are  opposed  to  increasing  the  tariff  on  automobUes. 

Mr.  Shebbill.  That  is  another  American  industry. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  jrou  £;et  that  same  rumor,  that  the  tariff  is  to 
be  increased  on  automobiles? 

Mr.  Shebbill.  We  did  not  get  a  rumor,  but  we  got  something  that 
possibly  some  of  you  gentlemen  got.  We  got  a  copy  of  a  letter  that 
was  sent  out  confidentially  by  this  association,  inclosing  another  letter 
which  they  hoped  the  receiver  would  find  it  convenient  to  sign,  or 
else  sign  one  similar  to  it.  That  contained  some  ideas  which  made 
us  fear  that  the  automobile  manufacturers  were  going  to  try  to  have 
the  duty  raised. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  WiD  you  put  that  in  the  record? 

The  Chaibman.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  not  received  any  such 
communication  from  anybody.  Do  you  not  think  we  had  better  have 
them  filed  and  not  printed  ?    When  is  that  dated  ? 

Mr.  Undebwood.  I  wanted  it  to  so  in  the  record.  Before  the  winter 
is  over  these  different  concerns  wiB  be  coming  in  here. 

Mr.  Shebbill.  These  do  not  seem  to  be  dated.  It  was  about  a 
month  ago. 

The  Chaibman.  I  have  not  received  anyUiing.  Neither  has  any 
member  of  the  committee. 

"Mr.  Shebbill.  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record 

The  Chaibman.  Just  file  it  with  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Shebbill.  One  is  a  letter  marked  ^^  Important,  confidential," 
and  tiie  other  is  a  letter  marked  '^  Basis  of  letter  to  be  sent  to  your 
Board  of  Trade,"  and  is  headed,  '^  To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or 
Board  of  Trade." 

The  Chaibman.  Who  si^s  it? 

^b*.  Shebbill.  The  association  signs  the  first  letter. 

The  Chaibman.  What  association? 
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Mr.  Sherbill.  The  American  Motor  Car  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  What  interest  have  they — Oh,  they  want  to  raise 
the  dutvt 

Mr.  oHERsnji.  Yes;  or  they  want  to  have  it  kept  where  it  is.  But  I 
have  here  the  original  letter,  which  I  would  be  glad  to  exhibit  This 
I  put  in  is  merely  a  copy. 


BBIEF  STTBHITTED  BT  THE  ITALIAN  CEAMBEB  OF  COMHEBCE 
OF  NEW  TORE  CITT  EECOMMENBINO  A  SEDUCTION  OF  BITTY 
ONAITTOHOBILES. 

203  Broadway, 
New  York^  November  £6, 1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Ohairman  of  House  Oofn/mittee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  0. 
Honorable  Sir:  Inclosed  we  have  the  honor  to  forwaid  to  this 
honorable  committee  a  memorial  of  this  chamber  recommending  a 
reduction  of  the  present  duty  on  automobiles  covered  by  Schedule  C, 
Miscellaneous  metals  and  manufactures  of,  paragraph  193. 

This  chamber  trusts  that  said  memorial  will  receive  the  attention 
of  the  honorable  committee  which  you  so  com^tently  preside,  and 
will  be  pleased  to  furnish  any  further  information  you  might  desire 
on  the  subject,  regretting  the  inability  to  send  a  special  representa- 
tive for  the  hearing. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  Mariani, 

Vice-President 
Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York. 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

New  York  City,  Novernhet  25, 1908. 

Gentlemen:  The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York 
submits  respectfully  to  this  honorable  committee  the  following  recom- 
mendation and  arguments  for  a  decrease  of  the  duty  on  automobiles: 

The  present  rate  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  automobOes  was 
established  when  this  latest  of  modem  means  of  conveyance  was  yet 
a  novelty,  and  its  use,  on  account  of  much  higher  cost,  exclusively  con- 
fined, we  may  say,  to  the  classes  of  most  affluent  means,  and  when  the 
importation  and  the  domestic  manufacture  of  this  commodity  was  far 
from  the  important  position  it  has  attained  to-day.  This  rate  will 
be  recognized  as  decidedly  too  high  under  the  present  conditions, 
when  the  use  of  the  automobile  is  becoming  daily  more  extensive  and 
finds  its  patronage  not  only  among  the  wealthy  and  sportive  classes, 
but  also  among  people  of  more  moderate  circumstances. 

The  almost  astonishing  development  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
machines  during  the  last  few  years,  due  to  a  demand  which  over- 
taxes in  many  cases  the  productive  capacity  of  the  manufacturing 
plants,  and  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  importation  of  automobiles 
for  home  consumption,  which  reached,  in  nscal  year  ending  June, 
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1907,  the  number  of  1,100,  valued  at  $3,928,684,  with  a  unit  value  of 
$3^66,  against  an  exportation  of  2,862  machines,  valued  at 
$4,890,886,  with  a  unit  value  of  $1,709,  shows  that  the  automobile  is 
growing  daily  into  more  popular  use,  and  from  the  domain  of  lux- 
ury, to  which  it  was  confined  in  its  earlier  days,  has  now  entered 
that  of  usefulness  and  of  more  general  utilization.  That  it  is  ulti- 
mately destined  to  supplant  the  ordinary  means  of  conveyance  by 
animal  traction  may  be  taken  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  the  time  when 
this  desirable  consummation  shall  have  taken  place  being  within  com- 
mensurable distance,  and  its  earlier  or  later  realization  depending 
upon  the  ability  of  manufacturers  to  place  on  the  market  macnines  at 
such  moderate  cost  as  to  render  this  desirable  substitution  econom- 
ically possible.  An  argument  this,  which  seems  by  itself  sufficient  to 
substantiate  a  plea  for  a  lower  duty,  in  order  to  maintain  as  wide 
a  field  of  supply  as  possible. 

From  the  umt  cost  above  stated  of  American  machines  exported 
it  is  apparent  that  Americans  can  manufacture  automobiles,  pay 

good  wages,  and  still  make  a  reasonable  profit  at  a  much  lesser  figure 
dan  foreign  manufacturers,  and  that  they  are  thus  able  to  undersell 
the  latter  pot  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  foreign  markets  as 
welL 

In  no  other  country  is  the  material  entering  the  manufacture  of 
automobiles — ^viz,  steel,  iron,  brass,  wood,  leather,  rubber,  glass,  etc. — 
cheaper  or  as  cheap  as  in  the  United  States,  and  this  economic  ad- 
vantage, securing  already  to  domestic  manuiacturers  a  natural  pro- 
tection, is  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  any  difference  in  the 
cost  of  labor,  especially  considering  that  in  this  line  of  manufacture, 
requiring  spnecially  skilled  labor,  tne  difference  between  wages  paid 
abroad  and  in  this  country  is  by  no  means  notable,  if  at  all  existent 

Foreign  manufacturers  are,  m  fact,  at  a  much  greater  disadvan- 
tage in  comparison  with  their  American  competitors,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  higher  cost  of  the  material  entering  into  the  manufacture 
of  their  machmes,  which  has  to  be  imported  from  this  and  other 
countries,  but  also  on  account  of  the  duties  that  have  to  be  paid  in  the 
foreiffli  manufacturers'  home  country  on  such  material,  and  of  the 
freights  and  contingent  expenses  both  on  the  necessary  material  im- 
ported from  abroad  and  on  the  machines  exported  to  this  market. 
The  factors  mean  a  further  protection  to  domestic  machines. 

Foreign  automobiles  are  bought  in  this  country  by  reason  of  the 
special  reputation  with  which  certain  particular  makes  have  become 
identified  through  their  efficient.  Eacn  make  represents,  so  to  speak, 
an  individuality  of  its  own,  embodying  certain  specific  merits,  which 
are  the  essential  factor  of  their  sale.  Thus  it  can  not  be  said  that 
they  compete  with  any  domestic  machine,  because  their  demand  is 
conditional  upon  a  certain  specified  make,  which  has  deserved  the 
confidence  of  the  buyer,  and  also  because  their  original  cost  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  American  machine.  To  handicap  the  importation  of 
foreign  machines  with  the  present  exorbitant  duty  is  therefore  to  tax 
heavUy  instead  of  promoting  endeavor  to  that  greater  efficiency, 
which  is,  in  the  very  interest  of  American  industry,  necessary  to 
stimulate  a  wider  use  of  this  line  of  manufactures:  is  to  put  an  un- 
necessary high  premium  or  undue  limitation  on  healthful  sport;  is  to 
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court  possible  oombination  of  domestic  interests  to  the  detriment  of 
those  who  use  automobiles^  and  to  deprive  the  revenue  of  the  greater 
income  obtainable  from  mcreased  importation  consequent  upon  a 
lower  and  moderate  rate  of  dutjr. 

The  foregoing  arguments  pomt  to  the  advisability,  to  which  this 
chamber  respectfully  calls  the  attention  of  tliis  honorable  committee, 
of  reducing  the  present  exorbitant  rate  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
automobiles  to  a  more  reasonable  rate,  more  in  accord  with  the  visible 
future  of  this  industry  and  trade,  more  equitable  to  those  who  use 
automobiles,  and  more  to  the  interest  of  revenue  itself. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

E.  Mariani. 
Vice-President^  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York. 


STATEKEHT  07  TOHH  T.  CAKTON,  OF  FUNT,  MICH.,  BEPRESENT- 

nra  the  BincK  axttomobile  co. 

Monday,  December  H^  1908. 

She  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
e  Chatbman.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  ox  automobiles,  Mr. 
Carton? 

Mr.  Oabtok.  I  am  the  attorney  for  the  Buick  Automobile  Com- 
pany, of  Flint,  Mich.,  and  I  am  here  at  the  request  of  the  general 
manager  of  that  company,  who  is  also  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
company,  to  present  the  views  of  that  company  with  reference  to  the 
tariff  which  should  be  placed  upon  the  importation  of  automobiles. 
From  my  talks  with  him  I  desire  to  state  to  the  committee  that  we 
occupy  somewhat  of  a  middle  ground.  We  differ  from  those  who 
want  a  46  or  60  i)er  cent  tariff,  and  we  also  differ  from  those  who  do 
not  want  any  tariff.  The  company  which  I  represent,  and  for  whom 
I  speak,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  manufac- 
turers of  automobiles  in  the  country — ^it  is  certainty  one  of  the 
lar^;est;  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  moderate 
tariff  placed  upon  the  importation  of  automobiles,  somewhere  from 
20  to  25  per  cent  The  general  manager  of  our  company  is  of  the 
opinion  that  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  tariff  would  be  a  sufficient  tariff 
to  t^kecare  of  the  automobile  industry  and  to  give  it  proper  pro- 
tection in  this  country. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  mat  the  Buick  Automobile  Company  is  to-day 
selling  automobil^  in  Europe,  and  selling  them  there  m  competition 
with  the  automobiles  manufactured  there,  and  selling  them  success- 
fully. Of  course,  at  the  present  time  they  are  not  manufacturing  an 
automobile  which,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  as  high 
grade  as  some  of  the  other  factories^  out  Mr.  Durand,  the  general 
manager  of  our  company,  said  to  me  m  a  conversation  the  other  day, 
and  authorized  me  to  say  it  here,  that  next  year  they  wiU  turn  out 
as  high-^^rade  automobiles  as  any  factory  in  the  coun^ — as  good  an 
automobile  as  can  be  made — and  that  they  will  sell  it  at  70  per  cent 
of  the  price  which  is  now  being  char^pd  for  the  same  grade  of  auto- 
mobiles by  the  so-called  high-^rade  nictories. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  your  particular  company! 
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Mr.  Carton.  Our  company;  yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Your  company,  not  all  of  themf 

Mr.  Carton.  I  only  speak  for  the  one  company. 

Now,  improvements  are  constantly  being  made,  and  the  business 
of  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  is  being  reduced  more  and  more 
to  a  science  every  day,  and  there  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  gjentlemen 
whom  I  represent,  very  little  to  fear  from  foreign  importations.  Of 
course,  there  should  he  something  on  it  to  make  the  difference — ^to 
take  care  of  the  difference — ^in  labor. 

While  I  think  of  it,  I  learned  after  coming  here  that  we  are  per- 
mitted, by  request  of  the  committee,  to  file  oriefs  supplemental  to 
what  we  say,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  that  privilege  ex- 
tended to  me  a  little  later. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  can  file  it  any  time,  but  the  diffi- 
culty is  that  it  is  getting  pretty  well  along,  and  we  are  nearly  through 
with  the  hearings.  Unless  it  is  filed  rather  promptly,  it  will  not 
appear  in  the  printed  record  in  its  proper  place  and  may  be  over- 
looked.   But  take  your  own  risk  about  that. 

Mr.  Carton.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman,  xou  say  that  your  company  sells  automobiles 
abroad? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  them  at  a  less  price  than  you  do  here! 

Mr.  Carton.  I  think  we  have  the  one  schedule  of  prices  for  there 
and  here  too. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  get  the  same  price  abroad  as  you  do 
at  home! 

Mr.  Carton.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  20  or  25  per  cent  will  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  abroad? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes,  sir;  taking  everything  into  consideration.  That 
18  what  I  am  advised. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  on  parts  of  automobiles  as  well  as  on  the 
automobiles  themselves? 

Mr.  Carton.  On  the  automobile  as  a  whole. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand  that  parts  of  automobiles  are  im- 
puted to  some  extent? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  company  import  them? 

Mr.  Carton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  gjst  everything  here? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes.  I  think  that  the  tires  that  we  use  are  made  here 
now.  but  I  think  th^  were  first  imported. 

Tne  Chairman.  Have  you  looked  at  this  matter  from  a  revenue 
standpoint? 

Mr.  Carton.  No;  I  am  looking  at  it  simply  as 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  not  an  automobile  a  pretty  good  thing  to 
produce  revenue  upon? 

"Mr.  Carton.  Well,  yes — ^the  question  is  whether  you  will  produce 
mOTe  revenue  with  a  45  or  60  per  cent  duty  than  you  will  with  a  20 
or  25  per  cent  duty. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  a  fair  question,  of  course,  but  it  would 
seem  at  first  sight  that  an  automobile  was  a  sort  of  a  luxury  that 
oeold  well  affora  to  contribute  to  the  revenues  of  the  Government 
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Mr.  Carton.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  automobile  as  a  luxury  is 
fast  passing  out  of  that  stase. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  know  that  a  eood  many  people  mortgage 
their  homes  to  buy  automobiles,  but  wheuier  it  is  a  luxury  or  not 

"Mr.  Carton.  But  you  will  find — of  course,  I  am  sajring  nothing 
about  it  now — that  within  a  very  short  time  the  automobile,  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  company  propose  to  sell  them  30  per 
centdieaperf 

Mr.  Carton.  Oh,  yes;  and  sell  as  good  as  can  be  made  in  the 
country. 

The  Chairman.  As  high  grade  as  anybody  manufactures! 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  large  output! 

Mr.  Carton.  We  expect  to  make  18,000  automobiles  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  80  per  cent  off  ought  to  make 
some  difference  in  the  price. 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  thought  that  would  tempt  anybody  to  mort- 
gage his  home,  -I  should  rather  look  around  and  see  if  I  could  not 
prevent  it 

Mr.  Carton.  You  would  not  want  to  prevent  the  production  of 
18^000  automobiles  in  our  town. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  motors  to  be  used  in  the  carry- 
ine  of  freight! 

Mr.  Carton.  No^we  have  made  the  trucks. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  term  "  automobile  "  include  them! 

Mr.  Carton.  I  think  so;  I  think  it  would  fairly  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  In  general  terms  it  would  include  everything  of 
that  kind  that  is  self-propelling? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  think  it  ought  to.  They  are  termed  in  the  trade 
mostly  a  "  motor  truck.*' 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Or  a  motor  wagon? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  comparatively  light  delivery 
wagons  also  that  I  have  seen. 

■Mr.  Carton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Express  companies  use  them  for  delivery  pur- 


Mr.  Carton.  Yes;  and  they  also  have  motor  buggies  which  are 
being  manufactured  more  or  less.  They  look  almost  uke  a  buggy  in 
general  appearance. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  the  proper  desig- 
nation, because  I  think  they  ought  to  be  put  in  a  separate  dass  instead 
of  in  tne  general  term  of  '^all  automobiles  manufactured." 

Mr.  Carton.  I  think  it  has  got  to  that  stage  where  they  ought  to  be 
classified  separately. 

The  Chairman.  "All  automobiles,  including  motor  wagons,"  would 
certainly  cover  it,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Carton.  Motor  wagons  and  motor  trucks — either  term;  but  I 
think  the  term  would  be  better  understood  as  applied  to  the  heavy 
draft  vehicle  if  it  is  called  the ''  motor  truck."  I  think  they  are  called 
that  more  than  "  motor  wagon." 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  the  term  "  automobiles  ^  would  be  better, 
although  if  they  wanted  a  motor  wagon  or  a  motor  truck  they  might 
find  something  else  in  the  line  of  automobiles  which  might  be 
excluded. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Does  your  company  make  touring  cars? 

Mr.  Cabton.  Yes,  sir;  we  make  several  grades  of  touring  cars. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  light  runabouts? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  are  the  prices  of  your  touring  cars  now? 

Mr.  Carton.  We  sell  runabouts  at  $900.  The  two-cylinder  tour- 
ing car,  what  we  call  our  five-passenger  car,  we  sell  at  $1,250. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  many  horsepower  has  it? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  think  that  has  about  22  horsepower,  if  I  recollect. 
I  am  not  particularly  posted  on  the  mechanical  part  of  it,  but  I  think 
it  is  about  22  horsepower.  Then  they  have  a  lour-cylinder  car  that 
they  sell  for  $2,500, 1  think.    That  is  the  highest-priced  car  they  sell. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  concluded  your  general  statement?  I 
did  not  wish  to  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Allow  me  to  ask,  Mr.  Carton,  right  in  this  con- 
nection. I  understand  your  company  can  not  make  machines  now 
and  supply  the  re^ar  demand  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  It  nas  not  been  able  to  do  so  heretofore. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  People  have  to  get  their  orders  in  several  months 
in  advance? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  not  that  true  of  most  of  the  automobile  fac- 
f actories  who  manufacture  them  in  this  coimtry,  or  do  you  know 
about  that? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  there  is  a  pretty  sharp  competition  in  this 
country  between  automobile  factories? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Now,  Mr.  Carton,  as  a  manufacturer,  how  are 
you  interested  in  having  the  tariff  reduced  on  automobiles ;  what  ef- 
fect will  it  have? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  trade  generally  by 
and  by. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  are  here  speaking  for  the  trade  in  the 
future? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes;  not  for  to-day  alone. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  is  no  automobile  trust  in  this  country  that 
you  know  of  is  there? 

Mr.  Carton.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  the  automobiles  imported,  I  notice,  in  1907, 
averaged  in  value  each  $3,566.  It  is  the  intention  of  jovlt  company  to 
enter  upon  the  manufacture  of  the  high-grade  car,  is  it? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  your  product  would  then  come  in  com- 
petition with  the  imported  machine? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  extensive  is  your  trade  abro-^d? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  am  not  advised  as  to  just  how  extensive  it  is.  W^ 
have  an  office — our  headquarters  of  the  foreign  department  are  in 
London. 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  As  long  as  the  demand  in  this  country  is  as  great 
or  greater  than  the  supply,  the  price  of  machines  will  be  pretty  well 
up;  that  is  a  logical  conclusion,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cabton.  Admitting  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has 
something  to  do  with  the  prices. 

Mr.  Critmfacker.  Has  it  in  the  autcHnobile  business? 

Mr.  Caston.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  has. 

Mr*  CsuMPACKEB.  I  would  like  to  know  how,  in  the  future,  a  reduc- 
tion of  tariflF  would  improve  business  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Carton.  I  do  not  know  as  it  would  improve  the  business,  but 
we  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  high  tariff  on  them. 

Mr.  CRUBiPACKER.  If  the  tariff  were  reduced  from  45  per  cent  to  25 
per  cent,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  revenue  we  woula  have  to  im- 
port about  twice  as  many  automobiles  as  we  had  before,  and  that 
would  displace  an  equal  number  of  the  American  make? 

Mr.  Carton.  It  might  be  so  considered. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  ask  these  questions  because  I  have  not  been 
able  to  understand  the  interest  that  your  company  has  in  the  manu- 
facture of  automobiles  in  the  reduction  of  the  duty  from  45  per  cent 
to  20  or  25  per  cent 

Mr.  Carton.  Well,  I  am  presenting  the  views  of  the  mana^rs  of 
the  companj^.  They  are  of  that  opinion.  We  are  protectionists  so 
far  as  that  is  concerned,  and  we  thmk  that  there  should  be  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  the  difference  in  the  wase  scale.  But  outside  of 
that  there  isn't  anv  reason  why  an  automobile  could  not  be  made  here, 
considering  the  skill  and  workmanship  of  the  American  manufac- 
turers and  the  American  workingmen,  cheaper  than  they  are  made 
in  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  German  auton)obiles  coming  here  cov- 
ered by  United  States  letters  patent,  upon  any  or  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  is  an  American  patent  on  the  motor,  and  all 
of  the  companies— I  think  yours  included — ^with  the  exception  of  the 
foreigners,  pay  a  license  fee  to  the  patentee. 

Mr.  Carton.  We  are  not  paying  any  license  fee.  We  have  con- 
cluded— ^you  refer  to  the  Selden  patent? 

Mr.  DAiiZELii.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carton.  We  have  concluded  that  the  Selden  patent  does  not 
mean  anything. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  all  right,  but  you  have  been  paying? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes;  but  we  have  declined  for  a  year  or  more  now  to 
recognize  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  license  fee  did  you  pay? 

Mr.  Carton.  It  was  on  a  percentage  basis,  and  I  think  a  quarter  of 
1  per  cent 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  would  depend  upon  the  horsepower. 

Mr.  Carton.  On  the  horsepower,  and  the  lumber  made.  I  noticed 
in  a  communication — I  thintc  the  communication  was  addressed  to 
Senator  Hopkins,  and  I  presume  it  has  f  oimd  its  way  into  tiiis  dis- 
cussion— a  letter  which  I  have  here,  that  the  name  of  our  company  is 
used  and  the  Olds  Motor  Company  of  Lansing  in  our  State  also, 
among  those  who  want  the  present  tariff  retained.  There  is  no  author- 
ity for  the  use  of  the  Buick  Company  in  that  list,  and  tiiere  is  no 
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anthority  for  the  use  of  the  Olds  Motor  Works  either.  I  have  here  a 
letter  from  the  manager  of  the  Olds  Motor  Works. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  print  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Cabton.  I  do  not  &el  at  liberty  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
He  states  his  position  in  there,  that  he  thinks  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent 
would  be  sufficient  That  is  the  manager  of  the  Olds  Motor  Works. 
His  was  one  of  the  companies 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  tariff  do  you  think  the  Govemment 
would  get  the  more  revenue! 

Mr.  Carton.  I  think  they  would  get  more  revenue  at  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  than  thev  would  get  at '45  or  60  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  That  it  would  more  than  double  the  importations? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  are  not 
afraid  of  importations.  That  is  what  I  am  here  principally  to  say  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  use  the  usual  verbiage  about  difference  of  labor 
cost.  Do  you  do  that  siniply  because  you  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
it,  or  because  there  is  a  difference  in  labor  cost 

Mr.  Carton.  I  think  there  is  some  difference. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  difference  is  there? 

Mr.  Carton.  Weil,  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  actual  dollars 
and  cents,  as  I  understand  it;  but  I  think  that  difference  is  more 
than  made  up  by  the  difference  in  the  skill  and  the  time  which  the 
American  workingman  takes  as  compared  with  the  European  work- 
ingmaiL 

M^.  Clark.  Do  you  not  honestly  believe  that  the  American  work- 
ingman, although  he  gets  higher  wages,  produces  so  mudi  more  Uian 
the  foreigner  that  really  the  American,  in  piecework,  receives  less 
than  the  foreigner? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  practical  manufacturer,  an  attorney,  a  gen- 
eral manager,  or  what? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  am  an  attorney,  and  have  been  in  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  company.    I  know  something  about  it 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  not  a  practical  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  do  not  hanme  the  goods. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  really  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Carton.  I  never  worked  at  piecework. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  see  you  do  not  miow,  but  simply  use  that  phrase 
because  you  have  heard  everybody  else  using  it;  isn't  that  about  tiie 
size  of  it? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  think  that  there  is  a  difference. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  what  I  want  to  find  out — and  so  does 
everybody  else  who  is  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  making  of  this 
bill — ^what  the  difference  is^  if  any.  1  want  to  know  what  the  unit 
of  production — ^I  suj)pose  it  would  be  taken  in  this  country  as  a 
unit — ^what  that  unit  is ;  and  if  you  can  cet  that  information  in  facts 
and  figures,  I  wish  ^ou  would  do  so  and  let  us  have  it 

Mr.  Carton.  I  will  furnish  it  to  you — ^my  view  of  it,  anyway. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  keeps  the  price  up  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  what  does  keep  the  price  up? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  think  it  is  the  demand  at  the  present  time. 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  one  of  those  automobile  bugmes  sell 
for?  We  call  them  ''automobile  buggies"  out  West;  I  doirt  know 
what  you  call  them  here. 

The  Chairman.  Runabouts? 

Mr.  Carton.  Do  you  mean  the  re^ar  automobile? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  mean  one  of  these  ttdngs  that  you  see  goin^  up  and 
down  the  streets  with  a  buggy  top  on  and  used  for  two  people.  That 
is  the  simplest  machine  there  is,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Carton.  We  make  a  runabout,  but  there  is  a  vehicle  called  an 
"  automobile  bug^."  It  is  not  an  automobile,  but  it  is  a  buggy  with 
motor  power  in  it.  But  we  make  a  runabout,  a  regular  automobile, 
and  one  of  our  runabouts  sells  for  $900.  It  has  two  seats,  with  a 
seat  behind. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  the  runabout  apparatus,  used  as  mo- 
tive power,  cost  in  one  of  these  $900  machines? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  been  told  at  home,  where  a  man  was  trying  to 
sell  some  automobile  buggies,  as  they  are  called,  that  the  lowest  price 
was  $750.  You  can  buv  a  real  good  buggy  horse — ^I  do  not  mean  one 
of  these  horses  driven  here  in  the  city  &t  style,  but  a  real  good,  serv- 
iceable husgy  horse,  that  will  go  at  a  fairly  good  gait — for  from  $200 
to  $250.  Then  you  can  buy  a  good  harness  for  $25.  and  you  can  get 
an  elegant  buggy  for  from  $100  to  $125,  along  tnere;  so  that  the 
horse  and  that  outfit — and  a  good  one,  too — would  cost  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $350  by  the  time  vou  get  through.  I  never 
could  understand  why  these  machines,  the  automobile  buggies,  as 
they  are  called,  cost  so  much  more  than  that  kind  of  an  outfit  that  I 
have  just  named.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  just  how  much  the 
motive  power  in  one  of  those  things  costs,  and  why  it  costs  so  much. 

Mr.  Carton.  Well,  they  go  faster. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  know  that,  but  that  is  not  what  I  asked  you. 
I  asked  you  what  the  motive  power  costs. 

Mr.  Carton.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  it  costs. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  ought  to  be  all  the  difference  there  is  in  the  cost 
between  an  automobile  ouggy  and  an  ordinary  buggy  with  one  horse. 
There  is  notliing  peculiar  about  the  apparatus  or  the  automobile,  or 
the  automobile  buggy,  whatever  you  please  to  call  it,  as  to  the  motive 
power,  is  there? 

Mr.  Carton.  There  is  something  there  that  thev  call  the  "  explo- 
sive-engine construction ''  that  has  bafiied  most  of  the  boys  to  find  out 
what  it  really  is;  but  they  know  that  it  does  the  work. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  motive  power. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Speaking  of  buggies,  the  power  in  those  is  electrical, 
is  it  not?    They  do  not  use  gasoline  for  buggies,  do  they? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  motive  power  in  these  automobiles  that 
make  such  smoke  around  town? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  gasoline. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  they  make  an  automobile  buggy  that  sells 
for  about  $350. 

Mr.  Carton.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Mr.  Carton,  Judge  Crumpacker  asked  you  a  ques- 
tion that  was  in  my  mind,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  the  answer 
that  you  gave  was  entirely  responsive,  as  to  what  your  interest 
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was  in  coming  here  and  asking  for  a  reduction.  I  can  understand 
your  holding  a  personal  view  <£at  the  reduction  would  ^^ot  hurt  you 
any,  but  I  had  uie  same  question  in  mind,  why  you  should  go  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  coming  down  here  as  a  manufacturer  to  ask 
for  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Cakton.  Well,  I  am  here  because  my  people  want  me  to  come 
down  and  ask  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  understand  that,  but  the  question  is:  Why  does 
this  manufacturing  concern  ask  for  a  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  They  think  that  it  would  be  better  in  the  long  run  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  Gaikxs.  But  why? 

Mr.  BoTTTELL.  I  understand  that  they  hold  the  opinion  that  it  would 
not  hurt  them  any,  but  I  do  not  understand  why  they  go  to  the 
expense  of  retaining  somebody  and  sending  him  down  here  to  make 
an  argument  for  the  lessening  of  the  duties.  It  still  seems  to  be  more 
or  less  of  a  mystery,  even  after  hearing  the  reply  that  you  made  to 
Judge  Crumpacker. 

Sfr.  Clabk.  He  represents  the  "  ultimate  consumer,"  I  presmne. 

Mr.  Chumpacker.  Have  you  any  interest  in  any  factory  or  fac- 
tories abroad? 

Mr.  Carton.  We  have  an  interest  in  a  factory  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Crumpacesr.  Do  you  contemplate  the  construction  of  fac- 
tories in  Europe? 

Mr.  Carton.  We  may  possibly  some  time  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  was  not  the  question ;  that  makes  it  exceedingly 
improbable.  But  Judge  Crumpacker's  question  was:  Do  you  con- 
template, does  your  concern  contemplate,  that? 

Mr.  Carton.  It  has  been  suggested,  and  that  is  as  far  as  I  could 
say. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Really,  you  must  know  why  you  came  down  here  and 
what  your  point  of  view  and  interest  is.    Will  you  not  tell  us? 

Mr.  Carton.  The  interest  we  have  in  it  is  that  we  think  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  trade  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Oh,  yes;  but  why? 

Mr.  Carton.  For  the  reason  that  we  think  that  if  a  20  or  a  25  per 
cent  tariff  is  sufficient,  that  it  would  create  a  better  feeling  all  around 
not  to  have  the  tariff  too  high.    That  is  about  all. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  agree  with  you  in  that.  If  a  certain  tariff  is  suffi- 
cient, it  will  create  a  much  better  feeling  all  around  not  to  have  it 
too  Ugh. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  did  you  establish  a  factory  in  Canada  for? 

Mr.  Carton.  To  make  automobiles. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  this  country 
to  make  them.    What  did  you  start  it  over  there  for? 

Mr.  Carton.  To  make  them  over  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  why  not  make  them  over  here? 

Mr.  Carton.  Well,  we  didn't  want  to  pay  the  Canadian  tariff  in 
shipping  over  there. 

Mr.  QjkRK.  The  consumer  pays  the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  Canadian  tariff? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  one! 

Mr.  Cakioh.  I  uiink  thesre  is. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  Do  you  know  it? 

Mr.  Carton.  Only  what  I  have  been  told.  AVlien  we  organized  the 
company  over  there  that  was  discussed,  that  is  all ;  it  was  taken  for 
granted. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  established  a  factory  over  there  to  get  the  Cana- 
dian trade,  and  also  that  differential  with  England? 

Mr.  Carton.  To  get  the  Canadian  trade.  We  thought  we  could 
make  them  over  there — ^what  we  sold  in  that  market — ^instead  of  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  go  into  Canada  under  the  machinery 
clause,  at  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  supposed. 

Mr.  McCall.  Can  you  make  them  cheaper  in  Canada  than  here? 

Mr.  Carton.  No;  I  think  not;  not  the  actual  making  of  them. 


W.  C.  DITEANT,  FLINT,  MICH.,  BEPBESENTINa  BTTICE  AXTTOHO- 
BILE  CO.,  XTBGES  BEDXTCTION  OF  DITTY  ON  MOTOB  CABS. 

Saturday,  December  19^  1908. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  be  heard  on  automobiles? 

Mr.  Durant.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  new  to  offer  in  addition  to 
what  we  have  heard  alreadv  from  your  company? 

Mr.  Durant.  I  think  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Durant.  I  think  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  give  you  fifteen  minutes. 

Mr.  Durant.  The  Buick  Motor  Company  is  opposed  to  an  increase 
in  the  tariff  on  automobiles,  is  opposed  to  the  retention  of  the  present 
tariff,  and  is  advocating  a  reduction  to  20  per  cent,  advocating  a 
separate  classification,  with  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  with  50  per  cent 
duty  on  automobile  parts. 

Mr.  Carton,  our  attorney,  appeared  before  the  committee  some  days 
ago  at  my  request,  because  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  present  the 
case,  having  important  business  in  another  direction.  Mr.  Carton 
stated  the  case  as  best  he  could  with  the  limited  knowledge  possessed 
by  him,  having  been  called  upon  to  help  me  out  of  a  difficulty,  and  I 
had  a  conversation  of  about  two  hours  with  him,  attempting  to  ex- 
press my  views.  I  wish  to  correct  some  of  the  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Carton,  fearing  that  the  committee  may  be  laboring  under  a  mis- 
apprehension. 

I  stated  to  Mr.  Carton  that  I  was  not  satisfied  that  the  brief  filed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  licensed  association  was  giving  the  ccwnmittee 
tne  information  which  would  enable  them  to  frame  a  proper  bill 
governing  the  automobile  industry.  It  hardly  seems  fair  that  I 
should  be  obliged  to  bring,  within  the  fifteen-mmute  limit,  all  of  the 
important  matters  or  factors  pertaining  to  the  framing  of  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  It  hardly  seems  fair  to  the  committee  to  be  asked 
to  sit  here  longer,  since  they  gave  ample  time  for  the  discussion  of 
this  question  some  three  or  tour  weeks  ago,  and  also  heard  your 
people  the  other  day,  and  are  hearing  you  to-day.  You  had  better 
spend  your  time  arguing  the  question  rather  than  criticising  the  com- 
mittee. 
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Mr.  DuRANT.  I  did  not  intend,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  criticise. 

The  Chaikman.  If  you  desire,  after  you  have  been  heard,  to  file  a 
brief,  you  may  do  so;  but  your  verbal  hearing  will  not  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  fifteen  minutes,  which  was  the  time  you  yourself  sug- 
g^ted. 

Mr.  DuKANT.  The  Buick  Motor  Company  has  been  accused  of  be- 
ing interested  in  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  by  reason  of  owning  a 
factory  in  Canada.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Buick  Motor  Company 
does  not  own  or  control  a  factory  in  Canada,  but  has  a  very  sliglit 
interest  in  an  institution  in  Canada.  That  concern  last  year,  as  I 
understood,  employed  a  capital  of  $65,000.  They  produced  197  auto- 
mobiles. The  amount  of  their  investment  in  machinery  was  $12,000, 
according  to  their  last  inventory,  with  $8,000  worth  of  that  ma- 
chinery on  hand,  not  in  use,  representing  a  total  investment  in  active 
machinery  of  $4,000.    The  company  occupies  a  plant  for  which  they 

Eay  $2,600  a  year  rent,  which  includes  the  power,  the  light,  and  the 
eat — ^hardly  as  much  as  we  would  pay  for  a  retail  store  in  the  city 
of  Washington.  It  has  been  represented  that  the  fact  that  we  are 
interested  in  a  small  way  in  that  Canadian  plant  is  operating  against 
the  statements  which  we  are  now  making,  and  which  we  hope  might 
enable  the  committee  to  give  us  a  reasonaoly  fair  tariff  bill. 

Mr.  Chijmfacker.  TelTus  why  you  need  the  reduction.  What  good 
will  it  do  you,  or  the  American  manufacturers,  if  you  have  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  duty?  How  are  you  handicapped  now?  Tell  the  com- 
mittee that  in  the  time  }[ou  have. 

Mr.  DuBANT.  The  Buick  Motor  Company  are  attempting  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  business.  They  already  have  an  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment  of  $1,460,000.  They  produced  last  year  8,796  ma- 
chines. They  contemplate  producing  the  coming  year  18,000  ma- 
chines. They  have  employed  in  their  plant,  equipment,  and  with 
their  capital,  about  $3,600,000.  They  did  not  engage  m  the  automobile 
business  with  any  idea  of  continuing  temporarily  for  immediate 
profit,  but  they  expect  to  remain  in  the  business  indefinitely,  and  the 
Buick  Motor  Company  believes  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  encourage 
a  tariff  so  high  that  at  some  future  time,  when  the  composition  of 
this  committee  is  quite  different,  that  we  might  not  be  able  to  present 
our  case  as  well,  and  be  obliged  to  submit  to  a  wholesale  reduction  of 
the  tariff,  to  our  very  great  detriment. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  want  to  build  your 
manufacturing  interests  on  an  artificial  basis? 

Mr.  DuHANT.  No,  sir.  Again,  we  are  attempting  to  build  up  a 
trade  in  foreign  countries,  and  from  the  investigation  which  we  have 
made  we  believe  such  a  thing  is  possible.  We  are  able  to  meet  compe- 
tition from  foreign  manufacturers  not  as  well  as  vou  were  led  to 
believe  by  Mr.  Carton,  who  did  not  understand  the  racts,  but  because 
we  are  attempting  to  build  cars  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  foreign 
trade.  The  foreign  markets  have  been  used  by  the  manufacturers 
of  automobiles  in  past  years  as  a  dumping  groimd,  and  American 
product,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  does  not  stand  hign. 

Mr.  Kandjbll.  Would  it  not  be  a  gjood  idea  to  reduce  the  price  and 
dump  some  of  the  automobiles  within  reach  of  our  people  at  home, 
so  that  common  folks  could  get  an  automobile? 

Mr.  Dubant.  Referring  to  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Joy,  the  general  manager  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  which 
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is  very  complete,  I  take  exception  to  his  presentation,  as  a  manufac- 
turer of  automooiles,  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  correctly  state 
the  facts.  I  believe  this  committee  wants  something  besides  figures, 
and  I  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  facts,  and  I  am  here  to 
give  you  some. 

When  the  matter  of  a  hearing  before  this  committee  was  first  taken 
up,  as  a  member  of  the  licensed  association  committee,  I  received  a 
circular  to  the  effect  that  60  per  cent  duty  was  necessary,  and  that  a 
very  careful  scrutiny  to  prevent  the  undervaluation  in  the  customs 
was  necessary.  That  circular,  if  I  remember  correctly,  was  dated 
on  the  18th  day  of  November.  On  the  28th  day  of  November  I  re- 
ceived at  St  Louis,  Mo.,  on  my  return  from  Savannah,  at  the  Jeffer- 
son Hotel,  a  telegram  asking  me  if  Mr.  Joy  could  represent  me  at  a 
hearing  before  this  committee,  and  asking^me  to  urgently  urge  the 
retention  of  the  present  45  per  cent  duty.  To  Mr.  Joy  had  been  dele- 
gated the  work  of  preparing  all  of  the  figures  and  facts  necessary 
for  the  committee.  I  lelt  that  if  the  first  circular  asked  us  to  sup- 
port a  60  per  cent  duty  that  a  46  per  cent  duty  could  not  be  right, 
and  I  took  the  time  to  investigate;  and  following  the  brief  submitted, 
discovered  tfiat  the  whole  plan  is  to  protect,  not  the  American  work- 
man, but  to  protect,  in  a  ^at  measure,  extravagant  management  and 
enormous  profits.  The  American  laborer  is  asked  to  be  protected ; 
and  I  am  asking  you  to  analyze  the  cost  of  an  automobile,  if  you 
care  to  do  so,  and  find  out  how  much  direct  labor  there  is  in  that 
automobile  that  should  be  protected. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  used  your  fifteen  minutes.  I 
will  give  you  five  more,  because  you  were  interrupted  a  minute  ago ; 
but  you  had  getter  get  down  to  your  facts. 

Mt.  Durant.  The  direct  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  an  automo- 
bile selling  at  from  $1,250  to  $1,500  is  about  14  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  if  a  machine  costs  $700,  about  $100  of  it  is  direct  labor.  It  has 
been  presented  that  it  was  necessary  to  protect  that  $100  of  direct 
labor  by  a  60  per  cent  duty  upon  the  price  of  the  finished  machine.  I 
think  it  is  unreasonable  and  unfair,  and  in  presenting  it  to  Mr.  Car- 
ton I  asked  him  to  come  down  here  and  explain  my  views. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  do  not  mean  to  have  this  committee  be- 
lieve that  the  cost  of  the  labor  in  making  one  of  these  three  or  four 
thousand  dollar  machines,  where  the  raw  material  itself  is  not  worth 
more  than  three  or  four  hundred  dollars,  is  only  $100? 

Mr.  Durant.  I  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  tiiat  the  cost  of  a  machine 
listed  at  from  $1,250  to  $1,500,  approximately  $700,  that  $100  of  it 
will  represent  the  direct  labor  in  the  cost  of  that  machine. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  the  automobile  factory? 

Mr.  Durant.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  the  materials  you  buy;  but  the  materials 
ou  buy — each  class  of  material  has  a  large  percentage  of  labor  in  it, 
as  it  not?    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Durant.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  to  go  back  to  the  beginning,  the  labor  is  a 
good  deal  more  than  $100? 

Mr.  Durant.  The  direct  labor 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  well,  the  direct  labor  in  your  factory  may  not 
be  more  than  $100 ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  but  before  it 
gets  there  the  direct  labor  is  a  good  deal  more  than  $1001 
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Mr.  DuRANT.  But  we  manufacture  our  own  bodies,  our  own  iron 
castings,  our  brass  castings;  are  preparing  to  manufacture  our  own 
aluminum;  we  make  our  own  motors  and  our  own  transmissions. 

The  Chairman.  What  duty  do  you  suggest? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  Twenty  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  satisfied  that  20  per  cent  would  be  a  pro- 
tective duty  on  automobiles.  The  only  question  is  whether  we  diould 
make  it  more  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue,  and  whether  it  is  not  a 
better  thing  to  get  revenue  out  of  than  most  anything  on  the  list 

Mr.  DuRANT.  If  it  is  a  question  of  revenues 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it,  in  my  mind;  I  do  not 
know  how  the  others  majr  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Dttrant.  Then  it  is  hardly  right  to  ask  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country  to  come  here  and  argue  for  a  position  which  means,  in 
their  opinion,  permanency  of  their  business. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  asked  you  to  come  here  and  argue 
at  aD.  We  said  we  were  willing  to  hear  you.  We  have  not  asked 
you  to  come.    We  are  looking  about  for  revenue. 

Mr.  Durant.  I  thought  you  were  looking  for  facts. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  looking  for  facts,  sir. 

Mr.  Durant.  I  received  notice  uiat  you  would  only  be  too  glad 

The  Chairman.  When  we  get  the  facts  we  have  our  own  notions 
how  to  apply  them. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  object  of  the  60  per  cent  on  parts? 

Mr.  Durant.  In  order  to  meet  the  chairman's  objections,  to  abso- 
lutely cover  and  protect  the  labor  on  such  parts  as  we  buy,  conse- 
quently we  do  not  know  what  labor  enters  into  it  or  how  greatly  the 
labor  enters  into  it 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Do  you  buy  any  parts  of  your  machines  abroad? 

Mr.  Durant.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Some  automobile  concerns  do  buy  parts  of  the  ma- 
chines abroad ;  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  did. 

Mr.  Durant.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  advocate  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  the  com- 
pleted automobile  and  50  jper  cent  on  all  or  certam  parts? 

IMbr.  Durant.  Yes,  sir;  imported. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say,  in  your  judgment  as  a  manufacturer,  20 
per  cent  on  the  completed  automobile  would  fully  protect  all  Ameri- 
can labor,  and  provide  a  reasonable  profit? 

Mr.  Durant.  I  think  it  would ;  and  another  thing,  in  making  the 
comparison,  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company  has  l^en  used  in  that 
brief  presented  by  Mr.  Joy,  as  against  the  JBerlier  and  Fiat.  I  do  not 
know  that  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  Packard  standard  as  the  cor- 
rect standard.  Had  it  been  presented  by  somebody  else  who  had  a 
different  idea  of  values  and  costs  and  jprofits,  they  might  have  made 
the  comparison  with  a  $10,000  car,  which  might  have  required  150  or 
SOO  per  cent.  As  I  understand  it,  no  effort  was  made  to  inquire  into 
the  cost  of  machines  which  they  were  comparing,  neither  was  there 
any  effort  made  to  inquire  into  tne  schedule  of  wages  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  against  the  schedule  of  wages  paid  to  the  American  work- 
men. In  a  general  way,  8  concerns  have  been  quoted  as  against  84 
concerns  in  European  countries,  employing,  in  the  aggregate,  about 
the  same  number  of  men;  but  I  find,  upon  analysis,  that  the  8  Ameri- 
can concerns,  employing  11,400  men,  means  an  average  of  1,426  men 
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employed,  whereas  in  all  Europe — and  they  have  not  given  the  names 
of  the  institutions — 10,347  men  are  employed  in  the  aggregate,  an 
average  of  about  300  men  per  factory,  ana  we  know,  as  manufacturers, 
that  small  institutions  employing  300  men  can  not  compete  with  con- 
cerns employing  1,500,  2,000,  o^  2,600  men.  For  that  reason  I  do  not 
think  that  you  are  getting  the  information  that  will  enable  you  to 
properly  frame  thisoill. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  seem  to  be  getting  much  information 
from  you. 

Mr.  DuRANT.  I  am  here  to  be  questioned,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  got  the  data  yourself  as  to  the  labor 
cost  in  the  different  countries  on  these  automobiles? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  It  is  presented  in  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Joy. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Your  representative? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  printed,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  That  is  printed ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  printed  in  the  hearings? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  agree  with  his  statements  as  to  the  labor 
costs? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  I  assume  that  they  are  correct;  I  do  not  know.  But 
assuming  that  they  are  correct,  I  do  not  think  that  it  justifies  a  00 
per  cent  duty  or  the  retention  of  the  present  45  per  cent  duty  to  pro- 
tect the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  in  Europe  and  Uie  labor 
cost  in  America. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  it  did.  I  think 
you  have  stated  it  truly.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you  on  that 
fullv. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  an  expensive  business  shipping  these  auto* 
mobiles? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  Shipping  abroad? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  shipping  them  either  way,  for  ns  to  ship 
abroad  or  for  their  competition  to  come  in  here.  Are  the  freight  rates 
hiffh? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  Eather ;  yes,  sir.    It  is  figured  at  about  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  freight  rate  would  bring  it  in  at  about  5 
per  cent? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  that  adds  5  per  cent  to  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  The  better  way  to  get  at  it  is  that  there  is  a  much 
greater  demand  than  supply.  The  factories  can  not  meet  the  demand. 
The  supply  is  much  smaller  than  the  demand.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  jDurant.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  demand  is  very 
great. 

The' Chairman.  Do  you  not  have  to  order  them  months  in  advance, 
as  a  general  rule?  It  has  been  stated  so  here,  and  I  have  heard  it 
outside  of  here.    Now,  is  it  not  true? 

Mr.  DxjRANT.  In  some  lines,  yes,  sir ;  some  makes  of  cars. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  makers  can  charge  about  what  they  wish 
to  for  them? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  been  doing  it,  and  they  will  until 
the  supply  catches  up  to  the  demand.    Is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  DuRANT,  Hardly  correct 

The  Chairman.  Well,  pretty  nearly  correct. 

Mr,  DuHANT,  The  demand  for  marines  is  greatest  in  the  spring  of 
the  year.  That  is  about  the  time  that  people  usually  prefer  to  pur- 
chase a  machine  if  they  can  get  it.  peliyeries  in  the  sprint  months 
are  at  a  premium,  because  an  automobile  requires  considerable  time  to 
manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  sufficient 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  are  your  freight  rates  from  Flint  to  New  York 
City  on  automobiles? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  I  think  $75  a  carload,  containing  usually  three 
machines. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Twenty-five  dollars  a  machine? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  About  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  sized  machine;  the  large  touring  car,  or  your 
small  runabout? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  The  five-passenger  touring  car. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  would  be  the  ocean  rate  on  that  car  from  Lon- 
don to  New  York? 

Mr.  Ddrant.  I  would  be  unable  to  state. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Have  you  not  investigated  it;  have  you  not  some 
idea? 

Mr.  DxjRANT.  No,  ar. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  You  have  stated  here  that  you  contemplated  build- 
ing a  factory  in  Europe;  was  that  erroneous? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Buick  Motor  Company  to 
obtain  a  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  asked  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Buick  Motor 
Company  or  parties  in  interest  in  it  to  build  an  automobile  factory 
in  Europe? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  At  this  moment  I  could  not  answer  that  question  yes 
or  no. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  is  no  use  fencing  with  the  committee.  If  you 
do  not  want  to  state,  you  need  not,  but  it  was  stated  here  by  your  at- 
torney that  it  was  contemplating  building  a  f  actorv  in  Europe.  That 
may  explain  what  would  otherwise  be  unintelligible,  why  you  wanted 
a  reduction  in  the  duty^  and  I  simplv  asked  you,  as  the  general  man- 
ager, whether  that  was  true.  With  tne  reduction  in  the  duty,  and  the 
difference  between  the  ocean  rates  and  the  railroad  rates,  it  would  be 
apparent  that  there  was  a  very  good  business  reason  for  your  advo- 
cating a  lower  duty. 

Mr.  DuRANT.  It  would  not  be  likely  that  we  would  want  to  destroy 
our  own  home  trade  by  reducing  the  tariff  to  permit  of  our  manufac- 
turing abroad  where  we  have  no  special^  interest. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  that  is  not  answering  the  question,  whether  you 
expect  to  begin  manufacturing  abroad  or  not. 

Mr.  DuRANT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randeix.  Why  did  you  not  answer  the  question  ? 

The  Chair^ian.  We  have  heard  the  gentleman  for  half  an  hour; 
we  have  not  been  able>  in  the  last  five  minutes,  to  get  any  facts  out  of 
him.  He  approves  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Joy,  so  far  as  the  facts 
are  concernea.  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  lose  any  more  time 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  therefore  we  will  excuse  you,  if  you  will 
allow  us  to.    [Laughter.] 
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HElOtT  B.  JOT,  PACKASD  HOTOS  COHPANT,  DETBOIT,  MICH., 
SUBMITS  LETTEB  OF  FEAT  AXTTOMOBUE  CO. 

Dbtkoit,  Mich.,  December  S2y  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Cfhairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sm:  I  take  the  libert]^  of  advising  you  that  in  the  brief  of  the 
motor-car  manufacturers,  which  we  are  struggling  to  get  ready,  wo 
suggest  that  the  Fiat  Automobile  Company  in  New  York  is  connected 
so  closely  with  the  Fiat  Automobile  Company,  of  Turin,  Italy,  that  the 
sales  pnces  of  cars  between  the  factory  and  the  New  Yofk  store  for 
the  purposes  of  custom-house  valuation  may  not  be  exactly  on  the 
level,  la  support  of  this,  %ince  yesterdav  i  have  seen  the  original 
letter  of  the  Fiat  Automobile  Company,  of  New  York,  to  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Detroit^  a  copy  of  which  I  inclose  to  you  herewith,  in  which 
the  Fiat  Automobile  Company,  being  the  New  i  ork  company,  speaks 
constantly  throughout  the  letter  of  its  relationship  to  the  parent  fac- 
tory in  Turin,  Italy,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  your  committee. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  tariff  laws  as  they  now  exist  have 
produced  an  intent  in  the  minds  of  the  Turin  company  to  remove  the 
major  part  of  its  factory  to  America. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co., 
Henrt  B.  Joy. 

BXHIBIT  A. 

New  Yoek,  December  15,  1908. 
The  Mayor,  DetrtAt,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir:  Owing  to  the  strong  probability  that  there  wiU  be  no  relief  for  imported 
cars  in  any  customs  revision  that  may  be  made  under  the  new  administration,  we  have 
decided  to  establish  a  large  factory  in  this  coimtry  for  the  manufacture  of  our  cars  and 
to  remove  to  it  a  large  i>ortion  of  our  manufacturing  machinery,  as  weU  as  our  oigani- 
zation  from  Turin. 

We  are  therefore  looking  about  for  a  suitable  place  to  locate  this  new  factory,  which, 
will  be  of  very  large  proportions,  and  are  writing  you  with  the  hope  that  you  wiU  do 
OB  the  courtesy  of  bringing  this  question  before  the  proper  persons  or  organization  in 
your  city,  with  the  idea  that  we  may  ascertain  what  inducements  would  be  made,  if 
any,  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  plant  in  Detroit.  We  would  guarantee  to  employ 
600  skilled  mechanics  to  begin  and  within  a  year  employ  2,000. 

One  of  the  officers  of  this  company  expects  to  sail  for  Europe  about  the  middle  of 
January,  and  any  proposition  tliat  we  might  receive  from  your  city  will  be  submitted 
to  our  airectors  in  Italy,  upon  his  arrival,  when  the  matter  will  be  definitely  considered 
and  settled. 

Trusting  to  have  the  honor  of  your  esteemed  reply  at  your  earliest  convenience, 
we  are. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Fiat  Automobilb.  Coicpant, 

£.  R.  Hollander,  Vice-PreMenL 

HOlf.  EDWnr  DEITBT,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTEB  OF  THE  CHALHEBS- 
DETROIT  HOTOS  COMPAITT,  DETBOIT,  HICK 

Detroit,  Mich.,  November  SO,  1908. 
Hon.  Edwin  Denbt, 

gl6  MoffaU  Block,  City. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Denbt:  I  had  hoped  to  see  vou  this  past  week  and 

have  a  little  talk  with  you  on  the  subject  of  tariff  on  automobiles. 

You  are  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  fact  that  this  question  has 

come  up  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee,  and  that  the  auto- 
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mobile  mantifactiiTeis  are  going  to  submit  a  brief  on  the  subject. 
You  undoubtedly  have  by  now  a  memorandum  from  several  of  the 
automobile  manufacturerers  refi;arding  the  present  status  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  If  not,  I  will  be  ^lad  to  furnish  you  this,  as  it  is  a 
very  concise  statement  of  the  Amencan  industry  at  the  present  time. 
This  district  is  vitally  interested  in  the  success  of  the  automobile 
business.  The  present  protective  tariff  on  motor  cars  has  possibly 
done  more  to  stunulate  the  growth  of  Detroit  in  the  last  five  years 
than  any  one  thing.  The  automobile  industry  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  this  country,  and  as  the  manufacturers  are  now  ^adually 
expanding,  so  that  thejr  can  take  up  foreign  trade,  it  is  gom^  to  be 
an  industry  that  will  bring  much  revenue  fiom  foreign  coxmtnes  into 
America. 

I  doubt  not  that  we  may  count  uponyour  support  to  see  that  no 
change  is  made  in  the  existing  tarin.    Will  be  very  pleased,  indeed, 
to  have  a  line  from  you  on  the  subject. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Chalmebs-Dbtboit  Motob  Co., 
R.  D.  Chapin, 

Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

HOV.  S.  W.  EOOTH,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEB  OF  THE  DETBOIT 
(MICH.)  WIBE  SPBIHG  COMPANY,  BELATIVE  TO  BEDXTCTIOH 
OF  DITTY  OH  AUTOMOBILES. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  January  7, 1909. 
Hon.  Samuel  W.  Smith,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives^ 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  have  become  very  much  interested  and  have  given . 
considerable  of  our  attention  to  the  reports  of  the  views  of  several  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  we  feel  that  as  an  American 
manufacturing  concern — and  one  directly  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  American  automobile  industry — ^it  is  proper  for  us  to  express 
our  views  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  tariff  on  foreign  automobiles 
coming  into  this  country. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  cushion  springs,  which  are  used  exclu- 
sively for  high-grade  automobiles,  and  which  we  sell  at  a  fair  mar- 
gin of  profit,  and  if  the  tariff  was  taken  off  foreign  automobiles 
and  foreign  cars  allowed  to  compete  on  the  American  market,  we 
could  not  expect  to  get  any  of  this  business  for  two  reasons:  First, 
we  could  not  employ  labor  at  the  price  at  which  it  is  employed  in 
foreign  countries,  and  the  labor  item  represents  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  our  product.  Second,  even  if  we  could  get  the  labor  at  the  same 
price,  we  could  not  overcome  the  excessive  transportation  rates  be- 
tween here  and  the  foreign  country  and  compete  with  them. 

We  are  employing  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  men,  most  of  whom 
are  married  and  have  families  and  are  dependent  upon  this  plant 
running.  We  feel  that  should  the  duty  on  f oreim  cars  be  withdrawn 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  could  come  into  &e  American  market 
we  would  be  forced  out  of  business  completely. 

While  we  are  only  a  small  concern  compared  with  many  others 
catering  to  the  automobile  industry,  we  feel  that  it  would  not  only 
drive  our  business  to  the  wall,  but  many  hundreds  of  other  concerns 
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as  well;  and  when  taking  into  consideration  the  vast  number  of 
people  dependent  upon  concerns  such  as  ours,  it  would  be  a  ^reat 
injustice  to  the  American  people  to  allow  foreign  concerns  to  jeop- 
ardize these  industries  ana  the  livelihood  of  those  dependent  upon 
them. 

No  doubt  you  are  familiar  with  the  blow  dealt  the  automobile 
industry  the  past  year,  and  the  many  thousands  of  people  who  were 
out  of  emplo}rment.  This,  in  our  consideration,  is  a  very  mild  form 
of  the  conditions  that  would  exist  should  the  tariff  be  withdrawn 
altogether,  or  withdrawn  to  such  an  extent  that  foreign  cars  could 
come  into  this  market. 

We  believe  that  any  fair-minded  American,  and  we  might  "say 
patriotic  American,  who  would  stop  to  think  of  what  it  would  mean 
to  make  a  move  of  this  sort,  coula  not  conscientiously  sanction  any 
move  of  this  kind. 

In  closing,  we  heartily  and  sincerely  indorse  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  I'ordney  when  he  said,  "  I  want  the  duty  so  infernal  high 
that  no  foreign  automobile  could  get  into  this  country  to  destroy 
that  labor." 

We  trust  that  every  true  American  will  do  as  we  have  done,  so 
that  the  committee  acting  on  this  matter  may  have  brought  to  them 
the  facts  of  the  case  in  its  true  light. 

We  beg  to  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours,  Detroit  Wire  Spring  Company, 

Per  D.  A.  Youno,  General  Manager. 

AMEBICAN  MANTTFACTTmEBS  OF  ATTTOMOBILES  FILE  SXTPPLE- 
MENTAL  BEIEF  IN  FA70B  OF  PBOTECUVE  DITTY. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  SI,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chmrman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Whereas  the  Republican  party  declares  unequivocally  for  the  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff  by  a  special  session  of  Congress,  and  commends  the 
steps  already  taken  to  this  end  in  the  work  assigned  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Con^ss  which  are  now  investigating  the 
operation  and  effect  of  existmg  schedules,  and  states : 

In  all  tariff  legislation  the  true  principle  of  protection  is  best  maintained  by 
the  imposition  of  such  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  American 
industries.  We  favor  the  establishment  of  maximum  and  minimum  rates  to  be 
administered  by  the  President  under  limitations  fixed  in  the  law,  the  maximum 
to  be  available  to  meet  discriminations  by  foreign  countries  against  American 
goods  entering  their  markets,  and  the  minimum  to  represent  the  normal  meaa> 
ure  of  protection  at  home,  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Republican  policy  bein^ 
not  only  to  i)reserve,  without  excessive  duties,  that  security  against  foreign 
competition  to  which  American  manufacturers,  farmers,  and  producers  are 
entitled,  but  also  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  living  of  the  wage-earners 
of  this  country,  who  are  the  most  direct  beneficiaries  of  the  protective  systenu 

Now,  therefore,  the  American  automobile  manufacturers  enumer- 
ated below,  speaking  for  95  per  cent  of  the  active  industry ,«  have 

«  For  authorization  see  letters  and  telegrams  filed  in  the  original  for  infor- 
mation of  Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  Exhibit  A* 
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authorized  their  respective  tariff  committees,  through  their  chair- 
men, to  present  this  memorial  to  your  honorable  committee. 

These  parties  are  all  manufacturers  of  complete  automobiles,  for 
each  of  which  there  is  a  score  of  dependent  manufacturers  in  allied 
industries. 

List  of  active  fnanufacturer$  represented. 


No. 


Name. 


Addrest. 


1 
S 
t 
4 
6 
0 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
18 
14 
IS 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 

n 

22 
28 
24 

26 
20 
87 
28 
28 
80 
81 


08 
04 
0S 
08 
07 
08 
00 


Abendroth  A  Boot  Mannf  aetarinff  Co.. 
Acme  Motor  Oar  Oo.. 


AmericaD  Locomotive  Oo.. 


Amariean  Motor  Oar  Co 

Apperson  Bros.  Antomobfle  Oo 

Atlas  Motor  Oar  Oo 

Anatln  Aatomobfle  Oo 

Autocar  Co., 


Brush  Bonabont  Oo^ 


Bn^sye  Manofacturing  Oo 

Oadfllae  Motor  Oar  Oo 

Oartercar  Co.. 


Otaadwiek  Sbginearlnff  Works 

Chalmers-Detroit  Motor  Oo 

OorbtD  Motor  Vehlde  Corporation 

Orawlord  Aatomobfle  Oo 

Dayton  Motor  Oar  Oo 

Da  Luxe  Motor  Oar  Oo 

Dorrls  Motor  Oar  Oo.. 


Electrle  Vehicle  Oo 

IHmore  Mannfaotorlne  Oo 

Bverltt-Metzgrer-Flanders  Oo 

Franklin  Manufacturing  Oo. .  H^  H.. 

Oearless  Motor  Oar  Oo 

Grabowsky  Power  Wagon  Co.. 


Haynes  Automobile  Oo 

Holsman  Automobile  Oo 

JadcBon  Automobile  Oo ... 

JelTery  Co.,  Thomas  B 


Knox  Automobile  Oo.. 


Locomobile  Oompany  of  America... 
Lozier  Motor  Oo.. 


Mack  Bros.  Motor  Oar  Oo.. 
Marlon  Motor  Oar  Oo.. 


Matheson  Motor  Oar  Oo 

MaxweliBriscoe  Motor  Oo 

Midland  Motor  Oar  Co 

Mltcfadl  Motor  Oar  06 

MoUds  Automobile  Oo 

Moonjflotor  Oar  Oo 

Mora  Motor  Oar  Co.. 


National  Motor  Vehicle  Co 

Nordyke  A  Marmon  Oo 

Northern  Motor  Oar  Oo 

Oakland  Motor  Oar  Co.. 


Overland  Automobile  Oo 

Packard  Motor  Oar  Oo 

Peerless  Motor  Oar  Oo 

Pennsylvania  Auto-Motor  Co 

Pierce  Co. ,  George  N 

Pope  Manufacturing  Oo 

Pope  Motor  Oar  Oo 

PrMnier  Motor  Manufacturing  Co 

Bapids  Motor  Vehicle  Oo 

Begal  Motor  Oar  Oo 

Beo  Motor  Oar  Oo 

Boyal  Tourist  Oar  Oo 

Sampson,  2d,  Aldeo.. 


Selden  Motor  Vehicle  Oo 

Simplex  Motor  Oar  Oo 

Steams  Co.,  7.  B 

Stevens-Duryea  Oe 

St.  Louis  Oar  Co.. 


Studebaker  Automobile  Oo 

Thomas  Motor  Co.,  £.  B 

Walter  Automobile  Oo 

Waltham  Manufacturing  Go 

Weteh  Motor  Oar  Oo 

Winton  Motor  Carriage  Oo 


Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Beading,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Kokomo,  Ind. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Grand  Bapids,  Mich. 
Ardmore,  Pa. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Anderson,  Ind. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Pontiac,  Mich. 
Pottstown,  Pa. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
New  Britain,  Conn. 
Hagerstown,  Md. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Hartford,  Oonn. 
Olyde,  Ohio. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Detroit.  Mich. 
Kokomo,  Ind. 
Chicago,  lU. 
Jackson.  Mich. 
Kenosha,  Wis. 
Sprlngfldd,  Mass. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 
Allentown,  Pa. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Wilkea-Barre,  Pa. 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
Moline,  111. 
Racine,  W&i. 
MoUne,  HI. 
East  Moline,  lU. 
Newark,  N.  Y. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Do. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Pontiac.  Mich. 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Detroit.  Mich. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Hartford,  Oonn. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Pontiac,  Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Lansing.  Mich. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Pittsfleld,  Mass. 
Bochester,  N.  Y. 
Mi^awaka,  Ind. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Ohieopee  Palls,  Mass. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Waltham.  Mass. 
Pontiac,  Mich. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 
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A  single  concern  that  communicated  with  your  chairman,  namely, 
the  Ford  Company,  has  since  then  expressed  itself  by  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  which  letter  constitutes  Exhibit  H. 

One  other  manufacturer,  the  Buick  Motor  Company,  has  caused 
counsel  to  appear  before  your  committee,  and,  it  would  seem,  is  not 
favorably  inclined  toward  maintaining  the  tariff  on  automobiles, 
though  it  desires  50  per  cent  duty  on  parts,  and  its  views  can  doubt- 
less be  judged  as  representing  a  purely  personal  standpoint  and  relat- 
ing to  purely  internal  affairs,  as  shown  by  the  telegram  in  appendix. 

A  Mr.  Miles  appeared  before  your  conunittee,  but  any  reference  he 
made  to  the  automobile  industry  can  be  best  answered  by  the  fact 
that  he  referred  to  a  "  Captain  Mitchell "  as  in  favor  of  a  reduction, 
when  the  same  captain,  Mitchell  Lewis,  has  given  his  authority  to  be 
included  among  the  petitioners  herein  represented.  Mr.  Miles  re- 
ferred to  two  or  three  manufacturers  as  favoring  automobile  duty 
reduction,  but  all  of  them  are  manufacturers  ox  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, whose  business  in  that  line  might  be  benefited  l^  increased 
exports,  owing  to  any  reciprocal  duty  arrangement.  Searing  on 
the  unwarranted  remarks  oi  this  Mr.  Miles,  we  submit  a  telegram 
from  a  large  manufacturer  solely  making  automobiles  and,  attached 
thereto,  the  telegram  from  Mr.  Miles  in  repl^,  showing  the  entire  lack 
of  direct  knowledge.    Both  telegrams  are  printed  in  nill  in  appendix. 

We  submit  that  it  is  our  belief  that  the  tariff  on  automobiles  should 
be  one  to  protect  the  American  workman  against  the  low  wages  paid 
abroad,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  actuating  a  protective  tariff 
and  consistent  with  the  doctrines  governing  the  revision  of  the  tariff. 

The  facts  relating  to  this  industry  amply  warrant  your  honorable 
body  in  recommending  a  separate  and  distinct  classification  of  auto- 
mobiles and  the  imposition  of  a  sufficient  duty  to  properly  protect 
American  labor  and  investment. 

In  order  to  fairly  judge  the  situation  and  ably  draw  your  conclu- 
sions this  brief  is  respectfully  submitted,  and  there  is  appended  a 
detailed  discussion  of  the  facts  herein  set  forth  and  the  arguments, 
whUe  exhibits  in  proof  of  our  contentions  are  supplied  you  con- 
taining material  confidentially  submitted,  as  much  of  it  is  personal 
and  part  pertinent  to  internal  competition.  ^ 

In  brief,  we  submit  facts  relating  to  the  importance  of  our  indus- 
try, its  condition,  the  difference  in  labor  and  cost  of  production, "  mar- 
ket value,"  value  of  imports  and  their  increase,  the  question  of  for- 
eign trade  agreements,  reciprocal  trade  relations^  the  birth  of  our 
i^ustry,  the  absurdity  of  any  basis  for  the  allegation  of  any  existing 
"trust,"  which  will  be  a  full  and  complete  refutation  of  any  pre- 
vious incidental  statements  made  to  your  committee  by  misinformed 
individuals. 

And,  in  brief,  we  submit  the  ar^ments  of  the  necessity  for  the 
protection  of  labor  employed  by  this  and  allied  industries;  the  pro- 
tection against  fraud  and  undervaluation;  the  desirability  of  a  sep- 
arate classification ;  the  maintenance  or  increase  of  the  present  tariff 
rate;  and  otherwise  as  may  hereinafter  appear. 

There  are  at  present  253  recorded  makers  of  automobiles  in  this 
country.  Seventy  to  80  are  marketing  a  product  that  is  of  im- 
portance.    (See  foregoing  list.) 

The  number  of  people  directly  employed  in  motor-car  factories  is 
upward  of  100,000,  and  the  number  of  others  employed  in  the  allie<^ 
industries  is  being  compiled  for  your  committee. 
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The  nnmber  of  establishments  allied  with  this  industry  and  more 
or  less  dependent  upon  their  success  is  approximately  4,000.  (See 
appendix.) 

Foreign  manufacturers  are  protected  in  their  patent  rights  in 
America,  while  American  manufacturers  must  manufacture  abroad 
in  order  to  retain  their  foreign  patent  rights. 

The  j^rice  of  labor  in  America  is  two  and  one-half  times  as  much 
as  it  is  m  Europe,  and  the  cost  of  selling  in  America  is  one  and  one- 
half  times  as  much  as  it  is  in  Europe,  while  the  cost  of  technical 
employees  is  twice  as  much  here  as  m  Europe.  We  do  not  at  this 
time  enumerate  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  material,  advertising, 
rents,  insurance^  or  all  overhead  charts.    (See  appendix.) 

If  the  tariff  is  to  be  primarily  adjusted  at  the  difference  between 
wages  paid  here  and  abroad,  tiien  the  tariff  should  be  60  per  cent 
instead  of  45  per  cent  This  is  not  the  desire  of  your  petitioners. 
We  seek  to  have  automobiles  specified  as  such  in  the  tariff  bill  itself, 
and  not  governed  as  now  by  a  tentative  ruling  of  the  Treasury 
Department  While  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent  mav  not  be  a 
samdent  protection  as  time  goes  on  and  trade  conditions  cnange,  still 
tiie  industry  itself  should  by  its  own  strength  be  able  to  meet  these 
emergencies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  industry  is  still  in  such  a  con- 
dition of  early  growth  that  final  figures  can  not  be  made  absolute 
on  an  exact  rate  of  full  protection  in  the  tariff. 

In  the  brief  statement  filed  with  you  by  our  committee  on  Novem- 
ber 25,  1908,  we  stated  that  strenuous  efforts  were  being  made  bj 
various  manufacturers  abroad  to  introduce  their  goods  in  the  Ameri- 
can market,  and  that  to  do  so  there  had  been  enormous  reduction 
in  prices,  special  export  discounts,  and,  as  we  believe,  undervalua- 
tions. TTie  "  protective  "  tariff  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  has  been 
almost  wiped  out  by  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  in  the 
so-called  ^market  value"  of  automobiles  abroad  and  an  additional 
10  per  cent  discount  to  dealers.     (For  verification,  see  appendix.) 

J3  your  committee  will  take  into  consideration  the  figures  quoted 
in  appendix  in  coniunction  with  the  statements  and  facts  shown 
in  private  and  confidential  Exhibit  C,  we  believe  you  will  find  there 
is  some  basis  for  our  contention  that  the  import  values  are  not  fair, 
and  do  not  justly  express  actual  market  value,  and  that  commercial 
conditions  are  making  it  possible  to  import  into  the  United  States 
and  sell  at  prices  lower  than  American  product. 

The  fact  of  overproduction  and  the  alarming  commercial  condi- 
tions prevailing  at  present  in  this  industrv  abroad  is  shown  in  the 
reports  from  the  automobile  shows  in  London  and  Paris  in  the  vari- 
ous foreiffn  trade  publications  comprising  Exhibit  G. 

Individuals  are  allowed  to  import  a  single  machine  purchased 
abroad  and  to  bring  it  in  imder  section  19,  when  the  law  is  clearly 
defined  on  actual  purchases  under  sections  8  and  4.  This  alone  has 
made  a  difference  in  revenue  to  the  Government  of  over  $200,000, 
and  given  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  an  unfair  advantage  over 
the  .^nerican  manufacturer  and  dealer.  (See  Exhibit  C,  Kochet- 
Schneider  case.) 

We  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  a  Treasury  ruling  which 
permits  an  examiner  of  automobiles  (custom-house)  to  place  a  market 
value  upon  machines  which  may  have  been  used  for  a  period  of  less 
than  a  year  abroad,  and  respectfully  suggest  that  there  oe  some  arbi- 
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trary  rule  adopted,  ^vemed  either  by  the  length  of  ownership, 
number  of  miles  traveled,  or  actual  condition  of  the  vehicle,  or  a  rule 
which  takes  in  all  three  of  these  elements.  (For  example  see  private 
Exhibit  C.) 

We  wish  especially  to  call  your  attention  to  the  evasions  of  exist- 
ing treasury  regulations,  T.  D.,  23743,  and  T.  D,,  26162,  to  which  the 
custom  officials  are  constantly  subjected  by  reason  of  false  representa- 
tion made  bv  importers  of  cars  alleged  to  be  for  racing  and  touring 
purposes  only.  Cars  are  regularly  imported  under  above  provisions 
of  tne  regulations,  and,  contrary  to  said  regulations,  being  exposed  for 
show  purposes  and  sale  and  being  sold.  Under  these  regulations  an 
importer  is  enabled  to  expose  for  sale  cars  imported  for  alleged  rac- 
ing or  touring  purposes  for  a  period  of  three  months  after  importa- 
tion without  the  payment  of  duty  thereon.  The  only  penalty  pro- 
vided in  the  bona  given  under  these  regulations  is  the  payment  of 
the  duty  or  the  exportation  of  cars.    (See  Exhibit  C.) 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  40-horsepower  Fiat  car 
made  by  the  Fabrico  Italiano  Automobilio  Torino  in  Turin,  Italy, 
sold  in  1907  at  17,500  francs,  less  a  discount  to  agents  of  20  per  cent, 
and  which  entered  this  country  at  a  market  vame  of  14,000  francs, 
has  been  reduced  in  price  and  is  now  entered  at  the  port  of  New  York 
at  8,000  francs  net,  a  reduction  of  $1,200  in  the  price  of  this  machine. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  40-horsepower  machines  have  been 
imported  into  this  country.  The  machines  are  consigned  to  an 
Italian  banker.  The  close  alliance  and  interest  apparently  existing 
between  the  Fabrico  Italiano  Automobilio  Torino,  of  Turin,  Italy, 
and  the  Fiat  Automobile  Company,  of  New  York,  is  fairly  deducible 
from  the  phraseology  of  a  letter  n*om  the  New  York  company  to  the 
mayor  of  Detroit,  dated  December  21,  1908,  from  which  we  quote 
as  follows: 

We  have  decided  to  establish  a  large  factory  in  this  country  for  the  manu- 
facture of  our  cars,  and  to  remove  to  it  a  large  portion  of  our  manufacturing 
machinery  as  well  as  our  organization  from  Turin. 

We  submit  complete  copy  of  this  letter  as  Exhibit  E. 

Referring  to  the  foregoing  para^aph  we  desire  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  automobile  therein  specified  is  offered  for 
sale  in  this  country  at  $6,000  with  body  and  equipment,  and  $5,000 
for  the  chassis  alone.  Also,  that  agents  receive  a  discount  of  20  per 
cent  from  the  last  price,  leaving  a  net  selling  price  of  $4,000,  and  a 
margin  of  profit  to  the  importer  of  $1,600  less  the  cost  of  equipment 
with  mud  guards  and  running  boards,  which  is  trifling.  It  is  clear 
that  the  importer  has  this  ample  margin  with  which  to  meet  and 
undersell  Ajnerican  competitors  with  the  Italian  factory.  (See 
appendix.) 

We  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Lancia  car,  made 
bj  Lancia  &  Co.,  Turin,  Italy,  is  offered  for  sale  at  list  price  with 
tires  in  France,  England,  and  Italy,  for  $2,000,  and  after  adding  46 
per  cent  dutjr  and  5  per  cent  import  charges  is  offered  for  sale  in  this 
country,  similarly  equipped,  for  $l,800-Hor  in  other  words  for  $200 
less  than  its  parallel  selling  price  abroad.  (See  Exhibit  C,  Lancia 
case.) 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  aggregate  value  of  imported  vehicles 
between  1906  and  1008  has  been  reduced  almost  60  per  cent,  and 
between  1907  and  1908  26  per  cent,  and  the  average  value  per  vehicle 
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for  a  corresponding  period  shows  a  respective  reduction  of  40  per  cent 
and  30  per  cent  ^see  appendix)  we  urge  upon  your  committee  the 
imperative  necessity  of  such  provisions  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
words  "market  value"  as  will  entail  the  requirement  of  certain 
specific  rulings  under  certain  conditions  without  permitting  the 
exercise  of  discretion  by  the  administrative  officers  of  our  ports. 

There  has  been  a  constant  growth  in  importations,  increasing 
yearly  in  volume,  decreasing  yearly  in  average  value.  We  refer  you 
also  to  the  statistics  of  imports  compiled  by  the  Department  of 
Conmierce  and  Labor. 

The  retail  value  of  foreign  cars  sold  in  America  during  a  period  of 
six  years,  with  additional  parts,  is  approximately  $52,677,046.  (See 
appendix.)  The  value  of  American  cars  sold  in  America  for  a  cor- 
responding period  is  approximately  $250,000,000. 

A  motor  vehicle  of  any  kind  can  be  made  in  Europe  certainly  for 
60  per  cent  of  the  cost  thereof  in  America,  including  the  manufac- 
turer's profit,  as  shown  in  the  Fiat  case,  and  by  the  figures  on  cost  of 
materisus  and  labor. 

We  particularly  point  out  that  Mr.  Charles  H.  Sherrill,  repre- 
senting the  importers,  and  especially  tiie  Fiat  Company,  of  Italy  and 
America,  stated  to  your  committee  that  the  tariflF  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  33  per  cent.  In  other  words,  such  a  rate  of  tariff  would  be  satis- 
f actoiy  to  the  Italian  company  as  giving  it  free  access  to  the  Ameri- 
can market. 

It  is  further  of  the  utmost  importance  to  note  that  Mr.  Sherrill  also 
admitted  that  the  40-horsepower  Fiat  chassis,  which  we  referred  to 
in  our  preliminary  brief  and  which  we  refer  to  again  in  this  brief 
as  being  imported  at  a  customs  value  of  $1,800,  was  actually  imported 
at  a  customs  value  of  $1,600,  and  he  further  stated  that  this  sum  of 
$1,600  was  the  full  and  total  sum  which  went  abroad  in  full  payment 
of  the  40-horsepower  chassis  referred  to. 

We  direct  your  attention  especiallv  to  a  complete  and  detailed  ref- 
utation of  erroneous  statements  maae  by  Mr.  Sherrill  in  his  hearing 
before  your  committee,  in  the  attached  appendix  and  exhibits  referred 
to  therein. 

We  wish  most  urgently  to  impress  upon  your  committee  that  with 
60  per  cent  of  American  cost  a  tariff  of  65  per  cent,  plus  5  per  cent 
freight  and  import  charges,  would  still  permit  a  European  manufac- 
turer to  place  his  product  on  the  American  market  at  102  per  cent  of 
the  American  cost — only  a  margin  of  protection  of  2  per  cent.  If, 
however,  you  assume  that  average  European  costs  are  65  per  cent  of 
American  costs  (though  American  workmen  are  entitled  to  protection 
afi^inst  the  cheapest  Tabor  and  not  the  average  labor),  then  a  tariff 
of  45  per  cent,  plus  6  per  cent  freight  and  import  charges,  would  put 
foreign  cars  on  the  American  market  at  97^  per  cent  of  the  American 
cost    (See  appendix  and  problems  below.) 

Assiime  American  costs. per  cent__  100 

Annme  European  costs per  cent—      60 

AflBome  duty per  cent—    65 

AflBiime  fteight do 6 

Add do 70=  42 

102 

liargln  for  protection  without  profit per  cent—      2 
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In  this  case  66  per  cent  duty  affords  only  2  per  cent  margin  of  protection  on 
coat  basis  without  profit. 

Assume  American  costs percent—  lOO 

Assume  European  costs percent—      65 

Assume  duty percent 45 

Assume  freight do 5 


do 50=82} 

97* 

In  this  case  45  per  cent  duty  lacks  2}  per  cent  of  protection  on  cost  basis  witb- 
out  profit 

Assume  American  costs percent..  lOO 

Assume  £3uropean  costs percent—      70 

Assume  duty percent—    46 

Assume  freight do 5 

Add do 60=  85 

105 

Margin  without  profit per  cent..      G 

In  this  case  allowing  even  that  European  costs  are  as  high  as  70  per  cent 
(which  we  allege  is  not  the  fact,  however),  a  45  per  cent  tariff  rate  affords  a 
margin  of  protection  of  only  5  per  cent  without  profit. 

We  will  next  call  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  commercial 
vehicles,  cabs,  etc. 

The  industry  of  manufacturing  commercial  vehicles  in  America 
to-day  absolutely  does  not  exist  to  the  extent  that  it  may  be  dignified 
as  an  industry,  yet  it  is  in  process  of  evolution,  though  its  develop- 
ment will  be  slow. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  The  most  important  are  that  the 
commercial  vehicles  so  far  manufactured  and  sold  to  users  have  had 
so  large  an  annual  depreciation  and  cost  of  operation  that  people  who 
bought  them  lost  money  and  are  timid  about  further  investments  in 
commercial  vehicles. 

In  Uie  next  place,  it  is  natural  that  commercial  vehicles  should  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  the  so-called  pleasure  motor  vehicle,  because  all  of 
the  engineering  of  pleasure  vehicles  practically  applies  to  commercial 
vehicles,  thou^  the  shop  equipment  of  a  pleasure  vehicle  factory  is 
not  of  the  nature  to  produce  tne  parts  of  commercial  vehicles,  many 
of  which  are  heavier  and  larger  than  can  be  worked  on  pleasure 
vehicle  machine  tools.  The  pleasure  vehicle  manufacturer  has  also 
been  obliged  to  devote  every  scrap  of  his  energy,  talent,  and  money 
in  the  most  strenuous  effort  to  get  his  pleasure  vehicle  business  onto 
a  paying  basis,  and  in  only  a  ^w  cases  has  this  been  accomplished. 
In  the  very  large  percentage  of  cases  they  are  yet  striving  toward 
this  end.  When  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  natural  direction 
will  be  toward  the  production  of  conmiercial  vehicles,  which  must  go 
through  to  a  great  extent  a  similar  process  of  evolution  at  a  great 
expense  to  the  manufacturer  before  tiiej  arrive  at  tiie  crystaUized 
final  marketable  product. 

It  would  be  unfortimate  in  the  extreme  to  deprive  the  conmiercial 
vehicle  of  tiie  protection  which  will  insure  its  evolution  and  develop- 
ment in  America  and  open  our  American  markets  to  the  foreign  com- 
mercial vehicles  which  are  now  coming  forward  in  the  European 
markets. 

We  urgently  insist  that  the  same  protection  be  accorded  to  com- 
mercial vehicles  as  now  exists  on  pleasure  vehiclee,  namely,  45  per 
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cent  duty,  and  possibly  your  committee  may  recommend  a  higher 
duty  in  view  of  all  the  facts. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  commercial  vehicle-does  not  need  so 
high  a  rate  of  duty  to  protect  it  as  does  the  pleasure  vehicle  on  ac- 
count of  the  alleged  fact  that  in  the  commercial  vehicle  labor  is  not 
so  lar^  a  component  part  of  its  cost  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
material  purchased  as  is  the  case  in  pleasure  vehicles.  So  far  as  the 
crude  information  goes  which  we  now  possess  as  to  the  com- 
mercial vehicle  industry  it  goes  to  show  that  the  commercial 
vehicle^  made  in  the  highest  possible  class  of  workmanship  and  ma- 
terial, in  order  that  it  shall  have  the  longest  possible  life  and  least 
possible  annual  depreciation  or  cost  of  upkeep  consistent  with  the 
stage  of  the  art,  has  exactly  the  same  or  so  nearly  the  same  relation 
between  labor  and  material  that  it  is  not  possible  to  classify  it  sepa- 
ratelv  and  give  it  a  separate  tariff  from  the  pleasure  vehicle.  It 
should,  in  our  judgment,  be  in  the  same  tariff  scale  with  other  motor 
vehicles  and  be  allotted  a  45  per  cent  or  CTeater  duty,  if  the  greatest 
value  to  the  American  workman  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  development 
of  the  commercial  vehicle  industry  in  America,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
importance  to  the  entire  transportation  and  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

In  connection  herewith  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee to  the  very  free  imports  of  taxicabs  now  ^oing  on. 

The  Packard  Motor  Car  Company  is  obliged  to  ask  $3,700  for  its 
3-ton-load  capacity  truck,  and  Mr.  Henry  B.  Joy,  its  president,  states 
that  it  will  take  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  manj 
months  of  time  before  it  can  build  up  a  sufficient  demand  to  enable  it 
to  make  any  profit  whatever  at  that  price.  To-day,  the  De  Dion  Bou- 
ton  Company,  of  Paris,  is  landing  at  the  New  York  customs  a  3-ton 
truck  at  a  duty  valuation  of  about  $2,500,  which,  with  duty  and 
import  charges  of  60  per  cent  additional,  place  the  truck  on  the  New 
York  market  at  $3,750,  including  manuiacturer's  profit  and  middle- 
man's profit,  while  the  Packard  Company  has  yet  to  make  a  deduction 
from  its  price  stated  above  of  10  per  cent  to  the  dealer. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  Wyner-Huber-Eeich  letter,  addressed 
to  our  special  agent,  Mr.  James  M.  Carples,  with  reference  to  motor- 
truck prices  from  Austria.    (See  Exhibit  F.) 

Commercial  conditions  summarized  are  as  follows:  The  253 
recorded  American  manufacturers  of  automobiles  are  grouped  as 
follows : 


Michigan 39 

lUlnols 39 

Indiana 30 

Ohio 30 

Iowa T 

New  York 29 

Pennsylvania 18 

New  Jersey 4 

Maryland 2 

Massachusetts 16 

Connecticnt 4 

Rhode  Island 1 

About  80  of  these  are  marketing  a  product  that  is  of  some  im- 
portance to  the  trade.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  (25) 
have  so  far,  possibly,  made  a  commercial  name,  but  we  doubt  if  even 
20  manufacturers  can  show  a  fair  profit. 
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Missouri 12 

Wisconsin 6 

Minnesota 6 

Kansas 1 

Nebraska 2 

Colorado 1 

Californin 4 

Nevada 1 

Texas 1 

253 
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Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  machines  sold  and  the 
amoimt  of  money  invested,  it  is  a  fallacy  in  the  public  mind  that 
Uie  manufacture  of  automobiles  represents  a  ver^  large  profit  At 
least  90  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  of  automobiles  in  this  country 
are  not  to-day  making  manufacturing  profits,  and  but  few  concerns 
engaged  in  the  business  have  been  in  any  sense  successful.  This  is  not 
beoiuse  of  poor  business  management,  but  on  account  of  the  large 
amount  of  capital  required  in  the  experimental  and  development 
stages  to  bring  the  industry  to  its  present  condition  and  the  many 
unusual  risks  incident  to  the  conduct  of  a  business  of  this  character. 
The  industry  is  profitable  only  in  the  event  of  there  being  an  espe- 
cially desirable  product  combined  with  ample  capital,  skill,  and  fore- 
sight, and  a  selling  ability  properly  proportioned  to  market  a  large 
Eroduct.  A  record  of  the  development  of  the  industry  is  submitted 
erewith: 

In  1002: 

Concerns  In  business 51 

Discontinued  that  year 18 

Concerns  carried  orer  into  1903 83 

Increase  during  year 33 

In  1903: 

Ck>ncenLB  started  np 71 

Discontinued  the  same  year 30 

Goncems  carried  over  into  1904 74 

Increase  during  year 41 

In  1904: 

New  concerns  started 54 

Discontniued 40 

Concerns  carried  over  into  1905 88 

Increase  during  year 14 

In  1905: 

New  concerns 61 

Discontinued  that  year 38 

Carried  over  Into  1906 101 

Increase  during  year 13 

In  1906: 

New  concerns 43 

Discontinued 29 

Carried  over  into  1907 115 

Increase  during  year 14 

In  1907,  new  concerns 51 

106 

Note. — Of  the  51  concerns  in  business  in  1902  only  21  surTire  and  are  In 
business  to-day. 

The  foregoing  picture  of  the  vicissitudes  of  individual  concerns  is 
the  more  appreciated  by  our  manufacturers  themselves,  who  recog- 
nize the  uncertaintv  of  prolonged  success.  History  shows  many  times 
over  the  failure  of  concerns  which  have  been  successful  temporarily 
to  hold  the  gain  which  they  had  made. 

The  foregoing  record  shows :  Conceraa. 

In   business  in   1902 51 

Started  from  1902  to  1906,  inclusive 270 

Total 321 

Discontinued  during  five  years 165 

In  business  December  31,  1003 166 
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Tlie  National  Association  of  Automobile  Manufacturers  is  com- 
posed of  the  members  of  both  the  other  organizations  and  of  a 
number  of  other  manufacturers  not  affiliated  with  either  organiza- 
tion. A  copy  of  their  articles  of  agreement  is  submitted.  (Ex- 
hibit D.) 

The  American  Motor  Car  Manufacturers'  Association  is  composed 
of  44  manufacturers  who  do  not  recognize  the  validity  of  the  Selden 

Eatent.    A  copy  of  their  articles  of  agreement  is  submitted.     (Ex- 
ibit  D.) 

The  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers  is  com- 
posed of  a  group  of  30  automobile  manufacturers  of  America  who 
recognize  the  validity  of  the  Selden  patent  and  pay  royalties  there- 
under. A  copy  of  Uieir  articles  of  agreement  is  submitted.  (Ex- 
hibit D.) 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  various  articles  of  agreement  (Exhibits 
D)  above  noted  will  convince  your  committee  that  none  of  the  asso- 
dations  above  enumerated  have  anything  in  common  but  the  general 
good  and  welfare  of  the  industry ;  that  there  are  no  trade  or  price 
agreements  of  any  kind,  either  written  or  what  is  commonly  known 
as  ^^gentlemen's  agreements;"  that  there  is  no  understanding  as  to 
output,  but  that  there  is  the  keenest  competition  between  all  of  their 
members;  in  fact,  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  as  expressed  in  the  decision  m  which  one  of  these  agree- 
ments figured,  stated : 

That  the  rights  and  llabilltieB  of  the  members  of  the  Association  of  Licensed 
Automobile  Manufactures  are  controlled  by  its  articles  of  association  which 
constitute  a  contract  the  terms  and  provisions  of  which  are  binding  on  all  its 
members. 

That  the  provisions  of  the  articles  of  association  of  the  Association  of  Li- 
censed Automobile  Manufacturers  are  reasonable  and  not  opposed  to  public 
policy  or  the  law  of  the  land. 

We  urge  that  American  labor  requires  protection  bv  an  adequate 
tariff,  in  view  of  the  lower  cost  of  labor  abroad,  and  n-om  the  over- 
production of  the  European  automobile  factories,  who  have  the 
advantage  of  cheap  labor,  lower  cost  of  material,  best  American 
machinery  and  longer  experience.     (See  appendix.) 

That  the  possibility  of  undervaluation  ana  fraud  on  the  revenue  be 
prevented  by  providing  for  a  proper  or  uniform  interpretation  of 
^market  value"  (see  Exhibit  C  and  appendix),  and  we  submit 
that  in  the  jud^ent  of  your  committee  you  may  deem  it  wise  to 
reconmiend  a  higher  tarin  than  now  exists,  but  if  not  we  certainly 
urge  that  it  woula  be  wise  and  proper  to  so  provide  in  the  tariff  that 
an  additional  6  per  cent,  making  60  per  cent  in  all,  may  be  added  by 
proper  authority  upon  a  proper  and  adequate  showing  of  the  necessity 
merefor,  and  that  this  shall  be  specincally  mentioned  in  tlie  act, 
together  with  the  conditions  governing  the  necessity  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  additional  rate,  written  in  plain  language,  and  leaving 
nothing  to  the  discretion  of  administrative  officers.  That  note  be 
taken  of  the  fact  that  our  United  States  tariff  rate  as  it  exists  is  only 
10  per  cent  higher  than  the  Canadian  tariff  rate.  Even,  therefore, 
considering  Canada's  cheaper  labor,  lower  costs  of  manufacturing  in 
every  way,  yet  they  find  it  necessary  to  impose  a  tariff  rate  nearly 
equal  to  our  own,  and  further  safeguard  their  interests  by  exacting  a 
^  dumping  duty,"  which  is  graduated  to  protect  against  overproduc- 
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tion  and  special  export  prices  abroad.    This  is  all  we  ask  in  the  pre- 
vious paragraph. 

As  heretofore  stated,  automobiles  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  45  per 
cent,  and  section  19  of  the  administrative  act  provides,  in  part : 

That  whenever  imported  merchandise  is  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty 
based  upon  or  regulated  in  any  manner  by  the  value  thereof,  the  duty  shall  be 
assessed  upon  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  such  merchandise 
as  bought  and  sold  in  usual  wholesale  quantities,  at  the  time  of  exportation  to 
the  United  States,  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  from  whence  im- 
ported, and  in  the  condition  in  which  such  merchandise  is  there  bought  and 
sold  for  exportation  to  the  United  States  or  consigned  to  the  United  States  for 
sale. 

Now,  the  German  trade  agreement,  promulgated  on  April  22, 1907, 
section  A,  provides: 

Market  value  as  defined  by  section  19  of  the  customs  administrative  act 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  export  price  whenever  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise are  sold  wholly  for  export,  or  sold  in  the  home  market  only  in  limited 
quantities,  by  reason  of  which  facts  there  can  not  be  established  a  market  value 
based  upon  the  sale  of  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  in  usual  wholesale 
quantities,  packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States. 

Thus  you  will  see  that  this  foreign  trade  agreement  is  absolutely 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  law  laid  down  by  Congress. 

We  wish  to  most  urgently  protest  against  reciwocal  trade  rela- 
tions, such  as  have  been  advocated  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Miles,  chairman  of  the  tariflf  committee 
of  the  agricultural  implement  manufacturers.  It  seems  unjust  and 
unrighteous  that  it  should  be  even  considered  as  good  protective 
policy  by  Congress  to  remove  an  adequate  protective  tariff  from 
one  industry,  thus  opening  it  to  the  chance  of  destruction  by  foreign 
competition,  in  order  to  induce  some  foreign  government  to  reduce 
its  rate  of  tariflf  on  some  other  American  product,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  expansion  of  one  line  of  American  manufacture  at  the 
expense  of  another. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Miles  stated  before  the  committee  that  he  was  informed 
by  members  of  the  Government  that  satisfactory  relations  could  be 
made  with  foreign  countries  to  the  end  that  if  we  reduced  the  tariflf 
on  certain  imports  into  America,  exports  in  other  lines  of  manu- 
facture might  be  increased.  This  we  submit  would  be  more  prop- 
erly termed  "Cannibal"  reciprocity  than  true  reciprocal  trade 
relations. 

This  is  the  line,  of  thought  which  produced^  the  German  trade 
agreement,  which  we  submit  is  in  error  and  unjust  to  many  Amer- 
ican industries.  The  reduction  of  an  American  tariflf  on  an  article 
not  produced  in  America  in  order  to  secure  a  reduction  in  certain 
European  tariflfs  which  might  thus  increase  American  exports,  is 
eminently  proper  and  wise,  hut  we  submit  that  the  slaughter  of  one 
industry  for  tne  benefit  of  another  is  not  in  accordance  with  wise 
protection. 

Again,  section  11  of  the  administrative  act  provides  how  customs 
oflScers  may  arrive  at  market  value  in  case  it  is  not  ascertainable 
through  the  ordinary  channels,  but  the  German  trade  agreement, 
section  F,  provides : 

The  certificates  as  to  value  issued  by  German  chambers  of  commerce  shall 
be  accepted  by  appraisers  as  competent  evidencet  and  be  considered  by  them 
in  connection  with  such  other  evidence  as  may  be  adduced. 
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The  effect  of  this  is  to  abolish  the  le^l  requirement  of  both  sec- 
tions 19  and  11  of  the  laws  of  the  administrative  act. 

It  is  thus  clearly  possible  to  make  the  value  of  a  foreign  motor 
ear  for  iniport  purposes  any  price  which  a  foreign  chamber  of  com- 
merce will  certify  to  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  local  manufacturing 
institutions,  and  we  believe  this  mode  of  undervaluation  is  being 
used  in  other  industries  to-day,  thus  defeating  the  entire  intent  of 
the  American  protective  tariff  to  the  detriment  of  American  manu- 
facturers. 

In  closing  our  appeal  for  an  adequate  protective  tariff  and  adequate 
means  for  enforcing  the  intent  of  same  we  respectfully  submit  that 
it  is  our  desire  to  ask  only  a  sufficient  and  adequate  rate  of  tariff  and 
such  a  wise  and  proper  classification  as  will  promote  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  motor- vehicle  industry  and  those  industries  allied  with  it. 
We  believe  our  statements  and  allegations  are  correct  and  founded 
on  facts.  We  believe  in  the  sound  wisdom  of  the  tariff  protective  pol- 
icy of  our  country.  We  believe  that  tariff  revision  means  exactly 
what  it  says,  namely,  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States^  of  the  Congress,  and  of  President-elect  Taft,  to  have  the  tariff 
so  revised  as  to  justify  the  continued  upbuilding  of,  and  investment 
of  money  in,  American  industries  under  American  wage  conditions 
as  they  exist  to-day,  whether  it  may  require  increases  or  decreases  of 
rates,  or  the  maintenance  of  existing  rates. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Henry  B.  Joy, 

President  Packard  Motor  Oar  Company  and 
Chairman  Tariff  Committee  of  Association 
of  Licensed  Automobile  Afanufa^cturers. 
Benjamin  Briscoe, 

President  Maxwell-Briscoe  Motor  Company 

and  Chairman  of  Committee  of  Mwnage- 

ment  of  American  Motor  Car  Manufacture 

ers*  Association, 

(Jointly  representing  the  automobile  manufacturers  mentioned  in 

the  above  brief.) 


Exhibit  A. 

So  far  the  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  has  been  imposed  on 
automobile  imports  only  as  "  manufactures  of  metals  not  specially 
provided  for,"  without  consideration;  but  since  the  passage  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  act,  July  24, 1897,  we  show  that  the  business  has  grown 
to  such  an  extent,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  that  it  can  easily 
be  da^ed  as  an  industry,  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
items  of  commerce,  involving  the  manufacture  and  importation  of 
metal,  rubber,  leather,  wood,  hair,  silk,  wool,  glass,  and  of  many 
manufactured  accessory  articles  as  well. 

In  addition  to  the  manufacturers  of  automobiles  proper,  there  are 
upward  of  4,000  concerns,  individuals,  corporations,  etc.,  representing 
the  allied  industries.  No  accurate  data  has  existed  as  to  the  number 
of  people  employed  or  the  value  of  their  business  done,  but  it  is 
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hoped  to  be  able  to  submit  facts  covering  this  as  a  result  of  direct 
inquiries  recently  sent  to  each  of  these  concerns,  from  whom  replies 
are  now  being  received  and  compiled,  and  this  data  will  be  later  sub- 
mitted to  your  honorable  committee. 


GzuiBiT  B. 

Forei^  cars  can  be  made  cheaper  than  American,  due  to  the  dif- 
ference m  the  cost  of  labor  and  material,  as  we  prove  by  the  figures 
shown  here. 

The  rate  of  wages  in  the  automobile  industry  in  France,  Italjr,  Bel- 
gium, and  Austria  is  very  low  as  compared  to  America,  averaging  as 
follows: 

[Per  hoar  In  cents.] 


Ftanoe. 

Aostria 
and  Italy. 

Belgium. 

Amolea. 

Blackflmltbii 

U 

9.6 
U 
12 
12 

9 

a6 

0.5 
9 
10 
7 

10 
10 

28.1 

Machinifti 

25 

Ammmblfn 

34.6 

83 

Electrical 

26 

Cftrpf^nteni. .... 

0 

1RI.4 

Api^ntices..... 

2 

(•) 

a  Half  pay  while  learning. 


Apprentices  in  France  are  compelled  to  serve  without  pay  two  and 
one-half  to  three  years.  Compare  this  with  the  rate  of  wages  in  the 
United  States,  where  all  except  laborers  and  apprentices  receive  from 
11  cents  as  the  lowest  rate  to  41.6  cents  as  the  highest  rate  per  hour. 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  leading 
factories  of  this  country: 


DepartmentB. 


Highest 

Lowest 

Averaga 

rata. 

rata. 

eaminga. 

OmU. 

Oentt. 

OtnU. 

27.6 

17.6 

98.1 

88.8 

16 

22.6 

26 

12.6 

20.8 

80 

12.6 

24.6 

22.6 

U 

20.4 

20 

90 

19.9 

26 

U 

28.7 

82.6 

17.6 

27.6 

80 

17.6 

26 

82.6 

U 

26.4 

80 

12.6 

ZLl 

80 

17.6 

26.8 

22.6 

17.6 

20.6 

89 

22.6 

89.8 

41.6 

19 

88 

28 

12.6 

29.8 

83.8 

12.6 

28.9 

88.3 

1&6 

24.4 

82.5 

16 

24.9 

27.6 

U 

96.4 

MiLNUFACTURIirO. 

Aatomatic  machines 

Bench 

Brazing 

Case  harden 

Drill  pre« 

Filing 

Grinding 

Latha,  first 

Lathe,  second 

Nickel  plate 

Milling 

Semiautomatic  machines 

Sandblast 

Tinsmith 

Tool  makers 

Turret  lathes 

IBBEKBUNO. 

Chasris  asMmbl  J 

Final  aasembly 

Motor  assemUy 

Fitting 
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Hlfhest 
imte. 

Lowest 

mte. 

Ayenge 
eAmizicB. 

BODY  DSPABTMKNT. 

Genu. 
86 
26 
80.5 
26 
4L8 
SO 
85 
87.5 
83.8 

28 

86 

26 

88.8 

20 

80 

26.1 

80 

20 

44.6 

20 

18.6 

OaUa. 
20 
20 
16 
19.5 
22.2 
16 
16 
14 
28.25 

22.5 

22.26 

25 

10 

16.6 

20 

17.9 

28 

16 

20 

16 

18.6 

CMi. 
28.1 

BodyiliDff 

24.5 

R*5ly  flttlmr 

26.7 

Bodyiliir...... .....  

24 

MjShni 

81.5 

n^i^f^ff  rooff D 

26.7 

Pafnt^^i  4lli«b 

29.8 

81.6 

WiMtinuJdiig 

88 

KDCBLLAiriOUB. 

Wflohen 

25 

Qupmiten 

88.4 

la^S^inl             

26 

riMMMtlmi 

20.8 

iSSSm     r                    7 ;;;;;; ;:;;;:   ;::; 

19 

HniwrtgM ,..r,.T    ...... 

28.4 

p^iif  fii  ajjHl  coke  pmwrn 

20.8 

fUpaimum 

29 

Stdekmeii 

19.7 

Motor  tdtera 

81.7 

Tool  iftonfft  in#n 

19 

WMchBM 

18.5 

Oeneral  averageB. 

CflBtH 

Manufiictarliif  departmeat 26 

Amembling  department 24.6 

Body  department 27.6 

MlBceUaneons  department 28.7 

Average  paid  foremen. 

ManqfHCtDrlng  department > 49.7 

AsBembling  department 27.6 

Body  department 53.8 

The  schedule  shows  a  difference  of  150  per  cent  in  the  compara- 
iive  cost  of  the  skilled  labor  employed  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

We  have  compiled  for  your  committee  the  following  information* 
In  eight  of  the  leading  and  important  American  factories,  employing 
11,400  men,  and  84  factories  m  Europe,  employing  10,847  men,  the 
average  pay  person  per  year  is  as  follows: 


OommeielAl  employee! 
Technical  employees .. 


This  shows  that  the  workmen  in  American  factories  are  paid  two 
and  one-half  times  approximately  what  they  get  for  the  same  work 
in  the  same  kind  of  victories  in  Europe.  Tecmiical  employees  in  the 
American  factories  receive  approximately  twice  what  they  do  in 
Europe,  and  commercial  employees  receive  about  one  and  three-fifths 
times  what  they  do  in  Europe. 

Tlie  following  schedule  shows  the  averaged  percentage  of  produc- 
tion cost  taken  from  8  American  factories  that  produce  cars  between 
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$500  and  $4,500  in  value,  against  34  European  factories  also  producing 
different  priced  machines: 


Sorope. 

;*er(>enUtfe  of  production  co«t  chaigeable  to- 
wages   80.1  80.6 

Salaries 6.2  6.0 

Materials  for  plant 6.4  8.7 

Materials 69.3  60.8 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  compiling  correct  comparative 
data.  At  different  factories  in  the  United  States  there  is  always  a 
difference  regarding  the  complete  manufacture,  as  distinguished  from 
the  assembling  of  parts,  evidenced  in  the  various  tables  submitted  by 
a  lower  labor  cost  of  production  in  assembling  plants,  but  a  higher 
cost  of  material.  It  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  however, 
that  in  this  higher  cost  of  finished  material  labor,  and  the  profit  on 
labor  have  already  been  included. 


Exhibit  C. 

Valuations  and  undervaluations,  or  what  actually  represents 
**  market  value,"  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  to  be  consid- 
ered, and  the  figures  in  this  statement  show  remarkable  fluctuations 
in  a  period  of  twelve  months. 

In  1907  a  24/40-fiat  Italian  car  sold  at  a  list  price  of  17,600  francs. 
The  best  discount  obtainable  at  that  time  was  20  per  cent,  and  duty 
was  assessed  on  the  net  price  of  14,000  francs  as  the  market  value  of 
this  machine. 

In  1908  the  same  machine,  with  new  improvements  making  it  more 
up-to-date,  has  been  reduced  6,000  francs  in  price  and  is  brought 
into  this  country  at  a  market  value  of  8,000  francs.  About  150  of 
these  machines  have  already  been  sold  in  America,  and  if  the  im- 
porter chooses  he  can  sell  this  car  for  less  than  $4,000,  with  a  body 
and  tires,  in  this  country,  duty  and  freight  paid,  and  make  a  larger 
margin  of  profit  than  our  American  manufacturers. 

In  1907  tne  Isotta-Fraschini,  28/35  horsepower,  an  Italian  car,  was 
listed  abroad  at  18,000  francs,  the  best  discount  obtainable  at  that 
time  being  20  per  cent,  and  those  machines  entered  this  country  at  a 
market  value  of  14,400  francs,  on  which  price  duty  was  assessed. 

In  1908  the  same  people  made  a  car  of  increased  horsepower,  40/45, 
which  they  reduced  to  the  list  price  of  18,000  francs  and  increased 
the  discount  to  25  per  cent,  making  the  market  value  13,500  francs,  a 
difference  of  900  francs  for  a  larger  and  better  car,  and  enabled 
them  to  compete  with  and  undersell  our  American  manufacturers 
who  make  the  same  class  of  goods. 
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Ih  1907  the  Kochet-Schneider,  a  French  car,  was  imported  at  the 
following  prices: 

Francs. 

16/24 12, 600 

30 18.500 

40 24.000 

List  prices,  less  20  per  cent  to  agents. 

In  1908  they  have  reduced  the  price  of  the  16/24  to  12,000  francs, 
their  30  to  18,000  francs,  and  on  these  two  sizes  have  increased  the  dis- 
count to  30  per  cent  The  40-horsepower  car  this  year  is  being  made 
with  six  cylinders  at  the  same  list  price,  with  a  discount  of  40  per 
cent 

The  Berliet,  a  French  car,  in  1907,  40  horsepower,  was  listed  at 
18,000  francs. 

In  1908  they  have  reduced  the  price  to  16,000  francs  and  the  dis- 
count has  been  increased  5  per  cent 

In  1907  the  Panhard,  a  French  car,  24  horsepower  was  listed  at 
20,000  francs,  and  the  35  horsepower  at  26,000  francs,  less  a  discount 
of  16  per  cent 

In  1908  they  have  reduced  the  prices  to  14,500  francs  list  for  the  24 
horsepower,  a  difference  of  5,500  francs,  and  to  19,000  francs  for  the 
35  horsepower,  a  difference  of  7,000  francs,  and  increased  the  dis- 
count to  20  per  cent 

In  1908  a  Benz  car,  40  horsepower,  with  bod^  and  tires,  made  in 
Mannheim,  Germany,  entered  the  port  of  New  York  at  a  market  value 
of  12,000  marks.  The  list  price  of  this  car  in  France  is  25,000  francs, 
and  in  Germany  20,000  marks  for  the  chassis  only  with  tires.  This 
must  represent  a  special  export  discount  of  40  per  cent,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  value  or  the  body,  which  was  evidently  not  considered. 


Exhibit  D. 

Imports  have  constantly  increased  and  the  price  per  vehicle  de- 
creased, and  our  figures  in  this  statement  will  show  an  enormous 
drop  in  average  value  in  a  period  of  five  years.  This  also  shows  the 
very  free  importation  of  motor  vehicles  under  the  existing  tariff 
rate,  and  the  value  as  a  revenue  producer. 

The  approximate  number  of  new  vehicles  that  entered  this  port 
(New  York)  during  the  calendar  periods  of  1904  and  1908,  respec- 
tively, were  approximately  valued  as  follows : 


Tear. 

Number. 

Valae. 

Average 
▼Blue. 

2901                

605 
1,0*4 

$5,000,000 
2,200,000 

$8,265 

IflM  /nf n»  monthB^ . .  -   - - 

2,100 
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The  oiBcial  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
show  as  follows: 

IMPORTS  FOR  FISCAL  TBAB  1006. 


AntomotiaeB. 

Farts  of, 
▼alue. 

T^AmL 

Nnmber. 

Valne. 

Belrlvm 

6 

820 
86 

n 

1 

IT 
77 

814,020 

2,806,896 

860  262 

270,794 

1,544 

45,890 

814,198 

862,025 
14,066 
15^588 

Fnin<M.....> 

QflrmanY 

itSyv!:;;;:::;;;::::::::;::::;:::;::::::::;::!::;;::::: 

NetberlandB 

Bwitserland ,...,,rr,.r .,,,,, 

8,833 
18,666 

UnltfKl  Kingdom 

1.0« 

9 
8 

8.818,691 

18,100 

500 

17,814 

400,469 

OftnadA ...,T,  -,.-,,, ,rr ..... ... 

Brltiflh  West  IndlM 

Caba 

46 

1.106 

8,844,506 

400,614 

94,245,019 

IMPORTS  FOR  FISCAL  TEAR  1907. 


Belgium 

Fiance 

Cteimanj 

Italv 

Netherlands 

Switierland 

United  Kingdom . 


Britlah  West  Indies. 
Cuba 


10 
841 

a 

144 
1 
7 

108 


1,167 
7 


1,176 


828.687 

2,940.887 

262,062 

420,154 

1,166 

19.414 

847,758 


4,009,520 
20,775 


10,730 


4,041,025 


13,186 
696,820 
151,403 

41,568 


878 
7,890 


801,254 


84,842,279 


EXPORTS  TO  EUROPE. 


1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Automobiles 

81,428,4U 

81,796,608 

12,665.666 

186,411 

Pitrts 

Total 

2,742,066 

RdSUMlb. 


Imports  from  Europe,  1906 

Exports  to  Europe,   1006 

Imports  from  Europe,   1907 

Exports  to  Europe,  1007 


$4, 214,  oeo 

1,  796,  603 

4,  842,  279 

2,742.066 


lAat  of  foreign  cars  entered  at  New  York  during  the  year  1907, 


Darracq 

Renault 

Mercedes 

Fiat 

C.  O.  V 

Panhard 

Delahaye 

Rochet-Schneider . 

HotchklBS 

De  Dietrich 

Clement 

Itala 

Pllaln 


226 
214 
139 
92 
87 
83 
62 
63 
83 
28 
26 
21 
20 


Isotta-Fraschlnl 

De  Laanay-BellevlUe . 

Blanch! 

Bollee 

Westlnghouse 

De  Dion 

Mors 

Motobloc 

Rolls  Royce 

Brasler 

Berllet 

Martini 

La  Bulre 


10 

19 

17 

17 

18 

IS 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

t 

6 
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Lht  of  foret^  emn  entered  •!  Hew  Terk  durtno  eleven  numth$  of  jt907— Cont'd. 


Jtopermnto  (Pnmel) 
Napfor 

Ootdn-Deflgoattea  .. 

BkigUMi  Daimlor 

ArgyU 


Weicel 

Gobron-Brlllle 

Krl«tv  Mectrlc— 
ArgoM  


Benz 

Trl-Car 

Zust 

Gallia   Blectric- 

DecauYlUe 

Homber 

MiflcellJineous 


16 


Total 


1,800 


LUi  of  foreign  care  entered  at  New  York  during  eleven  mantht  of  1908, 


Damcq 418 

Benanlt 244 


Plat 

Mercedes 

Panhard 

Iflotta-Fraflchini 

Itala 

Hotchklfla 

De  Dietricb 

Lancia 

a  o-  V 

De  Laagnay-Belleyllle 

De  Dion 

Bochet-Sclineider 

8.  P.  O 

Znat 

Blanchi 

Delahaje , 

BerUet 

Westinsbonae 

Bens 

Caement 

Mors 

Napier 

La  Bnire 

BoUee 


149 


40 

24 

22 

19 

18 

16 

14 

12 

11 

11 

9 

9 

8 

7 

6 

6 

6 

4 

4 

8 

8 


Brasier 

BCartlnl 

Saiirer 

Humber 

Sizalre-Naudin  ... 

Spyker 

Maja 

Chenard-Walcker  - 
Aries 


Piccard-Pictet 

Achenbacb-Hexe  . 

Passe  Partout 

Protos 

Werner 

Motobloc 

Oottin-Desgouttes 

Gobron-Brlllle 

Argyll 

Royal 

Peugeot  (Lion)  — 

Bolls  Royce 

S.  P.  A 

Saflr 

Miscellaneous 


8 
8 
8 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Total 1, 259 


Exhibit  S. 

American  manufacturers  must  pay  more  to  manufacture  like  ar- 
ticles and  the  American  workman  receives  a  much  higher  average 
pay.  This  is  shown  here  in  a  comparative  statement  made  by  two 
American  manufacturers,  one  of  a  high-priced  and  the  other  of  a 
moderate-priced  automobile,  who  have  ^ven  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction ox  their  reroective  vehicles  in  this  country  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  same  venicle  manufactured  abroad. 

We  submit  a  comparison  of  tariff  at  65  per  cent  as  against  tariff 
at  45  per  cent: 

Tariff  65  per  cent. 

Take  an  American  car  costing  to  manufacture $2, 000 

Using  60  per  cent  as  European  cost 1, 200 

Add  66  per  cent  duty $780 

Add  B  per  (tat  freii^t  and  import  charges 60 

840 

Giying  102  per  cent  American  cost 2,040 

Thus  flTiag  the  American  manufacturer  a  2  per  cent  margin  of  protec- 
tlcm  of       ■  40 
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Tariff  45  per  cent. 
Take  an  American  car  costing  to  manufacture $1,000 

Using  66  per  cent  as  European  cost OSO 

Add  45  per  cent  duty $292.50 

Add  6  per  cent  freight  and  import  charges 32.50 

826 

GiTing  07i  per  cent  American  cost ©75 

Thus  giving  the  foreigner  an  advantage  of  21  per  cent 25 

And  for  your  further  consideration  we  submit  a  comparative  illus- 
tration showing  the  diflference  in  cost  of  production  and  profit  be- 
tween a  foreign  car  and  an  American  car,  citing  in  this  instance  the 
actual  make  of  car  and  the  actual  price : 

Packard  SO-horsepower  chassis,  without  tires: 

Factory  cost,  without  overhead,  administration,  advertising,  rent, 
or  manufacturer's  profit $2,820 

Flat  40-horsepower  chassis,  without  tires: 

New  York  customs  entry  value,  Including  manufacturer's  profit 1, 000 

Add  45  per  cent  duty $720 

Add  5  per  cent  freight  and  Import  charges 80 

800 

2,400 

Packard  margin  In  which  to  find  profit 80 

Packard  30-horsepower  chassis,  without  tires: 

Cost  without  overhead,  administration,  advertising,  rent,  or  manu- 
facturer's profit $2, 320 

If  manufactured  in  Italy  at  00  per  cent  cost,  cost  would  be 1, 392 

If  manufactured'  in  Italy  at  65  per  cent  cost,  cost  would  be 1, 608 

Comparing  with  Fiat  40-horsepower,  customs  entry  valuer  including 

manufacturer's  profit 1, 600 

Profit  if  manufactured  at  60  per  cent  cost 206 

Profit  If  manufactured  at  65  per  cent  cost 92 


Maxwell  Briscoe  Motor  Company, 
Tarn/town^  N.  Z.,  December  lOy  1908. 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Joy  and  Tariff  Committee  of  Automobilb  Manxt- 

FACTURERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Dear  Sir  and  Gentlemen  :  Conforming  to  the  suggestion  made  at 
a  meeting  of  your  committee  that  this  company  (The  Maxwell- 
Briscoe  Motor  Company)  furnishes  you  with  facts  and  information 
specifically  setting  forth  its  experience,  etc.,  we  accordingly  give  you 
below  information  as  to  our  cost  of  manufacturing,  which  we  are  will- 
ing you  should  present  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  tiie 
House  of  Representatives,  in  order  that  they  may  have  before  them 
definite  facts  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  the  moderate-priced 
automobiles. 

We  manufacture  the  Maxwell  line  of  automobiles,  comprising  the 
following  models: 

Model  A,  A  10-horsepower,  two-cylinder,  two-passenger,  retailing 
at  $500. 

Model  LD.  A  14-horsepower,  two-cylinder,  two-passenger,  retailing 
at  $825. 
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Model  HD.  A  20-horsepower,  two-cylinder,  five-passenger,  retail- 
ing at  $1,450. 

Model  DA,  A  30-horsepower,  four-cylinder,  five-passenger,  retail- 
ing at  $1,750. 

All  above  complete  with  tires. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  make  various  modifications  of  these 
same  models,  which  are  furnished  with  more  or  les^  equipment,  but 
the  above  models  comprise  the  real  basis  of  the  line. 

The  model  A  car  we  are  making  for  the  first  time  this  season.  We 
sell  it  at  $450  to  the  trade — at  present  it  costs  us  to  manufacture  $393. 
We  expect,  through  the  development  of  special  machinery  upon  which 
we  are  working  and  by  applying  to  it  certain  economies  in  manufac- 
turing, to  be  able  to  reduce  its  cost  about  5  per  cent. 

The  model  LD  we  have  manufactured  tor  four  seasons,  having 
made  over  8,000  of  them  in  all.    This  car  retails  at  $825 — our  selling 

Srioe  to  the  trade  is  $6C0.    Our  profit  for  the  past  year  on  a  pro- 
uction  of  2,552  averaged  $86  each  on  this  model. 
Having,  as  we  say,  made  this  car  for  four  years,  our  facilities  for 
producing  it  are  complete  and  our  experience  thorough.    Figures  re- 
lating to  its  cost,  therefore,  may  consistently  be  taken  as  a  good  rep- 
resentation of  the  moderate-priced  car  as  a  class. 
The  cost  of  the  car  we  itemize  in  general  as  follows: 


Details. 


Amount. 


Per  cent. 


Waflree 

BalaHes 

Material  tised  In  operation  of  plant 
Materlnl  In  product 

Total , 


1201.00 

42.00 

20.00 

311.00 


574.00 


85.0 
7.8 
3.5 

54.2 


Being  the  cost  of  LD  car  as  made  in  America. 
The  labor  element  in  the  above  cost  is  based  on  the  following  sched- 
ule, which  shows  our  actual  wage  cost  to-day : 

Factory  No.  5,  pay  roll  summary,  week  ending  November  24, 1908. 


Department, 


Number 
of  men. 


Avera^ 
hour 
rate. 


Amount 


Ko.  L  Machine  shop 

Kg.  2.  Body  metal 

Ko.8.  Frame 

Ko.  4.  Paint  and  enamel 

Ko.  6.  Trimming 

Ko.  6.  Anembly,  motors 

Ko.7.  BlacksiniUi 

Ko.  9.  Krectlnc 

No.  10.  Polish 

NO.U.  Brus 

Kal2.  Testing 

Mo.  IS.  Body  wood 

Ko.  14.  Axle 

Kal&.  Repair 

KO.IA.  Finlshlna 

No.  17.  BodT  molding . . . 

FIsctory,  sautry 

General  labor 

Tool  department 

Fattens  department 

Total 


168 
67 
25 
18 
15 
74 
26 
12 

9 
12 

6 
18 
17 
18 

8 
10 
16 
118 
46 
12 


10.288 
.289 
.222 
.297 
.289 
.247 
.268 
.248 
.290 
.284 
.239 
.806 
.279 
.247 
.261 
.212 
.830 
.284 
.8^3 
.874 


$1,597.22 

7S6.56 

274.26 

237.10 

213.67 

911.66 

242.86 

212.27 

.  126.57 

178.36 

61.16 

192.98 

206.88 

132.46 

78.84 

94.78 

269.20 

2,779.34 

916.71 

202.82 


676 


271   9.714.01 
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From  investigation  we  learn  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  Italy  is  as 
follows: 

Atence 
Departments:  hoar  rate. 

Blacksmith |0. 085 

MachlnlBt .065 

Assembling •  00 

Pattern .  10 

Electrical .  07 

Carpenters .09 

General  help .  03 

In  consequence  of  this  difference  in  conditions  as  between  Europe 
and  America  we  could  produce  this  car,  if  we  made  it  in  Italy  and 
hired  Italian  workmen,  for  the  following  cost: 

Labor $81 

Salaries 42 

Materials  for  operation  of  plant 20 

Biaterials  In  product 218 

Total 381 

Oost  of  LD  car  made  In  ESurope. 

This,  you  will  note,  calculates  the  cost  of  material  at  70  per  cent  of 
the  cost  as  bought  in  America.  We  use  no  foreign  material  whatso- 
ever and  have  never,  therefore,  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  cost  of 
material  if  bought  in  Europe.  We  have,  however,  oeen  informed 
that  the  average  cost  of  material  such  as  we  use  in  the  construction  of 
our  automobiles  is  from  25  to  35  per  cent  lower  in  Europe  than  in 
the  United  States.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  probably  luive 
before  them  data  that  gives  them  complete  information  on  Hiis 
matter. 

The  labor  figures  that  we  present  to  you  are  based  solely  upon 
what  we  know  to  be  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  in  Italy  and 
what  labor  is  now  costing  us  in  the  United  States. 

We  present  another  table  which  shows  what  we  could  produce  our 
model  jLD  car  for,  provided  we  did  all  the  metal  work — ^that  is,  the 
blacksmith  work,  the  machine  work,  and  the  assembly  work  at  Italian 
labor  cost,  and  shipped  the  motors  and  axles  to  this  country  and  here 
assembled  them  into  a  complete  car. 

Materials  bought  in  Euroi)e |218 

Labor  on  parts  made  in  Italy 76 

Assembling  parts  in  America 12 

Materials  for  operation  of  plant 20 

Salaries 42 

Total 868 

Cost  of  LD  car  if  made  in  Europe  and  assembled  in  the  United  Statea 

If  the  tariff  is  levied  as  a  "  protective  "  tariff,  then  we  assume  we 
have  the  right  to  expect  that  such  a  rate  of  duty  will  be  established 
as  will  cover  the  dinerence  between  what  we  can  produce  our  goods 
for  in  a  foreign  country  and  what  it  actually  costs  us  to  produce 
them  in  our  own  country. 

Therefore,  if  this  is  still  the  theorjr  actuating  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  then  it  is  seen  that  to  afford 

f)rotection  in  this  industry  it  is  necessary  that  the  rate  should  be  at 
east  51  per  cent. 

We  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  also  that  the  labor  oost 
of  moderate-priced  automobiles  is  greater  proportionately  than  in  the 
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higher  priced  cars,  for  the  material  in  moderate-priced  cars  costs  less 
in  proportion  to  the  labor  than  it  does  in  the  higher  priced  cara 

For  mstance,  our  labor  cost  is  35  per  cent,  while  our  material  cost — 
that  is,  the  material  entering  into  the  automobile  itself — ^is  54.2  per 
cent.  Take  it  in  the  case  of  a  higher  priced  automobile — ^f  or  instance, 
the  Packard — the  labor  cost  is  31.8  per  cent,  while  the  material  cost  is 
60.6  per  cent 

The  workmen,  therefore,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  low-priced 
cars  need  a  protective  tariff  to  an  even  greater  degree  than  tiie  manu- 
facturer of  the  higher  priced  cars. 

It  might  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  say  here  that  I  have,  through  the 
manager  of  the  American  Motor  Car  Manufacturers'  Association. 
ccHnmunicated  with  all  of  its  members,  and  that  both  as  a  member  oi 
your  committee  and  representing  that  association,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  association,  I  am  authorized  to  request  on  their  part  a  retention 
of  at  least  the  present  duty. 

The  figures  tnat  I  give  are  indicative  of  the  experience  of  the  Max- 
weU-Briscoe  Motor  Company  only,  and  are  not  presented  for  or  on 
the  part  of  any  other  concern,  but  are  a  compilation  of  its  records 
solely. 

My  opinion  is,  however,  that  they  represent  the  average  condition 
confronting  the  manufacturers  of  moaerate-priced  cars,  this  being 
fair  to  assume,  as  the  Maxwell-Briscoe  Motor  Company  is  one  of  the 
lar£;e  producers,  which  it  could  not  be  were  it  operating  under  an 
unnivorable  cost. 

We  have  understood  that  the  French,  German,  and  Italian  manu- 
facturers are  preparing  to  produce  large  (juantities  of  low-priced 
automobiles  with  which  to  invade  the  American  market.  If  such  is 
the  case,  particularly  should  the  present  rate  be  reduced,  a  complete 
readjustment  of  wages  in  the  automobile  industry  would  be  necessary, 
the  only  alternative  being  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  move 
the  whole,  or  at  least  a  part,  of  his  manufacturing  operations  to  such 
countries  as  will  put  him  in  touch  with  competitive  labor  conditions. 

We  have  endeavored  in  this  communication  to  give  nothing  but 
actual  facts,  as  to  the  proof  of  which  we  are  willing  at  any  time  to 
furnish  documentary  evidence  in  the  shape  of  our  pay  rolls  and  work- 
men's wage  vouchers. 

Tours,  very  truly,  Maxwbll-Briscob  Motor  Co., 

Benjamin  Briscoe, 
President  and  General  Manager, 


ExHiBrr  F. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  refute  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Sherrill,  representative  of  the  Importers'  Automobile  Salon, 
before  yonr  honorable  committee  on  Friday,  November  27,  1908. 

1.  Mr.  Sherrill  states  that  90  per  cent  of  the  foreign  automobiles 
arrive  in  this  country  in  an  unfinished  condition,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  add  many  machine  parts  in  this  country  to  complete  the  vehicle. 

To  refute  this  statement  we  refer  you  to  the  attached  photograph, 
marked  ^'  No.  V  showing  the  so-called  naked  Fiat  chassis  as  exhib- 
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ited  by  the  manufacturer  at  the  Paris  automobile  show  in  Dec^nber, 
1907.  The  hood  has  been  removed,  but  the  car  is  delivered  complete, 
with  the  exception  of  the  running  board,  footboard,  and  mud  guards, 
and  this  is  the  customary  trade  understanding  amone;st  the  majority 
of  the  continental  makers  as  to  the  equipment  of  a  chassis. 

2.  Mr.  Sherrill  states  that  in  four  jrears,  ending  June  30,  1908,  of 
the  almost  $17,000,000  worth  of  foreign-made  chassis  entered  at  the 

Eort  of  New  York  alone  90  per  cent  went  to  American  carriage 
uilders  to  have  American  bodies  built. 

We  reply  to  this  by  stating  that  in  the  last  twelve  months  (from 
November,  1907,  to  November,  1908)  out  of  1,583  machines  imported 
at  New  York  alone  900  had  foreign-made  bodies. 

3.  Mr.  Sherrill  states  that  the  reports  of  Capt.  Grodfrey  L.  Car- 
din  are  valuable  because  they  show  that  the  Fiat  Company  has 
imported  $200,000  worth  of  Ainerican  machinery  and  the  Hotchkiss 
Company  $175,000  worth  of  machinery,  and  we  volunteer  to  supple- 
ment this  statement  by  adding  another  $1,750,000  worth  of  up-to- 
date  American  automobile  machinery  in  use  by  the  continental  manu- 
facturers at  present 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Sherrill  that  Captain  Cardin's  figures  are  valu- 
able^ because  they  bear  out  our  contention  that,  with  skilled  labor 
costmg  us  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  here  as  it  does  abroad, 
the  very  fact  that  they  employ  the  same  up-to-date  machinery  as 
we  do  here  must  prove  to  your  committee  the  necessity  for  protecting 
the  wages  we  pay. 

4.  Mr.  Sherrill  forgot  to  state  that  French  motor-car  manufac- 
^turers,  which  until  two  years  ago  led  the  world  in  the  production 

of  the  motor  vehicle,  have  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  American 
tool  machinery  is  being  imported  to  the  Continent,  and  have  within 
a  year  organized  a  machine-tool  manufactory  for  self-protection. 
For  full  particulars  regarding  this  we  refer  your  committee  to  the 
Special  Consular  Eeports,  Volume  XL,  page  17  (Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor) .  The  object  of  this  factory,  ably  stated  by 
Consul-General  Mason,  of  Paris,  is  to  have  French  manufacturers 
economize  at  every  point.    He  also  states: 

This  will  create  the  most  dangerous  competition  that  the  machine-tool  makers 
of  America  have  ever  been  called  to  meet  in  France.  The  import  duty  on 
such  machinery  ranges  from  17  to  70  francs  per  100  kilograms  ($3.28 -to  $13.51 
per  220  pounds),  according  to  weight  of  machine,  but  the  French  tariff  is  a 
flexible  enactment  and  can  be  modified  to  meet  any  existing  or  future  relation 
between  home  supply  and  actual  demand. 

6.  Mr.  Sherrill  stated  that  the  difference  between  the  scale  of  wages 
abroad  and  in  the  United  States  is  from  30  per  cent  to  33  per  cent  for 
the  same  grade  of  work — that  much  lower  tnere  than  here. 

Our  answer  to  this  is  found  in  Exhibits  C  and  D,  and  the  figures 
stated  there  have  been  compiled  by  Mr.  James  M.  Uarples,  our  own 
expert,  who  has  visited  the  different  factories  abroad,  and  your  com- 
mittee will,  we  think,  find  them  conservative  when  compared  with 
the  reports  of  the  United  States  special  and  confidential  agents,  who 
may  have  from  time  to  time  submitted  information  on  this  subject. 

We  refer  your  committee  to  a  clipping  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  October  18,  1908,  of  an  article  written  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Hollander, 
the  vice-president  of  the  Fiat  Automobile  Company  of  Ajnerica,  who 
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employed  Mr.  Sherrill  to  appear  before  your  committee.    We  quote 
the  ninth  paragraph  of  this  article : 

Aside  from  the  question  of  the  quality  of  this  workmanship  is  the  very  great 
qaestion  of  the  wages  paid  abroad,  where  living  expenses  are  correspondingly 
lower.  The  best  grade  of  foreign  skilled  labor  costs  from  one-half  to  one-third 
what  it  does  in  America,  and  yet  these  artisans  can  live  as  well. 

6.  Mr.  Sherrill  states  that  the  statement  generally  circulated 
throughout  this  country  by  American  automobfle  companies  to  the 
effect  that  a  great  deal  of  the  work  in  foreign  factories  is  performed 
by  apprentices  who  receive  no  pay  is  not  true,  and  he  takes  occasion 
to  refute  the  statement. 

We  refer  your  committee  in  answer  to  this  to  the  statistics  com- 
piled by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  the  special 
report  of  Consul  J.  E.  Dunning,  of  Milan,  Italy,  on  pages  21  and  22 
of  Volume  XL,  called  "  Motor  machines."  AVe  also  refer  you  again 
to  the  article  written  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Hollander  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  October  18,  1908.  In  the  eighth  paragraph  of  this  article,  which 
we  quote  below,  Mr.  Hollander  considers  the  apprentice  question  even 
of  greater  importance  than  the  question  of  material,  and  dwells  on 
the  fact  that  as  many  as  seven  years'  service  as  apprentice  is  necessary 
before  the  workman  abroad  can  really  be  considered  skilled  and  enjoy 
full  pay,  and  takes  occasion  to  compare  this  with  the  American  trades- 
union  system,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter.    We  quote : 

Important  as  is  the  question  of  materials,  still  the  question  of  workmanship  la 
possibly  of  even  greater  importance.  It  will  not  be  denied  by  any  American 
who  has  traveled  in  Europe  or  studied  industrial  conditions  obtaining  there 
that  the  "apprenticeship"  still  exists  in  all  European  countries.  While  this 
system  may  vary  somewhat  in  the  different  localities,  it  may  be  generally  ac- 
cepted that  the  seven-year  apprenticeship  is  a  safe  average  for  most  countries. 
This  means  that  a  young  man  desirous  of  learning  a  trade  or  industry  is  ex- 
pected to  devote  the  first  seven  years  of  his  service  without  pay  or  remunera- 
tion, and  In  some  countries,  notably  England,  fathers  frequently  pay  a  weU- 
established  concern  a  nominal  sum  per  year  for  the  training  of  their  sons  in 
their  employment.  Such  a  condition  as  this  means  that  when  a  young  man  Is 
finally  put  on  the  pay  roll  he  has  had  seven  years  of  the  best  experience,  and  is 
well  worth  the  wages  he  will  then  receive,  as  the  quality  of  the  workmanship 
he  can  give  to  his  employer  is  of  the  very  highest  order  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 
In  America  a  man  may  have  been  a  plumber,  a  gas  fitter,  a  carpenter,  or  even 
a  cobbler,  and  if  he  desires  to  enter  an  automobile  factory  he  rapidly  becomes  a 
member  of  the  trade  union,  and  within  six  months  he  expects  to  draw  the  same 
wages  as  his  bench  companion,  who  may  have  been  serving  six  years  in  the 
same  capacity,  and  should  there  be  any  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  his  employer  to 
meet  this  demand  it  is  a  question  that  the  union  will  very  promptly  undertake 
to  regulate,  and  this  not  only  in  the  automobile  industry,  but  in  every  other 
manufacturing  pursuit  in  this  country. 

7.  Mr.  Sherrill  states  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  automobiles 
would  result  in  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  selling  price  of  all 
automobiles,  whether  of  home  or  foreign  manufacture. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Sherrill  that  if  the  tariff  is  reduced  we  will 
be  compelled  to  reduce  our  prices,  and  in  order  to  do  this  with  profit 
it  will  necessitate  a  large  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to 
skilled  labor  and  in  the  price  of  materials,  and  this  is  impossible,  as 
there  would  have  to  be  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages 
in  aU  the  industries  allied  and  interested. 

8.  Mr.  Sherrill's  statement  that  the  Association  of  Licensed  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  and  the  American  Motor  Car  Manufacturers' 
Association  were  trusts  and  dictated  prices  are  absolutely  without 
foundation  in  fact. 
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9.  Mr.  Sherrill  states  that  there  are  no  low-grade  machines 
imported. 

We  answer  this  hj  stating  that  the  average  horsepower  of 
machines  imported  during  1906  was  35,  and  the  average  value  about 
$3,800  per  car,  while  in  1908  the  figures  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
we  think,  will  show  a  decrease  in  horsepower  to  less  than  18,  and  the 
average  value  has  been  lowered  to  less  than  $1,600.  And  that  the 
end  is  not  yet  in  si^ht  is  evidenced  by  the  reports  just  published  re- 
garding the  Olynapia  Show  in  London  and  the  French  Automobile 
Exhibition  in  Paris,  in  which  all  correspondents  concur  in  stating  that 
the  feature  of  the  expositions  is  the  large  number  of  low-priced  small- 
power  machines. 

Of  over  750  automobiles  imported  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
80  per  cent  were  landed  in  this  country  completely  equipped  with 
body,  tires,  lamps,  horns,  tools,  and  other  equipment,  auty  and 
charges  paid,  at  less  than  $1,800 ;  the  other  20  per  cent  at  less  than 
$1,600;  and  about  150  small  machines  (chassis)  at  $1,200  or  less.  We 
a^in  quote  from  Mr.  E.  R.  Hollander's  report  in  the  New  York 
Tmies  of  October  18, 1908,  as  follows: 

In  the  field  of  smaU  and  light  machines,  however,  there  have  heen  remarkable 
developments  in  Burope  during  the  last  year.  The  European  manu&cturers 
are  indebted  to  the  Automobile  Club  of  France  in  large  measure  for  the  tremen- 
dous publicity  which  has  been  conc^itrated  upon  these  small  vehicles  through 
the  Voiturette  race,  which  was  run  over  the  Dieppe  circuit  prior  to  the  Grand 
Prix.  The  wonderful  showing  of  these  little  cars  in  that  race  opened  the  eyes 
of  thousands  of  people  to  the  possibilities  there  are  in  the  development  of  this 
type  pf  vehicle.  Single-cylinder  machines  of  4-inch  bore  and  multi-cylinder 
machines  of  a  corresponding  cylinder  volume  attained  an  average  speed  of  over 
60  miles  an  hour  for  the  distance  of  250  miles,  a  result  unheard  of  and  incred- 
ible until  this  year.  These  light  cars  are  to-day  being  built  of  the  finest  mate- 
rials, including  pressed  steel  frames  and  all  the  perfected  mechanism  of  the 
larger  cars,  at  prices  which  are  certainly  surprising.  There  are  at  least  a  dozen 
makers  of  unquestioned  standing  and  reliability  building  these  machines, 
equipped  with  handsome  runabout  bodies,  which  sell  for  prices  varying  from 
|850  to  $1,000.  These  small  machines  are  far  speedier  and  more  powerful  than 
anything  of  the  type  built  in  this  country  within  several  hundred  dollars  of  the 
price  at  which  they  sell.  I  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  several  of  ^e  better 
known  of  these  Voiturettes  do  not  reach  America  in  the  near  future  and  find  a 
very  large  sale  in  this  country  when  their  merits  are  fully  appreciated.  These 
machines  have  certainly  been  the  sensation  of  the  year,  and  it  is  only  natural 
that  little  of  them  has  been  said  in  American  publications,  as  a  general  accept- 
ance of  the  facts  would  be  most  detrimental  to  certain  large  American  interests. 

10.  Mr.  Sherrill  stated  to  your  committee  that  the  Selden  patent 
covered  every  steam  or  motor  driven  vehicle.  In  reply  to  this  we 
attach  hereto  (marked  "  No.  5  ''^  and  refer  you  to  volume  75,  page 
1017,  of  the  Official  Gazette,  U,  S.  Patent  Office,  column  two,  lines  23 
to  27,  which  states : 

Selden,  In  1895,  received  a  patent,  November  5,  No.  549160,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered the  pioneer  invention  in  the  application  of  the  compression  gas  engine  to 
road  or  horseless  carriage  use. 

11.  Mr.  Sherrill  states  that  a  finished  machine  is  never  sold  to 
wealthy  patrons  directly,  such  wealthy  patrons  preferring  to  have 
their  automobiles  built  in  New  York  by  either  Demarest  or  Brewster, 
and  but  for  this  fact  both  of  these  well-known  and  reputable  houses 
would  have  failed. 

To  characterize  this  statement  as  absurd  is  rather  mild,  but  in 
refuting  it  we  will  content  ourselves  in  referring  your  committee  to 
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thft  statistics  compiled  by  the  appraiser  and  collector  of  the  port  of 
New  York  during  the  last  five  years.  These  will  show  that  rully  80 
per  cent  of  automobiles  imported  were  imported  by  individuals  who 
had  purchased  abroad,  and  that  the  bodies  were  built  by  such  well- 
known  body  builders  of  Europe  as  Kothschild  et  Cie.,  Kellner  et  Cie., 
Andineau,  Vedrine,  and  others.  Of  the  other  70  per  cent  of  motor 
y^icles  imported  by  dealers  and  agents,  an  unbiased  investigation 
will  show  that  the  work  has  been  pretty  well  divided  between  J.  M. 
Quinby  &  C!o.,  Burr  &  Co.,  R.  M.  Stivers.  Barnes  Carriage  Company, 
Kimball  &  Co.,  Flandrau  &  Co.,  Rothschild  &  Co.,  Studebaker  Broth- 
ers, WiUoughby,  Schildtwachter,  Healey,  New  Haven  Carriage  Com- 
pany, Blue  Ribbon  Carriage  Company  of  Bridgeport,  and  many 
other  American  carriage  makers. 

The  list  enumerated  above  consists  mostly  of  New  York  carriage 
builders.  If  we  consider  the  number  of  carriage  makers  in  the 
United  States,  some  of  whom  turn  out  as  many  as  76,000  vehicles  a 
year,  who  have  not  benefited  by  the  imports  at  the  port  of  New 
York  and  the  business  they  may  have  given  to  the  local  industry,  it 
will  show  that  this  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  the  50,000 
automobile  bodies  built  in  one  year  for  the  manufacturers  in  whose 
behalf  this  argument  is  made. 

12.  Mr.  Sherrill  stated  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hill  that  there  were  prac- 
tically no  importations  of  low-grade  machines  for  commercial  uses. 

We  will  answer  this  b^  stating  that  in  the  last  fifteen  months  there 
have  been  over  1,000  taxicabs  and  75  omnibuses  and  trucks  imported 
into  this  country. 

13.  Mr.  Sherrill  was  asked  by  Mr.  Gaines  whether  there  was  not 
a  difference  of  15  and  20  per  cent  allowed  the  dealer  in  the  country 
where  the  cars  were  made  and  America,  and  Mr.  Sherrill  evaded  the 

fuestion  and  contented  himself  by  stating  that  in  the  case  of  the 
[otchkiss  Company^  which  he  represented,  this  was  not  true. 
We  submit  herewith  (marked  "  No.  6  ")  an  answer  to  Mr.  Oaines 
in  the  ^ape  of  an  original  letter  written  b^  M.  Marchesi,  a  director 
of  the  Fiat  Automobile  Conipany  of  Turin,  in  which  he  quotes  11,000 
francs  net  as  the  chassis  price,  with  tires,  of  the  40-horsepower  Fiat 
car  in  quantities  of  15  or  more  for  shipment  to  South  America.  This 
is  the  same  car  which  Mr.  Sherrill  testified  his  clients  paid  8,000 
francs  for  and  which  is  sold  to  Lamberjack  &  Co.,  of  Pans,  at  9,000 
francs. 

14.  Mr.  Sherrill  states  that  the  price  of  a  body  on  the  $1,600 
chassis  in  this  coimtry  is  $1,200. 

We  attach  hereto  (marked  "No.  6")  a  circular  from  the  Fiat 
Automobile  Company  of  New  York,  his  clients,  in  which  they  offer 
a  touring  car  body  for  $1,000,  which  is  evidently  correct,  as  when 
added  to  the  Quoted  price  for  the  chassis  it  figures  just  $6,000,  which 
is  the  price  -or  the  car  that  Mr.  Sherrill  speaks  about,  llie  dutjr  on 
a  $1,600  diassis  and  freight  and  other  charges  could  not  possibly 
amount  to  more  than  $800 ;  he  states  $1,000.  He  also  states  that  tires 
are  purchased  for  $200  in  America.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  Fiat 
cars  are  sold  with  Michelin  tires,  and  the  New  York  importer  of  this 
car  has  them  sent  separate  so  as  to  save  the  difference  of  15  per  cent 
on  the  duty,  and  makes  an  additional  profit  on  the  transaction  of  at 
least  $50  a  set  every  time  he  replaces  a  foreign  tire  with  an  American 
one. 
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This  makes  Mr.  Sherriirs  figures  wrong  by  just  $450,  which  should 
be  added  to  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  vehicle  and  the 
selling  price  to  show  the  profit. 

16.  Mr.  Sherrill  stated  to  your  committee  that  the  automobile 
importer  makes  a  small  but  reasonable  profit  and  the  rest  goes  to 
the  body  builders,  which  are  very  expensive  in  this  country,  out  he 

Siotes  $1,000  as  the  cost  of  a  body  and  then  goes  on  to  state  that  his 
ients  pay  agents  16  per  cent  as  a  selling  commission  on  the  complete 
$6,000  car.  It  is  fair  to  presume  then  that  if  he  sold  the  body  with- 
out profit  the  net  cost  to  nim  was  $850.  This  will  add  another  $150 
to  the  $450  above  mentioned,  making  $600  difference  to  be  added 
between  the  cost  and  selling  price  to  get  the  proper  profit. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  and  to  be  perfectly  fair,  the  discount 
allowed  to  agents  by  the  importers  of  the  city  of  New  York  would  be 
20  per  cent  off  the  chassis  list  price,  and  nothing  off  the  body.  This 
would  bring  the  selling  price  of  the  vehicle  down  to  $5,000,  and  the 
cost  completely  equipped  $3,500,  leaving  a  margin  of  $1,500  profit 
to  the  importer,  with  which  to  meet  and  undersell  American  com- 
petitors. 

16.  Mr.  Sherrill  stated  that  Mr.  George  H.  Day  is  the  head  of  the 
Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers,  and  had  been 
for  a  long  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Day  had  resigned  trom  the  association 
some  eighteen  months  ago,  and  has  been  dead  for  over  a  year. 

17.  The  statement  by  Mr.  Sherrill  that  the  profits  of  the  Packard 
Motor  Car  Company  are  100  per  cent  is  absolutely  preposterous  and 
without  a  grain  of  foundation  in  fact,  and  is  emphatically  denied 
by  Mr.  H.  B.  Joy,  the  president  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company. 

ExHmrr  G. 

lOopy  of  telegram  to  Mr.  Joy.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  /,  1908. 
Henht  B.  Joy  (care  The  Packard) : 

Answering  your  telegram  repeated  here  I  think  20  per  cent  import 
duty  quite  sumcient  and  am  so  advising  Chairman  Payne.  You  know 
that  1  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  methods  and  policies  of  the 
licensed  association,  and  that  I  am  unwilling  to  be  a  party  to  its 
attempt,  imder  a  most  craftily  conceived  and  drawn  contract,  to 
monopolize  the  industry  through  control  of  a  worthless  patent  You 
know  that  I  desire  a  cancellation  of  my  membership  in  the  associa- 
tion and  am  seeking  such  cancellation  in  the  court.  You  know  that  I 
propose  to  bring  suit  against  the  individual  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  breach  of  contract  and  for  attempt  to  ruin  my  business. 
It  is  also  time  that  you  should  know  that  I  intend  to  lay  the  whole 
matter  before  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  consider  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  dutv  a  most  outrageous  extortion  upon  the  buyers  of 
large  cars,  controlled  at  present  by  a  very  few  manufacturers.  Our 
plans  for  1910  contemplate  a  large  production  of  high-powered,  high- 
grade  cars,  which  we  propose  to  market  at  70  per  cent  of  the  present 
selling  prices,  and  I  consider  a  20  per  cent  auty  more  than  ample 
protection. 

W.  C.  DURAOT. 
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Exhibit  H. 

lOopy  of  telegram  to  H.  B.  Mllfli.] 

Knowing  that  an  adequate  duty  to  protect  wages  of  American 
workmen  as  against  the  existing  low  rate  of  wages  in  European  au- 
tomobile factories  (which  is  acmiitted  to  be  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  American  rate)  is  in  practically  universal  demand  by  the  Ameri- 
can automobile  manufacturers,  I  insist  that  your  statement  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  implying  you  had  information  that 
a  consiaerable  portion  of  the  industry  was  favorable  to  a  tariff  re- 
duction on  automobiles,  is  unfair,  because  it  is  not  in  accordance  witii 
the  facts,  and  you  should  know  it. 

I  challenge  you  to  produce  any  and  all  telegrams  you  referred  to. 
sabstantiatinff  your  representations.  I  can  notl)elieve  that  you  woula 
deliberately  distort  the  facts,  or  that  you  intend  purposely  to  convey 
a  wrong  impression,  and  I  therefore  await  with  mterest  a  statement 
from  you  that  will  be  supported  by  facts. 

Benjamin  Briscx^b, 
President  MaxweU-Briacoe  Co. 

(Oopy  of  reply  to  aboVe  telesram,  by  H.  E.  MIIm.] 

In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  yesterday,  main  desire  was  given  Ways 
and  Means  uommittee  when  1  testified.  Have  requested  an  auto 
manufacturer  who  has  written  me  that  your  proposition  is  silly  to 
answer  you  direct.  Also  two  others  say  that  one-half  of  present  duty 
is  enough.  I  stand  always  for  ample  protection  for  American  labor 
and  industry  as  defined  by  Mr.  Tart  and  against  excessive  only. 

H.  E.  MiLE& 


Exhibit  I. 

For  the  calendar  years  enumerated  below  the  selling  value  in  Amer- 
ica of  vehicles  imported  during  that  period  amounted  to  $52,667,046. 
The  value  of  American  cars  sold  in  America  for  a  corresponding 
period  is  approximately  $260,000,000. 

We  arrive  at  this  in  the  following  way : 


Number. 

Valae. 

1902 

265 

267 

605 

1,0M 

1.483 

1,017 

t8. 681, 990 

19QBI 

2,927.606 

1904     

6. 866. 414 

1905 

8972^260 

1905       

6.090.085 

1907 

SiSboIsm 

4.  Ml 

24.861,095 

To  which  we  add  60  per  cent  for  duty  and  import  charges,  which 
equals  $12,180,642;  to  which  we  add  again  26  per  cent  for  dealers' 
profit;  to  which  we  add  $6,000,000  for  parts  covering  that  period; 
and  to  which  we  add  $2,000,000  for  bodies,  making  this  calculation 
on  a  basis  of  40  per  cent  of  the  1905  cars  imported  (1,064),  and  60 
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per  cent  of  the  cars  imported  in  1006  and  1907  (2^450),  as  being 
chassis  for  which  bodies  were  built  in  America,  and  valuing  those  at 
$1,000  apiece  brings  our  total  up  to  $52,677,046,  as  per  above  calcu- 
lation. 


Exhibit  J* 

BecapitiUation  and  a  iummary  of  certain  figures  regarding  the  automobile  indut- 
try,  compiled  by  States,  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  pub- 
lished in  Bulletin  No.  66,  Census  of  Manufactures. 

CONNECTlCXrr. 

Durinf  tke  year  1905  7  automobile  factories,  capitalized  at  $3,712,- 

922,  made  832  vehicles,  valued  at «  $2, 644, 334 

(Unit  value,  $3,228.) 

OoBt  to  produce : 

Labor,  1,065  wage-earners $783, 993 

AdminlBtratlon,  62  salaried  employees . 86, 372 

Materials 1, 1&%  072 

Miscellaneous,  rent,  taxes,  advertising,  and  sundries.      46G,  851 

Interest  on  capital,  5  per  cent ^ 185, 646 

2, 685, 934 


Cost  of  production  exceeds  value  by 41, 600 

MICHIGAN. 

During  the  year   1905   22  automobile   factories,   capitalized   at 

13,765,240,  made  9.125  vehicles,  valued  at «  $6, 876, 708 

(Unit  value,  $618.50.) 

Cost  to  produce : 

Labor,  2,123  wage-earners $970, 895 

Administration,  151  salaried  employees .      188, 452 

Materials 2, 872, 655 

Miscellaneous,  rent,  taxes,  advertising,  and  sundries.  1, 423, 167 

Interest  on  capital,  5  per  cent 188, 262 

6,643,481 

Value  exceeds  cost  of  production  by 1, 233, 277 

BXTMMABIZED. 

The  figures  for  the  entire  United  States  show  that  121  establish- 
ments, capitalized  at  $20,555,247,  produced  21,692  vehicles,  val- 
ued at $23,  751. 234 

Oest  to  produce : 

Labor,  10,239  wage-earners $6,178,950 

Administration,  1,794  salaried  employees 1,866,293 

Materials 11, 658. 138 

Miscellaneous ^ 3, 946, 369 

Interest  on  capital,  at  5  per  cent 1, 027, 762 

24,677,512 

CJost  of  production  exceeds  value  by 926, 278 

Unit  value  per  vehicle  is  approximately  $1,100. 
Average  pay  per  year  for  labor  is  $707. 

*  These  figures  evidently  do  not  include  cost  of  selling  or  discount  to  agents, 
which  is  20  per  cent,  nor  does  the  capital  represent  moneiy  borrowed  or  interest 
or  depreciation  on  plant 
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These  figures  show  that  the  cost  of  production  exceeded  selling 
value  that  year  by  $926,278,  without  considering  cost  of  selling, 
interest,  and  depreciation  on  plant.  They  also  show  the  accuraqr  of 
our  own  present  statistical  data,  as  the  wages  per  person  per  year 
and  the  proportion  of  labor  to  material,  as  £own  in  appendix. 

State  of  New  York,  City  and  County  of  New  YorJc^  ss: 

James  M.  Carples,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside. at 
971  Trinity  avenue.  New  x  ork  City,  and  am  employed  bv  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers  as  special  agent  and 
statistician,  and  have  carefully  prepared  and  read  the  statements 
contained  in  the  brief  and  exhibits  suomitted  herewith  by  the  Ameri- 
can automobile  industry  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
as  to  the  facts  herein  specifically  stated  know  them  to  be  true  and 
accurate.  And  as  to  the  statements  therein  referred  to  as  obtained 
from  reliable  sources  the  same  are  full,  true,  and  accurate  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

James  M.  Cabples. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  1908. 
[seal.]  Daniel  J.  Gthnan, 

Notary  Public. 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County, 


BELLS. 

[Paragraph  103.] 

KAHXTFACnrSEBS  07  SHALL  BELLS,  OF  CHATHAM,  CONH.,  ASK 
THE  BETEiniON  OF  PBESENT  DUTIES. 

East  Hampton,  Conn.,  December  iS,  1908. 
Hon.  Sbreno  E.  Payne, 

CJudrman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  O. 

DxAB  Snt:  We,  the  undersized  manufacturers,  located  at  East 
Hampton,  town  of  Chatham,  Middlesex  County,  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, would  respectfully  ask  the  privilege  of  stating  to  your  committee 
a  few  facts  in  relation  to  the  industry  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and 
to  beg  your  kindly  consideration  of  the  same  in  the  preparation  of 
the  new  tariff  bill  which  will  be  presented  to  Congress  at  its  March 
session. 

The  class  of  manufacture  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  the  produc- 
ing of  small  bells  of  various  kinds,  such  as  gong  doorbells,  signal 
gong  bells,  table  call  and  tea  bells,  bicycle  and  automobile  bells,  and 
a  large  variety  of  sleigh  bells.  Of  the  latter,  probably  nine-tenths  of 
all  that  are  used  in  the  United  States  are  made  by  the  manufacturers 
in  this-  anall  village.  Bell  toys  are  also  manufactured  to  a  consider- 
able extent 

This  business  has  been  established  here  about  one  hundred  years. 
It  is  not  a  large  business,  and  the  goods  have  been  sold  at  such  a  mod- 
erate percentage  of  profit  that  none  of  the  manufacturers  have  be- 
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come  wealthy  men.  It  has  afforded  a  comfortable  living  upon  an 
economical  basis  of  expenditures.  The  officers  and  managers  of  the 
different  plants  have  received  only  moderate  salaries,  the  average 
not  amounting  to  $1,200  each  per  year. 

One  of  the  firms  does  not  pay  any  of  its  officers  or  managers  as 
much  as  $1,000  per  year. 

There  is  quite  an  amount  of  foreign  competition  that  has  to  be 
met  in  the  line  of  table  call  and  tea  bells  and  bell  toys,  especially 
German  competition. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  these  classes  of  manufacture  is  45  per 
cent,  and  at  the  very  low  cost  of  foreign  labor  that  is  paid  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  imported  goods  as  compared  with  what  we  have  to 
pay  here  for  labor,  we  feel  that  while  we  do  not  ask  any  increase  in 
the  present  rate  of  duties,  there  certainly  ought  not  to  be  any  reduc- 
tion of  same  for  the  reason  that  although  the  raw  materials  which 
enter  into  the  production  of  our  goods  are  practically  free  of  duty, 
the  profits  are  so  small  that  if  the  rate  of  duties  should  be  reduced 
and  the  increased  competition  which  would  naturally  result  there- 
from it  would  force  us  to  sell  our  products  at  still  lower  prices. 
This  could  only  be  done  by  decreasing  the  prices  which  we  are 
now  paying  our  employees  for  labor,  which  would  bring  hardship 
and  great  dissatisfaction  to  those  who  earn  their  living  by  daily 
labor.  In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  facts,  we  beg  that  your 
honorable  committee  will  enter  in  the  new  tariff  bill  the  same  rates 
of  duty  that  are  now  assessed  upon  the  imported  goods  which  come 
into  competition  with  the  line  or  goods  that  we  manufacture. 

Trusting  you  will  give  the  facts  as  sot  forth  in  this  letter  your  most 
careful  and  kind  consideration,  and  thanking  you  in  advance  for 
same,  we  are. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Bevin  Brothers  Manufacturing  Co., 

A.  Avery  Bevin,  President. 

The  Starr  Brothers  Bell  Co., 

J.  M.  Starr,  Treasurer. 

The  Gong  Bell  Manufacturing  Co., 

A.  H.  Coreblin,  Manager. 

N.  N.  Hill  Brass  Co., 

N.  N.  Hill,  Manager. 


BICYCLES. 

[Paragraph  193.1 

THE  GREAT  WESTERN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  lAPORTE,  IHD., 
ASKS  RETENTION  OF  PRESENT  DUTY  ON  BICYCLES. 

Laporte,  Ind.,  December  12^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  M.  C, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  0. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  the  duty  on  bicycles,  as  a  manufacturer 
I  wish  to  urge  upon  you  not  to  remove  the  duty  on  finished  bicjcles. 
I  ask  that  on  behalf  of  ourselves  and  the  industry  of  the  bicycle 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 
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I  speak  with  knowledge  of  the  prices  of  English^  German,  and 
Belgian  bicydes.  The  price  that  tney  are  now  naming  and  would 
name  if  the  duty  were  removed  on  fiinished  bicycles  would  kill  the 
bicycle  business  and  close  the  manufacturers'  doors  of  bicycles  in  the 
United  States. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  Fauber  patent  one-piece  crank  hangers 
that  go  into  bicycles.  We  sell  them  throughout  the  world,  but  are 
shut  out  from  selling  them  in  England,  Germany,  and  Belgium  on 
account  of  the  low  price  there  on  bicycles.  They  are  selling  bicycles 
to-day  for  less  than  our  cost  of  production. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  pay  the  wages  and  prices  of  materials  and 
cost  of  conducting  the  busmess  in  the  United  States  and  compete 
with  the  low  prices  of  the  German,  English,  and  Belgian  bicycles 
to-day. 

Therefore  I  pray  your  committee  do  not  remove  the  duty  on  bi- 
cycles. 

The  present  selling  price  of  bicycles  in  the  United  States  is  very 
low;  there  is  no  combination,  no  restriction  of  the  trade  or  pooling 
arrangement,  but  entirely  open  competition,  and  that  has  been  strong 
enou^  to  make  the  price  of  bicycles  so  low  that  it  is  only  a  small 
profit  to  the  manufacturer  at  best.  The  price  is  so  low  on  bicycles 
that  anyone  who  wishes  one  has  no  objection  to  the  price  he  can  buy 
a  machine  for. 

Bemoval  of  or  even  reducing  the  present  duty  on  bicycles  can  only 
do  more  harm  than  possible  good. 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration,  I  am, 

Yours,  truly,  E.  J.  Lokk, 

President. 
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BETENTIOH  OF  PBESENT  DUTIES  ON  BICYCLES. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  16^  1908. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean%^ 

House  of  RepresentcUives. 

Sib:  We  represent  the  following  bicycle  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States:  Consolidated  Manufacturing  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Emblem  Manufacturing  Company,  Angola,  N.  Y.;  Great  Western 
Manufacturing  Company,  Laporte,  Ind.;  Pierce  Cycle  Company, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Pope  Manufacturing  Company^  Hartford,  Conn. ;  also 
the  signers  to  this  brief  and  by  authority  given  in  telegrams  and 
letters  herewith  attached  from  Arnold  Schwinn  &  Co.,  Chicago,  ni. ; 
Snyder  Manufacturing  Company,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.;  National  Cycle 
Company,  Bay  City,  Mich. ;  Iver  Johnson  Arms  and  Cycle  Company, 
Fitchburg,  Mass.;  Miami  Cycle  Manufacturing  Company,  Middle- 
town,  Ohio;  Toledo  Metal  Wheel  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Gendron 
Wheel  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio ;  Excelsior  Motor  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  Chicago,  111. 

These  corporations  produce  more  than  90  per  cent  ot  the  bicycles 
manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
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We  beg  leave  to  present  to  your  notice  the  decline  in  the  industry 
of  the  manufacturing  of  foot-propelled  bicycles  and  tricycles  and 
parts  thereof  in  the  TJnited  States,  as  shown  in  Bulletin  No.  66,  Cen- 
sus of  Manufacturers,  1905. 

Autamolnles  and  bicycles  and  tricycles. 


1900. 


1906. 


FtetorlML^ 

Oftpltft] 

Total  wacw.. 


Value  of  bleyeka.. 

"Wkf^lm 

ATtragt  TaliM 


818 

$29,788,160 

$8,189,817 

923.689,487 

1,182.860 

980.08 


I 


181 
,888,468 
,971,408 
,109,488 
888,988 
916.86 


While  there  are  no  statistics  available  since  the  census  of  1905,  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  number  of  bicycles  manufactured  has  not  increased, 
nor  has  there  been  any  advance  in  the  selling  prices  since  that  time. 

We  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  great  decrease  in  the 
value  of  bicycles  and  bicycle  parts  exported  from  the  United  States 
since  1897  and  to  the  great  increase  m  exports  from  England  and 
Germany  in  the  same  period. 

Bicycle  ewports— United  States,  Sngland,  and  Germany, 


United 
Statei. 


Snflaiid. 


(Hmaaj. 


1898.. 
1899.. 


1900.. 


1901. 


1906.. 
1904.. 


1806.. 


1906.. 
1907-« 
1998.. 


96.902,780 
7.092,197 
4,820,284 
8.061,061 
8.690.237 
8.681.266 
8.009,092 
1,021.820 
1.820,496 
1.404,548 
1.082,727 
'604.588 


96,987,068 
4,060,664 
8,227.026 
S.aTB.SSl 
8.800,448 
8.482,479 


4.727.000 

»  4,848.886 
»  6,860,986 


18,800.888 
4.889' 8S0 
6.088,000 
6,018,860 

•  10,178,000 
•  7,848,868 


•  No  statlatica  avaflabla. 

*  Nin«  months. 


•  Tor  six  months  oaly. 
'  For  ten  months  only. 


Practically  during  these  years  no  bicycles  of  foreign  manufacture 
have  been  imported  mto  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  export  trade  in  bicycles  and 
bicycle  parts  has  diminished  to  an  extent  that  nearly  takes  it  from 
the  list  of  exports,  while  during  the  same  periods  the  export  trade  of 
European  countries,  notably  England  and  Germany,  has  increased. 

Until  about  1902  the  United  States  could  fairly  compete  in  the  sale 
of  bicycles  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world  with  England  and  Ger- 
many, the  advantage  of  improved  and  labor-saving  machinery  largely 
offsetting  the  extremely  low  wages  paid  in  European  countries  as 
compared  with  those  paid  in  the  United  States.  3ut  English  and 
German  shops  are  now  equipped  with  the  most  modem  machinery — 
much  of  it  of  American  makes — and  the  competition  between  Europe 
and  the  United  States  to-da^  as  affecting  costs  of  production  is  m 
wages,  and  this  competition  in  wages  applies  not  only  to  the  labor 
expenaed  directly  on  the  bicycle  but  to  the  costs  of  materials  used 
and  to  the  expenses  in  the  marketing  of  the  bicycle& 
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The  American  manufacturers  have  tried  to  meet  these  conditions 
and  maintain  a  fair  competition,  but  they  have  apparently  sone  as  far 
as  they  can.  Even  moaerate  reduction  in  the  tariff  would  without 
question  invite  shipments  from  England  and  Germany  to  this  coun- 
67,  with  the  result  of  a  further  if  not  total  decline  in  our  industry 
or  the  other  alternative  of  forcing  European  wages  upon  American 
workmen. 

Now,  shall  we  open  the  doors  to  the  foreign  manufacturers  or  re- 
duce the  wages  of  American  workmen  to  meet  this  competition? 

There  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bicycles  and  bicycle  parts 
5,000  men,  and  in  the  retail  sale  of  same  about  8,400  more,  all  of 
whom  are  dependent  on  the  bicycle  industry  for  the  livelihood  of 
themselves  and  their  families. 

The  estimated  wages  paid  are  2,500  bicycle  factory  employees, 
2,500  bicycle-parts  factory  employees,  8,400  bicycle  dealers  and  re- 
pair men,  total  13,400,  at  a  conservative  average  of  $2  per  diem  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  days  per  annum,  makes  a  distribution  in  pay 
rolls  amounting  to  $6,700,000. 

Bicycle  manufacturers  have  no  desire  for  special  treatment  or  un- 
fair rate  of  tariff,  but  with  the  prices  on  most  material  and  lower 
wa^  paid  in  Europe,  as  compared  with  said  cost  of  labor  and  ma- 
terud  in  the  United  States,  the  present  rate  of  45  per  cent  is  only 
fair  protection. 

We  further  petition  that  the  present  rate  of  tariff  be  maintained 
and  tihat  bicycles  and  tricycles  and  parts  of  same  be  classified  as  such. 
Great  Western  Manufacturing  Company,  Julius  Loun, 
president;  The  Consolidated  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, W.  F.  McGuire,  manager;  Pope  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  George  Pope ;  Fierce  Cycle  Company. 


Exhibit  A. 

Chicago,  III.,  Decemher  It,  1908. 
PoPB  Mantjpaotdbinq  Company, 

Hartfora,  Conn. 

Gsntlemen:  We  just  prepared  a  letter  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  at  the  House  of  Representatives  when  your  telegram 
reached  us.  We  have  decided  to  have  you  represent  us  at  the  meeting, 
and  we  will  telegraph  your  Col.  George  Pope,  care  New  Willard 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  follows: 

"  We,  AmolaSchwinn  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  bicycles  at  Chicago, 
HL,  herewith  authorize  vou  to  represent  us  at  the  meeting  of  tne 
Committee  on  Ways  ana  Means  at  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the  subject  of  reduction  of  duty 
on  bicycles.  Please  use  all  your  effort  to  have  the  interest  of  the 
bicycle  manufacturer  protected.  No  change  in  bicycle  tariff.  We 
need  protection.  European  manufacturers  produce  bicycles  for  less 
than  half;  that  is  my  experience  while  manufacturing  bicycles  in 
Germany.  From  700  bicycle  manufacturers  in  United  States  in  1898 
12  only  are  left.  We  can  not  compete  in  foreign  countries." 
Yours,  very  truly, 

AxN0Ii>  SCHWINN  &  Co.. 

Iagksgz  Schwinn,  President. 
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Exhibit  B. 

Little  Falus,  N.  Y.,  December  14y  1908, 
George  Pope, 

New  WUlard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Regret  our  inability  to  be  with  you,  and  authorize  you  to  appear 
for  us  and  urge  that  the  duties  on  bicycles  and  all  other  manufac- 
tured articles  be  left  as  they  are  or  made  higher.  Competition  be- 
tween American  manufacturers  keeps  the  price  so  low  that  there  is 
not  to-day  a  living  profit  There  is  practically  no  foreign  market 
on  these  goods,  and  we  must  have  the  American  market  or  go  out  of 
business. 

H.  P.  Sntder  Manutacturing  Co., 
H.  P.  Snyder,  Treasurer. 


Exhibit  C. 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  Decemher  12,  1908. 
Col.  George  Pope, 

New  WUlard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  regret  very  much  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us 
to  be  with  you  Tuesday  next,  but  are  glad  to  know  that  you  are  to 
^appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  will  be  glad  to 
have  you  represent  us. 

The  history  of  the  bicycle  business  is  an  open  book,  and  shows  con- 
clusively that  even  under  the  present  tariff  American  manufacturers 
have  not  prospered.  There  are  but  few  of  us  left — 19  only,  we  be- 
lieve— ^and  few  of  those  would  still  be  in  the  business  if  they  could 
find  other  lines  which  would  keep  their  factories  busy.  Nearly  every 
one  of  the  19  is  now  devoting  part  of  hie  manufacturing  capacity  to 
other  lines  on  account  of  there  liot  being  a  market  for  all  of  the  bicy- 
cles which  he  can  produce.  The  world's  markets  are  practically 
closed  to  us  by  either  cheaper  production  abroad  on  account  oi 
cheaper  labor  or  preferential  tariffs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  English 
colonies.  Reduction  in  the  tariff  would  be  simply  an  aid  to  the  for- 
eign manufacturer  in  reaching  part  of  our  home  markets,  would  not 
reduce  price  to  the  consumers,  as  bicycles  in  America  are  as  cheap  as 
anywhere  in  the  world,  and  would  ultimately  force  the  American 
manufacturer  out  of  business  by  compelling  him  to  reduce  produc- 
tion below  the  point  where  he  can  live.  To-day  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  American  bicycle  factories  is  probably  double  the  actual 
output.  The  desire  of  each  manufacturer  to  increase  his  output  has 
resulted  in  the  closest  kind  of  competition  in  the  restricted  market. 
If  the  tariff  were  reduced,  it  would  without  doubt  let  in  additional 
foreign  competition,  which  would  ultimately,  necessarily,  reduce  tlie 
numlter  of  workers  and  also  their  wages  in  this  country. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  your  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  bicy- 
cle trade  during  the  last  thirty  years  will  enable  you  to  present  the 
matter  to  the  committee  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  understand 
the  conditions  as  we  know  them. 
Yours,  truly, 

National  Cycle  Manufaoturino  Co., 
F.  C.  Finkbnstaedt,  Secretary. 
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Exhibit  D. 

FrrcHBURO,  Mass.,  December  IfS^  1908. 
Col.  George  Pope, 

Pope  Manufacturing  Company^  Hartford^  Conn. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  writer  understands  that  it  is  your  intention  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  Washington  in  pro- 
test against  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  bicycles,  and,  if  you  will,  we 
would  like  to  have  you  represent  us  at  this  hearing. 

We  believe  that  the  bicycle  business  can  not  stand  any  reduction  in 
tariff.  We  have  been  driven  out  of  the  Japanese  market,  where  we 
had  a  good  trade,  and  practically  from  the  European  market  by  the 
Belgian,  German,  and  English  machines,  on  account  of  the  difference 
in  cost  of  manufacture,  the  item  of  labor  entering  into  bicycles  to 
such  a  great  extent  that  it  gives  foreign  products  a  great  advantage 
over  those  of  American  make. 

In  continental  Europe  the  people  even  take  some  of  the  labor  to 
their  homes,  where  the  wives  and  children  perform  some  of  it.  This 
saves  for  the  manufacturer  much  space  that  would  otherwise  be  re- 

auired  for  help,  besides  heating,  lighting,  taxes,  etc.    In  Japan  the 
ifference  in  cost  is  even  greater,  as  Japanese  labor  is  cut  still  further 
than  that  of  continental  Europe. 

In  fact,  labor  and  other  items  place  this  competition  in  such  shape 
that  if  foreign  bicycles  were  to  enter  the  American  field  to-day  such 
little  business  as  now  exists  in  this  line  would  be  swept  away  by  for- 
eiro  competition. 

I  hope  you  will  use  every  effort  to  impress  upon  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  the  fact  that  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  bicycles 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  bicycle  industry  of  this  country,  and  also 
to  that  of  bicycle  parts  and  accessories. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

IvER  Johnson's  Arms  and  Ctclb  Worbis, 
Fred  1.  Johnson. 

ExHiBrr  E. 

MrooLETOWN,  Ohio,  December  H,  1908. 
Gborge  Pope, 

New  Willard  Hotels  Washington^  D,  C: 
Please  represent  us  at  meetinff.^  We  earnestly  hope  your  effort  to 
prevent  reduction  of  duties  on  bicycles  will  be  successful.  The  bi- 
cycle business  is  only  now  slowly  getting  on  its  feet  after  depression 
caused  by  fad  passing  out  The  present  profits  are  very  small,  and 
if  obliged  to  meet  prices  of  foreign  competitors,  with  cheap  labor, 
would  practically  kill  the  bicycle  business  m  this  country. 

The  Miami  Cyci*b  and  Manufacturing  Company. 

Exhibit  F. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  December  Hj  1908. 
Georob  Pope, 

Willard  Hotel,  Washington^  D.  0,: 
Enter  our  most  vigorous  protest  against  reducing  duties  on  bicycles. 

The  Toledo  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
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Exhibit  G. 

Toledo,  Ohio^  December  It,  1908. 
Geo.  Popb, 

New  TViHard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  telegram  advising  U8  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  question 
of  reducing  the  dut^  on  bicycles  next  Tuesday. 

We  regret  exceedmgly  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  have  a 
repreeentatiye  there  at  that  time,  so  we  authorize  you  to  speak  for  us 
in  earnestly  protesting  against  lowering  the  duty  on  bicycles.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  makers  of  bicycles  in  this  country  have  not  been 
getting  fat  at  the  business  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  fact  that  prices 
are  brought  down  so  uncomfortably  close  to  cost,  and  it  is  a  weJl- 
known  fact  that  our  labor  cost  is  very  much  greater  than  in  England, 
France,  or  Germany.  Should  foreign  manufacturers  be  allowed  to 
bring  their  bic}rcles  into  this  country  in  competition  with  us,  it 
would  simply  drive  American-made  bicycles  off  tne  market  Forei^ 
makers  have  of  late  years  been  using  our  improved  machinery,  and^  in 
addition  to  this,  wim  their  cheap  labor,  they  have  been  able  to  take 
all  Uie  export  business  that  American  makers  formerly  enjoyed. 
That  is  evidence  enough  that  we  can  not  compete  with  them  under  our 
labor  cost. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Gendrok  Whsel  Co. 


Exhibit  H. 

Chicago,  III.,  December  H,  1908. 
Geosob  Pope, 

New  WiUard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Unavoidably  delayed ;  can  not  be  with  you  in  person.  As  our  in- 
terests are  parallel  with  yours,  believe  you  can  present  our  mutual 
interests  in  most  able  manner.  We  are  absolutely  for  no  reduction 
in  tariff,  particularly  as  this  would  affect  the  baby  industry  of  motor 
cydes  in  the  already  heavily  involved  bicycle  business. 

Excelsior  Motor  and  Makxtfacturikg  Co., 
Fred.  C.  Bobie. 


EOV.  D.  S.  ALEXAITOEB,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTES  OF  THE  EMBLEK 
MANTTEACTTJBING  COMPAlfY,  ANGOLA,  N.  T.,  EELATIVE  TO 
THE  DUTY  ON  BICYCLES. 

Angola,  N.  Y.,  December  tt,  1908. 
Hon.  D.  S.  Alexander,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Sm: 

******  m 

In  connection  with  the  foreign  business,  manufacturing  of  bicycles, 
we  would  point  out  to  you  that  the  manufacturers  of  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Belgium  have  so  far  greatly  undersold  the  American  man- 
ufacturer, due  principally  to  very  cheap  labor,  less  than  one-third 
average  cost  to  the  American  manufacturer;  the  foreign  maker  has 
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installed  the  latest  kind  of  machinery,  considerable  of  it  being  the 
finest  American  make  of  machines,  permitting  them  to  make  up  stock 
with  the  same  speed  of  the  home  maker  and  having  the  adyantafi^e 
of  all  labor,  both  directly  emplojed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  bicjr^e 
itself,  and  also  the  labor  entermg  the  manufacture  of  the  materials 
themselyes  used  by  the  foreign  manufacturer,  which  has  pennitted 
the  foreign  maker  from  about  1904  to  undersell  us  abroad  to  such  an 
'  extent  that  our  foreign  trade  has  fallen  from  seyeral  millions  of  dollars 
per  ft-TiTiiinn  to  a  yery  inconsiderate  stun,  practically  nothing. 

If  the  present  tarm  on  bicycles  be  modified  or  taken  off,  you  will 
appreciate  instantly  that  the  bicycle  industry  of  this  country  will  be 
wiped  out  in  a  hurry,  for  we  can  not  produce  bicycles  in  this  country 
with  the  labor  wage  as  it  is  and  compete  with  the  foreign  trade  as 
aboye  stated,  and  if  you  haye  any  influence  with  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  we  trust  that  you  will  use  it  to  prevent  any  change  in  the 
present  duty  on  bicycles  entering  this  country. 
Yoiirs,  truly, 

Emblem  Mfo.  Co., 

W.  Q.  SoHAOK,  General  Manager. 


BTTILDBRS*  HARDWARE  AND  LOCKS. 

[Paragraph  103.] 

THE  BTTSSELL  A  EBWIN  MAWUPACTUBINO  COHFANT  OF  NEW 
BBITADr,  COHN.,  ASKS  THAT  THE  PBESENT  DUTIES  BE 
RETAINED  ON  BTTILDEBS'  HABDWABE. 

New  Beftain,  Conn., 

November  SO,  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Patne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Waye  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Deab  Sib:  Our  company  is  one  of  the  foremost  producers  of 
builders'  hardware  and  locks  in  America.  Our  product  is  covered  by 
paragraph  193  under  Schedule  C  of  the  customs  tariff  act  of  1897. 
The  rate  of  duty  there  imposed,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  has  been 
sufficient  to  protect  us  against  foreign  competition,  and  we  consider 
it  adequate.  The  hardware  industry  has  prospered  under  this  rate  of 
duty,  and  yet  this  measure  of  protection  nas  not  fostered  monopoly, 
insured  inordinate  or  unreasonable  profits,  or  wrought  injury  to  the 
interests  of  the  consumer.  We  plead,  therefore,  that  the  present  rate 
of  duty  upon  builders'  hardware  and  locks,  46  per  cent  ad  valorem 
be  retained  in  the  tariff  bill  which  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
will  shortly  formulate. 

Efforts  which  our  company  has  made  during  the  past  year  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  securing  the  cost  figures  of  foreign-made  hard- 
ware which  we  would  have  liked  to  present  to  your  committee  in  com- 
parison with  American  costs  of  the  same  articles,  in  support  of  our 
contention  that  the  rate  of  duty  at  present  imposed  upon  such  articles 
is  not  unreasonable.  We  can  lay  before  you,  however,  selling  prices 
of  certain  articles  of  French  and  English  manufacture,  and  set  i^ainst 
them  the  cost,  exclusive  of  profit  or  selling  expense,  of  reproducing 
such  articles  in  America. 
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For  purposes  of  comparison  we  have  selected  two  classes  of  goods: 
From  the  French,  the  very  highest  quality  bronze  hardware,  hand 
chased,  in  the  cost  of  whicn  65  per  cent  is  labor.  From  the  English, 
goods  of  the  cheapest  possible  description  in  which  labor  figures  62 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  as  produced  in  this  country.  These  two 
classes  of  builders^  hardware,  extremes  in  both  quality  and  cost, 
have  been  selected  as  typical  because  of  the  bearmg  or  each  class 
upon  the  question  of  labor,  the  one  showing  the  greatest  possible 
ratio  of  labor  to  the  total  cost,  the  other  the  least.  Little  hardware 
of  the  French  type  is  made  in  this  country.  The  demand  for  goods 
of  this  high  standard  is  limited  and  is  supplied  from  abroad,  notwith- 
standing the  45  per  cent  duty  against  it.  Its  high  price,  even  as 
made  in  French  factories,  restricts  its  sale;  and  in  a  large  degree  it 
is,  under  present  conditions,  noncompetitive  with  high-ffrade 
American  hardware.  The  English  goods,  however,  would,  if  admit- 
ted free  or  at  a  materially  lower  duty,  come  into  competition  with 
our  hardware  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  are  not  of  a  dis- 
tinctly American  type.  EngUsh  and  German  manufacturers  have 
alwaysbeen  very  alert  to  meet  the  demands  of  foreign  markets,  and 
with  the  barriers  let  down  they  would  undoubtedly  flood  our  markets 
with  goods  of  this  class  maae  to  conform  to  American  tastes  or 
preferences  and  to  fulfill  American  requirements  of  service  or  duty. 

It  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  that  in  the  table  given  below 
the  French  or  English  figures  state  the  selling  price,  wliicn  undoubt- 
edly comprises  a  reasonable  manufacturer's  profit.  The  American 
figures,  on  the  other  hand,  give  only  the  actual  cost  of  production 
with  no  addition  for  profit,  and  with  no  provision  for  expense  of 
marketing  the  goods. 


Article. 


Selling 

Americaa 

price. 

cost. 

$3.38 

S&94 

12.71 

4B.M 

2.07 

7.30 

.fiO 

LOB 

1.38 

1.62 

4.09 

4.80 

2.58 

8.07 

1.76 

2.33 

.86 

1.30 

.78 

1.44 

.90 

L68 

.40 

.47 

niENCn  HARDWARE. 

EacutcheonsA each. 

Bolts  B do... 

Drop  handle  C do... 

ENOUaH  HARDWARE. 

Chain  door  fast  D doxen. 

Doorknocker  E do... 

Doorimob  F do... 

Knob,  drop  and  rose  0 set. 

Shop-door  lock  11 doxen. 

Pusnplatel do... 

Push  plate  K do... 

Push  plate  L do... 

Drawer  puUM do... 


The  instances  cited  have  been  chosen  at  random  from  a  considerable 
list  of  foreign-made  goods  upon  which  we  have  computed  costs.  Ex- 
amples might  be  multipHed  indefinitely,  but  as  these  are  altogether 
typical  it  seems  unnecessary  to  burden  the  argument. 

The  selling  prices  given  in  this  memorandum  are  those  prevailing  in 
the  home  markets  of  the  producing  countries.     They  are  not  export 

? rices,  made  to  work  oflF  surplus  product  with  but  small  regard  to  cost, 
hey  are  the  prices  at  which  the  makers  sell  to  their  own  people,  and  it 
isamir  presumption  that  they  include  a  manufacturer's  profit.  A  com- 
parison of  these  figures  and  an  analysis  of  the  costs  of  foreign  goods  as 
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reproduced  in  this  country  forces  the  following  conclusion:  That  even 
witli  the  present  rates  of  duty  American  hardware  makers  are  power- 
less to  compete  with  French  manufacturers  of  the  highest  type  of 
hand-finished  goods;  that  the  duty  of  45  per  cent  now  imposed  upon 
hardware  is  not  more  than  enough  to  exclude  ordinary  commercial 
lines  of  English  wares;  and  that  any, even  moderate,  reduction  in  the 
tariff  upon  goods  in  which  labor  is  so  lai^e  a  factor,  as  from  52  to  65  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost,  must  have  the  effect  of  crippling  the  manufac- 
turer and  discouraging  capital  from  investment  in  the  nard ware  busi- 
ness or  of  reducing  labor  to  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  English 
hardware  trade. 

As  bearing  upon  these  conditions  we  quote  the  statement  recently 
made  us  by  a  brass  founder  of  Birmingnam,  that  the  operations  of 
brass  grinding  and  brass  polishing  in  nis  establishment  were  pei> 
formea  by  boys  and  girls  at  wages  of  from  50  to  75  cents  a  day.  This 
is  the  hardest  and  most  exhausting  kind  of  labor,  which  the  enlight- 
ened American  employer  would  consider  it  absolutely  wrong  to 
require  of  girls,  women,  or  even  of  joung  boys.  The  English  manufac- 
turer quoted  protested  against  it,  but  excused  the  practice  as  one 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  conditions  of  trade.  This  same  work  is 
performed  in  the  trade  in  this  country  by  men  alone  at  wages  ranging 
from  S1.80  to  $2.50  per  day.  The  statement  referred  to.  taken  in  con- 
junction with  foreign  prices  of  builders'  hardware,  forces  the  conclusion 
that  this  instance  is  typical  of  English  industrial  conditions;  and  that, 
if  the  barriers  now  set  up  against  tne  importation  of  English  goods  are 
measureably  relaxed,  Eiiglish  rates  of  wa^es  and  standards  of  living 
must  eventually  prevail  in  the  American  hardware  industry. 

To  sum  up.  then:  The  hardware  industry  has  prospered  under  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  terms  of  the  Dingley  tanff.  The  indus- 
try has  not  been  centralized  in  a  few  hands  during  this  era  of  protec- 
tion^ but  has  remained  an  open  trade,  dominate  by  no  trust,  but 
distinguished  by  progressive  and  earnest  competition,  which  has 
made  for  increased  ^ciency  of  plants  and  improved  economical 
methods  of  production.  The  rise  m  the  price  of  ouilders'  hardware 
during  this  period  has  not  exceeded  (if,  mdeed,  it  has  equaled)  the 
ratio  of  increased  values  in  other  items  of  building  construction,  indi- 
cating that  it  is  not  through  oppression  of  the  consumer  that  the 
industry  has  flourished.  The  rates  now  ruling  fail  to  shut  out  the 
importation  of  the  highest  quality  of  French  aardware;  but  as  the 
demand  for  such  goods  is  small  and  their  manufacture  is  not  now 
being  carried  on  in  America^  no  exception  is  taken  to  this  fact  nor 
any  desire  expressed  for  a  higher  rate  of  duty  upon  such  goods.  A 
lower  tariff  upon  English  and  German  hardware  tnan  is  now  enforced 
will  eventually  open  our  doors  to  heavy  importation  of  medium 
grade  and  cheap  goods  which  our  foreign  competitors,  with  their 
aptitude  for  imitation,  will  quickly  pattern  after  American  types. 
It  is  self-evident  from  consideration  of  the  selling  prices  of  foreign 
miners  that  an^r  material  reduction  of  the  tariff  must  extinguish  tne 

f>rofit8  of  American  hardware  makers  imless  the  wage  rate  now  in 
orce  in  their  trade  be  materially  reduced.  Because  labor  is  so 
important  a  factor  in  the  cost  of  hardware  any  revision  of  the  tariff 
schedules  which  does  not  take  full  account  of  the  widely  different 
wage  conditions  in  the  industiy  at  home  and  abroad  will  react  most 
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disastrously  upon  the  scale  of  living  of  operatiTds  in  the  trade  iriiiich 
we  represent.  The  manufacturer  would  have  but  two  alternatives 
open  to  him;  to  so  reduce  his  labor  costs  as  to  bring  them  on  a  parity 
with  those  of  his  foreign  competitor,  due  allowance  being  made  for 
such  measure  of  protection  as  the  new  tariff  might  affora,  or  to  go 
out  of  business. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  record  our  belief  that  the  subject  now 
being  reviewed  by  jour  committee  can  have  full,  impartial,  and 
adequate  consideration  only  at  the  hands  of  a  nonpartisan  tariff 
commission^  such  as  was  appointed  by  the  German  Government 
when  revision  of  the  German  tariff  was  pending.  The  very  fact 
that  we  are  manufacturers  puts  out  of  our  reach  information  regard- 
ing the  conditions  surrounding  our  own  industry  abroad  which 
nught  be  readily  accessible  to  a  government  commission,  even  were 
the  cost  of  collecting  information  which  must  be  personally  sought 
left  out  of  ciJculation. 

The  project  of  a  tariff  commission  having  to  all  appearances  been 
abandoned,  as  we  are  denied  that  intimate  knowledge  of  conditions 
in  our  own  trade  abroad  .v^hich  the  labors  of  such  a  commission 
would  afford,  and  which  m  the  nature  of  things  it  is  most  difficult 
for  interested  parties  like  ourselves  to  obtain.  Consequently,  we 
can  base  our  arguments  upon  such  facts  only  as  we  have  been  able 
to  gather,  or  as  are  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Certain  figures 
which  we  have  collected  are  set  before  you  above.  They  represent 
the  average  of  conditions  as  we  find  them.  Basing  our  deductions 
upon  such  data  we  reiterate  our  conviction  that  the  tariff  schedules, 
so  far  as  they  affect  builders'  hardware  and  locks,  ought  to  be  left 
undisturbed  at  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  45  per  cent. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Russell  &  Ebwin  Mfo.  Co. 
IsAAO  D.  Russell,  Vice^PreaidenL 


OABBIAGES. 

[Paragraph  103.] 

HON.  IT.  D.  SPEBBT,  M.  C,  STATES  THAT  CONNECTICUT  CABBIAGE 
HAKEBS  DESIKE  NO  INCBEASE  OF  DUTT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  16^  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Gommiittee  on  Wayn  and  Means. 
Sib:  I  have  been  requested  to  state  to  your  committee  that  so  far 
as  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  concerned  the  manufacturers  of  carriages 
do  not  desire  any  further  duty  on  their  line  of  goods.  New  Havoi 
used  to  be  the  center  of  carriage  manufacturing  and  to-day  has  a 
number  of  factories. 

Bespectf ully,  N.  D.  Sperry,  M.  C. 
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WX.  AOOKEB  ATWOOD,  HEW  HAYEH,  COmr.,  TUIMJCS  THERE  IS 
no  LOHGEB  HEED  OF  DTTET  OH  CABBIAGES. 

Nhw  ELkVBN,  GoNN.,  November  19^  1908. 
Hon.  Sbreno  E.  Payne, 

Chairrnan  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meang^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  0. 

Deab  Sir:  I  yery  much  regret  that  I  can  not  be  in  Washington  to 
apj>ear  before  your  committee  in  reference  to  certain  articles  in 
which  we  are  very  much  interested,  but  send  jo\x  herewith  copy  of 
letter  that  I  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  National  Manufacturers' 
Association  in  the  winter  of  1906  and  1907.  I  will  call  your  special 
attention  to  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  hides,  leather,  wool,  goat- 
skins, mahogany,  and  lancewood. 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  automobile  bodies  and  wheels 
in  New  England.  Any  reduction  that  would  benefit  us  would  cer- 
tainly benefit  producers  of  lower  grades. 

Poplar,  which  is  used  in  immense  quantities  for  panels^  is  growing 
very  scarce  and  is  very  high  priced.  We  believe  that  if  the  tariff 
was  taken  entirelv  off  on  maho^ny  that  we  could  use  that  to  equal 
advantage  with  the  famous  builders  of  Paris. 

You  will  note  in  the  copy  of  our  letter  inclosed  herewith  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  '^  We  are  not  in  favor  of  free  trade,  but  we  are  in 
favor  of  a  reasonable  reduction,"  etc 

Several  years  ago  the  writer  made  three  trips  around  the  world 
selling  carriages,  and  there  is  no  occasion  any  longer  for  any  tariff 
on  carriages. 

Yours,  faithfully,  Wm.  Hookeh  Atwood, 

President  New  Haven  Carriage  Co. 

[Cop7  of  letter  written  to  the  preeldent  of  the  National  ICanufacturen*  Asaoclatlon.1 

We  do  not  require  any  tariff  on  carriages  for  our  protection,  but  If  the  Gov- 
ernment desires  a  revenue  out  of  the  few  that  will  be  imported,  reduce  the  tariff 
to  10  per  cent. 

Automobiles  are  luxuries,  and  the  present  tariff  should  be  retained. 

The  tariff  on  hides  should  be  entirely  taken  off,  as  the  demand  is  greater  than 
the  supply  aU  over  the  world.  The  tariff  on  leather  should  be  reduced  to  at 
least  10  per  cent 

The  tariff  on  wool  should  be  reduced  so  that  there  could  be  a  reduction  on 
cloths  suitable  for  carriage  and  automobile  builders. 

The  tariff  on  goatskins  should  be  reduced  to  at  least  10  per  cent,  as  the 
American  manufacturers  of  goatskins  have  had  many  years  of  high  tariff  in 
which  to  produce  them  equal  in  quality  and  finish  to  European  manufacturers, 
and  th^  are  not  making  them  as  good  now  as  they  did  twenty  years  ago.  The 
tariff  on  mahogany  and  lancewood  should  be  entirely  taken  off,  as  none  of  it  is 
grown  In  this  country  and  we  could  use  a  great  deal  of  mahogany  if  there  was  no 
duty  on  It. 

The  National  Carriage  Makers'  Association  at  its  last  meeting,  in  October, 
1006,  advocated  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  If  each  association  of  manufacturers 
In  their  different  lines  would  get  together  and  decide,  from  their  point  of  view, 
how  much  reduction  each  could  stand,  it  seems  to  us  the  matter  would  be  very 
simple,  at  the  same  time  causing  no  reaction  in  business  worth  speaking  of. 

We  are  in  fiivor  of  reciprocity  with  Canada,  as  we  believe  that  the  sales  of 
the  productions  of  our  manufacturers  would  be  very  largely  increased  by  so 
doing.  We  are  not  in  favor  of  free  trade,  but  are  in  favor  of  a  reasonable  re- 
duction on  finished  and  raw  materials,  so  that  we  can  do  business  in  any  part  of 
the  world* 

Wm.  Hookkb  Atwood, 
Vice-President  New  Havm  Oorriage  Oompany. 
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EMBROIDERY  BIAOHINERY. 

[Paragraph  188.] 

THE  DUBBBOW  ft  EEABHE  KANVFACTirBINa  COHFAinr,  HEW 
TOBE  CITY,  TTBOES  A  LOWEB  BUTT. 

New  Yobk,  December  IJ^  1908. 
CoKMrrrBB  on  Watb  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  0. 
Dear  Sibs:  We  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  facts, 
which  are  so  well  known  that  we  think  no  one  will  dispute  them : 

I.  The  importation  of  Swiss  embroideries  into  this  country  is  very 
la^. 

n.  The  manufacture  of  Swiss  embroideries  is  really  at  present  an 
infant  industry,  but  seems  to  be  growing. 

III.  All  machinery  for  making  Swiss  embroideries  is  imported. 

IV.  The  duty  is  45  per  cent 

y.  If  anyone  desires  to  make  such  machinery  here,  the  freight  and 
shipping  charges  and  erection  alone  would  be  protection,  and,  in 
addition,  we  can  make  it  cheaper  than  Europe. 

yi.  Ajs  the  investment  in  machinery  is  large,  it  requires  capital  to 
start  in  tiie  industry ;  and  although  European  makers  are  willing  to 
give  credit,  the  cash  outlay  for  duty  helps  to  keep  the  smaller  men 
out  of  business. 

A  lower  duty  on  such  machinery  would  help  the  manufacturers  of 
Swiss  embroidery  and  would  not  harm  American  trade,  as  there  is 
none. 

We  might  mention  that  we  understand  as  a  parallel  case  that 
Mexico  admits  free  of  duty  machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
straw  hats. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

DuBBBOw  &  Heabne  Manupactubino  CompanTi 
B.  J.  Heabne,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


GAUGES  FOR  TESTING  MACHINES. 

[Paragraph  193.] 

HOH.  E.  7.  HUL,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTEB  OF  C.  A.  70HNS0H,  FOB 
GISHOLT  MACHIHE  COMPANT,  MADISON,  WIS. 

Madison,  Wis.,  December  17 j  1908. 
C.  H.  Alvord, 

Hendey  Machine  Company^  Torrington^  Conn. 

My  Deab  Mr.  Alvord  :  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  your  friend,  Con- 
gressman Hill,  may  be  able  to  incorporate  into  the  new  tariff  bill  a 
provision  that  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  many  of  our  manufacturers. 

You,  no  doubt,  have  had  some  experience  in  trying  to  get  through 
the  customs-house  sample  pieces  sent  from  across  the  water  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  out  machines.  We  have  had  considerable 
of  this,  and  it  has  always  oeen  necessary  to  pay  duty  on  these  samples, 
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alihodgh  in  many  cases  the  samples  are  defective  pieces  and  sent  here 
simply  to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  or  not  special  tools  are  made 
exactly  right  to  accomplish  the  desired  results.  Not  only  is  it  necesh 
sary  to  pay  duty  on  tnese  samples^  but  no  way  has  been  found  by 
which  the  auty  would  be  refunded  m  case  the  samples  were  returned 
to  tiie  original  owner.  In  other  words,  it  is  necessary  for  the  foreign 
consumer  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  dealing  wim  the  American 
manufacturer  by  paying  duty  on  something  that  is  of  absolutely  no 
value  except  to  the  purchaser^  and  which,  in  most  instances,  could  not 
possibly  be  made  use  of  here  in  this  country. 

We  had  an  extremely  aggravated  case  lately,  when  we  were  sent  a 
number  of  gauges  to  be  used  for  testing  tools,  and,  doubtless  for 
insurance  purposes,  our  customer  placed  a  value  of  $450  on  these 
gauges,  which,  of  course,  were  valuable  to  him,  but  of  absoluteljr  no 
value  to  anyone  else.  There  seemed  to  be  no  way  to  get  these  into 
this  country  without  paying  a  duty  of  approximately  $200,  and  if 
this  duty  had  been  paid  no  refund  could  have  been  obtained.  There- 
fore we  found  it  necessary  to  have  the  gau^  returned,  we  taking  the 
chances  that  our  tools  would  be  so  neany  right  that  our  expert,  when 
it  comes  to  starting  up  the  machine  (which  is  to  go  to  France),  will 
be  able  to  make  any  necessary  changes. 

This  matter  of  paying  duty  on  parts  sent  here  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  machines  has  been  one  that  man^  manufacturers  have  been  up 
against,  and  you  can  well  ima^ne  that  it  is  very  aggravating  for  the 
foreign  customer  to  be  charged  with  the  cost  ox  duty  on  such  articles 
as  mentioned.  In  order  to  guard  against  dishonest  practices  it  might 
be  necessary  to  collect  the  duty,  but  provision  should  be  made 
whereby  this  duty  could  be  refunded  in  case  the  parts  were  returned 
to  the  country  from  which  they  came. 

I  had  intended,  first,  to  write  a  letter  along  the  lines  above  direct 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  but  it  then  occurred  to  me  that  it 
would  have  more  influence  if  you  would  take  this  matter  up  with 
your  friend,  Mr.  Hill,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  readily  appreciate  the 
necessity  for  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  relieve  many  American 
manufacturers  of  a  very  embarrassing  situation. 

Hoping  that  this  finds  you  well  and  that  business  is  gradually 
improving,  I  remain,  with  best  regards, 
Yours,  truly, 

GisHOLT  Machine  Company, 
C.  A.  Johnson. 


GRINDING  MACHINERY. 

[Paragraph  193.] 

THE  DIAHOITD  HACHUfE   COMPAinr,  PBOVIDEHCE,  B.  I.,  ASKS 
REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES  017  ITS  SAW  HATEEULS. 

Peovedencb,  R.  I.,  December  *,  1908. 
GoMMrrrBB  on  Wats  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives,  WdsJiington,  D.  0. 
Gentlemen:  As  manufacturers  of  grinding  machinery,  we  respect- 
fully ask  leave  to  present  to  you  a  statement  of  the  ways  in  which 
our  business  would  be  benefited  by  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  especiaily 
by  lower  duties  on  iron  and  steel. 
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(1)  If  iron  and  steel  could  be  imported  free  of  duty,  our  trade  would 
be  greatly  increased,  especially  abroad.  In  our  machines  the  cost 
of  the  metal  forms  a  large  element  in  the  price  of  the  machine,  fre- 
quently exceeding  the  labor  cost.  This  is  particularly  true  of  our 
larger  machines,  and  of  our  grinder  colimms.  Consequently,  if  we 
were  able  to  buy  our  iron  cheaper,  we  could  sell  our  machines  much 
more  cheaply.  More  people  m  this  country  could  afford  to  buy 
erinders,  ana  so  general  trade  would  benefit  as  well  as  ourselves. 
And  we  could  meet  foreijgn  competition  better. 

As  it  is  now,  high  prices  are  a  marked  obstacle  to  sales  abroad. 
Moreover,  the  price  we  are  obliged  to  pay  for  American  steel  and  iron 
exceeds  tne  foreign  price  of  these  same  metab  by  a  margin  equal  to 
the  duty.  Our  foreign  competitors  buy  American  steel  and  iron 
much  cheaper  than  Americans  do,  and  consequently  can  undersell 
Americans  abroad. 

So  far  it  has  occasionally  been  possible  to  justify  higher  prices  on 
the  ground  of  superior  dfesign  and  workmanship.  Of  late  years, 
however,  this  superiority  has  become  less  markea  because  the  Ger- 
mans have  improved  tneir  shop  methods  and  copied  our  designs. 
We  have  several  times  felt  that  they  have  copied  our  own  machines. 
Consequently  our  German  sales  have  fallen  greatly  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  we  can  not  hope  to  recover  lost  groimd  unless  we  can  com- 
pete with  them  on  the  basis  of  an  open  market  for  iron  and  steel. 

(2)  The  same  conditions  apply  to  other  articles  in  a  lesser  degree. 
Lumber  is  a  very  heavy  item  in  boxing  for  foreign  shipments,  and 
free  lumber  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  us  in  foreign  sales. 

During  the  coal  strike  of  1902  we  had  an  inkUng  of  the  blessing  that 
free  coal  would  bring,  for  we  were  able  to  import  free  of  duty  a  cargo 
from  Wales,  and  for  once  burnt  cheap  and  good  coal. 

Lower  duties  on  paint  and  oils  would  also  benefit  us. 

(3)  There  is  another  obstacle  to  forei^  trade  which  might  be  re- 
moved through  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  Besides  the  disadvantage  of 
high-priced  metals  and  supphes,  American  tool  builders  are  obu^d 
to  overcome  retaliatory  tariffs  which  have  been  imposed  bv  foreign 
countries.  From  this  cause  our  Russian  trade  has  declined  great^. 
Our  Austrian  agent  lately  wrote  us  as  follows,  spealdng  of  a  grinder  he 
had  ordered:  '*  We  have  to  make  the  column  in  Vienna  on  account  of 
the  high  freight  charges  and  duty,  the  duty  alone  being  $2.50  per  100 

Eouncb.    With  this  price  added  to  your  price  list,  we  never  could 
ave  sold  the  machine." 

And  now  we  are  informed  that  France  is  considering  a  marked  in- 
crease in  her  duties  on  machineiy.  This  would  practically  wipe  out 
our  sales  to  Fenwick  Freres  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  France.  They  are  our 
largest  foreign  customers,  and  do  a  considerable  portion  of  our  whole 
busmess.  Iney  also  pay  very  promptly.  The  loss  of  their  trade 
would  be  a  serious  blow  to  us. 

Consequently,  we  hope  that  your  honorable  committee  will  recom- 
mend a  reduction  of  duties  on  the  chief  imports  from  France,  in 
return  for  which  we  may  secure  concessions  on  her  part,  or  at  least 
prevent  the  imposition  of  higher  duties.  We  hope  that  a  similar 
policy  of  reciprocity  may  be  used  toward  other  nations.  Not  only 
would  this  throw  down  the  tariff  walls  erected,  or  about  to  be  erectea. 
against  American  goods,  but  it  would  promote  good  feelmg  towara 
this  country,  and  mcrease  the  desire  to  buy  American  goo&. 
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(4)  We  do  not  expect  to  gain  all  these  advantages  from  a  reduction 
of  the  tariff  without  some  concession  on  our  part.  It  would  not  be 
fair  that  all  protection  should  be  taken  from  the  iron  and  steel  people, 
while  the  machinery  manufacturers  were  still  heavily  protected.  We 
feel  that  if  we  were  allowed  to  buy  our  raw  materials  m  the  cheapest 
markets  that  American  enterpnse  and  American  sldll  in  workmanship 
and  design  would  make  it  possible  for  us  to  meet  foremii  competition 
without  fear.  Despite  our  many  disadvantages  under  the  present 
system,  we  are  able  to  meet  foreign  competition  abroad  to  some  extent. 
With  these  disadvantages  removed,  it  will  not  threaten  us  seriously  at 
home,  even  though  there  be  no  duty  on  machinery. 

We  therefore  ask  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  first,  because  it  will 
increase  our  foreign  sales,  and  secondly,  because  it  will  lower  machin- 
ery prices  in  this  country,  and  so  increase  the  machinery  trade  at 
home. 

Yours,  very  respectfully. 

Diamond  Machine  CompanT| 
By  Z.  Chafee,  Jr.,  Tredsurer. 


GUN  SHELLS. 

[Paragraph  193.] 

THE   AXEBICAir  AMMUNITION   COMPANT,   MUSCATINE,   IOWA, 
ASKS  A  LOWEB  DUTT  ON  GUN  CABTBIDGE  CASES. 

Muscatine,  Iowa,  December  SI,  1908. 
Chatrman  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

Washinffhn,  D.  C. 
DearSik:  We  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee 
to  the  existing  prohibitive  tariff  on  paper  shotgun  shells,  or  some- 
times known  as  shotgun  cartridge  cases,  and  used  for  loading  shot- 
gun ammunition  as  used  generally  in  this  and  other  countries  by  all 
sportsmen  for  target  and  game  shooting.  These  empty  cases  are  not 
specified  in  the  Dmgley  bill,  and  therefore  come  in  as  manufactured 
articles,  carrying  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under  this  high 
tariff  it  is  almost  impossible  to  import  them  and  compete  with 
American  combine,  known  as  the  "Ammunition  Association,"  and 
consisting  of  the  several  factories  in  this  country  manufacturing  the 
goods  in  question  and  who  are  associated  together  in  order  to  Keep 

f>rices  up  where  they  want  them  and  cut  out  all  competition  by  regu- 
ating  tne  sale  of  the  empty  cases  as  they  see  fit,  and  just  as  soon  as 
any  loading  company  gets  to  doing  too  much  business  and  encroach- 
ing on  their  trade  in  the  least  they  either  charge  so  much  for  empties 
tlukt  it  makes  them  unprofitable  to  load  or  they  discontinue  to  fur- 
nish us  altogether. 

This  is  the  state  of  affairs  we  are  up  against  at  the  present  time,  as 
4  of  the  5  concerns  manufacturing  empty  cases  in  this  country  have 
refused  to  sell  us  any  further  supply  oi  empties  for  loading  purposes, 
and  the  other  factory  is  charging  us  such  an  exorbitant  price  that 
unless  we  can  get  relief  by  importing  shortly  we  shall  be  forced  to 
shut  down  our  plant,  which  will  throw  our  men  out  of  employment 
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and  cause  our  machinery  to  be  worthless.  We  have  a  capacity  of 
15,000  loaded  shells  per  day  when  we  can  obtain  the  empty  i  ase^^,  or 
25,920,000  loaded  shells  per  year,  running  steady,  as  we  do  when  wo 
can  secure  empties.  Powder,  wads,  and  shot,  and  all  loading  mate- 
rials we  have  no  trouble  in  buying  at  reasonable  prices,  as  while  some 
of  these  goods  have  been  controlled  to-a  certain  extent,  they  have  not 
been  successful,  owing  to  the  competition  in  these  Unes  and  the  fact 
that  they  could  not  get  together  on  them,  while  the  few  firms  making 
the  empty  cases  found  it  easy  to — with  the  aid  of  the  high  tariff — con- 
trol the  sale  of  empties  in  this  country. 

The  American  manufacturers  of  these  shotgun  cases  are  all  loaders 
of  them  at  the  same  time,  and  prefer  to  place  their  product  on  the 
market  in  the  form  of  a  loaded  shell  rather  than  in  the  form  of  an 
empty  case  in  order  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  profit  there  is  in 
loading  them,  and  they  therefore  desire  to  restrict  the  sale  of  them  to 
anyone  engaged  in  loading.  Before  the  agreement  between  them,  it 
was  easy  U>  buy  them,  and  for  fully  25  per  cent  below  their  present 
prices,  while  at  the  present  time  we  can  not  buy  them  only  at  exor- 
oitant  prices  from  one  company  whose  empties  are  of  inferior  quaUty 
and  do  not  giye  satisfaction  to  the  trade.  They  put  the  price  on  the 
empty  cases  so  high  in  comparison  to  the  price  at  which  they  sell  them 
in  loaded  form  that  it  is  not  possible  for  loaders  to  buy  the  empty 
cases  from  the  manufacturers  and  compete  with  them  in  the  loaded!- 
shell  business.  Whereas,  a  lower  tarin  allowing  us  to  import  would 
soon  bring  them  back  to  their  former  terms. 

The  fact  that  this  association  of  American  shell  manufacturers  have 
at  various  times  shipped  quantities  of  these  empty  cases  into  England 
and  other  countries  in  competition  with  the  numerous  manufacturers 
of  them  there,  on  an  even  Ibasis,  with  the  freight  rates  against  them 
would  seem  pretty  good  evidence  of  the  profits  they  are  making  on 
them  and  that  thev  should  be  able  to  continue  their  business  profit- 
ably with  a  duty  or  20  or  25  per  cent  or  even  less.  One  of  our  officers 
was  formerly  connected  with  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
empty  shell  cases,  in  the  capacity  of  general  manager^  and  knows  the 
exact  cost  to  manufacture  tnese  cases  in  question,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  about  40  per  cent  below  what  thev  agree  to  sell  to  us  for,  when  they 
will  do  so  at  all.  There  are  a  number  of  factories  loading  shells  that 
are  in  the  same  position  as  we  are,  and  unless  something  is  done  to 
reUeve  the  situation  and  prohibit  the  American  manufacturers  from 
controlling  us  and  our  output,  we  will  in  due  time  be  forced  to  close 
down  and  leave  the  field  entirely  to  the  "  association."  There  was  atime 
only  a  few  years  back  when  practically  all  of  the  better-class  sportsmen 
loaded  their  own  shells — those  that  were  particular  and  desired  to 
know  what  was  in  their  guns— but  the  manufacturers  of  the  empty 
shells  raised  the  price  on  empties  from  55  cents  per  hundred  to  $1.05 
per  hundred,  which  price  still  obtains  to  the  consumer  (for  cheap 
grades  of  shells),  while  the  dealer  is  compelled  to  pay  this  price  for  the 
Better  grades. 

A  lower  duty  will  not  mean  the  importation  of  large  quantities  of 
empties,  but  will  mean  the  same  consumption  of  American-made  cases, 
for  just  as  soon  as  loaders  of  shells  commence  to  import,  the  American 
factories  wiU  adjust  their  prices  correspondingly,  which  we  know 
they  can  easily  do  fnom  years  of  experience  in  all  lines  of  the  ammuni- 
tion business.    If  there  are  any  good  sportsmen  on  your  committee 
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thej  will  readily  understand  the  position  we  have  taken,  and  can  well 
recall  the  raise  in  price  of  empties  a  few  years  ago,  whereas  the  loaded 
ammunition  is  practically  the  same  price  in  corresponding  grades. 
Black-powder  shells  sold  ten  years  ago  for  45  cents  per  box,  and  they 
sell  for  the  same  money  the  country  over  to-day.  However,  the 
empty  cases  ten  years  ago  sold  for  around  50  cents  per,  hundred, 
where  to-day  they  are  worth  90  cents  to  $1  per  himdred,  retail  and 
smokeless  cases  higher  in  proportion. 

Anything  you  can  do  for  us  in  this  matter  of  tariff  on  empty  paper 
cartridge  or  shotgun  cases  will  be  highly  appreciated,  we  assure  you, 
as  we  are  at  present  the  same  as  tied  up  oy  the  American  manu- 
facturers, and  unless  some  relief  is  in  sight  within  a  few  months  we 
will  have  to  shut  down  our  factory  or  the  greater  part  at  least. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

American  AMMXJNrriON  Company, 
Per  MosES  B.  Paob. 


FBED  BIFFAS,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  WISHES  PBESENT  SVTY  ON  OTJH 
SHELLS  BEDTTCED  TO  TWENTY  PEB  CENT. 

Chicaqo,  III.,  November  87, 1908. 
Chaibman  Ways  and  Means  CoMMrrrEE, 

Washington^  D.  O, 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to 
the  fact  that  paper  shotgun  shells,  sometimes  known  as  "  paper 
shotgun  cartridge  cases,"  are  not  specified  in  the  Dingley  bill,  con- 
sequently they  come  in  as  manufactured  articles.  Tne  component 
part  is  chiefly  brass  and  carries  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  if  you  will  have  the  records  looked  up  you  will  find  there  has 
been  scarcely  any  of  these  goods  imported  for  the  reason  that  45 
per  cent  is  a  prohibitive  tariff. 

I  am  sendmg  you  under  separate  cover  a  sample  of  imported 
paper  shotgun  shells  and  will  state  that  I  would  like  to  import  these 
goods  and  load  them  here  with  powder,  wads,  and  shot,  but  imder  the 
present  rate  of  duty  I  can  not  do  so  and  I  must  depend  on  American 
manufacturers  for  supplies  of  these  goods,  and  the  same  manufac- 
turer may  cut  off  my  supply  at  any  moment  leaving  me  with  ma- 
chinery for  doing  this  work:  that  will  be  useless. 

I  would  be  glad  to  go  to  Washington  and  present  this  case  to  you 
in  i)erson,  but  the  amount  involved  would  be  trivial  as  compared  with 
subjects  you  are  now  handling,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  I  could 
import  about  2,000,000  of  those  shells  per  year,  and  the  average  price 
per  thousand  shells  should  be  approximately  $4  per  thousand  or  a 
gross  sum,  say,  of  $8,000  per  year,  and  I  would  recommend  that  these 
Siells  be  put  either  on  free  list  or  if  the  Government  could  reap  a 
benefit  from  this  business  I  should  recommend  10  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
not  to  exceed  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  a  flat  rate  of,  say,  $1  per  thou- 
sand if  you  prefer  to  put  it  that  way. 

The  shells  are  described  "  primed  e^jpty  shot^n  shells "  or 
^  primed  empty  shotgun-cartridge  cases."   The  latter  is  the  term  used 
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in  Europe  more  frequently  and  the  former  is  the  term  used  in  this 
country  most  frequently. 

The  above  items  could  consistently  be  added  to  paragraph  424 
under  the  title  of  explosive  substances  of  the  Dingley  oill. 

I  think  jou  will  nnd  the  only  shells  now  imported  are  pin-fire — 
not  made  m  this  country. 

YourS|  truly,  Fbed  Biffar. 


HORSESHOE  OALKS. 

[Paragraph  193.] 

STATEMENT    OF    WABBEN    D.    CHASE,    BEPBESENTINO    THE 
STEBLINO  MANUFACTUBINO  CO.,  HABTFOBD,  CONH. 

Wednesday,  November  £6^  1908. 

Mr.  Chase.  Beferring  to  Mr.  Clark's  observation,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  minimize  as  far  as  possible  this  frazzling  process. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  appear  here  as  the  general  manager  of  the  Sterling 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Just  a  moment,  please.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes;  when  we  can  not  make  money  we  will  go  out  of 
business,  and  we  want  to  stay  in  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  All  right 

Mr.  Chase.  I  represent  the  detachable  horseshoe  calk  manufactur- 
ers of  the  country.  Judging  by  the  remarks  of  these  gentlemen,  you 
are  not  familiar  with  this  product.  I  have  here  two  boxes — one  of 
the  finished  product  of  the  factory,  and  one  of  the  product  with  the 
hardened  steel  core  projecting  after  the  calks  have  been  worn.  These 
calks  are  a  comparatively  new  product  in  this  country.  They  are 
manufactured  with  a  hard  center  of  tool  steel,  and  a  soft  exterior, 
and  are  screwed  into  horseshoes  in  the  winter  season.  They  are  used 
in  the  snow  and  ice  belt  of  the  United  States.  The  idea  is  that  by 
having  a  hard  center  and  a  soft  exterior  they  will  continually  wear 
sharp  wherever  they  can  penetrate  the  surface  upon  which  the  horse's 
shoes  strike. 

In  this  connection  there  are  four  or  five  principal  points  which  I 
wish  to  outline.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  one  of  these  nigbly  special- 
ized Carnegie  industries 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  this  device  patented? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir.  We  are  one  of  these  highly  specialized  Car- 
ne£;ie  industri^  that  needs  protection,  for  the  very  reason  that  the 
industry  in  this  country  is  small,  and  we  are  producing  not  more 
than  3  per  cent  of  the  total  product  that  can  be  marketed  m  the  snow 
belt  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  rest  of  the  products  domestic — ^the  old- 
fashioned  ones? 

Mr.  Chase.  The  old-fashioned  calks,  which  were  driven  into  the 
shoe  by  the  blacksmith,  of  course  preceded  the  manufacture  of  these 
calks,  and  they  are  to  a  large  extent 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  occupy  97  per  cent  of  the  market! 

Mr.  Chase.  About  97  per  cent  of  the  market  to-day. 
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The  Chairman.  And  you  want  a  tariff  so  that  you  can  get  your 
calks  in? 

Mr.  Chase.  Our  calks  are  bein^  used.  We  do  not  ask  for  anything 
additional  in  the  way  of  a  tariff,  we  might  say,  nor  do  we  ask  for 
the  maintenance  of  anything  in  particular  at  the  present  time. 
When  the  Dingley  bill  became  a  law  these  goods  were  so  little  known 
in  this  country,  mere  were  so  few  of  them  manufactured,  that  they 
were  not  classified,  and  until  within  a  year  or  two  there  has  been  no 
import  whatever. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  you  do  not  ask  for  any  duty? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes;  we  do  ask  for  a  duty,  but  what  I  say  is  that 
heretofore  there  has  been  no  particular  duty  levied  upon  these  calks; 
and  we  come  before  you  gentlemen  here  with  a  new  proposition,  ask- 
ing only  for  sufficient  protection  to  offset  the  difference  between  the 
price  of  imported  calks  and  the  price  of  our  domestic  calks,  which  I 
will  take  up  in  just  a  moment,  showing  you  the  exact  valuation  of 
those  which  are  imported. 

The  Chairman.  What  duty  do  they  collect  on  them  now? 

Mr.  Chase.  Forty-five  per  cent.  They  come  in  under  the  basket 
clause,  or  last  clause  in  schedule  C. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  as  though  these  things  were  made  by 
machinery.    Is  not  that  enough  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  They  are  made  by  machinery;  certainly  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  enough? 

Mr.  Chase.  Forty-five  per  cent? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on  and  show  why  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  not  the  competition  between  you  and  these  old- 
fashioned  calks? 

Mr.  Chase.  No.  Wherever  we  get  our  calks  introduced  they  stay; 
that  is  for  the  reason  that  after  a  horse  is  shod  with  a  set  of  what 
are  known  as  "  never-slip  "  shoes,  the  man  can  screw  in  his  own  calks 
in  his  bam,  taking  out  the  worn  set  and  saving  the  time  that  for- 
merly was  employed  in  going  to  a  blacksmith  shop  on  icy  mornings 
and  waiting  around  half  a  day  or  more. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  so,  why  do  you  not  introduce  them  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  are  introducing  them. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  they  not  self -introductory,  if  that  is  the 
case? 

Mr.  Chase.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  very  simple  reason  why  they 
are  not  self -introductory.  All  of  this  product  is  handled  through 
horseshoers ;  and  horseshoers,  in  the  first  place,  are  very  much  preju- 
diced against  the  use  of  detachable  calks.  Consequently  they  are 
&low  in  reaching  the  hands  of  horse  owners. 

These  calks  which  are  imported  into  this  country  come  into  the 
port  of  New  York  under  a  valuation  of  $5.37  a  thousand  for  the 
average  size  of  calk,  which  is  a  half-inch  calk.  That  means  that 
they  pay  a  45  per  cent  duty,  practically  $2.50  a  thousand.  They  are 
offered  to  the  horseshoers  of  the  United  States  to-day  at  $16  a 
thousand.  Our  prices  are  $26  a  thousand,  which  amounts  to  $11  a 
thousand  more.  That  price  of  ours  of  $26  a  thousand  includes  the 
jobber's  commission  ox  25  per  cent,  out  of  which  he  pays  all  his 
expeDses,  and  the  manufacturer's  profit  of  from  12  to  16  per  oent, 
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which  is  not  an  unreasonable  manufacturing  profit.  Those  imported 
calks  already  pay  a  duty  of  about  $2.50  a  thousand ;  and  wim  that 
duty  and  with  the  profit  they  are  offered  to  the  domestic  horse- 
fihoers  at  $11  a  thousand  less  tnan  our  own  product. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  imported  calks  made  the  same  as  yours 
are — ^the  same  shape? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  the  same  shape.  They  come  with 
square  and  round  shoulders,  just  as  ours  do.  In  fact,  samples  of  ours 
were  taken  over  from  this  country ;  when  we  had  secured  a  sufficient 
market  to  make  it  worth  while  our  samples  were  taken  over  to  Ger- 
many, and  their  manufacturers  endeavored  to  duplicate  them.  That 
business  started  last  year,  and  this  year  is  practically  the  first  time 
that  thev  have  been  offered  in  this  market  at  those  prices. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  imported  last  year,  in  dollars? 

lldr.  Chase.  A  very  small  amount  last  year;  about  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Chase.  None. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  principal  competitor  is  the  old- 
fashioned  calk? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  do  not  call  that  a  competitor.  We  are  trying  to 
develop  the  business  in  the  United  States,  and  we  are  doing  iL  The 
business  has  been  growing  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  If  you  should  give  every 
blacksmith  in  the  United  States  two  or  three  dozen  of  these  things — 
make  him  a  present  of  them — ^would  not  that  put  an  end  to  the  old- 
fashioned  caiK  that  is  keeping  you  out  of  the  market  now  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Chase.  Because,  as  I  say,  the  horseshoer  naturally  has  a  pre- 
judice against  this  product,  for  the  reason  that  it  keeps  the  horse 
owner  away  from  his  shop  after  he  once  gets  shod  with  tlie  "  never- 
dip  "  shoes.  That  was  a  very  real  thing  in  the  years  gone  by,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  very  strong  to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  get  up  a  circular  illustrating  these 
things  and  send  it  to  the  people? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  are  doing  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  that  way  you  would  soon  run  the  other  fellow  dear 
out  of  business,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Chase.  Whom  do  you  refer  to  as  "  the  other  fellow?" 

Mr.  Clark.  The  manufacturer  of  the  old-fashioned  calk.  This 
thing  is  evidently  a  good  thing  as  far  south  as  the  south  line  of  Mis- 
souri, about  where  the  snow  quits. 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes;  through  the  snow  belt  of  the  United  States  we 
expect  eventually  to  run  the  old-fashioned  calk  out  of  business  in  the 
winter  time  in  such  parts  of  the  country  as  now  use  a  steel-center  de- 
tachable calk.  In  the  cities  the  calks  are  not  so  generally  used,  for  the 
reason  that  on  the  hard  pavements  there  is  very  little  surface  which 
a  calk  can  penetrate. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  advertise  the  old-fashioned  ware  out, 
get  yourself  a  patent,  and  shut  the  foreigner  out? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  can  not  get  a  patent,  for  the  reason  that  for  a 
great  many  vears  schemers  and  dreamers  were  talking  of  this  thing, 
and  patented  the  article;  and  while  those  patents  ran  out  long  ago,  it 
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has  only  been  within  from  six  to  ten  years  that  the  thing  has  been 
developed  to  where  it  is  a  commercial  proposition.  At  tne  present 
time  tnere  are  four  different  manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
having  an  invested  capital  of  about  one  million  and  a  quarter  dollars, 
and  employing  about  four  hundred  hands.  Their  annual  product  is 
from  about  one  million  dollars  to  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  This  product  all  goes  out  in  a  period  of  from  five  to  six 
weeks,  all  at  once,  just  about  this  time  of  the  year;  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  we  have  to  buy  our  raw  material  and  manu- 
facture the  ^oods  and  hold  them  on  hand  and  send  them  out  at  this 
particular  time. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  are  these  goods  worth  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  They  are  worth  60  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  of  it  is  that  while  they  were  held  dutiable 
by  the  General  Board  of  Appraisers,  under  paragraph  93,  as  "  manu- 
factures of  steel  not  otherwise  provided  for,"  the  importers  claimed 
that  they  came  in  under  paragraph  135,  providing  for  "  steel  in  all 
forms  or  shapes  not  specially  provided  for,"  where  the  duty  is  1.1 
cents  a  pound,  or  about  that^ess  than  that,  in  fact — according  to 
the  value? 

Mr.  Chase.  But  that  claim  did  not  prevail;  did  it? 

The  Chaibman.  Or  rather,  4.7  per  pound.  That  is  what  the  im- 
porters claim;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  And  that  matter  is  in  litigation. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  think  not.  The  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  as  I 
recall,  passed  upon 

The  Chaibman.  Has  not  the  matter  been  appealed  to  the  courts? 

Mr.  Chase.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  may  not  have  the  necessary 
information;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  would  eight  of  them  cost? 

The  Chaibman.  There  is  an  anpeal  pending  there. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  woula  eight  of  them  cost — enough  to  go 
on  a  horse? 

Mr.  Chase.  They  use  sixteen  on  a  horse — four  to  a  shoe.  The 
price  charged  by  the  horseshoer  is  from  4  to  5  cents  apiece,  depending 
upon  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  which  they  are  sold. 

Mr.  Clabk.  In  the  case  of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  only  three  were 
used  to  a  shoe,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Chase.  The  old-fashioned  calks?  Yes — ^two  heel  calks  and 
one  toe  calk. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Two  at  the  heel  and  one  at  the  toe? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  long  will  a  set  of  these  things  last?  ^ 

Mr.  Chase.  The  average  life  of  a  set  of  these  calks  is  about  four 
days. 

Mr.  Clabk.  About  four  days? 

Mr.  Chase.  About  four  days. 

Mr.  Clabk.  They  only  last  four  days? 

Mr.  Chase.  That  is  the  average  life  of  them.  It  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  condition  of  the  hiSiways.  If  there  is  plenty  of  snow 
on  tho  ground,  they  last  weeks.  Frozen  ground,  however,  acts  as  an 
abrasivei 
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The  Chaibmak.  The  average  life  of  the  old-fashioned  calk  was 
how  much? 

Mr.  Chasb.  I  do  not  know.  There  was  no  average  life  that  ever 
was  computed. 

The  Chairman.  They  lasted  forever,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Chase.  No;  they  had  to  be  sharpened  again  and  again  and 
again,  taking  the  shoes  off.  They  remained  sharp  no  longer  than 
ours. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  matter  with  these  things?  Do  they 
unscrew  and  come  out? 

Mr.  Chase.  They  unscrew ;  certainly ;  but  they  never  drop  out  when 
in  use.  When  worn-out,  they  are  removed  by  unscrewing,  and  new 
ones  are  screwed  in. 

The  Chaibmak.  Well,  I  guess  it  is  not  an  improvement  on  the  old- 
fashioned  ones.    I  guess  that  is  what  is  the  matter  with  them. 

Mr.  Chase.  There  is  one  other  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your 
particular  attention.   The  granting  of  our  request  will  in  no  way 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  which  it  seems  to  me 
ought  to  settle  this  whole  business.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  man  or  a 
farmer  on  earth  that  is  a  big  enough  fool  to  buy  these  things  when 
he  has  to  change  them  every  fourth  day  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  There  are  probably  between  forty  and  fifty  millions 
of  them  sold  in  this  countrv  annually. 

Mr.  CiiABK.  I  would  not  have  them  if  you  gave  them  away. 

Mr.  Chase.  They  go  all  over  the  country,  from  one  portion  of  the 
country  to  the  other. 

Now,  gentlemen  the  panting  of  our  request,  which  is  that  we  have 
at  least  f  10  a  thousand  duty,  will  not  in  any  way  affect  the  price  to 
the^  consumer.  All  that  we  want  is  to  have  the  present  conditions 
maintained,  so  that  we  can  maintain  our  present  prices,  which  are 
substantially  $26  a  thousand.  These  calks  are  sold  to  the  horse  owner 
in  boxes  of  fifty  or  in  sets  of  sixteen.  The  price  usually  includes  the 
services  performed  by  the  horseshoer  at  the  time  they  are  sold;  and 
the  tariff  on  each  calk  would  be  so  small  that  it  would  not  in  any  way 
figure  in  the  ultimate  price. 

For  instance,  these  calks  that  are  now  being  sold  at  $15  a  thousand 
to  the  horseshoer  are^  sold  to  the  horse  owner  at  identically  the  same 
price  as  the  calks  which  we  put  out  at  $26  a  thousand.  It  is  simply  a 
case  of  life  and  death  between  the  American  manufacturer  ana  the 
German  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  I  understand,  you  are  going  to  file  a  brief  showing 
that  the  duty  you  ask  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  manufacture  between  Germany  and  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Chase.  Exactly;  it  is  not  quite  so  much.  We  prefer  to  have 
competition  here,  if  we  can  get  it,  in  order  to  develop  the  business. 
We  need  it.  There  should  be  50  per  cent  of  the  horses  in  the  snow 
belt  of  the  United  States  shod  with  these  calks. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  filed  a  brief? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  will  prepare  and  file  a  brief. 

The  Chaibman.  You  want  to  file  a  brief  I 

Mr.  Chase.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
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WABBEir  D.  CHASE,  OEHESAL  XAKAOEB  OF  THE  STEBUHO 
MAHTJFACTVEINO  COKPANT,  OF  HASTFOBD,  CONN.,  FILES  SVP- 
PLEMENTAL  BBIEF  ON  HOBSESHOE  CAIXS. 

Habtfobd,  C!onx.,  December  5, 1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Comhitteb, 

Houae  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  O. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  just  received  copy  of  the  tariff  hearings  at 
the  evening  session  of  Wednesday,  November  25,  at  which  time  I 
appeared  on  behalf  of  the  detachable  calk  manufacturers  of  the 
country,  to  ask  for  the  imposition  of  a  specific  duty  upon  our  prod- 
uct sufficient  to  nearlv  equalize  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the 
imported  calks  and  the  cost  of  the  domestic. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearing  several  questions  were  asked  which  I 
did  not  take  seriously  because  I  did  not  realize  at  the  tune  that  they 
were  seriously  askea,  and  I  now  wish  to  make  clear  several  things 
connected  with  the  use  of  detachable  calks. 

The  fact  that  we  are  in  business,  employing  a  great  many  hands, 
and  turning  out  a  product  worth  over  a  million  dollars  a  year, 
seemed  to  me  to  establish  the  fact  that  we  were  producing  something 
of  importance  to  commerce  and  of  utility  to  the  consumer. 

The  utilibr  of  detachable  calks,  or  their  continued  use,  is  not  prob- 
lematical   In  Europe  they  have  oeen  used  from  fifty  to  eighty  }'ears. 

The  type  there  is,  of  course,  different,  owing  to  the  fact  lUat  the 
roads  are  nearly  all  hard,  and  a  self -sharpening  calk  is  not  required; 
but  a  detachable  calk  of  all  steel  is  and  has  been  used  there  for 
exactly  the  same  reasons  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  our  steel  center 
calks  are  now  being  made  and  used  in  this  country.  The  European 
cavalry,  and  particularly  the  Eussian  and  German  cavalry,  are 
always  shod  with  detachable  calks,  and  I  think  that  the  calks  have 
been  more  or  less  used  in  this  country  as  well.  We  have  not  sold 
any  to  the  Gbvernment,  but  the  Neverslip  Manufacturing  Company, 
who  has  prepared  the  brief  to  be  filed,  has,  I  understand,  made 
sales  from  time  to  time  for  use  in  the  army. 

A  great  advantage  in  the  use  of  these  calks  is  that  a  horse  can 
always  be  kept  sharp  shod.  The  old-fashioned  calks  are  oblong 
pieces  of  heavy  steel,  which  have  to  be  heated  to  a  forging  heat  in  a 
horseshoer's  shop  and  then  hammered  down  to  a  sharp  edge.  Such 
a  sharp-^od  horse  under  ordinary  conditions  of  icy  gomg  and  frozen 
grouna  would  not  remain  really  sharp  more  than  a  day,  and  in  a 
couple  of  days  the  effect  of  the  sharpening  of  the  horse  would  be 
largely  gone.  Under  such  conditions  the  horse  owner  would  permit 
hisnorse  to  continue  dull  imtil  icy  conditions  again  made  it  necessary 
to  sharpen  the  shoes.  At  such  times  horseshoers'  shops  would  l>e 
filled  with  horses  of  other  owners,  and  it  was  a  common  experience  in 
all  parts  of  tiie  country  that  when  sharp  shoeing  was  most  needed 
it  would  take  anywhere  from  two  hours  to  half  a  aay  to  get  the  work 
done.  Even  if  attention  could  be  ffiven  immediately  considerable 
time  would  elapse  in  doin^  the  work.  The  shoes  would  have  to  be 
removed  from  tne  feet  of  the  horse,  heated  in  a  blacksmith's  f or^  to  a 
forcing  heat,  then  hammered  to  the  necessary  sharpness,  then  heated 
againf or  hardening,  and  finally  nailed  again  upon  the  feet  of  the 
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horse.  With  the  modem  detachable  calks  after  a  set  of  shoes  wiUi 
the  necessary  tapped  holes  has  been  placed  upon  the  horse  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  no  further  attention  from  the  hors&shoer  is 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  horse  shod.  The  calks  always  wear 
sharp,  as  the  exterior  wears  away  first,  before  the  hard  center — and 
when  one  set  has  been  worn  down,  the  calks  can  be  instantly  removed 
by  the  use  of  a  wrench,  and  a  new  set  can  be  quickly  screwed  in. 

One  set  of  shoes  for  the  use  of  these  calks  will  last  all  winter,  and 
sometimes  for  two  seasons. 

In  giving  the  average  life  of  these  detachable  calks  as  four  dtkjs 
I  did  not  go  into  detaus,  because  I  turned  from  one  question  to  an- 
other. If  these  calks  were  worn  in  the  summer  time  upon  bare,  un- 
frozen groimd  they  would  last  a  great  deal  longer.  For  instance,  I 
had  a  set  tested  during  the  month  of  May  in  this  year.  Thev  were 
used  every  day,  and  tney  lasted  during  the  entire  month  and  were 
still  sharp  then.  In  the  winter  time,  if  the  ground  is  covered  with 
soft  snow,  they  will,  of  course,  wear  for  an  indefinite  period.  Of 
course  they  are  most  needed  when  there  is  ice  upon  the  grouiid,  and 
under  such  conditions  there  is  usually  as  much  bare  ground  as  there  is 
ice — in  other  words,  the  ice  is  in  spots.  When  the  ground  is  frozen, 
it  is  like  adamant,  and  the  effect  upon  the  calks  to  use  them  upon 
frozen  groimd  is  practically  the  same  as  putting  them  against  a  wheel 
of  emery  or  corundum.  In  portions  of  the  country  where  the  soil  is 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  silt  the  life,  even  during  such  conditions, 
would  of  course  be  longer.  If  the  ground  is  entirely  bare  and  frozen, 
a  set  of  these  calks  probably  would  not  last  over  two  days,  and  old- 
fashioned  calks  would  not  remain  sharp  for  so  Ion?  a  time. 

In  comparing  these  calks  with  the  old-fashioned  kind,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  bearing  surface  of  one  of  these  calks  is  not  over  a 
himdredth  part  of  the  TOarins  surface  of  the  old-fashioned,  big, 
dumsy  bars,  which  were  called  "  calks.** 

These  calks  occupv  very  little  space,  and  the  wearing  surface, 
which  is,  of  course,  the  small  core  in  the  center,  is  still  smaller,  as  it 
necessarily  has  to  be  in  order  that  the  exterior  may  be  soft,  so  as  to 
wear  away  more  rapidly  than  the  center. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  the  cost  of  keeping  a  horse  sharp  with 
detachable  calks  is  about  the  same  as  the  cost  of  keeping  one  ^arp  in 
the  old-fashioned  way.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  cost  is  a 
little  higher. 

Wherever  these  calks  have  been  introduced  they  have  come  to  stay, 
and  they  are  highly  prized  by  horse  owners.  They  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  tne  wmter  business  of  heavy  hardware  or  iron  job- 
bers, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  consumption  of  these  calks  is  only 
about  8  per  cent  of  a  total  possible  consumption.  In  Europe,  where 
it  is  supposed  that  something  like  500,000,000  calks  a  year  are  used, 
it  is  estimated  that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  horses  are  shod  with  de- 
tachable calks. 

Again  let  me  say  that  the  detachable  calks  which  they  use  there 
upon  their  hard  roads  are  not  the  type  which  we  use  here,  and  that 
our  detachable  calk  has  been  developed  as  a  result  of  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  this  country.  They  were  never  made  in  Europe  until 
last  year. 
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In  reading  over  my  statement  I  have  noticed  particularly  a  ques- 
tion by  the  chairman,  which  reads  as  follows:  **  What  is  the  matter 
with  these  things?  Do  they  unscrew  and  come  out?"  My  answer 
to  that  was:  "They  unscrew.  Certainly."  The  chairman  then 
stated  that  they  were  not  an  improvement  on  the  old-fashioned  one. 
It  is  apparent  to  me  now  that  m  asking  this  question  he  desired  to 
know  whether  the  calks  unscrew  while  mej  are  in  use  and  fall  from 
the  shoe.  I  thought  at  the  time  that  he  referred  to  the  manner  in 
which  tiiey  are  placed  in  the  shoe  and  removed.  They  do  not  un- 
screw while  they  are  in  use  and  fall  out.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
a  tendency  to  become  tighter.  The  threads  are  all  made  with  a  taper, 
so  that  they  are  perf  ecuy  tight  when  inserted.  Each  succeeding  calk 
is  screwed  in  a  snght  distance  further  than  the  preceding  one,  and  in 
this  way  all  looseness  is  prevented. 

If  there  is  a  member  of  the  committee  who  has  ever  used  these  calks, 
then  he  will  understand  what  they  are  and  know  their  value.  If 
there  is  not,  then  it  should  be  very  easv  to  get  this  information  from 
someone  who  does  use  the  calks — if  such  in^rmation  is  desired. 

It  is  true  that  the  horseshoers  have  always  been  prejudiced  against 
the  use  of  these  calks,  and  the  ground  of  their  prejudice  has  not  been 
concealed.  In  fact,  it  has  often  been  printed  in  efforts  to  prevent  the 
handling  of  these  calks  by  shoers.  It  is  feared  that  the  advantages  in 
the  use  of  these  detachable  calks  will  seriously  interfere  and  do  away 
with  a  large  part  of  the  business  of  horseshoers.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  true,  and  we  have  been  meeting  this  prejudice  for  some  time, 
showing  that  the  horseshoer  is  the  natural  handler  of  these  goods, 
and  that  the  profit  in  handling  then^  goes  to  him  instead  of  to  a  mer- 
chant of  some  other  kind.    This  prejudice  is  now  passing  away. 

This  letter  is  quite  lengthy,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  called  for  by 
apparent  misapprehensions.  The  situation  is  quite  serious  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  manufacturers.  We  need  a  duty  of  at  least  $10  a 
thousand  if  we  are  to  continue  in  business.  Of  course,  if  it  were 
true  that  calks  had  not  been  used  to  advantage,  then  no  one  could  have 
any  objection  to  agreeing  to  such  a  tariff  as  we  ask,  but  our  claim  is 
that  the  business  is  a  large  and  important  one,  and  that  the  product 
is  of  great  value  to  horse  owners^  but  that^  at  the  same  time,  the 
granting  of  our  request  will  not  injure  or  mcrease  the  retail  price 
to  the  consumer  of  these  goods. 

There  is  one  more  question  which  has  not  been  asked,  but  which  I 
will  answer.  When  there  is  neither  snow  nor  ice  upon  the  ground 
the  calks  can  be  removed  from  the  shoes  and  the  holes  can  be  filled 
with  screw  plugs,  which  will  not  wear;  so  in  this  way  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  use  of  the  calks  during  an  entire  winter,  even  if 
the  horse  has  been  shod  with  shoes  that  have  been  drilled  and  tapped. 

If  any  more  information  is  desired,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  fumisn  it. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Warbek  D.  Chase, 

General  Manager. 
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TEE  H-CALE  COKPAHT,  NEW  YOBK  CITT,  ASKS  FOB  LOWEB  BATE 
OF  DITTY  ON  HOBSESHOE  CALKS. 

New  York  Cttt,  December  11^  1908. 
G>ic]CTrrEE  on  Wats  and  Means, 

WashzTifftonj  D.  O. 

Gentlemen  :  We  are  en^ged  in  the  importation  of  horseshoe  calks, 
for  which  there  is  no  specific  provision  in  the  tariflf  act  of  1897,  and 
which  have  been  assessed  with  duty  under  the  general  provision  for 
manufactures  of  metal  in  paragraph  193,  Schedule  C,  at  the  rate  of 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  we  desire  to  submit  for  the  consideration 
of  your  committee  certain  statements  of  fact  and  reasons  which  we 
believe  will  convince  you  that  these  articles  are  entitled  to  a  lower 
rate  of  duty  than  that  under  which  they  are  at  present  assessed. 

On  Wednesday^  November  25,  1908,  lir.  Warren  R.  Chase,  repre- 
senting the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
appeared  before  your  committee  and  made  application  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  duty  covering  these  goods  m  the  tariff  act  now 
in  the  course  of  preparation.  There  are  certain  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Chase  to  which  we  wish  to  take  exception,  as  we  deem  them  in- 
accurate, to  say  the  least. 

On  that  date  Mr.  Chase  is  reported  as  saying  that — 

At  the  present  time  there  are  fonr  different  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States,  haring  an  inrested  capital  of  about  one  million  and  a  quarter  dollars 
and  employing  about  400  hands.  Their  annual  product  is  from  about  $1,000,000 
to  $1,200,000. 

We  have  ascertained  from  reliable  sources  that  the  capital  invested 
by  the  Neverslip  Manufacturing  Companv,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ; 
the  Williams  Drop  Forging  Companv,  or  Scranton,  Pa. ;  the  Sterling 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the  American 
Calk  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  which  concerns  manufacture  prac- 
tically all  of  the  horseshoe  calks  produced  in  this  country,  is  not  more 
than  $350^000  in  the  aggregate,  and  their  total  output,  based  upon  the 
selling  price  to  the  jobbers,  is  not  more  than  $500,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Chase  has  stated  that  his  selling  price  is  $26  per  thousand, 
whereas  we  know  positively  that  he  has  sold  during  the  years  of  1907 
and  1908  all  his  product  to  the  H  and  Rowe  Calk  Company  of  New 
York  and  the  H  and  Eowe  Calk  Company  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  tJie 
basis  of  from  $11  to  $13.60  per  thousand  tor  the  half-inch  calks,  which 
are  the  average  size  of  calk  and  are  the  size  to  which  he  refers 
throughout  his  argument.  He  states  that  during  the  last  year  (pre- 
sumably 1907)  there  were  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars in  value  imported.  For  the  further  information  of  the  committee 
we  desire  to  state  that  within  the  past  three  years  horseshoe  calks  of 
the  value  of  $52,000  have  been  imported,  as  follows:  Maldonado  & 
Co.,  H-Calk  Company,  and  H  and  Rowe  Calk  Company,  $43,000; 
Neverslip  Manufacturing  Company,  $7,600,  and  others  less  tiian 
$1,500.  Of  this  amount,  approximately  $8,000  have  been  exported  to 
Canada,  and  there  are  $6,000  worth  still  in  bonded  wardiouse,  leaving 
a  balance  of,  say,  $38,000  foreign  product  consumed  in  this  country. 

The  witness  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that  of  all  the  importa- 
tions only  23  per  cent  are  what  are  known  as  "  steel-center"  calks,  which 
are  the  same  design  as  those  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  that 
the  balance,  namdy,  77  per  cent,  of  the  importations  are  what  art 
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known  as  ^  H  '^  calks,  so  called  because  the  sharpened  end  which  pre- 
vents the  horse  from  slipping  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  H,  and  which 
have  never  been  made  in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  can  not  be 
said  to  come  in  competiticm  with  the  domestic  product. 

Tlie  first  steel-center  calks  were  imported  in  1907  and  were  made 
especially  for  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company  according  to 
samples  furnished  by  them,  and  they  agreed  to  purchase  1,000,000 
calks  in  1907  and  2,000,000  calks  in  1908  at  a  duty-paid  price  landed 
in  New  York  of  $11.50  per  thousand,  and  these  are  the  calks  which 
the  witness  refers  to  on  page  1971  as  being  offered  at  $16  per  thou- 
sand throughout  the  country.  The  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company 
rejected  these  calks  on  the  groimd  that  they  did  not  accord  with  the 
specifications,  to  wit,  to  be  in  every  way  up  to  the  quality  of  the 
sample  of  domestic  calks  submitted  to  the  German  manufacturers 
when  the  order  was  placed^  and  we  can  draw  no  other  conclusion  from 
their  refusal  to  accept  delivery  than  that  they  could  manufacture  the 
same  in  this  country  of  an  equal  quality  at  considerably  less  than 
the  equivalent  of  the  duty-paid  price  of  $11.50  per  thousand. 

The  horseshoe-calk  business  in  this  country  is  practically  controlled 
by  the  Neverslip  Manufacturing  Company,  who  produce  approxi- 
mately 85  per  cent  of  the  domestic  product  and  who  actually  nx  the 
selling  price  to  jobbers  and  consumers,  and  who,  we  imderstand,  are 
now  negotiating  with  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company  to  take 
over  their  business. 

The  consumption  of  the  imported  article  during  the  past  three 
years,  outside  of  those  exported  to  Canada,  has  been  approximately 
three  million  calks,  and  if  this  be  compared  with  the  consumption 
reported  by  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company  of  forty  to  fifty 
million  calks  per  annum,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  domestic  interests 
already  control  98  per  cent  of  the  market  in  this  country  for  this 
merchandise.  If  we  take  the  statement  of  Mr.  Chase,  that  about 
twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was  imported  last  year,  and 
figuring  on  the  one-half-inch  calk  at  a  value  of,  say,  $11.50  per  thou- 
sand, which  would  be  equivalent  to  two  million  calks,  and  take  also 
his  statement  that  forty  to  fifty  millions  are  sold  in  this  country  annu- 
ally, it  will  be  seen  that  from  his  own  figures  the  domestic  interests 
have  control  of  approximately  95  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  this 
country. 

GOST  OF  PRODUCTION,   GOMFEK8AT0RT  DUTIES. 

Mr.  Chase  states  that  the  one-half -inch  calks  are  imported  at  a 
valuation  of  $5.37  per  thousand,  which  is  substantially  correct  for 
the  steel-center  calks,  whereas  the  H  calk  is  invoiced  at  $6.71  per 
thousand.  If  we  ada  the  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  8  per 
cent  for  freight,  insurance,  and  other  expenses,  the  landed  cost  is, 
say,  $8.22  per  thousand  for  the  steel-center  calks  and  $10.27  for  the 
H  calks,  and  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  stating  that  we  believe  this  to 
be  more  than  the  actual  cost  of  production  in  this  country  of  a  like 
article  unless  there  is  wasteful  extravagance  in  the  administration  of 
the  mill  producing  such  goods,  for  the  reason  that  this  product  is 
turned  out  entirely  by  macnine  work ;  and  we  think  the  time  has  gone 
by  when  it  can  be  said  that  skilled  American  workmen  oi)erating  sudi 
machines  can  not  produce  a  greater  quantity  in  a  given  time  than  tj^e 
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foreigners  who  manufacture  the  imported  article^  and  we  insist  that 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  and  the  sli^nt  difference  m  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials is  more  than  covered  by  the  additional  cost  of  duty  and 
expenses  of  shipping  to  this  country. 

it  is  further  urged  that  in  view  of  the  representations  heretofore 
made  to  your  committee,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  rates  of 
dutv  on  the  materials  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  these  goods 
will  be  materially  lowered,  and  it  is  therefore  submitted  that  with 
the  additional  benefit  accruing  to  the  domestic  manufacturer,  because 
of  the  lessened  cost  of  his  materials,  that  the  present  rate  of  duty 
would  more  than  compensate  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. It  may  be  added  that  if  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany's cost  of  production  seems  comparatively  high,  it  is  due  to  the 
very  small  quantity  produced  by  them  in  1907  and  1908,  say,  one  and 
one-half  million  calks,  valued  at  not  more  than  $20,000,  whereas  a 
plant  valued  at  $10,000  is  capal)le  of  turning  out  five  to  six  million 
calks  per  annum,  which  valued  on  the  same  basis,  would  be,  say, 
$75,000.  The  raw  material  entering  into  the  manufacture  is  rolled 
steel  bars,  which  are  worth  about  1  cent  per  pound  more  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Grermany,  which  is  equivalent  approximately  to  $1  per 
thousand  for  half-inch  steel  center  calks,  and  the  cost  of  labor  in 
Germany  for  the  same  article  is  2.12  marks,  equivalent  to  50  cents  per 
thousand,  which  is  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  invoice  price  of  $5.37, 
and  with  a  mill  running  at  full  capacity  there  is  no  question  but  that 
they  can  be  manufactured  within  10  to  15  per  cent  difference  in  ihe 
labor  cost  here  and  abroad. 

SUGGESTED  CHANGES  IK  LEGISLATION. 

Mr.  Chase  also  requests  that  you  grant  them  a  duty  of  $10  per 
thousand,  and  states  that  it  will  not  m  any  wa^  affect  the  price  to 
the  consumer  for  the  reason  that  all  they  want  is  to  maintam  their 
present  prices,  namely,  $26  per  thousand. 

We  must  refrain  from  too  extended  comment  upon  such  a  request, 
for  it  seems  clear  that  if  it  is  necessary  for  an  American  manu- 
facturer to  have  a  protective  duty  of  $10  per  thousand  on  an  article 
landed  in  New  York  at  $5.37  per  thousand,  exclusive  of  duty,  or 
equivalent  to  almost  200  per  cent  ad  valorem,  such  a  manufac- 
turer does  not  deserve  any  consideration.  It  may  further  be  noted 
that  these  calks  are  made  in  different  sizes,  and  that  the  levying  of  the 
same  amount  of  duty  on  all  calks  regardless  of  size  and  cost  would 
be  inequitable,  and  it  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  duty  should  be 
on  the  basis  of  so  many  cents  per  pound. 

We  earnestly  advocate  specinc  duties  wherever  your  committee  feels 
justified  in  granting  them^  for  the  reason  that  ad  valorem  duties  are 
the  source  of  constant  litigation,  and  importers  and  government 
officials  alike  are  harassed  continually  by  such  concerns  as  the  Never- 
slip  Manufacturing  Company,  who  were  indirectly  responsible  for 
the  agitation  as  to  the  values  within  the  past  two  years,  and  which 
litigation  has  finally  terminated  in  having  the  invoice  values  of  our 
goods  sustained.  With  85  per  cent  of  the  consumption  produced  by 
one  concern  in  this  country,  and  the  next  largest  domestic  competitor 
affiliated  with  this  manufacturer,  the  only  check  on  heavy  advances 
in  price  to  the  consximer  is  foreign  competition,  and  we  may  add  that 
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any  rate  of  duty  higher  than  the  present  rate  would  be  prohibitive, 
and,  in  addition  to  placing  a  large  tax  on  the  consumer,  would  de- 
prive the  Treasury  of  mudi  needed  revenue. 

The  reasons  for  the  comparatively  small  importations  of  this  article 
heretofore  have  been  as  follows:  First,  the  selling  price  is  exceed- 
ingly high  because  of  the  necessity  oi  extensive  advertisement,  so 
that  it  will  reach  the  consumer's  attention;  second,  the  ad  valorem 
tluties  have  proven  a  serious  handicap  in  preventing  free  develop- 
ment a£  the  business  due  to  the  agitation  as  to  values  above  referred 
to;  third,  the  rate  of  duty  at  present  applicable — ^namely,  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem — ^is  greatly  in  excess  of  a  compensatory  duty. 

We  confidently  assert  that  if  your  committee  will  grant  us  a  rea- 
sonable specific  duty  that  the  farmers  and  truckmen  throughout  the 
country  can  be  educated  to  realize  the  benefit  accruing  from  the  use 
of  this  article  in  place  of  the  old-fashioned  stud  or  nonslipping  device 
now  used  on  a  great  majority  of  horseshoes,  and  that  the  consumer 
will  benefit  by  a  lower  price  and  the  Treasury  be  enriched  by  much 
larger  revenue  while  the  consumption  is  being  gradually  developed  to 
where  it  belongs. 

An  equitable  specific  duty  would  be,  say,  2^  cents  per  poimd,  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  offset  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  production 
in  Germany  and  this  country,  and  which  would  therefore  allow  both 
the  domestic  and  importing  interests  a  fair  opportunity  to  develop 
this  business, 

NEW  PASAGRAPH  SUGGESTED. 

Horseshoe  calks  made  of  Iron  or  steel,  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

If  your  committee  is  not  disposed  to  specifically  enumerate  horse- 
shoe calks  in  the  new  tariff  act,  we  submit  that  the  foregoing  state- 
ments as  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production,  because  of  lower 
rates  of  duty  that  may  be  granted  on  the  imported  material,  apply 
with  equal  force  to  all  manufactures  of  metal,  and  we  therefore  sug- 
gest that  if  these  articles  are  to  be  classified  under  such  a  general 
provision  that  said  provision  should  be  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

The  H-CaIjK  CJompant. 


STEBUHO  MANXTFACTTmiNO  CO.,  HABTFOBD,  CONN.,  STJBUITS 
STTFFLEHENTAL  BBIEF  BELATIYE  TO  HOBSESHOE  CALKS. 

Hartfobd,  C!onn.,  January  5, 1909. 

CoMscrrTEE  on  Ways  and  Means, 

yfoBhington^  D.  O. 
Gentlemen:  The  attention  of  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany has  just  been  called  by  The  Iron  Age  of  December  31,  1908,  to 
a  statement  filed  with  your  committee  by  the  H-Calk  Company  with 
reference  to  the  previous  oral  statement  of  Warren  D.  Chase,  the 
Sterling  Manufacturing  Company's  general  manager,  on  November 
25, 1908. 
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This  statement  was  largely  of  a  personal  nature,  designed  as  an 
atfcack,  and  as  it  calls  in  question  the  truth  of  various  statements  made 
to  your  committee,  it  is  stron£;ly  desired  and  urgently  requested  that 
this  additional  statement  or  brief  be  accepted  and  placed  on  file  by 
your  committee,  in  order  that  all  the  facts  may  be  before  you  in  mak- 
mg  up  the  new  tariff  bill. 

The  gist  of  the  statement  of  the  H-Calk  Company  may  be  stated 
in  two  sentences: 

1.  That  the  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  detachable 
calks  in  this  country  and  the  annual  output  of  the  manufacturers 
are  smaller  than  was  stated  by  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 

2.  That  the  statement  of  selling  prices  upon  American  manufac- 
tured calks  was  imtrue. 

To  be^n  with,  it  should  be  noted^  by  reference  to  the  oral  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Chase^  which  appears  in  the  report  of  tariff  hearing 
for  the  evening  session  of  Wednesday,  November  25,  1908,  that  this 
appearance  was  not  for  his  own  company  alone,  but  for  all  the 
.^onerican  manufacturers  of  detachable  calks,  and  that  he  spoke  for 
them  as  a  whole  as  well  as  for  his  own  company. 

His  original  estimate  of  the  amount  of  capital  invested  on  account 
of  the  manufacture  of  detachable  calks  in  this  country  was  $1,000,000. 
There  are  no  compiled  statistics  showing  definitely  what  has  been 
invested,  but  this  estimate  was  later  revised  to  about  $1,250,000, 
whidi  is  the  estimate  of  the  Neverslip  Manufacturing  Company, 
the  largest  producer  of  detachable  calks.  They  state  that  they  have 
substantially  $1,000,000  invested  in  their  own  business,  and  this 
would  leave  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  be  divided  among  those 
interested  in  the  other  three  brands  of  detachable  calks  on  the  market. 

The  value  of  the  annual  output  of  domestic  detachable  calks  is 
based  upon  the  selling  prices  to  norseshoers,  which  was  the  basis  em- 
ployed throughout  by  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company  in  its 
statements  to  the  committee.  Using  these  values  as  a  basis,  as  all 
manufacturers  do  in  figuring  their  costs  and  discounts  to  jobbers,  the 
value  of  the  annual  output  is  as  stated,  whereas  the  value  ^ven  bv 
the  H-Calk  Company,  based  upon  the  selling  prices  to  jobbers,  is 
very  much  too  low,  if  the  estimate  of  the  total  output  as  between 
40,000,000  and  50,000,000  is  correct. 

But  the  most  important  charge  is  in  connection  with  the  American 
selling  prices.  The  essence  of  this  charge  in  the  H-Calk  Company's 
statement  reads  as  follows: 

We  know  positively  that  he  (Mr.  Chase)  has  sold  during  the  years  1907-8 
all  his  production  to  the  H.  ft  Rowe  Calk  Ck)mpany,  of  New  York,  and  the  H.  & 
Rowe  Calk  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  the  basis  of  from  $11  to  $13.50  per 
thousand  for  the  one-half  inch  calks,  which  are  the  average  size  of  calka. 

The  H.  &  Rowe  Company  referred  to  is  simply  a  selling  organiza- 
tion, which  markets  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company's  product 
for  it  by  the  same  methods  that  the  other  manufacturers  in  this 
country  use  in  marketing  their  own  products.  In  the  case  of  the 
other  manufacturers,  they  divide  their  manufacturing  and  selling  ex- 
penses into  different  ledger  accoimts  upon  the  same  books.  In  the 
case  of  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company  the  marketing  is  done 
by  a  separate  corporation,  with  a  separate  set  of  books,  and  the  calks 
are  invoiced  to  this  separate  corporation  at  $13.50  a  thousand  for  the 
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average  size  of  calk — ^namely,  the  one-half  inch.  This  selling  company 
has  no  plant  of  its  own ;  its  office  is  in  the  office  of  the  Sterling  Manu- 
&cturing  Company^  and  the  margin  of  $6  between  $13.50  and  its 
quoted  prices  to  the  jobbers,  $19.60,  is  entirely  absorbed  by  the  charges 
incident  to  the  marketing  of  the  goods.  There  has  never  been  a  cent 
of  profit  made  by  this  s^ing  company,  and  for  all  purposes  of  com- 
parison with  other  manufacturers  and  other  selling  prices  the  two 
should  be  considered  as  a  unit. 

Moreover,  the  prices  referred  to  in  Mr.  Chase's  oral  statement 
clearly  appear  as  the  prices  to  the  horseshoer,  and  it  is  stated  tiiat 
such  price  of  $26  a  thousand  includes  the  jobber's  commission  of  25 
I>er  cent.  There  is  no  foundation  anywhere  for  any  belief  or  asser- 
tion that  the  prices  given  were  any  other  than  prices  to  horseshoers, 
and  they  were  absolutely  correct*  They  were  given  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison  with  the  price  at  which  the  imported  calks  are  sold 
and  advertised  to  horseshoers,  namely,  $15  a  thousand. 

The  statement  of  the  H-Calk  Company,  however,  could  be  of  no 
value  to  the  committee  in  a  positive  way,  because  it  furnishes  no 
information  concerning  the  comparative  costs  of  the  domestic  and 
imported  calks.  The  cost  of  the  imported  one-half -inch  calks  to  the 
importer  (including  the  profit  to  the  German  manufacturer)  of 
$5^7  is  not  disputed  by  the  H-Calk  Company.  These  figures  were 
sworn  to  bv  the  H-Calk  Company  as  the  cost,  including  profit,  in  its 
contest  before  the  Board  of  Greneral  Appraisers  at  New  York,  and 
such  figures  were  found  correct  by  the  board. 

Takmg  this  sworn  statement  of  the  importers  as  to  foreign  cost, 
and  also  their  statement  as  to  the  price  at  which  the  Sterling  Manu- 
facturing Company  invoices  its  goods  to  the  sales  organization, 
$18.50,  which  is  admitted,  we  have  the  following  result: 

Oamparative  costs  as  slMton  by  importers'  oton  figures. 

American  calks,  Including  profit  to  manufacturer $18. 50 

German  calks,  including  profit  to  manufacturer 5. 87 


Difference  in  cost  in  favor  of  German  manufacturer 8. 18 

Deduct  present  45  per  cent  duty  on  $5.37  under  basket  clause  of  Sched- 
ule C $2. 42 


Advantage  in  favor  of  German  manufacturer,  even  with  the  pres- 
ent du^  paid 6. 71 

Tariff  necessary  to  equalize  costs  of  imported  and  domestic  calks  on  im- 
porters' own  statement  (per  thousand) 8.  IS 

The  cost  of  transporting  these  calks  to  the  United  States,  we  are  in- 
formed^ is  only  about  10  cents  a  thousand,  and  therefore  is  too  small 
to  consider  for  comparative  costs.^ 

The  difference  in  the  cost  is  principally  in  the  item  of  labor  enter- 
ing into  the  manufacture,  and  into  the  cost  of  the  supplies  and  sundry 
materials  needed  in  the  manufacture.  The  raw-material  cost  is  not 
over  25  per  cent  of  the  total. 

While  the  calks  are  made  by  machinery,  as  stated  in  answer  to  a 
question  l)y  the  chairman,  the  process  is  not  automatic,  as  he  perhaps 
supposed.  The  material  is  handled  in  7  different  mechanical  devices, 
ana  it  takes  one  or  more  men  to  operate  each  one. 

But  this  basis  of  comparison  used  by  the  importers  is  not  a  fair 
one,  because  none  of  the  expenses  of  selling  gooos,  getting  trade,  ad- 
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vertismg,  development  of  new  territory,  and  general  administrative 
expenses  are  included  in  the  price  of  $13.50.  It  must  be  advanced  to 
$19.50  to  show  the  real  cost  to  the  manufacturer,  whidi  includes  his 
profit  of  from  12  to  16  per  cent  upon  the  selling  price. 

The  only  real  basis  of  comparison  is  between  the  selling  price — 
that  is,  to  horseshoers — ^because,  then,  in  each  case  all  expenses  of 
selling,  marketing,  advertising,  and  general  administrative  expenses 
are  included  in  both  figures.    Such  a  comparison  is: 

Oomparatioe  prices  in  the  United  States  of  domeatio  and  C^erman  oalkB, 

SeUlng  prices  to  horseBhoera  of  United  States  calks $26.  DO 

Selling  prices  to  horseslioers  in  United  States  of  German  imported  calks.    15.  OO 

Difference  in  favor  of  German  manufacturer 11.  OO 

Add  45  per  cent  duty  on  $5^7,  which  is  included  at  present  in  selling 
price  of  German  calks 2.42 

Difference  in  favor  of  German  manufacturer,  if  present  tariff  is 
not  considered — ^that  is,  on  free-trade  basis ^ 18.42 

Tariff  necessary  to  equalize  imported  and  domestic  calks 13. 42 

Bevenue  tariff  asked  for  to  put  German  and  American  manufacturers 
on  a  competitive  basis  (per  thousand) 10.00 

When  such  figures  stare  one  in  the  face  is  it  strange  that  the  domes- 
tic manufacturers  ask  for  a  sufficient  duty  after  importations  of  less 
than  two  years,  although  the  imported  calks  are  yet  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  consumption  ? 

The  effect  upon  trade  ana  business  of  such  a  cutthroat  competition 
is  just  as  demoralizing  as  if  50  per  cent  of  the  calks  consumed  were 
foreign  ones,  and  wim  such  an  advantage  in  favor  of  the  (jerman 
manufacturer  it  takes  no  imagination  to  see  the  time  when  they  will 
have  all  the  market. 

If  the  importation  had  b^un  ten  years  ago,  there  would  now  be  no 
American  manufacturers  of  detachable  calks  to  appear  before  your 
committee.  The  revision  of  the  tariff  has  come  at  a  very  opportune 
time  for  them. 

Detachable  calks  other  than  the  steel-center  ones  find  very  little 
market  in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  but  the  demand  for  sacii 
as  are  used  was  met  bv  the  domestic  manufacturers  until  the  importa- 
tion of  the  so-called  "  H  calks  "  began,  three  years  ago.  These  were 
not  referred  to  in  the  oral  statement  made  on  behalf  of  the  Sterling 
Manufacturing  Company  before  the  committee,  but  the  same  facts 
and  fijgures  substantially  apply  to  such  calks  as  well. 

Ke^rring  to  various  otner  allegations  in  the  statement  of  the 
H-Calk  Company — 

1.  The  sellmg  prices  of  calks  are  not  fixed  by  the  Neverslip  Manu- 
facturing Company  alone  or  in  combination,  or  by  any  other  manu- 
facturer alone  or  in  combination.  Prices  to  the  consumer,  the  horse 
owner,  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  although  they  are  the 
same  upon  all  calks,  even  upon  those  sold  by  the  importers  to  the 
horseshoer  at  $15  a  thousand.  This  latter  fact  is  due  to  the  small 
number,  16  or  50,  sold  at  one  time  to  the  consumer. 

The  competition  between  manufacturers  comes  in  the  sales  to  the 
lobbers,  and  it  is  a  ver^  live  competition,  as  any  jobber  of  iron  or 
heavy  hardware  will  affirm. 
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2.  Neither  the  Neverslip  Manufacturing  Company  nor  anyone  else 
is  negotiating  to  take  over  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
there  never  have  been  anv  such  negotiations,  nor  any  rumors  or  re- 
ports of  anything  of  the  kind.  The  statement  is  entirely  gratuitous 
and  false. 

3.  Of  course  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  venomous  statement  of 
the  H-Calk  Company  was  made  in  the  hope  of  discrediting  this 
company,  rather  than  with  any  expectation  of  securing  a  reduction 
in  the  tariff;  but,  fortunately,  the  motive  for  the  attack  appears  in 
the  statement  itself,  i.  e.,  that  about  200,000  German  calks,  which  had 
been  bought  as  part  of  several  millions  by  the  Sterling  Manufactur- 
ing Company  in  order  to  prevent  demoralization  in  tne  trade,  were 
rejected  by  the  Sterling  M!anufacturing  Company. 

The  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company, 
By  Warren  D.  Chase,  OenerdL  Manager. 


THE  NEVERSLIF  HANTTFACTURINO  CO.,  NEW  BRTTNSWICE,  N.  J., 
ASKS  ADJUSTHEHT  OF  DUTIES  ON  HORSESHOE  CALKS. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Decemher  4, 1908. 
CoMMirrEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Gentlemen  :  We  ask  that  in  the  coming  revision  of  the  tariff  you 
insert  in  paragraph  161,  or  elsewhere,  the  following  provision : 

Horseshoe  calks  and  parts  thereof,  finished  or  unfinished,  of  iron  or  steel, 
or  iron  and  steel,  ten  dollars  per  thousand. 

We  have  practically  no  protection  at  the  present  time,  and  our 
business,  which  has  been  arduously  built  up,  is  threatened  with 
immediate  extinction  by  foreign  competition  that  has  been  unknown 
until  within  the  past  year. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Carnegie  believes  that  most  duties  on  steel 
can  be  taken  off,  but  even  he  was  careful  and  candid  enough  to  say, 
in  his  much  quoted  article,  that — 

It  may  probably  be  found  that  there  exists  the  small  manufacturer  of  some 
specialty  in  steel  which  still  needs  a  measure  of  protection.  The  writer  hopes, 
if  such  there  be,  the  committee  will  give  patient  attention  to  such  cases.  It 
is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  giving  these  too  much,  rather  than  too  little^ 
8uptx)rt.    Every  enterprise  of  this  Icind  should  be  fostered. 

We  think  we  come  right  within  the  lines  he  has  laid  down. 

We  are  interested  in  tne  manufacture  in  this  country  (with  works 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  Catasauqua,  Pa.)  of  adjustable  horse- 
shoe calks.  These  are  of  several  sizes,  but  the  average  und  most  usual 
size  is  the  half- inch  calk,  and  to  save  confusion  we  shall  speak  par- 
ticularly of  that,  since  the  facts  as  to  the  other  sizes  are  substantially 
the  same. 

These  adjustable  horseshoe  calks  have  a  center  of  hard  steel  with 
an  exterior  of  soft  steel,  so  that  when  in  use  the  inner  part  does  not 
wear  down  so  fast  as  the  outer  part,  and  they  thus  keep  sharp  «s  long 
as  they  are  used  on  surfaces  where  they  can  penetrate  at  all.  The 
calks  are  provided  with  a  threaded  shank  and  are  screwed  into  the 
bottom  of  the  horseshoe,  four  calks  to  the  shoe.  They  are  pnsily 
inserted  and  removed  by  the  blacksmith,  and  are  in  no  danger  of 
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accidentally  unscrewing  and  falling  out.  The  old-fashioned  horse- 
ehoe  calk  will  wear  down  on  a  hara  surface  in  a  day,  at  least  to  los- 
ing its  sharpness,  whereas  our  adjustable  horseshoe  calks  will  last 
four  or  five  days  under  similar  circumstances.  To  renew  the  old- 
fashioned  calk  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  shoe,  weld  on  the  calk, 
and  replace  the  shoe,  whereas  our  adjustable  horseshoe  calks  can  be 
renewed  by  the  mere  unscrewing  of  the  stubs  of  the  worn-out  ones 
and  the  insertion  of  new  ones.  Thus  time  is  saved  in  horseshoeing 
operations  and  the  wear  is  longer. 

Calks  of  this  character  have  been  made  in  this  country  for  twenty- 
five  ^ears,  but  there  was  no  development  of  the  industry  until  about 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff  act.  In  1897  the  annual 
sales  were  only  about  $53,000,  while  during  the  last  season  they  have 
aggregated  about  $1,250,000.  There  are  four  companies  interested  in 
the  manufacture  of  adjustable  horseshoe  calks  in  this  country.  There 
is  no  trust,  and  there  is  no  selling  agreement  between  these  com- 
panies, but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  keen  competition. 

As  yet  not  over  8  per  cent  of  the  horses  in  the  snow  belt  of  the 
countrjr  are  shod  with  these  calks,  but  since  we  commenced  to  develop 
the  business  in  earnest  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  in  adv^- 
tising  and  introducing  these  calks  to  the  knowledge  of  horse  owners. 
A  large  field  awaits  the  further  development  of  the  business;  but,  as 
alreacfy  stated,  a  considerable  business  has  already  been  achieved.  If 
foreign  competition  is  not  checked,  American  capital  and  labor  will 
be  absolutely  deprived  of  the  undeveloped  field  and  will  absolutely 
lose  the  ground  already  conquered.  If  our  request  is  not  granted,  it 
will  simply  mean  that  the  Grerman  manufacturers  will  come  in  here 
and  obtain  the  benefits  of  our  energy  and  advertising. 

Horseshoe  calks  are  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  present  tariff 
act  They  seem  to  fall  under  the  basket  clause  of  the  metal  schedule 
(par.  193)  at  a  duty  of  45  pear  cent  ad  valorem,  but  the  importers 
have  claimed  that  they  are  dutiable  at  pound  rat^  under  other  para- 
graphs which  would  cut  the  duty  of  45  per  cent  in  half.  The  Board 
of  Appraisers  has  decided  adversely  to  tneir  claim  (T.  D.  27542 ;  G.  A. 
6412),  but  the  case  was  appealed  to  court,  which,  of  course,  may  sus- 
tain the  importers.  It  is  therefore  highly  desirable  that  horseshoe 
calks  be  mentioned  specificallv  in  the  act.  The  case  above  referred 
to  covers  another  kind  of  calk  from  the  one  we  are  manufacturing, 
but  if  the  lower  rate  of  duty  should  prevail  on  those  it  would  also 
prevail  on  ours. 

No  adjustable  calks  such  as  ours  were  ever  imported,  so  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  until  within  the  last  year.  Then  the  Germans  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  we  had  created  a  market  which  they  might  take  ad- 
vantage of.  They  sent  over  several  millions  of  calks  at  such  low 
prices  that  even  with  a  45  per  cent  duty  on  these  prices  they  could 
sell  them  in  this  market  at  fibres  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to 
compete  with.  They  are  offering  these  cal^  on  this  market  and 
have  sold  many  of  them  to  horseshoers  at  $15  a  thousand,  whereas 
our  price  for  the  same  calks  is  $26  a  thousand,  and  this  includes  only 
a  reasonable  profit  to  us  and  is  a  competitive  price  between  the  four 
companies  manufacturing  in  this  country.  We  suggest,  therefore, 
^at  a  duty  of  $10  a  thousand,  while  it  will  not  be  prwiibitive  on  the 
foreign  calks  and  will  not  entirely  equalize  the  difference  in  selling 
price,  will  give  us  at  least  a  fighting  chance  of  retaining  command  of 
''he  territory  which  we  have  develoj^d,  and  possibly  of  extending  iL 
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It  undoubtedly  costs  more  to  manufacture  these  calks  in  this  coun- 
try than  abroad.  Our  material  is  steel  wire,  which  we  buy  from  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company.  This  material  enjoys  under 
the  tariff  a  substantial  protection.  Our  ordinary  labor  is  paid  $1.75 
a  day^  and  we  ourselves  employ  400  hands.  Interest  rates  are  higher 
in  this  country,  which  fact  has  a  substantial  bearing  on  this  case 
because  the  season  for  the  sale  of  these  goods  embraces  only  about 
five  weeks  in  winter  and  tlie  machinery  to  make  the  calks  has  to  lie 
idle  a  good  part  of  the  year.  We  have  also  had  to  create  our  market 
by  extensive  advertising,  and  it  does  not  seem  right  that  now  the  Ger- 
mans ^ould  come  in  and  seize  the  fruits  of  our  cultivation. 

Material  is  cheaper  in  Germany,  and,  as  is  well  known,  corre- 

SK)nding  labor  there  would  not  be  paid  more  than  40  cents  a  day. 
f  course  it  is  impossible  to  get  exact  figures  of  the  foreign  cost  of 
manufacture,  but  the  ones  which  were  accepted  bv  the  Board  of  Ap- 
praisers in  a  recent  reappraisement  case  showed  that  the  value  of  the 
foreign  ^oods  was  far  dJbIow  the  price  at  which  we  can  make  them 
here  wi&  the  most  careful  attention  to  detail  and  improved  ma- 
chinery. 

What  we  are  asking  is  not  so  much  an  increase  in  the  duty  as  an 
adjustment  of  the  duty  on  a  fair  basis  of  value,  and  it  seems  to  us 
that  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  naming  calks  in  the  tariff  and 
putting  a  specific  duty  upon  Ihem. 

Such  a  duty  would  not  result  in  any  increase  of  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, because  the  horseshoer  sells  these  calks  to  him  in  sets  of  16 
or  in  boxes  of  50,  and  he  would  sell  them  at  the  same  price  whether 
they  cost  him  a  trifle  more  or  less.  A  slight  difference  in  the  price 
per  thousand  amounts  to  little  when  divided  among  16  calks  or  50 
calks.  Even  now  the  different  sizes  which  are  sold  at  different  prices 
to  the  horseshoer  reach  the  consumer  at  identically  the  same  price. 
Moreover,  we  are  not  expecting  to  put  up  the  price  of  these  goods, 
but  only  wii^  to  maintam  it  approximately  at  the  point  where  it 
is  now,  because  only  if  so  maintamed  will  our  business  pay  and  our 
efforts  be  rewarded. 

There  will  be  no  loss  worth  mentioning  which  will  result  to  the 
revenue  if  our  request  is  granted,  because  these  calks  have  only  been 
imported  during  this  last  year,  and  the  duty  upon  those  imported 
would  be  only  Sbout  $7,000.  There  were  enough  of  these,  however, 
to  demonstrate  that  it  was  the  opening  of  a  competition  ruinous  to  us. 

The  duty  on  calks  would  have  to  be  $15  per  thousand  to  prohibit 
importations.  It  would  need  to  be  $11  to  merely  equalize  the  differ- 
ences between  foreign  and  American  prices,  ana  we  believe  that  the 
importers  can  better  afford  to  lower  their  prices  than  we  can  to  lower 
ours.  We  submit,  therefore,  that  the  minimum  protection  needed  for 
ourpurposes  is  $10  per  thousand. 

We  are  authorized  to  say  that  the  other  three  companies  manu- 
facturing tiiese  adjustable  horseshoe  calks  in  the  United  States  join 
us  in  our  request^  to  wit,  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company,  Hart- 
lord,  Conn. :  Williams  Calk  Company,  Scranton,  Fa.;  American  Calk 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

We  ask  the  careful  attention  of  your  conmiittee  to  our  case. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Thb  Neverslip  Manufactubikg  C0.9 
Wic  J.  McCuBDT,  Secretary. 
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IRON  KIMS  AND  WOOD  SOLES. 

[Paragraphs  193  and  208.] 

WILUAH  BROWirS  SONS,  LATTBEL  SPKINOS,  N.  J.,  TTSOE  LOWEB 
KATE  OF  DTTTY  FOE  ISOH  SIMS  AND  WOOD  SOLES. 

Laurel  Springs,  N.  J.,  November  li,  1908. 
Mr.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  importers  of  raw  material  for  use  in  the  make-up  of 
our  shoes  we  take  a  great  interest  in  regard  to  tariff  revision.  Isow, 
we  import  about  $1,000  worth  of  wood  soles  and  the  same  amount  in 
iron  rims,  that  are  put  on  the  edges  of  soles,  a  year. 

On  the  wood  soles  we  pay  85  per  cent  duty,  and  on  the  iron  rims 
45  per  cent.  Neither  of  these  goods  are  made  in  this  country,  so  you 
see  it  does  not  protect  American  manufacturers. 

The  irons  are  not  specially  mentioned;  therefore  come  under  the 
head  of  "  Manufactured  iron,"  and  the  wood  soles  under  the  head  of 
"Manufactured  wood."  Hardware  is  less  duty;  so  are  horseshoes, 
and  we  think  that  if  clog  irons  were  rated  the  same  as  horseshoes, 
which  they  are  similar  to,  we  could  sell^cheaper  and  do  a  much  larger 
business. 

These  shoes  are  worn  by  miners,  tin-plate  workers,  etc.,  and  any 
reduction  of  rate  would  be  a  benefit  to  tne  wearers. 

If  you  will  kindly  have  clog  soles  and  clog  irons  mentioned  in  the 
new  tariff  revision,  we  think  that  a  lower  rate  could  be  procured. 

Trusting  that  same  will  have  your  attention,  and  thanking  you  for 
same,  we  are. 

Very  respectfully,  William  Brown's  Sons. 


KNITTING  MACHINES. 

[Paragraph  103.] 

THE  TEXTILE  UACUUIE  WORKS,  READING,  PA.,  WISHES  HIGHER 
RATE  OF  DUTY  ON  KNITTINa  MACHINES. 

Reading,  Pa.,  December  li,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  G. 

Gentlemen  :  Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article  manu- 
factured by  us  which  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  in  the  tariff  act  of 
1897,  receive  the  protection  that  it  is  entitled  to.  We  refer  to  knit- 
ting machines  for  making  "full-fashioned"  hosiery.  We  inclose 
herewith  a  small  cut  illustrating  this  machine  and  beg  to  submit  for 
your  consideration  the  following  facts: 

Machinery  of  this  kind  is  now  dutiable,  according  to  paragraph 
193,  Schedule  C,  "Articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper,  nickel, 
pewter,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  aluminum,  or  other  metal,  and 
whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

We  have  been  manufacturing  machinery  of  this  class  for  the  past 
"dght  years,  but  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  compete  in  price 
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with  imported  machines,  coming  principally  from  Gennany.  This 
is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  our  labor  is  from  100  to  200  per  cent 
more  expensive  than  the  same  class  of  labor  is  in  Germany. 

The  market  value  of  these  machines  in  this  country  is  to-day  about 
$2,500,  and  the  comparative  cost  of  the  same  is  as  follows: 


Gennany. 

United 
States. 

HntwfAl 

1400 
OSO 
100 

1600 

1.600 
200 

Ooopcrfttfre  expMUKS ... 

1.160 

2,200 

The  above  schedule  is  as  nearly  correct  as  our  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  this  industry,  both  here  and  in  Germany,  allows  us  to 
figure  the  costs.  We  have  a  number  of  workmen  in  our  employ  who 
formerly  worked  in  the  same  trade  in  Germany,  and  the  rate  of 
wages  which  they  command  here  varies  from  $15  to  $25  per  week, 
whereas  for  the  same  work  the  German  workman  of  the  same  effi- 
ciency receives  $6  to  $12  per  week. 

On  these  highly  complicated  machines,  composed  of  45,860  parts, 
the  cost  of  labor  is  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost  of  the  machines,  and 
it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  is  not  sufficient  to 
cover  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  here  and  abroad,  plus  an 
adeauate  profit  for  the  capital  employed. 

Tne  weight  of  these  machines  as  we  build  them  is  approximately 
8,000  pounds,  while  most  of  the  German  machines  weigh  only  6,000 
to  6,600  pounds.  The  price  at  which  these  machines  are  generally 
invoiced  by  the  German  manufacturers  is  approximately  $1,500. 
They  are  generally  shipped  to  a  representative  in  this  country  who,  in 
turn,  sells  them  to  the  manufacturers  of  hosiery.  The  cost  to  the 
agent  of  the  foreign  builder  is  approximately  $2,150,  or  less  than  our 
cost. 

Some  of  the  items  used  in  the  construction  of  these  machines,  such 
as  biitting-machine  needles,  have  to  be  imported  by  us,  and  the  duty 
we  have  to  pay  on  these  articles,  according  to  paragraph  165,  is  $1 
per  thousana  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  German  price  for 
these  needles  is  10  marks  per  thousand,  which  brings  the  duty  we 
have  to  pay  to  65  per  cent. 

The  manufacturer  using  our  machinery  for  making  hosiery  enjoys 
at  the  present  time  a  protection  of  approximately  65  per  cent  on  his 
product,  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  required  to  give  him  the  proper 
amount  of  protection.  The  proportion  that  the  cost  of  labor  bears 
to  the  market  price  of  the  finished  article  is  not  any  higher,  however, 
than  it  is  for  the  machines  on  which  the  hosiery  is  made,  and  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production  on  account  of  higher  wages  paid 
is  just  as  much  on  our  machines  as  it  is  on  the  product  they  produce. 

We  would  respectfully  ask  that  in  framing  the  new  tariff  bill  our 
case  be  given  due  consideration,  and  that  a  special  item  be  included 
in  the  metal  schedule  providing  for  a  duty  on  "full-fashioned" 
knitting  machines  of  10  cents  per  pound,  but  that  in  no  case  this 
duty  ^all  be  less  than  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  our  representative  call  upon  jon  and 
submit  to  you  such  further  proofe  or  give  such  testimony  as  in  your 
judgment  may  be  desired  to  support  the  positicm  advocated  above. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Textha  Machinb  Works, 
By  Ferdinand  Thun, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


MACHINERY. 

[Paragraph  198.] 

HON.  B.  WAYNE  PASKER,  K.  C,  SXrBMITS  LETTEB  OF  THE  BIHaSB 
MACHINE  CO.,  NEWARK,  N.  J.,  RELATIVE  TO  MACHINERY. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  December  P,  1909. 
Hon.  R.  Wayne  Parker,  M.  C, 

Washinffton^  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  Eef erring  to  the  proposed  tariff  revision,  I  urge  as  a 
matter  of  great  importance  a  reduction  from  the  present  tariff  to  25 
per  cent,  or  perhaj)s  even  20  per  cent  on  machinery,  because : 

First.  The  existing  duty  is  unnecessarily  high,  and  one  of  25  per 
cent  would  cover  our  needs  amply. 

Second.  The  45  per  cent  duty,  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
coimtry,  has  worked  great  injury  to  our  interests  by  provolring  retal- 
iatory duties;  and  further  injury  is  in  sight  by  additional  increases 
in  France  and  elsewhere. 

The  United  States  has  always  led  in  machinery  products.  In  every 
branch  of  this  industry  American  machinery  is  the  standard  through- 
out the  world.  The  exceptions  are  so  few  that  they  merely  emphasize 
the  rule.  Therefore,  all  we  require  is  duty  enough  to  offset  tne  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  labor,  and  for  this  25  per  cent  is  ample. 

The  importance  of  the  foreign  trade  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
that  it  saved  at  least  75  per  cent  of  our  machinery  manufacturers 
from  bankruptcy  during  the  panic  period  following  the  year  1893. 

We  could  have  a  large  part  of  tne  machinery  trade  of  the  world 
were  it  not  for  hostile  tariffs. 

Between  1898  and  1900  the  United  States  sold  machinery  amount- 
ing to  many  millions  to  Europe.  The  merit  of  our  product  was 
quickly  noticed  in  Germany  where  the  machine-tool  builders  at  once 
began  to  copy  our  designs  and  methods.  This  led  to  a  great  develop- 
ment in  the  German  machine-tool  trade.  Germany  now  has  the  m^st 
energetic  machinery  houses  in  the  world,  covering  every  country  with 
their  salesmen  and  branch  offices. 

About  1901  the  German  machinery  manufacturers  petitioned  for  an 
increase  of  duties.  This  was  granted,  and  to-day  the  German  ex- 
ports of  machinery  have  grown  to  great  importance,  and  they  have 
taken  from  us  business  which  should  be  ours.  In  Canada,  which 
should  be  an  excellent  field  for  American  industry,  our  export  trade 
has  been  almost  wiped  out  bjr  a  retaliatory  duty. 

A  general  increase  of  f oreim  tariffs  to  25  per  cent  would  destroy 
the  export  of  American  machinery  to  Europe  as  it  has  practically 
destroyed  our  Canadian  trade.  In  keeping  our  tariff  at  45  per  cent 
we  are  giving  our  commercial  opponents  the  strongest  possible  argu- 
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ment  for  a  tariff  against  our  products.  We  can  not  consistently  ap- 
I>eal  against  a  German  or  a  French  tariff  when  our  own  is  about  three 
times  theirs. 

It  is  possible  that  this  proposed  reduction  may  not  please  a  very 
small  mmority  (about  5  per  cent)  of  our  manufacturers  of  machinery, 
as  it  is  understood  by  those  who  have  ^ven  attention  to  the.  subject 
that  the  tariff  of  45  per  cent  was  created,  not  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting American  manufacturers  in  general,  but  with  the  mtention  of 
Editing  the  reimportation  of  American  machinery  by  a  very  few 
companies  which,  although  they  are  seemingly  competitors,  are, 
ct,  banded  together  as  to  prices.  By  this  arrangement  and  by 
means  of  the  tariff  they  can  and  do  exact  a  profit  from  our  citizens  of 
about  80  per  cent  over  what  they  sell  their  goods  for  in  competition 
in  Europe.  The  tariff  prevents  their  product  sold  in  Europe  from 
being  reimported  into  the  United  States. 

Anyone  who  will  study  carefully  and  without  prejudice  the  United 
States  customs  requirements  for  the  reimportation  of  American  ma- 
diinerv  will  find  ^e  strongest  evidence  that  this  is  so. 

I  advocate  strongly  a  maximum  and  minimum  rate,  and  also  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  experts  to  draw  up  a  scientifically 
made  tariff,  one  that  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  consumer  as  well  as  the 
honest  manufacturer. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

The  Binsse  Machine  Co., 
Henry  P.  Binsse,  President. 


MARINE  ENGINES. 


[Paragraph  193.] 


GOBDOir  S.  HORSE,  OF  DETROIT,  MICH.,  ASKS  FOR  PROTECTIVE 
DUTY  ON  ENOINES  IMPORTED  INTO  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 
FROM  GERMANY,  FRANCE,  AND  ENGLAND. 

Friday,  December  ^  1908. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  talk  on  the  tariff  on  goods  going 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Morse.  On  one  particular  line  of  goods;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Will  you  speak  a  little  louder? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  line? 

Mr.  Morse.  Marine  engines — gasoline  marine  enmnes. 

Mr.  Pou.  Will  you  give  your  name  and  your  address? 

Mr.  Morse.  Gordon  S.  Morse,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Morse.  Referring  to  the  Philippine  tariff  revision  law  of 
1906,  page  40,  section  243 ;  page  40,  section  267,  and  also  page  10, 
section  10  A,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  am  the  export  sales  manager  of 
the  Gray  Motor  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  largest  manu- 
facturers in  the  Unitea  States  of  a  certain  type  of  gasoline  marine 
motor.  I  am  also  representing  here  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  other  manu- 
facturers of  marine  engines  employing  gasoline  as  fuel,  all  of  which 
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companies  are  interested  in  selling  their  product  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Very  briefly  I  wish  to  conduct  your  attention  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  very  unfortunate  phase  oi  the  Philippine  situation 
concerning  the  present  tariff  arrangement  and  its  effect  upon  our 
efforts  to  introduce  the  product  of  our  shops  into  Philippine  mar- 
kets and  the  very  distinct  loss  those  living  in  the  islands  are  suffering 
as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  this  tariff.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  char-* 
acter  of  the  islands  there  is  no  place  under  the  American  flag,  from  a 
geodetic  standpoint,  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  employment  of  the 
motor  boats  for  commercial  purposes,  and  being  an  archipelago  all 
intercourse  between  the  islands  is  accomplished  by  means  of  Iboats, 
and  where  tjie  more  rapidly  distance  is  overcome  and  the  more 
abundant  available  means  for  reducing  time  required  in  transporta- 
tion results  in  more  rapid  progress  and  in  more  quickly  establishing 
closer  social  and  commercial  relations. 

As  a  factor  in  the  bringing  about  of  all  this  and  facilitating  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  territory,  the  power  boat 
is  bound  to  attract  considerable  attention  in  the  future  if  ^iven  an 
opportunity  to  work  out,  as  it  has  in  other  localities,  its  intended 
purpose. 

The  rivers  reach  into  the  heart  of  the  richest  portion  of  the  islands, 
where  agricultural  and  mineral  possibilities  are  awaiting  cultivation 
and  development. 

These  rivers  are  shallow,  prohibiting  for  more  than  a  short  dis- 
tance the  use  of  steamboats  of  even  the  smallest  type,  which,  with 
their  limited  suppW  of  fuel  and  little  room  for  cargo,  have  never  been 
used  successfully  lor  the  purpose  of  moving  their  product  from  the 
fruit  belts. 

The  present  practice  of  using  native  boatmen  is  slow,  and  as  the 
American  idea  obtains  and  American  methods  succeed  in  other  de- 
partments, the  man  power  must  give  way,  as  it  has  in  Porto  Rico, 
Cuba,  and  Mexico,  to  modem  motor  craft;  there  this  means  of  navi- 
gation is  employed  by  the  fruit  companies  in  bringing  down  to  ports 
of  shipping  the  products  of  the  interior.  Greater  quantities  are 
moved  more  expeditiously  at  an  insignificant  cost. 

I  am  interested  only  in  developing  trade  relations  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  the  United  States.  It  is  my  business  to  avail  myself  of  the 
use  of  every  source  of  information ;  to  study  the  requirements  and  to 
supply  the  needs  of  new  fields  under  development. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Morse,  that  if  this  committee 
should  take  up  the  question  of  goods  going  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
from  the  United  States,  they  probably  would  follow  the  lines  of  the 
bill  already  reported  in  the  last  Congress,  passed  through  the  House 
by  almost  unanimous  vote,  or  by  a  very  large  vote,  making  those 
goods  free  after  the  end  of  the  ten  years  of  the  Spanish  treaty — ^goods 
going  from  the  United  States  into  the  islands,  as  well  as  goods 
coming  this  way.  If  we  take  up  the  subject  at  all,  I  presume  the 
committee  would  not  change  their  minds  on  that  proposition,  and  if 
you  would  be  content  with  filing  your  brief  to  be  printed  in  the 
record,  where  it  can  be  referred  to,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
read  it. 

Mr.  Morse.  What  I  am  after  is  a  protective  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  a  protective  tariff? 
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Mr.  Morse.  Yes;  on  goods  going  into  the  Philippine  Islands  from 
Germany,  France,  and  England. 

The  Chairman.  Of  com*se  the  subject  of  the  tariff  on  goods  goinff 
into  the  islands  might  be  considered  in  the  same  connection.  We  wifl 
hear  you  on  that  if  you  want  to  read  your  brief,  or  you  can  print  it, 
as  you  desire. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  this  for  the  good  of  the  Filipinos! 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  want  to  put  up  the  price  of  the  commodities 
for  them  so  as  to  increase  their  general  comiort? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  ffive  them  the  benefit 

The  Chairman,  Proceed,  and  read  your  brief. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  have  investigated  very  carefully  at  Ions  range  con- 
ditions in  the  Philippine  Islands,  ana  I  know  j>ositiyer|^  that  with 
the  present  tariff  eliminated  from  the  consideration,  making  it  con- 
sistent for  us  to  send  our  commercial  representatives  there,  we  could 
sell  in  the  next  few  years  several  thousands  of  our  motors  to  be  used 
for  the  same  commercial  purposes  for  which  they  have  been  adopted 
in  our  contiguous  territory. 

The  result  of  the  introduction  and  use  of  motor  boats  capable  of 
developing  8  or  10  miles  an  hour  at  little  expense  as  compared  with 
the  native  bateau  now  in  use,  the  speed  of  which  averages  2  to  3  miles 
per  hour,  is  very  apparent 

The  ratio  of  actual  business  from  inquiries  received  is  1  order 
from  57  inquiries. 

The  representative  cities  and  towns  from  which  we  have  had  re- 
quests for  information  that  would  indicate  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
quirer an  interest  and  desire  to  apply  the  gasoline  engine  to  his  use 
numbered,  in  1908,  26. 

Now,  these  inquiries,  which  we  call  prospective  business,  cost  us 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  we  are  prevented  irom  enjoying  remunera- 
tive returns  in  the  way  of  a  large  volume  of  business  through  the 
action  of  the  import  duty  on  the  gasoline  marine  engine,  an  article 
of  common  use. 

The  evidence  we  have  in  our  current  files  leaves  no  doubt  concerning 
the  correctness  of  the  foregoing  statement.  Three  specimen  para- 
graphs will  serve  to  show  how  directly  the  matter  may  be  traced : 

First.  As  evidenced  by  the  sales  ol  the  companies  now  in  the  field 
Tref erring  to  European  builders),  I  believe  tnere  is  a  good  opening 
lor  motors  in  this  territory,  but  American-made  engines  have  to  pay 
the  same  du^  as  and  compete  with  the  cheaper-made  motors  of  the 
European.    This  puts  a  black  eye  on  the  American  motor. 

Second.  I  am  confident  that  once  we  get  our  motor  started  here 
there  will  be  more  to  follow.  The  customs  farce  is  the  cause  for  my 
delaying.  We  have  ideal  waters  for  small  craft  the  year  around. 
Hie  natives  take  great  interest,  and  once  the  tariff  obstacle  is  removed 
I  look  for  brisk  business. 

Third.  "I  am  anxious  to  place  an  order  with  you,  but  two  things  are 
against  it"  (This  letter  was  written  July  1, 1908.)  "First,  the  pre- 
vailing hard  times  and  the  customs  duties  which  we  have  to  enaure 
against  importations  from  the  United  States."  He  goes  on  to  state 
that  it  shall  mean  a  great  many  orders  from  us  if  this  tariff  pressure 
may  be  in  some  way  alleviated. 

76841— H.  Doc  1505, 60-2— vol  8 88 
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Thus  you  see  we  are  facing  a  barrier  in  all  our  efforte  to  sell  to  the 
island  trade.  I  have  other  specimens  here  which  I  will  later  incor- 
porate more  completely  in  the  brief  I  intend  to  file. 

To  give  you  an  idea  to  what  extent  the  marine  motor  is  a  commer- 
cial proposition  and  how  it  has  grown  away  from  the  original  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended — ^that  of  supplving  power  to  pleasure 
boats — and  branched  out  as  has  the  automobile  industry  through  com* 
mercial  channels  of  its  own  making. 

In  Newfoundland  the  British  Government  has  caused  to  be  removed 
the  tariff  on  gasoline  engines  in  order  to  encourage  their  use  in  the 
fishing  trade  with  very  satisfactory  results,  for  since  their  adoption 
more  generally  there  has  been  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  volume  of 
fishing  and  in  the  number  directly  interested  in  the  business. 

In  Scotland  the  fisheries  people  are  largely  taking  to  the  motor 
boat 

In  Alaska  the  salmon  fisheries  use  gasoline  motors  almost  exclu- 
sively, and  so  it  is  on  both  coasts  of  the  United  States  in  the  fishing 
industries  and  in  the  oyster  business.  On  our  lakes  and  rivers  the 
fisherman  who  has  not  a  power  plant  installed  in  his  boat  is  actually 
playing  a  losing  game,  for,  dependent  upon  wind  and  weather,  he 
often  finds  himself  starting  out  as  the  power  boatman  is  returning 
with  his  catch* 

In  Russia  the  Government  is  about  to  install  an  express  system  that 
will  employ  boats  propelled  by  gasoline  motors  and  for  the  purpose 
of  dispensing  with  present  larger  steamboats  they  have  found  to  be 
cumbersome  in  carrying  out  the  idea  of  rapid  water  transportation. 

This  I  submit  as  evidence  to  bear  out  my  statement  that  the  gaso- 
line engine  is  a  commercial  engine  and  we,  representing  the  manufac- 
turing industries,  should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  profits  on 
sales  made  in  the  Philippines. 

We  are  not  asking  for  a  prohibitive  duty,  but  we  need  an  advan- 
tage that  shall  enable  us  to  introduce  our  engines  into  the  islands. 

The  present  tariff  of  16  per  cent  on  marine  engines,  and  30  per 
cent  on  motor  boats,  the  boats  in  whatever  form,  whether  knocKed 
down  or  set  up,  places  us  on  the  same  plane  with  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  countries  where,  owing  to  the  lower  rate  at  which 
labor  is  secured,  this  commodity  is  produced  more  cheaply,  though 
at  a  sacrifice  of  efficiency.  There  is  no  means  of  knowing  the  number 
of  this  distinct  type  of  engine  that  have  been  imported  into  tiie 
islands.  No  distinction  has  been  made  between  the  steam  and  gaso- 
line feature,  for  in  most  cases  consignments  are  entered  as  marine 
engines,  very  often  merely  as  machinery. 

The  loreign  idea  in  building  finds  expression  in  the  heavy,  compli- 
cated machine,  in  which  very  Tittle  improvement  has  been  made  for  a 
number  of  years,  while  in  the  United  States  we  have  denionstrated 
that  the  lighter  and  more  simple  engine  is  capable  of  a  higher  degree 
of  efficiency  covering  a  greater  period  of  time,  and  can  te  produced 
at  a  lower  cost,  and  in  order  to  keep  in  line  with  home  competitors 
it  is  necessary  to  improve  in  some  features  from  season  to  season. 

Our  foreign  competitors  can  afford  to  send  their  representatives 
to  the  Philippines  through  their  commercial  relations  developed  in 
the  Far  East  during  the  past  one  hundred  years.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  man  on  the  ground  who  gets  the  business. 
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We  can  not  compete  with  them  by  this  means  under  existing  tariff 
conditions.  The  American  plan  is  to  build  and  sell  larger  quanti- 
ties at  small  profits,  making  the  volume  of  increased  business  bear 
the  profit,  for  it  is  well  known  in  manufacturing  that  one  hundred 
pieces  may  be  produced  at  a  lesser  individual  expense  than  one  piece 
and  that  one  thousand  may  be  produced  cheaper  than  one  hundred. 

We  are  willing  to  and  capable  of  competing  with  the  Philippine 
business  in  this  line  if  the  tariff  on  our  engine  is  removed  and  a 
protective  26  per  cent  placed  on  engines  of  foreign  manufacture. 

Five  years  ago  not  more  than  one-half  dozen  builders  were  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  the  type  of  motor  known  as  "  two  cycle," 
of  which  type  we  are  the  largest  builders  to-day,  and  at  present  the 
publicity  section  of  Power  Boating,  the  representative  organ  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  implied  by  its  name,  lists  about  100  manufac- 
turers and  assemblers. 

The  experimental  work  of  any  of  the  more  progressive  of  these 
companies  would  run  into  many  thousands  of  dollars  per  year.  We 
manufactured  and  sold  5,000  engines  this  year,  and  have  the  facilities 
for  doubling  this  output  if  we  can  secure  the  demand  for  our  goods. 
If  we  can  sell  500  or  1,000  more  engines  each  year  and  keep  adding 
to  this  number  it  will  soon  make  it  possible  for  us  to  operate  fufl 
force  during  the  entire  twelve  months. 

We  employ  in  our  busy  season  between  600  and  700  men,  which  in 
the  dull  season,  when  the  demand  ceases  through  winter  weather  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  boats  here  in  the  United  States,  we  have  to  cut 
this  force  down  to  150,  which  in  connection  with  throwing  out  of 
employment  so  many  wage-earners  breaks  into  our  organization  at 
a  tremendous  expense  and  the  one  leak  that  may  be  stopped  only  by 
a  continuous  operation  and  by  running  full  force  throughout  the 
entire  year. 

We  are  optimists  and  can  see  wonderful  opportunities  in  the  Phil- 
ippines awaiting  our  developing  processes,  and  as  soon  as  a  more  happy 
tariff  arrangement  is  found  the  process  with  us  shall  have  begun. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  Are  you  seUing  any 
motor  boats  in  the  Philippine  Islands  now? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Not  at  all! 

Mr.  Morse.  We  can  not. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  are  now  selling  to  the  Filipinos  under  the  same  con- 
ditions that  Germany  and  other  foreign  countries  are — ^that  is,  you 
would  be  if  you  sold  at  all! 

Mr.  Morse.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  what  you  want  is  permission  from  the  Government 
to  export  your  goods  into  the  islands  free;  and  then  you  want  a 
duty  put  on  all  iforei^  goods  of  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  Morse.  Well,  if  we  can  have  the  advantage  in  any  way 

Mr.  Pou.  Well,  that  is  what  I  understood  from  your  brier. 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

Mr.  CiocKRAN.  He  says  he  will  take  any  advantage.  He  is  not 
particular. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  I  want  to  know  what  he  asks  for. 

Mr.  Cockrak.  He  says  he  will  take  any  advantage. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  say  that  that  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Fili- 
pino eventuallyf  ' 
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Mr.  Morse.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  your  reason  for  saying  that  is  that  if  you  are  al- 
lowed this  advantage  over  the  foreigner  that  will  eventually  enable 
you  to  sell  to  the  Filipinos  cheaper  than  they  are  getting  the  goods 
now? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  reallr  believe  that! 

Mr.  Morse.  I  do.  As  1  stated,  it  is  a  matter  of  selling  or  of  build- 
ing in  large  quantities  that  enables  us  to  reduce  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  consequently  to  sell  at  a  lower  price. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  have  already  got  the  home  market.  The  foreigners 
can  not  compete  with  you  inside  of  the  United  States,  can  they? 

Mr.  Morse.  No;  they  do  not  build  the  type  of  motor  we  are 
building. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  on  account  of  your  mak- 
ing a  different  type  of  motor  they  can  not  compete  with  you  in  the 
United  States,  or  simply  that  you  have  a  protective  tariff  that  keeps 
them  out?    Which  is  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  No  ;  I  think  there  is  free  intercourse  about  that.  Eng- 
land is  our  greatest  competitor. 

Mr.  Sakdell.  You  would  have  the  same  show  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  If  they  wanted  to  buy  your  motor  they  could  do  it,  could 
they  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  In  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Rakdell.  Yes.  If  thev  wanted  to  buv  the  particular  type 
that  you  make,  they  could  do  it,  could  they  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  you  want  to  force  them  to  do  it  by  not  letting 
them  buv  the  others  cheaper? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  not  my  idea. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  you  are  here  in  the  interest  of  the  Filipino. 
Is  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  you ^ 

Mr.  Cockran.  Let  nim  finish. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt  him. 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  all  right 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  yotf  consult  any  of  them  about  it,  or  did  any  of 
them  send  you  here? 

Mr.  Morse.  Sir? 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  any  of  the  Filipinos  consult  with  you  about 
this? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  a  philan- 
thropist or  anything  like  that. 

]Vfr.  Randell.  Well,  you  said  you  were  here  in  the  interest  of  the 
Filipinos. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  said  the  Filipinos 

Mr.  Pou.  He  s^s  that  it  would  enable  him  to  sell  cheaper. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  want  to  force  them  to  buy 
from  you  by  depriving  them  of  the  opportunity  of  buying  from  these 
other  people? 

Mr.  Morse.  No. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  they  could  buy  as  cheaply  from  the  others  they 
would  not  have  to  buy  from  you. 
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Mr.  Morse.  I  know ;  but  the  man  on  the  ground  gets  the  business. 

Mr.  Randell.  Why  do  you  not  get  on  the  ground,  then  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  can  not  afford  to. 

Mr.  Rai^dell.  Can  the  Filipino  afford  to  let  you  get  on  the  ground 
as  you  want  to! 

Mr.  Morse.  They  do  not 

Mr.  Rakdell.  ^d  you  want  to  make  them.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  you  want  to  exploit  the  Filipinos,  because  you  think  the  Gov- 
ernment can  do  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir.  Briefly,  the  idea  in  the  Philippine  Islands  to- 
day is  that  they  are  not  being  fairly  treated  by  the  United  States 
in  the  matter  of  this  duty.  That  is  what  the  correspondence  that  I 
read  to  you  to-day  shows. 

Mr.  CiocKRAN.  Of  course.  He  is  here  in  the  interest  of  justice*  It 
is  perfectly  apparent 

MT.  Randelu  It  was  not  so  apparent  to  me  as  it  appears  to  be  to 
you. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  it  is  very  clear.  The  Filipinos  complain  be- 
cause they  have  to  buy  things  so  cheaply  at  the  present  time.  Is  that 
it? 

Mr.  Morse.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  Your  object  is  to  get  the  duty,  is  it  not?  You  want 
to  get  a  duty  imposed  now  upon  all  goods  competing  with  yours  that 
go  mto  the  Philippine  Islands  from  fereign  countriea  That  is  it,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Randell.  You  want  to  head  the  other  fellow  off,  and  you  get 
the  money.    Is  not  that  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  allowed  to  have  a  share  of  it, 
which  we  have  not  now. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  think  we  are  getting  at  what  he  wanta  You  want 
to  get  a  share  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Morse.  Exactly. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  You  do  not  want  to  do  it  by  selling  cheaper  than 
the  foreign  competitors,  because  you  can  do  that  now? 

Mr.  Randell.  He  wants  it  by  forcing  the  foreigner  to  sell  for 
more  by  reason  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Cockran.  We  will  get  at  it.  You  want  to  go  in  there  now 
and  get  a  monopoly  of  the  market  by  making  the  competing  article 
dearer  than  it  is,  through  this  tariff.    Is  not  that  it? 

Mr.  Morse:  Well,  we  are  asking  for  that  advantage. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But,  at  whose  expense  is  this  advantage?  Or,  do 
you  care?  You  want  the  advantage,  and  you  are  willing  that  some- 
body else  should  decide  as  to  who  pays  for  it,  so  long  as  you  get  it 
Is  not  that  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  my  idea. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Well,  you  said  you  were  not  a  philanthropist. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  you  understand  that  he  wants  to  present  some 
boats  to  the  Filipinos? 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  want  an  advantage,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  are  selling  our  goods  at  a  narrow  margin  of  profit 

Mr.  Cockran.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Morse.  It  costs  us  more  to  build  our  goods  than  it  costs  Eng- 
land, France,  or  Germany,  who  can  produce  the  same  thing — or  not 
exactly  the  same,  but  an  engine  using  gasoline  as  a  fueL 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  they  sell  cheaper  than  you  do,  and  that  is  the 
way  they  have  kept  ^ou  out  of  the  market,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CoGKBAN.  Very  good.  You  do  not  want  the  Filipinos  to  en- 
joy— ^that  is,  you  do  not  want  the  Filipinos  to  get  the  cheaper  article. 
X  ou  want  them  to  pay  for  the  dearer  article  produced  by  you.  Is 
not  that  it! 

Mr.  Morse.  The  more  our  market  is  extended  the  lower  and  the 
cheaper  we  can  produce  our  goods. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  at  present  you  want  the  Filipino  to  pay  for  the 
dearer  article,  and  take  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  If  we  get  the  Filipino  market  we  can  afford  to  sell 
cheaper. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  but  that  is  in  the  future.  At  present  you  want 
the  Filipino  to  be  forced  to  buy  the  dearer  article  produced  by  you 
than  to  buy  the  cheaper  one  produced  by  your  competitor? 

Mr.  Morse.  Cheaper  and  less  efficient. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  it  is  less  efficient,  it  is  not  cheaper.  Do  you  not 
see,  if  an  article  is  less  efficient  than  another  it  is  not  cheaper,  unless 
the  inefficiency  proves  to  be  less  than  the  difference  in  cost? 

Mr.  Morse.  Which  is  a  fact 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  have  a  better  article  t 

Mr.  Morse.  We  have. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  Then  you  do  not  want  any  assistance  from  us. 

Mr.  Morse.  But  we  can  not  afford  to  market  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  want  to  get  this  assistance  from  us  to 
enable  you  to  market  it  in  the  Philippine  Islands  at  a  certain  price, 
which  is  higher  than  that  of  the  competing  article.    Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  think  we  know  what  he  wants  from  his  brief  with- 
out having  an  argument  with  him  about  it. 

Mr.  Morse.  The  fact  is  we  can  not  sell  our  engines  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  under  existing  circumstances. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  want  a  chance  to  sell? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  want  that  advantage? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  it  is  not  a  matter  of  very  much  importance  to 
you  where  it  comes  from  so  long  as  you  get  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  Why  do  you  think  the  United  States  Government 
has  a  right  to  force  the  Filipinos  by  law  to  purchase  from  you  instead 
of  purchasing  from  Germany? 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  It  is  benevolent  assimilation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
assimilators.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Randell.  I  want  to  know  why  you  think  it  is  right  to  come 
here  and  ask  us  to  exploit  the  Filipino  for  your  benefit? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  am  not  asking  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  ask  to  liave  him  pay  a  higher  price  for  your 
goods  than  they  want  in  the  market  there. 

Mr.  Morse.  But  we  furnish  a  better  product,  a  better  machine. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  Have  not  they  sense  enough  to  attend  to  their  own 
business 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Before  he  answers  that  I  think  he  ought  to 
answer  by  what  right  we  levy  any  tariff. 
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Mr.  Hill.  And  by  what  right  the  Filipinos  have  26  per  cent  ad- 
vantage of  the  United  States  market,  as  they  have  now,  oy  reason  of 
the  tariff;  and  not  only  that,  but  of  paying  back  all  duties  we  collect 
over  76  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Also,  that  we  have  the  same  right  to  extend  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  bill  around  the  Philippine  Islands  that  we  have  to  extend 
it  around  Porto  Rico,  and  that  we  probably  will  in  time,  whatever 
may  be  Mr.  Cockran's  and  Mr.  Randell's  conclusions. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  an  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Mobse.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  probably  pay  a  part  of  the  taxes  of  the 
United  States  Government? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  part  of  those  taxes  go  for  the  benefit  of  the 
PhilipDine  Islands? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  dispute  about  how  much — anywhere 
from  ten  millions  to  six  hundred  millions,  I  believe — but  part  of  the 
money  goes  for  the  benefit  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  you  want 
the  same  privileges  with  regard  to  the  tariff  with  respect  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  that  you  have  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  United 
States,  including  Porto  Rico  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Regardless  of  the  effect  on  the  Filipinos. 

Mr.  Randell.  NoW,  Mr.  Morse,  having  been  posted  by  the  majority 
of  the  committee,  can  you  answer  my  question  and  tell  me  on  what 
basis  vou  claim  the  right  to  come  here  and  have  a  law  passed  that 
will  force  the  Filipino  to  buy  from  you  instead  of  buying  as  he 
pleases  in  the  market,  from  the  German  or  other  manufacturer? 
Now,  let  him  answer  that.  He  has  been  posted  sufficiently,  I  think. 
By  what  authority  do  you  think  we  have  that  right,  or^by  what  right 
should  we  exercise  that  authority  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Probably  because  it  was  requested  by  the  prospective 
purchasers  of  our  goods  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Randell.  Because  of  wha^? 

Mr.  Morse.  Because  it  was  suggested  by  the  prospective  purchasers 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Randell.  Which  purchasers?  Do  you  mean  some  dealer 
there? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir;  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  thought  you  said  that  you  had  not  consulted  them. 
You  said  you  were  no  philanthropist,  and  that  you  had  not  consulted 
them.  Now  you  say  the  consumer  makes  this  suggestion.  Why  can 
not  the  consumer  buy  without  our  passing  a  law?  The  law  would 
not  put  any  money  in  his  pocket   Why  can  he  not  buy  your  machine  ? 

]&ur.  Morse.  That  is  the  thing  that  is  in  the  way  of  our  selling  our 
goods  there. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  now  the  consumer  wants  you  to  get  a  law 
passed.  The  consumer  can  buy  a  machine  without  any  law  beinff 
passed.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  have  the  price.  Is  not  that  correct  ? 
Do  you  not  know  that  he  does  not  want  to  buy  your  article,  and  you 
want  to  force  him  to  do  it  by  law? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir;  I  have  correspondence  that  bears  out  the  state- 
ment I 
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Mr.  Bandell.  Give  me  the  name  of  one  dealer  who  wants  to  buy 
your  machine  and  who  does  not  want  to  buy  it  until  you  can  get  a  law 
passed  that  will  help  him  to  do  it 

Mr.  Morse.  Do  you  want  the  name  and  address? 

Mr.  Bandell.  I  want  the  name  of  some  man  who  wants  to  buy  a 
machine  to  use — ^a  consumer — ^who  refuses  to  buy  unless  you  can  get 
a  tariff  law  passed  so  that  he  can  buy  it. 

Mr.  Morse.  Corley  Whann. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Have  you  the  letter  with  you? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir;  I  have  it  in  my  correspondence  in  the  city 
though.    I  can  see  that  you  get  it  in  your  hands. 

Mr.  Bandell.  The  substance  of  the  letter  is  that  he  is  anxious  to 
buv  one  of  your  motors? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bandell.  That  he  wants  a  tariff  law  passed  first  so  that  he  can 
buy  it;  that  what  is  preventing  him  from  patronizing  you  and  using 
your  engine,  as  a  consumer,  is  that  he  can  not  buy  under  the  present 
state  of  the  market,  and  he  wants  a  protective  tariff  wall  put  up  to 
keep  Germany  out  and  to  let  him  buy  your  machine.  Is  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  letter? 

Mr.  Morse.  There  is  nothing  said  tibout  the  tariff  on  German  or 
English  made  goods;  but  a  reference  to  the  tariff  in  the  United 
States 

Mr.  Bandell.  Does  he  say  that  in  order  to  buy  your  machine  he 
wants  a  tariff  by  the  United  States  Government-  so  that  he  can  buy 
your  machine  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  He  states  very  plainly  that  he  has  been  delayed  in  mak- 
ing his  purchase  through  the  existing  tariff  on  our  goods  imported 
into  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Have  you  not  an  equal  show  with  Germany  so  far 
as  the  law  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Hill.  His  competition  was  with  the  English,  he  said,  I 
thought. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Well,  take  any  other  place.  Have  you  not  an  equal 
show  with  the  products  from  all  the  other  markets  in  the  Philippine 
Islands? 

Mr.  Morse.  So  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned 

Mr.  Bandell.  You  have^  a  letter  stating  that  the  consumer  wants 
to  buy  your  machine,  and  is  delaying  to  see  if  he  can  not  get  a  pro- 
tective tariff  in  your  behalf  before  he  buys  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  he  would  have  to  pay  more  for  it. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Do  you  not  think  you  are  mistaken  about  all  this? 

Mr.  MoRSE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Did  he  write  from  an  insane  asylum? 

(There  was  no  answer.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Morse,  did  you  state  in  your  brief  for  how 
much  less  the  Germans  can  land  engines  in  the  Philippine  Islands — 
in  Manila — ^than  you  can? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Well,  it  is  considerably  less.  They  have  a  base  of  sup- 
plies. Their  agents  are  stationed  at  Hongkong  and  they  huve 
agencies  all  over  that  section  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  reason  they  can  sell  lower  than 
you  can? 
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Mr.  Morse.  They  can  produce  them  lower. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  lower? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  should  say  25  to  40  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  come  in  imder  the  basket  clause  at  45,  do  jou 
not  ?  What  duty  is  there  now  on  the  German  engines  imported  mto 
New  York! 

Mr.  MoRSE:  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  bothered  about  that  But  you  think 
they  can  produce  about  25  per  cent  cheaper  than  you  can! 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Your  English  competitor  has  a  preference  of  83^  per 
cent  of  the  Canadian  market? 

Mr.  Morse.  Twenty-seven  and  one-half,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  practically  ask  the  same  privilege  in  the 
American  possessions? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  ask  to  be  allowed  to  sell  our  goods  there. 

Mr.  Randelu  You  think  you  own  the  Filipinos. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  no;  he  wants  the  advantage. 


METAL  BOTTLE  CAPS. 

[Paragraph  193.] 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  L.  OITTERMAN,  OF  No.  308  WEST  ONE 
HXJNDBED  AND  THntTY-EIGHTH  STEEET,  NEW  TOBE  CITT, 
BELATIVE  TO  BOTTLE  CAPS. 

Wednesday,  November  £5, 1908. 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  I  appear  before  you  in  regard  to  the  tariff  on  bot- 
tle caps. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  What  paragraph  is  that  in? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Paragraph  193.  Under  the  jpresent  tariff  law 
bottle  caps  are  classified  under  paragraph  193,  which  covers  articles 
of  metal  "  not  specially  provided  for." 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  GnTERMAN.  No,  sir ;  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  bottle  caps. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  making  money? 

Mr.  GiTTER^iAN.  Not  verv  much. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  mafeing  some  money? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Very  little.  I  thought  I  would  read  this  briet 
because  I  have  taken  up  all  these  things  here,  one  after  another,  it 
you  will  permit  me. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  that  is  my  preliminary  question,  you  understand, 
and  then  I  will  not  trouble  you  any  more. 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  I  thought  it  was  a  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the 
chairman  to  allow  me  to  come  here  out  of  my  turn,  and  I  thought  I 
would  do  it  this  way  in  order  to  save  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  making  any  money? 

Mr.  GriTERMAN.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Go  ahead.    I  am  sorry  for  you. 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Paragraph  193  ^  covers  articles  of  metal  "  not 
specially  provided  for."  Under  this  paragraph  bottle  caps  pay  a 
duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valoreuL 
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Mr.  Gitterman  here  read  the  following: 

We  respectfully  submit  the  following  as  a  proposed  change  in  the 
tariff  on  bottle  caps: 

On  bottle  caps,  If  ancolored  or  not  embossed  In  color,  45  per  cent  ad  yalorem ; 
If  lacquered  or  enameled,  or  lithographed  or  embossed  In  color,  10  per  cent  extra 
ad  valorem  for  each  color  of  lacquer,  of  enamel,  of  printing,  of  lithographing, 
and  of  embossing  (bronze  to  be  counted  as  two  colors),  and  in  addition  thereto 
upon  all  the  foregoing  the  duty  per  pound,  including  the  weight  of  the  imme- 
diate wrappings  and  labels  around  each  cap  and  around  the  rolls  of  caps  shaU 
be  the  same  duty  as  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  pig  lead. 

Bottle  caps  are  made  of  tin  and  lead.  They  contain  about  97  per 
cent  lead  and  8  per  cent  tin.  The  most  popular  size,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  average  size,  is  a  cap  measuring  1|  inches  across  the 
top  and  li  inches  in  length.  This  size  usually  weighs  12^  pounds 
per  one  thousand,  and  is  composed  of  11.88  pounds  oi  lead  and  0.36} 
pound  of  tin;  total,  12.25  pounds. 

Let  us  see  what  duties  the  large  exporting  countries  of  Europe 
assess.  France  and  Germany  levy  a  duty  of  2f  cents  per  pound  on 
caps  from  the  most  favored  nations,  and  Austria,  the  cheapest  labor 
market  in  the  world  and  the  largest  exporter  of  bottle  caps  to  the 
United  States,  asks  a  minimum  tariff  of  4  cents  per  pound. 
'  It  is  also  interesting  to  see  what  a  small  duty  on  lead  these  three 
exporting  countries  assess.  France  gets  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
pound  on  imported  lead,  Germany  allows  it  to  come  in  free,  and 
Austria  gets  lorty-four  one-hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  Tabu- 
lating the  duty  on  caps  and  the  duty  on  lead,  and  subtracting  one 
from  the  other,  we  get  the  actual  protection. 

Duty  on  caps. 


France. 

Qeimany. 

Austria. 

United  States. 

124  nonndii 

12J  pounds  ............. 

124  pounds 

Value  fi8  cents. 

2|  cents 

2}  cents 

4  cents 

46  per  cent. 

S2  cents 

82  cents 

49  cents 

44  cents. 

Duty  on  lead. 

12J  pounds 

Free 

13}  pounds 

12i  pounds. 
2i  cents. 

.OOicent 

.OOVWWcent 

.04  cent 

Nothing 

.05  cent................. 

26i  cents. 

Actual  protection. 

28  cents 

82  cents 

44  cents 

19i  cents. 

From  this  you  will  observe  that  the  actual  protection  on  bottle 
caps  a  manufacturer  gets  in  France  is  28  cents,  in  Germany  32  cents, 
in  Austria  44  cents,  and  in  the  United  States  we  are  accorded  one  of 
19^  cents.  The  labor  costs  us  from  three  to  six  times  as  much  as  it 
costs  our  European  competitor.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  we  are 
accorded  a  protection  of  only  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  our  ma- 
terial which  we  use  is  protected  oy  a  dutv  which  at  times  amounts 
to  70  per  cent,  dependent  upon  the  price  of  lead,  upon  which  there  is 
a  specific  and  not  an  ad  valorem  duty. 
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The  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent  extra  ad  valorem  for  each  color 
of  lacquering,  etc.,  is  imperativdy  demanded  by  the  state  and  size 
of  the  Dotde-cap  industry  in  this  country,  as  compared  with  this  in- 
dustry in  European  countries,  and  if  accorded  to  American  manu- 
facturers will  enable  us  to  do  what  we  have  not  thus  far  been  able 
to  accomplish,  namely,  to  manufacture  bottle  caps  heore  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  American  consumers  instead  of  having  that  trade 
import  almost  all  the  bottle  caps  which  are  used  in  mis  country. 
For  the  reason  that  bottle  caps  are  not  scheduled  in  the  tariff  act 
under  the  general  clause  of  metal  articles  ^^not  specially  provided 
for,"  we  are  unable  to  present  precise  statistics  as  to  the  exact  number 
imported,  but  our  familiarity  with  this  industir  enables  us  to  say  that 
at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  caps  now  used  in  this  country  come  from 
abroad. 

It  scarcely  needs  even  a  word  of  explanation  to  show  that  the  rea- 
son why  we  suggest  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  extra  for  each  color  of 
lacquer,  etc.^  is  because  the  colored  foreign  cap  does  not  cost  the  im- 
porter sufficiently  more  to  counterbalance  what  an  American  manu- 
facturer is  compelled  to  pay  his  hands  for  putting  on  extra  colors, 
leaving  out  every  other  element  of  cost  which  should  be  taken  into 
consideration,  sudi  as  rent  for  space,  power,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  of  running  the  business. 

For  instance^  one  French  manufacturer,  by  the  name  of  L.  Mey- 
nieux  &  Cie,  of  Bordeaux,  France,  charges  25  centimes  per  thousand, 
the  equivalent  of  6  cents  for  1,000  bands,  whereas  we  actually  do 
and  are  compelled  to  pay  our  hands  20  cents  per  thousand  for  the 
same  work.  Even  at  that  rate  our  hands  can  not  make  more  than 
$6  per  week  if  constantly  employed  and  working  ten  hours  a  day. 
A  IJutch  manufacturer  by  the  name  of  Falc  Lewm,  located  at  Bois- 
le-Duc.  Holland,  charged  3d.  (charges  being  ipade  on  the  basis  for  the 
EnsUsn  market),  the  equivalent  of  6  cents,  for  coloring  the  embossed 
sur&ce  on  the  top  of  a  cap,  whereas  our  operators  are  paid  30  cents 
per  thousand. 

We  appreciate  that  there  is  assumed  to  be  a  popular  demand  for  a 

Ceral  reduction  of  the  tariff.  We,  however,  assume  that  your 
lorable  committee  does  not  intend  to  misinterpret  this  supposed 
depiand  into  an  indiscriminate  reduction.  We  are  also  led  to  oelieve 
that  in  some  instances  those  who  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  duty 
on  imports  in  their  respective  industries  are  really  desirous  only  that 
the  present  rate  of  duty  shall  not  be  disturbed.  This  is  not  our 
position,  and  we  are  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  ^our  honor- 
able committee  in  its  desire  to  formulate  an  equitable  tariff  law  will 
not  hesitate  to  increase  duties  where  the  same  are  necessary,  in  order 
to  afford  proper  and  adequate  protection  to  American  industries. 
We  further  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 

edition  as  manufacturers  of  bottle  caps  merits  peculiar  attention 
om  your  committee.  We  may  assume  that  any  industry  whose 
goods  are  classified  under  the  tariff  law,  in  a  general  waJj  as  "  not 
specially  provided  for,"  was  deemed  to  be  relatively  unimportant 
at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  law.  It  is,  of  course,  apparent 
that  a  general  classification  is  likely  to  produce  inequitable  results. 
We  assume  that  so  far  as  it  is  possible  your  committee  desires  to  rem- 
edy any  injustice  that  is  now  being  done,  and  for  this  reason  we 
submit  to  you  the  following  considerations: 
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The  first  factory  to  make  bottle  caps  was  started  in  Europe  about 
one  hundred  and  four  years  ago,  and  the  industry  has  prospered  and 
flourished  so  well  in  Europe  that  there  are  now  in  France  about 
thirty-five  factories,  in  Germany  about  thirty,  and  in  Austria  about 
twenty.  These  factories  not  only  supply  the  requirements  of  their 
respective  countries,  but  export  caps  in  large  quantities  into  this 
country. 

In  this  country  caps  have  been  manufactured  for  only  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  the  number  of  factories  now  in  existence  is  but  three. 
There  were  at  one  time  six  factories,  but  three  of  these  have  been 
compelled  to  ^ve  up  business  owing  to  their  inability  to  compete 
with  the  foreign  manufacturer.  ^  During  the  twentjr-five  years  in 
which  caps  have  been  made  in  this  country,  the  combined  output  of 
manufacturers  has  represented  but  25  per  cent  of  the  entire  consump- 
tion of  caps  by  domestic  consumers.  Is  this  a  commentary  upon  the 
lack  of  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  American  manufacturer,  or  is  it 
due,  as  we  contend,  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  tariff  duty,  which  should 
protect  that  manufacturer  and  his  employees?  We  submit  that  the 
answer  is  obvious. 

When  the  present  tariff  law  was  enacted,  the  industry  in  this 
country  had  been  in  existence  for  so  few  years,  and  was  so  unimpor- 
tant, that  no  effort  was  made  to  secure  adequate  protection.  It  may 
be  asked  what  distinguishes  the  bottle-cap  industry  now  from  the 
conditions  which  surrounded  it  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the 
existing  law.  The  answer  to  that  inquiry  is  this:  That  manufac- 
turers of  bottle  caps,  like  ourselves,  were  at  the  time  of  the  enactment 
of  the  present  law  just  starting  in  to  manufacture  caps.  They  were 
all  manufacturers  of  tin  foil,  which  constituted  the  main  element  of 
their  business.  They  had  taken  up  the  manufacture  of  caps  as  a  side 
branch  of  their  busmess,  which  tney  were  ready  to  abanaon  at  any 
time.  They  did  not  know  under  what  conditions  caps  could  be  suc- 
cessfully manufactured  in  this  country.  The  experience  of  years  has 
taught  them  that  the  large  and  constantly  growmg  demand  for  caps 
can  be  supplied  by  them  if  they  are  able  to  meet  foreign  manufac- 
turers on  an  equal  basis. 

We  especially  invite  the  attention  of  your  honorable  committee  to 
the  fact  that  in  European  countries,  notably  France  and  Germany, 
the  manufacturers  of  bottle  caps  have  formed  syndicates  for  the  sale 
of  their  product,  and  that,  inasmuch  as  the  tariff  on  bottle  caps  im- 

gosed  in  other  European  countries,  such  as  Italy,  Spain,  Kussia, 
rermany,  and  France,  is  very  much  higher  than  the  tarin  in  this 
country,  the  result  is  a  somewhat  unique  one,  because  in  that  the  sell- 
ing syndicates,  being  unable  to  send  their  surplus  product  into  other 
European  countries^  avail  themselves  of  the  low  and  inadequate  tariff 
imposed  in  the  United  States  to  send  the  wares  which  they  can  not 
dispose  of  in  their  own  countries  into  ours. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  the  situation  is  this:  The  European 
manufacturer,  in  his  desire  to  sell  his  goods  in  the  United  States,  fre- 
quently sells  caps  to  the  American  importer  at  a  low  price,  which  is 
presumably  a  httle  more  than  the  cost  of  production,  and  invoices 
them  accordingly,  the  invoice  price  being  lower  than  that  at  which 
caps  are  sold  in  the  European  home  market.  That  this  is  so  is  recog- 
nized by  the  customs  authorities  of  this  country^  who  appraise  the 
imported  caps  at  a  price  hiffher  than  that  named  in  the  invoices,  and 
have  assessed  the  duty  on  tnis  higher  valuation,  on  the  ground  that 
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the  same  represents  the  price  at  which  caps  are  sold  in  the  foreign 
home  market. 

We  could  submit  no  more 'conclusive  illustration  of  the  fact'  that 
the  present  tariff  upon  bottle  caps  is  inadequate  and  low.  It  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that,  notwithstanding  the  increased  valuation  put  upon 
imported  caps  by  the  customs  authorities,  the  American  importer 
gets  the  benefit  of  the  low  prices  at  which  caps  are  sold,  and  that  the 
increase  of  duty,  owing  to  its  general  inadequate  character,  makes 
very  little  difference  in  the  cost  to  him. 

A  marked  illustration  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  tariff  on 
caps  and  the  resultant  injustice  to  American  manufacturers  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  portion  of  the  American  home  market 
in  which  we  can  not  compete  with  European  manufacturers.  The 
American  manufacturer  can  not  avail  himself  of  the  large  market 
for  caps  afforded  by  the  Pacific  States  even  on  caps  requiring  the 
least  amount  of  hand  labor.  Owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
tariff,  the  growth  of  the  bottle-cap  industry  in  this  country  has  been 
retarded ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  Dottle-cap  factory  west  of 
Chicago.  It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  large  consump- 
tion of  bottle  caps  in  the  State  of  California  alone,  created  by  the 
Sreat  wine  industry,  aside  from  the  other  requirements  of  that  market 
otwithstanding  the  great  opportunities  which  the  Pacific  market 
should  present  to  the  American  manufacturer  of  bottle  caps,  he  is 
unable  to  compete  in  that  market  with  the  European  manufacturer, 
although  the  latter  sends  his  goods  from  a  distance  which  is  so  much 
greater. 

Surely  your  committee  needs  no  more  effective  reason  than  this 
for  increasing  the  present  tariff  on  bottle  caps.  If  the  present  tariff 
were  adequate,  why  is  it  that  there  is  not  a  bottle-cap  factory  in  the 
great  States  of  Missouri,  Colorado,  and  California?  And  this  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Colorado  is  the  greatest  lead-producing 
State  of  the  country,  which  metal  forms  97  per  cent  of  the  bottle  cap. 

Need  we  go  any  further?  If  so,  we  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  fact,  of  which  we  are  personally  cognizant,  that  Ameri- 
can lead  is  sent  from  the  United  States  to  Germany  and  France  and 
there  used  in  the  manufacture  of  German  and  French  caps,  which 
we  have  shown  are  not  only  imported  to  the  United  States,  but  sent 
as  far  as  the  Pacific  coast. 

We  shall  surely  not  be  misunderstood  by  your  committee  when  we 
say  that  the  present  conditions  surrounding  the  manufacture  of  bot- 
tle caps  are  such  that,  while  we  are  naturally  desirous  of  supplying 
the  large  and  attractive  home  market  from  this  country,  we  have 
found  mat  we  can  not  do  so  with  a  margin  of  legitimate  profit  unless 
we  are  accorded  an  advance  in  the  present  tariff  rate. 

In  addition  to  manufacturing  caps  we  are  manufacturers  of  tin 
foU  in  this  country,  and  are  interested  in  a  manufactory  of  tin  foil 
in  Germany,  and  while  we  would  naturally  prefer  to  make  bottle  caps 
here,  we  feel  that  unless  the  tariff  on  bottle  caps  is  increased  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  kindred  facilities  afforded 
b7  our  German  tin-foil  factory  and  transfer  our  bottle-cap  branch  to 
that  country. 

Three  of  our  former  competitors  in  the  manufacturine:  of  bottle 
caps  have  been  compelled  to  close  their  plants.  This  leaves  only 
8  factories  doing  business  in  this  entire  country.    While  we  are 
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necessarily  asking  for  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  in  order  that  we  maj 
maintain  and  increase  our  own  cap  business,  we  confidently  submit 
to  ydur  honorable  committee  the  fact  t^at  this  industry,  wnich  sup- 
plies the  growing  wine,  beer,  liquor,  pharmaceutical,  pickle,  and  other 
industries,  should  be  encouraged  and  not  discouraged.  Instead  of 
only  3  factories  of  the  kind  m  this  country  there  should  be  many 
more.  There  is  room  enough  for  a  considerable  increase  in  the  num- 
b^  of  these  factories  scattered  over  the  country,  as  they  naturally 
would  be,  and  they  could  be  operated  with  sufficient  profit  for  all 
interested,  if  the  tariff  were  moderately  increased^  by  taking  unto 
Americans  what  is  now  given  Europeans,  and  this  without  any  mjuiy 
to  the  consiuner. 

In  submitting  these  considerations  for  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on 
bottle  caps  by  moderately  increasing  the  duty,  as  above  outlined,  we 
have  based  our  plea  on  the  theory  of  a  compensating  tariff  which  will 
take  into  consideration  the  duty  on  lead,  which  constitutes  97  per  cent 
of  the  ingredients  of  bottle  caps.  It  will  be  conceded  that  it  is  only 
fair  to  manufacturers  of  bottle  caps,  as  consumers  of  lead,  to  secure 
adequate  protection  to  compensate  us  for  the  duty  on  the  raw  material 
used  in  bottle  caps.  Our  siu^gestion  would  give  us  a  tariff  equivalent 
only  to  our  increased  cost  ofmanuf  acture  over  European  factories  by 
reason  of  the  higher  price  of  labor  here  plus  a  reasonable  profit  of 
10  per  cent. 

1  call  especial  attention  to  this: 

We  are  ready  at  any  time  to  furnish  to  you  or  any  Bepresentative 
the  details  as  to  our  a>st  of  manufacture,  including  our  books  of 
record,  which  will  readily  prove  our  eminent  fairness. 

The  Chaikman.  This  is  a  new  industry? 

Mr.  GnTERMAN.  It  is  a  comparatively  new  industry.  When  the 
last  tariff  was  framed  we  were  just  starting  and  experimenting. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  duty  do  you  think  you  want? 

Mr.  GiTTBRMAN.  In  the  first  place,  we  want  to  have  the  weight 
duty  equal  to  the  duty  on  lead.  We  do  not  care  what  the  duty  on 
lead  is,  but  we  want  that  as  a  basis;  and  then  we  would  like  45  per 
cent  on  the  plain  goods  in  addition  to  this  duty  on  lead. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  duty  do  you  want,  by  the  pound? 

Mr.  GiTTBRMAN.  If  the  duty  is  2^  cents,  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time,  give  us  2^  cents  plus  46  per  cent.  If  the  duty  on  lead  is  cut 
down,  give  us  2  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  article  made  of  lead? 

Mr.  GiTTBRMAN.  Niuety-seveu  per  cent  lead  and  8  per  cent  tin* 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  of  the  cost  is  labor? 

Mr.  GiTTBRMAN.  The  greater  part  is  labor. 

The  Chairman.  What  per  cent? 

Mr.  GnTERMAN.  I  can  furnish  all  those  statistics.  I  can  just  cal- 
culate that  roughly.    About  60  per  cent  on  the  plain  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty  per  cent  is  labor  and  40  per  cent  is  lead? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  No.  Just  a  momejit;  that  is  on  the  present  price, 
about  67  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  labor  and  83  per  cent  lead  f 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Lead  and  tin.    Tin  is  not  dutiable. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  a  cut  on  the  lead,  how  much  do  you 
want? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Whatever  the  duty  on  lead  is,  let  us  have. 
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The  Chairman.  Whatever  the  duty  on  lead  is,  you  want  that  duty 
by  the  pound! 

Mr.  61TTERMAN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  we  cut  the  duty  on  lead  we  cut  that 
duty  by  the  pound! 

Mr.  Gitterman.  I  do  not  understand. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  reduce  that  duty  on  lead,  it  helps  your  in- 
dustry to  that  extent,  does  it  not! 

Mr.  Gitterman.  It  helps  us,  but  does  not  help  us  enough. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  whether  it  was 
enough  or  not.    It  helps  you,  does  it  not! 

Mr.  Gitterman.  It  nelps  us;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  do  you  pay  your  labor  here  than 
they  pay  abroad! 

Mr.  Gitterman.  I  said  from  three  to  six  times  as  much.  I  happen 
to  have  been  in  Europe  last  year,  and  investigated  this,  and  in  one 
case  I  know  it  was  eight  times  as  much.  This  is  girl  labor,  and  one 
would  hardly  believe  the  prices  they  pay  in  some  of  the  European 
countries  for  that  labor,  especially  in  Austria. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  leave  67  per  cent  for  your  labor! 

Mj.  Gitierman.  But  I  answered  you  on  the  goods  requiring  the 
least  amount  of  hand  labor,  the  goods  I  quote  here,  and  I  thought  it 
was  only  fair  to  take  them.  In  some  cases  the  material  amounts  to 
10  per  cent.  I  thought  it  was  only  fair  to  answer  in  this  particular 
case  I  quoted. 

The  Chairman.  These  caps  are  made  of  lead! 

Mr.  Gitterman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  they  make  these  caps  out  of  other  substances! 

Mr.  Gitterman.  No,  but  the  labor  on  other  goods  is  so  much 
higher.  We  to-day  compete  with  them  on  the  goods  requiring  very 
little  labor.  Those  ^oods  that  require  very  much  labor  I  have  not 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  labor  required  on  your  whole 
product,  compared  with  the  total  cost;  what  per  cent  is  labor! 

Mr.  GrrrERMAN.  I  should  think  about  80  per  cent  on  the  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Eighty  per  cent.  Then  the  less  labor  it  requires 
the  more  the  percentage  increases!  You  said  the  other  goods  re- 
quired less  labor,  did  you  not! 

Mr.  Gptterman.  No,  I  said  the  goods  I  spoke  of  required  less 
labor;  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  read  that  paragraph  again,  you 
will  see  I  covered  that  point  with  our  suggestion. 

Mr.  Lonqworth.  Do  not  read  that  again.  What  did  you  say  the 
German  tariff  was! 

Mr.  GrrrERMAN.  I  have  that  all  worked  out.  The  German  tariff 
is  2|  cents  per  pound  on  bottle  caps,  while  ours  is  45  per  cent,  and 
reaUv  on  what  I  quoted  is  44  cents.  May  I  read  this  calculation  to 
Mr.  Longworth  !  The  duty  on  caps  in  France  is  2f  cents  per  pound, 
and  the  average  cap  which  I  take  in  this  calculation  weighs  12} 
pounds,  and  that  amounts  to  82  cents  on  that  cap.  The  import  duty 
on  that  cap  is  4  cents.  Therefore  the  French  manufacturer  gets  a 
duty  of  28  cents.  Taking  the  same  basis  in  Germany,  the  German 
Government  levies  a  duty  of  2f  cents  a  pound  on  caps,  and  lets  lead 
come  in  free.    The  German  manufacturer  with  his  cheap  labor 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  bother  to  read  that  over  again. 
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Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  I  did  not  give  that  part  of  it  when  I  read  it 
before. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  what  is  the  equivalent 
ad  valorem  duty  in  Germany  and  France  as  compared  to  45  per  cent? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Why,  it  is  about  100  per  cent  in  Germany. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  More  than  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Yes.  The  strange  part  of  it  is  they  are  protected 
even  more  than  we  are  in  this  industry,  they  having  a  duty  of  2^ 
cents.  No,  on  the  lead  it  is  free.  You  asked  me  on  the  cap.  On  the 
cap  it  is  2|  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  And  what  is  a  pound  worth? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  A  pound  of  lead  ? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  No,  a  pound  of  caps. 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  The  value  of  caps,  of  those  12J  pounds,  is  98 
cents  for  import 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  read  that  brief  over  again.    I  understood 
.  you  were  going  to  make  a  short  statement  and  then  stop.    If  you 
can  not  answer  the  question,  say  so. 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Yes,  I  can  answer  any  question. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  a  bottle  cap  ? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  A  Cap  that  fits  over  a  bottle  like  a  wine  bottle  or 
a  pickle  bottle.  Our  goods  are  made^  from  lead  and  tin.  The  cap  is 
sometimes  called  a  tin-foil  cap.  It  is  not  enumerated  in  this  tariff 
at  all. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  Does  it  take  the  place  of  a  cork? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  No,  sir;  it  is  simply  an  ornament. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  this  weigh? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Twelve  and  a  quarter  pounds. 

Mr.  Clark.  Twelve  and  a  quarter  pounds  each  cap? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  No,  sir;  12{  pounds  a  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  the  caps  they  use  on  beer  bottles  and 
effervescent  drinks,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  No,  sir;  they  are  used  on  champagne  bottles  and 
still-wine  bottles. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  a  luxury,  are  they? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  tariff  are  you  getting  now? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Fortv-five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  want? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  We  want  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition  to 
the  duty  the  committee  puts  on  lead. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  to  get  the  whole  thing? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Not  at  all.  Our  books  wiU  prove  that.  We  only 
want  to  get  what  you  want  to  give  us  to  cover  our  increased  cost  of 
production,  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  say  tnat  you  invented  this  industry  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  GiCTERMAN.  We  were  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  into  such  an  unfortunate 
business? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  As  I  Said,  this  is  a  branch  business  of  our  tin-foil 
business.    They  are  allied  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  had  better  get  out  of  it? 

Mr.  GiTiERMAN.  We  will  get  out  of  it  if  we  do  not  get  the  duty  that 
we  need. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  I  hope  you  will. 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  We  will  go  to  Europe,  where  we  are  manufac- 
turing. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  When  you  finished  reading  your  paper  you  turned  to 
me  and  said  "  There,  now."   What  did  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  GrrrERMAN.  No,  I  said  about  the  last  paragraph  that  we  are 
willing  to  give  you  any  details.  No,  no;  I  did  not  mean  to  say  any 
such  thing  as  that.    We  will  give  you  copies  of  our  record. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  what  you  meant. 

Mr.  GrrrERMAN.  No;  I  only  answered  that  in  this  brief.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Griggs.  As  I  understand,  you  want  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
which  you  now  have? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAK.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  45  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  GrrrERMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  believe  I  am  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  GrrrERMAN.  All  right    Thank  you. 


HUGO  CAHN  ft  CO.,  HEW  YOBS  CITY,  TTSOE  HATEBIAL  BEDUC- 
HON  IH  DTTTY  ON  BOTTLE  CAPS  OF  METAL. 

New  York  City,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Paynb^ 

OJudrman  CtyrwmMee  on  Ways  and  Meana^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Respecting  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  in 
connection  with  tne  information  being  gathered  by  your  committee 
at  this  time,  we  respectfully  refer  to  metal  bottle  caps  manufactured 
of  lead  with  a  very  small  percentage  of  tin,  which,  under  the  present 
tariff,  are  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per  cent,  and  to  express 
the  opinion  that  this  class  of  merchandise  should  be  allowed  entry 
on  a  more  favorable  basis. 

When  the  present  tariff  was  enacted  the  manufacturing  of  these 
goods  in  this  country  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  methods  used  in 
manufacturing  were  comparatively  primitive,  much  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  being  done  by  hand.  The  American  manu£tcturer  nas, 
however,  improved  and  perfected  his  methods,  and  at  the  present 
time  these  goods  are  made  in  large  quantities  by  means  of  automatic 
madiines,  so  that  the  cost  of  labor  m  the  production  of  the  same  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

We  feel  safe  also  in  stating  that  the  domestic  manufacturer, 
at  any  rate  until  quite  recently,  had.  in  most  classes  of  bottle  caps, 
so  much  business  to  handle  as  to  put  nim  very  far  behind  the  regula- 
tion time  for  deliveries.  The  importer  of  these  goods,  however,  even 
in  handling  such  business  as  he  could  get  in  competition  with  the 
domestic  manufacturer,  can  secure  onlv  a  nominal  profit,  because  of 
the  excessive  duty.  We  believe  that  domestic  manufacturers  at  the 
present  time  are  exporting  these  goods  to  other  countries,  in  competi- 
tion with  similar  goods  manufactured  in  Europe,  and  we  respectfully 
suggest  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  industry  here  does  not  require  any- 
thmg  like  the  protection  which  is  assured  to  it  under  the  present 
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tariff,  and  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  oent  would  be  ample 
for  tne  protection  of  the  domestic  manufacturer  and  allow  the  im- 
porter to  secure  a  reasonable  profit  on  his  goods. 
Bespectfolly  submitted. 

Hugo  Cahn  &  Co. 


BUDDE  ft  WESTEBMAHN,  HEW  YOSE  CITT,  TEDTK  THAT  BEDVC- 
TION  OF  DUTY  OH  BOTTLE  CAPS  IS  ABVISABLE. 

New  York  Citt,  December  J^  1908. 
Hon.  Serbko  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Com/mittee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Snt:  The  question  of  revising  the  customs  tariff  being  under  con- 
sideration, we  respectfully  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  metal  bottle 
caps. 

The  component  metals  are  lead  and  tin,  about  95  to  98  per  oent  of 
the  former  and  about  6  to  2  per  cent  of  the  latter. 

At  present  these  goods  pav  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We 
believe  that  this  might  now  be  materially  reduced. 

The  mode  of  making  bottle  caps  in  this  country  has  undergone 
radical  changes  of  late  vears.  They  used  to  be  made  bv  hand;  auto- 
matic machines  make  them  now.  Manual  labor  is  no  longer  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  cost  of  production. 

Eegular,  not  cut,  prices  for  domestic  staples  in  metal  bottle  caps 
are  so  low  that  imported  goods  can  not  compete,  and  the  domestic 
manufacturer  has  been  for  years  past  and  up  to  very  recently  so 
crowded  with  orders  that  in  a  great  many  instances  he  has  not  been 
able  to  take  proper  care  of  them. 

The  importer's  field  has  been  reduced  to  less  desirable  specialties. 
Even  these  he  has  to  handle  at  an  insisnificant  profit;  the  ni^h  rate 
of  duty  renders  it  impossible  to  add  a  lair  profit  without  makmg  the 
goods  so  dear  that  they  can  not  be  sold. 

A  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  would  stimulate  competition  and 
benefit  the  consumer  in  several  ways  without  hurting  tne  domestic 
manufacturer. 

We  beg  to  submit  that  the  rate  of  duty  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

KespectfuUy,  Budde  &  WBsnsRBfANN, 

Otto  Huber,  Secretary. 


KAX  FBANEEL  CO.,  HEW  YOBS,  SAYS  THEBE  IS  TTinVEBSAL 
DEHAND  FOB  BEDVCTIOV  OF  DUTY  ON  BOTTLE  CAPS. 

New  York  Crrr,  December  4, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meansj 

Washington^  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  note  that  there  is  an  almost  universal  demand  from 
consumers  throughout  the  United  States  for  a  reduction  of  the  pres- 
ent enormous  tariff  of  45  per  cent  on  manufactures  of  metal.    In  this 
connection  we  respectfully  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  article, 
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metal  bottle  caps,  which  we  import  and  which  are  manufactured 
principally  of  lead,  but  with  a  slight  coating  of  tin. 

The  manufacturers  of  these  ^oods  in  the  United  States  have  to-day 
the  most  perfect  and  labor-savmg  machinery  for  the  manufacture  6i 
tiiese  bottle  caps,  and,  we  understand,  are  to-day  exporting  their 
products  to  Mexico,  Cuba,  Central  and  South  America,  in  competi- 
t  ion  with  the  products  of  the  large  European  manufacturers  of  bottle 
cap& 

It  appears  to  us  that  unless  there  is  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  this 
article  miportations  of  bottle  caps  will  gradually  cease,  and  the 
United  States  will  lose  such  revenue  as  it  hi^  heretofore  derived  from 
this  article.  At  the  present  time,  on  account  of  the  high  protective 
tariff,  all  consumers  of  this  article  are  compelled  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
price  therefor.  Furthermore,  should  lead  be  placed  upon  the  free  list, 
then  these  already  wealthy  home  manufacturers  will  have  a  still 
greater  monopoly,  as  bv  making  a  very  slight  reduction  in  their 
prices  they  will  effectually  stifle  importation  of  bottle  caps. 

We  honestly  believe  that  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent  on  this  article  would 
be  more  than  ample  protection  to  our  powerful  home  manufacturers, 
and  sudi  a  25  per  cent  tariff  would  at  the  same  time  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  united  States  Government. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter  a  thorough  investigation, 
we  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Max  Frankel  Co. 


METAI.  FRAMES  FOB  TRAVELING  BAGS. 

[Paragraph  193.] 

BEFBESEITATIVES  OF  AKEBIGAIT  MAITOFACTUBERS  ASK  FOB 
BETEHTION  OF  PBESEITT  BXTTIES. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  November  2^^  1908. 

CoionTTEE  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

Waskingiony  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  metal  frames 
for  traveling  ba^,  purses,  and  pocketoook  frames,  representing  a  large 
portion  of  our  citizens  wno  are  engaged  in  this  special  line  of  manu- 
facture, respectfully  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  this  branch  of  industry  in  the  United  States  and  to  request 
most  earnestly  that  the  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  main- 
tained in  any  new  tariff  legislation  reconamended  by  your  comjnittee 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  manufacture  of  these  particular  frames  has  heretofore  been 
successfully  carried  on  in  this  country  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
had  styles  peculiarly  our  own  and  suited  only  to  American  tastes 
which  acted  as  a  sort  of  protection  to  our  manufacturers  in  addition 
to  tariff  duties. 

This  situation,  however,  no  longer  exists,  as  European  manufacturers 
have. copied  the  styles  of  our  frames  for  handbags,  purses,  pocket- 
books,  etc.,  and  are  making  large  importations  in  stnct  competition 
with  this  now  growing  American  industry.  The  complicated  way  in 
which  importations  of  bag  and  purse  frames  enter  tne  ports  of  the 
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United  States  under  the  so-called  '' Basket  clause"  of  "Schedule  C — 
Metals  and  manufacturers  of"  makes  it  impossible  to  collect  with 
accuracy  any  definite  statistics  as  to  the  amount  of  such  importations. 

There  is  remarkable  contrast  as  to  wages  in  this  line  of  manufacture 
between  the  workmen  of  our  country  and  those  of  the  European 
nations.  In  the  f  oreim  countries  there  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  labor 
so  poorly  paid  and  where  the  workman  is  compelled  by  necessity  to 
take  in  wages  whatever  the  storekeeper  or  manufacturer  sees  fit  to 
give.  When  working  in  shops  abroad,  the  average  rate  of  wages  for 
skilled  labor  is  from  $4  to  $8  per  week,  while  in  the  United  States 
the  workman  receives  from  $21  to  $30  per  week;  unskilled  labor  from 
$4  to  $6  in  this  country;  $0.60  to  $1.50  abroad. 

The  present  tariff  is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  articles  in 
question  being  taxed  under  section  193,  as  follows: 

193.  Articles  or  wares  not  spedally  provided  for  in  this  act,  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper,  nickel,  pewter,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  aluminum 
or  other  metal,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manu^tured,  forty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Cinder  the  tariff  act  of  March  3, 1883,  and  the  McEinley  law  of  1890 
the  rate  was  45  per  cent,  which  rate  continued  in  force  until  the  pas- 
sage of  the  so-called  Wilson  bill  of  August  27,  1894,  when  a  reduction 
of  10  per  cent  was  made.  Tliis  reduction  worked  great  hardship  and 
compelled  a  number  of  our  concerns  to  cease  manufacturing  our 
frames. 

The  Dingley  law  rightfully  restored  the  tariff  to  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem,^  wnicn  allowed  the  industrv  to  recover  and  expand. 

Ours  is  a  distinct  business,  ana  the  number  of  people  who  are 
engaged  in  importing  our  goods  has  increased  very  largely  within  the 
past  few  jrears.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  and  represented  by 
yoiu:  petitioners  is  $3,000,000,  and  they  employ  over  5,000  workmen, 
who  are  paid  in  wages  over  $4,000,000.  Our  material  costs  us 
$1,350,000.  Our  operating  and  overhead  expenses  are  about 
$650,000,  leaving  us  a  net  profit  of  $650,000,  out  of  which  we  must 
stand  any  losses  through  our  customers. 

Your  petitioners  are  independent  manufacturers.  They  have  not 
formed,  nor  do  they  contemplate  forming,  any  combination,  associa- 
tion, or  trust  to  control  prices  or  the  output  of  their  manufactured 
articles. 

We  are  not  seeking  a  prohibitive  duty,  and  have  never  asked  one, 
nor  do  we  request  an  increased  duty. 

We  insist,  however,  that  anjr  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  on  these 
articles  of  manufacture  will  drive  your  petitioners  out  of  business  and 
destroy  a  constantly  growing  industry  that  employs  at  good  wages 
thousands  of  American  workmen. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

The  R.  Neumann  Hardware  Compant, 

Newark,  N.  J. 
August  Goebtz  &  Company, 

Newark,  N.  J. 
Simon  Zinn, 

Hudson  street,  New  York  City. 
L.  B.  Pbahar, 

Pearl  street,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 
The  J.  E.  Mergott  Company, 

Newark,  N.  J. 
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MOTORCYCLES. 

[Paragraph  108.] 

THE  PIESCE  CTCIiE  COMPAHY,  BTJiTALO,  g.  Y.,  ASKS  BETEHTIOH 
OF  PKESENT  DTTTT  OF  FOETT-FIVE  FEB  CENT. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  tl,  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairmwii  Ways  ana  Means  Committee^ 

WashinffUm,  D.  O. 
Mt  Deab  Sm:  Now  that  your  honorable  body  is  considering  the 

feneral  revision  of  the  tariff  on  imported  articles,  we  would  respect- 
lUy  call  your  attention  to  the  motorcycle  industry.  This  industry 
is  one  of  the  infant  industries  of  the  country,  and  I  believe  one  that 
has  a  very  large  future  to  it  in  the  United  States.  You  have  been 
investigatmg  quite  thoroughly  the  steel  industry  in  the  past  few 
days  and  have,  undoubtedly,  found  that  the  item  of  cost  of  labor 
amounts  to  more  than  the  cost  of  material.  This  is  so  in  oin*  business, 
amounting  to  about  one  and  one-quarter  times  the  cost  of  material, 
or  of  our  general  operating  expenses.  Consequently  any  reduction 
in  tiie  cost  of  producing  the  finished  article  must  be  made  through  a 
cut  in  the  price  of  labor.  This  can  not  very  well  be  done  and  aJIow 
the  American  workingmen  much  more  than  sufficient  income  on 
which  to  exist,  to  say  nothing  of  Uving.  When  the  writer  was  abroad 
about  two  years  ago  he  overheard  a  skilled  carpenter  or  pattern- 
maker engaging  to  do  special  work  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  day  in  our 
money,  and  was  more  than  pleased  to  obtain  the  work  at  that  price. 
The  same  class  of  labor  would  have  no  trouble  whatsoever  in  obtain- 
ing from  $4  to  $5  per  day  in  this  country.  With  the  duty  reduced  or 
removed  we  woula  have  to  meet  this  class  of  labor,  and  it  would  not 
only  work  a  hardship  upon  the  manufacturers  or  motorcycles,  but 
would  eventuaUy  put  us  out  of  business,  as  we  w(Aild  be  unable  to 
employ  sufficiently  hi^h-class  workmen  to  turn  out  an  article  that 
would  stand  the  requirements  of  the  buying  pubUc.  Therefore  we 
would  respectfully  pray  that  your  honorable  body  either  include  motor- 
cycles in  the  classification  of  automobiles  or  at  any  rate  allow  the 
present  dutv  of  45  per  cent  to  remain.  We  would  also  bespeak  this 
same  dutv  lor  the  bicycles,  of  which  we  manufacture  about  7,000  an- 
nually, all  of  our  product  being  the  very  highest  grade. 

Trusting  that  you  niay  be  able  to  see  your  way  clear  to  grant  our 
request  and  give  us  the  classification  which  will  give  us  the  protection 
which  we  need,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Obediently,  yours. 

The  Pieboe  Cycle  Compant, 
Peboy  p.  Pibbcb,  PreeOemt. 
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THE  HASUBT-DAVIDSOV  KOTOB  COMPANY,  inLWAVKEE,  WIS., 
WISHES  ■OTOBCTGLES  GOHTnTUED  IE  SAKE  CLASSIFICATIOH 
AS  AUTOKOBILES. 

MiLWAXTXBX,  Wis.,  DecmAer  f 4i  1908. 
Hon.  Sebbno  Patnx, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  OommiUee, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir:  Responding  to  a  suggestion  from  a  manufacturer  of 
motorcycles,  we,  as  interested  parties,  beg  permission  to  state  the 
conditions  governing  our  business  in  regara  to  foreign  competition. 
The  wages  of  skilledmechanics  in  Surope  are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
91  cents  per  day.  Our  employees  are  about  half  nonskilled  and 
half  skillea,  and  the  average  wage  of  productive  labor  in  our  factory 
is  $2  per  day. 

The  N.  S.  U.  motorcycle  is  built  in  Belgium,  at  a  factory  the  annual 
output  of  which  is  16,000  motorcycles.  Our  output  for  the  pre- 
cedmg  year  was  400.  It  is  very  evident  from  these  figures  that  the 
maniuacturing  cost  in  our  case  is  very  much  larger.  Further,  the 
buyer  of  material  for  15.000  motorcycles  operates  at  a  very  much 
greater  advantage  than  tne  buyer  for  400.  Also,  the  wages  for  the 
nonproductive  labor  engaged  m  superintending  the  manufacturing 
and  the  selling  of  these  motorcycles  becomes  a  very  small  factor  in 
the  cost  of  each  motorcycle  in  a  factory  engaged  in  building  15,000, 
but  when  400  is  the  output  the  additional  cost  on  each  motorcycle 
is  very  evident. 

As  contrasted  with  the  production  of  15,000  motorcycles  in  a  single 
European  factory,  4,000  is  the  maximum  number  produced  by  any 
American  manufacturer.  This  number  was  produced  by  one  factory 
only,  and  the  dozen  or  so  of  the  other  motorcycle  manufacturers  in 
this  country  produced  last  year  less  than  1,000  each.  This 
being  the  case,  it  must  appeal  to  you  that  at  this  particular  time  the 
.^onerican  manufacturer  is  in  no  position  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  the  European  manufacturers  of  motorcycles. 

We  believe  that  the  motorcycle  should  oe  classified  with  auto- 
mobiles and  should  be  given  the  same  protection  of  45  per  cent  duty. 
This  is  so  because  the  motorcycle,  like  the  automobile,  is  a  motor- 
driven  vehicle,  and  the  same  conditions  of  manufacturing  and  selling 
apply  to  each.  Also,  the  same  kind  and  class  of  material  enter  into 
the  manufacture  of  each,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  auto- 
mobile industry  has  reached  gigantic  proportions  and  is  on  a  secure 
footing,  while  the  motorcycle  mdustry  nas  just  begun. 

Trusting  that  this  statement  of  conditions,  as  seen  by  us,  will  be 
of  some  use  to  you,  we  are. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Harlet-Davidson  Motor  Co., 
Per  Wm.  S.  Harlbt. 
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TEE  AUTO-BI  COMPAVY,   BUFFALO,   V.   T.,   THIHES  FBESEVT 
DXTTT  OS  KOTOBCTCLES  SHOULD  BE  KADTTADTED. 

BuppALO,  N.  Y.,  December  g4, 1908. 
Hon.  SsRENO  E.  Payne, 

ChainrMm  TTai/a  amd  Means  OammiUee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Deab  Sm:  We  understand  that  your  cozmnittee  has  xmder  con- 
sideration the  question  of  proper  duties  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
importation  of  motor  cycles  manufactured  in  foreign  countries.  We 
also  understand  that  some  suggestion  has  been  made  that  motor  cycles 
be  put  in  a  classification  with  automobiles. 

We  believe  that  the  present  duty  on  automobiles  of  foreign  make 
is  45  per  cent.  We  thmk  that  amount  is  none  too  small  for  motor 
cycles,  and  we  therefore  do  not  wish  to  have  you  understand  that  we 
are  objecting  to  the  classification  with  automobiles  because  of  the 
amount  of  the  duty,  but  because  we  do  not  believe  there  exists  any 
parallel  between  trie  automobile  industry  as  an  industry  and  the 
motor-cycle  industry  as  such.  We  have  only  to  point,  for  proof,  to 
the  large  and  extensive  manufacturing  plants  m  the  automobile 
business,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  the  very  small  plants 
and  companies  but  recently  formed  in  the  motor-cycle  business.  In 
other  words,  the  state  of  tne  two  industries  is  such  that  one  is  com- 
parativelv  well  established  and  prosperous,  while  the  other  is  in  its 
very  early  infancy.  There  are  only  about  six  manufacturers  of 
motor  cycles  who  can  be  considered  as  having  even  a  small  start  in 
the  busmess,  and  about  twenty  others  who  have  just  entered  the 
field.  We  tnerefore  think  there  is  no  prospect  for  some  years  to 
come  of  the  two  industries  becoming  equal  in  status. 

In  support  of  the  proposition  to  nave  45  per  cent,  or  more,  duty 
on  motor  cycles,  we  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  several 
foreign  makers  are  already  competing  in  the  American  market  to-day, 
and  pajing  the  duty  as  it  stands,  and  this  fact  in  itself  has  been  the 
cause,  m  more  than  one  instance,  of  capitalists  in  this  country  refusing 
to  invest  their  money  in  motor  cycles  here.  We  can  not  expect  this 
condition  to  improve  unless  we  are  protected  by  these  duties  in  a 
sufficient  amount  to  offset  the  great  difference  in  wages  between 
laborers  and  mechanics  in  this  country  and  laborers  and  mechanics 
in  foreign  countries.  In  fact,  the  only  way  we  could  hold  our  own, 
even  under  the  disadvantages  which  exist  to-daj,  would  be  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  employees  in  order  to  meet  our  foreign  competitors  whose 
plants  are  already  well  established,  and  whose  mechamcs  and  labor- 
ers can  be  secured  for  a  mere  pittance  as  compared  with  ours.  We 
think  that  no  steps  should  be  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
which  would  in  any  way  result  in  a  lessemng  of  the  wages  of  the 
laboring  man. 

We  believe  it  to  be  good,  sound,  public  policy  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  to  foster  all  of  these  young  industries  which  keep  our 
money  at  home,  create  business  and  prosperity  where  none  has 
existed  before,  and  provide  labor  and  wi^es  tor  our  American  work- 
men. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Auto-Bi  CoifPAirr, 
By  John  W.  Vanallen,  Secretary. 
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NIPFEBS  AND  PUEBS. 

[Paragraph  193.] 

imOA  SSOP  FOSQE  AND  TOOL  CO.,  TTTICA,  N.  T.,  ASKS  TO  HAVE 
HIPFEB8  AND  PUEBS  CLASSED  WITH  CVTLEBT. 

Thttbsday,  December  10, 1908. 

The  Utica  Drop  Forge  and  Tool  Companv,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  who 
manufacture  nippers  and  pliers  and  no  other  product,  are  in  the 
keenest  competition  with  similar  goods  made  in  Germany,  and  desire 
to  submit  the  following  statement  of  facts: 

We  employ  90  to  110  men.  Our  annual  pay  rolls  are  from  $48,000 
to  $55,000. 

In  1902  the  writer  was  in  Rhenschide,  Germany,  seeing  how  tools 
similar  to  our  product  were  made,  and  what  wages  were  paid,  which 
at  that  time  were  from  60  to  80  cents,  our  monej,  a  day.  Examina- 
tion of  the  consular  reports  shows  no  increase  m  the  German  rates. 
In  other  words,  we  are  paying  our  laborers  on  the  average  per  man 
more  than  double  what  is  paid  for  similar  work  in  Germany.  We 
should  be  pleased  to  submit  pay  roll  showing  wage  paid  for  the 
yarious  classes  of  laborers  compared  with  similar  classes  m  Germany. 

We  are  the  only  plant  in  tne  coimtir  making  no  other  product 
except  that  of  nippers  and  pliers.  The  following  is  a  list  taken  from 
the  Iron  Age  Directory  of  1906,  showing  the  names  of  firms  and 
addresses  who  make  pliers  in  this  coimtry,  out  with  them  their  nipper 
and  plier  line  is  a  side  line,  where  we  are  devoting  our  ener^  exclu- 
sively to  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  American  goods,  fully 
guaranteed: 

William  ShoUehom  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.:  Vaughan  &  Bushnell 
Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI.;  Peckstow  &  Wilcox  Co.,  27  Murray  street. 
New  York  City;  Bridgeport  Hdw.  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Athol 
Machine  Co.,  Athol,  Mass.;  Billings  &  Spencer  Ck).,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
Cronk  &  Carrier  Mfe.  Co^Elmira,  N.  Y. ;  Indianapolis  Drop  Forging 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  £d.;  fclbom  &  Bishop  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
J.  M.  King  &  Co.,  Waterford.  N.  Y. ;  Richmond^  Forangs  Corpora- 
tion, Richmond,  Va.;  Otis  A.  Smith,  Rockfall,  Conn.;  Columbia  Grey 
Iron  Co.,  Columbia,  ra.;  Smith  &  Egge  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
D.  Saunders  Son,  Yonkers.  N.  Y. ;  A.  C.  Williams,  Ravma,  Onio. 

Under  the  present  tariff,  pliers  are  imported  into  this  coimtry  on 
payment  of  45  per  cent  dut^,  being  in  the  class  of  manufactured 
metals,  making  unfair  competition. 

We  desire  to  be  given  a  classing  under  cutlery,  section  153,  with 
penknives,  etc.,  as  the  price  of  laoor  employed  m  the  cutlery  trade 
on  the  continent  is  quite  similar  to  the  price  of  labor  paid  in  tne  pro- 
duction of  nippers  and  pliers. 

What  we  want  is  American  made  goods^  paid  for  by  American 
wages,  with  a  tarifiF  which  will  enable  this  mdustry  to  be  built  up, 
and  price  reduction  to  follow  naturally  by  competition  among  our 
home  makers,  and  we  remain. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

TTtioa  Dbop  Forqb  and  Tool  Co., 
Per  W.  Ejngman  Whttb,  PreeidenL 
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SADDLETREES. 

[Paragraph  193.] 

JOSEPH  BEVAN,  ITEWABE,  N.  J.,  ABES  FOB  AIT  INCBEASE  OF 
FIFTEEN  FEB  CENT  DTTTT  ON  SADDLETBEES. 

Newabk,  N.  J.,  December  17, 1908. 
Repreaentatiye  Paynb, 

OhavnMLn  OommiUee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  O, 

Gentlemen.  I  have  been  a  manufacturer  of  saddletrees  in  the  city 
of  Newark,  N.  J.j  for  the  last  forty  years,  but  of  late  years  have  had 
a  hard  time  makmg  both  ends  meet,  chiefly  on  account  of  importing 
houses.  They  can  import  goods  and  unaersell  us  by  25  per  cent. 
They  must  have  their  goods  billed  to  them  from  the  other  side  for 
less  than  cost,  and,  then  not  paying  the  full  duty  at  the  custom-house 
on  this  side,  on  accoimt  of  the  goods  not  being  invoiced  at  the  full 
cost  in  England,  they  get  their  goods  through  the  custom-house  for 
much  less  than  others,  who  pay  full  charges  on  an  honest  invoice 
and  full  duty. 

I  have  heard  how  it  is  done,  but  the  trouble  is  we  can  not  prove  it. 
One  thing  I  do  know:  Those  people  do  undersell  to  our  customers, 
and  also  supply  our  Government  with  saddletrees  for  less  money 
than  we  can  manufacture  them,  and  thus  deprive  our  workmen  of 
the  labor  they  should  have. 

I  can  not  see  myself  how  you  can  get  at  the  back  of  those  importers, 
but  would  suggest  that  the  duty  on  all  saddletrees  (finished)  be 
increased  from  45  to  60  per  cent  and  take  the  duty  off  all  stirrup  bars 
that  are  not  attached  to  the  saddletrees.  We  have  inclosed  two 
cuts  of  two  saddletrees  ready  for  the  saddler.  When  they  are 
imported  this  way,  to  pay  full  duty  of  60  per  cent,  or  on  saddletrees 
alone,  without  the  stirrup  bars,  to  pay  60  per  cent  duty.  But  on 
the  stirrup  bars  alone,  they  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  As  there 
is  no  one  in  the  United  States  who  manufactures  stirrup  bars,  it 
would  not  interfere  with  anyone.  They  are  all  imported,  chiefly 
from  England,  inclosed  on  all  kinds  of  stirrup  bars. 

We  thmk  ir  the  stirrup  bars  alone  were  allowed  in  free  of  duty, 
and  by  adding  15  per  cent  on  the  present  45  per  cent  duty  on  finished 
saddletrees,  making  60  per  cent,  we  would  be  able  to  hold  our  own. 

If  there  is  anything  m  the  above  you  do  not  quite  imderstand  I 
will  give  you  all  the  information  I  can. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Joseph  Sevan. 

SILVER  WAKE. 

[Paragraph  ld3.] 

STATEMENT  OF  SAKVEL  I.  BABBOTJB,  MEBIDEN,  CONN.,  BEFBE- 
SENTDTB  THE  DTTEBNATIONAL  SELVEB  COMFANT. 


FRmAY,  November  U7, 1908. 
Lon 

Mr.  Gbigos.  You  are  making  money! 


Mr.  Gbigob.  Are  you  making  any  money! 

Mr.  Babboub.  We  are  not  in  business  for  our  health* 
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Mr.  Babboub.  Yes;  we  are  making  money.  I  will  be  very  brief, 
gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  paragraph  does  this  come  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  comes  under  manufactures  of  silver,  does  it  not — 
paragraph  193 — ^manufactures  of  metal? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  have  come  here  simply  to  lay  before  you  gentle- 
men certain  facts.  I  have  no  set  speech  or  anything  of  that  sort. 
The  figures  that  I  am  going  to  give  you  are  figures  that  I  personally 
have  taken  from  the  pay  rolls  of  English  manufacturers.  We  are 
not  asking  for  any  change  on  the  tariff — that  is,  we  do  not  ask  for 
any  increase,  but  we  tru5  that  you  will  not  be  unwise  enough  to  de- 
crease it.  I  will  give  you  a  comparison  of  wages  paid  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  silver-ijlated  hollow  ware  between  England  and  America,  com- 
puted on  a  basis  of  a  working  day  of  ten  hours.  First,  I  will  read  the 
English  price  and  then  the  United  States  price.  I  will  not  keep  you 
ten  minutes.  Casters,  85  cents  against  $2.  Stampers,  $2  against  $2.50. 
Buffers,  $1.50  against  $3.  S^derers,  $1.50  against  $3.  Chasers, 
$1.68  against  $3.25.  Engravers,  $1.68  against  $3.  I  am  not  giving 
you  all  prices.^  I  am  simply  now  giving  you  the  average  price,  not 
the  highest  price.  Burnishers,  girls,  35  cents.  In  our  company  we 
pay  men  an  average  price  of  $2.50.  The  average  price  of  ten  de- 
partments is  $1.49  a  day  against  $2.92. 

The  helpers  around  the  factory — boys — ^washing  and  carrying 
goods,  and  so  forth,  for  England,  15  cents  a  day,  and  for  America,  83 
cents.    Girls,  12^  cents  in  England ;  in  America,  $1. 

Now,  let  me  show  you  as  to  the  matter  of  apprentices.  You  know 
in  England  they  are  great  for  apprentices.  In  England  the  average 
apprentice  gets  the  first  year  28  cents  per  day,  while  in  this  country 
he  gets  67  cents;  the  second  year  38  cents  and  in  this  country  83  cents; 
the  third  year  48  cents  and  in  this  country  a  dollar ;  the  fourth  year 
58  cents  and  in  this  country  $1.17.  We  terminate  our  apprenticeships 
on  the  fourth  year  and  give  them  $75  bonus  if  they  stay  four  years. 
Then  they  start  in  at  from  $2  to  $2.50  a  day.  In  England  they  give 
for  the  fifth  year  68  cents,  for  the  sixth  year  78  cents,  and  for  the 
seventh  year  $1,  against  our  $2  to  $2.50. 

If  you  average  these  up,  the  skilled  labor  in  England  gets  $1.75, 
as  against  $3  here,  and  unskilled  labor  75  cents,  as  against  our  $1.75, 
and  girls  12J  cents,  against  our  $1;  boys,  15  cents,  against  our  83 
cents;  apprentices  50  cents,  against  our  $1.31,  making  a  grand  average 
of  $2.51. 

I  have  heard  questions  asked  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  to-day,  that 
it  seems  the  manufacturers  could  not  answer,  and  I  want  to  just 
read  this  to  you,  which  I  drew  off.  Provided  factories  in  England 
were  equipped  with  the  same  facilities  and  machinery,  including 
capital  invested,  and  the  workmen  produced  the  same  amount  oi 
work  per  man  per  day  as  in  America,  any  and  all  articles  where  the 
labor  amounts  to  60  per  cent  or  over  of  the  cost  could  be  profit- 
ably imported  under  the  present  tariff.  These  articles  comprise 
about  75  per  cent  of  our  production  at  the  present  time.  Thus  the 
tariff  for  our  protection  should  be  raised  from  45  to  75  per  cent  ad 
valorem.    But  we  do  not  ask  it. 

Mr.  Hn.T«.  You  claim  that  your  superiority  of  organization  offsets 
that  difference! 
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Mr.  Babboub.  Absolutely;  and  I  can  explain  that  to  you  in  detail 
if  you  gentlemen  want  to  listen  to  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  does  not  cover  the  differences  of  wages,  but  you  offset 
the  difference  by  superiority  in  organizationt 

Mr.  Babboub.  Absolutely;  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  understood. 

Mr.  Babboub.  And  if  they  proceeded  to  manufacture  goods  on  the 
same  principle  that  we  do  in  this  country,  your  45  per  cent  duty  would 
wipe  the  American  manufacturers  out  ox  existence. 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  greater  efficien<r^  of  the  American  workmen  counts 
for  as  much  as  organization,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Babboub.  Of  the  workmen? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babboub.  Fifty  per  cent  of  our  workmen  learn  their  trade  in 
England. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Is  it  not  true  that  for  some  reason,  I  do  not  know  what, 
the  American  workman  turns  out  more  work  in  a  given  length  of  time 
than  the  English  workman  does? 

Mr.  Babboub.  That  is  what  I  told  you.    But  why  does  he  do  it? 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  do  not  care  why  he  does  it. 

Mr.  Babboub.  He  goes  to  work  for  the  American  manufacturer, 
and  that  manufacturer  gets  more  out  of  that  man  with  his  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  and  his  manner  of  going  to  work,  and  his 
dies,  and  so  forth,  and  the  system  he  has,  than  the  English  manufac- 
turer does. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  make  a  great  dirolay  of  difference  in  wages. . 
Why  do  you  not  go  at  it  and  show  the  (ufference  in  output? 

Mr.  Babboub.  In  output? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir;  per  man  per  day. 

Mr.  Babboub.  What  do  you  mean  by  difference  in  output? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Why,  if  an  American  workman  is  more  efficient  than 
an  English  workman  he  undoubtedly  does  more  work.  Well,  if  he 
does,  men  the  cost  to  you  or  the  manufacturer  is  based  not  on  the 
number  of  hours  he  works  or  the  amount  of  money  he  eets  for  the 
hours  in  the  day,  but  for 'the  amount  that  it  costs  to  produce  a  given 
quantity  and  quality  of  work. 

Mr.  Babboub.  Now,  let  me  answer  your  question.  If  I  should  go 
to  England — ^to  Birmingham  or  Shemeld — and  start  a  factorv  and 
hire  English  workmen,  and  I  could  get  those  workmen  to  work  tor  me 
in  Birmmgham  or  Sheffield  the  same  as  I  get  th^tn  to  work  for  me 
over  in  this  country,  you  understand  with  a  45  per  cent  duty  on  &dlver- 
ware  I  could  come  over  to  this  market  and  wipe  out  the  American 
manufactiurer. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  know ;  but  you  do  not  go  to  Birmingham  and  you  do 
not  1^  the  Englishman  to  work  as  joa  set  an  American  to  work, 
and  you  do  not  &;et  the  result  That  is  what  I  am  saying.  I  want 
to  ask  another  thing  in  that  connection,  and  it  is  pertinent.  How 
much  more  does  it  cost  an  American  to  live  in  a  given  style  than  it 
does  an  Englishman? 

Mr.  Babboub.  I  thank  you  for  asking  me  that  question.  I  will  be 
delishted  to  answer  it. 

i&.  Clabk.  I  would  like  to  have  you  answer  it. 
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Mr.  Bahboub.  I  have  been  all  through  the  English  manufacturing 
districts,  and  I  am  thoroughly  conversant  with  l^glish  manufacture, 
and  the  gentleman  here  this  m<Miiing  was  computing  on  that 

Mr.  Olark.  Mr.  Longwortht 

Mr.  Babboux.  Yes,  Congressman  Longworth.  A  witness  here  said 
that  an  Englishman  wouM  pay  $48  a  year  rent  for  a  house;  that 
the  house  would  cost  $1,500,  and  the  land  on  which  it  stood  would 
cost  $1,500,  making  $3,000,  and  he  would  rent  that  house  for  $18. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Fifty-two  dollars  a  year? 

Mr.  Babbour.  Yes.    Now.  we  all  know  he  can  not  do  it 

Mr.  Clabk.  No  ;  I  know  ne  did  not 

Mr.  Babboub.  The  house  cost  him  $600  and  the  land  cost  him  $400, 
and  instead  of  the  one  man  living  in  that  house  there  were  two  or 
three  families  living  there. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  knew  that  the  house  did  not  cost  the  man  that  sum 
at  which  Mr.  Longworth  put  it 

Mr.  Babboub.  I  appreciate  your  point,  and  it  is  perfectly  correct 
The  point  is  this:  An  American  workman  does  not  save  up — or  a 
very  few  of  them  save  up — ^any  more  money  than  an  English  work- 
man; but,  my  gracious,  compare  their  living  1 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  am  not  askmg  vou  about  their  different  styles  of 
living;  I  am  asking  you  about  what  the  comparative  cost  would  be 
for  an  English  workman  who  lived  in  the  same  style  that  the  Amer- 
ican workman  lived  in. 

Mr.  Babboub.  If  the  English  workman  would  come  to  this  country 
and  live  in  the  same  style  that  he  lived  in  in  England,  if  he  would 
wear  homespun  clothing  instead  of  going  to  a  tailor  and  having  a 
suit  made  for  $55  or  $60 ;  if  he  would  wear  a  woven  cap  instead  of 
a  derby,  would  wear  clog  shoes  instead  of  patent  leathers,  and  would 
smoke  a  pipe  instead  of  ci&nirs,  and  when  he  went  traveling  would 
stop  at  a  cheap  hotel  instead  of  the  best,  he  could  save  50  per  cent  of 
his  wages. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Why  do  you  not  answer  the  question  I  asked  you ! 

Mr.  Babboub.  I  am  trying  to  answer. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Take  two  men,  an  English  workman  and  an  American 
workman,  and  let  them  live  in  precisely  the  same  style,  one  of  them 
in  England  and  the  other  in  the  United  States,  and  what  is  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  living  in  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Babboub.  Let  him  draw  tne  English  wages  in  England? 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  do  not  care  what  wages  he  draws  anywhere.  What 
is  the  difference  in  the  cost — ^what  does  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
living  amount  to? 

Mr.  Babboub.  The  difference? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babboub.  It  would  cost  him  one-third  as  much  in  England  aa 
it  costs  in  America. 

Mr.  Clabk.  To  live  as  well  in  England  as  in  America! 

Mr.  Babboub.  No. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  the  question  I  asked  you. 

Mr.  Babboub.  They  can  not  do  it 

Mr.  Clabk.  They  surely  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Babboub.  T^ey  can  not  Tell  me  where  you  can  go  in  the  dty 
of  Washington,  ary,  and  get  a  mod  piece  of  roast  beef,  with  a  potato 
and  a  cup  of  coflfee  and  bread  and  butter,  for  10  cents.  I  oo  not 
know.    I  am  paying  $5  a  day  for  a  room. 
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Mr.  Clabe.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  I  am  asking  you 
what  the  difference  in  cost  is — ^that  is  a  i)Iain  question  and  a  reason* 
able  question — of  liying  a  week  or  a  day  in  England  and  America. 

Mr.  Babboub.  Between  England  and  America! 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babboub.  Between  Sheffield  and  what  placet 

Mr.  Clabk.  Pittsburg  or  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Babboub.  Between  Sheffield  and  Pittsburg  he  could  live  for  a 
third  less.    He  could  buy  his  clothes  for  half  as  much  in  England. 

Mr.  Clabk.  He  can  buy  his  clothes  for  one-third,  can  he  not? 

Mr.  Babboxtb.  Noj  he  could,  but  he  can  not  now. 

Mr.  Clabk.  A  suit  of  clothes  that  costs  $7  in  London  would  cost 
$35  in  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Babboub.  No,  sir;  you  can  get  a  suit  of  clothes  in  Pittsburg 
for  $30,  and  in  London  you  can  get  a  dandy  for  $7.50 ;  but  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  the  Englishman  who  comes  over  here  the  first  suit  he 
buys  is  $12,  and  then  the  first  thing  you  know  he  is  going  to  a  tailor 
and  haying  a  suit  made  and  paying  $55  or  $60  for  it. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  knoWj  but  you  can  not  tell  the  $5  English  suit  from 
the  $7.50  Pittsbui^  smt 

Mr.  Babboub.  You  can  not! 

Mr.  Clabk.  No^  sir.  I  had  a  suit  of  broadcloth  made  here  and 
my  brother,  who  lived  in  Sydney,  Australia,  had  a  suit  that  cost  him 
$34,  and  mine  cost  me  C60,  and  you  could  not  tell  one  from  t'other. 

Mr.  Babboub.  Australia  is  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Clabk.  It  is  a  part  of  England. 

Mr.  Babboub.  But  it  is  in  an  entirely  different  situation. 

Mr.  Olabk.  You  never  did  answer  that  simple  question  which  I 
asked  you. 

Mr.  Babboub.  I  would  like  to  answer  it  if  I  could. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  gave  the  difference  in  wa^es.    I  asked  you  two 

?uestions.  I  asked  you  to  give  the  difference  m  output  and  the  dif- 
erence  in  living.  If  you  will  answer  those  two  questions,  in  con- 
junction with  what  you  stated  just  now  we  can  get  a  fair  conclusion 
about  the  difference  between  these  two  men. 

Mr.  Babboub.  I  say  that  a  workman  can  live  in  Sheffield  or  Bir- 
mingham, England,  on  one-third  of  the  price  he  can  live  for  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babboub.  But  he  will  not  live  as  well.  Is  not  that  a  fair 
answer? 

Mr.  Clabk.  No,  sir;  you  keep  Qualifying  it.  I  say  provided  he 
does  live  as  well,  then  what  is  tne  aifference  in  the  price  of  living  in 
Sheffield  and  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  Babboub.  They  do  not  live  as  well. 

The  Chaibmak.  Answer  the  question.  Are  provisions  as  high 
there  as  they  are  here? 

Mr.  Babboub.  Of  course  they  are  not;  rent  is  lower  and  everything 
is  lower. 

The  Chaibmak.  Answer  the  question,  if  you  can,  or  else  say  you 
can  not 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  will  find  somebody  some  time  or  other  who  will 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Babboub.  Would  you  ask  me  that  question  again? 
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Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  difference*  living  in  precisely  the  sune 
style,  what  is  the  difference  in  cost  for  an  American  workman  in 
Pitt^urg  or  St  Louis  and  an  English  workman  in  Sheffield  or  Bir- 
mingham? 

A&.  Babboub.  If  he  lived  precisely  the  same  it  would  cost  him  d&i 
per  cent  less  in  Sheffield. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babboub.  But  he  can  not  live  the  same. 

Mr.  Clabk.  But  you  keep  tackinff  that  proposition  on. 

Mr.  Babboub.  Then  I  will  simply  answer  the  question  by  sayins 
that  if  he  lived  in  Sheffield  he  could  live  for  33^  per  cent  less.  I  wifi 
stop  right  there. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  all  right.    Well,  I  will  waive  it 

Mr.  Babboub.  But  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  find  anybody  who 
will  say  that  he  can  live  the  same. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Can  he  not? 

Mr.  Babboub.  No,  sir;  because  he  has  got  to  jimip  from  a  cer- 
tain level  up  to  a  higher  level.    There  is  no  intermediate. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  provisions  higher  or  lower  in  Sheffield  or  in 
Pittsburg? 

Mr.  Babboub.  They  are  lower  in  Sheffield. 

The  Chaibman.  Everything  is  lower.  Is  flour  lower  or  beef 
lower? 

Mr.  Babboub.  I  am  not  a  groceryman. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  not  know  that  beef  is  lower  in  Sheffield 
than  in  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  Babboub.  That  is  all  very  good.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
you  are  all  trying  to  get  the  facts  here. 

The  CHAiBiiAN.  You  do  not  seem  to  be  giving  us  any  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Babboub.  You  take  a  workman  in  Sheffield,  he  does  not  eat 
meat  over  three  times  a  week. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  not  been  asked  anv  such  question  as 
that 

Mr.  Babboub.  He  will  go  to  the  market  and  buy  his  joint  for  4 
cents  a  pound  and  make  a  soup  meat  out  of  it,  whereas  here  he  must 
go  and  buy  a  steak  or  a  roast. 

Mr.  CiJ^BK.  I  thought  you  said  he  could  get  a  steak  for  10  cents 
and  you  could  not  here? 

Mr.  Babboub.  I  say  you  can  go  in  Birmingham  or  Sheffield  and 
get  a  good  meal  for  10  cents. 

The  Chaibman.  What  you  mean  is  that  meat  costs  more  here  than 
bones  do  in  Sheffield? 

Mr.  Babboub.  That  is  about  it;  it  is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Go  on.  I  will  find  somebody  some  time  who  will  give 
up  some  information. 

Mr.  Babboub.  Do  you  want  me  to  file  this  [indicating  paper]  ? 

The  Chaibman.  I  want  you  to  conclude  as  soon  as  you  can.  That 
is  what  I  really  want. 

Mr.  Babboub.  All  right  Here  is  a  circular  printed  by  an  English 
manufacturer  advertising  a  tray,  duty  paid,  laid  down  m  New  York 
City.  This  is  from  Ellis  &  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  England.  I  would 
just  like  to  quote  you  their  price  on  this  tray.  Here  is  a  tray  that 
there  is  bitter  competition  oil  Here  is  a  letter  from  them;  do  you 
want  to  see  it? 
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The  Chairman.  Go  on;  never  mind  your  pictures.  You  promised 
you  would  only  take  five  minutes,  and  you  have  had  fifteen  minutes. 

Mr.  Basbottx.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  only 
eight  minutes  so  far,  and  I  will  finish  within  ten  minutes.  Here  are 
the  figures  on  these  trays.  Their  8-inch  tray  is  $4,  as  against  our 
$4.31 ;  the  10-inch  tray  $1.80,  against  our  $4.36 ;  their  14-inch  tray  is 
$8,  against  our  $9.75;  their  16-mch  tray  is  $10,  against  our  $12.71; 
their  18-inch  tray  is  $12.80,  against  our  $15 ;  and  the  prices  we  are 
selling  those  trays  at  do  not  yield  us  15  per  cent  profit. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Are  you  not  one  of  the  companies  that  organized 
into  a  trust  ? 

Mr.  Basboub.  I  do  not  know  what  a  trust  is.  I  thought  a  trust 
was  against  the  laws  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Bandell.  You  do  not  want  to  give  evidence  against  yourself  t 

Mr.  Babboub.  I  thought  it  was  against  the  law  to  be  in  a  trust. 

Mr.  Bandell.  I  will  withdraw  the  question. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Now,  Mr.  Witness,  what  is  it  you  want? 

Mr.  Babboub.  We  do  not  want  anything  except  for  you  to  leave  the 
tariff  just  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  business? 

Mr.  Babboub.  About  twenty-six  years. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  is  your  company  capitalized  for? 

Mr.  Babboub.  Six  million  five  hunared  thousand  dollars  stock  out- 
standing. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  money  was  put  into  it? 

Mr.  Babboub.  How  much  money  was  put  in? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir:  how  much  real  cash? 

Mr.  Babboub.  I  will  answer  that  question  by  stating  to  you  that 
the  International  Silver  Companv  within  the  last  eight  months  has 
been  appraised  by  the  American  Appraisal  Company.  Do  you  know 
who  the  American  Appraisal  Company  is? 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea. 

Mr.  Babboub.  They  are  a  company  that  take  the  entire  property 
of  a  company  and  appraise  it.  Tney  take  a  building  from  the  foun- 
dation up  and  state  what  it  will  cost  to  replace  it  with  contents,  and 
they  put  on  two  valuations,  the  replacement  valuation  and  the  de- 
preciated valuation.  The  replacement  valuation  is  a  little  over 
14,000,000  more  than  our  capital.  Stock  depreciated  valuation  is 
$1^50,000  more.    Does  that  answer  your  question? 

Mr.  Clabk.  No,  sir ;  it  does  not  touch  it,  side,  edge,  top,  nor  bottom. 
[Laughter.]  I  asked  you  how  much  money  had  been  put  in  your 
company,  actual  cash. 

Mr.  Babboub.  Cash? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir;  cash. 

Mr.  Babboub.  I  could  not  answer  your  question  because  we  did  not 
put  in  cash;  we  put  in  plants,  machinery,  tools,  dies,  and  fixtures. 

Mr.  Clabk.  They  had  a  fixed  value,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Barboub.  The  International  Silver  Company  has  to-day 
$6,500,000  of  preferred  stock  and  $800,000  of  common  stock. 

ih.  Clabk.  How  much  did  it  cost? 

Mr.  Babboub.  It.could  not  be  replaced  xmder  $10,000,000. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  not  the  answer  to  that  questioiL  How  nnR^ 
did  it  cost? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  surely  cost  you  something,  did  it  nott 

Mr.  Babbour.  Why,  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  how  mu^h? 

Mr.  Barboub.  How  do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  what  it  cost! 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  much  money  was  put  into 
that  company.  Now,  you  either  know  or  you  do  not  know.  If  you 
do  not  know,  say  so.    if  you  do  know,  tell  us. 

Mr.  Barboub.  Well,  it  you  took  all  the  molds  and  dies  in  the  In- 
ternational Silver  Company  and  replaced  them  at  the  actual  cost, 
as  well  as  the  machinery  and  tools  and  buildings,  you  could  not  do 
it  under  $20,000,000. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Did  you  pay  $1,000,000  into  that  thing  or  not?  That 
is,  was  there  ever  a  million  of  dollars  put  into  this  industry  that  you 
renresent  here! 

Mr.  Babboub.  A  million  dollars  of  money?  Yes;  cash  on  hand,  by 
the  various  plants. 

The  CHAiBiiAN.  Oh,  answer  that  q^uestion,  or  say  you  can  not 
Answer  it,  now,  and  get  through  with  it 

Mr.  Babboub.  Do  you  call  buildings  and  machinery  money ! 


BEED  &  BARTON,  SILVEB8HITHS,  ASK  FOB  THE  BETEHTIOK  OP 
TEE  FBESENT  DTTTT  ON  SILVEBWABE. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  1, 1908. 
Col.  Albebt  Clabkb, 

Hotel  Hamilton^  Fourteenth  cmd  K  streets^  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Dear  Mb.  Clabk  :  As  I  wrote  you  some  time  since  the  silversmiths 
would  be  content  with  a  retention  of  the  duty  as  it  is — 45  per  cent  ad 
valorem — and  I  herewith  hand  you  schedule  of  prices  which  appertain 
in  England  and  prices  which  are  paid  for  the  same  labor  in  the  United 
States.  We  pay  from  two  to  four  times  as  much  for  labor  in  this 
country  as  they  do  in  England  and  from  two  to  six  times  as  much  as 
they  do  in  France  or  Germany.  This  I  get  from  personal  visits  to 
these  countries,  and  I  herewith  append  schedule  of  prices  sent  by  the 
American  consul  from  Sheffield,  England.  It  would  not  be  possible 
for  us  to  compete  with  the  foreign  producers  on  silverware  in  case  tiie 
duty  was  lowered  below  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  for  even  with  this 
dut^  quite  a  good  deal  of  silverware  comes  in  at  the  present  time  from 
foreign  producers. 

Very  respectfully,  Bbed  ft  Barton, 

William  B.  H.  Dowse, 

PreaidenL 
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OompaHaon  of  priceg  pMfor  labor  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
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England. 

Unltsd 
Statsi. 

Booklrwmimi 

Per  fear. 

8600.00 to  876a00 

400.00  to    6oaoo 

800.00  to  i,ooa  00 

600.00  to     800.00 
600.00to     600.00 
400. 00  to    46aoo 
400.00to    46aoo 
600. 00  to  1,000.00 

esaooto    76aoo 
600.00  to    6oaoo 

Per  iseek. 
&00to        a.76 

8. 76  to      laOO 

10.00  to      16.W 
12.60  to      20.00 
12.60  to      20.00 
3. 00  to        a.76 
8. 76  to      12.60 
8. 76  to      16.00 
12.60to      22.60 
6.00 

Per  fear. 

n.oiaoo 

PacXMft       . , . . , 

686.26 
1,763.76 

I>«iirneni. , ,.,..-.. 

Modelen 

1,067.60 

Pl#  friTihnv 

1,220.00 

Rflflfln , 

683.76 

Btenimn ,  .    

610.00 

Stamptts 

762.60 

Holden  (starling) 

016.00 

irni<iM«  fnIok«l  ftilT^r) 

762.60 

Omten  (white  mfltal)  fdmalo 

Per  week. 
l&fO 

nu» 

r       ia6o 

Ttttsra  (whito  metal) 

{       iSSo 

|™rajjjimw™i«;^^^^ 

1          16.60 

24.00 

8iiw  TkiffrMrff 

ia.60 

PoU&ra  (Enfiilah^olorer) 

Band  bobbenT. 

16.10 

CtuMmv 

10.10 

Bll*f>yW»T.  .  .  ,  , ..,...,. T  -  -  T  -  - T 

l&OO 

Pl4m -     .  -  

ia.fo 

Ofl^lnv  (%««]«)- 

its 

Btchtn^ .' 

1&6D 

Bi]fl6n 

7.60  to 

12. 60  to 

3. 76  to 

20.00 
20.00 
7.60 

16.10 

FfnffhA»...      r 

16.00 

12.00 

Fhotosrapliori. ^ 

16.00 

Carpenten 

7.60  to 

8.00 

16.00 

Ifa^lnbtB 

16.00 

Tool  makan 

16.60 

Pattern  makers 

16.00 

Bnglnoors. ..............  . 

12.60 

l&OO 

18.60 

Stmni  flttns .........  r ......  r 

18.60 

Blacksmiths 

16.00 

Ml"?!*™  ''wman  and  sliver  metals 

7.60  to 

20.00 

27.00 

Exhibit  B. 

Amebigan  C!oksulab  Sebyigb, 

Sheffield,  England,  February  £8, 1908. 
W.  B.  H.  Dowse,  Esq., 

Counselor  at  Law,  Boston,  Mass. 
Deab  Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  February  13,  and  in  reply  thereto  to  inclose  herewith  the 
schedule  you  inclosed  filled  out  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  firm  you 
mentioned.  These  figures  were  furnished  me  by  Messrs.  James 
Dixon  &  Sons,  Cornish  place,  of  this  city,  and  in  return  for  thcdr 
courtesy  they  ask  me  to  furnish  them  witn  a  like  list  of  wages  paid 
for  similar  labor  in  America.  Assuming  that  ^ou  can  do  this  I 
ask  you  to  oblige  me;  if,  however,  I  am  wron^  in  this  assumption 
and  you  are  unable  to  furnish  me  with  these  figures  please  advise 
me  of  that  fact  and  I  will  try  and  obtain  them  elsewhere.  I  have 
promised  Messrs.  Dixon  &  Sons  I  would  obtain  these  fibres  for  them, 
and  as  I  find  reciprocity  in  such  matters  tends  to  make  the  obtain- 
iimof  information  here  easier  for  me  I  shall  try  and  keep  my  promise. 
With  the  hope  that  I  may  have  your  early  reply,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Chas.  N.  DanielSi 

American  Oansul. 

75941_«H.  Doc.  1505, 60-2— vol  3 40 
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Compariton  a/  prieu  paid  for  labor  in  England. 

£     f.       £  t. 

Bookkeepen perannum..  100     Otol60  0 

Fkkcken.: do....    80     0  to  100  0 

Deognen do....  160     0to200  0 

ICodelera do....  120     OtolOO  0 

Diodnken do....  100     0tol20  0 

Bdlen do....    80     Oto  90  0 

Blanken do 80     Oto  90  O 

Stampen do 100     0to200  0 

MoldeiB  (Bterling) do....  130     0  to  150  0 

Moldew  (nickel  silver) do 100     0tol20  0 

Oaflten  Twhite  metal),  female per  week..      0    12  to     0  14 

iatn^'A^ff} ^'-    «»*«•«» 

Bpinnen do 0    40to     0  60 

Sawpiercere do 0    50  to     0  80 

Polunen (English  colorer) do 0    50to     0  80 

Sandbobben do 0    12  to     0  16 

ChaaezB do....      0    35  to     0  50 

Enffraven do 0    35  to     0  80 

Platen do....      0    50to     0  90 

Gildera,  female do 0    20 

Buffen do 0    30to     0  80 

PLoiaheiB do 0    50to     0  80 

BuznlBhen do 0    15to     0  80 

Oaii)enteiB do 0    30  to     0  40 

EngineezB do 0    50 

ICixen  Gennan  and  silver  metals do 0    80  to     0  80 

Jambs  Dixon  A  Sovs, 
Per  Wm.  Bbitmomt, 

Oeniral  Manofftr. 


SDrPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  SUBKITTED  BT  S.  L.  BABBOTJB, 
SHOWINQ  COMPARATIVE  LABOS  COST  OF  SELVEBWABE  MAE- 
IHQ  IN  THIS  COUNTBT  AND  ENQLANB. 

Meriden,  Conn.,  December  d,  1908. 
Hon.  E.  J.  Hill,  M.  C, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  Z>.  0. 

My  IhsAB  Mr.  Hill:  Yours  of  December  8  duly  received.  I  for- 
warded YOU  the  papers  in  Question  for  you  to  use  as  you  saw  fit 
Am  perfectly  willing  that  they  should  tie  filed  with  the  committee 
and  printed  with  the  hearings. 

I  nave  given  a  great  deaf  of  thought  to  this  matter,  and  have 
communicated  with  several  manufacturers  since  I -saw  you,  and  am 
satisfied  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  injustice  to  the  workmen  of 
this  country  if  the  duty  on  silverware  is  reduced,  as,  if  there  is  a  re- 
duction, it  is  li^xmd  to  come  out  of  the  wages  of  the  workmen  and 
not  out  of  the  manufacturers,  as  the  manufacturers  are  selling  on 
the  closest  margin  of  profit  possible  consistent  with  good  busmess 


With  kind  regards,  and  again  thanking  you  for  your  interest  in 
this  matter. 

Yours,  very  sincerely,  S.  L.  Baiiboui^ 
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Meridek,  Conk.,  December  4,  1908. 
Hon-  E.  J.  Hnx,  M.  C, 

Ways  cmd  Means  Oorrmvittee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dbab  Mr.  Hjdll:  As  requested  by  you,  I  am  sending  you  in- 
closed the  figures  shown  you  when  in  Washington,  showing  tne  differ- 
ence in  wa^  paid  in  the  different  departments;  that  is,  the  average 
wage  paid  m  England  as  compared  with  that  paid  in  Ainerican  fac- 
tories, and  also  showing  our  extreme  prices. 

Am  also  inclosing  n^amorandum  showing  prices  paid  apprentices. 
This  is  a  very  important  matter,  as  in  the  English  factories  they  will 
average  pretty  nearly^  one  apprentice  to  a  workman,  whereas  we  do 
not  average  in  an  ordinary  American  factory  more  than  one  appren- 
tice to  every  fifty  workmen.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  very 
hard  in  the  United  States  to  get  boys  to  work  at  a  trade,  as  they  are 
not  willing  to  wDrk  for  a  moderate  wage  for  four  years,  knowing 
that  at  the  end  of  such  time  thev  can  make  more  money  than  they 
otherwise  would,  but  they  woula  rather  teke  up  a  line  of  business 
where  they  can  make  more  money  from  the  beginning. 

The  English  manufacturers  are  increasing  their  trade  in  the  United 
States  very  much.  At  the  present  time  the  worst  competition  we  have 
is  on  trays  and  double-lockmg  ve^teble  dishes. 

I  am  inclosing  memorandum  giving  you  an  example  of  the  differ- 
ence in  price  on  a  vegeteble  dish  tlmt  is  sold  very  largely  in  this 
country  by  English  manufacturers.  You  will  see  that  with  a  duty  of 
45  per  cent,  to  which  should  be  added  the  cost  of  frei^t  and  marine 
insurance,  which  amounte  to  about  5  per  cent,  the  Englishman  is 
enabled  to  lay  his  dish  down  in  this  country  slightly  under  the  cost 
to  ourselves.  On  this  particular  item,  and  same  applies  to  numerous 
other  articles,  a  duty  of  70  per  cent  would  very  little  more  tiian 
protect  us. 

The  writer  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  manufacturer  of  silver- 
plated  ware  in  the  United  Stetes  but  what  would  regret  it  exceed- 
ingly if  the  tariff  was  in  any  way  lowered,  yet  at  the  same  time  I 
do  not  know  of  any  that  desire  to  have  it  increased^  and  I  trust  that 
your  honorable  committee  will  allow  same  to  remain  as  it  now  is. 

One  thing  is  certain ;  if  the  tariff  is  reduced  it  is  bound  to  lead  to 
a  reduction  of  wages,  for  the  reason  that  silverware  is  sold  at  a 
very  close  margin  of  profit  and  is  very  expensive  to  handle,  and  the 
'manufacturer  who  clears  10  per  cent  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year  is 
doing  very  well. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  that  I  can  give  you,  you  know 
I  am  yours  to  command. 

Thanking  you  for  the  courtesy  extended  to  me  when  in  your  city, 
I  be^  to  remain,  with  kindest  regards, 

S.  L.  Barboitb, 
Secretary  Executive  Oammittee  International  Silver  Company. 
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BXHDIT  A. 

Comparison  of  wages  paid  in  the  ffiam»/ac<iir»  of  sUver^tated  hollow  ware 
between  England  and  America,  computed  on  a  iMsie  of  a  working  day  of  ten 
hours. 


Avenge 
England. 

Ayenge 
America. 

HIgheit 
America. 

OMten 

10.86 
2.00 
1.68 
1.60 
1.60 
2.00 
1.68 
1.66 
1.68 
•  .85 

82.00 
2.60 
8.00 
a.  00 

a.  00 
a.  50 
a.  25 
a.00 

8.60 
»2  60 

$2.60 

KtikinDftiii 

2.75 

BpiDnon.  ...*.w.T.--ri-r.T 

8.75 

BaffexB 

8.  SO 

SolderexB 

8.75 

Plercen 

8.60 

CbMMn 

4.00 

BnxnTfin 

8.50 

Flifien 

4.60 

Bamlfhen....** ....T.»t^r--r.,,T». .»-,.,, ....,...» 

^UU 

▲Ten^^    10  dCP*»tmeDtJ»  T  ..^--^rr-, r--rr--'r ,.,,,„.. 

14.02 
1.49 

e.l6 

29.25 
2.92 

4.88 
•  LOO 

84.75 
8.47 

Bojn 

Giiii 

:S' 

1.88 
.91 

ATerage..... 

•  Girla. 
»Men. 


•Twelve  to  15  yean. 
'Sixteen  to  18  yean. 

APFBBNTICSS. 


•  Eighteen  yean  and  abova 


England. 


America. 


Fintyear ....t 

Seoondyear 

Third  year 

Fonrthyear 

Bonne  for  faithfal  service  . 

Fifth  year 

Sixth  year 

Seventh  year 


•0.28 
.88 
.48 
.68 


.68 

.78 

•  1.00 


Avenge . 


A18 
.59 


80.67 

.88 

LOO 

LIT 

^7&00 

»^60 

»8.00 
58.60 


12.07 
LSI  and  175 


•Terminates.     5 Regular  wagea  according  to  ability. 

Comparison  of  wages  paid  in  the  manufacture  of  silver-plated  hoUow  ware 
between  England  and  America,  efo.— Oontinoed. 


England. 

America. 

Skilled 

«1.75 
.76 

.60 

88.00 

Unskilled 

L76 

Girls 

LOO 

Boys 

.8S 

Apprentices i 

L91 

Gnnd  average 

L26 

2.60 

ARGUMENT. 


Provided  factories  in  England  were  equipped  with  the  same  facili- 
ties and  machinery,  capital  invested,  and  tne  workmen  produced  the 
same  amount  of  work  per  man  per  day  as  in  America,  anv  and  all 
articles  where  the  labor  amounts  to  60  per  cent  or  over  of  the  cost 
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eoald  be  profitably  imported  under  the  present  tariff.  These  articles 
comprise  about  75  per  cent  of  our  production  at  the  present  time. 
Thus  the  tariff  for  our  protection  should  be  raised  to  70  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  but  we  do  not  ask  it. 

BxAMPUL— DoicMe  Merlooking  veffeiahle  diiK 


England. 

AmerfM. 

NlefeBl  gllTw.  n  pomidt  • - 

10.04 

1.61 

ti.sai 

Mbor  .. 

«.« 

"■"    "        --.———.————-—  —————  .............. 

Doty,  16  p«  ent;  frdsht  and  insonuiee,  6  per  oent.        .   .        

2.46i 
1.28 

4.24 

S.64 

S.681 

In  tETor  of  BDilsiid. - 

.07 

•  Bngluid,  27  cintf  p«  pound;  America,  S6  eents  per  pound. 

This  article  sells  for  $6  net,  from  which  must  be  deducted  the  cost 
of  selling,  packing,  collecting,  bad  debts,  etc. 


England. 

Amerlea. 

Onffc-.- ..„ ..... 

2,4Sk 
1.84 

4.201 

IlDtT.  ^ per cmt:  freirlit  and fnanranc*.  6 mt mmt  ..  ..  . 

>  _.-., 

4.291 

4.24 

SNAP  FASTENERS. 

[Pansrapli  108.] 

TBS  XTHITED  STATES  FASTEHEB   GOMPAinr.  BOSTOIT,  KASS.» 
ASKS  AH  nrCBEASE  OF  TEIBTT  FEB  CENT  IH  DUTT. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  1, 1908. 
Col.  Albert  Clabkb, 

Hotel  HamiUon,  WaahingUmy  D.  O. 

Dbab  Mr.  CJlabks:  It  is  Uie  desire  of  the  manufactiuers  of  snap 
fasteners  which  are  made  of  metal  and  which  come  imder  that  part 
of  the  tariff  schedule  known  as  ''Schedule  C,  Metals  and  maniifac^ 
turea  of/'  that  the  tariff  should  be  increased  from  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem  to  75  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Any  reduction  of  the  present 
tariff  would  completely  annihilate  this  business,  which  has  only  been 
in  existence  since  about  1890,  and  which  did  not  rise  to  proportions 
of  any  special  size  until  some  years  after  that  time.  The  competi- 
tion in  certain  lines  of  these  fasteners  known  as  sew-on  snap  fasteners 
has  been  so  ereat  as  to  completelv  kill  our  trade  in  this  class  of  goods. 

There  haslbeen  for  a  numoer  oi  years  past  sew-on  fasteners  brought 
in  from  Germany  and  sold  on  tiie  New  lork  market  at  15  cents  per 
^068,  which  was  less  than  the  factory  cost  for  producing  the  goods 
m  the  United  States.  The  effect  of  this  importation  of  sew-on  fas- 
teners has  been  to  completely  kill  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of 
fasteners  in  the  United  States,  and  these  fasteners  pay  a  tariff  of  46 
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per  cent  ad  valorem*  The  cost  of  the  metal  in  Germany,  France, 
and  America  is  substantially  the  same,  and  the  ability  to  bring  in 
these  fasteners  at  the  price  named  is  due  to  the  fact  tnat  the  labor 
in  Germany  and  France  is  so  far  below  that  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  duty  on  this  class  of  goods  is  not  increased  the  manufacturer 
of  snap  fasteners  commonly  used  on  gloves  and  other  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  will  in  time  be  completely  ruined  in  this  coimtry. 
We  append  herewith  a  schedule  of  comparison  of  prices  paid  for 
labor  m  France  and  in  the  United  States.  The  prices  paid  m  other 
countries  of  Europe  are  below  those  paid  even  in  France.  The  com- 
petition between  domestic  manufacturers  is  such  that  these  goods 
are  sold  to  the  consumers  in  the  United  States  in  many  cases  at 
about  factory  cost. 

By  the  appended  figures  you  will  see  that  we  pay  from  two  to  four 
times  as  much  for  labor  in  tne  United  States  as  is  paid  in  France. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Wm.  B.  H.  Dowse,  President 


ExHiBrr  A. 

Amebigan  Gonshlab  Sbbvioe, 
OrenohUy  France,  March  £7, 1908. 
Wm.  B.  H.  Dowse,  Esq., 

Counselor  ai  Law,  95  MSk  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Deab  Sm:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  ^our  favor  of 
January  20,  1908,  requesting  me,  u  possible,  to  obtain  for  you  the 
prices  paid  for  labor  m  Grenoble  m  such  a  fastener  factory  as  that 
of  Rajnnond  or  Barthelon.    The  first-mentioned  firm,  mer  some 
hesitation,  having  consented  to  furnish  tUs  information,  I  have  now 
the  pleasure  to  transmit  you  the  same  on  the  iaclosed  separate  sheet. 
I  also  return  herewith  ^our  original  schedule. 
Alw^^  at  your  service,  I  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

C.  P.  H.  Nason,  American  Oonstd. 


Prieet  paid  for  labor  in  a  press-bulUm  andfoitener  manufactory  at  QrenohU,  Franee,  2908. 

Par  month 

Bookkeeper |40 

AsBistant  bookkeeper 125  to  80 

Entry  clerk 20  to  24 

General  office  clerk 60  to  70 

Shipper 30 

Stenopapher  and  typist 24 

Superintendent 100 

Watchman 16 

Foreman 70 

Forewoman 30 

Engineer 80 

Dieaihker |L  20  to  $2.40 

Electrician L  20 

Stamper L60 

Tool  maker LOO  to   L30 

PUter .  .90to  LOO 
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Per  day. 

tAcquerer,  japazm«r,  packer ^ $0.80  to  $0.90 

liadbinist .90 

Women «.      .45  to     ;55 

Men 75  to     .86 

Women  (piecework) 60to     .66 

A  day'0  labor  is  nine  houn  for  women  and  nine  and  one-half  for  men. 
Comparison  of  prices  poUfor  labor  in  the  following  eountriee. 


United  StatM. 


Fnmoe. 


'.  bookkcoper 

Sntryeierk 

Gcnenl  office  clerk 

Shipper 

Stoocrapher  and  typist. 
Supcnntendent 


Poraman.. 


Dlerinker 

jaeetrtclm 

Btainper. 

Tool  inakfr 

Plater  (10.50  to  |1.12i  12.75  to  10.67). 
Igcaua|y,]ap«mer,  packer 


Pir  mono. 

152.00 

48.00 

M.00 

184. 00  to  48. 00 

62. 00  to  78. 00 

48.00 

150.00 

60.00 

106.00 

52. 00  to  58. 00 

Per  dsf. 

13. 50  to  5. 00 

8.00 

2.00 

8. 25  to  8. 50 


Woman,  piecework . 


8.00 

1.00 

1.50  to  2.00 

1.00 


Permonlh. 

840.00 

825. 00  to  80. 00 

20. 00  to  24. 00 

60. 00  to  70. 00 

80.00 

24.00 

100.00 

16.00 

70.00 

80.00 

Par  day. 

81.20to2.40 

1.20 

1.50 

1.00  to  1.80 

.00  to  1.00 

.80to  .90 

.00 

.45tO   .55 

.75  to   .86 

.60  to  .66 


A  daj'a  labor  In  France  la  nine  houia  for  women  and  nine  and  onfr>half  hours  for  men. 


SURGIOAIi  INSTRUMENTS. 


[Paragraph  193.] 


TEE  LOOAH  COITirrT   (W.  VA.)   MEDICAL  SOCIETT  ASKS  FOB 
lOWEB  DUTIES  ON  STTBOICAL  INSTEUMENTS. 

Logan,  W.  Va.,  December  16 ^  1908. 
Serbno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  ConmiUtee^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Sir:  A  resolution  was  passed  by  our  society  directing  me 
fx>  call  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  tariff  on  surgical  instru- 
ments, there  being  no  section  specifically  providing  for  the  same  in 
the  present  schedule,  and  the  necessity  ox  every  country  physician 
having  a  complete  outfit  by  reason  of  hospital  facilities  m  the  coun- 
trjr,  and  especially  in  mining  districts.  Surgeons  are  very  poorly 
paid  except  in  cities,  where  up-to-date  hospitals  are  plentiful  and  one 
outfit  suffices  for  each  hospital,  and  it  certainly  puts  the  hardship  on 
the  country  surgeon.  We  are  certainly  meritorious  of  cheaper  in- 
struments, and  direct  your  attention  and  ask  a  separate  schedule  for 
same,  with  a  revenue  basis  only. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  E.  McDonald, 
Secretary  Logan  County  Medical  Society. 
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EON.  A.  B.  CAPBOK,  H.  C,  FILES  LETTEB  OF  JOHN  M.  FETEES, 
M.  D.,  FBOVIDENCE,  B.  I,  ASKING  THAT  STTBOICAL  INSTBV- 
HENTS  AND  APFUANCES  BE  FBEE  OF  DTTTT. 

Pboyidenoe,  R.  L,  December  17, 1908. 
Hon.  Adin  B.  Cafbon, 

Waahifigton,  D.  0, 

My  Dear  Mb.  Capbon:  The  question  has  been  raised  among 
hospital  people  of  the  possibility  of  securing  an  elimination  in  duty 
or  naviog  put  on  the  free  list  such  instruments,  appliances,  and 
apparatus  as  are  used  in  general  hospitals. 

As  I  understand  it,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  only  schools  of 
learning,  such  as  imiversities,  colleges,  and  other  educational  insti- 
tutions, are  permitted  to  import  free  or  duty  such  instruments  as  are 
needed  in  their  places  for  teaching. 

It  strikes  all  oi  us  who  are  connected  with  hospitals,  which,  surely, 
are  charitable  institutions  if  any  such  exist,  that  it  is  at  least  unjust 
that  they  be  taxed  for  such  articles  as  they  use,  and  to  pay  for  the  same 
be  obliged  to  call  on  the  charitably  inclmed  of  the  different  cozmna- 
nities  to  pay  for  such  duty. 

I  haye  spoken  to  Mr.  Bates  about  the  matter  and  he  suggested 
that  I  write  directly  to  you  and  that  he  thought  you  would  be  good 
enough  to  advise  me  as  to  the  best  method  or  gomg  about  to  t^  to 
reduce  or  to  eliminate  the  duty  on  such  instrument  and  appliances 
as  are  used  in  charitable  institutions. 

If  you  will  look  up  the  matter  at  your  convenience  and  advise  me, 
I  would  appreciate  it  thoroughly  and  can  then  better  take  up  the 
matter  with  the  other  members  of  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, which  is  made  up  of  representatives  from  several  hundred  of  the 
largest  hospitals  scattered  over  the  country. 

Thanking  you  sincerely  in  advance  for  your  courtesy,  I  beg  to 
remain, 

Kespectfully,  yours, 

John  M.  Peters,  M.  D.,  President. 

THE  AKEBICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION  ASKS  THAT  STTBOICAL 
APFUANCES  BE  ADKITTED  FBEE  OF  DUTY. 

PROvmENGE,  B.  I.,  Jamiary  6^  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Gom/rmttee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  Bespectfully  representing  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, an  organization  representing  413  hospitals  of  the  United 
States  located  in  important  cities  and  towns,  rendering  medical  and 
surgical  aid  free  of  charge  to  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
poor  and  depending  to  a  large  extent  upon^  public  charity  for  the 
successful  financial  management  of  such  mstitutions,  I  find  that  the 
various  institutions  included  under  its  organization,  and  have  knowl- 
edge of  many  others  not  so  included,  are  handicapped  by  the  average 
duty  of  40  per  cent  now  imposed  by  law  on  surgical  instruments, 
appliances,  and  apparatus. 

To  that  end  a  petition  is  respectfully  made  to  your  honorable 
committee  to  have  incorporated  in  the  proposed  tariff  bill,  now 
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under  consideration  by' you,  a  provision  allowing  such  instruments, 
appliances,  and  apparatus  to  come  in  free  of  duty. 

Approximately  40  per  cent  of  such  articles  are  at  present  imported 
from  England,  Germany,  and  Austria. 

As  expressive  of  our  ideas,  we  suggest  an  amendment  to  paragraph 
688  of  the  present  tariff  act  so  that  as  amended  it  will  reiad  as  fol- 
lows: 

PhUoBophical  and  scientific  apparatus,  utensils,  Instruments,  and  prepara- 
tlOBS^  including  bottles  and  boxes  containing  the  same,  specially  imported  In 
good  faltb  for  the  nse  and  by  order  of  any  society  or  Institution  incorporated  or 
established  solely  for  religious,  philosophical,  educational,  scientific,  or  literary 
purposes,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  or  for  the  use  or  by  order 
of  any  coUege,  academy,  school,  or  seminary  of  learning  In  the  United  States, 
or  any  state  or  public  Ubrary,  and  not  for  sale,  and  aU  medical  and  surgical 
instruments,  appliances,  and  apparatus  specially  Imported  in  good  faith  for  the 
use  and  by  order  of  any  incorporated  hospital,  asylum,  or  other  Institution 
rendering  medical  or  surgical  aid  to  the  public  or  any  portion  thereof  free  of 
diarge,  and  whose  expenses  are  borne  wholly  or  In  part  by  public  funds  or  by 
private  subscription,  said  articles  to  remain  the  permanent  property  of  such 
lioqtltBl,  asylum,  or  other  Institution,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shaU  prescribe. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

John  M.  Peters,  M.  D., 
President  American  Hoapital  Aasociation. 


HOV.  B.  I.  B.  OSANOEB,  H.  C,  STTBHITS  COMMUNICATION  OF  THE 
SECBETASY  OF  SHOBE  ISLANB  HOSPITAL  BELATIVE  TO  SITE. 
GICAL  nrSTEITMENTS. 

Ofticb  of  the  Secretary, 
Providence^  R.  /.,  January  S,  1909, 
H(Hi.  D.  L.  D.  Granoeb,  M.  C, 

17 ashington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  petition  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association  as  to  the  amendment  to  paragraph  688  of  the  present 
tariff  act,  which  has  already  been  presented  to  you,  I  am  instructed 
by  the  board  of  trustees  oi  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  to  heartily 
indorse  the  same  and  to  urge  the  adoption  of  such  amendment 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Edward  Aborn  Greene, 
Secretary  Rhode  Island  Hospital. 


TEXTILE  MACHINERY. 

[Paragraph  18S.] 

BBIEE  STTBMITTEB  BY  MAEEES  OF  TEXTILE  MACHINEEY,  ASK- 
ING BETENTION  OF  FEESENT  BTTTIES. 

Boston,  Mass.,  November  j85, 1908. 
CommUttee  on  Ways  and  MeanSy  Washington^  D.  C: 

Qentlbhxn:  As  president  of  the  Lowell  Machine  Shop  and  on 
behalf  of  a  committee  representing  the  principal  manufacturers  of 
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textile  machinery  in  this  country,  I  desire  to  submit  to  yon  a  brief 
statement  showing  why  the  duty  on  imports  of  this  character  should 
be  maintained  at  at  least  the  present  rate. 

Machinery  of  this  description  is  now  and  has  been  in  the  past  in- 
cluded in  the  general  paragraph  at  the  end  of  Schedule  C— in  the 
present  tariflf  paragraph  193,  "Articles  or  wares  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  steel,  lead, 
copper,  nickel,  etc.,"  on  which  is  imposed  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

We  do  not  ask  to  have  this  rate  increased  on  textile  machinery,  but 
we  submit  that  the  rate  should  remain  unchanged  in  the  new  tariff. 
We  understand  that  the  platform  of  the  Republican  party  as  adopted 
in  Chicago  and  as  interpreted  in  the  speeches  of  the  President-elect, 
in  respect  to  revision  of  the  tariff,  contemplates  that  the  new  tariff 
shall  impose  "such  duties  as  will  equal  the 'difference  between  the 
costs  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable 
profit  to  American  industries." 

If  the  rate  of  duty  on  textile  machinery  is  reduced  from  the  pres- 
ent rate,  it  will,be  in  violation  of  this  portion  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form. The  only  foreign  country  engaged  in  the  manufacture  ox  this 
form  of  machinerv  to  any  appreciable  extent  is  England.  England 
does  more  than  three  times  as  much  textile  manufacturing  as  the 
United  States,  and  manufactures  much  more  than  three  times  as 
much  textile  machinery  as  the  United  States.  The  shops  for  the 
manufacture  of  textile  machinery  in  England  have  been  established 
for  generations,  and  several  of  them  are  many  times  larger  than  anv 
of  the  American  shops.  They  are  abundantly  supplied  with  capital, 
and  the  cost  of  their  plants  is  probably  not  greater  than  60  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  plants  in  America.  Competition  with  this  coun- 
try in  the  manufacture  of  textile  machinery  always  has  been  and 
still  is  keen,  and  while  the  textile-machinery  manufacturers  of  this 
country  now  produce  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cotton  machineir^ 
used  in  this  country,  a  substantial  amount  of  it  is  still  imported. 
Most  of  the  worsted  machinery  used  in  this  country  is  imported  from 
England,  though  the  American  shops  are  making  year  by  year  a  bet- 
ter product  and  are  gradually  gainmg  in  this  branch  of  *the  business. 

AMOUNT  OF  CAPITAL  AND  NTTMBEB  OF  MEN  EMPLOYED. 

The  capital  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  machinery 
may  be  roughly  estimated  at  approximately  $40,000,000,  and  the 
number  of  men  employed  at,  say,  20,000. 

PREVIOUS   TABIFFS. 

Prior  to  the  Wilson  tariff,  the  rate  of  duty  was  the  same  as  it  now 
is — 45  per  cent.  The  Wilson  tariff  reduced  the  duty  to  35  per  cent, 
and  the  present  tariff  restored  the  rate  to  45  per  cent  in  1897. 

As  hereafter  shown,  the  increase  in  wages  in  this  country  (they  have 
decreased  slightly  in  England)  during  the  life  of  the  present  tariff 
more  than  o^ts  in  cost  of  production  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty 
from  the  Wilson  tariff  to  tne  present  tariff. 

EABNING8   OF  THE  BUSINESS. 

The  most  accurate  figuring  we  are  able  to  make  shows  a  net  return 
on  the  capital  investea  in  the  American  manufacture  of  textile  ma- 
chinery of  approximately  7i  per  cent.    The  amount  invested  in  the 
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bosmoss  is  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  volume  of  sales  each  year  and 
the  net  return  on  the  gross  sales  of  about  14  per  cent  means  a  net 
return  on  capitid  of  only  7^  per  cent ;  a  very  low  return  for  any  manu- 
facturing business.   We  present  herewith 

THE  OOICBINED  nQTTBBB  OF  THBXB  OV  THS  OLDEST  AND  LAB0B8T  SHOPS. 

The  fi^nires  given  are  the  averages  for  the  past  ten  years,  co  veering 
practicafiy  the  period  of  the  present  tariff. 

Amount  of  cash  capital  invested  in  the  three  shops  referred  to,  in- 

dndins  costs  of  plants  and  working  capital $14, 500»000 

Total  business  of  the  three  shops  per  year $7, 700. 000 

Total  profit  of  the  three  shops  per  year $1, 071, 000 

Percentage  of  profit  to  capital  invested,  approximately 71 

Percentage  of  profit  to  business  done,  approximately 14 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  English  textile  machinery  manufacturers  can 
add  the  present  duty  to  their  cost  of  production  and  yet  sell  ttieir  ma- 
chinery in  this  country  at  prices  lower  than  the  American  cost  and 
still  make  a  profit 

To  illustrate,  let  us  take  the  average  business  per  year  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  present  tariff  of  the  three  shops  referred  to. 

As  above  stated  these  three  shops  have  averaged  to  sell  per  jfrear  a 
total  of  $7,700,000;  deducting  the  profit  shown  above  leaves  £)r  the 
actual  cost  of  this  machinery,  without  allowance  for  interest  or  other 
return  on  the  amount  invested,  $5,629,000. 

Of  this  cost  labor  is  approximately  00  per  cent |2, 814, 500 

And  material  approximately  60  per  cent 2, 814, 600 

The  Euj^lish  cost  of  labor  in  their  shops  making  similar  machinery 
is  something  less  than  50  per  cent  of  tne  American  cost,  and  their 
mateorials  may  be  estimated  to  cost  not  in  excess  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
American  cost. 

Applying  these  figures  would  make  this  same  machinery  cost  in 
Englwd: 

lAbor,  60  per  cent  of  American  cost fl,  407, 260 

ICaterials,  76  per  cent  of  American  cost 2, 110, 876 

Total  English  cost 3.518,126 

AM  tor  duty  46  per  cent 1, 683, 166 

Total  cost,  pins  46  per  cent  duty 6, 101, 281 

Margin  for  profit  to  Englisb  manufacturers,  between  cost  in  England 
and  cost  in  the  United  States 627, 719 

6,629,000 

This  margin  allows  the  English  manufacturers  a  substantial  profit 
in  spite  of  slight  additional  costs  for  packing  and,  in  certam  in- 
stances, for  freights,  and  still  permits  laying  tneir  machinery  down 
here  at  the  American  cost. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  freights  to  southern  points  from  England 
would  yery  slightly,  if  at  all,  exceed  the  same  freights  from  New 
England,  and  in  many  cases  would  be  less. 

To  New  England  points  not  on  the  seacoast  the  American  manu- 
facturer would  have  a  slight  advanta^,  but  in  many  cases,  such  as 
the  great  textile  centers  of  New  Bedford,  Fall  Biyer,  and  Phila- 
delphia, there  would  be  no  advantage  to  American  manufacturers.  ^ 

As  above  stated,  these  three  shops  represent  an  investment  in  this 
country  of  $14,400,000,  of  which  at  least  $11,000,000  is  actually  in 
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the  plants.  These  same  plants  could  be  built  in  England  for  prob- 
ably not  exceeding  $7,000,000.  Neither  would  the  English  shops 
require  as  much  quick  capital  as  the  American  shops  because  of 
cheaper  labor  and  materials,  and  the  $3,400,000  quick:  capital  here 
could  safely  be  cut  down  to  less  than  $3,000,000.  The  English  shops 
then  would  represent  an  investment  oi  less  than  $10,000,000.  Ke- 
ferring  once  more  to  the  tables  above  if  we  add  a  profit  of  4  per 
cent  on  capital  invested  in  the  English  shops,  say  ^XX),000,  to  the 
Engli^  cost  of  production,  $3,518,125,  and  then  add  the  45  per  cent 
duty  to  the  $3,918,125,  we  find  that  the  result  substantially  ec[uals 
the  American  cost.  In  other  words,  the  English  textile  machinery 
manufacturer  can  sell  in  this  country  at  the  American  cost  of  manu- 
facture and  still  make  a  profit  of  4  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 

In  other  words,  if  the  tariff  were  reduced,  and  English  manufactu- 
rers were  content  with  a  fair  profit,  they  could  wipe  out  the  business 
of  the  American  manufacturers.  The  shops  of  the  American  manu- 
facturers have  been  built  up  simply  for  the  manufacture  of  textile 
machinery,  and  with  that  business  taken  away  from  them  the  shops 
would  be  practically  valueless.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  away  from 
large  cities  and  if  not  used  for  the  manufacture  of  textile  machinery 
would  probably  be  abandoned. 

The  figures  of  the  three  shops  above  referred  to  are  taken  from  the 
books  01  the  companies  and  are  subject  to  absolute  verification.  In 
the  above  figuring  the  rate  of  wages  in  this  industry  in  England  is 
assumed  to  ^  50  per  cent  of  the  rate  in  the  United  States.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  our  own  investigations  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  tiie 
actual  waff^  paid  in  England  are  more  nearly  45  per  cent  of  the 
wages  paid  in  this  country  than  50  per  cent.  This  is  partly  because 
of  me  mrge  number  of  '^  lads  "  or  boys  employed  in  England.  In  this 
country,  taking  Massachusetts  and  Khode  Island,  where  most  of  the 
textile  machinery  is  made,  the  figures  of  United  States  Census  Bul- 
letins Nos.  53  and  36  show  in  1905  a  total  of  40,142  workers  in  found- 
ries and  machine  ^ops,  of  which  only  317  are  under  16  years  of  a^ 
We  annex  tables  from  authoritative  sources  comparing  wages  in 
England  and  America ;  on  each  table  is  indicated  its  source. 

IBiPORTATIONS  UNDER  THE  PRESENT  TARIFF. 

The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  a  steady  ^in  in 
importations  of  machinery  from  the  United  Ean^om  durmg  the 
present  tariff.  In  1897  such  importations  amountea  to  only  $945,380; 
whereas  in  1907  they  amounted  to  $2,845,357.  Our  own  investiga- 
tions at  tiie  port  of  Boston  tend  to  show  a  similar  increase.  Our 
estimate  of  the  importations  of  textile  machinery  in  Boston  alone 
show  a  gain  from  $850,850  in  the  year  1898  to  $2,113,528  in  the 
year  1907. 

INORBABB  IH   WAGES. 

During  the  period  of  the  present  tariff  in  this  countrv  wages  in  this 
industry  have  increased  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  As  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  this  industry  is  made  up  one-half  of  wages,  an  increase  of 
wages  of  20  per  ccpt  amounts  to  an  increase  in  cost  oi  production  of 
10  per  cent  During  these  years  the  rate  of  duty  has  remained  un- 
changed, whereas,  as  just  shown,  the  increase  in  cost  of  production 
of  machinery  due  to  wages  alone  amounts  to  at  least  10  per  cent, 
and  adding  the  increase  in  cost  of  materials  the  total  cost  ot  produc- 
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tion  is  increased  probably  at  least  20  per  cent.  In  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  wages  have  decreased  somewhat  and  the  increase  in 
cost  of  materials  has  not  been  nearly  as  great  in  comparison  as  it  has 
been  in  the  United  States. 

The  fairness  and  accuracy  of  the  figures  above  given,  taken  from 
actual  results  of  three  well-known,  long-established  shops,  are  shown 
by  the  figures  in  the  United  States  Census  Bulletins  Nos.  53  and  86. 
These  figures  show  that  in  the  foundry  and  machine  shop  industries 
the  return  on  capital  invested  in  1905,  as  estimated  by  the  census 
oflScials,  was  10  per  cent  in  Massachusetts  and  7  per  cent  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  that  the  total  product  in  the  year  1905  equaled  78.5  per 
cent  of  the  investment  in  Massachusetts  and  58.8  per  cent  in  Rhode 
Island.  The  accuracy  of  our  statement  of  the  percentage  which 
wages  bear  to  the  total  cost  of  production  is  shown  by  the  same 
buuetin. 

In  spite  of  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent  it  has  been  possible  for 
the  English  manufacturers  to  lay  their  goods  down  here  as  cheaply 
or  cheaper  than  the  American  goods  can  be  sold  profitably  here. 

EXPOBTS  OF  MAOHIITEBT. 

There  have  been  no  exports  of  American-made  textile  machinery 
except  in  isolated  cases  where  the  foreiffli  manufacturer  was  anxious 
to  try  the  higher-priced  American  madiinery  on  account  of  certain 
special  or  patented  features.  There  is  absolutely  no  such  thing  as 
competition  abroad  between  American-made  machinery  and  English- 
made  machinery.  This  is  not  because  of  superior  quality  in  the  Eng- 
lish madiinery,  but  simply  because  the  English  manufacturers  can 
afford  to  sell  and  do  sell  and  make  a  profit  at  prices  which  would  not 
repay  the  American  cost 

FBOTITS. 

The  return  to  the  capital  invested  in  this  industry  is,  as  above 
stated,  approximately  7i  per  cent  This  is  OjBrtainljr  not  more  than  a 
fair  return  for  a  carefully  managed  industrial  busmess.  The  Amer- 
ican shops  represent  the  experience,  labor,  and  savings  of  generations; 
that  there  is  no  undue  profit  in  the  business  is  provc^  by  me  fact  that 
there  has  been  substantially  no  new  capital  put  into  this  business 
during  the  period  of  the  present  tariff.  Instead,  certain  shops  have 
gone  out  of  business  because  of  their  inability  to  make  a  reasonable 

Erofit,  and  certain  of  the  larger  shops  have  in  some  years  made  actual 
)sses. 

The  passage  of  the  Wilson  tariff  was  followed  in  this  industry  by 
an  immediate  and  serious  loss  of  business  and  by  a  necessary  reduc- 
tion both  in  the  wages  paid  and  the  number  of  men  employed.  As 
alreadv  stated  the  present  tariff  on  account  of  the  rise  in  wages  in  the 
United  States  (and  not  in  England)  is  now  no  more  favorable  to  this 
industry  than  the  Wilson  tariff. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  extent  of  the  industry.  It  is  confined  in 
this  country  almost  entirely  to  New  England  and  lar^ly  to  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island.  It  is  a  very  important  industry  in  botii 
of  these  States.  Bulletin  No.  68  says  in  reference  to  foundries  and 
machine  shops  in  Massachusetts: 

The  value  of  the  products  of  these  establishments  placed  the  industry  third 
In  ranlc  in  1905  and  In  1900.  Massachusetts  is  not  to  any  considerable  extent  a 
producer  of  iron  and  steel,  but  the  value  of  the  machine-shop  products  has  for 
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years  been  of  snffideat  importance  to  place  the  State  among  tbe  first  six  In 
the  United  States  in  this  industry.  While  the  varieties  of  machines  turned  eat 
in  these  plants  are  far  too  numerous  to  permit  of  oiumeration,  there  are  two 
classes  for  which  the  State  is  justly  famous  and  entitled  to  credit,  nam^« 
textile  and  boot  and  shoe  machinery. 

In  Rhode  Island  it  is  likewise  the  third  most  important  industry 
in  the  State. 

The  manufacture  of  textile  machinery  in  this  country  is  a  long 
established  and  highly  creditable  industry  and  well  deserving  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  present  tariff  without  which  it  can  not  be 
maintained. 

Bespectfully  submitted.* 

BOBERT    F.    HeRRICK, 

For  Manufacturers  of  Textile  Machinery. 


Exhibit  A. — ^No.  M.  Bulletin  of  the  Bxtbeau  gw  Labob  of  the  United  Sta! 


Wages  in  leading  occupations  in  the  United  States  and  in  Oreai  Britain,  1890 

to  190S. 


Blacksmiths. 

Iron  moldem 

Year. 

Wa^es  per  hour. 

Wages  per  hour. 

United 
States. 

Great 
Britain. 

United 
States,  a 

Great 
Britain. 

1890 

•0.2677 
.2681 
.2672 
.2877 
.2617 
.2602 
.2643 
.2604 
.2687 
.2687 
.2685 
.2757 
.2844 
.2951 

10. 168a 
.1650 
.1671 
.1664 
.1674 
.1696 
.1716 
.1740 
.1747 
.1770 
.1724 
.1722 
.1742 
.1740 

10.2540 
.2565 
.2548 
.2557 
.2472 
.2476 
.2507 
.2606 
.2508 
.2668 
.2694 
.2789 
.2894 
.8066 

80.167S 
.1678 

1891 

1892 

1677 

1888 '. 

.1681 

1894 

1680 

1896 

.1700 

1896 

.1608 
.1768 

1897 

1896 

.1764 
.1790 

1899 

1900 

1790 

1901 

1786 

1902 

.1765 
.178? 

1906 

Laboren,  general. 

Machlnliti. 

Year. 

Wages  per  hour. 

Wages  per  boos. 

United 
States. » 

Great 
Britain. 

United 
States.' 

Great 
Britain. 

1890 

10.1607 
.16U 
.1619 
.1498 
.1419 
•1440 
.1416 
.1446 
.1466 
.1467 
.1461 
.1685 
.1648 
.1676 

10.0948 
.0964 
.0960 
.0954 
.0965 
.0960 
.0968 
.0976 
.0997 
.1016 

:\^ 

.1068 
.1019 

10.2409 
.2426 
.2458 
.2448 
.2886 
.2838 
.2388 
.2391 
.2874 
.2416 
.2484 
.2660 
.2644 
.2307 

80.1684 
.1694 

1891 

1892 

1690 

1898 

.1688 

1894 

1588 

1896 

.1590 

1896 

1607 

1897 

.1668 
.1664 

.1688 
.1684 
.1677 
.1691 
.1677 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1903 

1906 

•The  wages  shown  for  the  United  States  are  for  iron  molders  In  the  fonndry  aa8 
machine  shop  industry  only. 

»  The  wages  shown  for  the  United  States  are  for  laborers  In  the  building  Industry  only. 

•  The  wages  shown  for  the  United  States  are  for  machinists  In  the  foundry  and  nuichliM 
8hop  Industry  only,  ' 


TBXTIIiB  MACHINBBY — ^BOBBBT  F.  HBBBIOK. 

BxHiBiT  B. — Foundry  and  MAcaiNx  Shop  Wobkebs. 
Rates  of  wages  per  hour. 
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£Dgland.a 

United  8tates.6 

Ao- 
crlng- 
ton. 

MancheBter. 

Oldham. 

Rochdale. 

Tod- 
mor- 
den. 

North 
Atlantic 

United 
States. 

ir«Ah1n1ata 

1906. 
90.282 

.296 
.846 

1907.    1906. 
90.29490.294 

.806    .8U 

<'^  % 

.864    .861 

1907. 
90  806 

Tnrnen 

Fitters 

Boren 

90.148 
0.148 

90.167     90.166 
.167        .166 
.141 
.141 
.141 
.148 
.166 
.166 

90.148   90.167 
.148       .167 
.18 
.18 
.13 
.18 
.167 
.161 

90.162     90.161 
.162         .161 
.141         .162 
.141         .162 

.141 
.18           .141 
.187         .166 
.162         .161 

90.148 
.148 

"Vui 

.141 

Slotten 

PUnen 

Klllen 

.12 

MOlwzlghU.!!!! 
Metal.!: 

.141 

.167 

•82 

Wood 

PuttemmAk- 

.166 
.148 
.148 

.186 
.176 
.166 

.176 

.166 
.152 
.162 

.141 

% 

Baaiflnlihen... 

.148       .167 

•  nifHah  itattotlcs  from  report  of  board  of  trade,  October  1.  1906. 

»  United  States  staUetics  from  Balletin  of  Bureau  of  Labor  No.  77,  July,  1008. 

•About  10.80  all  oyer  United  States. 

Nora. — The  onion  acale  for  machinists  In  Ifassaehusetts  is  from  $0.28  to  10.86;  the 
Ikigllsh  figures  aboye  are  the  union  scale. 


SUFPLEHEirTAL  BSIEF  OF  BOBEST  F.  HEBBICE,  BOSTON,  IN  AB- 
VOCACT  OF  FBESENT  DTTTIES  ON  TEXTILE  HACHINEBY. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  18^  1908. 

COMMTITEB  ON  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Gkntlemen  :  I  have  already  presented  to  the  committee  a  brief  on 
the  subject  of  textile  machinery,  which  comes  under  Schedule  C, 
paragraph  193,  of  the  Diiijgley  tariff.  There  are  two  matters  witii 
reference  to  this  same  subject,  textile  machinery,  which  I  desire  to 
take  up  with  the  committee  in  this  supplemental  brief — first,  the 
difference  in  cost  between  English  and  American  textile  mills  and  the 
extent  to  which  this  is  influenced  by  the  duty  on  textile  machinery, 
and,  secondly,  the  separate  classification  of  textile  machinery  under 
the  new  tariff  bill. 

In  the  testimony  before  the  committee  with  reference  to  Schedule  I 
of  the  Dingley  tariff,  cotton  manufactures,  the  following  statements 
were  made : 

Mr.  Samuel  Boss,  of  New  Bedford,  stated  that  our  mills  cost  three 
or  four  times  as  much  as  the  English  mills,  and  that  quite  a  little  of 
this  difference  in  cost  is  due  to  the  tariff  on  textile  machinery.  Mr. 
D.  E.  Tompkins,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  made  the  following  statement: 
'^They  talk  about  a  mill  in  England  bein^  worth  $5  a  spindle  to 
build  it  new.  In  this  country  $20  a  spindle  is  a  rough  way  of  speak- 
ing of  the  cost  of  the  mill." 

American  mills  undoubtedly  cost  more  to  construct  than  English 
mills.  Accurate  figuring,  however,  will  show  that  the  English  cost 
of  mills  similar  to  the  American  mills  is  far  in  excess  of  Mr.  Tompkins's 
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estimate  of  $5  per  spindle.  There  are  two  radical  differences  between 
the  construction  of  cotton  mills  in  England  and  in  this  country.  In 
the  first  place^  the  English  mills  are  generally  either  spinning  mills 
or  weaving  mills,  whib  in  this  country  the  mills  are  generally  both 
spinning  and  weaving  mills.  Further,  the  English  mills  generally 
use  mule  spindles,  which  produce  per  spindle  about  two- thirds  as  much 
as  the  frame  spindles  commonly  used  m  this  country. 

The  figure  which  Mr.  Tompkins  gives  of  $20  per  spindle  as  the 
American  cost  is  that  ccxnmonly  used  as  the  cost  of  the  combined 
efpinnine^  and  weaving  mill  equipped  with  frame  spindles  and  with 
enough  looms  to  weave  the  yam  spun  by  the  spindles.  The  English 
figure  which  he  uses  of  $5  per  spmdle  may  be  a  fair  figure  for  the 
cost  of  an  English  spinning  mill  equipped  with  mule  spindles.  To 
make  a  fair  comparison  with  the  American  cost  it  is  necessary  to  add 
to  this  the  cost  of  the  English  weaving  i>lant  and  also  to  allow  for 
the  difference  between  frame  and  mule  spindles. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  the  present  45  per  cent  duty  on  textile 
machinery  on  the  cost  of  American  cotton  nulls  there  are  other  con- 
siderations to  be  borne  in  mind.  In  the  first  place  the  textile  ma- 
chinery constitutes  only  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  mill.  The  machin- 
ery in  an  American  cotton  mill  which  combines  spinning  and  weaving 
costs  approximately  $8  a  spindle,  or  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  milL 

It  is  absurd  to  contend  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  entirely  would 
mean  the  sale  of  English  machinery  here  at  45  per  cent  less  than 
present  fij^res.  There  are  but  few  successful  manufacturers  of  tex- 
tile machmery  in  England.  It  would  be  convenient  and  natural  for 
them  to  combme  and  maintain  prices  here  at  a  figure  just  low  enough 
to  prevent  competition  by  American  manufacturers  but  considerably 
hiAer  than  the  English  price. 

You  will  note  by  reference  to  my  previous  brief  that  the  English 
manufacturers  can  to-day  compete  with  the  American  manu^turer 
even  with  the  present  duty.  It  is  evident  that  with  the  duty  removed, 
or  even  reduced,  and  the  American  manufacturers  out  of  business, 
the  English  manufacturer  would  not  lower  his  price  very  greatly  from 
the  present  figure.  Our  best  figuring  is  that  the  actual  result  of  the 
removal  of  afl  protection  to  textile  machinery  would  be  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  English  machinery  here  to  a  price  perhaps  10  per 
cent  lower  than  the  present  price  for  which  American  machinery  is 
being  sold.  This  would  mean  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  cotton  mills 
of  perhaps  80  cents  a  spindle,  or  4  per  cent  on  the  total  cost  of  the 

The  result  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  textile  machinery,  or 
such  a  reduction  as  to  destroy  the  business  of  the  American  manu- 
facturers, would  probably  mean  ttiat  such  of  the  American  manu- 
facturers as  have  an  established  business,  and  particularly  such  of  the 
manufacturers  as  have  valuable  patents,  would  transfer  their  business 
to  England  and  establish  factories  in  that  country  or  go  out  of  busi- 
ness altogether.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  most  of  the  manu- 
facturers rather  than  go  out  of  business  altogether  would  establish 
factories  in  England.  That  this  is  the  natuiul  course  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  many  American  manufacturers  in  other  lines  maintain 
at  the  present  time  factories  in  Canada  for  the  manufacture  of  goods 
for  the  Canadian  trade  in  order  to  etvoid  the  tariff  against  imports 
into  Canada  from  the  United  States.    Similarly,  a  number  of  Englii^ 
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mannfactarers  m  other  lines  have  factories  in  the  United  States  to 
ayoid  the  American  duty. 

To  mo^e  the  shops  to  England  would  be  the  ready  and  natural  way 
of  avoiding  the  difference  in  labor  costs  between  this  country  and 
England  in  case  the  duty  on  textile  machinery  should  be  removed. 

Textile  machinery  under  the  present  tariff  is  included  in  paragraph 
198  under  Schedule  C,  the  paragraph  covering  all  unclassified  manu- 
factures of  iron,  steel,  and  various  other  metals.  I  ask.  that  if  any 
reduction  is  to  be  made  in  the  rate  of  45  per  cent  generally  applicable 
to  this  paragraph,  textile  machinery  be  ^ven  a  separate  dassification 
with  the  present  rate.  Its  manufacture  lias  nothing  in  common  with 
most  of  me  other  articles  included  in  the  paragraph,  and  it  is  im- 
portant enough  to  justify  separate  consideration.  Many  of  the 
articles  covered  by  the  paragraph  are -manufactured  in  this  country 
under  entirely  different  conditions  than  those  governing  textile  ma- 
chinery, and  some  of  them  may  be  sold  abroad  by  American  manu- 
facturers in  competition  with  me  European  manufacturers.  As  ap- 
pears by  my  previous  brief,  this  is  not  true  of  textile  machinery,  which 
can  not  compete  abroad  and  can  barely  hold  its  own  in  this  coimtry. 
In  determinm^  the  proper  rate  of  duty  to  be  maintained  upon  imports 
of  textile  machinery,  I  would  ask  that  careful  consideration  be  given 
to  its  own  peculiar  conditions  apart  from  any  question  affecting  the 
other  articles  covered  by  paragraph  198. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

BOBERT  F.  HeRRICK. 

(Bepresenting  Lowell  machine  shop  and  other  manufacturers.) 

BBIEF   STTBMITTED  IN  BEHALF  OF  IMPOBTERS  OF  TEXTILE 
MAGHnrEBT  BT  SEABLE  ft  PILLSBTTBT,  BOSTOV. 

60  Congress  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Decerjiber  29, 1908. 
Commtttee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Obntlehen:  In  reply  to  the  statement  of  Robert  F.  Herrick,  rep- 
resenting certain  American  manufacturers,  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee on  November  28, 1908,  we  beg  to  say  that  the  authors  thereof 
are  either  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  tariff 
act  and  the  amount  of  protection  accoraed  to  them  thereunder,  or  else 
the  figures  and  arguments  they  present  are  deliberately  intended  to 
mislnad  and  deceive  your  honorable  body. 

Taking  up  their  statement  in  detail,  we  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  pertinent  points,  to  wit: 

You  are  given  to  imderstand  that  the  duty  on  machinery,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Wilson  bill,  had  always  been  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  exact  rates  of  duty  under  the  various  acts  since  1864  are  given 
in  the  following  tables,  viz  : 

Twoent. 

ActofJulySO,  1846 30 

Act  of  March  3,  1857 24 

Act  of  March  2,  1861 30 

Acts  of  August  5,  1861,  and  December  24,  1861 SO 

Actoof  July  14,  1862,  and  March  3,  1863 35 

ActB  of  June  30,  1864,  to  act  of  1890,  incluaive  (**war  tariff") 45 

Act  of  1804 35 

Act  of  1897 45 

76941— H.  Doc.  1006^  eO-2— vol  8 41 
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In  the  next  paragraph  they  say  in  substance  that  the  platform  of 
the  Kepublican  party  and  the  speeches  of  the  President-^lect  promised 
in  the  revision  of  the  tariff  ''such  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference 
between  the  costs  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  together  with 
a  reasonable  profit  to  American  industries." 

Upon  this  ground  we  can  meet  the  American  manufacturers  fully 
and  fairly,  and  if  Congress  will  impose  a  rate  of  duty  sufficient  to 
accomplish  those  ends  only  it  will  oe  more  than  satisfactory  to  all 
importers  of  textile  machinery. 

Further  on  in  this  brief  will  be  foimd  figures  (which  can  be  verified 
in  every  particular)  showing  exactly  what  rate  of  duty  will  be  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  purposes  mentioned. 

Then  the  statement  is  made  that  the  only  forei^  country  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  form  (textile)  of  machinery  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  is  England,  while  the  merest  novice  m  the  Dusiness 
knows  that  considerable  quantities  of  it,  and  especially  linen,  silk, 
and  worsted  machinery,  are  built  upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Further,  it  is  necessary  to  deny  tnat  the  cost  of  English  plants  "is 
probably  not  greater  than  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  plants  in 
America."  There  is  not  a  single  English  or  continental  machine  shop 
of  importance  which  is  not  situated  in  a  large  city  where  land  and 
groimd  rents  are  extremely  high.  Methods  employed  by  English 
machine  shops  necessitate  far  more  expensive  and  valuable  equip- 
ment than  have  been  thus  far  adopted  by  any  American  shops  that  we 
know  of.  The  building  laws  abroad  are  extremely  strict  ana  force  the 
erection  of  superior  buildings.  Pro  contra,  almost  all  the  American 
shops  are  situated  in  small  towns.  We  beheve  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  total  cost  of  the  English  shops  is  quite  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than 
that  of  the  American. 

Of  the  claim  that  the  percentage  of  profit  of  the  American  manu- 
facturers to  business  done  is  approximately  14  per  cent  and  the  per- 
centage of  profit  to  capital  invested  is  approximately  7^  per  cent,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say,  as  Mr.  Carnegie  has  already  testified  before  your 
committee,  that  '*  there  are  more  ways  of  figuring  costs  than  there  are 
of  skinning  cats,"  and  to  remind  you  that  present-day  corporations 
have  so  many  ways  of  concealing  their  earning  in  maintenance  and 
construction  charges,  etc.,  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  an  out- 
sider to  arrive  at  tne  real  percentage  of  profits  made,  and  if  the 
American  Textile  Machinery  Combine  is  an  exception  in  this  respect, 
and  if  they  realize  only  the  profits  mentioned  under  a  tariff  which 
protects  their  products  (as  we  will  show  in  this  brief)  to  the  extent  of 
62  per  cent  to  66  J  per  cent,  then  there  is  surely  something  wrong  in 
their  business  methods.  We  are  informed  that  more  than  one  of  the 
American  Textile  Machine  companies  have  entirely  renewed  and 
remodeled  their  plants,  under  the  present  tariff,  out  of  earnings.  We 
deny  absolutely  and  categorically  the  assertion  of  the  record,  that 
the  English  manufacturers  "  can  add  the  present  duty  to  their  cost  of 
production  and  yet  sell  their  machinery  in  this  country  at  prices  lower 
than  the  American  cost  and  still  make  a  profit."  The  facts  are  exactly 
opposite.  Let  us  take  for  illustration  the  very  example  they  use,  i.  e., 
the  average  sales  of  the  three  American  shops,  viz,  $7,700,000  (although 
we  deny  emphatically  their  assertions  as  to  the  ratio  between  wa^es 
and  cost  of  materials  in  the  United  States  and  in  England) .  It  will  oe 
noticed  at  once  that  they  take  into  account  only  the  items  that  would 
mter  into  the  cost  of  producing  such  machines  in  the  United  States^ 
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although  the  law  (see  sec.  19  of  the  customs  administratiTe  act  of 
June  10,  1890,  as  amended)  requires  ad  valorem  duties  to  be  paid, 
not  upon  the  cost  but  upon  the  wholesale  market  price  of  the  mer- 
chanmse,  packed  ready  for  shipment,  in  the  chier  markets  of  the 
countiy  from  whence  it  is  imported.    That  is  to  say,  under  the 

{>resent  tariff  imported  machinery  pays  duty  at  45  per  cent  ad  va- 
orem  on  the  price  foreign  purchasers  would  have  to  pay  for  it  packed 
in  condition  ready  for  shipment,  which  price  consequently  includes 
not  only  the  cost  of  packing  and  the  packing  cases  (which  are  ulti- 
mately thrown  away  or  burned  under  the  miU  boilers),  but  also  the 
manufacturers'  profit. 

Be  it  understood,  also,  that  no  English  textile  machine  shop  deals 
directly  with  the  trade  (the  mills)  in  the  United  States.  Each 
English  shop  is  represented  in  the  United  States  by  an  American 
merchant,  who  buys  the  machinery  outright,  paying  not  only  the 
cost,  packing  charges,  and  manufacturers'  profit,  but  also  land  and 
ocean  freight  and  customs  duty,  and  who  is  obliged  to  get  his  own 

I)rofit  over  and  above  such  total  cost  to  him  of  the  machinery 
anded,  dut^  paid,  in  Boston. 

We  omit  in  our  present  calculations  the  importer's  profit,  as  that 
stands  against  and  offsets  to  the  extent  of  its  amount  the  American 
manufacturers'  profit  on  American  machinery. 

Taking,  then,  Mr.  Herrick's  statement  of  the  comparative  cost  of 
English  Tabor  and  materials  (the  correctness  of  whicn  we  do  not  for 
a  moment  admit),  let  us  see  how  the  cost  of  English  machinery  laid 
down  in  Boston  compares  with  the  results  obtained  by  him: 

Set  No,  U 

American  manufacturen'  figures  of  English  cost $3, 518, 125 

7)  per  cent  EngUsh  maniLfacturers'  profit  (American  liianufacturcrs  %d- 
mit  making  14  per  cent) 263,859 

A  3,781,984 
Packing  charge,  7}  per  cent 283, 649 

B  4,065,633 
Dnty,  45  per  cent 1,829,634 

5, 895, 167 
Delivery  to  English  port,  2^  per  cent  on  A G       94,549 

5,989,716 
4  per  cent  on  B  and  G  for  ocean  freight  and  charges 166,407 

CoBt  landed  in  the  United  States 6,156,123 

These  figures  as  to  packing  charges,  land  and  ocean  freights,  etc., 
can  be  verified  through  the  United  States  appraisers  at  Boston,  New 
York,  or  Philadelphia,  the  only  United  States  ports  at  which  English 
machinery  is  imported.  We  have  figured  the  packing  charges  at 
7i  per  cent,  although  they  range  from  7^  per  cent  to  12 J  per  cent, 
according  to  the  class  of  machines. 

^  Mr.  Herrick  claims  that  under  the  present  rate  of  45  per  cent  Eng- 
lish machinery  can  be  landed  here  below  the  American  cost,  of  produc- 
tion. We  show  below,  however,  that  a  duty  of  32^  per  cent  would 
put  the  imported  macninery  on  the  same  cost  basis  (landed  here)  as 
the  American,  still  using  Mr.  Herrick's  figures  of  English  cost 
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Set  No,  f . 

PiguwB  B,  Bet  No.  1 $4,066,633 

Duty,  324  per  cent 1,303,036 

2J  per  cent  (0.  set  No.  1) 94,649 

4  per  cent  of  B,  0,  Bet  No.  1 166,407 

6,629,624 

The  exact  American  cost  by  their  own  showing. 

But  we  challenge  the  claims  on  page  2712  of  tne  record,  both  that 
English  materials  cost  only  75  per  cent  as  much  as  the  American  and 
that  English  labor  costs  only  50  per  cent,  or  less,  of  the  American, 

At  the  hearings  before  tne  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1893 
(Tariff  Hearings,  pp.  484  and  490),  Mr.  R.  P.  Snelling  of  the  Pettee 
Machine  Worl^,  now  the  Saco  &  Pettee  Machine  Shops,  and  which  is 
imdoubtedly  one  of  the  three  American  shops  mentioned  by  Mr.  Her- 
rick,  testified  as  follows  (p.  492) : 

This  item  of  so-called  "raw  material"  constitutes  a  Tery  small  percentage  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  finished  machines,  very  little  of  which  could  be  imported  under  any 
circumstances,  and  even  if  the  duty  should  be  entirely  removed  from  ''raw  material'^ 
the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  finished  machine  gained  thereby  would  be  trifling. 

This  is,  of  course,  true  now,  if  it  wbjs  true  then,  and  hardly  bears 
out  the  claim  that  the  material  represents  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
manufacture  and  that  English  materials  cost  only  75  per  cent  as 
much  Bjs  the  American.  Our  own  information  and  belief  is  that  mate- 
rials cost  practicaUythe  same  in  both  countries. 

Attached  to  Mi.  Merrick's  brief  are  tables  taken  from  apparently 
authentic  sources,  ^ving  the  comparative  rates  of  wages  paia  to  four 
classes  of  laborers  m  England  ana  in  the  United  States,  and  showing 
a  practically  continuous  mcrease  in  both  coimtries  from  1890  to  1903, 
inclusive. 

Takii^  the  tables  foi^  1903,  which  is  the  last  vear  covered,  and 
averaging  the  wages  of  the  four  classes,  we  find  that  wages  in  Eng- 
land are  exactlv  0.6015  per  cent  of  those  paid  in  the  Umted  States, 
which  materially  affects  the  figures  of  English  cost  given  above  in 
sets  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

The  assertion  in  Mr.  Herrick's  brief  that  since  1903  wages  have 
increased  in  the  United  States  and  decreased  in  England  is  entirely 
gratuitous  and  unsupported  by  airy  authority.  Since  wages  increased 
almost  continuously  m  England  n-om  1890  to  1903,  why  from  1904 
to  1907,  which  were  prosperous  years^  should  they  have  decreased) 
Our  own  information  and  belier  (which  is  certainly  entitled  to  as 
much  credit  as  that  of  the  American  combination)  is  that  wages  have 
increased  in  England  since  1903,  and  that  at  the  present  time,  and 
for  many  years,  wages  in  England  are  and  have  been  approximately 
66  §  per  cent  of  the  American,  and  we  hope  and  expect  before  the 
tariff  is  actually  revised  to  produce  authentic  and  indisputable  evi- 
dence to  that  effect. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1897 
(Schedule  C,  Tariff  Hearings,  pp.  474-475)  we  find  a  memorial  signed 
by  the  representatives  of  12  separate  American  textUe  machinery 
plants^  of  which  8  were  located  in  Massachusetts,  3  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  1  m  Maine,  and  in  which  the  following  positive  assertion  is  made: 
"Labor  constitutes  the  chief  element  of  cost  in  our  industry;  taking 
all  lines  of  cotton  machinery  together  it  probably  averages  firom  50 
to  75  per  cent  of  the  cost." 
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If  that  was  true  in  1897,  it  is  true  now  and,  averaging  their  own 
figures,  it  shows  that  labor  constitutes  66^  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
production. 

Assuming  that  to  be  so  and  that  materials  cost  practically  the 
same  in  both  countries,  which  is  the  fact,  and  that  Endish  labor 
costs  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  American,  which  we  finmy  believe, 
then  the  following  figures  show  the  actual  protection  now  afforded 
the  American  manufacturer: 

Set  No.  S. 

An  American  machine  selling  for  $100  includes  profit  of  14  per  cent,  as  per 

their  own  statement $100. 00 

Lees 14.00 

86.00 

American  labor,  two-thirds  of  cost 57. 33 

ICaterial 28.67 

86.00 

English  material 28. 67 

K"gH«h  labor,  two-thirds  of  American 38.22 

66.89 
English  manufacturer's  profit,  say,  only  5  per  cent 3.35 

A70.24 
FiMking,  7i  per  cent B  6.27 

C  75. 51 

Duty,  45  per  cent 33.98 

Dehvenr  Liverpool,  2J  per  cent  on  A D  1. 75 

Ocean  freight  and  chaiges,  4  per  cent  on  C  and  D 3.09 

114.33 

cost  to  the  importer,  against  $86  to  American  manufacturer  for  the 
same  machine,  i.  e.,  33  per  cent  protection  in  addition  to  45  per  cent 
duty. 

Please  also  consider  the  following  figures  made  upon  the  same 
basis,  i.  e. : 

Set  No.  4. 

Machine  packed  at  English  shop  (G  of  set  No.  3) $75. 51 

Duty,  7J  percent 5.66 

Delivery  Liverpool,  2^  per  cent  (same  as  D  of  set  No.  3) -.      1. 75 

Ocean  freight,  4  per  cent  (same  as  in  set  No.  3) 3. 09 

86.01 

showing  that  at  7^  per  cent  duty  the  importer's  cost  is  the  same 
as  American  manufacturer's.  Adding  to  this  14  per  cent  for  the 
American  manufacturer's  profit  (which  they  seem  to  consider  rea- 
sonable) and  subtracting  from  that  sum  5  per  cent  for  the  importer's 
profit  (which  is  certainly  low  enough),  we  nnd  that  16^  per  cent  duty 
upon  imported  textile  piachinery  is  amply  suflScient  to  ''equalize  the 
difference  between  the  costs  of  production  at  home  and  abroad, 
together  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  American  industries." 

The  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  is  reallj  so  low  that 
the  Americans  nave  a  complete  monopoly  of  nearly  all  Imes  of  cotton- 
mill  machinery,  such  as  looms,  cards,  and  ring  frames,  and  the  only 
eotton  machines  imported,  besides  mules,  are  certain  lines  for  use  in 
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the  card  room,  such  as  pickers,  openers,  slubbing  and  roving  frames, 
etc.,  in  which  the  American  manufacturers  are  behind  in  their 
methods.  The  cotton  machinery  imported  covers  only  the  process 
of  manufacturing  up  to  the  thread. 

Thence  onward  American  machinery  has  a  monopoly  of  the  entire 
field. 

Foreign  builders  do  not  and  can  not  compete  with  Americans  in  an^ 
line  where  the  Americans  produce  a  machine  of  equal  quality,  em- 
ciency,  and  durability,  nor  could  there  be  such  competition  under  any 
rate  of  duty  over  16i  per  cent,  and  if  the  American  manufacturers 
would  improve  their  products  in  the  lines  now  imported,  as  they  have 
in  other  lines,  the  importation  of  foreign  textile  machinery  would 
cease  at  once  and  forever. 

A  further  evidence  that  the  Americans  produce  their  machines  at 
a  lower  cost  than  the  foreign  can  be  laid  down,  duty  paid,  in  Boston, 
is  the  fact  that  they  invanably  sell  their  machinery  and  offer  it  for 
sale  at  prices  below  those  at  which  the  imported  machinery  can  be 
sold.     It  may  be  well  to  be  more  specific. 

Cotton-carding  engines  in  large  numbers  have  been  sold  readily  and 
willingly  by  the  American  shops  at  such  prices  as  would  make  it  nec- 
essary to  put  machinery  on  the  free  Ust  in  order  to  compete  with 
them. 

The  statement  is  made  in  the  American  argument  that  most  of  the 
machine  shops  are  situated  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and 
then  the  statistics  of  machines  and  machine  making  in  these  States  are 
cited.  It  would  be  well  for  the  committee  to  investigate  the  propor- 
tion of  laborers  employed  and  capital  in  purelv  textile  machine  shops, 
compared  with  the  total  laborers  and  capital  employed  in  machines 
and  machine  making  in  these  States. 

The  textile  machine  shops  appear  to  be  the  only  ones  asking  for 
retention  of  duty.  There  are  many  machine  shops  in  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  wnich  are  exporting  machinery  to 
England  and  Germany  to  a  large  extent.  They  are  not  asking  for 
more  protection  or  making  any  agitation  whatever. 

Should  not  the  textile  manufacturers  of  this  country  have  the 
benefit  of  the  best  machines  from  whatever  source  produced? 

The  capital  invested  and  labor  employed  in  textile  manufactories 
is  infinitely  greater  than  that  employed  in  textile  machine  making. 

These  manufacturers  are  hampered  by  the  high  cost  of  their  plants, 
due  to  an  excessive  protection  granted  American  machine  shops.  In 
order  to  compete  with  other  countries  on  export  goods,  they  must 
have  equally  good  tools  to  work  with  at  a  reasonable  price. 

As  further  evidence  of  equality  in  comparative  cost  of  production 
we  beg  to  state  that  up  to  about  two  years  ago  the  duty  on  En^Ush 
machinery  coming  into  Canada  was  16§  per  cent,  while  Amencan 
machinery  paid  25  per  cent.  In  spite  of  this  fact  the  American 
builders  were  able  to  underbid  the  EngUsh. 

To-day  the  rate  of  duty  in  Canada  is  10  per  cent  on  textile  machinery, 
whether  from  the  United  States  or  from  England,  and  yet  the  Ameri- 
cans are  quoting  far  below  the  En^Ush  bmlders  in  many  instances. 

Any  cost  to  an  importer  above  that  charged  for  the  machine  on 
the  floor  of  the  EngUsh  shop  is  a  protection  k>  the  American  builder. 
As  the  American  machine  when  sent  from  the  shop  is  partially  set  up, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  pack  the  remaining  parts  in  the  same  manner  as 
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a  foreign  builder  must  pack  his.  When  this  packing  is  done  in  the 
American  shop  it  would  not  be  over  2  per  cent  of  the  cost,  which  is 
offset  by  the  cost  of  2  per  cent  for  breakage  on  imported  machinery. 
Further,  it  costs  more  to  set  up  the  foreign  machine,  owin^  to  its  hav- 
ing been  completely  knocked  down  when  packed.  And  oesides  that 
the  foreign  machine  is  heavily  greased,  the  importer  having  to  hire 
help  at  tne  mill  to  clean  all  parts  before  erection. 

Under  the  present  tariff  importers  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  the  machine,  45  per  cent  on  the  value  of  cases  and  cost  of 
packing,  making  a  duty  of  about  50  per  cent.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  value  of  the  cases,  packing  cost  for  shipment  to  America,  land 
and  ocean  freight,  etc.,  which  amounts  to  at  least  16^  per  cent, 
making  a  total  cost  above  price  charged  by  English  manufacturers 
to  English  purchasers  of  66  ^  per  cent,  all  of  which  is  protection  to 
the  American  manufacturer. 

In  conclusion,  we  draw  your  attention  to  a  statement  in  the  record, 
i  e.,  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  freight  to  southern  points  from  Eng- 
land would  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  exceed  the  same  freights  from 
New  England,  and  in  many  cases  would  be  less."  Now,  the  author 
of  that  statement  and  every  textile  machine  builder,  whatever  their 
ignorance  of  the  tariff  laws  may  be,  know  that  all  imported  textile 
machinery  arrives  either  at  Boston,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  and 
the  great  bulk  of  it  at  Boston,  and  that  from  those  points  foreign  ma- 
chinery destined  to  southern,  or  interior  mill  towns,  stands  upon  an 
absolute  equality,  so  far  as  freights  are  concerned,  with  New  England 
made  machines. 

The  statement  above  quoted  is  so  disingenuous  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of  misleading. 

Finally,  in  their  effort  to  show  that  importations  of  machinery 
have  increased  under  the  present  tariff.  Why  have  the.  American 
manufacturers  selected  the  year  1897  to  compare  with  1907?  Why 
have  they  selected  the  poorest  year  in  the  history  of  the  trade  to  com- 
pare with  one  of  the  most  prosperous?  Not  only  was  1897  a  lean 
year,  but  the  present  tariff,  increasing  the  rate  of  duty  on  machinery 
from  35  per  cent  to  45  per  cent,  took  effect  on  July  7,  1897,  causing 
sudi  an  enormous  falling  off  in  the  importation  of  machinery  that  the 
total  for  the  year  amounted  to  only  about  33^  per  cent  of  that  of  the 
year  before. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  eminently  fair  and  proper  to  compare 
the  year  before  the  present  tariff  went  into  effect  (1896),  wnen, 
according  to  the  government's  statistics,  importations  of  machinery 
amounted  to  $2,816,729,  with  the  year  1907,  when,  according  to  Mr. 
Herrick's  statement,  they  amoimted  to  $2,845,357,  showing  that,  in 

Sdte  of  the  fact  that  the  textile  manufacturing  industnes  in  the 
nited  States  have  grown  almost  miraculous^  since  1896,  the 
increase  in  the  importation  of  foreign-built  textile  machinery  has 
been  inconsequential.  In  fact,  under  the  present  act,  there  have 
been  no  importations  of  many  kinds  of  macriinery  that  were  largely 
imported  before,  and  the  figures  for  1896  and  1907  would  have  shown 
an  enormous  falling  off  in  importations  of  machinery,  but  for  the  fact 
of  the  great  increase  in  the  united  States  in  certain  lines  of  textile 
manufacturing  (such  as  linens,  silks,  and  worsteds),  for  which  the 
American  buuderB  have  not  been  able  to  compete  in  quality  of  ma- 
chines produced. 
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What  confidence  can  your  committee  have  in  the  statements  of 
interested  domestic  manufacturers  when  their  figures  are  so  clearly 
and  painstakingly  marshalled  to  convey  wrong  impressions? 

In  the  interest  of  the  great  American  textile  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, of  the  consumers  of  their  products  (the  American  people),  and 
in  our  own,  we  ask  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  imported  machinery  imder 
the  new  tariff  be  reduced  to  at  least  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  w^^^ 
rate  will  be  amplv  sufficient  to  afford  to  American  textile  machinery 
manufacturers  all  the  legitimate  protection  required. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

SeABLE   &  PiLLSBUBT, 

For  Evan  Arthur  Leigh,  of  Boston, 
and  Certain  Other  Importers  of  Textile  Machinery. 


ADDITIONAL  BBIEF  BELATIVE  TO  TEXTILE  HACHIIirEBY  SITB- 
HITTED  BT  BOBEBT  F.  HEBBICK,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Boston,  Jan/uary  16^  1909. 
CoMMirrEBOK  Ways  and  Means, 

Washingtony  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Textile  machinery  is  among  the  numerous  manu- 
factures covered  by  Schedule  C,  paragraph  193,  of  the  present  tariff. 
I  have  filed  with  the  committee  two  briefs  asking  the  retention  of  the 
present  duty  on  these  manufactures,  and  a  separate  classification  in 
case  the  rate  fixed  by  paragraph  193  is  to  be  reduced. 

There  are  no  other  artides  covered  by  this  paragraph  which  are 
manufactured  under  the  same  conditions  that  exiit  m  the  manu- 
facture of  textile  machinery.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the  articles, 
such  as  automobiles,  metal  bottle  caps,  etc,  the  dissimilarity  will  be 
dear  to  the  committee.  In  the  case  of  other  articles,  however,  though 
the  difference  in  conditions  is  as  great,  this  fact  may  not  be  apparent 
to  the  committee.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  calf  particular  atten- 
tion to  machine  tools.  A  large  number  of  the  American  manufac- 
turers of  these  articles  have  agreed  to  and  even  asked  for  a  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  these  manufactures.  Their  reason  for  doin^  this  is 
frankly  stated  to  be  in  the  interest  of  their  foreign  sales,  which  con- 
stitute an  important  part  of  their  business.  They  are  to-day  and  have 
been  for  a  long  time  able  to  compete  abroad  because  of  the  nature  of 
their  product  and  the  conditions  of  its  manufacture.  They  now  find 
that  because  of  our  high  duty  against  imports  foreign  countries  are 
retaliating  by  placing  a  hi^h  duty  upon  our  exports  of  machine  tools 
and  their  export  business  is  bein^  seriously  injured.  As  I  have  al- 
ready stated  in  my  brief,  "  there  have  been  no  exports  of  American- 
made  textile  machinery  except  in  isolated  cases  where  the  foreign 
manufacturer  was  anxious  to  try  the  higher-priced  American  ma- 
chinery on  account  of  certain  special  or  patented  features.  There  is 
absolutely  no  such  thing  as  competition  abroad  between  American- 
made  madiinery  and  English-made  machinery.  This  is  not  because 
of  superior  quality  in  the  English  machinery,  but  simply  because  the 
English  manufacturers  can  afford  to  sell  and  do  sell  and  make  a  profit 
at  prices  which  would  not  repay  the  American  cost."  The  conditions 
which  exist  in  the  machine-tool  business  do  not  exist  in  ths  mana- 
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facture  of  textile  machinery,  and  we  ask  for  consideration  upon  our 
own  conditions. 

Certain  importers  of  foreign-made  textile  machinerjr  have  asked 
for  a  reduction  of  the  duty.  Certain  of  the  facts  set  out  in  my  earlier 
briefs  are  disputed  by  them,  but  no  independent  information  is 
given  the  conmiittee.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  reaffirm  the 
allegations  of  my  previous  brief,  but  I  desire  to  prevent  the  com- 
mittee from  being  confused  by  any  misinterpretations  of  what  has 
already  been  presented. 

First  of  all,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  theory 
of  this  petition  to  the  committee  on  behalf  of  the  importers  is  to  se- 
cure such  rates  of  duty^  on  textile  machinery  that  these  importers  can 
purchase  foreign  machinery,  import  it,  and  sell  it  here  in  competition 
with,  or  in  place  of,  American  manufacturers.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
such  rates  of  duty  were  secured,  and  the  middleman  dispensed  with, 
the  English  manufacturers  would  be  able  to  drive  the  American  man- 
ufacturers out  of  business.  The  nature  of  the  business  is  such  that 
direct  competition  by  the  English  manufacturers  is  readily  possible — 
there  is  no  need  for  the  middleman  in  figuring  on  the  equipment  of 
lar^  plants,  such  as  textile  mills.  We  understand  the  platform  on 
which  the  tariff  is  to  be  revised  does  not  contemplate  reducing  the 
rates  of  duty  to  a  figure  that  will  enable  the  American  importers  of 
foreign  products  to  compete  with  the  American  manufacturers,  but 
that  the  rates  of  duty  are  to  be  maintained  at  a  figure  equal  to  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad  with  a  fair 
profit  to  the  American  manufacturer;  in  other  words,  to  enable  the 
American  manufacturer  to  hold  the  business  at  a  fair  profit. 

In  dealing  with  earlier  rates  of  duty,  it  is  intimated  that  we  have 
not  been  frank  with  the  committee.  I  need  only  say  with  reference 
to  my  statement  that  prior  to  the  Wilson  bill  the  rate  had  been  45 
per  cent,  that  such  was  the  rate  for  thirty  years  prior  to  the  Wilson 

It  is  true  that  some  textile  machinery  is  manufactured  in  Euro- 
pean countries  other  than  England,  but  very  little  of  this  machinery 
reaches  this  country,  largely  because  it  is  of  a  different  nature  from 
the  textile  machinery  generally  used  here.  The  foreign  competition 
in  this  line  is  principallv  and  almost  entirely  with  the  English  manu- 
facturers. England  is  by  far  the  largest  producer  of  the  machinery, 
and  I  believe  the  cheapest,  and  is  also  the  largest  exporter  of  these 
products  to  the  United  States.  Consequently,  it  is  to  the  English 
manufacturers  that  we  must  look  as  a  basis  for  comparison  to  deter- 
mine the  fair  rate  of  dutv. 

As  to  the  profits  from  American  manufacture  of  textile  machinery, 
our  figures  are  fair  and  accurate  and  taken  from  our  books.  A  fair 
charge  for  depreciation  and  renewals  has  been  made  annually  and  no 
more.  As  to  the  cost  of  English  plants,  the  figures  are  based  on  in- 
spection and  familiarity  with  the  English  plants  and  with  the 
English  methods  of  manufacturing.  The  equipment  of  English 
shops  both  as  to  buildings  and  machinery  costs  less  than  the  Ameri- 
can. Further,  the  American  shops  are  situated  in  towns  averaging 
fully  as  large  as  the  English.  We  reaffirm  our  statements  in  this 
respect. 
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It  seems  to  me  needless  to  go  into  further  intricate  cost  figures.  I 
believe  the  committee  will  find  that  my  original  figures  have  in  all 
cases  been  fairly  made  and  consideration  given  to  aU  essential  points. 
Kef erence  was  made  in  my  brief  as  to  both  packing  costs  and  freights. 
Packing  costs  would,  undoubtedly,  be  greater  in  England.  Likewise, 
freights  in  most  instances  would  be  neater  for  the  English  manu 
facturer,  but  in  many  instances  the  difference  would  be  but  slight. 
As  to  land  freights  in  England,  I  would  say  that  from  Manchester, 
one  of  the  chief  textile  machinery  districts  in  England,  the  ocean 
freights  are  the  same  as  from  Liverpool.  The  English  rate  to  south- 
em  points  is  but  slightly  greater  than  the  rate  from  New  England. 
If  it  is  true  to-day  that  English  machinery  destined  for  southern 
points  is  first  shipi)ed  to  Boston  and  then  transshipped,  I  can  only 
say  that  such  practice  is  not  likely  to  continue.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, as  it  is  possible  for  direct  shipments  to  be  made  at  so  much 
lower  rates,  I  submit  that  it  is  on  this  basis  that  comparisons  should 
be  made.  My  figures  show  what  it  is  practical  for  the  English  manu- 
facturer to  ao,  and  I  have  so  stated.  In  my  original  brief  I  have 
added  4  per  cent  to  the  English  cost,  and  figured  the  45  per  cent  duty 
on  this  total  and  shown  that  this  eauals  the  American  cost.  In  doing 
this,  I  have,  it  is  true,  disregardea  the  difference  in  cost  of  packing 
and  in  freights  to  which  I  called  attention  in  my  original  brief.  The 
importers  seem  to  tij  to  confuse  the  committee  by  adding  in  these 
items  in  the  case  of  n)reign  machinery  and  disregarding  them  in  the 
case  of  the  American,  and,  furthermore,  the  percentages  used  by  them 
both  for  freights  and  packing  are  excessive.  Tables  made  up  on  this 
basis  can  have  no  value. 

Further,  my  statement  that  materials  and  labor  each  equal  about 
60  per  cent  oi  the  cost  of  production  is  challenged.  It  is  true  that 
formerly  labor  bore  a  larger  part  of  this  cost,  anait  ma^  do  so  to-day. 
There  have  been  many  laBor-saving  devices  introduced  into  tiie  manu- 
facture of  this  machinery,  and,  to  be  perfectly  fair,  I  adopted  thia 
proposition  which  I  believe  is  correct.  If  we  admit  the  contention 
that  labor  is  rather  66^  per  cent  of  the  cost,  then,  with  labor  in  Eng- 
land at  50  per  cent  of  American  rates,  and  materials  at  75  per  cent, 
we  find  the  English  cost  of  production  relatively  even  less  than  I 
have  claimed. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  testimony  before  the  committee  in  18^ 
to  the  effect  that  raw  material  constitutes  but  a  small  percentage  of 
the  total  cost,  and  that,  even  if  the  duty  on  such  were  entirely  removed, 
the  reduction  in  cost  of  the  finished  machine  would  be  trifling.  These 
statements  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  to-day  material 
constitutes  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  cost,  and  that,  further, 
that  material  m  England  costs  about  75  per  cent  of  this  cost  in  this 
country.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  just  stated,  changes  in  the 
methods  of  manufacture  and  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  devices 
during  the  last  few  years  have,  I  believe,  reduced  the  proportion 
that  labor  bears  to  the  total  cost  of  production.  In  1893  the  American 
manufacturers  were  paying  approximately  $13  a  ton  for  pig  iron. 
Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  price  has  been  as  hifiii  as  $24, 
and  is  now  from  $17  to  $18.  The  same  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 
cost  of  practically  all  other  materials  entering  into  the  produdion  of 
textile  machinery.  As  has  been  stated  frequentW  to  the  committee, 
corresponding  increases  have  not  taken  place  in  England.    The  facts 
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more  than  bear  out  my  statement  that  the  cost  of  materials  in  Eng- 
land is  no  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  in  this  country. 

If  the  committee  will  examine  the  second  table  of  the  labor  sta- 
tistics which  acccHnpanied  my  ori^nal  brief  it  will  be  found  that  for 
1906  the  average  English  rate  of  wages  was  almost  exactly  50  per 
cent  of  the  North  Atlantic  rate,  and  approximately  48  per  cent  of  the 
rate  for  the  whole  United  States.  These  are  the  very  latest  and  most 
accurate  figures  that  could  be  found  after  a  most  careful  and  ex- 
haustive search  through  all  English  and  American  statistics.  Fur- 
ther, as  to  the  change  m  wa^  n*om  1903  to  1907,  by  comparing  this 
table  with  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  seen  thfit  my  statement  is 
accurate,  and  that  wages  here  have  increased  while  in  England  they 
have  decreased.  That  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  England  during 
these  years  is  borne  out  also  by  reports  of  the  English  Board  of  Trade 
as  to  changes  in  wages.  (English  Parliamentary  Reports  of  Board 
of  Trade,  Vol.  CXII,  No.  623,  pp.  39  and  58.) 

It  is  not  true  that  the  American  builders  underbid  the  English 
builders  in  Canada  or  that  they  have  quoted  below  the  English  build- 
ers fliere  either  under  the  prior  Canadian  tariff,  which  favored  the 
Englidi  machinerv,  or  under  the  present  tariff,  which  is  the  same  for 
bot£  countries.  Competition  in  price  between  American  and  English 
machinery  is  not  possible  in  Canada  or  in  any  foreign  country. 

With  tne  present  duty  of  45  per  cent,  over  $2,100,000  of  textile 
machinery  was  imported  at  the  port  of  Boston  alone  in  the  year  1907, 
as  against  a  total  production  of  approximately  $20,000,000  in  this 
country.  Further,  as  I  have  already  stated,  under  the  present  tariff 
importations  have  increased  at  Boston  alone  from  $850,350  to  the 
figure  above  stated.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  on  the  adoption  of 
the  present  tariff,  with  the  increase  in  duty  of  10  per  cent,  importa- 
tions feU  off.  For  this  very  reason  I  have  taken  only  the  n^res 
for  imports  under  the  present  tariff,  and  they  show  a  gradual  but 
substantial  increase  from  year  to  year.  Undoubtedly  these  importa- 
tions would  have  increased  even  more  rapidly  had  not  the  English 
shops  been  so  busy  .in  recent  years  that  they  have  been  forced  to  ask 
for  one  and  even  two  years'  time  for  delivery.  This  fact  has  in  many 
instances  resulted  in  orders  going  to  American  shops  where  quicker 
delivery  has  been  possible. 

This  increase  in  importations,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  decade  the  profits  of  three  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
^ops  nave  averaged  only  7^  per  cent  yearly,  makes  it  conclusive,  I 
submit,  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  no  more  than  fair  and  reason- 
able protection  to  this  American  industry. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  these  im- 
porters alone  who  have  asked  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  textile 
machinery.  They  are  not  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  great  American 
textile  manufacturing  industries,  but  in  behalf  of  a  few  importers  of 
forei^  textile  machinery  who  are  to-day  able  to  import  foreign 
machinery  in  increasing  quantities  and  pay  a  profit  to  foreign  build- 
ers, make  a  substantial  profit  themselves,  and  still  compete  with  Amer- 
ican builders  and  do  a  considerable  and  continually  increasing  pro- 
portion of  the  business.  While  the  sales  of  American  builders  have 
increased  but  slightly  during  tiie  last  ten  years,  the  importations  have 
diown  a  steady  and  substantial  increase  yearly.  No  further  evidence 
is  needed  by  the  committee  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  American  ma- 
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chinery  and  of  English  machinery  laid  down  in  this  country.  No 
figures  as  to  cost  can  tnore  clearly  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent duty  is  no  more  than  adequate 

Should  the  committee  be  of  the  opinion  that  other  articles,  such  as 
machine  tools^  etc,  now  in  the  same  schedule  as  textile  machinery, 
d^ould  be  subject  to  a  lesser  duty,  we  repeat  our  request  that  textile 
machinery  be  placed  in  a  schedule  of  its  own. 

We  wish  to  urse  the  committee  most  earnestly  to  consider  the  facts 
and  figures  stated  in  our  briefs  and  to  state  our  willingness  to  proye 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  the  committee  may  request.  We  have 
shown  that  a  slight  reduction  in  the  duty  means  the  remoyal  of  the 
present  small  profits  made  by  the  American  manufacturers  and  would 
tend  to  driye  the  business  from  this  country,  which,  we  are  sure,  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  do. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  F.  Herriok. 


MACHINE  TOOLS. 

[Paragraph  193.] 

COL.  ALBEBT  CLARKE,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS.,  SUBMITS  BBIEF  OF  THE 
L.  S.  STABBETT  COKFANY,  OF  ATHOL,  MASS.,  ASKIVG  BETEH- 
TION  OF  FBESEITT  BUTIES  ON  TOOLS. 

Athol,  Mass.,  November  tJ^  1908. 

COMMITTEB  OK  WaTS  AKD  MeAKS, 

Waakingtan^  D.  C. 

Gentlemek  :  We  are  manufacturers  of  fine  tools  and  are  exportduj^ 
same  now,  having  a  warehouse  and  office  in  London.  In  our  experi- 
ence^ the  Germans  are  our  worst  competitors.  They  have  imitated 
our  improved  tools  that  we  have  gotten  up  and  patented  in  this  coun- 
try ana  would  have  patented  in  foreign  coimtries  but  for  unfavorable 
discriminations  existing  against  us  in  the  foreign  patent  laws.  The 
Germans  are  duplicating  tools  that  we  originated,  making  them  more 
cheaply,  sending  them  mto  this  country,  and  underselling  us.  The 
English  are  also  now  copying  and  manufacturing  our  tools.  One  of 
our  agents  a  few  weeks  since,  finding  imitations  of  certain  of  our  tools 
among  the  hardware  trade,  inauired  why  they  did  not  patronize  home 
production  rather  than  pay  auty  and  sell  the  German  make.  The 
reply  was  that  they  coula  pay  the  duty  and  make  more  money  on  the 
imported  goods  than  on  the  home  production.  For  tiiis  reason  you 
will  see  the  advisability  of  keeping  up  the  tariff  on  goods  in  our  hne. 
We  are  sending  you,  under  separate  cover,  a  copy  of  our  catalogue 
showing  the  large  variety  of  goods  we  make.  We  are  at  present 
employing  between  600  and  700  hands,  and^  are  hoping  later  on  to 
employ  twice  as  many,  and  shall  be  able  to  if  we  have  suitable  pro- 
tection. Therefore  we  would  advise  that  the  present  tariff  be  main- 
tained on  goods  in  our  line,  but  on  raw  material,  such  as  we  use  in 
steel  tapes,  hack-saw  blades,  etc.,  we  should  hope  that  the  duty  might 
be  reduced. 

We  are  ^ing  to  say  that  the  recent  change  in  the  patent  laws  in 
England  discriminates  against  us  more  than  ever  heretofore.    As  it  is 
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now,  W6  are  not  only  required  to  pay  exorbitant  rates  for  protection 
in  taking  out  a  patent  wnile  we  set  none,  but  are  obliged  to  have  the 
artide  manufactured  in  England,  as  well  as  France  and  Germany,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  validity  oi  same.  This  is  a  matter,  however, 
that  should  be  brought  before  those  interested  in  amending  the  patent 
laws. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  we  are  able  to  give,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  do  so. 

Yours,  truly,  The  L.  S.  STAHRBTr  Co., 

ByL.  S.  Starrbtt, 

President  and  Treasurer. 


BEFBESEVTATIVES    OF   THE   HAGBDOTE  -  TOOL   IITDUSTBT  ASK 
FOE  PSOTECTIOV  OF  ITS  FOBEIOV  TBADE. 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  November  SO,  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  amd  Meams  Gommittee. 
Gentlemen:  We,  the  tmdersigned, representatives  of  the  machine- 
tool  industry  of  the  United  States,  voicmg  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
opinion  of  machine-tool  manufacturers  generally,  respectfully  petition 
your  committee  that  in  the  contemplated  revision  of  the  tariff  that 
rdl  consideration  be  given  to  the  protection  of  our  foreign  trade. 

And  inasmuch  as  an  average  of  30  per  cent  of  our  output  is  sold  to 
foreign  countries,  some  of  which  have  been  continuously  raising  their 
tariff  against  us,  and  to-day  threaten  such  a  further  advance  as  will 
be  practically  prohibitive  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  proposed  French 
tariff  advance),  therefore  we  desire  to  place  ourselves  on  record  as 
favoring  a  reduction  in  the  present  domestic  tariff  on  our  product 
(machine  tools)  wherever  such  reduction  will  secure  for  us  a  corre- 
sponding consideration  in  the  tariffs  levied  against  American  machine 
tools  by  foreign  cotmtries. 

And  to  this  end  we  request  that  the  present  tariff  of  45  per  cent 
be  maintained  as  a  maximum  tariff,  and  that  a  minimum  tariff  of 
30  per  cent  be  established  with  which  we  maj  favor  such  foreign 
countries  as  in  return  may  favor  us  in  their  tariff  schedules. 
Respectfully  submitted 

The  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Company,  C.  Wood  Wal- 
ter, secretary  and  treasurer;  The  American  Tool 
Works  Company,  by  J.  B.  Doan,  vice-president;  The 
W.  P.  Davis  M!achme  Company,  W.  r.  Davis,  presi- 
dent; Flather  &  Co.  (Incorporated),  H.  L.  Flather, 
treasurer;  Gould  &  Eberhardt,  Fred  L.  Eberhardt, 
president;  The  Lodge  &  Shiple^r  Machine  Tool  Com- 
pany, Murray  Shipley,  vice-president  and  secretary; 
The  Hendey  Macnine  Company,  C.  H.  Alvord,  gen- 
eral manager;  W.  F.  and  John  Barnes  Company,  A.  T. 
Barnes,  secretary-treasurer;  The  Springfield  Machine 
Tool  Company,  P.  E.  Montanus,  president;  Gisholt 
Machine  Cfompany,  C.  A.  Johnson,  president. 
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SUPPLEMSITAL    STATBKEFT    BT    COL.   AIBBBT   GLASKE,    OF 
BOSTOV,  MASS.,  2ELATIVE    TO  HACHIVE  TOOLS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  7,  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  an  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  BepresentativeSf  Wa^shington,  D.  O. 
Sib:  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  concerning  the  ezpoit  of 
machine  tools.  In  my  answer  to  a  question  last  Friday  or  Saturday 
I  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  hardly  any  export  and  you 
thought  I  was  mistaken.  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  I  was.  Mj 
error  arose  from  the  fact  that  no  designation  of  machine  tools  is 
made  in  the  government  reports  of  merchandise  exported,  but  the 
Report  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  for  1907  contains  a  list  of 
''metal  working  machinery,"  in  which  I  think  machine  tools  must 
be  included,  although  by  no  means  comprising  the  whole.  The 
recapitulation  shows  an  export  to  Europe  of  $8,423,471;  to  North 
America,  $454,457;  to  Soutn  America,  $136,070;  to  Asia,  $255,551: 
to  Oceania,  $90,990,  and  to  Africa,  $8,517,  making  a  total  or 
$9,469,056.  If  one-half  of  this  was  machine  tools  it  is  a  creditable 
exhibit. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Albert  Clabkb. 


THE  WABNEB  &  SWASEY  COKFANT,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  BECOK- 
HENSS  A  BESUCTION  IN  BITTT  ON  MACHINE  TOOLS. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  18^  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  Payne, 

Chmrrnan  Ways  and  Means  Cam/mittee^  Washington^  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  The  manufacturers  throughout  the  country  are 
greatly  interested  in  the  work  that  your  committee  is  doing  just  at 
this  time,  and  while  we  are  presummg  that  most  of  the  letters  you 
receive  strongly  advise  high  tariff,  it  is  our  pleasure  as  manufacturers 
of  machine  tools  to  state  that  the  facilities  for  manufacturing  in  this 
country  are  so  fully  developed  that  we  feel  it  would  be  greatfy  to  our 
advantage  to  have  the  tarin  on  machinery  and  machine  tools  reduced, 
for  by  that  means  a  strong  argument  would  be  in  the  hands  of  our 
Government  against  the  raising  of  tariffs  in  forei^  coimtries. 

Just  now  we  are  threatened  with  threats  for  higher  tariff  on  ma- 
chines sent  to  France,  and  probably  similar  changes  will  be  made  in 
Grerman  tariffs  in  the  very  near  future.  We  strongly  favor  reci- 
procity along  these  lines  and  do  not  fear  competition.  We  are  in 
favor  of  a  minimum  tariff  being  established  with  coimtries  that  will 
favor  us.  The  tariff  for  this  purpose  might  be  reduced  to  80  per 
cent,  or  even  25  per  cent,  and  we  feel  that  the  American  manunic- 
turers  would  then  receive  protection  enough.  In  fact,  our  high  tariff 
of  46  per  cent  is  absolutely  prohibitory,  and  therefore  our  Government 
receives  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  revenue  from  this  source. 

We  realize  the  importance  of  the  work  you  are  doing  and  the  great 
amount  of  labor  incident  thereto,  but,  trusting  that  you  welcome 
sujrfff*stinns  from  others,  we  have  been  bold  enough  to  write  you  this 
letter. 

Very  respectfully,  The  Warner  &  Swasey  Co,, 

W.  R.  Warner,  President. 
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BEPBESEirrATIVES  OF  THE  IIACHINE-TOOL  INDTTSTBY  FATOB 
KEDTTCnON  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  FOSEION  BECIPBOCITT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  SOy  1908. 
Ways  and  Meaks  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen  :  We,  the  undersigned,  representatives  of  the  machine- 
tool  industry  of  the  United  States,  voicmg  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  machine-tool  manufacturers  generally,  respectfully 
petition  your  committee  that  in  the  contemplated  revision  of  the  tariff 
full  consideration  be  given  to  the  protection  of  our  foreign  trade. 

And  inasmuch  as  an  average  ox  80  per  cent  of  our  output  is  sold  to 
foreign  countries,  some  of  which  have  been  continuously  raising  their 
tarifT against  us,  and  to-day  threaten  such  a  further  aavance  as  will 
be  practically  prohibitive  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  proposed  Frendh 
tanff  advance),  therefore  we  desire  to  place  ourselves  on  record  as 
favoring  a  reauction  in  the  present  domestic  tariff  on  our  product 
(machine  tools)  wherever  sudi  reduction  will  secure  for  us  a  corre* 
sponding  oonfflderation  in  the  tariffs  levied  against  American  machine 
tools  by  foreign  countries. 

And  to  this  end  we  request  that  the  present  tariff  of  46  per  cent  be 
maintained  as  a  maximum  tariff,  ana  that  a  minimum  tariff  of  SO 
pw  cent  be  established  with  which  we  may  favor  such  foreign  coun- 
tries as  in  return  may  favor  us  in  their  tanff  schedules. 

Beq>ectfuUy  submitted. 

The  Axttomatio  Machine  Ck)., 
NosMAN  Leed, 

Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 


HOIT.  TOSEFH  0.  CAITHON,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTEE  FROM  THE  BOCHC- 
FOBD  (HI.)  DBULINO  machine  CO.  BELATIVE  TO  MACHINE 
T00U3  AND  MAXnniH  AND  MINDKITH  TABIFF. 

BocKFOBD,  III.,  December  7, 1908. 

Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon, 

"Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  In  view  of  the  coming  tariff  revision  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  interest  yourself  on  behalf 
of  Illinois  manufacturers  of  machine  tools. 

A  committee  from  our  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Associa- 
tion waited  on  Secretary  Root;  also  had  a  meeting  with  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  concerning  the  question  of  tanff  on  machine  tools. 

As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
product  of  American-made  machine  tools  is  exported  into  the  French 
and  other  European  markets.  We  understand  that  the  French  and 
Gterman  governments  are  contemplating  a  raise  in  the  tariff,  discrimi- 
nating against  American-made  machme  tools.  So  far  as  we  are 
personally  concerned,  we  would  as  soon  as  not  see  the  tariff  abolished 
on  machine  tools,  as  the  prospect  of  competition  from  foreign  makers 
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of  machine  tools  in  this  market  is  small.  However,  to  give  the 
State  Department  an  opportunity  for  negotiation  with  foreign 
governments  on  the  tariff  question,  we  believe  we  would  favor  a 
maximum  and  minimum  tariff  on  machine  tools,  and  would  suggest 
as  a  maximum  the  present  tariff  of  45  per  cent,  and  as  a  minimum 
16  or  20  per  cent. 

Should  you  have  any  opportunity  to  help  this  cause  along  we  would 
greatly  appreciate  your  effort. 
We  are,  yours,  very  truly, 

-      BOGKFORD  DrILLINO  MaCHINE  Co.y 

S.  H.  Beck,  Secretary. 


ALEZANDES  LTTCHABS,  HEWYOEK  CITT,  FILES  BRIEF  SELATIVE 
TO  THE  MACHINE-TOOL  DTOITSTSY. 

New  York,  December  19^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir:  At  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Foraker  we  mail  you 
herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  him  in  response  to  inquiries  which 
he  made  regarding  conditions  in  the  machine-tool  and  allied  indus- 
tries, which  he  seems  to  think  would  be  of  sufficient  value  to  incor- 
porate in  the  report  of  the  hearings  of  your  committee. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Industrial  Press, 
Ausx.  LuoHARS,  President. 


New  York,  December  IS^  1908. 
Hon.  J.  B.  Foraker,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  order  to  answer  intelligently  the  inquiries  in  your 
letter  of  the  9th,  allow  us  first  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  different 
methods  of  producing  machine  tools  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  machine-tool  mdustry  has  reached  a  higher  state  of  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States  than  in  anv  other  country,  and  certain 
kinds  of  tools  which  require  a  consideraole  number  of  parts  and,  con- 
sequently, a  large  amount  of  labor  to  produce  are  now  turned  out  in 
large  lots  on  what  we  call  a  manufacturing  basis — ^that  is,  the  va- 
rious parts  are  accurately  made  and  finished  in  quantities  and  after- 
wards assembled.  These  methods  and  the  use  oi  ingenious  cost-sav- 
ing appliances,  together  with  the  greater  skill  and  productiveness  of 
American  workmen,  have  so  reduced  the  cost  of  tools  of  this  descrip- 
tion that  our  manufacturers  are  able  to  sell  them  abroad  in  competi- 
tion with  English  and  German  machines^  which  until  recently  have 
been  produced  in  small  lots  only.  American  manufacturers  of  such 
tools  would  be  but  slightly  affected  by  any  reduction  in  our  tariff,  and 
would  be  sufficiently  protected  with  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  or  less. 
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Very  heavy  tools,  which  are  made  largely  of  cast  iron  and  on  which 
there  is  comparatively  little  machine  work,  heed  more  protection,  but 
nothing  like  the  present  amount.  Some  of  our  manufacturers  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  dut^  on  their  product 
if  we  have  free  raw  material  and  if  the  foreign  tariffs  on  their  prod- 
ucts are  kept  down,  but  this  is  not  our  opmion.  There  are  many 
cheap  and  cumbersome  machines  made  by  English,  German,  and  other 
European  manufacturers  which  could  hardly  be  sold  in  this  country 
at  any  price;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  our  best  tools  are  now 
accurately  copied  by  foreign  makers,  and,  unless  our  manufacturers 
were  protected  to  some  extent,  could  be  sold  in  this  country  at  prices 
which  would  completely  demoralize  the  American  machine-tool  in- 
dustry. Progressive  foreign  manufacturers  who  have  recognized  the 
advantage  or  American  methods  are  rapidly  adopting  them  in  their 
works,  and  all  they  really  need  to  compete  on  even  terms  with  our 
own  manufacturers  anywhere  is  a  wider  market,  which  will  enable 
them  to  produce  in  larger  quantities. 

We  can  say,  in  response  to  your  inquiry,  that  the  present  tariff  has 
not  increased  the  price  of  machine  tools  to  the  American  consumer, 
nor  has  it  repressed  the  development  of  such  manufactures.  For 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  American  machine  tools  have  been  sold  all  over 
Europe,  in  competition  with  foreign  makes,  at  virtually  the  same 

£  rices  as  in  this  country,  and  our  export  trade  increased  up  to  1907. 
)uring  that  year,  although  we  had  then  begun  to  feel  the  effects  of 
foreign  imitations,  most  of  our  leading  machine-tool  builders  were 
from  six  months  to  a  year  behind  in  their  deliveries.  The  develop- 
ment of  our  machine-tool  industry  has  never  been  so  great  as  during 
the  period  above  referred  to,  and  within  that  time  the  number  of 
manufacturers  and  the  output  increased  three  or  four  fold.  The 
steady  and  rapid  development  of  this  industry  naturally  resulted  in 
stronger  competition  among  our  manufacturers  and  in  remarkable 
development  m  the  capacity  of  our  machine  tools.  No  sooner  did  one 
manuiacturer  place  an  improved  machine  on  the  market  than  his  com- 
petitor set  to  work  to  better  it,  and  often  produced  one  at  the  same 
price  which  would  turn  out  more  work  at  less  cost.  The  automatic 
screw  machine  is  a  type  of  such  tools,  and  is  of  distinctly  American 
origin.  One  of  these  machines  easily  turns  out  from  five  to  twenty 
times  the  product  of  an  ordinarv  endjie  lathe  at  a  cost  for  direct 
labor  attendance  in  some  cases  of  less  than  one-tenth  that  of  the  latter. 
Many  other  machines  of  the  screw-machine  type  have  been  perfected 
whicli  have  completely  revolutionized  the  manufacture  of  small  parts, 
effecting  savings  fully  as  great  as  that  mentioned  above. 

Beferring  to  your  mquiry  in  regard  to  the  relative  cost  of  labor  in 
our  industry  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  information  obtained 
by  cme  of  our  editors,  who  spent  last  summer  in  Europe  making  a 
personal  investigation  of  conditions  in  our  industry,  shows  that  the 
wages  paid  to  foreign  workmen  vary  materially.  We  give  below  the 
average  rates  of  wages,  in  cents  per  hour,  paid  in  European  countries 
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which  are  the  most  active  in  the  manufacture  of  machine  tools  and  in 
the  United  SUtes: 

Rates  of  wages  in  cents  per  hour. 
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•Machine-tool  Industry  still  In  Its  Infancy. 

*0n  piecework  these  rates  may  be  Increased  80  to  40  per  cent. 

During  the  dull  times  of  1893-1896  and  1903-4,  when  business  in 
these  lines  was  almost  at  a  standstill  here,  their  foreign  trade  was  a 
life-saver  to  many  of  our  manufacturers,  some  of  whom  sold  as  much 
as  75  per  cent  of  their  output  abroad ;  and  while  we  can  hardlv  ex- 
pect to  repeat  that  experience  on  account  of  the  progress  made  by 
lorei^  machine  builders,  we  shall  continue  to  sell  c^ain  types  of 
machmes,  and  small  tools  as  well,  provided  we  are  not  shut  out  of 
foreim  markets  by  increased  tariffs,  such  as  the  French  now  propose. 
For  this  reason  our  manufacturers  generally  favor  free  trade  in  raw 
materials  and  a  reduced  tariff  on  machinery,  with  maximum  and 
minimum  rates,  which  will  enable  us  to  develop  reciprocal  relations 
with  foreign  countries  that  care  to  enter  into  them. 

As  all  machinery  is  built  on  machine  tools,  this  industry  may  fairly 
be  called  a  basic  one,  and  any  policy  which  restricts  its  development 
will  react  on  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation,  just  as  a  policy  which 
fosters  its  extension  into  foreign  fields  will  help  our  manufacturers 
generally;  for  while  the  United  States  will  always  be  the  greatest 
market  for  our  machine  tools  the  cultivation  of  foreign  trade  should 
always  continue  to  be  of  vital  importance,  and  the  nearer  we  can 
approach  to  a  free-trade  basis  without  sacrificing  our  home  market 
the  sooner  will  we  be^  able  to  include  the  world  as  our  field.  No  one 
familiar  with  the  skill  and  resourcefulness  of  American  mechanics 
hesitates  to  trust  them  to  compete  on  even  terms  with  those  of  any 
other  country.  The  European  trade  which  we  have  commanded,  in 
spite  of  the  great  difference  in  wages,  proves  this. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Industrial  Press, 
Alex.  Luohars,  Preeident. 
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THE  nrUASB  MAGHINB  TOOL  COMFANT,  BBIBOEFOBT,  COITn^ 
WXHES  BELATIYE  TO  BETAUATOBT  FOBEIOH  TABHTS. 

Bbidoefobt,  CSonn.,  December  16^  1908. 
Hon.  E.  J.  Hill, 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Srs:  There  is,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  a  movement  of 
considerable  volume  on  foot  among  all  builders  of  machine  tools 
looking  toward  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  that  particular  product. 
•  •••••• 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  matter  fully,  and  beg 
to  state  that  in  our  opmion  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
18  decidedly  excessive  and  has  m  the  past  worked  us  more  harm  than 
good  because  of  the  retaliatory  measures  which  have  been  directed 
at  the  American  exporters  by  foreign  governments. 

Our  foreign  business  has  been  practically  80  per  cent  of  our  total 
volume,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  above  retaliatory  tariffs  it  would 
have  been,  in  our  opinion,  a  far  greater  proportion  of  a  greater  total. 

Our  sales  to  France,  one  of  our  best  customers  heretoK>re,  are  now 
threatened  with  a  material  reduction,  owing  to  the  added  handicap 
in  the  proposed  French  increase  in  duty  on  American  madiinery, 
which  mcrease  is  admittedly  a  slap  at  our  own  duty  of  45  per  cent 
on  all  classes  of  machinerv,  whicn  directly  affects  the  exportation 
of  French  automobiles.  If  the  present  duty  is  maintained  we  fear 
the  eventual  discontinuance  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  trust,  therefore, 
that  material  reductions  will  be  made. 

The  position  which  American  machine  tool  builders  hold  to-day  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  is  solely  one  of  superiority  in  design  and 
workmanship,  and  it  is  our  earnest  belief  that  should  the  tariff  on 
our  particular  line,  viz,  boring  and  turning  mills,  be  entirely  wiped 
out  that  we  woula  have  nothing  whatever  to  fear  in  the  way  of 
foreign  competition  in  this  country.  Tins  may  not,  however,  apply 
to  all  lines  of  machinery  or  all  lines  of  metal  manufacture. 

We  also  believe  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  reduction  in  the  tariffs 
which  have  already  been  enacted  by  forei^  coimtries  that  there 
should  be  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  which  would  form  a  basis 
for  reciprocal  arrangements.  A  minimum  of  10  per  cent  we  believe 
to  be  sufficient  to  thoroughly  protect  all  lines  of  machine  tools,  and 
that  the  maximum  should  not  exceed  25  to  80  per  cent,  the  difference 
between  the  maximum  and  minimum  to  be  usea  solely  lor  the  purpose 
of  reducing  tariffs  by  reciprocal  measures  already  directed  against 
our  product  in  foreign  countries. 

Trusting  that  you  will  consider  this  a  full  and  careful  e2qposition 
of  our  position  in  this  matter,  and  that  you  will  submit  our  views  in 
due  time  for  the  consideration  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
we  beg  to  remain, 

Bespectfully,  The  Bullabd  Machine  Tool  Co., 

T.  H.  BuLLABD,  Vice-President 

(Letters  similar  to  the  above  were  received  from  the  following: 
The  Acme  Machine  Companv,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Builders'  Iron  Foun- 
dry. Providence,  B.  l.\  I*eck,  Stow  A  Wilcox  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  The  Cleveland  Twist  Tool  Company.) 
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WINDMILL  MATERIALS. 

THE  WDrBMnX  MAiniFACTTTBERS'  CLUB,  BATAVIA,  ILL,  WISHES 
CERTAIN  RAW  MATERIALS  FREE. 

Batavia,  III.,  January  d,  1909. 
Chairman  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Inclosed  find  copy  of  resolutions  adopted  bj  the  Wind- 
mill Manufacturers'  Club,  expressing  their  sentiments  m  regard  to 
the  tariff. 

We  trust  you  will  use  all  influence  possible  to  lower  the  present 
unnecessarily  high  tariff. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Challenge  Company, 

Frank  Snow,  Secretary. 


Chicago,  December  9, 1908. 
To  the  Wind  Mill  Manufacturers'  Club  : 

Your  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  tariff  beg  leave  to  report 
and  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas  there  is  now  in  session  a  committee  of  Congress  sitting  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  information  relative  to  the  proper  revision 
of  the  tariff  laws;  and 

Whereas  our  members,  representing  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
manufacturers  of  windmills  in  the  United  States,  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  a  proper  revision  of  the  tariff  as  applied  to  the  materials 
used  by  them,  on  account  of  their  inability  to  secure  and  hold  a  fair 
share  of  export  trade  in  windmills  and  towers: 

Be  it  resolved^  That  the  Wind  Mill  Manufacturers'  Club,  in  regular 
session  at  Chicago,  do  hereby  pledge  their  best  endeavor  to  secure  a 
proper  reduction  on  pig  iron,  steel  bars,  and  angles,  pipe,  sheet  steel, 
and  lumber,  to  the  end  that,  inasmuch  as  they  are  compelled  to  sell 
their  goods  for  export  in  competition  with  the  unprotected  markets 
of  the  world,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  position  in  which  they  may 
purchase  the  material  entering  into  the  construction  of  their  good[s 
m  a  like  open  market,  believing  that  the  entire  American  people 
will  be  benefited  by  the  increased  manufacturing  that  will  result  by 
the  increase  in  the  export  trade  and  that  the  decrease  in  price  on  the 
domestic  trade  would  be  a  direct  benefit  to  the  farmers  and  users  of 
the  United  States ; 

Be  it  further  resolved^  That  a  radical  reduction  of  the  tariff  now 
in  force  under  the  Dingley  tariff  law  will  have  to  be  made  in  order 
to  secure  any  proper  benefits  from  a  revision.  Even  a  50  per  cent 
reduction  in  many  instances  would  not  admit  foreign  materials  into 
the  United  States  in  competition  with  those  produced  here.  For  this 
reason  we  insist  that  this  class  of  material  be  admitted  at  only  a 
nominal  tariff  rate  not  to  exceed  the  cost  of  the  department  to  trans- 
act the  business  necessary  for  its  admission ; 

Be  it  further  resolved^  That  we  favor  the  appointment  of  a  perma- 
nent nonpartisan  commission  for  the  purpose  oi  properly  investigating 
this  entire  subject,  with  power  to  compel  attendance  and  to  examine 
witnesses  under  oath  and  who  shall  from  time  to  time  recommend 
to  Congress  such  revision  in  the  tariff  law  as  conditions  may  justify. 
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That  we  further  resolve  that  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  mailed 
to  all  other  manufacturers'  organizations,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  Congress  now  investigating  the  tariff  question,  and  that  they 
be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  club. 

W.  H.  Ratnbr, 
H.  N.  Wade, 
H.  L  Park, 
Committee. 

PHOSPHOR  COPPER. 

[Paragraph  532.] 

S.  F.  LAHO,  NEW  TOBE  CITT,  WBITES  BELATIVE  TO  IKFOSITIOH 
OF  DUTIES  OH  CEBTAIN  FHOSFHOB  COFFEB. 

New  York,  December  22, 1908. 
CoMMrrrEB  ok  Ways  and  Means, 

WasMngton,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  informed  that  during  the  hearing  on  the  metal 
schedule  before  your  committee  certain  manufacturers  of  metal  alloys 
have  stated  that  I  import  a  certain  metal  containing  a  certain  per- 
centage of  phosphorus,  claiming  that  a  duty  should  be  assessea  on 
the  same.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  they  wanted  tJbie  duty 
assessed  in  order  to  afford  them  an  opportimity  to  charge  a  higher 
price  for  the  goods  they  make  here,  and  I  do  not  particularly  care 
whether  there  is  a  duty  assessed  or  not,  inasmuch  as  the  phosphor 
copper  which  I  import  m  a  small  way  is  of  a  superior  quality  and  for 
this  reason  alone  demands  a  higher  price. 

If  domestic  manufacturers  could  produce  the  same  goods,  they 
would  have  done  so  lone  ago,  and  if  duty  is  assessed  on  my  metal  the 
additional  price  would  nave  to  be  paid  oy  the  consumers  and  would 
not  make  any  difference  to  the  manufacturer  of  phosphor  copper.  If 
the  object  of  Assessing  duty  was  one  of  revenue  only,  then  the  assess- 
ment would  be  justified,  put  assessing  the  duty  on  material  which 
contains  only  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  phosphorus  and 
consists  of  from  85  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  copper  would  mean  an 
assessment  on  copper,  which  has  been  deemed  not  to  need  any  pro- 
tection whatever. 

I  leave  it  to  your  committee  to  judge  for  yourselves  whether  assess- 
ment of  duty  would  be  justified  or  not. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

R.  F.  Lang, 
Importer  of  Phosphor,  Manganese,  and  Silicon  Copper. 


PHOSPHOR  TIN  AND  COPPER. 

[Paragraphs  532  and  683.] 

STATEKENT  OF  WILLIAM  B.  ELEE,  FBESIDENT  OF  THE  DAMAS- 
CUS BBOHZE  COMFANT,  OF  FITTSBITBO,  FA. 

Friday,  December  4^  1908. 
Mr.  Ejlee,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  give  you  the  paragraph  for 
this.    It  is  phosphor  tin  and  phosphor  copper.    Under  the  ruling  of 
the  appraiser  in  New  York  on  May  21, 1903,  both  these  manufactured 
articles  were  put  upon  the  free  list 
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Mr.  BoNYiroE.  What  are  these  articles? 

Mr.  Klee.  Phosphor  tin  and  phosphor  copper.  Thej  are  not  in 
the  tariff  schedule,  out  are  brought  in  under  paragraph  688. 

Mr.  Gbiggi.  What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  Klee.  Free  tin. 

Mr.  Gbigca.  I  would  not  know  it  if  I  saw  it. 

Mr.  Ejlee.  Phosphor  tin,  a  manufactured  article  of  phosphorus 
and  tin ;  and  prosphor  copper,  a  manufactured  article  of  phosphorus 
and  copper. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  not  specifically  named  at  all  ? 

Mr.  BoNTNGB.  He  says  not. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Not  specifically  named  in  the  tariff  bill  at  all,  and 
it  is  held  to  be  free  under  a  rulmg  of  the  Treasury  Department! 

Mr.  Klee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bontnge.  Probably  it  is  xmder  paragraph  68i3. 

Mr.  Kxee.  The  ruling  is: 

FHOIPHOBI8ED  TUT. 

Phosphorized  tin,  an  article  made  by  adding  a  small  percentage  of  phosphoraa 
to  tin,  being  a  species  or  form  of  tin.  Is  entitled  to  free  entry  under  paragraph 
683,  act  of  1897.  The  addition  of  the  phosphorus  not  having  changed  its  name» 
character,  or  use,  and  the  article  so  produced  being  tin  aad  netMag  more,  la 
classifiable  as  tin.    (Dennison  v.  United  States,  T2  Fed.  Sep.,  258.) 

Raw  phosphorus  is  protected  under  the  present  tariff  bj  18  cents 
per  pound,  but  phosphor  copper  and  phosphor  tin — both  manufao- 
tured  products  made  from  phosphorus  and  copper  and  phosphorus 
and  tin,  respectively — ^are  on  the  free  list.  The  manufacture  of  cop- 
per or  tin  to  contain  15  or  more  per  cent  of  phosphorus  is  a  new  in- 
dustry. A  few  years  ago  5  per  cent  of  phosphorus  was  the  limit 
that  oould  be  introduced  into  copper  and  tin,  and  as  iareig;n  phos- 
phorus can  be  secured  by  foreign  manufacturers  at  a  considerable 
reduction  over  American  manufacturers,  the  latter  have  been  losing 
trade  gradually  to  foreign  manufacturers.  We  estimate  the  domestic 
capital  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus,  phosphor  copper, 
phosphor  tin,  and  its  allied  industries  at  over  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  they  use  it  for? 

Mr.  Klee.  To  make  phosphor-oronze.  The  ruling  of  the  Treasmry 
Department  was  a  very  unjust  ruling.  There  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween phosphorus  put  into  tin  and  copper  and  pure  tin  and  phosphor. 
Phosphor  tm  and  phosphor  copper  can  only  be  used  for  one  purpose, 
to  make  phosphor-bronze.  Pure  tin  or  pure  copper  can  be  used  for 
hundreds  of  purposes. 

Mr.  Dalze3ll.  What  are  you  advocating? 

Mr.  Kleb.  I  advocate  a  duty  on  phosphorized  tin  or  phosphorized 
copper  equal  to  the  duty  on  the  raw  phosphorus.  Phosphorus  to-day 
has  a  duty.  The  raw  phosphorus  which  we  have  to  purchase  is  pro- 
tected by  18  cents  a  pouna,  but  the  manufactured  article  which  we 
make  comes  in  competition  with  the  foreign  manufactured  article  that 
is  bought  abroad  at  from  15  to  18  cents  a  pound  on  the  phosphorus 
cheaper  than  what  we  can  secure  it  for  in  tne  American  market. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  you  ask,  then,  is  a  duty  on  the  finished  prod- 
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net  to  the  extent  of  what  you  have  to  pay  as  duty  on  your  raw  mate- 
riaL    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Klbb.  We  ask  in  addition  to  that  a  cent  a  pound  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  crucibles.  The  American  crucibles 
are  considerably  higher  than  the  foreign  crucibles. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  your  raw  materiiQ  manufactured  here! 

Mr.  KuEB.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  manufactured  here  by  tJbie  General  Chem- 
ical Company  and  American  Phosphorus  Company,  and  various  com- 
panies in  the  North.  The  raw  phosphorus  is  protected  by  18  cents 
per  pound,  and  we  are  obliged  to  so  into  the  American  market  and 
pay  as  high  as  42  cents  per  pound  for  this  phosphorus.  The  foreign 
miucers  have  a  price  of  m>m  20  to  22  cents  per  pound.  The  ruling  of 
the  appraisers  was  the  entering  wedge  oi  the  foreign  imports  mto 
the  coimtry  of  phosphorized  copper.  Up  to  within  two  years  ago 
there  was  no  attempt  made  to  introduce  more  than  5  per  cent  of 
Phosphorus  into  meS^l;  but  ri^ht  after  this  ruling,  by  which  the 
foreign  makers  could  bring  in  phosphorized  copper  or  phosphorized 
tin  under  the  free  list,  it  naturally  paid  them  to  introduce  a  greater 
percentage  of  phosphorus  into  the  metal. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Was  this  article  not  imported  into  this  country  prior 
to  that  ruling! 

Mr.  Ejlee.  No,  sir.  Tliat  was  the  first;  that  was  the  start.  Pre- 
vious to  that  the  foreign  manufacturers  assumed  that  they  would 
have  to  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per  cent,  and  it  was  never 
attempted.  This  one  lot  that  came  in  contained  less  than  1^  per  cent 
of  phosphorus.  That  was  the  entering  wedge.  After  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  percenta^  of  phosphorus  in  the  metals  went  up  to  a 
point  where  now  there  is  over  15  per  cent  of  phosphorus  in  the  copper, 
whi<^  is  let  in  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  Oaiiies.  What  are  these  materials  used  for?  Would  an  in- 
crease in  the  duty  on  them  necessitate  an  adjustment  of  other  duties! 

Mr.  Klee.  We  are  asking  to  take  the  duty  off  raw  phosphorus,  off 
the  material,  or  else  to  put  the  duty  on  the  manufacturea  phosphor 
tin  and  phosphor  copper. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  might  be  necessary  to  know  what  will  be  done  with 
it.  Suppose  we  should  increase  the  duty  on  phosphorized  tin  and 
o^per.  Would  that  necessitate  increasing  the  duty  somewhere  dse 
to  compensate! 

Mr.  ExEB.  No^sir;  on  nothi^r  at  alL 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  it  used  for! 

Mr.  KiiEE.  To  manufacture  phosphor-bronze  bearings,  metals  for 
railroads  and  rolling  mills.  Thev  must  have  bronze  bearings  and 
they  are  made  of  a  certain  kind  of  oronze. 

Mr.  Gaines.  This  is  the  raw  material  that  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  that  sort  of  bearings! 

Mr.  KuBB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  C^UMPACKBS.  Is  that  duty  en  phosphorus  unnecessarily  high, 
in  your  judgment! 

Mr.  Klee.  I  can  not  say.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  cost 
I  know  we  paid  as  high  as  42  cents  a  pound  previous  to  the  competi- 
tion. Other  phosphorus  markets  have  sprung  up,  and  competition 
has  brought  the  price  down  to  about  35  cents. 
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Mr.  Cruhpaoker.  What  is  it  worth  abroad? 

Mr.  Klee.  Twenty  to  22  oenta  They  need  a  duty,  no  doubt,  as  far 
as  I  can  understand. 

Mr.  Chumpaoker.  Twenty-two  cents  abroad  and  85  cents  here. 
They  have  how  many  cents  now? 

Ikb:.  Eleb.  Eighteen.  That  is  probably  ample  for  the  phosphorus 
makers. 

Mr.  Crumpackeh.  And  the  difference  in  price  or  value  now  is  about 
18  cehtsapoimd? 

Mr.  Klesl  Say  16. 

Mr.  Crumpackeb.  Say  16  cents;  and  then  the  foreign  producer  has 
to  pay  the  freight  over  to  this  country,  so,  perhaps  12  cents  a  pound 
would  fairly  cover  the  difference  in  the  cost  price? 

Mr.  Eleb.  I  would  not  want  to  give  you  any  figures.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  cost  of  phosphorus.  I  know  what  we  have 
to  pay  for  it 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  is  the  total  production  of  phosphorus  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  EiiEE.  Phosphor  tin  and  phosphor  copper  are,  possibly, 
$1,000,000;  the  phosphor  bronze,  possibly,  $50,000,000. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  are  the  importations;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  KiiEE.  I  asked  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  that,  and  received  a 
reply  that  they  do  not  classify  phosphor  copper  and  phosphor  tin. 
Thev  both  come  in  under  tin  or  copper. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  It  comes  in  under  tin  or  copper,  so  it  is  not  a  sepa- 
rate class. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  How  would  it  strike  you  to  put  this  phosphorus  on 
the  free  list? 

Mr.  Klee.  I  do  not  ask  that;  but  that  will  fit  our  case  all  right  If 
we  are  put  on  an  equal  basis,  plus,  possibl}r,  1  cent  a  pound  for  the 
difference  in  the  manufacture  of  our  material,  we  will  not  ask  any- 
thing further. 

]^.  Clark.  But  you  are  a  little  tender  about  asking  for  it? 

Mr.  Klee.  For  what;  free  phosphorus? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ejjsb.  I  am  not  working  for  the  other  fellows  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  BoNTNGB.  It  is  because  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Klee.  I  do  not  kaow  anything  about  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  him  about  the  effect  on  the  other  man. 
I  am  asking  you  whether  putting  that  on  the  free  hst  would  satisfy 
you? 

Mr.  Ejlee.  Yes,  sir;  plus  the  1  cent  a  pound  for  manufacturing  our 
article. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  did  you  not  think  of  that  as  an  alternative  propo- 
sition when  you  came  in  here? 

A&.  Klee.  I  have  it  in  my  brief.  I  did  not  want  to  take  up  your 
time  with  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  very  much  obliged,  I  beg  your  pardon.  That 
is  alL 
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BBIEF  SUBMITTED  BT  WILLIAM  B.  KLEE,  FITTSBirBO,  FA.,  BELA- 
TIVE  TO  PHOSPHOB  GOPPEB  AHB  TIK. 

PriTSBUBG,  Pa.,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Sbbeno  E.  Payne, 

Ohairrrum  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Dear  Snt:  We  beg  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  your  honor- 
able committee  the  placing  of  a  duty  on  phosphor  copper  and  phos- 
phor tin,  both  manufactured  articles. 

Kaw  pho^horus  is  protected  under  the  present  tariff  by  18  cents 
per  pound,  but  phosphor  copper  and  phosphor  tin,  both  manufac- 
tured products  made  from  phosphorus  and  copper  and  phosphorus 
and  tin,  respectively,  are  on  the  free  list.  The  manufacture  of  cop- 
per or  tin  to  contain  15  or  more  per  cent  of  phosphorus  is  a  new 
industry.  A  few  years  ago  5  per  cent  of  phosphorus  was  the  limit 
that  could  be  introduced  into  copper  and  tin,  and  as  foreigp  phos- 
phorus can  be  secured  by  foreign  manufacturers  at  a  considerable 
reduction  over  American  manufacturers,  the  latter  have  been  losing 
trade  gradually  to  foreign  manufacturers. 

We  estimate  the  domestic  capital  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
phosphorus,  phosphor  copper,  phosphor  tin,  and  its  allied  industries 
at  over  $3^000,000,  part  of  whicn  wul  be  lost  or  withdrawn  from  this 
industry  if  protection  is  not  given  to  them.  If  the  present  duty 
is  retained  on  the  raw  phosphorus  without  a  corresponding  duty 
on  the  manufactured  product  it  will  be  a  question  of  but  a  very  short 
time  before  the  entire  American  trade  will  be  supplied  by  European 
manufacturers.  We  therefore  pray  that  your  honorable  body  will 
see  fit  to  give  the  American  manufacturers  of  phosphor  copper  and 
phosphor  tin  a  duty  on  the  phosphorus  contents  of  phosphor  copper 
and  phosphor  tin  equal  to  the  duty  on  raw  phosphorus  plus  the  aif- 
ference  in  the  cost  of  European  and  American  labor  to  manufacture 
phosphor  copper  and  phosphor  tin.  To  place  American  manufac- 
turers on  a  basis  whereby  they  can  regain  their  lost  trade  the  follow- 
ing duty  is  needed : 

Seven  cents  per  pound  for  20  per  cent  phosphor-copper  and  phos- 
phor-tin. 

Five  cents  per  pound  for  15  per  cent  phosphor-copper  and  phos- 
phor-tin. 

Four  cents  per  poimd  for  10  per  cent  phosphor-copper  and  phos- 
phor-tin. 

Three  cents  per  pound  for  6  per  cent  phosphor-copper  and  phos- 
phor-tin. 

The  following  figures  illustrate  the  disadvantages  the  American 
manufacturers  have,  and  are  based  on  the  latest  information  of  for- 
eign cost,  together  with  the  latest  cost  to  manufacture ;  and  in  expla- 
nation of  the  following  fimires  would  state  that  it  is  necessary  to 
introduce  20  per  cent  of  phosphorus  in  order  to  secure  a  manufac- 
tured product  containing  15  per  cent  phosphorus  and  the  balance 
copper;  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  18  per  cent  phosphorus  in  order 
to  secure  a  manufactured  product  containing  10  per  cent  phos- 
phorus, and  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  6  per  cent  in  order  to  secure 
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a  manufacture  product  containing  5  per  cent  of  phosphorus.    Fig- 
.ures  as  follows: 

15  per  omt  phosphor  copper. 


American  cost  per  100  pounds : 
20  per  cent  phosphorus,  85 
cents $7. 00 

80  per  cent  copper,  14  cents.  11. 20 


18.20 
Loss  16  per  cent  In  smelting.    2. 91 

Crucible  and  fuel •  60 

Labor 1. 10 


European  cost  per  100  pounds: 
20  per  cent  phosphorus,  20 
.cents $4.00 

80  per  cent  copper,  14  cents.  U.  20 

15.20 
Loss  16  per  cent  in  smelting.    2. 43 

Crucible  and  fuel .  42 

Labor .  70 


22.81 
10  per  cent  phosphor  copper. 


18.75 


American  cost  per  100  pounds : 
13  per  cent  phosphorus,  85 

cents $4. 65 

ST  per  cent  cepper,  14  cents.  12. 18 

16.78 
Loss,  10  per  cent  In  smelting.    1. 67 

Crucible  and  fuel .  50 

Labor 1. 05 


European  cost  per  100  pounds: 
13  per  cent  phosphorus,  20 
cents $2. 60 

87  per  cent  copper,  14  cents.  12. 18 


14.78 
Loss,  10  per  cent  in  smelting.    1. 48 

Crucible  and  fuel .  36 

Labor •  65 


19.95 
6  per  cent  phosphor  copper. 


17.27 


American  cost  per  100  pounds : 
6  per  cent  phosphorus,  85 
cents $2. 10 

94  per  cent  copper,  14  cents.  13. 16 


15.26 
Loss,  6  per  cent  In  smelting..      •  76 

Crucible  and  fuel .  45 

Labor 1. 00 


17.47 


European  cost  per  100  pounds: 
6  per  cent  phosphorus,  20 
cents IL  20 

94  per  cent  copper,  14  cents.  18. 10 

14.86 
Loss,  5  per  cent  In  smelting..      •  72 

Crucible  and  fuel .  80 

Labor .  60 


16.98 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Damascus  Bronze  Co., 
W.  B.  Klkb,  PresiderU. 


General  Chemical  Co., 

MoRO  Phillifs  Works, 
PhMadelpUa^  Pa^  AprU  BOy  1907. 
Mr.  R.  F.  Lano, 

«,  4,  6  Old  Slip,  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir:  Noting  your  advertisement  of  Royal  phosphor  copper, 
we  would  inquire  if  you  are  manufacturers  of  this  compound.     If 
not,  can  you  advise  us  who  does  make  it? 

We  asK  this  information  so  that  we  may  take  up  the  subject  of 
supplying  the  manufacturer  with  phosphorus,  which  we  are  in  posi- 
tion to  quote  at  very  advantageous  fibres  at  present 
llianking  you  for  reply,  and  with  oest  respects,  we  are, 
Yours,  truly, 
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N»w  York,  April  ««,  1907. 
Obnebal  Chemioal  Co., 

608  Philadelphia  Bourse^  PhUadaphia,  Pa. 
GsirnjuiSN :  Keplying  to  ^our  favor  of  April  20,  I  W  to  state 
that  Boyal  phosphor  copper  is  made  abroad  and  I  therefore  doubt 
whether  you  can  compete  with  the  manufacturers  of  phosphorus 
there. 

Yours,  very  truly,  R  F.  Lang. 


Wateebubt,  Conn.,  December  £5, 1907. 
Genebal  Chemical  Company. 

Mora  PkSlips  Warks^  Philadelphia^  Pa. 
Gentlemen:  For  some  years  we  had  quite  a  large  sale  of  phos- 
phorus to  the  brass-casting  shops  in  the  Naugatuck  Valley.  We  find 
that  most  of  them  now  are  using  Royal  phosphor  copper,  15  per  cent 
purchased  from  R  F.  Lan^,  31  Broadway,  Jfew  York.  We  would 
like  to  be  able  to  regain  this  trade,  and  ask  if  you  can  give  us  any 
adyice  in  this  matter. 

Yours,  truly.  Apothecaries  Hall  Co., 

L.  Wilcox,  Secretary. 


W.  B.  KIEE,  DAMASCUS  BBOVZE  CO.,  PITTSBTTBO,  PA.,  FILES 
STTFPLEMEITTABT  BBIEF  BELATIYE  TO  PHOSPHOB  UK  AND 
COPPEB. 

PrrrsBXTEa,  Pa.,  December  S8, 1908. 
Hon.  John  Daizeix,  M.  0., 

Washington^  D.  O. 
Honobable  Sm:  Acting  upon  your  suggestion,  after  my  hearing 
on  December  4,  1908,  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to 
protest  to  the  Treasury  Department  the  importation  free  of  duty  of 
phosphor  copper  and  phosphor  tin  containing  5  to  15  per  cent  of 
phosphorus,  whereas  phospnor  pays  a  duty  of  18  cents  per  pound, 
1  received  the  following  reply: 

Tbbasurt  Dspaetmsnt,  Ovfics  ev  tbm  Ssobbtart, 

Ifacfttn^tvn,  Dtoember  it,  1908. 
Damascus  Bronkb  Compant,  PUUhtrg,  Pa. 

Gsntlsmsn:  The  department  duly  received  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  in  which 
you  take  exception  to  tne  practice  at  the  port  of  New  York  in  admitting  free  of  duty 
phoephorized  copper  and  phoephorized  tin  containing  from  6  to  15  per  cent  or  more 
ofphosphoms. 

The  cdUect«r  el  customs  at  the  port  mentioned  states^  in  a  letter  dated  the  17th 
idem,  Uiat  it  is  his  practice  to  dassify  "phosphorized  tm"  under  paragraph  683  of 
the  tariff  act,  which  provides  for  "tin  in  oars,  block,  pigs,  or  erain  or  granulated," 
by  virtue  of  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  of  May  21, 
1903  (G.  A.  5342,  T.  D.  24442)^  and  to  dassify  ^'phosphorized  copper"  as  free  of  duty 
under  paragraph  533  of  the  said  act,  as  a  ''composition  metal  of  which  copper  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value." 

In  view  ef  the  express  provision  of  paramph  533  that  all  compositian  metal  of 
which  copper  is  the  component  material  of  cnitf  value  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty, 
it  is  dear  that  the  phosphorized  copper  in  question  can  only  be  excluded  from  free 
entry  under  paragraph  533  where  the  phosphorus  is  the  dement  d  chief  value. 

A«  to  the  phoephtnised  tin,  tbe  department  ia  d  the  opinion  that,  resardless  of  the 
percentage  A  phisBphorus,  the  merchandiae  ia  properly  me  d  duty  under  pazagraph 
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683  00  lon^  M  the  article  has  not  lost  its  identity  as  tin,  and  accordingly  approYOB  the 
practice  of  the  port  of  New  York  in  the  daasincation  of  the  merchandise  under  con- 
sideration. 

Respectfully,  JTno.  Rstnolds,  AstUtaM  Secretary. 

In  Tiew  of  this  ruling  may  we  ask  for  your  assistance  in  haying  the 
new  taxiif  law  changed  so  as  to  protect  the  American  manufacturers 
of  phosphor  copper  and  phosphor  tin  by  adding  to  paragraph  683 
the  words  "excepting  copper  containing  3  per  cent  or  more  of  phos- 
phor/' and  by  adding  to  parf^aph533  the  words  ''excepting  tin  con- 
taining  3  or  more  per  cent  or  phosphor/'  and  the  placmg  of  each  of 
these  manufactured  products  on  the  protected  Ust,  as  su^ested  by 
my  briefs  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee  December  4, 
1908.  As  the  law  now  stands  it  is  incongruous,  as  we  come  in  compe- 
tition with  European  phosphor  copper,  the  phosphorus  costing  them 
about  20  cents  per  pound,  admitted  free  of  duty  when  manufactured 
into  phosphor  copper  and  phosphor  tin,  but  are  obliged  to  purchase 
either  higher  priced  protected  American  phosphorus  or  purchase 
European  phosphorus  and  pay  a  duty  of  18  cents  per  pound. 

Thanking  you  for  any  assistance  you  may  render  us  in  this  matter, 
we  remain, 

Respectfully,  yours,  Damascus  Bronzb  Oo., 

W.  B.  Klbe,  PreaidenL 
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LUMBER. 


STATEHEHT    OF  THEODOBE    M.    ENAPFEV,    OF   HINHEAFOIIS, 

xnnr.,  secbetabt  of  the  v atiov al  foubst  cohseevation 

LEAOXTE  BELAUVE  TO  FBEE  LTJMBEB. 

Friday,  November  «0,  1908. 

The  Chairkak.  Please  state  to  the  oommittee  your  full  name  and 
residenoe. 

Mr.  Knapfbn.  Theodore  M.  Enappen,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  occupation! 

Mr.  Enapfek.  I  am  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business.  I  appear 
here  as  a  representative  of  the  general  public,  and  also  as  secretary 
of  an  organization  known  as  the  National  Forest  Conserration 
L^ffue. 

l£e  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Ikbr.  Ejevapfen.  Gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  I  desire  to  submit  some  considerations 
in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  lumber  and  forest  products  gen- 
erally. It  appears  to  us  that  there  is  a  very  direct  connection  between 
forest  conservation  and  the  tariff.  We  desire  to  address  you  from  the 
standpoint  of  ^neral  national  welfare  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  consumer  of  forest  products,  especially  lumber.  We  are  confident 
that  there  is  an  overwhelming  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  repeal 
of  Schedule  D,  in  eeneral,  though  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  facts  re- 
garding some  of  the  items  embraced  in  that  schedule  we  would  not 
undertake  to  say  that  everything  therein  should  be  placed  on  the  free 
list,  but  there  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  the  tariff  should  be  re- 
pealed on  all  items  covering  forest  products,  lumber,  and  unmanufac- 
tured wood  which  are  produced  in  the  United  States. 

In  all  tariff  legidation  those  who  are  or  who  imasine  they  will  be 
directly  and  extensively  affected  in  their  individual  business  interests 
are  naturally  ready  and  keen  to  present  their  side  of  the  case.  As  a 
rale,  what  is  the  interest  of  the  people  as  a  whole  affects  each  indi- 
vidual in  his  own  business,  and  at  the  passing  moment  so  dightly 
that  interests  which  in  the  aggregate  are  immense  and  overpowering 
often  lack  a  proper  presentation.  Our  league  has  therefore  resolvea 
to  concern  itself  with  this  matter,  and  it  is  our  hope  to  eventually 
make  a  showing  that  will  prove  what  we  believe  is  a  fact,  namely, 
that  the  common  interests  of  the  great  consiiining  population  of  this 
country,  and  also  those  of  nationca  welfare,  call  for  tne  repeal  of  the 
tariffs  on  forest,  products. 
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Throughout  a  large  part  of  the  country  the  people  feel  that  it  is 
unwise  to  tax  importation  of  those  raw  products  of  which  there  is, 
so  to  speak,  but  one  crop,  such  as  coal,  ores,  and,  practically,  tiinb^. 
It  seems  to  them  good  national  economy  to  conserve  the  domestic 
supply  of  such  products.  The  case  of  timber  seems  the  most  press- 
ing, tecause  we  are  now  at  least  within  a  measurable  time  of  its  ex- 
haustion. So  we  find  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
last  annual  message,  recommended  free  forest  products;  that  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  memorialized  Congress  to 
repeal  the  duty  on  lumber  (and  until  recently  Wisconsin  was  one 
of^the  greatest  lumber-producing  States  and  is  still  near  the  top)  ; 
that  tiiQ  1908  Bepublican  platforms  of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota 
call  for  the  repeal  of  tbe  duties  on  forest  products,  so  also  the  Demo- 
cratic national  platform,  and  the  Republican  national  platform  makes 
a  general  declaration  that  many  people  have  interpreted  to  mean  re- 
peal or  reduction  of  the  lumber  duties.  At  any  rate,  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  repeal  or  revision  of  the  lumber  tariff  characterize  the 
Republican  declaration  as  "  dangerous  to  the  lumber  industry."  Only 
yesterday  the  national  organization  of  the  Grange,  representing  a 
million  farmers,  adopted  resolutions  calling  for  the  repeal  of  the 
duties  on  forest  products.  The  Republican  party  is  pledged  to  tariff 
revision,  and  the  people  will  look  to  the  lumber  schedule  as  mu<^  as 
any  other  for  a  realization  of  that  pledge. 

In  tibis  paper  we  propose  to  show  that  the  repeal  of  the  tariff 
schedule  under  discussion  is  not  contrary  to  any  theory  of  the  tariff, 
but  is,  in  fact,  free  trade  that  protects.  As  we  understand  it,  the 
main  justification  of  the  protective  tariff  has  always  been  the  de- 
sirability of  protecting  the  high-priced  labor  of  this  country  against 
the  inferior-priced  labor  of  other  countries.  We  will  show  that  so 
far  as  the  suDJect  under  discussion  is  concerned  such  protection  is  no 
longer  required.  We  maintain  that  our  American  forests  are  now 
so  near  their  ultimate  destruction  that  they  require  protection;  that 
is,  conservation,  and  that  one  potent  way  to  conserve  them  is  to 
broaden  the  source  of  supply  tor  the  immense  American  lumber 
market.  The  only  way  in  wnich  that  supply  can  be  immediately  and 
effectively  broadened  is  by  drawing  on  the  forests  of  other  countries, 
which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  repeal  of  duties  which  restrict 
trade  in  forest  products.  Tleforestation  is  a  matter  of  one  or  two 
or,  perhaps,  three  generations,  and  only  by  drawing  on  the  supplies 
of  other  countries  can  we  widen  our  source  of  suppfy  and  reduce  the 
drain  on  our  own  forests. 

If  there  were  no  timber  in  the  United  States  no  one  would  contend 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  tariff  on  timber.  If  we  are  now  on  the 
verge  of  a  timber  famine,  as  many  authorities,  both  practical  and 
theoretical,  concede,  should  we  not  take  time  by  the  forelock  and  by 
protecting  our  forests  through  legislation  that  will  tend  to  reduce 
the  drain  upon  them,  put  off  the  evil  day? 

First,  then,  we  desire  to  present  some  facts  showing  the  decline  of 
our  forests  and  the  approacn  of  a  timber  famine.  Mr.  B.  S.  Kellogg, 
chief  of  the  Office  oi  Wood  Utilization  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  says,  in  Circular  No.  129,  1907,  that  all  the 
statistics  and  conservative  estimates  indicate  that  our  present  con- 
sumption of  wood  in  all  forms  is  equivalent  to  at  least  100,000,000,000 
board  feet  annually,  and  says  that  one  leading  authority  has  esti- 
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mated  the  total  consumption  of  wood  in  the  United  States  at  150,000,- 
OOOjOOO  board  feet,  jana  this  takes  no  account  of  the  destruction  of 
timber  by  fire  and  natural  causes.  The  total  consumption  of  timber 
for  lumber  alone,  in  1907,  was  40,256,154,000  feet,  according  to  a 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Depsjiment  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
Quoting  Mr.  Kellogg  again : 

The  estimates  of  the  forest  area  of  the  United  States  run  from  600,000,000 
acres  to  700,000,000  acres,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  mider  present  conditions 
the  annaal  growth  does  not  exceed  60  board  feet  per  acre.  This  gives  in  one 
case  a  yearly  increase  of  30,000,000,000  feet  and  in  the  other  case  one  of 
42.000,000,000  feet  In  other  words,  it  appears  that  the  annual  growth  of  our 
forests  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  wood  used  for  lumber  alone.  Consider- 
ing all  the  drainage  upon  the  forests,  the  annual  consumption  of  wood  is  prob- 
ably three  times  the  annual  growth. 

The  estimates  of  standing  timber  in  the  United  States  are  by  no  means  satis- 
factory. The  most  detailed  ones  range  roughly  from  1,400  to  2,000  billion  feet. 
Assuming  a  stumpage  of  1,400  billion  feet,  an  annual  use  of  100,000,000,000  feet, 
and  neglecting  growth  in  the  calculation,  the  exhaustion  of  our  timber  supply 
is  indicated  in  fourteen  years.  Assuming  the  same  use  and  stand,  with  an 
annual  growth  of  40,000,000,000  feet,  we  have  a  supply  for  twenty-three  years. 
Assuming  an  annual  use  of  150,000,000,000  feet,  the  first  supposition  becomes 
nine  years  and  the  second  thirteen  years.  Assuming  a  stand  of  2,000  billion 
feet,  the  use  of  100,000,000,000  feet  and  neglecting  growth,  we  have  twenty  years' 
supply.  Assuming  the  same  conditions,  with  an  annual  growth  of  40,000,000,000 
f^t,  we  have  thirty-three  years'  supply.  With  an  annual  use  of  150,000,000,000 
feet,  these  estimates  become,  respectively,  thirteen  and  eighteen  years. 

There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  the  question.  The  two  leading  kinds  of 
lumber  on  the  market  now  are  southern  yellow  pine  and  Douglas  fir.  The  cut 
of  yellow  pine  is  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  lumber  cut,  and  is  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  at  its  maximum.  Our  minimum  and  maximum  estimates  of  yellow  pine 
stumpage  are  130,000,000,000  and  800,000,000,000  feet.  The  present  rate  of 
cutting  wiU  exhaust  the  supply  in  about  ten  years  in  the  first  case,  and  in 
twenty-five  years  in  the  second  case,  neglecting  annual  growth,  which  is  rapid 
with  old-field  pine  and  slow  with  long-leaf  pine.  The  largest  estimate  of  the 
stand  of  Douglas  fir  is  360,000,000,000  feet.  This  means  a  sev^i^  years'  sup- 
ply at  the  present  rate  of  cutting,  neglecting  annual  growth.  As  it  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  cut  will  more  than  double  within  a  few  years,  the  outlook  is 
that  there  will  be  comparatively  little  Douglas  fir  left  in  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years.  The  case  of  Douglas  fir  now  is  closely  parallel  to  that  of  white 
ptiie  in  the  Lake  States  thirty  years  ago,  and  there  is  much  reason  for  believing 
that  the  supply  of  fir  outside  of  the  national  forests  thirty  years  hence  will 
be  as  limited  as  that  of  white  pine  now. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Long,  a  lumberman,  in  an  address  in  January,  1908, 
before  the  Southern  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association,  after  a 
very  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  white  and  Norway  pine  of  the  Lake 
States,  the  yellow  pine  of  the  South,  and  the  Pacific  coast  timber, 
predicted  that  withm  ten  years  the  Lake  States  would  probably  play 
no  larger  part  in  the  lumber  supply  of  this  country  than  did  poplar 
at  that  time.  As  to  the  life  of  ue  southern  yellow  pine,  he  predicted 
that  eighteen  ^ears  would  find  it  cutting  no  great  figure  in  the  lumber 
supply.  Takmg  white  pine,  yellow  pme,  and  Pacific  coast  timber 
all  together,  he  estimated  that  the  life  of  all  was  forty-one  years. 
That  IS  a  practical  lumberman's  estimate. 

In  a  paper  on  forest  conserration  presented  at  the  conference  on 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources  in  Washington  last  May,  Mr. 
Long  reviewed  his  prediction  and  said  that  so  far  as  the  supply  of 
timber  in  the  Lake  States  and  that  of  southern  yellow  pine  was  con- 
cerned he  was  more  confident  of  the  correctness  of  his  prediction 
after  the  lapse  of  five  years  than  he  was  when  he  made  it.  He  was 
not  80  sure  as  to  the  supply  of  the  timber  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but 
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said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  total  life  of  the  forest  supplies 
of  the  forests  referred  to  would  vary  five  years  from  the  figure  orig- 
inally ^ven.  As  for  the  idea  that  other  woods  would  take  the  place 
of  leading  species  named,  Mr.  Long  said  that  he  calculated  that  long 
before  any  of  the  woods  in  question  had  been  exhausted  practically 
all  other  woods  in  our  nation — ^that  is,  all  the  other  woods  that  may  l>e 
used  as  substitutes — ^would  have  largely  passed  out  of  use.  Mr.  I^ng 
has  little  faith  that  substitutes  for  wooa  will  curtail  the  demand  for 
lumber.  He  points  out  that  e>ien  in  England,  where  nearly  all  of  the 
lumber  used  is  imported,  the  consumption  per  capita  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum.  In  France  it  mcreases  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent  per  capita,  which  is  also  the  rate  of  increase  in  this 
country. 

Circular  No.  97,  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Kellogg,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  says  that  the  original  stand  of  white  pine,  including 
Norway,  in  the  Lake  States  was  estimated  at  350,00Q,000,000  feet,  and 
that  since  lumbering  began  there,  some  seventy  years  ago,  the  total 
cut  has  probably  not  been  less  than  250,000,000,000  feet  Continuing 
he  says: 

It  is  well  known  that  the  days  of  white  pine  are  rapidly  passing,  and  even 
accepting  the  most  sanguine  estimates  of  the  present  stumpage  it  will,  In  a 
few  years,  cease  to  be  a  large  factor  in  the  timber  supply  of  the  United  States. 
The  present  annual  cut  is  about  3,000,000,000  feet  in  the  Lake  States  and 
1.000,000,000  in  the  other  States.  The  total  is  less  than  half  the  cut  In  the 
Lake  States  alone  in  the  latter  eighties. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers^  As- 
sociation in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  22,  1907,  Secretary  J.  E. 
Ehodes  made  this  striking  statement: 

Since  1805,  248  firms,  representing  an  aggregate  annual  output  of  pine  lum- 
ber of  four  and  one-half  billion  feet,  have  retired  from  business,  due  to  the 
exhaustion  of  their  timber  supply.  Plants  representing  approximately 
600,000,000  feet  capacity  which  sawed  In  1906  will  not  be  operated  in  1907. 

The  white-pine  industry  reached  its  maximum  eighteen  years  ago, 
and  its  output  now  is  less  than  50  per  cent  of  what  it  was  at  that 
time. 

The  amount  of  hard- wood  stumpage  is  very  indefinitely  known,  and 
is  determinable  only  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  scattered  and  un- 
even stands.  It  was  estimated  at  some  435,000,000,000  feet  by  the 
census  of  1880,  at  possibly  800,000,000,000  by  the  census  of  1900. 
and  at  400,000,000,000  by  the  American  Lumberman  in  1906.  What- 
ever the  total  stumpage  may  be,  that  which  is  fit  for  the  saw  is 
rapidly  decreasing,  'flie  hard  wood  cut  in  1900  was  8,634,000,000 
feet.  Four  years  later,  in  1904,  it  had  fallen  to  6,781,000,000  feet 
The  present  annual  cut  of  hard  woods  is  about  5,000,000,000  feet, 
consisting  of  approximately  43  per  cent  oak,  12  per  cent  poplar,  9 
per  cent  maple,  and  lesser  amounts  of  nimierous  other  species.  Here 
we  have  evidently  a  declining  industry. 

In  Circular  No.  116,  by  Mr.  William  Lu  Hall,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  waning  hard-wood 
supply.  He  points  out  that  owing  to  the  decline  of  the  hard- wood 
forests,  Ohio  and  Indiana  have  already  lost  the  main  part  of  their 
hard-wood  manufactures,  and  that  other  States  are  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  industries  dependent  on  hard  woods,  such  as  hard-wood 
lumber  manufactures,  cooperage,  furniture  making,  musical  instru- 
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ments,  vehicle  manufactures,  agricultural  implements,  car  building, 
railroad  ties,  telephone  and  other  poles,  and  house  finishing. 
Continues  Mr.  Hall : 

How  Intensely  the  whole  conn  try  wonld  feel  the  loss  of  its  hard- wood  timber, 
to  an  ample  supply  of  which  it  has  long  been  accustomed,  can  scarcely  be 
realized. 

Without  hard  wood  for  building  pnrposes,  for  railroad  ties,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture,  cooperage,  and  vehicles,  and  for  the  raried  other  uses  to 
which  it  is  put,  we  should  be  in  sad  straits  indeed.  A  general  failure  in  crops 
may  affect  industrial  conditions  for  a  few  years — a  failure  in  the  hard-wood 
supply  would  be  a  blight  upon  our  industries  through  more  than  a  generation. 
The  situation  in  brief  is  this:  We  have  apparently  about  a  fifteen  years'  sup- 
ply of  hard  wood  now  ready  to  cut.  Of  the  four  great  hard-wood  regions,  the 
Ohio  Valley  States  have  been  almost  completely  turned  into  agricultural  States, 
and  the  lake  States  and  the  lower  Mississippi  valley  are  rapidly  following  their 
example. 

In  the  Appalachian  Mountains  we  have  extensive  hard-wood  lands  which  have 
been  culled  and  greatly  damaged  by  fire.  These  are  practically  all  in  private 
hands,  and  while  they  contain  a  large  amount  of  inferior  young  timber,  they 
are  receiving  little  or  no  protection,  and  even  such  young  timber  as  exists  is 
making  but  slight  growth.  Even  if  these  cut-over  lands  be  rightly  managed 
they  can  not  greatly  increase  their  yield  of  merchantable  timber  inside  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  years. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  there  are  lean  years  close  ahead  in  the 
use  of  hard-wood  timber.  There  is  sure  to  be  a  gap  between  the  supply  which 
exists  and  the  supply  which  will  have  to  be  provided.  How  large  that  gap  will 
be  depends  upon  how  soon  and  how  effectively  we  begin  to  make  provision  for 
the  future  supply.  The  present  indications  are  that  in  spite  of  the  best  we  can 
do  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  hard  woods  running  through  at  least  fifteen  yeara 
How  acute  that  shortage  may  become  and  how  serious  a  check  it  will  put  on 
the  industries  concerned  can  not  now  be  foretold.  That  it  will  strike  at  the 
very  foundation  of  some  of  the  country's  most  important  industries  is  unques- 
tionable. This  much  is  true  beyond  doubt,  that  we  are  dangerously  near  a 
hard-wood  famine  and  have  made  no  provision  against  it 

Minnesota  is  the  leading  white-pine  producing  State,  but  even  there 
the  destruction  of  the  forests  has  proceeded  so  rapidly  that  scores  of 
towns  and  cities  that  were  formerly  great  manufacturinff  centers 
have  ceased  to  produce  a  stick,  thus  repeating  the  history  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  lumber  manufacturing  centers  in  Michigan  and  Wiscon- 
sin. Eight  years  ago  the  city  of  Minneapolis  was  the  largest  lumber 
manufacturing  center  in  the  world.  Now,  it  will  scarcely  produce 
800,000,000  feet  of  lumber  within  a  year,  and  it  is  predicted  by  lum- 
bermen that  the  last  sawmill  will  be  abandoned  in  Minneapolis  within 
five  years.  A  friend  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  recently  took 
a  journey  of  200  miles  north  from  Minneapolis,  170  miles  of  which 
was  through  a  region  once  covered  by  one  of  the  finest  white-pine 
forests  the  world  has  ever  known^  and  that  in  all  that  distance  he  saw 
only  10  acres  of  merchantable  pme  timber^  and  that  was  being  pre- 
served as  a  curiosity  by  its  owners,  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. To  cite  another  personal  experience  as  graphically  illustrating 
the  decline  of  the  forests  even  in  the  far  West,  1  will  say  that  on  a 
journey  between  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  a 
distance  of  about  270  miles,  through  the  heart  of  thie  area  covered  oy 
the  ori^nal  forest,  not  a  single  logging  operation  could  be  seen  from 
the  tram. 

Former  Governor  Van  Sant,  of  Minnesota,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  lumber  industry  for  more  than  forty  years,  says  that  once 
there  were  100  sawmills  "below  Minneapolis  on  the  Mississippi  River 
and  north  of  St  Louis,  and  that  to-daj  there  are  only  2  nulls  left, 
and  their  wheels  will  cease  to  torn  withm  another  year. 
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Ten  years  ago  southern  or  Georgia  pine,  on  account  of  its  hardness 
and  coarseness,  was  scarcely  considered  an  article  of  commerce,  its 
uses  being  limited  to  flooring  and  finishing  purposes.  In  1906,  on 
account  of  the  disappearance  of  white  pine  and  other  finer  woods^ 
there  was  eleven  and  one-half  billion  feet  of  yellow  pine  manufac- 
tured into  lumber,  or  30  per  cent  of  the  total  lumber  product  of  that 
year.  The  same  is  largely  true  of  western  fir;  the  increased  produc- 
tion in  the  State  of  Washington  alone  up  to  1906  being  thirteen 
fold  OTeater  than  that  of  1880.  The  total  production  of  lumber  in 
the  United  States  in  1880  was  18,000,000,000  feet,  and  in  1907 
40,000,000,000  feet. 

I  devote  a  good  deal  of  time  to  showing,  the  effect  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests  on  agriculture  and  a  great  many  industries  also, 
and  its  effect  upon  the  climate,  but  those  are  conceded  facts  and  there 
is  no  use  taking  up  your  time  with  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  print  that  portion. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

The  effect  which  the  denudation  of  the  forest  area  has  had  upon  tiie  flow  of 
water  in  our  rivers  and  their  tributaries  is  apparent  to  every  one.  Its  effect 
upon  the  rainfall  is,  however,  not  so  apparent,  and  can  be  determined  only  by 
the  most  careful  scientific  observations.  It,  however,  seems  reasonable  to 
snpiHjse  that  moisture  held  back  in  the  forests  by  moss,  grasses^  leaves,  etc, 
increases  the  amount  of  evaporation  over  that  of  the  same  area  after  being 
bared  by  the  removal  of  the  timber.  The  difference  in  the  amount  of  soil 
washed,  also  between  that  of  a  forest  area  and  the  same  area  with  the  forest 
removed,  is  so  apparent  as  to  need  no  scientific  demonstration.  As  an  argu- 
ment in  support  of  these  two  propositions,  I  quote  liberally  from  writers  of 
known  authority. 

In  the  Canadian  Magazine  of  recent  date  a  well-known  Canadian 
authority  makes  the  following  assertion : 

The  results  from  excessive  denudation  of  mountain  sides  are  too  well  known 
to  require  much  comment.  Thoreau  probably  had  more  than  the  sentimental  in 
his  mind  when  he  deplored  the  ruthless  work  of  the  ax  on  his  New  Bogland 
hills  and  exclaimed  ''Thank  God,  they  can't  cut  down  the  clouds." 

In  southern  Europe,  in  northern  Africa,  and  in  Asia  Minor  large  sections  of 
country,  once  the  most  fruitful  in  the  world,  rich  with  the  products  of  fertile 
soil  and  genial  climate,  are  now  dreary  wastes  and  incapable  of  yielding  safll- 
cient  to  sustain  ev^i  a  scattered  population.  This  deplorable  state  of  afllairs 
has  resulted  from  the  clearing  away  and  destruction  of  the  timber  on  the 
mountain  and  hill  sides.  But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  so  far  afield  for 
examples  of  the  injurious  effects  of  overdenudation,  for  in  many  parts  of  older 
Ontario  and  Quebec  a  water  famine  is  fast  approaching  from  this  cause.  The 
former,  as  has  been  said,  is  rapidly  becoming  a  prairie  province.  Streams  that 
in  early  years  were  comparatively  equitable  in  their  flow  and  perennial  in  char- 
acter are  now  raging  torrents  in  the  early  spring  and  dry  in  the  later  summer 
months.  And  why  is  this?  Simply  because  the  natural  reservoir  has  been 
destroyed.  I  can  not  refrain  in  this  connection  from  quoting  the  very  perti- 
nent remark  of  Captain  Eads  when  he  was  engaged  in  building  dikes  on  the 
lower  Mississippi,  that  he  was  working  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  stream.  Public 
attention  on  this  subject  within  recent  years  has  been  to  a  limited  extent 
awakened  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  necessity  of  taking 
some  steps  to  prevent  future  disaster  has  been  seen. 

Frank  Vrooman,  another  recognized  authority,  makes  the  following 
startling  observations  of  one  particular  flood : 

The  Kansas  River  floods  of  1903  destroyed  (20,000.000  worth  of  property  and 
100  lives.  One  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  on  the  continent,  120  miles  long,  was 
partly  destroyed.  Here  the  rich  soil  was  cut  away ;  there  it  was  covered  with 
sand  6  and  8  feet  deep  over  the  field.    Holes  were  cut  and  lakes  left  bdilnd. 
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Out  of  250,000  acres  of  wonderfnlly  fertile  soil,  10.000  were  completely  de- 
stroyed, 10,000  more  lost  60  per  cent  of  their  valuer  and  the  uncertainty  left 
behind  depreciated  the  value  of  the  whole  yalley. 

A  writer  in  Outing  Magazine  says: 

The  fact  is  that  the  forests  are  intimately  associated  with  the  material  wel- 
fare of  practically  every  Industry  and  every  business  in  the  United  States,  and 
their  preservation  should  therefore  naturally  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  every 
breadwinner  in  America. 

In  the  first  place  the  forests  have  a  direct  and  tremendous  influence  upon 
agriculture  and,  as  I  have  already  said  and  as  you  all  know,  the  farming  in- 
terests of  America  affect  the  entire  country  from  banks  to  cobbler.  The  forests 
are  nature's  reservoirs.  Wherever  they  have  been  cut  away  disastrous  floods 
have  followed  as  an  annual  visitation.  From  a  maufacturing  point  of  view 
the  trees  enter  into  the  commercial  health  of  a  great  many  of  our  States  and 
touch  intimately  every  industry  employing  wood.  Kxhaustion  of  the  hard-wood 
supply  means  the  loss  of  these  industries  to  the  States  in  which  they  are  at 
present  located,  since  it  stands  to  reason  that  such  industries  can  not  exist 
when  the  supply  of  raw  material  has  vanished. 

How  serious^  America  would  feel  the  exhaustion  of  its  hard-wood  timber 
is  difficult  to  reali2se,  especially  since  in  times  past  the  supply  has  been  so  ample 
that  we  have  become  accustomed  to  lavish  use.  Without  hprd  wood  for  build- 
ing purposes,  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  for  railroad  ties,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  all  kinds  of  vehicles,  and  for  cooperage,  not  to  speak  of  telephone 
and  other  poles  or  of  agricultural  implements,  we  certainly  should  be  in  diffi- 
culties. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  failure  of  the  hard-wood  supply  would  more 
seriously  affect  the  industrial  condition  than  the  failure  of  crops,  because  crop 
failure  at  its  worst  would  be  an  affliction  of  one  or  two  years,  whereas  once 
the  wood  supply  fails  there  is  no  restitution  within  a  generation.  Under  exist- 
ing conditions  of  protection  we  have,  it  is  said,  of  hard-wood  timber  lumber 
fit  to  be  cut  only  about  fifteen  years'  supply.  Apart  from  its  value  as  a  future 
hard-wood  supply  station  is  the  additional  and  extremely  important  fkct  that 
the  streams  which  water  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  Appalachian  region  take 
their  rise  in  a  great  many  instances  in  this  range.  Last  year  there  was  an 
illustration  in  a  part  of  this  region  of  what  a  flood  means  in  a  country  where 
the  timber  has  been  cleared,  and  during  every  spring  we  are  given  almost 
daily  evid^ce  of  the  disaster  that  falls  upon  farm  lands  where  the  woodlands, 
which  are  the  natural  reservoirs  of  farm  land,  have  been  clea^^  of  their 
protecting  timber. 

The  most  important  manufacturing  region  of  the  country  is  New  England, 
and  the  majority  of  its  manufacturing  industries  are  dependent,  to  a  large  or 
total  degree,  upon  the  rivers  which  come  from  the  White  Mountains,  in  the 
Appalachian  r^on.  The  five  States  of  New  England  in  1900  contained  63,752 
manufacturers,  with  a  total  capital  invested  of  $1,409,000,000,  and  a  yearly 
output  of  product  worth  $1,600,000,000  and  an  annual  employee  pay  roll  amount- 
ing to  $380,000,000.  Now  consider  that  75  per  cent  of  this  capital  is  dependent 
upon  an  uninterrupted  water  supply,  and  remember  that  the  water  supply,  in 
turn,  is  largely  dependent  on  the  forests  for  its  natural  reservoir. 

As  an  instance  of  the  effect  on  soil  and  agriculture  resulting  fh)m  the  un- 
checked erosion  following  the  destruction  of  the  forests,  take  the  White  and 
Appalachian  mountains,  which  are  described  as  great  lumps  of  earth  mingled 
with  stones.  The  rains  and  snows  wear  them  away,  as  spray  from  a  garden 
hose  would  wear  away  a  lump  of  potter's  clay.  Until  man  destroyed  It,  the 
forest  was  spread  over  them,  breaking  the  rush  of  rain,  carrjring  it  in  funnels 
down  the  trunks  of  trees  or  letting  it  drip  harmlessly  from  the  boughs.  Thickly 
covering  the  ground  was  a  warp  or  woof  of  dead  leaves,  twigs,  boughs,  hi^mus, 
and  a  mat  of  small  green  things  sheltered  by  the  great  trees.  The  very  spirit 
of  the  woods  is  one  of  shade  and  moisture,  mosses,  and  the  slow  overflow  of 
cool  springs.  This  spirit  has  been  changed  by  the  destruction  of  the  forests. 
The  mountains  have  begun  to  dissolve  and  wash  down  upon  the  lowlands.  The 
streams  are  commencing  to  silt  up  with  mud.  The  nap  of  nature's  protecting 
towel  was  the  large  trees.  These  were  taken  by  lumber  companies.  The  pulp 
mills  followed  and  sheared  to  the  ground;  and  then  came  the  farmer,  digging 
up  the  soil  on  the  lower  slopes  with  plow  and  harrow,  so  that  a  few  years  of 
bearing  rain  and  rush  of  freshets  of  snow  water  could  not  fail  to  take  awai 
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the  verj  soil  Itself;  and  where  the  fanner  falls  to  go  runs  the  fire,  flestroytaig 
more  than  man  has  destroyed,  burning  up  the  very  humus  of  the  soU,  killing 
the  little  plants,  baring  the  earth  to  all  the  forces  of  erosion.  The  ineyltable 
result  Is  a  desert. 

Professor  Shaler,  a  conseryatlve  scientist,  who  weighed  bis  words,  states  In 
1896  that  3,000  square  nlilles  of  highlands  south  of  Pennsylvania  had  been 
destroyed  for  human  use  and  Its  very  soil  carried  down  to  the  lowlands  and 
the  sea,  and  that  arable  and  forestable  lands  were  then  being  lost  at  the  rate 
of  100  square  miles  a  year.  Every  year  since  then  this  leprosy  of  destruction 
has  spread  more  and  more  rapidly.  In  passing  to  the  lowlands  the  soil  covers 
up  the  rich  bottoms  with  sterile  detritus,  and  In  reaching  the  sea  it  has  to  be 
rolled  along  the  beds  of  navigable  rivers,  destroying  their  navigability.  With 
no  forest  to  hold  back  the  waters  every  year  the  floods  grow  worse.  This  world 
is  as  large  as  It  ever  will  be.  We  can  not  make  It  one  Inch  larger,  but  we  can 
destroy  its  usefulness  by  abuse.  Civilized  people  should  be  ashamed  to  do  tbla;^ 
and  yet  we  who  call  ourselves  civilized  are  wasting  titils  planet  on  which  we 
live  at  the  rate  of,  perhaps,  200,000  square  miles  annually— land  which  our 
children  may  so  bitterly  need. 

In  this  connection  it  is  sufficient  to  merely  refer  to  the  floods  of  the 
Ohio  River  valley,  which  within  the  past  five  or  six  years  are  esti- 
mated to  have  damaged  property  in  that  Valley  to  the  extent  of  lOO 
million  dollars.  It  is  omy  necessary  to  mention  the  great  floods  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and  countless  other  streams. 

Even  the  practical  lumberman,  whose  interests  are  centered  so 
largely  in  the  destruction  of  the  forests  without  regard  for  the  future, 
conceaes  the  danger  that  threatens  a  f  orestless  land. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Long,  the  lumberman  previously  quoted,  says  in  one  of 
his  addresses: 

It  is  conceded  also  that  forests  aid  much  in  the  utilization  of  our  rainfall,  as 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees  and  the  accumulation  of  humus  and  leaf  mold 
resist  the  compacting  effect  of  the  rain  drops,  and  hence  the  soil  Is  kept  loose, 
allowing  the  water  to  readily  percolate.  This  covering  of  the  loose  litter,  twlga, 
etc.,  absorbs  and  holds  back  the  precipitation,  preventing  Its  disappearing  rap- 
idly by  surface  drainage,  goes  largely  into  the  ground,  and  as  a  subsoil  or  un- 
derground drainage,  reajjpears  in  the  form  of  springs,  which,  being  gradually 
fed  by  percolation  from  above,  themselves  feed  rivulets  or  streams  of  i)erennial 
character.  The  snows  of  winter  melt  more  gradually  in  forest-covered  areas, 
giving  more  time  for  the  water  resulting  therefrom  to  soak  into  the  ground  and 
pass  off  through  the  springs.  The  streams  fed  from  such  sources  have  a  con- 
tinuous supply  to  be  used  for  Irrigation  or  such  other  purposes  as  man  may 
require. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  forest  lands  have  been  denuded  the  rainfall 
passes  rapidly  away,  and  its  resulting  effect  is  not  long  felt  or  seen  excepting 
by  the  filling  of  the  channels  of  the  stream  by  silt,  sand,  and  gravel  washed 
from  above,  and  the  result  of  the  waters  having  spread  over  the  adjacent  low- 
lands, destroying  crops,  improvements,  live  stock,  and  sometimes  even  the  Uvea 
of  the  Inhabitants.  It  is  not  unusual  in  some  sections  for  the  fertile  valley 
lands  to  be  destroyed  by  gravel,  stones,  and  debris  carried  and  deix)8ited  by 
the  waters. 

Water  power  exerted  through  electrical  energy,  and  In  operation  In  so 
many  industries,  is  impossible  without  constant  and  uniform  water  supply, 
and  this  can  not  be  had  except  along  streams  whose  headwaters  have  an  ade- 
quate protection  of  forest  covering,  otherwise  the  erosion  of  the  soil  soon  fills 
the  reservoirs  and  waters  running  unobstructed  on  the  surface  converge  In 
great  torrents,  carrying  logs  and  debris  of  ail  kinds,  surging  irresistibly  through 
the  river  valleys,  taking  with  it  dams,  gates,  power  plants,  and  destroying  what 
it  can  not  carry  away. 

Originally  the  rivers  and  even  the  rather  small  water  courses  of  our  country 
were  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  navigable.  Their  channels  were  deep,  their 
waters  mostly  clear  and  free  from  sediment  and  silt.  At  the  present  time, 
owing  to  the  deforestation  of  the  lands  along  their  banks  and  especially  of  their 
headwaters,  the  breaking  up  of  the  sod  and  the  loosening  of  the  soil  consequent 
upon  settlement  and  cultivation  of  crops,  these  channels,  formerly  deep^  have 
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been  In  some  Instances  entirely  filled,  everywhere  rendered  more  shallow,  nntll 
water  transportation  has  ceased  and  river  navigation  has  become  almost  obso- 
lete on  rivers  which  were  once  teeming  with  commerce. 

We  have  it  upon  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Writ  that  a  thousand  years  before 
Christ  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  was  the  seat  of  large  cities  having 
an  extensive  maritime  commerce.  The  mountain  region  bordering  east  and 
west,  extending  for  many  miles  Inland,  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest  com- 
prising the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  fir,  and  the  sandalwood,  covering  an  area  of 
3,500  square  miles.  The  inhabitants  of  Sidon  were  largely  engaged  in  cutting, 
hewing,  and  shipping  timbers  from  the  forests  of  Lebanon,  and  the  seat  of  Sidon 
was  a  great  market  and  its  citizens  skilled  axmen    *    *    *. 

These  forests  have  all  been  destroyed,  with  no  renewal  thereof,  and  with  their 
destruction  disappeared  the  fertile  soil.  The  rain-bearing  clouds  still  float 
above  the  mountains  of  Syria,  but  they  pass  on  over  the  bare  and  heated  rocks, 
and  the  brooks  and  small  streams  of  Palestine  no  longer  exist,  and  throughout 
Syria  stone  furnishes  the  only  material  for  building  and  wood  is  as  precious  As 
silver. 

May  it  not  be  true  that  the  destruction  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  was  in  great  part 
In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  these  forests,  which  has  rendered  that 
country  a  barren  desert,  supplying  a  scan^  sustenance  to  the  sparse  popula- 
tion— its  beauty,  its  fertility,  its  usefulness  gone?  So  the  physical  geographers 
assure  us.      ^ 

In  "  Sinai  and  Palestine,''  by  Dean  Stanley,  an  authoritatiye  record, 
appears  the  following: 

The  countless  ruins  of  Palestine,  of  whatever  date  they  may  be,  tell  us  at  a 
glance  that  we  must  not  judge  the  resources  of  the  ancient  land  by  its  present 
depressed  and  desolate  state.  They  show  us  not  only  that  Syria  might  support 
tenfold  its  present  population,  and  bring  forth  tenfold  its  present  product,  but 
that  it  actually  did  so.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  question  which  eastern  trav- 
elers so  often  ask  and  are  asked  on  their  return,  "  Can  these  stony  hills,  these 
deserted  valley,  be,  indeed,  the  land  of  promise,  the  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey?** 

The  effect  and  influence  of  forests  on  the  climate,  health,  and  water  condi- 
tions of  the  country  is  evidenced  by  the  chronicles  of  the  Mosaic,  the  Roman, 
and  Greek  writers,  and  many  of  their  far-seeing  priests  prevented  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests  The  consecration  of  groves  to  religious  uses  and  to  various 
mythological  rites  connected  with  them  is  an  evidence  of  the  reverence  the 
ancients  had  for  forests.  Homer  calls  the  mountain  woodlands  the  "habita- 
tions of  the  gods,  in  which  the  mortals  never  felled  the  trees,  but  where  they 
fell  from  age  when  their  time  had  come,"  and  in  his  tree  and  woodland  nymphs 
originating  in  springs,  he  suggests  the  intimate  relation  of  forests  and  springs. 

Aristotle,  in  his  "  National  Economy,"  points  out  that  an  assured  supply  of 
accessible  wood  material  is  one  of  the  **  necessary  conditions  of  the  existence  of 
a  city." 

Mr.  Knappen.  Almost  all  of  the  countries  of  antiquity  suffered  from 
the  destruction  of  their  forests.  So  it  was  with  Mesopotamia,  now  one  of 
the  most  sterile  countries  in  the  East  and  once  famed  for  its  fertility. 
Greece  tells  a  similar  story.  Sicily,  one  of  the  granaries  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  is  now  entirely  deforested  and  crop  failures  are 
conmion.  In  modem  times  parts  of  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Aus- 
tria, parts  of  Denmark,  par^  of  France  have  suffered  sorely  from 
the  loss  of  their  forests.  China  has  done  nothing  to  preserve  its 
forests,  while  Japan  has  preserved  69  per  cent  of  its  total  area  for 
forests,  with  results  in  the  two  countries  that  are  strikingly  dis- 
similar. The  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States  says 
that  estimates  of  the  duration  of  our  forests  are  inevitably  misleading. 

The  lowest  estimate  reached  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  timber  now  standing 
in  the  United  States  is  1,400  billion  feet,  board  measure;  the  highest,  2,000 
billion.  The  present  annual  consumption  is  approximately  100,000,000,000  feet, 
while  the  annual  growth  is  but  a  third  of  the  consumption,  or  from  30,000,000,- 
000  to  40,000»000,000  feet    If  we  accept  the  hirger  estimate  of  the  standing 
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timber,  2,000  bUUoD  feet,  and  the  larger  eetlmate  of  the  annnal  growth,  40,000,- 
000,000  feet,  and  apply  the  present  rate  of  oonsomption,  the  resolt  shows  a 
pro! table  duration  of  our  supplies  of  timber  of  not  more  than  thirty-three  years. 
The  flgnres  cited  are,  howeyer,  snfllciently  reliable  to  make  it  certain  that  the 
United  States  has  already  crossed  the  verge  of  a  timber  famine  so  severe  that 
its  blighting  effects  will  be  felt  in  every  household  in  the  land.  The  rise  in  the 
price  of  lumber  which  marks  the  opening  of  the  present  century  is  the  beginning 
of  a  vastly  greater  and  nK>re  rapid  rise  which  is  to  come.  We  must  necessarily 
begin  to  suffer  from  the  scarcity  of  timber  long  before  our  supplies  are  com- 
pl4*tely  exhausted.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  there  is  no  foreign  source  from 
which  we  can  draw  cheap  and  abundant  supplies  of  timber  to  meet  a  demand 
per  capita  so  large  as  to  be  without  parallel  in  the  world,  and  that  the  suffering 
which  will  result  from  the  progressive  failure  of  our  timber  was  but  faintly 
foreshadowed  by  the  recent  temporary  scarcity  of  coal. 

.  Mr.  Pinchot  thus  admirably  sums  up  what  the  destruction  of  the 
forests  means: 

What  will  happen  when  the  forests  fkil?  In  the  first  place,  the  business  of 
lumbering  will  disappear.  It  is  now  the  fourth  greatest  industry  in  the  United 
States.  All  forms  of  building  industries  will  suffer  with  it,  and  the  occupants  of 
houses,  offices,  and  stores  must  pay  the  added  cost.  Mining  will  become  vastly 
more  expensive;  and  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  mining  there  must  follow  a 
corresponding  rise  in  the  price  of  ooal,  iron,  and  other  minerals.  The  railways, 
which  have  as  yet  failed  entirely  to  develop  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the 
wooden  tie  (and  must,  in  the  opinion  of  their  best  engineers,  continue  to  fail), 
will  be  profoundly  affected  and  the  cost  of  transportation  will  suffer  a  corre- 
sponding increase.  Water  power  for  lighting,  manufacturing,  and  transportation, 
and  the  movement  of  freight  and  passengers  by  inland  waterways,  will  be 
affected  still  more  directly  than  the  steam  railways.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
with  or  without  irrigation,  will  be  hampered  by  the  increased  cost  of  agricul- 
tural tools,  fencing,  and  the  wood  needed  fbr  other  purposes  about  a  farm. 
Irrigated  agriculture  will  suffer  most  of  all,  for  the  destruction  of  the  forests 
means  the  loss  of  the  waters  as  surely  as  night  follows  day.  With  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  producing  food,  the  cost  of  food  itself  will  rise.  Commerce  in  goieral 
will  necessarily  be  affected  by  the  difficulties  of  the  primary  industries  upon 
which  it  depends.  In  a  word,  when  the  forests  t&U,  the  daily  life  of  the  average 
citizen  will  inevitably  feel  the  pinch  on  every  side.  And  the  forests  have  already 
bef^un  to  fall,  as  the  direct  result  of  the  suicidal  policy  of  forest  destruction 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  allowed  themselves  to  pursue. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  a  speech  delivered  last  spring,  summed  up 
the  part  that  the  forest  plays  in  the  life  of  a  nation  very  well  in  the 
following  passages: 

The  great  industries  of  agriculture,  transportation,  mining,  grazing,  and,  of 
course,  lumbering,  are  each  one  of  them  vitally  and  immediately  dependent 
upon  wood,  water,  or  grass  from  the  forest.  The  manufacturing  industries, 
whether  or  not  wood  enters  directly  Into  their  finished  product,  are  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  less  dependent  upon  the  forests  than  those  whose  connection  with  it  is 
obvious  and  direct  Wood  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  material  structure  upon 
which  civilization  rests;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  always  that  the  immense 
increase  of  the  use  of  iron  and  substitutes  for  wood  in  many  structures,  while 
it  has  meant  a  relative  decrease  in  the  amount  of  wood  used,  has  been  accom- 
panied by  an  absolute  increase  in  the  amount  of  wood  used.  More  wood  is  used 
than  ever  before  in  our  history.    •    •    • 

When  wood,  dead  or  alive,  is  demanded  in  so  many  ways,  and  when  this 
demand  will  undoubtedly  increase,  it  is  a  fair  question,  then,  whether  the  vast 
demands  of  the  future  upon  our  forests  are  likely  to  be  met  You  are  mighty 
poor  Americans  if  your  care  for  the  well-being  of  this  country  is  limited  to 
hoping  that  that  well-being  will  last  out  your  own  generation.  No  man  here 
or  elsewhere  is  entitled  to  call  himself  a  decent  citizen  if  he  does  not  try  to 
do  his  part  toward  seeing  that  our  national  policies  are  shaped  for  the  advan- 
tage of  our  children  and  our  children's  children.  Our  country,  we  have  faith 
to  believe,  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  its  growth.  Unless  the  forests  of  the 
United  States  can  be  made  ready  to  meet  the  vast  demands  which  this  growth 
will  inevitably  bring,  commercial  disaster,  that  means  disaster  to  the  whole 
country,  is  inevitable. 
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If  the  present  rate  of  foreet  destraction  Is  allowed  to  continue,  with  nothing 
to  offset  it,  a  timber  famine  in  the  future  is  inevitable.  Fire,  wasteful  and  de- 
structive forms  of  lumbering,  and  the  legitimate  use,  taken  together,  are 
destroying  our  forest  resources  far  more  rapidly  than  they  are  being  replaced. 
It  is  difficult  to  Imagine  what  such  a  timber  famine  would  mean  to  our  resources. 
And  the  period  of  recovery  from  the  injuries  which  a  timber  famine  would 
entail  would  be  measured  by  the  slow  growth  of  the  trees  themselves.  Re- 
niomber  that  you  can  prevent  such  a  timber  fkmine  occurring  by  wise  action 
taken  in  time;  but  once  the  famine  occurs,  there  la  no  possible  way  of  hurry- 
big  the  growth  of  the  trees  necessary  to  relieve  it 

We  contend  that  legislation  which  will  permit  us  to  draw  on  the 
forest  supplies  of  other  countries  is  one  form  of  ^'  wise  action  " 
demanded  Dv  the  situation  that  confronts  us.  But  without  look- 
ing to  the  ruture  we  already  find  the  effects  of  the  decadence 
of  our  forests  in  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  price  of  timber 
or  stumpage.  Bulletin  No.  77,  issued  by  the  Agriculaural  De- 
partment, gives  some  interesting  and  astounding  figures  as  to  the 
increased  yalue  of  stumpage  in  recent  years.  According  to  these 
facts,  based  on  more  thw  1,500  reports,  white  pine  in  the  last 
eight  years  has  increased  in  value  from  $3.66  per  thousand  feet  to 
$8.09;  yellow  pine,  from  $1.12  to  $3.16;  Douglas  fir,  from  77  cents  to 
$1.44;  cedar,  from  $1.32  to  $4.63;  hemlock,  from  $2.56  to  $4.51; 
spruce,  from  $2.26  to  $5.49.    These  are  averages.    In  some  cases  white- 

£ine  stumpage  was  found  to  be  worth  $20  per  thousand  feet;  in 
[ichigan  it  nuiff»3  from  $5  to  $18  per  thousand  feet;  in  Minnesota, 
from  ^  to  $12.  Timber  lands  that  were  almost  worthless  a  few  years 
ago  have  rapidly  attained  great  value.  Mr.  John  L.  Kaul,  a  southern 
lumberman,  sajs  that  already  the  ffrowin^  scarcity  of  long-leaf  pine 
and  steadily  mcreasing  demand  for  it  have  led  lumbermen  who 
aojuired  stumpage  at  50  cents  per  thousand  now  to  quote  it  in  their 
opinion  worth  $2.50  to  $3.50,  and  they  believe  that  in  twenty  years  it 
will  have  a  value  of  at  least  $10  per  thousand,  and  he  remarks  sig- 
nificantly :  ^  This  probable  rise  in  the  value  of  stumpage  is  the  obvious 
reason  for  the  existence  of  companies  which  hold  large  timber  tracts 
but  do  not  operate  them."  Actually  large  tracts  of  southern  timb^ 
have  been  sold  at  $5  per  thousand. 

The  value  of  this  stumpa^  held  by  the  speculative  companies  is  of 
course  enhanced  by  the  tariff  on  lumber.  The  ownership  of  timber 
is  passinjB;  largely  into  the  hands  of  great  corporations  or  aggregations 
of  individuals  and  corporations,  who  perceive  that  an  increase  in  its 
value  is  a  mathematical  certainty  wim  the  supply  so  reduced  as  it 
is  already.  It  is  common  talk  among  lumbermen  that  three 
interests  now  control  one-fifth  of  all  the  standing  merchantable 
timber  in  the  United  States.  Manj  of  the  holders  of  timber 
have  acquired  their  property  at  insignificant  figures  and  have 
seen  them  rise  in  value,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  carefully  pre- 
pared data  of  the  Government,  from  100  to  300  per  cent  in  eight  years, 
and  with  the  probability  that  this  rate  of  increase  will  continue  in 
the  near  future.  Yet  doubtless  many  owners  of  such  already  hand- 
somely remunerative  properties  will  appear  before  your  committee 
and  arffue  against  the  repeal  of  the  lumber  tariff.  Not  content  with 
what  the  limitations  of  nature  and  the  demands  of  society  are  doing 
for  them,  thejr  insist  on  what  amounts  to  a  subsidy  from  the  Gov- 
ernment— ^and  a  suteidy  for  what?  A  subsidy,  a  premium,  on  the  de- 
struction of  our  remaining  foresta 
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A  few  great  corporations  or  aggregations  of  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals now  control  an  immense  proportion  of  the  remaining  forests 
of  the  United  States.  One  of  these,  the  great  Weyerhaeuser  group, 
is  said  to  have  produced  more  than  fifty  mfllionaires,  and  if  we  are  to 
l)elieve  Mr.  N.  W.  McCleod,  president  of  the  National  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  the  bulk  of  these  fortunes  must  have  arisen 
from  the  ownership  of  larse  bodies  of  timber  rather  than  from  manu- 
facture, and  he  predicts  that  this  condition  will  continue.  We  may 
say,  then,  that  tne  fifty  millionaires  of  the  Weyerhfieuser  group  owe 
their  fortunes  rather  to  the  acquirement  and  holding  of  stumpage 
than  to  the  profit  arising  from  the  manufacture  of  lumber. 

To  illustrate  the  enormous  profits  that  are  thus  possible  it  is  worth 
while  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Weyerheeusers  some  eight 
years  ago  purchased  from  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  vast  tracts 
of  timber  lands  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  a  price  fixed  by  rumor  at 
about  15  cents  per  thousand  feet,  and  to-aay  this  same  timber  is 
valued  by  the  owners  at  about  $3  per  thousand.  Here  is  a  profit  of 
2,000  per  cent,  and  yet  these  interests  will  probably  think  Uiemselves 
aggrieved  if  the  tariff  is  removed  from  forest  products. 

A  well-known  western  lumberman  has,  in  recent  years,  acquired 
650,000  (estimated)  acres  of  sugar  and  yellow  pine  in  northern 
California,  estimated  to  carry  16,000,000,000  feet  of  timber.  Most 
of  this  timber  can  be  manufactured  within  ten  years  at  a  profit  of 
$10  per  thousand,  and  some  of  it  can  be  manufactured  at  that  profit 
now.  The  timber  and  the  land  on  which  it  stands  has  been  acquired 
at  a  cost  probably  not  exceeding  $4,000,000  and  the  property  is  now, 
or  soon  will  be,  worth  $150,000,000.  This  gentleman  is  opposed  to 
the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  forest  products,  and,  identifying  his  indi- 
vidual interest  with  those  of  the  forests,  he  opposes  the  repeal  of  the 
tariff  in  order  to  protect  the  forests. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  our  lumbermen  have  confused  pro- 
tection of  the  forests  and  excessive  profits  arising  from  the  *Mm- 
carned  increment"  of  their  forests,  which  are  two  vitally  different 
things. 

These  illustrations  are  cited  in  no  mean-spirited  enmity  to  lum- 
bermen. Lumbering  is  one  of  our  chief  industries.  It  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  host  of  men  and  its  great  captains  take  high  rank  in 
the  roll  of  those  admirable  leaders  of  industry  whose  careers  are  the 
pride  of  the  nation.  Unlimited  abuse  has  been  heaped  upon  them 
tor  doing  what,  under  the  conditions  prevailing,  they  could  not  but 
do,  but  we  have  now  come  to  a  time  when  national  welfare  offei-s 
some  considerations  that  are  paramount  to  those  advanced  by  the 
lumber  industry.  If  we  are  to  accept  the  opinions  of  the  authorities, 
the  industry  under  present  conditions  will  become  extinct  within  a 
generation,  and  its  decline  is  certain  in  the  near  future.  Any  course 
that  tends  to  decrease  the  pressure  on  our  forests  will  prolong  the  ex- 
istence of  the  lumber  industry. 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  lumber  in  recent  years  consequent  upon 
the  decreasing  available  supply  is  a^  matter  of  such  common  knowl- 
edge that  little  emphasis  need  be  laid  on  it  here.  Suffice  to  say  the 
reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  show  that  from 
1809  to  1906,  only  seven  years,  yellow-pine  lumber  increased  77  per 
cent  in  price;  Douglas  fir,  63  per  cent;  white  pine,  54  per  cent;  cedar, 
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86  per  cent;  western  pine,  44  per  cent;  maple,  80  per  cent;  sugar 
pine,  31  per  cent;  tamarack,  80  per  cent.  These  figures  are  based  on 
average  values  per  thousand  of  all  grades  of  timber.  The  increase  in 
some  qualities  of  lumber  has  been  vastly  neater,  and  if  we  go  back 
to  1893  and  come  down  to  1907  we  will  find  that  in  some  cases  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  lumber  has  been  almost  200  per  cent.  Re- 
duced to  dollars  these  percentages  of  increase  amount  to  $7.54  per 
thousand  for  yellow  pine ;  $5.53  per  thousand  for  Douglas  fir ;  $5.66 
per  thousand  for  white  pine;  $5.33  per  thousand  for  hemlock ;  almost 
%4:  for  sugar  pine;  nearly  $7  for  tamarack;  about  $4  for  cedar;  and 
about  $8  for  oak. 

Just  think  what  these  figures  mean  to  those  who  build  houses  of 
wood.  The  man  who  built  a  house  of  wood  in  1907  paid  almost  half 
as  much  again  as  in  1899  and  probably  at  least  twice  as  much  as  in 
1893. 

The  purpose  of  the  tariff  is  to  foster  industries  and  increase  the 
industrial  well-being  of  our  people  by  making  imported  goods  pay  a 
customs  tax  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  their  production  and 
that  of  similar  goods  made  in  this  country.  The  tariff  was  not  im- 
posed with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  exhaustion  of  our  natural  re- 
sources ;  neither  was  it  intended  to  protect  the  enjoyment  of  natural 
monopolies.  The  ownership  of  timber  in  this  country  is  now  prac- 
tically a  natural  monopoly.  Timber  can  be  replaced,  but  the  time 
required  is  so  long  that  considering  the  interests  of  one  generation 
the  supply  is  fixed.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  timber;  every  year 
it  grows  less  in  extent,  and  is  more  and  more  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  owners.  Does  Congress 
wish  to  protect  this  monopoly  of  a  great  natural  resource — mind  you, 
protect  the  monopoly,  which  is  not  protecting  the  resource,  but  is 
rather  protecting  the  speculative  profits  of  the  monopolists.  We  take 
it  Congress  is  not  concerned  in  protecting  this  interest.  It  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  protection  of  ionerican  labor  and  second- 
arily with  seeing  that  conditions  are  not  so  altered  that  the  American 
manufacturer  can  not  profitably  compete  with  the  foreigner. 

As  for  wages,  American  labor  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  effects 
of  free  lumter.  The  only  considerable  present  source  of  supply  for 
lumber  and  other  forest  products  that  can  be  or  have  been  grown  in 
the  United  Stetes  is  Canada.  There  was  a  time  when  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  in  Canada  was  very  much  lower  than  in  the  United 
btates,  out  that  was  before  the  present  era  of  industrial  activity  and 
settlement  in  Canada,  which  has  brought  the  standard  and  cost  of 
living  and  wages  in  that  country  to  as  high  and  in  some  parts  a 
higher  plane  than  prevails  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  collect  data  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  wages  paid  and  the  cost  of  production  in  the  lumber  industry  in 
the  United  Stetes  and  Canada.  There  is  some  oriental  labor  em- 
ployed in  the  western  Canadian  mills  on  account  of  the  lack  of  white 
lalK)r,  but  while  the  rate  of  wages  per  man  to  the  oriental  is  some- 
what lower  than  to  tho  white  man  for  the  corresponding  work,  the 
superiority  and  efficiency  of  the  white  man  makes  his  labor  cheaper 
in  the  aggregate.  The  data  atteched  to  our  brief  show  that  wages 
in  western  Onterio  and  western  Canada  are  fully  as  high  and  in  some 
cases  higher  than  in  middle  and  western  United  Stetes  mills. 
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I  took  the  trouble  to  write  to  a  number  of  manufacturers  in  British 
Columbia  and  asked  them  if  they  employed  oriental  labor,  and,  if  so, 
how  it  compared  in  actual  cost  with  white  labor.  Their  answer, 
without  exception,  was  that  they  employed  oriental  labor  because  it 
was  the  only  labor  to  be  had  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  white  labor; 
that  in  some  cases  they  had  to  pay  the  oriental  almost  the  pay  of  a 
white  man,  who,  as  a  rule,  is  very  much  superior;  that  they  would 
much  prefer  white  laborers  if  they  could  ^t  them  at  the  prevailing 
price  lor  white  men  in  British  Columbia  or  in  Washington. 

As  for  white  labor,  I  have  a  mass  of  figures  which  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  now  unless  you  desire  it,  but  it  can  be  safely  stated  that 
white  labor  is  actually  paid  better  wages  in  British  Columbia  than 
in  Washington  or  Oregon,  and  I  am  very  willing  and  glad  to  produce 
the  figures.  .  ^    ^ 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  statistics  as  to  the  comparison  of 
the  prices  of  labor  in  British  Columbia  and  Oregon? 

Aft*.  Kkappen.  Yes,  sir.    I  intend  to  submit  them  in  a  brief. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Knappbn.  As  for  the  protection  of  the  manufacturer,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  cheap  labor,  since  that  no 
longer  exists  in  Canada.  In  the  second  place,  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, equipment,  and  general  operation  in  Canada  is  higher  in  that 
part  of  Canada  most  Rkely  to  compete  extensively  with  our  lumber- 
men than  in  the  States,  so  that  on  that  side  of  production  thef  manu- 
facturer is  protected  by  existing  conditions.  The  data  appended  to 
our  brief  show  that  in  British  Columbia  logging,  which  by  law  must 
be  carried  on  with  white  labor,  paid  from  $3  to  $6  per  day,  costs  10 
to  30  per  cent  more  than  in  the  United  States ;  that  the  coi^  of  mills, 
general  machinery,  and  equipment,  including  logging  equipment,  is 
more  by  about  30  per  cent.  As  to  profits,  the  Canadian  mill  owner 
is,  perhaps,  satisfied  with  smaller  profits  than  the  American.  On 
that  account  there  might  be  somewhat  less  profit  in  good  times  to 
the  American  manufacturer  if  the  tariff  on  lumber  were  repealed. 
The  only  other  item  entering  into  the  problem  is  that  of  the  cost 
of  stumpage.  As  was  stated  before^  we  do  not  think  that  Congress 
desires  to  protect  the  owner  of  American  stumpage  on  the  book  prices 
he  puts  on  his  stumpage  as  it  increases  in  value  from  year  to  year. 
The  manufacturer  who  owns  stumpage  may  have  to  reduce  the  price 
charged  to  his  stumpage  on  his  books  in  order  to  show  a  book  profit, 
but  mat  is  a  matter  of  bookkeeping  and  of  calculation  of  values.  It 
does  not  affect  the  actual  cost  ox  manufacture. 

As  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned  your  committee  should  be  on 
guard  against  testimony  tending  to  show  that  the  lumber  industry, 
especially  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  even  now  in  great  straits  and  there- 
fore actually  reauires  protection.  We  are  just  emerging  from  a 
period  of  general  business  depression  lasting  more  than  a  year  in 
which  naturally  the  demand  for  lumber  has  not  been  strong.  In 
the  case  of  the  Pacific  coast  lumbermen  the  case  was  complicated  by 
an  increase  in  railway  rates  and  a  prior  car  shortage  that  almost 
amounted  to  a  breakdown  of  the  transportation  systems.  Your  at- 
tention is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  mills  in  British  Columbia  have 
been  passing  through  just  as  severe  a  trial  as  that  of  their  fellows  to 
the  south.  At  one  time  last  year  practically  all  of  the  mills  in  the 
Province  were  shut  down,  and  those  mills,  it  should  be  noted,  whil« 
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safferiii|[  from  prey  ailing  business  conditions  equally  with  the  Ameri- 
can mil^,  had  no  protection  for  rough  lumber  in  their  domestic  terri- 
tory. The  mills  m  the  mountain  rc^ons  of  British  Columbia  rely 
chiefly  for  their  market  on  the  prairie  Provinces  of  Albert  and  Sas- 
katchewan and  those  markets  are  open  to  their  competitors  on  the 
south. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  there  is  now  a 
considerable  ajgitation  in  Canada  looking  to  the  imposition  of  a  re- 
taliatory tarin  on  American  lumber.  This  a^tation  is  opposed  bj  the 
consuming  population  of  Canada,  especially  m  the  western  Provinces, 
and  is  not  likely  to  succeed,  but  if  the  Canadian  government  thinks 
it  wise  to  consider  the  interests  of  its  consuming  population  as  affected 
by  lumber-tariff  legislation,  may  it  not  be  that  it  is  worth  while  for 
oar  Government  to  make  a  similar  point  of  view? 

The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  though  our  forests  are 
bein^  rapidly  depleted  and  many  of  our  lumbermen  oppose  tariff  leg- 
islation that  will  tend  to  admit  to  our  consumers  the  products  of 
foreign  forests,  they  themselves  are  freely  exporting  our  forest  prod- 
ucts.^ They  are  exporting  not  only  to  countries  which  have  no  forests 
and  impose  no  duties  on  lorest  products,  but  they  are  actually  export- 
ing immense  quantities  of  lumber  to  countries,  such  as  Canada  and 
Mexico,  which  have  great  forests  upon  which  our  markets  rightly 
should  be  drawing.  According  to  the  official  statistics,  our  lumber- 
men exported  to  Canada  during  the  last  fiscal  year  nearly  $10,000,000 
worth  of  lumber  and  other  wood,  while  $3,632,713  worth  was  ex- 
ported through  ports  on  the  Mexican  frontier. 

In  fact,  it  IS  noteworthy  that  we  export  to  Canada  now  about  half 
as  much  value  of  forest  products  as  we  import  therefrom.  Our  total 
exports  of  forest  products  now  exceed  in  value  $126,000,000,  and  a 
large  portion  of  this  is  presumably  in  competition,  and  successful 
competition,  in  foreign  markets  with  the  Canadian  product.  The 
United  States  is  in  fact  the  leading  exporting  lumber  nation  of  the 
world. 

In  this  connection  I  would  call  attention  to  the  competition  of  our 
west  coast  mills  in  Washington  and  Oregon  with  those  of  British 
Columbia  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  This  is  shown  in  detail  in 
appended  figures,  but  I  will  here  merely  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  export  trade,  shipping  in  tree  competition  to  the  same 
markets,  the  mills  of  Washington  and  Oregon  increased  their  exports 
from  181,000,000  feet  in  1896  to  363,000,000  feet  in  1907,  while  those 
of  British  Columbia  increased  their  exports  in  the  same  period  from 
41,000,000  to  67,000,000  feet,  the  increase  in  the  former  being  nearly 
200  per  cent  and  in  the  latter  about  56  per  fcent.  If  our  mills  can 
compete  successfully  with  those  of  British  Columbia  in  the  foreign 
trade,  what  have  tney  to  fear  from  them  in  the  domestic  market? 
Certainly  not  disastrous  competition. 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that  while  the  values  of  lumber  per  thou- 
sand of  the  domestic  product  increased  68  per  cent  from  1899  to  1907, 
the  corresponding  increase  of  imported  lumber  was  76  per  cent,  which 
tends  to  Siow  that  external  conditions  have  not  tended  to  cheapen 
lumber  while  United  States  conditions  were  tending  to  liigher  prices, 
and  suggest  possibilities  of  successful  competition  on  the  part  of  our 
manufacturers. 
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Mr.  FoBDNET.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  now,  or  do  you  prefer  to 
finish? 

Mr.  Knapfen.  I  have  only  a  little  more  to  say  and  would  prefer  to 
finish. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  finish  first. 

Mr.  Knapfek.  It  is  British  Columbia  competition  that  most  dis- 
turbs our  lumbermen.  We  have  considered  the  cost  of  manufacture  in 
that  connection.  As  to  the  supply  of  timber,  the  Pacific  Lumber 
Trade  Journal  estimates  the  stumpage  of  British  Columbia  at 
160,000,000,000  feet  as  compared  with  225,000,000,000  for  Oregon; 
196,000,000,000  for  Washington;  180,000,000,000  for  California;  and 
100,000,000,000  for  Idaho  and  Montana.  Thus,  according  to  the  offi- 
cial or^n  of  the  Pacific  coast  lumbermen,  the  amount  ox  commercial 
timber  in  British  Columbia  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  that  in  our 
Northwestern  and  Coast  States. 

Indeed,  so  freely  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturers, so  illegitimately  did  our  manufacturers  exploit  the  Cana- 
dian market  that  the  Canadian  government  thought  it  wise  to  adopt 
what  is  known  as  the  "  antidumping  law."  This  law  was  aimed  at 
the  practice  of  exporting  lumber  ana  other  products  from  the  United 
States  to  Canada  and  selling  them  there  at  a  lower  price  than  it  was 
sold  for  at  home.  In  other  words,  our  lumber  manufacturers  for 
years  deliberately  sold  their  surplus  lumber  product  in  Canada  at 
reduced  prices  while  maintaining  exorbitant  prices  at  home. 

One  probable  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would  be  cheaper 
lumber  to  the  consumer,  either  absolutelv  or  relatively,  compared 
with  what  he  would  otherwise  be  compelled  to  pay  in  the  future. 
While  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  tnat  Canadian  lumber  can  be 
laid  down  in  the  United  States  at  such  prices  as  to  disastrously  afifect 
the  profits  of  the  American  manufacturer,  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
otrcred  somewhat  cheaper  on  account  of  the  cheaper  stumpage  and 
that  it  increases  the  source  of  supply  and  thus  widens  the  buyer's 
coini)etitive  market  will  undoubtedly  benefit  the  consumer.  With 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia  mountain  points,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Ontario  mills  added  to  the  sources  of  lumber  supply,  the  buyer  wiU 
undoubtedly  have  a  better  opportunity  to  get  a  favorable  price  to 
himself  than  he  has  now  with  fewer  markets  m  which  to  buy.  There 
will,  therefore,  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  consumer.  With  this 
competition  the  prices  of  lumber  will  not  tend  to  advance  so  rapidly 
as  the  years  go  by;  consequently  the  pressure  upon  our  American 
forests  will  be  somewhat  relieved  and  their  destruction  will  not  pro- 
ceed so  rapidly  as  at  present. 

As  to  the  fiscal  side  of  the  question,  the  revenues  the  Government 
receives  from  the  duties  on  lumber  are  not  in  the  aggregate  very 
large,  being  in  1907,  for  example,  $1,853,158.30,  though  on  wood  and 
manufactures  thereof  it  amounted  to  $4,385,038.59. 

To  sum  up  the  effects  of  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  forest  products 
as  we  see  it,  it  would  not  be  at  all  adverse  to  the  interests  of  labor, 
would  not  disturb  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturer,  would  benefit 
the  consumer,  and  check  the  inroads  on  our  American  forests. 

Not  being  an  expert  in  this  matter,  I  have  invited  a  number  of 
lumbermen  to  appear  before  your  committee  and  give  testimonv  on 
the  subject  of  comparative  wages,  cost  of  production,  prices  of  lum- 
ber, prices  of  stumpage,  and  other  points  bearing  on  this  question, 
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all  tending  to  show  that  as  lumbermen  they  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  lumber. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  represent  myself,  I  represent  the  National  Forest 
Conservation  League,  and  I  believe  I  represent  the  sentiment  of  a 
great  many  people. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  What  is  the  National  Forest  Conservation  League 
that  you  represent? 

Mr.  Knappen.  It  consists  very  largely  of  myself. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  what  I  thought.     [Lauchter.] 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  started  in  and  organized  the  league  a  month  ago, 
because  I  saw  that  this  subject  was  coming  up  and  I  thought  there 
would  be  the  same  criticism  that  has  already  appeared,  that  the  con- 
sumers would  not  be  represented. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  tried  to  induce  me  to  join  the  league? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  wrote  to  every  Congressman. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  say  that  the  coast  conditions  would  not  be 
affected  by  removing  the  tariff,  and  you  say  that  some  of  the  manu- 
facturers are  now  making  $10  a  thousand  profit? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Where  is  there  a  concern  on  the  coast  making  $10 
a  thousand  profit? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  can  not  name  any  concern  on  the  coast  now. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  think  anybody  else  can.  Do  you  know  any- 
body who  can? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  did  not  say  that  there  were  concerns  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  you  not  state  that  they  were  making  $10  profit 
now? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  did  say  that  in  California  I  believed  there  was 
certain  timber  that  could  at  the  present  time  be  sold  at  a  profit  of  $10. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  making  a  speech  before  a  committee  which 
is  to  act  upon  this  matter,  and  what  you  believe  and  what  you  know 
are  two  different  things. 

Mr.  Knappen.  That  is  quite  right  and  for  that  reason  I  cited 
practical  lumbermen  to  back  me  up  m  some  of  these  things. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  you  not  state  that  American  lumber  was  selling 
cheaper  in  Canada  than  here? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Can  you  name  a  firm  who  is  doing  that  or  a  single 
shipment? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  will  call  a  witness  who  will  do  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  All  right.  You  sav  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  will 
conserve  the  forests  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  it  will  lessen  the  drain. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  kind  of  lumber  comes  in  competition  with 
American  lumber,  high  or  low  grade? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Both. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  bulk  of  the  lumber  which 
comes  in  competition  with  the  American  lumber  from  Canada  is  low- 
grade  lumber? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  high-grade  lumber  has  a  market 
anywhere  in  the  world,  either  from  Canada  or  the  United  States,  a 
better  market  than  the  low  grade? 
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Mr.  Knappbk.  I  believe  that  is  so. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  What  percentage  of  the  product  of  the  log  is  low 
grade? 

Mr.  Knappbn.  Twenty  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  40  per  cent! 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Have  you  ever  manufactured  lumber! 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  I  would  take  my  own  judgment  in  preference 
to  yours. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  wish  you  would  ask  that  question  of  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  will  appear  in  support  of  my  contention. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  Canada  is  seeking  a  market  in  the 
United  States  for  low-^ade  lumber? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Certamly ;  as  well  as  other  lumber. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  low-grade  foreign  lumber  came  into  our  markets 
and  reduced  the  price,  do  you  not  know  that  it  would  not  have  a  tend- 
ency to  conserve  the  forests,  but  that  the  American  lumberman  would 
also  be  obliged  to  leave  a  little  higher-grade  lumber  in  the  woods 
than  he  does  now ! 

Mr.  Knappen.  That  would  depend  on  how  much  came  in.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  low-grade  lumber  coming  in  wouM  have  any  effect 
on  the  situation. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  did  from  1893  to  1896. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  that  it  is  hard  to  draw  inferences  from  the 
statistics  of  that  period,  because  of  the  confusion  arising  from  the 
business  depression  that  then  prevailed. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  was  certainly  confusing  to  the  manufacturer.  I 
was  in  the  business  then.  ^ 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  it  is  hard  to  draw  inferences  from  statistics. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  40  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  product  is  low  grade 
and  Canada  can  find  a  good  market  for  her  better  grades — ^and  she  is 
looking  to  the  United  States  for  a  dumping  ground  for  those  low 
grades — ^if  those  low  grades  are  brought  into  competition  with  the 
lumber  in  the  United  States  it  would  not  have  a  tendencv  to  compel 
the  lumbermen  of  the  United  States  to  leave  in  the  woods  Uieir  low 
grades. 

Mr.  Knappen.  That  is  your  opinion  as  a  lumberman. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  have  been  in  the  lumber  business  ever  since  I  was 
a  boy  and  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Knappbn.  Not  being  a  lumberman,  I  can  not  undertake  to  dis- 
pute your  statement  on  that  subject  I  would  like  to  have  you  dis- 
cuss that  question  with  the  practical  men. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  will  discuss  that  question  with  any  man  on  earth 
and  flay  him  in  a  minute.  [Laughter.]  Do  you  know  what  price 
the  lumbermen  are  getting  for  their  lumber  at  the  mill  where  fiiey  are 
manufacturing  it  in  the  South;  Mississippi,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Knappen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  making  a  profit  or 
whether  they  are  selling  the  lumber  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  suppose  they  are  selling  it  at  a  profit.  I  can  not 
state  from  knowledge  of  actual  mill  figures. 
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Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  am  in  the  manuf  actaiing  business  in  the  South,  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  I  know  that  lumber  is  selling  at  the 
mill,  the  product  of  tne  W,  all  grades,  for  less  than  $13  a  thousand. 
How  mudi  do  jrou  think  me  manufacturer  makes  out  of  that?  Do 
you  know  what  it  costs  to  manufacture  in  the  South? 

Mr.  Knappen.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Then  you  are  not  competent  to  judge  whether  the 
Southerner  is  making  any  mone;j^  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  1  do  not  think  you  should  follow  that  line  of 
examination,  Mr.  Fordney. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  The  witness  has  made  a  positive  statement  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  reflects  upon  the  lumber  business.  He  is  in  favor  of 
removing  the  duty,  and  I  want  to  know  where  he  gets  his  informa- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  stated  that  the  witness  was  not  com- 
petent. It  is  all  right  to  show  that  by  your  questions,  but  I  do  not 
think  your  opinion  should  go  into  the  nearinff. 

Mr.^KNAPPBN.  As  a  rule,  I  Quoted  my  authority. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  stated  tnat  there  were  three  concerns  in  the 
United  States  which  control  one-third  of  the  timber  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Knapfbn.  That  is  an  estimate;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  What  firms  are  they? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  had  in  mind  the  Weyerhaeuser  group,  the  T.  B. 
Walker  group,  and  the  C.  A.  Smith  group. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Their  holdings  are  all  on  the  Pacific  coast,  practi- 
cally, are  they  not? 

Mr.  Knappen.  No;  I  think  they  have  large  holdings  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Do  you  know  how  many  acres  of  land  or  how  many 
mills  those  three  firms  own? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  made  a  rough  calculation  from  data  gathered 
from  other  lumbermen,  and  that  made  up  a  total  of  about  one-third 
of  fourteen  hundred  billion  feet,  which  is  the  minimum  estimate  of 
timber  in  the  United  States. 

[Mr.  Knappen  stated  later  that  he  would  like  permission  to  change 
his  original  statement  from  one-third  to  one-fifth.] 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Did  you  take  it  from  any  Government  report? 

Mr.  Knappen.  There  is  none  available. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  I  saw  a  statement  made  by  a  gentleman  who  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Government  which  stated  that  Weyerhaeuser 
owned  32,000,000  acres  in  the  State  of  Washington.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  the  correctness  of  that  statement? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  I  should  say  it  was  incorrect.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  that  much. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Do  you  think  there  is  that  much  timber  in  the  whole 
State? 

Mr.  Knappen.  The  area  of  Washington  is  about  77,000  square 
miles,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Fordnet.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Knappen.  That  would  only  figure  up  somewhore  between  forty 
and  fiftv  million  acres  in  the  whole  Stete.  I  do  not  think  32,000,00i6 
acres  of  that  is  good  forest  land. 
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Mr.  FoRDNET.  No.  You  stated  that  you  had  learned  that  the  con- 
sumption of  timber  in  forest  products  was  about  150,000,000,000  feet 
annually;  where  did  you  get  tnat  estimate? 

Mr.  Kkappek.  From  the  official  bulletins  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Forestry  Service. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  It  is  my  information  that  there  are  less  than  50,000,- 
000,000  feet 

Mr.  Knapfbn.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  entire  wood  products? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  All  lands  of  forest  products. 

Mr.  Knapfen.  You  know  the  official  statistics  show  over  40,000,- 
000,000  feet  for  1907  of  lumber  alone.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  other 
wood  OToducts  would  amount  to  more  than  100,000,000,000  feet 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  think  that  is  wrong.  You  stated  that  the  condi- 
tion on  the  Pacific  coast — ^in  Oregon  and  Washington,  as  I  take  it — 
was  affected  by  the  rise  in  freight  rates! 

Mr.  Knapfen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  has  been  no  rise  in  freight 
rates  in  the  last  two  years! 

Mr.  Knapfbn.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  The  railroad  companies  threatened  to  raise  the  rates, 
but  ttiey  did  not  do  it 

Mr.  Knapfen.  They  issued  the  order  and  then  there  was  a  long 
period  of  litigation. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  rate  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  now! 

Mr.  Knapfen.  I  believe  it  was  45  cents.  That  has  been  changed  in 
some  way  by  a  railroad  technicality  which  I  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand. They  have  changed  the  limit  of  distances  on  that  rate,  or 
perhaps  a  similar  rate  which  has  been  substituted  for  it  That  exact 
matter  can  be  easily  cleared  up  by  other  witnesses  here. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  quoted  Mr.  Long  as  a  manufacturer  and  as  one 
being  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber! 

Mr.  Knapfen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  Mr.  Lonff  do  you  refer  to! 

Mr.  Knapfen.  I  think  it  is  i&.  Long,  of  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  He  is  a  Democrat  and  free  trader! 

Mr.  Knapfen.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  Democrat  or  not,  but 
he  is  not  a  free  trader  on  lumber. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  is  a  free  trader  on  lumber! 

Mr.  Knapfen.  No.  In  the  paper  from  which  I  quoted  he  dis- 
tinctly argues  against  the  repeal  of  the  lumber  duties. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Long  is  a  very  large  dealer  in  lumber! 

Mr.  Knapfen.  I  believe  he  is.  I  am  not  very  well  informed  as 
to  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  as  good  as  the  average  Sepublicant 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Knapfen.  I  ^ess  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  lumberman  in  the  United 
States  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  a  market  at  a  reasonable 
price  for  his  low-grade  lumber! 

Mr.  Knapfen.  I  understand  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  has  an  open  market  for  his  high  grades  and  gets 
a  fair  price  for  them! 

Mr.  jBZnafpbn.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  FoRDNET.  With  free  trade  with  Canada  and  Mexico,  his  great- 
est difficulty  would  be  still  further  increased  by  more  competition 
in  the  low  grades  and  not  any  in  high  grades? 

Mr.  Kkapfen.  I  think  the  competition  would  also  be  increased  in 
hi^h-grade  lumber. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  know  from  experience  that  the  western  coast 
lumberman  right  now  leaves  25  per  cent  of  the  product  of  the  forest 
in  the  woods  because  the  grade  is  so  low  that  there  is  no  profit  in  it 
to  market  it,  and  if  you  bring  the  Canadian  cheap-grade  lun  her 
into  competition  that  he  will  be  compelled  to  leave  a  greater  por- 
tion in  the  woods. 

Mr.  Knappek.  I  understand  that  lumbering  in  British  Columbia 
is  carried  on  under  very  much  the  same  conditions  as  in  Washington, 
and  what  you  say  of  the  Washington  lumberman  leaving  25  per 
cent  in  the  woods  would  also  apply  to  the  British  Columbia  lumber- 
man. My  understanding  is  so  far  as  the  low  grades  are  concerned, 
that  there  is  no  sreat  fear  of  the  importation  of  low  grades  of 
British  Columbia  lumber. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  You  have  stated  the  difference  regarding  the  in- 
crease of  foreign  shipments  between  the  United  States  ana  Canada, 
and  that  it  was  greater  in  proportion  from  the  United  States  than 
from  Canada.  Is  that  not  due  to  the  fact  that  Canada  can  not  find  a 
market  for  her  low  grades  of  lumber  and  that  therefore  her  indus- 

%has  not  thrived  as  the  industry  has  in  the  United  States  ? 
[r.  Knappen.  The  figures  I  quoted  referred  only  to  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  therefore  they  eliminate  the  low-grade  item  very  largely. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  It  applies  to  British  Columbia? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Please  repeat  your  question. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  You  stated  that  the  increase  of  shipments,  both 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  was  so  much — you  have  given 
the  amount — ^and  stated  that  the  increase  from  the  United  States 
was  greater  than  that  from  British  Columbia,  as  we  will  call  it! 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Is  not  that  due  to  the  fact  that  British  Columbia 
has  no  protective  tariff  now  as  to  low  grades,  and  for  that  reason  her 

Production  has  not  increased,  as  compared  with  the  increase  of  tiie 
rnited  States! 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  think  so.  British  Columbia  at  present  does 
not  produce  a  very  large  amount  of  lumber  altogether.  The  cut  in 
British  Columbia  last  year  was  475,000,000  feet,  and  in  normal  times 
there  is  a  rattling  good  market  in  the  rapidly  populating  prairie 
provinces  which,  I  should  say,  is  keeping  ahead  oi  tne  production  in 
British  Columbia. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Don't  you  think  that  by  removing  the  duty  on  the 
lower  grade  she  would  enjoy  a  better  market  in  the  United  States 
than  she  does  now  f 

Mr.  Knappen.  As  I  said  before,  the  conditions  of  production  being 
similar  in  Washington  and  British  Columbia,  as  you  pointed  out,  I 
do  not  think  it  enters  into  the  calculation,  as  they  waste  25  per  cent 
in  the  woods. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  think  they  would  leave  it  in  the  woods? 

Mr.  E[kappbn.  I  tnink  they  would,  just  as  the  Washington  lum- 
bermen do. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  That  is  alL 
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Mr.  BouTBLL.  You  stated,  Mr.  Knappen.  with  s<»ne  defiree  of  con- 
fidenoe  on  your  part  that  the  repeal  of  tnis  duty  would  benefit  to 
some  degree  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  Whom  do  you  hold  to  be  the  consumer! 

Mr.  Knappen.  The  buyer  of  lumber. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  have  coined  for  my  own  convenience  the  term 
"  ultimate  consumer,"  the  man  who  finally  uses  the  lumber.  Have 
you  any  idea  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  would  benefit  the  ultimate 
consumer? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  assume,  allowing  somebody  to  be  benefited,  that 
the  ultimate  consumer,  as  vou  state,  would  ultimately  get  his  share. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Take  the  history  of  a  white  pine  tree  m  the  Cana- 
dian forest  Through  what  hands  does  that  go  to  reach  a  box  manu- 
facturer, say,  in  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Of  course  I  can  not  answer  that  question  from 
actual  knowledge  of  the  trade.  I  can  just  give  you  the  inference 
that  any  fairly  well-informed  man  might  have  or  might  give.  I  sup- 
pose the  tree  would  be  manufactured  at  some  lumber  mill  in  Canada, 
and  that  the  lumber  would  be  bought  by  an  importer  or  wholesaler 
on  this  side  of  the  line,  and  by  hini  in  turn  be  sold  to  the  retailer. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  we  would  have,  first,  the  owner  of  the  tree, 
who  saws  it  into  boards;  second,  an  American  importer;  and  third, 
to  follow  out  the  illustration  which  I  have  adopted,  an  American  box 
manufacturer,  and  say  he  is  a  maker  of  starch  boxes,  who  sells  them 
to  the  starch  maker,  and  the  starch  maker  sells  the  package  to  the 
jobber,  and  the  jobber  sells  it  to  the  retailer,  and  you  and  I  are  the 
ultimate  consumers,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  American  people. 
Now  there  are  six  hands  through  whom  the  product  of  that  tree 
passes.  Now,  of  course,  it  can  not  be  claimed  that  this  $2  is  automat- 
ically renounced  by  the  owner  of  the  tree.  He  will  try  to  get  his 
benefit,  will  he  not? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  He  will  try  to  eet  his  benefit  unless  the  Canadian  is 
different  from  other  people,  ana  so  on  down  the  line;  so  that  when 
you  speak  of  the  benefit  to  the  consumer  you  speak  of  the  American 
purchaser  of  the  starch! 

Mr.  Knappen.  No;  I  not  only  refer  to  him,  but  I  really  had  in 
mind  the  ultimate  consumer  as  well. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  That  is,  the  purchaser  of  the  box  of  starch? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes.    In  that  case  he  would  be  the  man. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  You  think  the  difference  would  work  out  all  along 
the  line? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir.  But^  in  the  illustration  you  cite  it  would 
not  amount  to  much  in  the  packing  box. 

Mr.  Boutell.  In  our  attempt  to  help  the  consumer  in  the  modifica- 
tion or  repeal  of  these  duties  we  should  look  at  the  benefit,  if  we  can, 
which  it  would  bring  about  to  the  ultimate  consumer — ^the  man  who 
uses  it.  Now,  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  by  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
there  is  an  automatic  renunciation  of  all  that  duty  by  the  originator 
of  the  article — ^the  owner  of  the  tree.  He  is  not  goinc;  to  give  it  up. 
He  is  going  to  get  all  the  benefit  he  can,  and  the  wholesaler  is  going 
to  get  all  he  can. 

Knappen.  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that,  in  considering  the  benefit  to  the  consumer, 
we  have  got  to  consider  that  it  may  ^o  through  from  two  to  six  hands, 
all  of  whom  may  get  their  share  of  uie  profit. 

Mr.  Knappbn.  I  think  so.  I  think  you  cited  an  extreme  case  in 
the  case  of  the  packing  box  that  goes  through  six  hands,  but  the 
principle  would  apply. 

Mr.  BotTTELL.  Yes;  the  principle  would  apply,  so  that  by  looking 
at  the  question  of  repeal  or  duty  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ulti- 
mate consumer,  we  have  got  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
there  are  other  hands  through  which  it  passes,  although  it  may  not 
be  six. 

Mr.  Knaffen.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Now  one  other  point,  in  reference  to  the  question  of 
conservation,  and  I  may  say  I  was  very  much  interested  in  that  fea- 
ture of  your  paper  as  well  as  in  the  other  discussion.  I  never  have 
noticed  m  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent,  to  mv  recol- 
lection^ a  single  frame  house  or  a  single  house  with  wooden  shingles, 
and  with  this  rise  in  the  price  of  lumber  and  this  general  tendency 
which  now  exists  for  preserving  our  forests  and  natural  resources, 
have  you  thought  at  all  of  our  possibility  of  supplanting  in  a  measure 
a  frame  for  the  exterior  of  a  house  with  the  brick,  stone,  or  concrete 
and  the  use  of  tiles,  and  what  the  comparative  cost  would  be? 

Mr.  EInappen.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  gone  into  that  question  of 
comparative  cost,  but  I  have  considered  those  factors  as  entering  into 
the  problem  of  lumber  consumption,  and  I  know  that  even  in  so  old  a 
civiUzation  as  they  have  in  France,  where,  as  you  say,  they  have 
learned  to  economize  in  lumber  and  have  substituted  other  things  for 
it — even  there,  with  all  their  economy,  they  are  increasing  their  annual 
use  of  lumber  10  per  cent  per  capita.  It  is  the  same  in  this  as  in  many 
other  things.  A  new  article  is  used  for  something,  but  immediately 
there  are  other  new  uses  for  the  old  article,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  many  substitutes  for  lumber  that  have  been  introduced  and  are 
being  introduced  will  absolutely  affect  the  demand,  though  they  will 
relatively,  but  I  believe  that  the  demand  will  actually  increase  from 
year  to  year,  as  it  has  done  heretofore. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  certainly  will  unless  we  stop  it.  Would  not 
the  substitution  in  this  country,  to  as  large  an  extent  as  it  has  been 
substituted  in  Europe,  of  stone  and  brick  and  terra  cotta  and  tiling 
for  the  exterior  of  houses  make  an  enormous  difference  in  the  demand 
for  high-class  lumber? 

Mr,  Knappbn.  It  would,  relatively,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
cause  us  to  decrease  the  use  of  lumber.  To  make  my  meaning  plain, 
lifter  that  was  done  I  do  not  believe  that  ten  years  from  now  we  would 
be  using  less  lumber  than  we  are  using  to-day,  though  we  might  be 
using  less  lumber  per  capita. 

Mr.  Boittell.  You  have  looked  into  the  (}uestion  in  Canada  and 
Mexico.  Have  you  looked  into  the  competition  that  may  come  from 
the  West  Indies,  where,  I  understand,  there  is  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  hard  wood  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  not  looked  into  that 
subject 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  The 
gentleman  who  examined  you  from  the  other  side  of  the  table  asked 
you  questions  from  the  standpoint  of  protection.    I  want  to  ask  you 
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questions  from  my  standpoint  I  am  not  a  protectionist  and  do  not 
believe  in  a  protective  tariff,  but  I  do  believe  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Government  ought  to  be  raised  by  taxes  levied  on 
goods  imported  into  this  country.  Now,  from  that  standpoint  I 
want  to  ask  you  this:  Is  there  importation  of  logs  into  this  country 
free  of  duty  now? 

Mr.  EInappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Under\n'ood.  Comparatively  few  logs,  less  than  a  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  logs,  were  imported  in  1907? 

Mr.  Enappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  why  there  was  not  a  larger  amount 
of  Canadian  logs  imported  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Knappen.  One  reason  that  would  contribute  to  that  is  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  Canadian  provinces  have  either  prohibited  the 
export  of  logs  taken  from  the  government  lands  or  else  have  imposed 
a  discriminating  tax  upon  those  logs. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Tliat  is  just  what  I  was  coming  to.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  reason  why  the  importation  of  Canadian  logs  into  this 
country  has  been  limited  is  because  when  this  Government  removed 
the  duty  from  logs  either  the  provinces  or  the  Canadian  government 
placed  an  export  tax  on  logs,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  when 
this  country  clapped  a  duty  of  $2  a  thousand  on  lumber  the  provinces 
retaliated  by  putting  not  an  export  tariff,  but  an  export  tax,  on  logs 
cut  from  crown  lands. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  no  difference,  there  is  no  distinction,  be- 
tween a  tariff  and  a  tax  of  that  kind.  It  was  a  tax  or  a  tariff,  which- 
ever you  choose  to  call  it,  that  prevented  the  importation  of  logs  into 
this  country? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  revenue  that  was  originally  derived 
from  the  tax  on  logs,  instead  of  going  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  goes  into  the  treasury  of  the  provinces  or  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment. Now  I  want  to  ask  this  question :  Suppose  we  were  to  re- 
move the  present  tax  on  sawed  lumber  in  order  to  conserve  our  re- 
sources and  preserve  our  forests.  Would  not  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment do  with  sawed  lumber  just  exactly  what  they  did  with  logs — 
put  an  export  tax  or  export  duty  on  sawed  lumber,  and  the  tax  would 
go  into  the  Canadian  treasury  instead  of  going  into  our  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  cost  to  the  consumer  here  would  be  the 
same? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  you  to  give  your  reasons  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  Knappen.  The  reason  I  make  that  statement  is  that  in  Canada 
the  lumber-manufacturing  industry,  in  a  country  where  manufactures 
are  not  very  extensively  developed  as  vet,  is  a  very  powerful  industry 
and  has  a  great  deal  to  do,  as  the  lumber  industry  of  this  country  has 
to  do,  with  the  shaping  of  legislation.  I  think  that  that  influence 
would  be  great  enough  to  prevent  the  Canadian  government  from  im- 
posing an  export  tariff,  even  if  it  were  considered  by  the  Canadian 
government  a  desirable  thing  to  do. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  It  was  not  great  enough  to  prevent  their  putting 
that  export  tax  on  logs. 

Mr.  Kkappen.  Notice  that  I  said  "  lumber-manufacturing  indus- 
try." The  log^r  and  the  owner  of  logs  and  the  lumber  manufacturer 
in  that  case  might  have  conflicting  interests. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think,  then,  that  if  we  removed  the  tax  on 
lumber  absolutely  ti^e  Canadian  government  would  leave  it  free 
trade  and  not  put  on  an  export  taxf 

Mr.  Knappbn.  I  do  believe  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  anything  except  your  own  opinion  to 
warrant  that  statement  f    Have  you  investigated  it  ? 

Mr.  £[nappen.  I  have  talked  with  Canadian  lumbermen,  and  I 
know  they  will  vigorously  oppose  such  a  movement,  and  I  know  that 
they  do  not  think  it  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask.  Have  you  any  wit- 
nesses that  you  expect  to  introduce  here  who  have  considered  that 
particular  question  i 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  are  their  names? 

Mr.  £[napfen.  I  think  that  Mr.  Scanlon  and  Mr.  Lynch  and  Mr. 
'Rogers  are  competent  to  testify  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Mr.  Knappen,  you  stated  that  the  price  of  southern 
lumber  had  increased  77  per  cent  in  a  given  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  figure,  but  I  think  that 
was  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  that  is  true,  the  price  on  southern  lumber  was 
then  around  $17.    It  is  pretty  low  now  when  it  is  only  $13  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  The  figures  are  not  my  figures. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  That  was  in  1880,  I  think. 

Mr.  Knappen.  Those  figures  were  taken  from  the  pamphlets  issued 
by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Government.  They  are  not  collected 
from  private  sources. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  stated  also  that  from  1880  down  to  date  the 
production  of  lumber  in  the  State  of  Washington  had  increased  thir- 
teen-fold? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  1880  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
especially  those  two  States,  were  supplying  a  very  large  amount  oi 
lumber  east  of  the  Missouri  Biver? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  that  the  industry  in  the  State  of  Washington 
was  really  in  ite  infancy  and  just  starting  up! 

Mr.  Knappen.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Knappen,  will  you  ask  your  people  who  are  here  if 
any  of  them  have  in  their  pockete  the  present  price  liste  at  which 
agents  are  supplying  lumber  throughout  the  country  ?  If  so,  I  would 
like  to  have  a  copy. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  will  ask  them  about  that 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  your  statement  will  be  more  than  sustoined  by 
such  prices.  Now,  the  first  question  asked  was,  "  Whom  do  you  rep- 
resent! "  You  recognize  the  fact  that  you  do  not  have  te  represent 
anybody  but  yourself  as  an  American  citizen  in  coining  before  this 
committee  t 
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Mr.  Knapfbn.  Yes ;  and  I  thank  you  for  that  suggestion.  I  noticed 
a  statement  in  the  pai>er  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Payne,  the  chairman, 
to  the  effect  that  American  citizens  are  welcome  here,  and  I  think  that 
is  a  sufficient  justification  for  me  to  be  here,  even  if  I  represent  nobody 
but  myself. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  I  made  no  reflection  on  you  whatever.^  I  asked  you, 
when  you  said  you  represented  a  certain  association,  if  it  were  not 
yourself,  and  you  admitted  you  were  the  whole  association. 

Mr.  E[nappen.  I  was  perhaps  oyerfrank  in  that  statement 
[Laughter.]  I  mean  I  think  I  did  myself  an  injustice.  I  would  like 
to  giye  you  the  names  of  our  official  personnel,  if  that  is  at  all  per- 
tinent 

Mr.  FoRDNiBT.  Not  at  all ;  not  at  all,  sir.  I  only  wanted  to  know 
what  interest  you  represented.  Everybody  is  welcome,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  you  here  and  to  get  better 
acquainted  with  you. 

Mr.  Kkappen.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Knappen,  in  this  question  that  Mr.  Boutell  asked 
you,  which  you  answered,  about  the  ultimate  consumer,  it  is  not  prob- 
able.that  the  Canadian  miller,  if  that  is  a  proper  term^  and  the  whole- 
saler and  the  retailer  could  manage  to  absorb  all  of  this  $2,  is  itt 

Mr.  Knappen.  Did  you  say.  Isn't  it  probable  they  would? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  said,  is  it  not  probable  that  they  would  not? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  they  would  not  be  able  to  manage  it 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  not  tiie  competition  haye  something  to  do  with 
holding  the  prices  down  until  the  American  and  Canadian  lumber- 
men would  haye  time  enough  to  form  a  new  combination?  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Knappen.  You  can  not  tell  what  a  lumberman  will  do. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  But  they  would,  in  the  nature  of  things,  haye  to  take 
a  little  time  to  get  up  a  trust  that  would  coyer  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  would  they  not?  [Laughter.]  In  that  brief  breathing 
spell  the  consumer  would  get  a  little  adyantage  in  this  shaving  off  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  that  much  is  certain. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  if  they  did  not  succeed  in  getting  up  this  inter- 
national combine  tiie  consumer  would  get  his  pro  rata  share  of  this 
$2  difference? 

Mr.  Boutell.  Is  there  an  international  lumber  trust  now? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  belieye  there  is. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  that  there  is  not  at  the  present  time  any  combi- 
nation between  American  and  Canadian  lumbermen? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  it  is  a  rather  peculiar  coincidence  that  they  all  sell 
at  the  same  price,  is  it  not?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Boutell.  Haye  you  any  idea  that  on  the  repeal  of  this  duty 
there  would  be  this  calamity  mat  Mr.  Clark  suggests,  of  a  combina- 
tion between  the  American  and  the  Canadian  lunmermen  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  That  is  a  possibility,  of  course. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Then,  by  repealinc  flie  tariff,  we  would  get  a  greater 
trust  than  before — ^an  international  instead  ox  a  nationid  one? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Mr.  Clark  hB»  suggested  the  defense. 
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Mr.  FosDNBT.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  a  given  market  Canadian  and 
American  wheat  men  sell  wheat  at  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Kkappen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  But  Uiat  is  no  sign  of  a  combination,  is  it,  in  itself? 

Mr.  Knappek.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  this  Question  for  the  benefit  of  Brother 
Fordney:  Do  not  these  big  handlers  of  wheat  fix  the  price  to  the 
farmer,  and  the  farmer  has  got  to  take  that  or  not  take  anything? 
Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Knappbn.  The  farmer  is  offered  a  fixed  price  for  his  wheat. 
Whether  a  combination  of  buyers  has  fixed  the  price,  or  whether  the 
operation  of  conditions  has  done  it,  it  is  a  fact  that  every  farmer  out 
of  a  million  is  offered  the  same  price  on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now^  another  question:  Would  not  the  wonderful 
sameness  of  prices  m  lumber  products  suggest  to  you  at  least  that 
there  was  "  a  gentlemen's  agreement "  in  keeping  up  the  prices  of 
lumber? 

Mr.  KxAPPEN.  Yes;  it  would  make  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  There  are  ''  gentlemen  "  in  Minneapolis,  are  there 
not? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  When  the  prices  are  going  up,  those  dreams  are  very 
delightful? 

Im*.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  in  answer  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clark]  asked  you  about  the  elevator 
man,  as  vou  may  put  it,  wno  fixes  the  price  to  the  producer.  I  am 
not  an  elevator  man  or  a  yard  dealer.  I  am  talking  from  a  manu- 
facturer's standpoint.  I  am  in  the  place  that  the  farmer  is  in  the 
market  in  the  case  he  speaks  of,  and  not  in  the  place  of  the  elevator 
man,  and  every  producer  of  forest  products  is  exactly  in  the  same 
position  that  me  farmer  is  in  with  respect  to  the  elevator  man  as 
compared  with  the  yard  dealer. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Mr.  Knappen,  you  said  that  a  great  deal  of  land  for 
a  long  distance  about  Minneapolis  had  no  timl:^  on  it.  What  is  the 
character  of  that  land  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Some  of  it  is  good  agricultural  land.  Some  of  it  is 
practically  worthless.  It  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  soil. 
where  there  is  a  clay  soil,  with  a  covering  of  humus,  we  have  a  good 
agricultural  land  that  can  be  used  for  agriculture  after  the  trees  are 
removed ;  but  it  is  true  that  as  to  a  great  deal  of  the  soil,  where  pine 
grows,  not  a  very  profitable  use  can  be  made  of  it  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Can  vou  give  me  an  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the 
land  that  is  good  and  that  which  is  useless — or  did  you  say  any  of  it 
was  useless? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  would  not  say  that  any  of  it  was  absolutely  use- 
less— ^yes;  I  would  say  that  some  of  it  is  absolutely  useless.  That 
which  is  rocky  is  useless.  But  even  the  sandy  soil  has  some  value  for 
producing  grass  crops. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  not  your  city  of  Minneapolis  more  benefited  by  the 
increased  agricultural  population  of  this  land  off  which  the  timber  has 
been  taken  than  it  would  be  benefited  by  keeping  it  in  timber? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Where  the  soil  is  good  there  is  no  question  about 
that 
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Mr.  Gainzb.  I  speak  from  the  West  Virginia  standpoint,  and  we 
are  rather  more  interested  in  getting  people  there  than  in  keeping  a 
woody  country. 

Mr.  E^APFEN.  Yes.  What  I  said  should  not  be  construed  as  any 
sort  of  criticism  of  the  lumbermen  for  removing  that  timber.  Tliat 
was  the  farthest  from  my  thought.  I  was  simply  illustrating  how 
the  supply  was  decreased. 

Mr.  Gainbs.  Yes;  but  your  conclusion  was  that  the  condition  of 
the  country  when  the  lumber  was  removed  was  worse  than  it  was 
before! 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true  of  a  large  part  of  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin,  and  it  will  only  be  profitably  used  in  a  long  time 
to  come,  when  the  country  is  properly  reforested. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  have  no  plan  to  suggest,  have  you,  by  which  the 
timber  could  be  taken  off^  a  portion  and  not  off  another  portion? 
That  is,  the  conditions  which  induce  the  cutting  of  the  timoer  from 
an  acre  of  land  will  induce  the  cutting  of  it  from  the  adjacent  acre? 
Do  you  propose  to  lodge  some  power  somewhere  to  permit  the  Gov- 
ernment to  determine  what  acre  shall  be  cut  and  what  shall  not? 
You  do  not  go  that  far? 

Mr.  Knappen.  No;  I  do  not  go  that  far. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Now,  I  understand  you  to  say,  also,  that  it  was  con- 
ceded that  the  cutting  off  of  the  timber  produced  floods  and  droughts? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  that  conceded?    It  is  claimed,  I  know. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  thought  it  was  conceded — ^so  much  so  that  I 
skipped  the  part  of  my  paper  dealing  with  that  in  order  to  save 
time.    I  did  not  present  tnose  facts  at  all. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  have  heard  that  the  greatest  flood  in  the  Ohio  iRiver 
was  in  the  year  1837. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  1882. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  there  was  a  large  one  in  1847,  and  another  one 
in  1884,  larger  than  we  have  had  since.  I  do  not  think  that  is  con- 
coded.    I  know  it  is  claimed  that  it  caused  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Gaines,  that  a  short  time  ago  I 
had  a  conversation  with  Major  Sibert,  who  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  our  engineers  in  Panama.  Now,  he  denies  that  theory 
absolutely. 

Mr.  Gaines.  My  own  observation  would  deny  it,  but  that  would 
not  be  enough  to  generalize  upon. 

Mr.  Knappen.  Most  of  the  supposed  authorities  that  I  consulted  on 
the  matter  seemed  to  be  agreed,  and  therefore  I  used  the  word 
"  conceded." 

Mr.  Gaines.  Mr.  Knappen,  if  Canada  should  place  upon  any  lum- 
ber products  from  which  we  removed  the  duty  an  export  duty  equal 
to  wnat  we  would  take  off,  from  the  amount  by  which  we  should  re- 
duce the  traiff  on  lumber  products,  no  change  in  the  conditions  would 
result  except  that  the  money  we  now  collect  as  tariff  would  be  trans- 
ferred into  the  treasury  of  the  Canadian  government  Would  not 
that  be  true? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  that  is  obvious. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  understand  that  the  export  duty  that  is  put  on  by 
Canada  is  now  added  supplementary  to  the  duty  on  lumber  now  com- 
ing into  this  country,  the  United  States? 
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Mr.  Knappen.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  The  Canadian  government  does  impose  an  export 
duty  on  logs  now,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Enapfen.  The  Canadian  government  does  not 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Well,  what  power  on  earth  does?  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  is  an  embargo,  that  the  crown  land  department  compels  now 
the  manufacturingin  Canada  of  timber  cut  from  crown  lands? 

Mr.  Enafpen.  That  does  not  exactly  describe  it.  Take  ihe  timber 
in  Ontario.  It  is  owned,  not  by  the  government  of  Canada  but  by 
the  government  of  Ontario,  by  that  province,  and  that  province  does 
impose  an  embargo  on  timber  cut  from  land  owned  by  the  province, 
but  not  from  land  owned  bv  you  or  me  or  anybody  else.  If  you 
owned  lands  in  Ontario  that  had  timber  on  them  you  could  freely  cut 
those  logs  and  bring  them  into  this  country. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Efow  much  of  lands  are  there  in  Canada  owned  by 
individuals  outside  of  their  crown  department)  There  is  not  any- 
thing more,  is  there,  except  Indian  lanas? 

Mr.  Ekappen.  I  think  there  is  a  certain  amount,  not  a  large  pro- 
portion^  of  the  whole  lands  that  now  have  standing  timber  tnat  are 
owned  m  fee.  Certain  amounts  of  timber  land  have  passed  into  the 
h»nds  of  settlers.  There  have  been  some  special  concessions  that 
departed  from  the  usual  Canadian  practice  which  have  resulted  in 
the  fee  of  lands  passing  to  individualk 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  There  is  no  timber  now  in  Ontario  that  comes  to  the 
United  States  in  logs  ? 

Mr.  Ekappen.  I  think  there  are  some  logs  that  come  from  Ontario 
now. 

Mr.  FoBDKET.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  very  small  amount. 

Mr.  EInappen.  Pulp  wood  comes  in.  It  is  timber  and  subject  to  that 
embargo. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  prohibition  is  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
is  it  not,  and  that  relates  to  all  sorts  of  logs,  pulp  wood,  and  othei*s, 
and  it  is  an  actual  prohibition  of  exports  from  government  land  ? 

Mr.  Enappen.  I  understand  it  is  so  as  to  the  province  of  Ontario. 
The  province  of  Quebec,  instead  of  imposing  an  embargo,  is,  to  my 
recollection,  imposing  a  discriminating  tax.  That  is,  if  you  cut  tim- 
ber from  crown  or  government  lands  you  will  be  taxed  so  much  if  it 
is  consumed  in  Canada,  and  taxed  a  little  more  if  exported. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  sort  of  stumpage  tax,  is  it  not } 

Mr.  Enappen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  one  word  as  to  the  theory  of  my  friend  [Mr. 
Boutell]  as  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  [Laughter.]  If  the  ultimate 
consumer  buys  an  orange  or  a  box  of  matches  on  that  price  the  reduc- 
tion of  duty  would  have  to  be  very  large  in  order  to  anect  the  price  of 
the  orange  or  the  box  of  matches? 

Mr,  Enappen.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  on  the  question  of  selling  boards  or  sawed 
timber,  where  it  is  sold  by  the  thousand  and  where  the  duty  is  $2  a 
thousand,  that  presents  an  altogether  different  proposition  as  to 
whether  the  ultimate  consumer  would  get  any  benefit  from  it,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Enappen.  I  think  it  does. 
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The  Chairman.  If  there  was  competition  and  a  reduction  of  duty, 
likely  some  of  it  would  come  to  the  ultimate  consumer? 

Mr.  Knappen.  That  is  my  position. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  this  Georgia  pine  is  cut 
now  in  the  State  of  Alabama?  All  southern  pine,  I  ^lieve,  is  called 
Georgia  pine.    Do  you  know  whether  any  of  this  is  cut  in  Alabama? 

Mr.  IvNAPPBN.  I  believe  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  supply  down  there? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  there  is. 

The  Chair^ian.  And  hence  a  duty  which  reported  a  revenue  of  $2 
a  thousand  would  incidentally  help  the  lumbermen,  perhaps,  in 
Alabama? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  see  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  Alabama  lum- 
berman would  not  share  in  the  same  benefit  that  the  other  lumber- 
men would  claim. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  levied  simply  for  the  purpose  of  a 
tax,  but  incidentally  it  might  help?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Knappen.   Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  merely  wanted  to  ask  you  this  question :  When 
you  come  down  to  the  question  of  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  consumer, 
the  seller  of  any  article  is  going  to  get  all  out  of  it  he  can.  It  is  a 
question  of  competition,  in  the  end,  as  to  what  the  ultimate  consumer 
will  pay  for  any  article  he  bujrs? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  more  you  broaden  competition  the  more 
chance  the  ultimate  consumer  has  of  buying  a  cheap  product? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes.  I  should  lay  more  stress  on  that  broadening 
of  the  market  than  on  the  mere  $2. 

Mr.  BouTELU  Inasmuch  as  the  chairman  has  called  up  the  name  of 
my  friend,  the  Ultimate  Consumer — I  am  glad  he  is  taking  interest 
in  it — I  have  here  a  memorandum  with  reference  to  the  repeal  of  the 
lumber  duty,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  most  beneficent — that  is, 
(he  repeal  of  the  hardwood  tax  on  the  manufacture  of  furniture. 
There  is  a  case,  is  it  not,  where  it  would  go  through  fewer  hands, 
and  the  ultimate  consumer  of  furniture  would  be  apt  to  get  a  good 
deal  of  benefit  from  a  reduction? 

Mr.  Knappen.  You  think  wood  imported  into  this  country  and 
manufactured  into  furniture  would  go  through  fewer  hands? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes;  I  should  say  it  would  go  through  fewer  hands 
than  would  the  vast  amount  of  lumber  that  is  used  for  packing  manu- 
factured products  like  cotton  goods  and  starch  and  canned  goods. 
In  other  words,  the  benefit  to  the  consumer  from  the  repeal  of  the 
lumber  duty  would  be  more  largely  felt  and  could  be  most  largely 
felt  through  competition  in  the  price  of  furniture? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  it  your  position,  Mr.  Boutell,  that  with  free  logs 
for  furniture  there  would  be  probably  a  considerable  ultimate  reduc- 
tion of  price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  60UTBLL.  I  was  not  referring  to  free  furniture,  but  to  free 
lumber  that  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  the  furniture.  The  fac- 
tories of  furniture  in  North  Carolina  are  now  second  in  the  country, 
and  the  factory  at  Grand  Rapids  is  first. 

Mr.  Knappen.  Assuming  that  it  would  go  through  fewer  hands 
in  the  case  of  furniture,  I  £ould  say  you  are  righL 
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Mr.  FoRDNET.  Now,  Mr.  Knappen,  with  reference  to  the  package, 
the  chairman  asked  you  whether  or  not  the  man  who  purchased  Uio 
article  in  a  package  would  be  benefited  by  the  reduction  of  duty, 
and  he  showed  that  it  would  be  so  small  that  he  would  receive  nr 
benefit;  but  he  showed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  man  who  pur- 
chased the  lumber  would  be  benefited.  It  is  my  understanding  and 
knowledge,  ^ined  since  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  business,  that  60 
per  cent  or  Sie  lumber  imported  into  this  country  is  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  packages,  and  in  that  case  only  40  per  cent  of  the 
people  would  be  benefited  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty  6n  wood  used 
for  furniture,  whereas  60  per  cent  would  get  no  oenefit.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Knafpen.  I  do  not  think  I  conceded  that  the  man  who  pur- 
chases lumber  in  the  form  of  a  box  would  get  no  benefit.  Of  course 
we  can  not  tell  whether  he  even  pays  anythmg  for  that  box,  or  what 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  whole  article  goes  to  the  box. 

Mr.  FoHDNBY.  When  he  bought  a  yard  oicalico  or  cotton  goods  he 
would  not  get  very  much  benefit  out  of  the  reduction  in  lilmber  in  the 
box  that  brought  it  to  market? 

Mr.  Knappbn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  a  man  builds  a  five,  or  six,  or  eight  room  house  he 
would  get  some  considerable  advantage,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  if  laths  were  selling  for  $2.25  a  thousand  in  1901, 
and  were  selling  for  $6  a  thousand  in  1907,  and  other  lumber  prices 
have  advanced  mat  much — I  am  talking  about  the  retail  trade — ^then 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  extraordinary  profit  that  might  be  divided  up 
80  that  the  consumer  would  get  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  any^  province  in  Canada  where  they  make 
crown  lands  a  matter  of  bidding  at  auction 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  they  are 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  would  suggest  the  advisability  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  committee  of  retraining  from  engajging  in 
debates  with  each  other  while  so  many  witnesses  are  here  waiting  to 
be  heard.  What  we  want  most  is  information  from-the  witnesses,  and 
then  we  can  engage  in  discussions  afterwards. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  these  hearings  amount  to  anything,  when  we  strike 
a  schedule  like  this  lumber  schedule  we  ought  to  have  it  out,  even  if 
it  takes  until  Christmas. 

The  Chairman.  We  ought  to  have  the  questions  asked,  but  if  you 
wanl  to  be  here  until  after  the  4th  of  December  and  still  be  asking 
questions,  ^o  ahead.  We  will  ask  the  gentleman  to  come  again.  I 
was  not  objecting  to  asking  questions,  but  simply  to  this  joint  debate 
between  members  of  the  committee.  We  will  have  plenty  of  time  for 
ttiat  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  desire  to  consume  time.  I 
know  the  anxiety  of  other  gentlemen  here  who  are  anxious  to  be 
heard,  and  I  am  ready  to  stay  here  until  next  year  to  get  the  facts. 
That  gentleman  stated  that  laths  were  selling  at  $2.25  a  thousand  in 
1901,  and  at  $6  in  1907,  and  if  true  it  is  a  fact  of  importance  to  be 
brought  out 

Mr.  Clark.  I  stated  that  because  I  bought  them  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  any  province  in  Canada,  Mr.  Knappen,  where 
the  crown  lands  are  not  sold  at  auction — the  right  to  cut  timber  on 
them? 

Mr.  Knappen.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  wnere  American  citizens  are  debarred  from  pur- 
chasingthose  rights? 

Mr.  Knappen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Any  American  citizen  can  go  in  and  bid  on  a  parity 
with  the  Canadian? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gsioos.  Does  Canadian  lumber  compete  with  the  lumber  of 
the  South?    Is  there  any  real  competition ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  real  direct  competition. 
Of  course  the  argument  of  the  interested  lumbermen  would  be  that 
with  the  introduction  of  Canadian  lumber  the  white  pine  lumbermen 
might  have  to  sell  at  a  lower  price  now,  and  therefore  cover  a  larger 
area,  and  in  that  way  get  farther  South  and  in  competition  with  the 
yellow  pine. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Could  the  Canadian  lumbermen  compete  with  the 
Georgia  and  Alabama  and  Mississippi  lumbermen  with  the  tariff 
taken  off? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  practically  none  at  alL 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  would  it  be  with  the  Mexican? 

Mr.  Knappen.  As  to  Mexican,  Mr.  Boutell,  my  understanding  as 
to  Mexico  is  that  while  there  are  some  considerable  forest  areas  there, 
it  is  not  yet  commercially  available,  and  therefore  can  be  practically 
dropped  out  of  this  discussion. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  are  shipping  yellow  pine  into 
Canada  now? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  shipping  it  from  our  Southern  States  into 
Canada? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  You  stated,  Mr.  Knappen,  that  the  United  States 
is  the  leading  export  nation  in  lumber.  What  proportion  of  our  ex- 
port goes  to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  My  recollection  is  that  our  exports  to  Canada  in 
1907  were  between  nine  and  ten  million  dollars.  If  you  put  it  at 
$9,000,000,  that  would  be  about  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  From  what  part  of  the  United  States  did  it  go? 

Mr.  Knappen.  A  very  considerable  part  of  it  went  from  the  South- 
em  States,  but  exactly  what  percentage  I  can  not  say.  It  seems  that 
in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  this  southern  wood  is 
much  preferred. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Hard  pine,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes;  ana  one  of  the  large  manufacturers  of  agri- 
cultural implements  in  Canada  told  me  that  practically  all  the  timber 
they  used  in  their  industry  was  brought  from  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  mean  when  they  wanted  good  lumber  they 
sent  down  there?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Knappen.  That  would  be  satisfactory  to  southern  pride  to  put 
that  interpretation  on  it 

Mr.  Randell.  What  portion  of  the  United  States  would  be  first 
denuded  of  timber,  according  to  the  present  trend  ? 
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Mr.  Knappbk.  I  should  say  that  the  States  that  will  first  be  de- 
uuded  of  timber  are  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  Th^  are 
in  the  greatest  danger  now.  That  does  not  take  in  account  the  States 
that  have  been  practically  denuded  in  the  past,  but  existing  lumber 
regions,  I  should  sav. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions!  If  not,  that  is 
all,  Mr.  Knappen. 

Mr.  EInappen.  We  want  to  file  a  brief  a  little  later. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  do  so  at  any  time  until  the  4th  of  De- 
cember ;  now,  if  you  are  ready. 


STATEMENT    HADE   BY    AETHTJB    ROGERS,    OF    HIKNEAF0LI8, 
MINN.,  FAVORING  REMOVAL  OF  DUTY  FROM  LUMBER. 

FRroAY,  November  «0, 1908. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  a  retail  dealer  as 
well  as  a  manufacturer  in  Canada.  My  retail  interests  are  this  side 
of  the  line.  I  also  have  some  interests  on  the  other  side  of  the  line. 
As  a  retail  dealer  I  am  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  lum- 
ber on  the  theory  of  the  broadening  of  the  markets. 

yir.  Underwood.  Do  you  live  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir.  I  live  in  Minneapolis.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber  on  the  theory  that  the  broadening  of 
the  markets  would  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  price  of  lumber  to 
the  consumer,  and  in  reducing  the  price  of  lumber  to  the  consumer 
it  is  not  on  the  theory  entirely  that  the  consumer  would  be  the  only 
person  benefited,  but  by  reducing  the  price  to  him  it  would  enlarge 
our  business  to  that  extent. 

A  question  was  asked  of  the  gentleman  before  me  with  reference 
to  selling  lumber  from  the  United  States  in  Canada.  The  company 
I  represent  has  lumber  yards  in  Canada.  During  this  year  we  nave 
purchased  a  large  quantity  of  lumber  in  the  Unitea  States  and 
shipped  it  into  Canada,  because  we  could  buy  that  lumber  in  the 
United  States  for  a  less  price  per  thousand  feet  than  we  could  afford 
to  deliver  it  from  our  own  mill  in  British  Columbia,  because  the  cost 
of  production  in  British  Columbia  is  higher  than  in  the  United 
States.  We  believe  that  if  the  American  lumberman  can  ship  his 
lumber  to  us  as  consumers,  we  as  producers  should  have  the  same 
privilege  of  competing  with  the  American  on  the  same  ground  as 
he  can  compete  with  us.  We  have  timber  in  the  United  States  and 
we  have  timber  in  Canada.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  timber  in  the 
United  States  would  be  affected  in  price  by  the  removal  of  the  duty, 
but  it  woijld  enlarge  our  market  m  Canada  without  question.  It 
would  have  this  effedi :  As  time  goes  on  and  lumber  advances  rapidly 
in  price  the  competition  of  Canadian  mills  would  enable  the  dis- 
tributer to  maintain  a  more  uniform  and  stable  price,  thereby  bene- 
fiting the  consumer.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  price  of  lumber  in 
the  United  States  would  be  very  materially  reduced,  on  the  average. 
I  believe,  however,  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  rapid 
advances,  because  of  the  fact  that  with  the  competitive  markets  of 
tiie  whole  North  American  continent  north  of  the  Mexican  line  prac- 
tically opened  up  it  would  give  a  buyer  a  larger  market  and  better 
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opportunity  for  competitive  buying,  and  thus  maintain  a  lower  aver- 
age price. 

The  ultimate  consumer,  if  I  may  anticipate  a  question  that  will 
probably  be  asked,  in  our  base  is  the  farmer.  We  sell  to  the  farmer 
Our  price  of  lumber  is  based  absolutely  on  the  cost  of  the  lumber  to 
us.  If  we  can  buy  fir  lumber  from  the  coast  country  and  pine  lumber 
from  the  Spokane  district,  at  a  certain  price  per  thousand,  the  average 
of  our  retail  price  is  based  on  the  average  of  our  cost  of  lumber  from 
the  manufacturer  of  those  districts.  We  believe  that  if  the  duty  was 
taken  from  lumber  there  would  be  a  lower  average  price — ^not  neces- 
sarily a  lower  price  continuously,  but  a  lower  average  price— of  such 
a  nature  that  we  could  have  our  price  based  on  a  lower  average,  and 
consequentlv  sell  at  a  more  uniform  basis  year  after  year;  therefore 
at  a  naturally  lower  price. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  I  will  be  asked,  and  in  all  probability  will  be 
asked.  Is  the  price  of  lumber  too  high!     From  the  retailers'  stand- 

Eoint,  the  lower  we  can  sell  our  product  the  better  we  like  it;  not 
ecause  we  do  not  want  to  make  a  profit ;  we  do ;  but  we  want  the  man 
who  sells  to  us  to  make  a  profit.  If  we  can  run  a  lumber  vard  at  a 
$100,000  investment,  because  the  lumber  costs  $2  a  thousand  less,  we 
would  rather  do  that.  We  can  make  more  money.  The  percentage 
of  profit  is  the  true  basis  that  we  have  in  mind  all  the  time. 

The  question  of  cost  of  manufacture,  I  presume,  other  gentlemen 
will  enlarge  upon,  and  unless  you  wish  to  ask  me  some  questions  that 
is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  when  the  manufacturer  advances  his 
price,  you  follow  it,  but  not  rapidly  ? 

Mr.  RoGEBS.  We  can  not  do  it;  we  do  not  follow  him  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  he  lowers  his  price,  you  follow  him  in 
that? 

Mr.  KoGERS.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  If  one  of  your  rivals  happens  to  get  out  of  high- 

f)riced  lumber  and  buys  a  new  invoice  in  the  meantime  and  puts  the 
umber  down,  you  follow  more  rapidly? 

Mr.  KoGERS.  We  have  had  that  experience  in  the  past  twelve  months, 
and  unfortunately  we  have  had  to  do  it.  We  had  a  large  amount  of 
high-priced  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  The  competition  of  lumber  dealers  in  Minneapolis 
forces  you  sometimes  to  put  down  the  price  before  you  are  ready  for 
it,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes ;  but  we  are  not  dealers  in  Minneapolis.  Our  field 
is  with  the  farmers  west  of  Minneapolis. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  tendency  is  to  follow! 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes ;  but  it  does  not  follow  rapidly. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  think  the  competition  among  the  Canadian  cut- 
ters would  so  bring  down  the  initial  price  of  lumter  here  tiiat  this  $2 
a  thousand  could  w  passed  on  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  know  that  the  $2  could,  but  I  should  say  that 
the  minute  the  Canadian  forces  the  price  down,  if  we  absorb  one  dol- 
lar of  that,  the  other  dollar  would  ultimately  get  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  that,  in  your  opinion,  as  a  man  dealing  with  the 
ultimate  consumer,  the  repeal  of  the  lumber  duty  would  benefit  the 
consumers  as  a  dass,  in  two  ways:  First,  by  an  actual  reduction  to 
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the  indiTidual  purchaser,  and,  second,  by  greater  nniformity  in 
prices! 

Mr.  BoGERB.  I  think  the  last  would  be  a  ^eater  advantage  than 
the  reduction  would  be — ^the  uniformity  of  pnoe. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  state  with  greater  confidence  that  there  would 
be  uniformity  of  price  than  that  there  would  be  a  lowering  of  price. 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  That  would  be  the  tendency. 

Mr.  CSlabk.  What  has  produced  the  enormous  advance  of  lumber 
in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years — ^that  is,  to  the  man  that  uses  it? 

Mr.  RoGEBS.  I  presume  there  are  several  things,  but  I  presume  the 
principal  point  has  been  the  desire  on  the  part  of  everyone  to  make 
some  money.    We  would  like  to  make  some  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  been  the  desire  to  make  more  money  than  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  make. 

Mr.  Sogers.  That  is  a  question,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Has  the  price  of  stumpage  and  labor  advanced  dur- 
ing that  time! 

Mr.  BoGERS.  Stumpage  has  advanced  quite  a  little,  but  it  has  not 
advanced  anywhere  near  as  much  as  the  price  of  lumber  has  advanced. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  are  a  retailer,  are  you  notf 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Where  at«  vour  vards  located? 

Mr.  Rogers.  In  North  DaKota,  Minnesota,  and  Nebraska. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  are  a  Canadian  manuiacturer,  are  you  nott 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Do  vou  supply  your  yards  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Our  American  yards? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Do  you  supply  your  American  retail  yards  from  the 
mills  in  British  territory? 

Mr.  RoGDERS.  No,  sir;  but 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  would  do  it  if  you  had  free  trade  on  lumber? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  would  if  the  price  of  our  mill  product  was 
lower,  or  as  low,  as  the  prices  of  tnose  who  enter  into  competition 
with  us  were:  otherwise,  not.  We  would  get  the  most  out  of  it  that 
we  could.  It,  in  competition  with  other  mills  in  Canada,  our  retail 
yards  could  buy  cheaper  from  our  comj>etitors  than  we  are  willing  to 
edl  for,  we  would  buy  frcHn  the  competitors. 

Mr.  Crtjmpacker.  Is  there  not  a  strong  sentiment  among  farmers 
in  the  entire  Northwest  for  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  lumber? 

Mr.  Rogers.  There  is ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  the  entire  Northwest?  " 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  we  are  doing;  business  in  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota,  and  we  know  there  is  such  a  sentiment  there,  and  it  exists  to 
some  extent  in  Nebraska. 

"Mt.  Fordney.  How  about  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Mon- 
tana? 

Mr.  Rogers.  They  are  producing  States,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
care  to  answer  the  question  in  regard  to  them. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  that  is  practically  the  Northwest,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Rogers.  But  I  did  not  suppose  it  was  intended  to  cover  the 
whole  map  of  that  country. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  he  said  the  "  entire  Northwest" 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  in  those  prairie  States  where  they  are  con- 
sumers, not  producers,  this  would  apply. 
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Mr.  CsuMPAGKXB.  I  suppose  you  include  Indiana! 

Mr.  BoGERS.  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  FoBDNST.  When  you  purdiased  lumber  in  Canada  from  the 
Washington  manufacturer  did  you  buy  it  any  cheaper  than  for  the 
■ame  grade  of  lumber  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States! 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  I  do  not  think  we  did. 

Mr.  FoBDNST.  You  are  not  the  witness,  then,  that  Mr.  Knappen  re- 
ferred to  to  show  that  the  American  was  selling  cheaper  in  Canada  t 

Mr.  BoQEBS.  If  I  am.  Mr.  Knappen  did  not  understand  the  positi(m. 
I  told  Mr.  Knappen  tnat  I  bought  lumber  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause the  American  lumberman  could  afford,  I  imagine,  to  sell  that 
lumber  cheaper  than  the  Canadian. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  The  lumber  business  on  the  Padfic  coast  in  the  last 
twelve  months  has  been  in  a  bad  condition,  has  it  not! 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  Probably  no  worse  than  the  lumber  business  anywhere 
else«  relatively,  excepting  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  I  tnink  so. 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  Well,  possibly  you  may  be  better  informed  than  I  am. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  The  rreight  rates  are  against  them  on  the  low  grades 
of  lumber,  are  they  not! 

^  Mr.  BoGEBS.  Freight  rates  have  only  been  advanced  in  less  than 
sixl^  days,  so  that  mat  could  not  be  used  over  the  twelve  months. 

Mr.  loBDNET.  Now,  Mr.  Bofi;ers,  in  favoring  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  lumber,  are  you  speaSinc  from  the  consumers'  standpoint 
in  me  United  States  or  the  manufacturers'  standpoint  of  the  Cana- 
dian or  British  Coliunbia  lumber,  or  both! 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  British  Columbia  dealer,  of 
course,  would  like  to  have  it;  there  is  no  question  about  that  Every 
man  is  selfish,  and  we  are  probably  just  as  selfish  as  vou  are  in 
Michigan,  or  anywhere  else,  so  far  as  lumber  is  concerned.  As  mid- 
dlemen, we  would  like  to  see  it  off  in  the  United  States  because  we 
can  take  care  of  our  trade  to  a  better  advantage  by  having  a  larger 
market  to  druw  from. 

Mr.  Hnji.  You  have  lumber  yards  in  Canada  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States! 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Do  you  sell  the  southern  pine  in  Canada! 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Hnx.  How  lon^  have  you  been  in  business! 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  I  have  Deen  in  the  lumber  business  twenty-seven  year& 

Mr.  Hnx.  When  you  began  business  at  retail,  what  was  the  price 
of  first-class  uppers! 

Mr.  BoGBBS.  1  don't  remember  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  are  you  selling  them  at  now — for  the  selects,  first 
quality,  white-pine  lumber! 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  Our  best  finishing  lumber,  probably  of  which  very 
little  is  sold,  is  about  $60,  roughly. 

Mr.  Hiij^.  You  would  not  call  tiiat  what  is  known  to  the  trade  as 
"uppers!  " 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  The  average  trade  that  we  handle  does  not  use  much 
high-grade  lumber. 

Mr.  Hnj^  You  can  not  get  it! 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  Oh,  we  can  get  it^ 

Mr.  Hnx.  Where  from! 
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Mr.  BoGEBS.  We  can  buy  of  the  Cliquot  Lumber  Company.  They 
have  a  repreeentative  here. 

Mr.  Hnx.  An  American  product! 

Mr.  BoGiEBfi.  Do  you  mean  in  Canada! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoGBRS.  In  Canada  we  would  bu]^  uppers  from  the  mountains 
in  the  form  ofsjpruoe.    We  do  not  use  pine. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  are  you  retailing  first-class  uppers  for  in  the 
American  yards? 

lib*.  BoGEBS.  About  $60. 

Mr.  Hjll.  What  are  you  selling  laths  for  at  retail! 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  I  think  it  is  about  $5. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  low  have  they  sold  during  the  twenty-seven  years 
that  you  have  been  in  business! 

Mr.  BoGEBfi.  As  low  as  $2. 

Mr.  FoBDNsr.  In  what  year! 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  I  can  not  state  that 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  From  1898  to  1896,  wasnt  it! 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  I  have  produced  lath  for  less  than  90  cents,  and  sold 
them  at  90  cents  in  Minneapolis 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  they  are  selling  at  $5. 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  have  sold  some  myself  for  less  than  $2.  Do  you  sell 
southern  pine,  North  Carolina  i>ine,  in  your  yards? 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  No;  excepting  in  Nebraska;  we  handle  a  little  in 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  price  of  ordinary  roofer,  North  Carolina 
roofer,  that  you  are  now  selling  in  Nebraska,  the  next  grade  above 
mill  cut? 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  I  do  not  remember,  but  if  I  have  the  data  I  will  get  it 
and  hand  it  in. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  be  ^lad  to  Have  you  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  I  am  frame  to  say  that  I  am  not  very  well  posted  on 
the  detail  of  prices. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  think  you  are  undoubtedly  the  best  witness  that 
we  will  have  to  explain  the  dilemma  in  which  my  friend,  Mr.  Clark, 
fell  as  an  ultimate  consumer  in  1908.  Did  his  experience  in  paying 
$6  a  thousand  for  laths  in  1908,  as  against  $3.25  in  1901,  represent  the 
normal  trend  in  the  lumber  business^  or  was  that  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion in  the  retail  trade  at  that  particular  point? 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  It  was  not  due  to  the  retail  trade.  You  had  a  price 
the  retailer  had  topay  the  producers  for  the  laths. 

Mr.  BoxTTELL.  Was  that  Drought  about  by  a  combination  which 
had  raised  the  price? 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  1  do  not  believe  there  is  a  combination  amongst  the 
manufacturers  anywhere.  I  believe  that  is  entirely  due  to  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  the  product. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  was  purely  a  normal  increase,  unaffected  by  any 
monopoly  regulations? 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  monopoly  in  the  lumber 
business;  none  that  I  blow  of. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  You  are  a  manufacturer  of  Canadian  lumber. 
You  are  familiar  with  the  stumpa^  laws  of  the  provinces! 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  Yes;  the  sections  where  we  are  located. 
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Mr.  Chuhpagkxb.  I  suppose  you  include  Indiana! 

Mr.  BoGERS.  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  When  you  purchased  lumber  in  Canada  from  the 
Washington  manufacturer  did  you  buy  it  any  cheaper  than  for  the 
■ame  grade  of  lumber  in  other  parts  of  the  Umted  States! 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  I  do  not  think  we  did. 

Mr.  FoBDNST.  You  are  not  the  witness,  then,  that  Mr.  Knappen  re- 
ferred to  to  show  that  the  American  was  selling  cheaper  in  Canada ! 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  If  I  am.  Mr.  Knappen  did  not  understand  the  position. 
I  told  Mr.  Knappen  tnat  I  boi:q^t  lumber  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause the  American  lumberman  could  afford,  I  imagine,  to  sell  that 
liunber  cheaper  than  the  Canadian. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  The  lumber  business  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  last 
twelve  months  has  been  in  a  bad  condition,  has  it  not! 

Mr.  BocBEBS.  Probably  no  worse  than  the  lumber  business  anywhere 
else,  relatively,  excepting  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  tnink  so. 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  Well,  poi^bly  you  may  be  better  informed  than  I  am. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  The  freight  rates  are  against  them  on  the  low  grades 
of  lumber,  are  they  not! 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  Freight  rates  have  only  been  advanced  in  less  than 
sixl^  days,  so  that  mat  could  not  be  used  over  the  twelve  months. 

Mr.  loBDNET.  Now,  Mr.  Bofi;ers,  in  favoring  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  lumber,  are  you  speaSinc  from  the  consumers'  standpoint 
in  me  United  States  or  the  manufacturers'  standpoint  of  the  Cana- 
dian or  British  Columbia  lumber,  or  both! 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  British  Columbia  dealer,  of 
course,  would  like  to  have  it;  there  is  no  question  about  that  Every 
man  is  selfish,  and  we  are  probably  just  as  selfish  as  vou  are  in 
Michigan,  or  anywhere  else,  so  far  as  lumber  is  concerned.  As  mid- 
dlemen, we  would  like  to  see  it  off  in  the  United  States  because  we 
can  take  care  of  our  trade  to  a  better  advantage  by  having  a  larger 
market  to  dnw  from. 

Mr.  HuAj.  You  have  lumber  yards  in  Canada  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States! 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  sell  the  southern  pine  in  Canada! 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  lon^  have  you  been  in  business! 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  I  have  Deen  in  the  lumber  business  twenty-seven  years. 

Mr.  Hnx.  When  you  began  business  at  retail,  what  was  the  price 
of  first^dass  uppers  f 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  I  don't  remember  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  are  you  selling  them  at  now — for  the  selects,  first 
quality,  white-pine  lumber!  ^ 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  Our  best  finishing  lumber,  probably  of  which  veiy 
little  is  sold,  is  about  $60,  roughfy. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  would  not  call  tiiat  what  is  known  to  the  trade  as 
"uppers!  " 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  The  average  trade  that  we  handle  does  not  use  much 
high-grade  lumber. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  can  not  get  it! 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  Oh,  we  can  get  it^ 

Mr.  Hill.  Where  from! 
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Mr.  BoGEBfi.  We  can  buy  of  the  Cliquot  Lumber  Company.  They 
have  a  repreeentative  here. 

Mx.  Hnx.  An  American  product! 

Mr.  BoQEBS.  Do  you  mean  in  Canada! 

Mr.  Hnx.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoGBRS.  In  Canada  we  would  bu^  uppers  from  the  mountains 
in  the  form  ofsjpruoe.    We  do  not  use  pine. 

Mr.^  Hill.  What  are  you  retailing  first-class  uppers  for  in  the 
American  yards! 

Mr.  BoQEBS.  About  $60. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  are  you  selling  laths  for  at  retail! 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  I  think  it  is  about  $6. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  low  have  they  sold  during  the  twenty-seven  years 
that  you  have  been  in  business! 

Mr.  BoGERS.  As  low  as  $2. 

Mr.  FoBDNBr.  In  what  year! 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  I  can  not  state  that 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  From  1893  to  1896,  wasnt  it! 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  I  have  produced  lath  for  less  than  90  cents,  and  sold 
them  at  90  cents  in  Minneapolia 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  they  are  selling  at  $5. 

Mr.  BoGEBfi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  have  sold  some  myself  for  less  than  $2.  Do  you  sell 
southern  pine,  North  Carolina  pine,  in  your  yards! 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  No;  excepting  in  Nebraska;  we  handle  a  little  in 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  price  of  ordinary  roofer,  North  Carolina 
roofer,  that  you  are  now  selling  in  Nebraska,  the  next  grade  above 
mill  cut! 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  I  do  not  remember,  but  if  I  have  the  data  I  will  get  it 
and  hand  it  in. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  be  ^lad  to  have  you  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  I  am  fraiDc  to  say  that  I  am  not  very  well  posted  on 
the  detail  of  prices. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  think  you  are  undoubtedly  the  best  witness  that 
we  will  have  to  explain  the  dilemma  in  which  my  friend,  Mr.  Clark, 
fell  as  an  ultimate  consumer  in  1908.  Did  his  experience  in  paying 
$6  a  thousand  for  laths  in  1908,  as  against  $3.25  in  1901,  represent  the 
normal  trend  in  the  lumber  business,  or  was  that  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion in  the  retail  trade  at  that  particular  point! 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  It  was  not  due  to  the  retau  trade.  You  had  a  price 
the  retailer  had  topay  the  producers  for  the  laths. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Was  that  Drought  about  by  a  combination  which 
had  raised  the  price! 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  1  do  not  believe  there  is  a  combination  amongst  the 
manufacturers  anywhere.  I  believe  that  is  entirely  due  to  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  the  product. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  was  purely  a  normal  increase,  unaffected  by  any 
monopoly  regulations! 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  monopoly  in  the  lumber 
business;  none  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  You  are  a  manufacturer  of  Canadian  lumber. 
You  are  familiar  with  the  stumpa^e  laws  of  the  provinces! 

Mr.  BoQEBS.  Yes;  the  sections  where  we  are  located. 
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Mr.  Undehwood.  For  what  purpose  did  the  provinoe  place  a  stamp- 
age  tax  on  export  logs? 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  As  I  understand  it,  that  is  not  exactly  the  case.  The 
Canadian  government — that  is,  the  British  Columbia  government — 
placed  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  logs  from  their  own  limits, 
what  they  call  the  provincial  limits. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  asked  you.  Do  you  call  it  an 
embargo  or  tax! 

Mr.  KoGERS.  There  was  no  tax,  it  is  simply  a  prohibition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  An  absolute  prohibition  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  An  absolute  prohibition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  was  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  their 
forests  at  home? 

Mr.  BoGERS.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  what  the  government  does 
things  for ;  I  do  not  know. 

A&.  Underwood.  Well,  wasn't  it  so  stated  that  it  was  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  Sogers.  Possibly  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  if  they  did  put  an 
embargo  or  tax,  whichever  it  is,  on  their  stumpage  for  the  purpose 
of  conserving  their  forests  at  home,  if  we  took  off  the  entire  tax  on 
lumber,  would  they  not  also  put  a  tax  or  embargo  on  it,  to  still  con- 
serve their  unsawed  lumber  and  forests? 

Mr.  Sogers.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Canadian  government  figures 
at  the  present  time  on  the  question  of  conservation  very  strongly.  If 
they  did  put  an  export  duty,  then  I  believe  it  woula  be  up  to  this 
Government  to  reinstate  its  tariff. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  w  hat  I  am  getting  at.  Then  you  think 
it  would  be  unwise  for  us  to  absolutely  repeal  the  tax  on  lumber 
unless  we  did  it  in  a  qualified  way,  and  left  it  to  the  executive  de- 
partment to  regulate? 

Mr.  Sogers.  1  think  probably  that  would  be  the  method. 

A&.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
a  maximum  and  minimum  rate? 

Mr.  Sogers.  I  don't  know  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  that.  I 
should  think  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  for  this  Grovemment  to 
insist  that  the  lumber  from  Canada  should  come  in  free  if  we  remove 
the  dutv. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  wordsj  it  would  be  unwise,  perhaps,  for 
us  to  remove  a  tax  that  is  now  coming  into  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
allow  the  Canadian  government,  or  ite  provinces,  to  put  the  same  tax 
on  timber  to  conserve  theirs? 

Mr.  Sogers.  But  the  tax  that  comes  into  the  Federal  Gk>vemment 
is  very  small  from  Canadian  lumber. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  what  point,  as  a  lumber  dealer,  do  you  think 
the  tax  should  be  placed  that  would  produce  the  greatest  revenue  to 
this  Government?    It  is  $2  now  on  sawed  lumber. 

Mr.  Sogers.  It  is  more  than  $2. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  certain  kinds  of  sawed  lumber? 

Mr.  Sogers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  other  kinds  of  lumber  are  the 
kinds  that  cut  the  most  figure.  The  consuming  trade  does  not  uae 
much  rough  lumber.   The  tax  runs  up  to  $3. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  what  point  do  you  think  a  reduction  of  the 
tax  on  sawed  lumber  and  finished  lumber  would  produce  more  rev- 
enue for  the  Government  than  the  present  tariff?  , 
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Mr.  B0GBR8.  I  belieye  that  if  the  tariff  on  lumber  was  sa^  60  cents, 
that  we,  as  a  sample,  would  ship  more  lumber  into  the  Umted  States 
than  we  do  at  $3.   But  it  is  very  hard  to  tell  the  proportion. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  that  produce  more  revenue?  That  would 
cut  down  the  amount  of  the  tax  to  one-sixth. 

Mr.  BooERS.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  tell. 

Mr.  Underwood.  From  a  revenue  standpoint  then,  vou  are  unable 
totellt 

Mr.  Sogers.  You  can  not  tell  that.  If  the  price  in  the  United 
States  was  as  low  as  it  has  been  in  1908,  the  removal  of  $1.50  duty 
would  not  bring  in  much  lumber.  If  the  lumber  prices  were  as 
high  as  1907,  the  removed  of  $1,  $1.50,  or  $2  would  bring  in  a  great 
deal  of  lumber  possibly.  I  ima^e  the  lumber  manufacturer  sell- 
ing on  this  side  of  the  line  would  use  just  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
business  methods  that  he  always  has.  If  he  found  it  was  necessary 
to  reduce  the  price  to  meet  competition  he  would  reduce  it  what  was 
necessary,  and  if  it  was  not  necessary  he  would  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Ix>rdnet.  That  is  true  if  the  conditions  should  be  the  reverse. 
If  the  price  of  lumber  is  hiefaer  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  it 
anywhere,  then  it  would  find  another  market,  but  when  the  price  is 
exceedingly  low,  then  is  when  the  Canadian  lumbermen  will  dump 
his  low-grade  lumber  on  the  American  market. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  case,  and  this  last  year  is 
a  sample.  There  has  been  practically  no  Canadian  lumber  coming 
into  this  country,  at  least  not  in  any  such  volume  as  last  year. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Isn't  it  true  that  after  having  had  the  ^ood  prices 
that  they  were  hanging  on  to  wait  for  Taft's  dection,  beueving  that 
they  would  have  better  prices? 

Mr.  Rogers.  On  the  otner  side  of  the  line,  do  you  meant 

Mr.  FoRDKET.  Everywhere. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  wish  it  was  so  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Well,  when  prices  are  good  on  this  side  they  are 
good  on  the  other  side.  ^ 

Mr.  Rogers.  But  not  in  the  same  proportion. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Well,  I  used  to  manufacture  in  Canada,  and  I  found 
it  so. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  I  have,  too. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Isn't  it  true  that  quite  likely  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment put  an  embargo  upon  lo^  in  order  to  benefit  Uieir  own  manu- 
facturers and  labor,  by  compelling  that  lumber  to  be  manufactured 
at  home! 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  presume  that  was  the  case.  At  the  same  time,  if 
the  Puget  Sound  mills  can  increase  their  exi>ort8  to  foreign  markets 
in  the  proportion  that  has  been  shown,  as  against  the  increase  in  Can- 
ada, does  it  look  as  though  the  Canadian  government  needs  to  do  very 
much  to  protect  the  labor  in  that  country? 

Mr.  Fordnet.  But  does  it  not  look,  on  the  other  hand,  in  answering 
your  question,  that  they  have  no  market  for  their  low  grades,  and  do 
not  increase  their  foreign  trade  on  high  grades  for  that  reason! 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  What  do  they  do  with  their  low  grades? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  low  grades  so  on  the  prairies;  otherwise,  I  imag- 
ine they  dO|  as  I  suggested  a  whfle  ago,  leave  the  tops  in  the  woods. 
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Mr.  FoRDNET.  Or  otherwise  it  would  come  to  the  United  States, 
would  it  not;  a  very  large  amount  of  it? 

Mr.  BoGERS.  It  would  providing  the  American  manufacturer  did 
not  meet  the  competitiye  conditions  and  put  his  price  where  their 
prices  were. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  manufactured  lumber  in  Canada  when  white  pine 
was  on  the  free  list,  and  we  dumped  the  mill  cuts  into  the  Umted 
States  market. 

Mr.  BoGERS.  I  understand  that  the  bulk  of  the  low-grade  product 
of  the  Canadian  mills  comes  to  the  United  States  even  now. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion was  greater  in  Canada  than  in  the  Umted  States? 

Mr.  BoQERS.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  qualif]^  that  because  I  do  not  know 
all  of  Canada.  I  do  know  certain  secuons  where  we  are  manu&c- 
turing. 

Mr.  Oaines.  Where  do  you  manufacture  in  Canada! 

Mr.  Rogers.  In  the  mountain  district,  in  the  countiy  like  that  north 
of  Spokane. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know  about  the  prices  farther  east! 

Mr.  BoGERS.  No;  I  do  not,  excepting  what  I  have  been  told  by 
others.  If  you  will  permit  this  sort  of  a  statement  I  will  say  that  1 
have  in  process  of  compilation  some  fibres  from  a  party  manufac- 
turing both  sides  of  the  line  for  some  distance  in  the  eastern  portions 
of  the  country,  and  that  the  compilation  will  be  filed  with  tne  com- 
mittee with  a  brief.  That  will  give  the  figures  in  writing,  and  I  can 
put  that  in  at  acgr  time  it  is  wanted. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Tour  own  statement  you  will  file  also! 

Mr.  EoGERS.  Yes.  We  have  stumjpage  both  sides  of  the  line,  and 
our  stumpage  in  the  United  States  is  very  much  better  than  it  is  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  About  this  embargo;  how  is  the  embargo  made  ef- 
fective! 

Mr.  BoGERS.  The  British  C'Olumbia  government  simply  says  that 
you  can  not  take  the  logs  across  the  line. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  that  done  bv  executive  order! 

Mr.  BoGERS.  I  think  they  call  that  an  order  in  council — ^that  is,  the 
premier  and  his  cabinet  can  do  it  if  they  wish. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  not  one  of  the  stipulations  of  sale! 

Mr.  BoGERS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  bj  executive  order  or  order  in  council! 

Mr.  BoGERS.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  not  a  Dominion  affair,  but  it  is 
purely  provincial.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  can  pass  any  tariff 
le^slation  that  it  likes  to  control  provincial  conditions. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  average  difference  in  price  between  lum- 
ber now  and  ten  years  a^o,  to  the  ultimate  consumer! 

Mr.  BoGERS.  I  think  the  price  is  about  $10. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Ten  dollars  difference! 

Mr.  BoGERS.  Yes.  I  can  not  tell  you  that  positively.  I  should  say 
in  the  neighborhood  of  ei^t  to  ten  dollars! 

Mr.  Gaines.  On  what  grades! 

Mr.  BoGERS.  On  the  average  of  sales.  You  can  not  designate  any 
one  CTade.  A  member  of  the  committee  might  say:  "  Your  No.  4 
boards  sell  at  less; "  and  they  undoubtedly  do.    But  you  have  got 
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to  take  the  entiro  product  of  the  log.  Ten  years  ago  the  manu&o- 
turing  in  Minneapolis—^ — 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Make  it  twelve  years  ago. 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  I  manufactured  twelve  years  ago.  We  did  not  save 
any  box  lumber  at  all  outside  of  No.  4  Doards,  because  we  could  not 
sell  them.  The  price  of  No.  4  boards^  and  their  scarcity,  advanced  so 
rapidly  that  we  finally  began  saving  what  we  called  three-man 
boards :  and  after  that  those  boards  advanced  so  rapidly  and  became 
so  good,  as  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer,  that 
we  took  to  manufacturing  box  shocks,  sorting  out  anything  8  inches 
wide  and  12  inches  long.  Now,  then,  if  the  low-grade  boarois  of  Can- 
ada had  cut  such  a  terru>le  figure,  you  would,  as  a  manufacturer,  have 
gone  to  the  trouble  to  save  the  3  to  12  inch  boards. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  What  did  you  do  with  the  lower  grades! 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  Sold  them,  as  far  as  we  could. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Twelve  years  ago,  when  Hie  price  was  low,  you  say 
that  you  did  not  save  them? 

Mr.  BoGEBs.  Burned  them. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Under  a  low  price  would  not  that  be  the  tendency 
again? 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  I  do  not  believe  it  would,  because  the  price  of  boards 
has  advanced  more  than  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Advanced  more  than  the  duty? 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  I  would  like  to  make  an  explanation  there.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  first-class  lumberman  to-day  would  m  into  a  bunch 
of  timber  and  leave  the  tops  because  it  posseted,  in  a  large  part,  low- 
grade  boards. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  We  do  it  now  on  the  Pacific  coast 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  Yes;  the  Pacific  coast  up  to  two  years  ago  took  2  by 
4  by  8  and  burned  them. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Why? 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  I  never  could  understand  it. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  can  tell  you  why;  because  it  would  not  be  profit- 
able to  do  anything  else  with  them. 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  am  in  the  business  out  there  and  I  know. 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  So  am  L 

Mr.  Obiggs.  Lumber  is  higher  now  than  it  was  two  years  ago? 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  It  is  lower. 

Mr.  Obiggs.  How  do  they  use  those  boards  now? 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  Those  boards  never  had  any  trouble  to  find  a  market, 
excepting  from  1892  to  1897,  when  we  could  not  sell  anything. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  the  difference  between  lumber  now  and  ten  years 
ago  is  $10  a  thousand,  and  it  is  cheaper  now  than  it  was  two  years 
ago,  then  at  its  maximum  it  must  have  been  much  more? 

Mr.  BoGEBS.  Two  years  ago  was  not  its  TnaTimnTn.  Last  year  was 
the  maximum. 

Mr.  BoTJTELi-.  What  was  the  difference  in  price  of  lumber  last  year 
from  what  it  was  ten  or  twelve  years  ago? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.^  Pardon  me,  but  will  you  qualify  that  question  by 
askinff  whether  it  was  for  the  manufacturers^  or  the  consumers'  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  BotTTEii..  B  is  immaterial  to  me  as  long  as  the  witness  si)ecifie8 
which  he  is  giving.    I  understand  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  a  questior 
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by  Mr.  Ori^^,  that  the  difference  between  the  price  of  board  lumber 
at  the  present  time  and  the  ^rice  ten  years  ago  was  $10  a  thousand? 

Mr.  KoGERS.  I  am  not  taking  the  maximum  price.  That  is  a  maxi- 
mum price  for  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  Griogs.  I  asked  you  as  to  the  average. 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  what  I  understood.  I  took  the  maximum  and 
minimum  for  ten  years. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  only  point  I  am  tryinc  to  get  at  is  this :  Even 
with  the  ultimate  consumer  getting  the  full  benefit  of  a  $2  reduction, 
we  would  still  be  $8  ahead  on  aooount  of  something  besides  the  tariff 
over  what  we  were  ten  or  twelve  years  ago? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  guess  I  am  rather  dense,  but  I  do  not  quite  follow 
you. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  give  this  simply  for  the  purpose  of  illustration: 
If  lumber  to-day  is  selling  for  $10  a  thousand  more  than  it  was  ten 
years  a^o,  and  we  repeal  me  duty  so  that  the  ultimate  consumer  gets 
the  entire  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  $2,  he  would  still  then  be  up  to 
$8  a  thousand  more  than  he  was  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Unquestionably.  That  is  simple  subtraction — ^two 
from  ten  is  eight. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  the  point  is  this,  that  some  other  factors  besides 
the  tariff  had  to  do  with  the  raising  of  the  price  of  lumber,  and  that 
the  ultimate  consumer  is  not  going  to  get  back  to  where  he  wa? 
twelve  years  ago  by  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Rogers.  He  never  will.  The  price  of  lumber  will  mever  go 
down  to  where  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  price  of  lumber  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  $10 
higher  than  it  was  twelve  years  ago,  then  he  must  be  getting  $20 
higher  than  it  was  then? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  price  of  lumber  on  the  coast  I  do  not  believe  is 
$10  higher.  But  the  coast  is  not  the  only  factor.  There  are  other 
localities  that  you  must  consider.  I  think  in  Minneapolis  it  is  more 
than  $10  higher. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  about  the  South? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  South,  iamd  I  do  not  know 
anvthing  about  it. 

Mr.  lioRDNEY.  As  Compared  with  the  whole  manufacturing  product 
of  lumber  in  the  Unitea  States  to-day,  is  Minneapolis  only  a  small 
portion  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  does  not  cut  much  fi^re  any  more. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  that  is  not  a  fair  statement  as  to  the  average! 

Mr.  Rogers.  Not  any  more  than  taking  the  Pacific  coast  as  an  aver- 
age of  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Fordney.  A  very  large  quantity  is  cut  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Not  as  much  as  in  some  other  district& 

Mr.  Fordney.  Where,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Rogers.  In  the  South. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  is  the  difference  in  proportion,  Mr.  Rogers? 

Mr.  Rogers.  In  the  production? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes;  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  South. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  you  know  that  it  is  greater  in  the  South  t 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes;  I  believe  it  is.    Don't  you? 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 
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Mr.  Rogers.  I  am  not  positive.  I  would  not  be  positive  about  that, 
because  I  do  not  know.  But  I  am  simply  judging  by  running  through 
my  mind  the  manufacturers  that  I  Imow  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Clark.  Isn't  it  true  Ihat  white-pine  lumber  is  so  high  that  it 
has  driven  people  to  using  sycamore,  cottonwood,  and  other  soft 
woods  for  inside  finishings,  that  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  were  consid- 
ered absolutely  worthless? 

Mr.  Rogers.  There  is  no  question  about  that  in  my  mind.    ^ 

Mr.  Clark.  You  state  it  as  your  opinion  that  lumber  will  never 
be  as  dieap  again  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  That  grows  largely  out  of 
the  fact  that  the  supply  is  diminishing,  does  it  n«tf 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  price  of  lumber  is  driving  people  to  use  concrete 
and  other  substances  in  place  of  white  pine  in  the  Duilding  of  dwell- 
inff  houses? 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  our  experience ;  get  less  lumber  business  each 
year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  a  lumber  trusty  or  is  there  not! 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  believe  there  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  that  these  men  who  manufacture 
keep  the  prices  up  to  a  certain  equilibrium  all  the  time?  Is  that 
accidental,  or  is  there  a  scientific  reason  for  it? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  manufacturer  is  here  and  he  will  answer  that 
question  himself. 

Mr.  Clark.  Ifjou  do  not  want  to  answer,  all  right. 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  are  buyers. 

Mr.  Pou.  Under  which  condition  do  you  think  the  destruction  of 
forests  is  greater,  under  high  prices  or  low  prices  of  lumber? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  are  stumpage  owners  this  ^de  of  that  line.  If  the 
price  was  high  we  would  like  to  produce  that  into  lumber  and  get  the 

Erofit  If  our  policy  would  be  tnat  of  other  people,  I  should  say  the 
igh  price  would  tend  to  reduce  the  amount  of  available  supply. 
Tliat  would  reduce  the  carrying  charge  on  a  product  when  the  price 
gets  above  a  certain  point.  Then  you  get  your  profit  if  you  sell,  and 
you  would  rather  manufacture  than  carry  that  investment  if  vou 
figure  that  the  profits  on  that  investment  would  be  much  greater  than 
the  profits  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Pou.  Which  condition  do  you  think  would  stimulate  the  free 
owner,  high  prices  or  very  low  prices? 

Mr.  Rogers.  When  lumber  gets  down,  or  when  any  other  com- 
modity gets  down  below  the  cost  or  near  the  cost  of  production,  the 
natund  tendencjr  is  to  stop  production.  I  should  suppose  that  would 
apply  to  manunicturing  lumber  as  well  as  anything  else. 


T.  B.  LYNCH,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  THINKS  THE  BEUOVAL  OF  DUTT 
TBOK  LUMBEB  WOULD  FBOVE  OBEAT  BENEFIT. 

FamAY,  November  ft?,  1908. 
Mr.  Lynch.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  here  as  an  American  interested  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  North- 
west where  I  own  large  tracts  of  real  estate,  as  an  American  inter- 
ested in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  in  Canada,  and  as  an  Ameri- 
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can  who  also  owns  timber  in  the  United  States.  I  believe  that  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  of  people  will  be  helped  by  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  on  lumber  coming  into  this  country.  Whatever 
tends  to  reduce  the  cost  of  making  homes  for  our  citizens  tends  to 
make  them  better  citizens. 

I  do  not  think  the  removal  of  the  duty  will  reduce  the  price  of  lum- 
ber which  now  prevails  here.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  with  his 
higher  cost  of  production  can  not  sell  lumber  in  the  American  market 
to-day  any  cheaper  than  the  American  manufacturer  sells  it.  But 
if  the  price  of  the  product  should  again  go  up  to  the  point  at  which 
it  was  two  years  a^o  and  where  it  was  for  several  years  prior  to  that, 
a  Canadian  manufacturer  could  come  into  this  market  and  sell  his 
production  in  competition  with  the  American  manufacturer,  and 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  American  consumer.  It  is  possible  that 
at  the  prices  which  then  prevailed  he  could  undersell  the  American 
manufacturer. 

I  am  not  well  enough  posted  on  lumber  conditions  on  this  side  of 
the  line  to  give  much  mformation  concerning  the  cost  of  lumber  here. 
I  can  tell  you  a  good  deal  of  the  cost  ox  production,  the  cost  of 
stumpage,  me  cost  of  erecting  sawmills  and  of  operating  them,  and 
the  price  of  labor  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  I  am  now  and  have 
been  for  several  years  past  one  of  the  principal  owners  of  two  of  the 
largest  mills  in  western  Canada,  namely,  the  Bed  Deer  Lumber  Com- 
pany, at  Barrows,  Saskatchewan,  in  me  spruce  district,  and  of  the 
£lk  Lumber  Company ^  at  Femie,  British  Columbia,  in  what  is  known 
as  the  mountain  district  in  British  Columbia.  Each  of  these  mills 
has  a  capacity  of  about  85,000,000  feet  per  annum.  Each  of  these 
mills,  with  their  planing  mills,  yards,  logging  equipment,  and  other 
necessary  improvements,  cost  us  about  $400,0(^.  This  is  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  our  standing  timber. 

I  have  been  told  b^  men  who  own  similar  mills  on  this  side  that 
their  plants  and  equipment  here  cost  about  $260,000.  The  differ- 
ence in  cost  is  accounted  for  by  the  tariff  charged  by  the  Canadian 
government  on  the  American  machinery  with  which  our  mills  are 
equipped,  the  high  freight  rates  which  we  have  had  to  pay  on  this 
machmery,  the  high  cost  of  labor  which  prevails  there,  and  the  lack 
of  efficiency  of  the  Canadian  mechanic  as  compared  with  the  Ameri- 
can mechanic 

Our  logs  at  the  Bed  Deer  mill,  where  we  are  sawing  spruce  ex- 
clusivelv,  cost  us  at  the  mill  $7  per  thousand.  Our  stumpage  at 
this  mill,  together  with  the  royalties  paid  to  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment, costs  us  about  $3  per  thousand.  At  the  Elk  mill,  where  we 
saw  cedar,  fir,  and  spruce,  our  logs  cost  us  $6  per  thousand.  Our 
stumpage  at  this  mill,  together  wim  the  royalties  paid  to  the  govern- 
ment, costs  us  $1.50  per  thousand.  Our  cost  of  manufacturing, 
induding  the  cost  of  surfacing,  piling,  loading,  selling,  insurance, 
interest,  and  taxes  at  each  point  is  about  the  same,  viz,  $5  per  thou- 
sand. 

We  employ  no  oriental  labor  in  aiy  capacity  or  place.  Most  of 
our  employees  are  Americans.  All  of  our  highly  skilled  employees, 
including  our  manager  and  superintendents.  Teamed  their  trades  or 
business  on  this  side  of  the  line.  They  went  to  Canada  for  us  be- 
cause we  were  willing  to  pay  them  higher  wages  than  they  were 
receiving  here.    We  were  willing  to  pay  these  wages  because  these 
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men  were  more  efficient  workmen  than  we  could  get  on  the  other 
aide  and  would  do  more  and  better  work  than  the  Canadian  workmen. 
They  were  dbeaper  for  us  than  Canadian  workmen  at  lower  wages, 
but  were  no  more  efficient  than  the  thousands  of  American  workmen 
employed  on  this  side  in  American  mills,  and  who,  I  believe,  receive 
lower  wages  than  we  are  paying  these  men. 
Mr.  Lynch.  I  have  a  statement  here  showing  the  average  wages 

Eaid  at  the  mills  of  the  Elk  River  Company,  at  Femie,  British  Coliun- 
ia,  and  of  the  Bed  Deer  Lumber  Company,  at  Barrows,  Saskatche- 
wan. Perhaps  you  would  not  care  to  have  me  read  this  table,  and  if 
not,  I  will  pass  that  and  continue  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  wages  by  the  day,  hour,  or  howl 

Mr.  Lynch.  By  the  day. 

The  Chairman.  State  the  number  of  hours. 

Mr.  Lynch.  Based  upon  ten  hours  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  days  in  a  weekt 

Mr.  Lynch.  Six  days  in  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  No  half  holidays! 

Mr.  Lynch.  No  half  holidays. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid  in  the 
American  mills,  have  you? 

Mr.  Lynch.  1  have  not ;  no,  sir.    I  will  file  this  statement. 

Mr.  Oaines.  How  long  is  the  statement! 

Mr.  Lynch.  It  is  somewhat  less  than  a  page. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  perhaps  you  had  better  read  iL 

Mr.  Lynch  (reads) : 

Average  wages  paid  at  the  nUUe  of  the  Blk  Lumber  Company,  at  Femie,  BrUieh 
Columbia,  and  of  the  Red  Deer  Lumber  Company,  at  Barrowe,  SaekatcheuHtn, 
for  the  yeare  19(^  to  1907,  inclMeive. 

Per  day. 

Band  sawyers |7. 00 

Gang  lawyers 4. 00 

Tall  sawyers 2.  00  to  8. 00 

Bdger  men 8.  00  to  8. 70 

Trimmer  men  — 8. 20 

Setters  8. 70 

Oarrlage  riders 8. 00 

Helpers  on  trimmer 8. 00 

Transfer  men  and  laborers 2.00  to  2.60 

Band  flier S.  00 

Bound  saw  and  gang  filer ^  7. 00 

MUlwrlghts 4. 00 

Bnglneer   . 4. 00 

Fireman 8.  00 

Blacksmltb  8. 70 

Machinists 8. 70 

Boom  men 8. 20 

Laborers   2. 00 

Watchmen 2. 00 

Grader 2. 70 

Sorters  and  transfer  men 2.20 

Lomber  pUers 2. 20  to  2. 70 

Laborers  In  yard  and  loading  cars 2. 20 

OUers  hi  mill  and  planing  mill 2. 70 

Planing  mlU : 

Machine  feeders 2. 00  to  8.  00 

Teamsters ^  2.  CO 

Carpenters —  4. 00 
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PUming  mill— Gontinned.  Perdar- 

Helpers   $2.80 

Manager •  4, 000. 00 

Mill  foreman •  i,  600. 00 

Yard  foreman •!,  600.00 

Bookkeper •  1, 200. 00 

Timekeepers  and  derka *  00. 00  to  86. 00 

Dnring  the  same  period  tbe  same  mills  have  paid  wages  to  their  men  in  the 
woods,  they  doing  all  of  their  own  work  and  doing  no  logging  through  con- 
tractors. 

Ptr  day. 

Loaders $2. 80 

Swampers 1. 86 

Sawyers 2.26 

Teamsters 2.36 

Railroad  men 2. 60 

Stable  boss 2. 00 

Hook  men 2. 26 

Blacksmith 3. 40 

Filer 8.00 

Gamp  tender 2. 26 

Railroad  laborers 2. 06 

Cook 8.40 

Oookees 2. 26 

River  men 8. 00 

Clerks 8.00 

Foreman 4. 36 

Teams  without  drivers 8.00 

The  superintendent  receives  91,600  to  $2,000  per  annum. 

All  men  working  in  the  bush  are  paid  so  much  per  month  and  their  board. 
The  figures  given  above  for  their  day  labor  is  the  amount  which  they  would 
receive  per  day,  figuring  twenty-six  working  days  to  the  month  and  adding  the 
cost  of  their  board,  averaged  in  nine  different  camps,  to  the  daily  wage  paid  to 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  extra  copies  of  that  statement  t 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  have  none  with  me.  but  I  can  furnish  you  some. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  kinolv  let  me  have  the  statement,  I 
will  have  some  copies  made  for  use  oi  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  How  do  those  wages  compare  with  the  wages  paid 
now? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Those  are  the  same  wages  that  we  are  paying  now. 
Those  are  the  figures  up  to  July  1, 1908. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  wages  which  we  pay  are  much,  if  any, 
higher  than  those  paid  by  our  Canadian  competitors.  Our  scale 
majr  be  higher  in  some  instances,  but  it  is  made  up  by  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  workmen  we  employ.  I  think  these  wages  are  hicfaer 
than  those  paid  by  most  American  plants  and  are  only  equaled  by  a 
very  few  of  the  best  inland  empire  mills. 

Ill  the  matter  of  stumpage  and  its  cost  on  the  Canadian  side,  I 
would  say  that  it  varies  greatly,  as  it  does  on  this  side,  according  to 
its  nearness  to  market,  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  loggged,  the 
character  of  the  timber,  and  the  dfanger  of  fire.  All  of  the  timber  in 
Canada,  however,  carries  a  minimum  royalty  to  the  government  of 
50  cents  per  thousand,  board  measure  (this  is  equal  to  about  70  cents 
per  Uiousand,  log  scale),  and  from  that  up  to  $6  per  thousand  in 
royalty  in  some  of  the  eastern  provinces.  In  British  Columbia  the 
prevailing  royalties  are  50  and  60  cents  per  thousand.    To  these 

•  Pep  year.  •  Per  month. 
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royalties,  to  find  the  cost  of  stumpage,  must  be  added  the  bonus  which 
is  paid  to  the  Dominion  government  when  the  license  to  cut  the  tim- 
ber was  issued  by  the  government,  and  which  amounts,  according  to 
the  competition  which  prevailed  when  the  timber  was  sold  by  the 
government,  to  from  16  cents  to  $2  per  thousand.  This  bonus  is  paid 
to  the  government  in  cash  when  the  timber  is  sold,  while  the  royalty 
is  paia  to  the  government  when  the  timber  is  sawed.  We  also  pav 
a  royalty  to  the  government  on  all  of  our  by-products,  including  lath 
and  shingles. 

The  item  of  taxes  varies  in  the  different  Provinces  and  on  different 
classes  of  timber,  but  runs  from  $5  per  souare  mile,  which  is  the  lowest 
annual  rental  on  timber  in  the  i)rairie  Provinces,  to  $140  per  square 
mile  on  the  heavy  timber  in  British  Columbia,  west  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains.  This  tax  or  rental  is  paid  annually  and  is  an  addition  to 
the  local  or  business  taxes  which  may  be  paid.  Most  of  our  holdinjgs 
are  east  of  the  Cascades,  in  British  Columbia,  in  the  mountain  dis* 
trict)  where  we  pay  a  tax  of  $115  per  square  mile  per  annum.  On 
the  amount  of  timber  which  we  hold  this  tax  amounts  to  about  6 
cents  per  thousand  per  annum.  This  is  treble  the  tax  paid  by  us 
on  our  holdings  on  this  side  of  the  line.  The  fee  of  the  land  does  not 
go  wit^  this.  That  is  always  retained  by  the  Crown- American 
owners. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  expense  item  which  goes  to  make  up  the  cost 
of  lumber  which  is  not  as  heavy  or  heavier  upon  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturer than  it  is  upon  the  American  manufacturer.  They  are  cer- 
tainly closer  to  the  consumer  in  the  United  States  than  the  Canadian 
mill  would  be.  This  would  imply  lower  freight  rates  and  better 
service  for  the  American  mills. 

It  would  appear  to  me,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  that  the 
American  manufacturer  ydll  have  little  fear  from  the  removal  of  the 
tariff,  unless  he  raises  his  prices  much  above  the  present  level.  If 
his  cost  of  manufacture  advances,  the  cost  will  also  advance  to  his 
competitor.  If  the  price  of  the  log  on  the  stump  is  increased  much 
beyond  the  present  level,  the  owner  of  the  stumpa^  will  have  to 
compete  with  the  Canadian  timber  owner,  unless  he  should  also 
advance  the  price  of  his  stumpage.  This,  I  do  not  believe  he  will  do. 
The  open  competition  which  would  be  brought  about  by  the  removal 
of  ihe  tariff  would  not  be  an  evil  to  the  general  public. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  You  are  speaking  from  a  Canadian  manufacturer's 
standpoint,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNXT.  Your  interest  in  the  production  of  lumber  is  limited 
'to  Canada? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Almost  entirely. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  ask  you  this 
question,  but  I  think  I  will  do  so :  What  is  your  politics,  Republican 
or  Democrat? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  am  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  In  relation  to  these  royalties  paid  or  required  in 
Canada,  that  is  upon  land  owned  by  the  Provinces  or  Dominion? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  a  private  individual  owns  timber  land,  or  a 
company,  they  can  ship  the  product  into  the  United  States,  or  out  of 
the  ttominion,  without  any  royalty  or  special  tax,  can  they  not? 
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Mr.  LxNcoa.  Yes,  edr.  I  would  like  to  qualify  that  statement,  how- 
ever, by  saying  that  there  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  timber  lands  of 
Cuiada  that  is  not  owned  by  the  Crown« 

Mr.  Crumpacksr.  You  can  rent  it  from  the  Crown  cheaper  than 
you  can  buy  it? 

Mr.  Ltkgh.  You  cannot  buy  it ;  you  can  not  buy  .CSrown  timber. 

Mr.  Crumpagkeh.  Those  royalties,  so  far  as  your  experience  goes, 
are  very  low  prices  for  the  timber,  are  they  not! 

Mr.  Ltkgh.  I  thought  they  were  when  1  went  over  there,  but  I  am 
not  so  sure  of  it  now. 

Mr.  LoNowoBTH.  How  much  did  you  say  it  wast 

Mr.  Lyngh.  In  British  Columbia  from  50  to  60  cents  a  thousand. 
In  some  of  the  eastern  Provinces  I  understand  it  goes  up  as  high  as 
$6  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Hill.  Sold  at  auction? 

Mr.  Lyngh.  Sold  at  auction,  sealed  bids. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  No  timber  on  the  American  side  sells  at  50  to  60 
cents  at  public  auction! 

Mr.  Lykgh.  Mr.  Fordney.  we  were  offered  the  timber  that  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  sold  to  the  Weyerhaeuser  P^pjlo — ^I  do  not 
say  we  were  offered  it,  but  we  put  in  a  bid  for  it  and  the  WeyerhsBuser 
people  got  it — and  the  price  of  that  timber,  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
estimates,  was  less  than  20  cents  per  thousand. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  When  was  that,  Mr.  Lynch  t 

Mr.  Lyngh.  Seven  years  ago. 

Mr.  FoBDKEY.  In  what  States? 

Mr.  Lyngh.  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  The  Weyerhaeuser  timber  companies  purchased  in 
Washington  in  1898  and  1899? 

Mr.  Lyngh.  I  beg-pardon,  it  was  1901.  I  was  a  bidder  on  the  same 
timber. 

Mr.  FoBDNXY.  The  big  purchase  from  the  Northern  Pacific? 

Mr.  Lyngh.  It  was  in  1900  or  1901.  In  1899  we  bid  on  all  the  land 
which  the  Northern  Pacific  owned  in  Minnesota.  The  succeeding 
spring  they  sold  to  the  Weyerhseuser  people. 

Mr.  FosDNXY.  In  December  1899  I  applied  to  the  Northern  Pacific 
for  the  prices  on  land  in  Washington,  and  they  informed  me  that  the 
biff  sale  had  been  made  to  the  Weyerhaeuser  jpeople. . 

Mr.  Lyngh.  Possibly.  It  was  not  publicly  announced,  Mr.  Ford- 
ney, until  later. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Lynch,  you  are  in  the  lumber  business  in 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  Lyngh.  No;  in  the  land  business  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  know— and  I  am  glad  to  talk  to  a 
Democrat  who  is  in  the  lumber  business,  because  unfortunately  we 
do  not  have  many  Democrats  come  before  us,  but  usually  the  fellow 
who  wants  to  get  something  [laughter] — ^but  our  party  stands  for  a 
revenue  tariff,  and  I  want  to  ask  you 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Underwood,  are  you  asking  the  witness 
that?    I  would  like  to  know  what  they  do  stand  for. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  have  just  announced  it  to  you.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  us  is  that  on  the  stump  the  Bepublican  party  say 
that  we  stand  for  free  trade,  and  when  we  come  mto  committee,  and 
they  want  to  give  somebody  a  special  privilege,  they  want  to  stand 
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for  free  trade,  and  do  not  want  us  to  stand  for  a  revenue  tariff.  I 
want  to  ask  you  what  effect  this  proposition  you  have  made  would 
have  on  the  revenue  features? 

Mr.  Ltkch.  If  the  tariff  was  removed  entirely! 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lykch.  I  think  it  would  reduce  the  revenue  to  the  United 
States  to  the  amount  which  is  now  paid  on  lumber  products. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  On  account  ot  the  position  that  the  Canadian 
government  has  taken  on  the  stumpage  question,  do  you  think  it  is 
probable  that  they  would  put  a  tax,  or  embargo,  on  lumber,  so  that 
the  revenue  would  go  into  their  treasury,  and  we  would  merely  lose 
the  lumber,  without  getting  the  advantage  in  price? 

Mr.  Ltngh.  I  do  not  think  it  is  probable  that  they  would  do  that, 
but  it  is  po^ble  that  they  mi^ht,  of  course.  If  that  should  be  done, 
the  Executive  of  the  United  States  should  be  given  power  to  place  a 
retaliatory  duty  on  Canadian  lumber. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  pass  a  bi]l 
that  just  provided  for  free  lumber  without  any  control  by  tne  Execu- 
tive under  present  conditions? 

Mr.  Ltkgh.  Do  you  mean  by  that  reciprodiy — a  reciprocal  ar- 
rangement? 

1&.  Ukdebwood.  Either  reciprocity  or  a  maximum  or  minimum 
tariff. 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  that  probably  a  reciprocal  arrangement  would 
be  more  advantageous. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  You  think  that  would  be  the  safer  proposition? 

Mr.  Ltngh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Now,  at  what  point  do  you  think  the  duty  could 
be  levied  on  lumber  that  would  produce  the  greatest  revenue  to  the 
Ghovemment? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Well,  I  think  possibly  at  a  dollar  a  thousand,  making 
it  a  specific  duty  and  not  matdng  a  higher  duty  on  surf  acea  lumber 
than  there  is  on  rouffh  lumber. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  You  would  think  that  a  revenue  tariff  would  be 
about  a  dollur  a  thousand? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  advocate  a  dollar  a  thousand  on  lumber  prod- 
ucts? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  are  you  advocating? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  it  should  be  free  trade. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  you  are  not  the  sort  of  a  tariff  Democrat  that 
Mr.  Underwood  is,  and  now  we  do  not  know  where  you  stand. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Well,  I  judge  from  the  thincs  we  hear  here  that  the 
reference  in  the  Bepublican  platform  to  me  tariff  meant  that  the 
tariff  will  go  up. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  not  seen  our  bill  yet 

Mr.  Clabk.  Well,  I  have  seen  the  platform,  and  am  listening  to 
these  hearings. 

What  reason  is  there  for  the  Canadian  government  devising  that 
double  price  upon  this  lumber,  so  much  a  square  mile  rental,  and  so 
much  royalty  on  a  thousand  feet? 

Mr.  Lynch.  The  Canadian  government  never  passes  the  title  to 
its  lands.    When  it  passes  a  right  to  cut  the  timber  it  always  retains 
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the  fee  to  the  land.  They  charge  in  lieu  of  their  taxes  a  rental  on 
that  land}  which  is  paid  annually,  and  that  is  in  addition  to  the 
bonus  which  you  have  to  pay  the  ffovemment  when  you  acquire  the 
difference,  and  also  in  addition  to  Uie  royalty  which  you  have  to  pay 
when  you  saw  it 

Mr.  Clark.  When  the  American  lumberman  gets  hold  of  Amer- 
ican lands,  he  sets  the  fee,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Lynch.  He  gets  the  fee. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  has  the  soil  after  he  cuts  the  timber  off. 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes;  and  in  many  cases  it  is  much  more  valuable  than 
the  timber. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  timber  land  is  bein^  skinned 
off  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  up  in  that  country — ^S&chigan, 
I  suppose,  too — and  sells  after  the  timoer  is  taken  off  for  about  as 
much  as  tne  government  price  of  the  original  land  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Mr.  Stout,  a  member  of  a  lumber  company  in  Wis* 
oonsin,  told  me  two  or  three  weeks  ago  that  he  had  several  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  Wood  County,  Wis.,  that  they  had  logged  from — ^I 
think  he  said  three  times — ^and  the  land  was  now  worth  $25  jp&r  acre. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  he  give  for  it  originally  t ' 

Mr.  Lynch.  He  did  not  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  the  Canadian  government  does 
not  give  the  fee  to  this  land? 

Mr.  Lynch.  It  is  a  question  of  policy  of  the  government 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  policy? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  am  not  furnished  ihe  reasons  for  the  action  of  the 
Canadian  government. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  take  these  pine  lands  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States;  they  are  cutting  saplings  there  now  that  ao  not  pro- 
duce lumber  more  than  4  inches,  6  or  6  inches  wide,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  American  forest  will  not  reproduce  itself? 

Mr.  Lynch.  They  do  if  they  are  taken  off  slowly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  you  cut  off  all  the  pine  on  the  pine  land  in 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  clean  it  dear  off,  clear  it  out,  would  that 
come  up  in  pine  again? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  my  understandinjg  about  that 

Mr.  Pou.  I  didn't  exactly  understand  your  opening  remarks,  be- 
cause I  could  not  hear  distinctly.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
in  case  this  duty  were  removed  it  would  not  affect  the  price  to  the 
users  of  lumber? 

Mr.  Lynch.  At  present*!  do  not  believe  it  would  change  the  price 
a  particle.  It  costs  just  as  much  to  produce  lumber  in  Canada  as  it 
does  here.  I  do  not  think  that  we  could  ship  anything  in  here  at  the 
present  price  in  competition  with  the  prices  that  prevail  now,  with- 
out the  duty;  but  I  went  on  to  say  that  if  the  price  should  be  ma- 
terially increased,  back  to  where  it  was  in  1896,  and  for  several  years 
preceding  that  time,  the  Canadian  lumber  men  could  come  into  tins 
market  and  sell  at  a  profit  without  a  tariff. 

Mr.  Pou.  Who  is  going  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  removal  of  the 
duty? 

Mr.  Lynch.  If  the  present  prices  prevail? 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Ltngh.  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  benefits. 

Mr.  Pen.  Nobody  would  get  any  benefit? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  know  that  we  could  not  export  a  stick  of  lumber  to 
the  United  States  unless  possibly  some  high-grade  finished  lumber 
under  present  prices,  and  make  money. 

Mr.  Gbigg&  jDo  you  think  the  repeal  of  the  duty  would  ultimately 
reduce  the  price? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  eventually,  but  not  now. 

Mr.  Pou.  Under  present  conaitions,  you  think  there  would  be  no 
material  change? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CsuKPACKEB.  Lumber  is  rather  abnormally  low  now,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  it  is  a  trifle  low  now,  but  I  think  proJbably 
some  of  the  fi;entlemen  who  will  follow  me  can  tell  you  a  great  deal 
more  about  that  than  I  could. 

Mr.  CsuMPACKEs.  You  think  that  putting  lumber  on  the  free  list 
would  prevent  its  ordinary  increase  in  price  m  the  future,  so  that  the 
consumer  would  be  benefited  by  it? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  sa 
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FsmAY,  November  tO^  1908. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
I  wisb  to  apologize  for  appearing  here  and  taking  up  your  valuable 
time  on  the  question  of  a  revision  of  the  tariff  on  tmiber  products, 
and  m<Hre  particularly  on  the  lumber  tariff.  I  appreciate  tnat  moat 
of  the  gentlemen  that  appear  before  you  on  tariff  matters  do  so  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  arguments  why  the  tariff  should  not  be  re- 
moved Mr  disturbed,  and  wish  to  state  that  my  reason  for  coming 
here  to  advocate  removal  of  the  tariff  on  lumber  is  not  a  selfish  one. 

My  associates  and  myself  are  heavily  interested  in  Canadian 
stampage,  but  we  are  also  large  owners  of  timber  in  Oregon,  Florida, 
and  Louisiana,  and  are  interested  in  the  manufacture  ofiumber  on  a 
large  scale  at  Scanlon,  Minn.,  and  lonffleaf  yellow-pine  lumber  at 
Kentwood,  La.,  but  for  every  hundred  dollars  invested  in  Canadian 
timber  we  have  more  than  a  thousand  invested  in  timber  and  mills  on 
this  side  of  the  line.  If  I  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  our  businesB 
would  be  seriously  affected  b^  a  removal  of  the  tariff  on  lumber,  I 
would  not  be  here  advocating  it  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  tariff 
on  lumber  should  be  removed,  because  it  is  not  a  protection  to  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  of  lumber  or  American  labor,  except  so  far  as 
they  are^  owners  of  stunrpage.  A  large  part  of  the  timber  of  this 
country  is  in  the  hands  of  individuals  and  corporations  and  is  held  as 
an  investment,  and  also  not  pmrchased  with  a  view  to  manuf acturini^ 
it  Sudi  investments  have  always  proven  very  profitable  and  win 
continue  to  do  so,  regardless  of  whether  there  is  a  duty  on  lumber 
coming  into  this  country  or  not.  I  do  not  consider  it  equitable  and 
just  to  afford  protection  to  that  form  of  investments  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  at  large, 

75M1— H.  Doc.  1506, 60-2— vol 
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In  1894, 1896, 1896,  and  1897  it  was  possible  to  purchase  timber  in 
Minnesota  at  mm  $1  to  $2  per  thousand  for  whit«  and  Norway 

J)ine.  The  tamarack,  jads.  pine,  and  spruce,  if  there  was  any  on  the 
and,  was  included  in  Uie  sale  without  cost  to  the  purchaser.  To-day 
the  TniTiiTniiTn  price  on  timber  in  Minnesota  is  not  less  than  $6  per 
thousand  and  the  maximum  $12  per  thousand,  depending  on  the 

Duality  and  accessibility  of  it  for  logging  pui^ses,  and  there  is 
ittle  to  be  had  at  these  prices.    The  jac^  pme,  spruce,  and  tamarack 
above  mentioned,  whidi  were  not  formerly  included  in  the  purchase 

{)rice,  are  now  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  the  other  timb^  on  the 
and.  The  same  conditions  prevail  to-day  in  the  pine  distridbs  of 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  except  that  prices  of  stumpage  are  higher 
for  especially  good  bunches  of  timber. 

For  a  numter  of  years  our  concern  produced  from  200,000,000  to 
260,000,000  feet  of  lumber  annuallv  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  This 
year  our  production  will  be  only  about  40  per  cent  of  our  former  cut, 
and  will  cease  entirely  in  1909.  In  1896  we  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  lumber  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  we  cut  from  40,000,000 
to  60,000,000  feet  annually  at  that  point  We  were  forced  to  dis- 
continue our  business  in  1905  in  that  city,  because  it  was  impossible 
to  secure  logs  to  stoc^  the  mill.  The  first  year  we  were  in  busmess  at 
that  point  we  sold  our  lumber  mill  run  at  $10.25  per  thousand,  while 
six  years  later,  or  in  1902.  our  stock  sold,  mill  run,  for  $17.52.  This 
stock  was  manufactured  xrom  a  poorer  class  of  logs  than  we  manu- 
factured in  1896.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  mill-run  stocks  of 
lumber  from  a  still  poorer  class  of  logs  netted  the  manufacturer  in 
that  city  about  $22  per  thousand  in  the  years  1906-7.  In  1901 
Minneapolis  was  the  largest  lumber-producing  city  in  the  world,  her 
output  for  that  year  bemg  about  700,000,000  feet,  while  the  output 
for  1908  will  only  be  about  800,000,000  feet.    ^ 

I  mention  these  facts  merely  to  show  you  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
value  of  timber  and  lumber  and  the  rapid  decline  of  the  lumber  in- 
dustry in  what  is  known  as  ^^the  three  white-pine  States  of  the 
North.''  The  increase  in  the  value  of  stumpase  m  the  Western  and 
Southern  States  has  been  even  more  marked.  &  1908  my  people  pur- 
chased a  block  of  timber  in  Oregon  at  a  cost  of  about  17^  cents  per 
thousand.  To-day  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  value  of  that  timoer 
would  be  $1.75  per  thousand.  For  years  billions  of  feet  of  timber  of 
equally  as  good  quality  and  as  favorably  located  for  logging  purposes 
in  that  same  district  could  have  been  acquired  at  the  same  price  as 
we  paid  for  ours.  I  did  not  regard  that  purchase  as  a  particularly 
attractive  one  at  the  time,  as  we  could  have  taken  the  same  money 
and  done  equally  as  well  or  better  in  many  other  parts  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  or  California.  In  1890  I  was  interested  in  the  purchase 
of  a  large  tract  of  cypress  timber  in  Louisiana  that  cost  us  less  than 
40  cents  per  thousand.  Unfortunately  for  me,  I  parted  with  my  in- 
terests in  that  timber  before  it  became  very  valuable,  but  I  am  in- 
formed by  CTpress  manufacturers  in  that  territory  that  cypress  timber 
of  that  quality  and  accessibility  would  sell  readily  at  $6  per  thou- 
sand or  upward.  In  1892  I  looked  at  a  tract  of  long-leaf  yellow-pine 
timber  in  Louisiana  that  could  be  acquired  at  that  time  for  aoout 
$1.25  per  acre.  My  people  purchased  that  same  identical  tract  of 
timber  in  1905  at  a  cost  of  $22  per  acre.  I  understand  that  a  tract  of 
timber  adjoining  ours,  of  the  same  quality  and  quantity  per  acre,  sold 
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lor  $47.60  per  acre  within  six  months  of  our  purdiase.  I  would 
hardly  care  to  make  an  estimate  of  its  value  now,  as  all  our  southern- 
pine  lumber  manufacturers  are  endeavoring  to  see  how  dose  they  can 
come  to  givinff  away  our  stumpage  and  lumber  without  getting  into 
the  hands  of  me  sheriff. 

My  experience  in  the  purchasing  and  ownership  of  standing  timber 
is  about  the  same  as  other  owners — ^uniformly  profitable  except  in 
cases  where  the  owner  was  unwise  enough  to  build  a  sawmill  to  manu- 
facture it  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business.  This  oc- 
casionally has  led  to  disaster.  The  labor  employed  in  and  about  the 
timber  industry  of  this  country  has  not  had  any  protection  under  the 
tariff,  and  it  is  foolish  to  cont^d  that  it  has  or  will  have  protection. 
All  you  need  to  do  to  convince  yourselves  on  this  point  is  to  compare 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Canada,  our  only  competitor,  with  the  rate 
paid  on  this  side  of  the  line.  We  are  operating  one  very  large  saw- 
mill at  a  small  town,  in  Scanlon,  Minn.,  cutting  about  100,000,000  feet 
per  annum.  This  year  we  are  paying  common  labor  in  and  about  the 
plant  $1.76  i>er  day  of  ten  hours,  in  the  woods  $1.60  per  day,  and 
skilled  labor  in  the  same  proportion.  The  same  general  rate  of  wages 
prevails  throughout  the  lumber  district  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan,  except  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  the  rate  is  as 
low  as  $1.60  per  day.  In  these  throe  States  I  contend  we  have  the 
best  and  most  efficient  sawmill  and  woods  labor  in  the  world.  We  are 
operating  two  sawmills  in  the  long  leaf  yellow  pine  district  of  Louisi- 
ana. At  these  mills  we  are  paymg  common  labor  in  the  mills  and 
woods  $1.26  per  day,  and  the  higher  grade  workmen  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. This  labor  is  not  so  good  as  that  employed  at  our  northern 
plan^  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lumber  industry  mis  not  been  so  long 
established,  and  on  account  of  the  social  and  climatic  conditions. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  about  the  same  scale  of  wages 
prevails  as  are  paid  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  In  uie 
novinces  of  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  in  the  mountain  district  of 
British  Columbia,  common  labor  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  $2.26  per  day 
of  ten  hours  in  the  sawmills,  and  $2.60  per  day  in  the  woods,  while  in 
the  so-called  coast  district  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  com- 
mon labor  receives  $2.60  per  day  in  the  sawmill  and  $3  per  day  in  the 
woods,  and  skilled  labor  is  being  paid  in  the  same  proportion.  There 
is  some  oriental  labor  used  in  the  British  Columbia  mills,  ranging  in 
price  from  $1.26  to  $1.76  per  day,  depending  on  the  class  of  work  uiey 
perform.  Considering  the  efficiency  of  this  oriental  labor,  they  are 
more  expensive  than  white,  and  ihej  would  not  be  employed  at  all  if 
white  labor  could  be  obtained.  In  fact,  the  laws  of  British  Columbia 
prohibit  the  use  of  oriental  labor  in  cutting  and  removing  the  tim- 
oer  from  provincial  lands.  Wages  are  so  high  in  Canada  that  I  do 
not  think  we  have  anything  to  fear  on  that  score. 

Canada  is  a  new  country  that  is  rapidly  developing.  The  demand 
for  labor  in  that  country  for  years  to  come  will  oe  greater  than  the 
supply,  and  the  difference  in  wages  paid  the  Canadian  and  American 
workmen  in  the  timber  industry  is  likely  to  be  much  more  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  men  employed  in  Canadian  mills. 

I  have  spent  much  time  and  money  examining  timber  lands  in  the 
Western  and  Southern  States  and  in  the  Provinces  of  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  and  British  Columbia,  and  so  far  as  my  own  observations 
go  and  the  reports  of  our  men  are  that  the  American  manufacturer 
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of  lumber  has  little  to  fear  from  the  Canadian  territory,  as  the  cost 
of  Canadian  logs  delivered  at  the  mills  will  always  be  as  great  or 
greater  than  the  cost  of  logs  at  the  mills  of  the  American  operator. 

I  believe  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  Imnber  would  conserve 
the  forests  of  our  country.  I  think  it  would  have  a  tendenCT  to 
check  the  abnormal  advances  that  have  occurred  of  late  years,  both 
in  timber  and  lumber.  I  believe  it  will  broaden  the  markets  for  the 
consumers  of  lumber  and  eventually  lead  to  a  more  uniform,  healthy 
condition  of  the  lumber  trade  in  general  in  this  country. 

In  1892  I  examined  a  tract  of  leaf  pine  in  Liouisiana  that  oould  be 

fiurchased  for  $1.26  per  acre.  That  mig^t  have  been  purchased  in 
865  at  22  cents  per  acre,  but  I  think  that  some  has  been  recently  sold 
at  $47.50  p^  acre. 

It  would  be  somewhat  hard  to-day  to  make  a  statement  of  the 
stumpage  in  die  South.  Most  of  the  manufacturers  are  trying  to 
saw  lumber  so  cheaply  that  it  is  hard  for  them  to  keep  oat  of  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff. 

Mr.  Ramubll.  Where  did  you  say  that  land  wast 

Mr.  ScAKix>N.  In  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  Would  it  lower  the  price  to  the  consumer  to  reduce 
or  change  the  tariff? 

Mr.  ScAMix>N.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  will  lower  the  price  ib  this 
way,  that  it  will  maintain  a  better  average  price. 

The  Chaixman.  I  notice  that  you  said  in  the  preface  to  your  re- 
marks that  you  apologized  for  appearing  here  when  so  many  were 
appearing  on  the  other  side  f avormjo;  no  change,  but  that  you  apolo- 
gia for  asldng  a  change  in  the  tariff* 

Mr.  SoANXiOK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaiucan.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  made  that  statemoit  if 
yon  have  read  the  Minneapolis  papers.  For  instance,  I  find  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  which  says,  ^'  It  is  hard  to  get  a 
just  tariff  revision  out  of  a  prejudiced  court  that  hears  evidence  on 
one  side  only."  Now,  I  want  to  say  that  the  only  persons  who  have 
been  invited  to  come  before  the  committee^  exceptmg  the  people  in 
the  departments,  have  been  the  people  oi  the  veaj  dass  that  the 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  speaks  about.  He  has  a  personal 
letter  from  the  committee  asking  certain  people  to  appear  before  the 
committee  and  furnish  it  with  any  facts  Dea^ff  upon  any  schedule 
if  they  can  show  how  that  schedule  should  be  reduced,  and  they  have 
also  l>een  asked  to  publish  that  in  their  newspapers,  so  that  if  Uiey  or 
tiieir  subscribers  or  readers  care  to  they  can  come  before  the  commit- 
tee. That  general  invitation  has  been  sent  out  and  they  are  the  only 
dass  who  have  been  invited  to  appear.  The  others  come  voluntarily. 
The  committee  invites  all  gentlemen  who  believe  as  you  do  to  bring 
their  facts  and  state  them  to  the  committee.  What  we  want  are  the 
facts  in  regard  to  these  schedules  and  others  that  may  be  proposed  to 
help  us  in  our  deliberations.  We  want  the  bill  to  be  justified  by  the 
facts  as  to  each  schedule,  and  therefore  we  invite  all  persons  to  give 
us  information,  and  you  are  as  welcome  as  anybody  who  is  hero  in 
defense  of  this  schedule  whether  vou  ask  an  incroase  or  a  decrease. 

Mr.  ScANLOK.  I  understand  that  very  well  or  I  would  not  have 
been  here. 

Mr.  Clark  (to  the  chairman).  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  In 
making  your  statement  do  you  rofer  to  the  minority  t 
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Tike  Chairican.  I  can  not  speak  for  the  minorilj. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  can.  The  minority  are  as  fully  anxious  to 
have  facts,  and  are  perhaps  a  litUe  more  anxious  tnaa  are  the 
majority. 

Mr.  FosDNET.  On  account  of  the  high  rate  of  wages  and  the  low 
prices  of  lumber  which  you  have  quoted,  is  it  not  reasonable  that 
Canadian  manufacturers  are  seeking  a  wider  field  for  their  product  t 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  presume  that  is  true. 

Hr.  FosDNEY.  That  is  one  reason  why  they  want  the  tariff  removed. 

Mr.  Sgaklok.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  You  are  the  owner  of  Canadian  timber,  are  you  nott 

Mr.  ScAKiiON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FosDNET.  And  you  are  also  the  owner  of  timber  in  the  Bahama 
Islands  t 

Mr.  ScANLOK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Have  you  ever  brought  any  lumber  from  those- 
islands! 

Mr.  ScANiiON.  No,  sir;  I  never  have  and  I  never  expect  to. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Where  does  that  lumber  go? 

Mr.  ScANU)N.  Its  natural  market  is  South  America  and  it  is  sent 
to  the  near-by  islands. 

Mr.  Pou.  1  did  not  know  that  there  was  much  timber  in  the 
Bahama  Islands. 

Mr.  ScANLOK.  There  is  not  much. 

Mr.  FosDNET.  Do  you  biow  of  any  lumber  trust? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  To  my  certain  knowledge  there  never  has  been  one. 
Sometimes  I  think  that  the  manufacturers  need  one. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Then  this  is  entirelv  a  bugaboo? 

Mr.  SoANiiON.  Entirelv  without  foundation. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  they  manage  to  keep  the  prices  up  so  success- 
fully? 

Mr.  ScANix)K.  I  suppose  it  is  just  as  it  is  in  any  other  line  of  mer- 
chandising. The  cost  to  the  retailer  is  usually  pretty  uniform  as 
coming  from  the  manufacturer,  providing  he  has  to  buy  his  supplies 
in  one  market. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  surely  does  not  cost  precisely  the  same  figures  to 
produce  lumber  in  one  section  of  the  country  that  it  does  in  another 
section,  even  in  the  same  neighborhood.  It  does  not  cost  exactly  the 
same  to  produce  lumber  in  Washington,  Idaho,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
or  Wisconsin,  but  how  is  it  that  they  all  line  up  and  oiarge  the  same 
prices? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  think  you  are  wrons  in  that.  Just  before  leaving 
home  I  sold  white  pine  at  15  cents.  I  Imow  that  when  that  gets  into 
the  hands  of  retailers  it  will  not  be  at  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  must  be  a  difference  in  the  cost  price  in  the  dif- 
ferent localities  in  Michigan  or  Minnesota  or  Wisconsin,  to  say  noth- 
ing about  the  other  States,  but  at  last  when  they  get  the  lumber  off  on 
the  retailer  it  is  the  same  price. 

Mr.  ScAKLON.  No;  I  do  not  think  you  are  quite  right  there.  You 
are  right  in  this  respect,  that  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  cost  in 
the  same  localities^  because  it  may  cost  $10  a  thousand  to  log  it  and 
deliver  it  to  the  mills.    In  another  locality  it  may  not  cost  more  than 
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$5  a  thousand.  Lumber  is  like  anything  else,  the  man  who  produces 
it  the  cheapest  is  the  fellow  who  gets  the  bend&t 

Mr.  Clark.  Say  that  A  produces  it  $10  cheaper  than  B,  does  not 
A  sell  the  lumber  at  practically  the  same  price? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Usually  the  lumber  man  knows  what  his  competitor 
is  doing  and  knows  about  what  the  other  man's  cost  of  production  is, 
and  he  acts  accordingly. 

Mr.  Clabk.  If  one  man's  cost  enables  him  to  barely  get  a  living, 
then  the  other  man  whose  cost  is  cheaper  is  making  enormous  and 
unfair  profit,  is  he  notf 

Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir;  because  the  man  who  sold  the  manufacturer 
the  stmnpage  added  it  to  the  price,  so  that  the  manufacturer  may 
not  be  aole  to  sell  as  cheaply  as  a  man  who  paid  the  higher  cost  of 
logging. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  that  under  any  circumstances  whatever 
the  price  of  lumber  in  years  to  come  is  going  to  materially  decrease! 

Mt.  Scanlon.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Mr.  Clark.  Tariff  or  no  tariff? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  Tariff  or  no  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Fordney  asked  you  if  you  did  not  own  large  quan- 
tities of  lumber  in  Canada  and  the  Bahama  Islands. 

Mr.  Scanlon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  own  large  interests  in  the  United  States,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  Yes,  sir;  much  larger  than  I  do  outside  in  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  inquinr  about  the  uni- 
form price  of  lumber,  is  it  not  true  that  in  various  localities,  owing 
to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  one  farm  will  raise  30  bushels  to  the  acre 
while  another  farm  will  raise  only  half  that  quantity,  but  it  all  seUs 
at  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  One  man  raises  more  owing  to  better  methods  of 
cultivation  ? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Prices  are  fixed  by  cost  of  production  under  the 
most  disadvantageous  conditions,  where  that  production  is  necessary 
to  supply  the  demand.  Is  not  that  a  universal  rule  of  economics 
in  fixing  prices? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  I  do  not  think  so  with  reference  to  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, because  I  do  not  think  the  cost  of  production  is  usually  taken 
into  account 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  you  think  the  economic  law  of  supply  and 
demand  does  not  operate  in  the  lumber  business.  Where  the  economic 
law  is  in  full  play  prices  are  fixed  by  the  cost  of  production  under  the 
most  disadvantageous  conditions  where  the  production  is  necessary  to 
supply  the  demand  ? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  think  I  am  necessarily  right  as  to  operation  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  any  line  of  business. 

Mr.  Scanlon.  It  may  operate  in  all  lines  of  business  except  in  the 
selling  of  lumber,  because  the  cost  of  production  which  enters  into  it 
IS  not  taken  into  consideration  in  the  marketing  of  the  product. 
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Mr.  CsuMPACKER.  If  it  is  taken  into  consideration  of  course  there 
would  be  more  timber  lands  exploited.  The  rule  is  an  invariable  one 
that  prices  are  affected  by  the  cost  of  production  in  areas  that  neces- 
sarily supply  demand  where  cost  of  production  is  highest  That 
fixes  the  prices  where  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  operates,  neces- 
sarily so.  ' 

Mr.  ScANiiOK.  I  do  not  ajgree  with  you. 

Mr.  Cbumpacker.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Perhaps  so. 

Mr.  Kandell.  You  said  something  about  timber  in  Louisiana  and 
Texas  being  owned  by  a  few  parties. 

Mr.  ScANLOK.  I  was  speakifig  in  a  general  way,  not  particularly 
about  lumber. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  were  speaking  of  it  being  owned  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  SoANiiON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Any  in  Texas  t 

Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Are  you  acquainted  with  timber  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  part  of  Texas  f 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  would  you  say  that  the  number  of  individuals, 
corporations,  or  firms  enga^d  in  the  lumber  business  in  Texas  woula 
be  as  compared  to  the  nmnber  seven  years  ago? 

Mr.  Sganlon.  The  number  engaged  in  it  and  the  amount  produced 
is  larger  than  it  was  seven  or  eisht  years  am  At  that  time  lumber 
was  teing  manufactured  by  small  mills.  Inose  are  going  out  of  the 
business. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  they  been  sold  out,  run  out  by  competition,  or 
have  they  been  bought  by  the  larger  concerns? 

Mr.  Sganlon.  They  have  been  bought  up  by  the  larger  concerns. 
They  were  wasteful  in  the  methods  of  loggmg  and  in  the  methods  of 
manufacturing. 

Mr.  Randell.  Are  the  lumber  interests  owned  now  by  a  few  people? 

Mr.  Sganlon.  No,  sir;  the  lumber  business  of  Louisiana  is  owned 
by  operating  corporations.   There  is  quite  a  large  number  of  them. 

Mr.  Randell.  Formerly  the  smaller  mills  owned  all  the  timber, 
practically? 

Mr.  Sganlon.  Yes,  sir ;  the  smaller  mills  sold  because  they  got  mure 
money  by  selling  than  they  could  get  by  manufacturing,  owing  to  the 
wasteful  methods. 

Mr.  Randell.  After  that  the  price  of  land  rose  materially? 

Mr.  Sganlon.  Southern  pine  timber  began  to  advance  in  the  early 
nineties.  It  advanced  in  1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, 1896, 1896,  and  up  to 
1897. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  1902  a  sreat  many  of  those  smaller  mills  were 
boueht,  and  from  that  time  the  rise  began? 

Mr.  Sganlon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  southeastern  Texas  what  were  the  prices  nine 
years  ago  as  compared  with  the  prices  now  ? 

Mr.  Sganlon.  I  presume  there  has  been  at  least  300  per  cent  in- 
crease. Lands  that  were  worth  $7.50  ten  years  ago  are  to-day  worth 
$30. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  about  300  per  cent  increase.  I  think  that  is  a 
fair  average. 
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Mr.  8oAvu>v.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raninell.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  Drice  of  lumber  in 
the  southeastern  and  the  southwestern  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
if  the  tariff  were  taken  off? 

Mr.  ScANiiON.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  have  any  effect  upcm  prices 
down  there,  because  no  wood  would  come  in  from  Mexico  to  com- 
pete in  that  section. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  the  effect  be  to  prevent  the  rise  to  the  extent 
of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  SoANiiOK.  I  do  not  think  so.  There  would  not  be  the  abnormal 
advance  there  has  been  heretofore. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Would  not  that  be  the  tenden<^  t  In  other  words,  if 
we  added  $2  duty  there  would  be  less  competition? 

Mr.  ScANLOK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  we  get  any  lumber  from  Mexico? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  We  export  lumber  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  Randell.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  timber  in  Mexico  aeeess- 
ible  to  Texas  and  the  plains  of  the  Southwest? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  It  is  a  rough  country,  and  the  labor  is  exceedingly 
poor  and  very  cheap. 

Mr.  Randell.  Labor  is  dieap  and  timber  is  often  cheap  and  the 
country  is  being  opened  up  by  railroads? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  would  open  up  a  supply  for  the  Southwest? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  One  gentleman  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  the 
price  of  lumber  was  $10  a  thousand  above  what  it  was  ten  years  aso. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes;  but  I  think  that  gentleman  was  wrong  in  his 
statement.  I  think  that  what  he  intended  to  say  was  that  lumber 
at  the  time  of  the  government  report  in  1907  was  $10  higher. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  If  that  statement  is  true,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Canadian  lumber  could  not  come  into  this  country? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Olabk.  While  Mr.  Fordney  was  questioning  the  witeess  he 
asked  if  it  was  not  true  that  60  per  cent  of  that  lumber  was  used  in 
the  box  business  or  the  packing  Dusiness,  and  the  witness  seemed  to 
agree  with  him. 

Mr.  SoANLON.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  said  imported  lumber. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  did  not  understand  that 

The  Chairman.  Part  of  the  lumber  coming  here  is  manufaetored 
into  boxes,  and  they  get  a  drawback  on  that. 

Mr.  Olark.  What  proportion  of  the  consumption  of  hunber  would 
this  box  business  take  as  compared  to  the  general  consumption  of 
lumber?    It  would  be  a  very  small  percentage,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  In  the  United  States  I  think  it  is  estimated  that 
about  26  per  cent  of  all  of  the  lumber  goes  into  the  manufacture  of 
boxes. 

Mr.  FoKDNET.  Of  all  made  in  this  country? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FosDNET.  How  about  the  imported  lumber;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  SoANLON.  I  do  not  think  any  lumber  imported  from  British 
Columbia  would  go  into  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  but  there  is  some 
that  comes  from  Ontario  that  does  so.  It  is  used  in  the  manufactars 
of  boxes  in  this  country,  but  I  would  not  say  what  percentage  of  it 
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Mr.  FoRDNET.  Most  of  the  lumber  comes  into  the  Pacific  coast  f 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  understand,  then,  from  your  statement  that  you 
think  the  repeal  of  the  duty  would  ^ve  to  the  price  of  lumbc»r  a 
greater  stabiuty,  but  would  not  result  m  reduction  of  the  price. 

Mr.  ScANiiON.  That  is  my  theory. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  we  should  repeal  the  duty  on  lumber,  to  co  into 
effect  on  the  1st  of  July  next,  a  man  in  my  district  could  not  Build  a 
siz-rtXMn  cottage  any  dieaper  after  that  time  than  he  could  now,  m 
far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Sganlon.  No,  sir;  so  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Sandell.  But  if  it  had  the  effect  to  bring  down  the  price  of 
lumber  might  not  the  man  build  his  house  cheaper  hereafter! 

Mr.  Sgaki/)n.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Ii  the  duty  remains,  what  do  you  say  to  whether 
or  not  tiie  price  will  go  up? 

Mr.  ScANiiON.  We  will  have  abnormal  advances  in  the  price  of  tim- 
ber and  lumber.  It  is  not  a  healthy  condition.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  ruining  the  business,  but  it  might  ruin  the  business  of  the  retailer. 
I  rememter  that  in  October,  1905,  lumber  went  down  $5  a  thousand 
in  five  weeks.  It  left  the  retailer  with  a  large  stock  on  hand  greatly 
below  tlie  prices  of  1906.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  that  condition 
will  prevail  if  the  tariff  be  removed. 

The  Chairmak.  Was  not  that  decline  of  last  year  due  to  the  panic! 

Mr.  ScANLON.  If  prices  had  not  been  so  high  there  would  n(%  have 
been  any  cause  for  such  a  drop  in  the  manufactured  artide. 

The  Chairman.  Without  going  into  that  theory,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  drop  in  prices  was  due  to  the  lessening  of  the  demand  in  conse- 
quence of  the  stagnation  of  business! 

Mr.  ScAKiiON.  Yeftj  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tnere  has  been  a  good  deal  of  testimony  and  ar- 
gument on  that,  and  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  go  into  it  You  have 
stated  that  you  have  interests  on  this  side  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
border! 

Mr.  Sgaklok.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  yellow  pine  interests  in  the  South  are  almost 
entirely  owned  and  controlled  by  northern  men  and  northern  capital, 
are  they  not! 

Mr.  DGANiiON.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  know  that  northern 
men  and  northern  capital  are  heavily  interested  in  southern  pine 
timbor&  both  in  stumpage  and  in  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yellow  pine  timber  for  outside  work  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings,  that  part  that  oomes  in  contact  with  the 
weather,  has  no  competitor,  has  it!  Is  it  not  more  valuable  for  that 
purpose  than  any  otner  timber! 

Mr.  SoAKiiOK.  There  is  a  certain  species  of  yellow  pine,  known  as 
^  all-heart  pine,"  whidi  has  no  competitor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Old-field  timber  is  poor  and  would  not  stand  the 
weather  as  all-heart  yellow  pine  woul(L  and,  since  it  has  no  competi- 
tor, would  it  affect  the  southern  mills  if  we  had  free  trade! 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  would  not  say  *^  Yes "  on  that  point  becasn  I 
think  to  a  certain  extent  it  will  be. 

Ifr.  Ukdivwoob.  Who  will  compete  with  tbeinl 
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Mr.  ScANLOK.  You  asked  as  to  the  competitor  of  all-heart  timber. 
Fir  might  come  in  as  a  competitor  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  domestic  pine? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  That  is  domestic  pine. 

Mr.  ITnderwood.  It  is  cheap  in  this  country,  and  it  would  be  with 
free  trade? 

Mr.  ScAMiiOK.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  a  reduction  of  the  duty,  or  free  trade^ 
would  really  not  affect  the  southern  lumber  interests  one  way  or  thA 
other? 

Mr.  ScANix)N.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  cost  of  transportation  of  limiber  from  Mex- 
ico into  this  country  is  so  great  that  it  would  not  come  into  competi- 
tion with  the  southern  territory,  especially  not  with  the  southern 
mills,  would  it? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  do  not  think  the  cost  of  transportation  will  be  a 
factor  from  Mexico,  because  the  railroads  can  not  compete. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that,  as  a  practical  proposition,  so  far  as  the 
southern  mills  are  concerned,  the  only  thing  m  which  they  are  in- 
volved is  the  question  of  revenue? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  what  point  do  you  think  the  duty  should  be 
fixed  in  order  to  produce  the  greatest  revenue  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  My  idea  would  be  to  repeal  the  tariff  and  put  an 
export  duty  on  every  foot  of  lumber  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr  BouTELL.  You  think  you  would  make  more  revenue  by  reduc- 
ing the  tariff  than  by  raising  it? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  tnink  you  will,  as  a  revenue  producer,  lose  by  re- 
ducing it 

Mr.  Underwood.  Any  reduction  will  reduce  the  revenue. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  That  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  more  impor- 
tations than  there  are  now? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  ^ou  one  question.  Suppose  Congress 
should  adjourn  after  the  consideration  of  this  tariff  bill — ^that  is, 
after  the  revision  is  made,  whatever  it  is — and  leave  the  tariff  on 
lumber  as  it  is  now;  do  you  not  think  it  would  accidentally  hap- 

Sin,  or  some  other  way,  that  the  price  of  lumber  would  be  imme- 
ately  marked  up  $2  or  $3  a  thousand  ? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  think  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  advance  the 
price,  but  it  would  be  due  entirely  to  sentiment 

Mr.  Clark.  Due  entirely  to  what? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Sentiment  That  is,  it  would  have  a  sentimental 
effect  on  the  market 

Mr.  Clark.  No  :  the  real  reason  would  be  that  these  men  who  own 
the  lumber  would  know  that  there  was  no  reasonable  prospect  of 
there  being  a  change  in  the  tariff  then  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and 
tliat  they  could  play  it  just  as  they  pleased.  Would  not  that  he  the 
element  in  it? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Scanlon,  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  lumber 
business? 
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Mr.  Sganlon.  I  have  been  in  the  lumber  business  all  my  life. 

Mr.'lIiiiL.  Were  you  ever  in  the  lumber  business  in  Michigan  I 

Mr.  ScANiiOK.  Nousir. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Or  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  In  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  How  low  do  you  remem- 
ber uppers  havingbeen  sold,  in  your  particular  experience? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  "  uppers?  " 

Mr.  Hill.  What  were  technically  known  as  fourths  and  selects. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  We  do  not  haye  them  that  way  in  our  market. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  know  you  do  not,  but  you  did  when  you  were  in  Wis- 
consin, did  you  not? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  neyer  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber 
in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  beff  your  pardon;  I  thought  you  were.  You  were 
manufacturing  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  manufacturing  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HniL.  What  part  of  the  production  oi  your  logs,  what  per- 
centage of  it,  turns  out  fine  upper  grades  of  lumber? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  A  yery  small  percentage. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  more  than  than  3  per  cent? 

Mr.  ScAKLON.  ^EUither  more  than  that;  yes,  sir.  I  would  place  it 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  5  per  cent  I  have  those  figures 
here,  exactly. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Canadian  product  of  lumber, 
the  shipment  that  comes  to  the  United  States,  is  largely  the  loff  run  ? 
Are  not  the  Canadian  shipments  now  into  the  United  States  largely 
the  log  run,  everything  above  the  mill  cull? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir:  I  think  you  are  mistaken  in  that  It  is 
what  is  termed  "  low-craae  lumber  "  from  the  eastern  district.  In  the 
western  district  it  is  largely  the  opposite,  a  high-grade  lumber,  and 
the  culls  find  a  market  at  home. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  ship  any  southern  lumber  into  Canada,  Qeorgia 
pine  and  North  Carolina  pine? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir ;  we  are  manufacturing  in  the  lon^-leaf  dis- 
trict of  Louisiana,  and  are  selling  considerable  limiber  m  eastern 
Canada — ^Montreal  and  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  tiie  average  price  now  of  yellow-pine  flooring; 
narrow,  first-dass.  dear  flooring? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  We  only  have  one  market  for  that  dass  of  lumber, 
and  that  is  in  the  New  Elngland  States,  and  it  is  usually  sold  in  that 
territory  in  a  wholesale  way  at  $50  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Hnji.  How  long  have  you  been  manufacturing  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  There  is  so  little  of  that  grade  of  lumber  sold  that 
the  price  has  practically  remained  stationary. 

Im*.  Hill.  All  right 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Do  you  sell  in  the  Canadian  market  the  same^rades 
of  lumber  cheaper  than  you  do  in  the  markets  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  You  are  not  the  witness  that  Mr.  Knappen  was 

going  to  produce  to  prove  that  American  lumber  was  femg  sold 
tieaper  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States? 
Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  I  will  ask  yon  another  cjnestion  about  these  Canada 
leases.  I  want  to  ask  what  they  put  this  square-mile  charge  on  fort 
Is  it  not  true  that  they  prohibit  all  cutting  of  trees  less  tiuui  19 
inches  in  diameter? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  am  positiye  that  the  reason  why  Britich  ColuBri)ia 
markets  its  lumber  in  tnat  way  is  to  conserve  the  forests  of  the  eoun- 
try  in  that  way,  by  directing  the  timber  that  shall  be  cut  and  le 
moved  from  those  lands. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  a  rule  that  you  shall  not  cut  a  tree  less  than 
10  inches  in  diameter! 

Mr.  ScAKiiON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clabk.  And  they  employ  their  own  forester,  or  whatever  they 
call  him,  to  see  that  that  provision  is  enforced! 

Mr.  ScANiiOK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  beine  the  case,  it  reaUy  gives  the  man  who  faayi 
the  American  timber  lands  the  advantage  over  the  man  that  operates 
these  lea^d  lands  in  Canada,  to  the  extent  that  the  American  can 
cut  the  whole  thing  off  and  have  his  land  left! 

Mr.  ScANLOK.  That  is,  where  he  is  operating  on  his  own  lands; 
eizcept  that  he  can  not  do  it  on  forest-reserve  lands  in  this  country. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  The  lands  on  which  such  timber  is  sold  in  Canada 
are  subject  to  homestead  entry  at  any  time,  are  they  not!  So  far  as 
Ontario  is  concerned,  I  know  that  is  so. 

Mr.  ScAKLON.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true  of  British  Columlna. 

Mr.  FoRDKBT.  It  is  true  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  think  the  disposition  of  the  British  Oovemment  in 
this  country  is  to  treat  the  owner  of  the  timber  Ucehse  fairly,  and  I 
tiiink  if  Uiere  was  a  market  or  demand  for  that  land  for  agncultmnd 
purposes,  a  man  would  be  given  a  reasonable  time  within  which  to 
cut  and  ranove  the  timber. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  In  Ontario  land  is  subject  to  homestead  entry,  and 
the  farmer,  the  homesteader,  is  permitted  to  cut  and  dear  the  timber 
from  the  land  he  wishes  to  put  imder  a  state  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  ScAKLON.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNHT.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  in  British  GolcMbia 
tiiritory. 


.  A.  B.  gubebt,  of  sTniTTH,  Hnnr.,  favoss  fbee  nriERCHAsaB 

OF  FOBEST  FBODirCTS  WITH  CANADA 

FRmAT,  ffovember  tOy  IMS. 

Mr.  GiiiBERT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  the  Bed  Cliff  Lumber  Company,  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  Bed 
Qiff,  Wis.  We  own  timber  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  also  on 
the  Pacific  coast  in  British  Columbia.  I  may  say  that  our  timber 
land  in  British  Columbia  is  not  licensed ;  it  is  owned  in  fee.  We  own 
and  operate  sawmills  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  at  Red  Cliff,  Wis.,  whers 
we  are  government  contractors,  cutting  the  Red  Cliff  Indian  Reservm- 
tion.  Besides,  we  buy  and  sell  lumMr  at  Duluth,  doing  a  jobUng 
business  also. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  free  and  unrestricted  interchange  of  fofeat 
products  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada.    I  have  seenuie  price  of 
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pine  timber  increase  from  60  cents  a  thousand  to  $12  a  thoniand  in 
Minnesota  in  twenty  years.  Some  years  ago  we  got  to  a  point 
where  we  could  not  buy  any  logs,  or  enough  to  run  our  mills.  The 
last  two  years  we  have  not  been  able  to  buy  any  timber,  and  in  an-' 
other  year  we  will  only  be  able  to  buy  tunber  from  two  or  three 
concerns,  if  at  all.  to  keep  our  jobbing  business  going,  and  we  will 
have  to  go  out  oi  business.  I  nave  seen  mills  on  lake  Huron,  in 
Michigan,  have  to  shut  down  and  so  out  of  business  on  accoimt  of 
the  emiMrao  placed  on  logs  by  Canaaa,  due  to  our  tariff.  These  mills 
were  not  helped  by  the  tariff;  quite  the  contrary.  Not  being  able 
to  carry  large  reserves  of  timber,  on  account  of  their  lack  of  capital, 
and  not  bein^  able  to  get  buj  raw  material  from  Canada,  due  to  the 
embargo  on  foes,  the  retaliation  of  Canada  on  account  of  our  tariff, 
these  miUs  had  to  dose  down,  dismantle,  and  go  out  of  business;  and 
this  same  thinjg  will  happen  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  syndicates  and 


lame  compames  have  bought  up  lar^  areas  oi  timber  land,  and  the 
mifl  men  there  who  are  not  able  to  l)mr  and  carry  large  timber  re^ 
serves  and  buy  their  logs  and  hope  to  for  years  to  come,  will  be  dis- 
appointed and  find  that  they  will  have  to  go  out  of  business  just  as 
many  of  the  mills  in  eastern  Michigan  had  to  do,  unless  our  duty  on 
lumber  is  taken  off  in  a  way  which  will  bring  along  with  it  the  taKinjg 
off  of  the  embargo  on  loss,  so  that  these  smallor  mills  can  get  their 
raw  Huiterial  fnmi  Canaaa  at  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  FosDNET.  Mr.  Gilbert,  you  say  you  are  manufacturing  in  Mm- 
nesota  and  will  have  to  go  out  of  business  in  a  short  time  for  the 
lack  of  timber  t 

Mr.  GnjuEVT.  I  said  onr  jobbing  business  would. 

Mr.  FosDNST.  How  about  your  manufacturing? 

ISr.  GiLBEBT.  We  have  timber.  We  have  twice  as  much  capital  m- 
vested  in  this  country  as  we  have  on  the  coast 

Mr.  FoBDKsr.  How  long  will  your  standing  timber  last  you,  with 
your  capacity  t 

Mr.  GiLBspsT.  All  of  ten  years. 

Mr.  FoBDNST.  When  you  co  out  of  business  yon  would  like  to  go 
into  business  where  your  timber  is  in  Canada,  would  you  not! 

Mr.  GnAEBT.  Tes;  or  in  this  country  where  we  can  bring  our  logs 
into  this  coontry. 

Mr.  FosDKxr.  Do  you  believe  if  we  remove  the  duty  on  limiber 
Canada  will  remove  her  embargo  on  Ic^? 

Mr.  GiLBEBT.  I  hope  she  will.  She  (fid  not  have  an  embargo  beforo 
we  had  a  duty. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Oh,  yes :  she  did. 

Mr.  GnABST.  Did  mef 

Mr.  FoBDKET.  Yes;  we  have  always  had  a  duty  on  Canadian  lum- 
ber. 

Mr.  GiiiBBBT.  But  there  was  no  embargo  on  logs.  They  did  not 
stop  the  logs  going  out  The  logs  were  Ukea  to  Saginaw  and  Bay 
City.  ' 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  When  the  duty  was  placed  on  the  lumber  by  the 
Dingley  bill,  then  is  when  the  embargo  was  put  on  logs. 

i&.  GnAEBT.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Because  Canada  wanted  Canadian  labor  and 
Canadian  manufacturers  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  in 
Canada ;  is  not  that  true? 
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Mr.  GiiBEBT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmak.  Canada  putting  an  embargo  upon  logs  would  d^ 
pend  altogether  upon  the  construction  of  the  tariff.  It  could  be  ar* 
'raneed  so  that  it  would  be  an  altogether  too  expensive  experiment 
for  her  by  putting  a  higher  tariff  on.  , 

Mr.  Gubeht.  xes.  sir. 

The  Chairmak.  Or  by  putting  a  maximum  tariff  on  logst 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  believe  that  the  Canadian  government  sells  ita 
stumpajEe  to  the  highest  bidder;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  The  vast  majority  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  the  timber  land  that  vou  have  reference  to  in 
Canada  mainly  owned  by  the  government  I 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir.^ 

Mr.  Gaines.  If  Canadian  manufactured  lumber  was  admitted  free 
of  duty  in  this  countrjr  it  would  increase  the  demand  for  the  Cana* 
dian  stumpage,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  it  would;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Therefore  when  the  purchasers  went  to  bid  for  Cana- 
dian timber  they  would  pay  higher  priceus,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Necessarily  some;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  So  that  all  of  the  benefit  would  not  go  to  the  con- 
sumer in  America,  but  a  large  portion  of  it  would  go  to  the  Canadian 
government  for  the  land? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  your  answer  to  that? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  I  think  the  mill 
man  in  America  would  still  have  the  chance  to  buy  some  raw  mate- 
rial, which  he  has  not  had  in  this  country,  and  in  years  he  will  not 
have  if  that  embargo  still  stays  on. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  you  have  already  stated  that  the  removal  of  the 
duty  would  increase  the  competition  by  Canadian  timber;  it  would 
put  up  the  price  of  Canadian  timber,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  To  some  degree;  how  much  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  to  the  extent  that  the  removal  of  our  du^  in- 
creased the  price  of  the  Canadian  government's  stumpage,  the  Cana- 
dian government's  stumpage  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  duty  and 
not  the  ultimate  consumer,  if  I  may  borrow  that  term? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  the  price  of  Canadian  stumpage  is  fixed  by 
statute.  It  is  a  certain  amount  in  each  province,  and  they  may  charge 
a  ground  rent. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  said  it  was  submitted  to  comj)etition  and  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Now,  was  that  correct,  or  is  it  fixed  by  statute, 
a  fixed  amount? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  it  is  both- 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  minimum  is  fixed  by  statute. 

Mr.  QjiMKBT.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  it  has  been  on  a  tariff  where  they 
have  paid  bonuses,  and  those  bonuses  largely  accrued  to  speculators. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  There  is  no  minimum  fixed  on  Canadian  tmiber  that 
is  sold  at  public  auction,  except  the  Crown  land  dues? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No  ;  the  crown  land  dues  are  a  rent,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  There  is  no  minimum  fixed  on  sbimpage  except  the 
crown  land  dues? 

Mr-  Gilbert.  No;  it  is  fixed  when  you  cut  your  timber. 
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Mr.  FoBDNET.  That  is  the  crown  land  dues? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Then  there  is  a  rent  on  top  of  that 

Mr.  FoBDKET.  I  am  talking  now  about  the  stumpage. 
Mr.  GiLBEBT.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  When  you  buy  timber  in  Ontario  at  public  auction, 
you  buy  it  subject  to  the  payment  of  certain  crown  land  dues,  when 
the  timber  is  cut? 

Mr.  GiLBEBT.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  A  dollar  or  $1.25,  or  whatever  the  case  may  be? 

Mr.  GiLBEBT.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDKET.  And  there  is  no  other  minimum  but  that? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  They  have  had  to  i>ay  premiums  to  get  that  timber. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Yes;  but  I  am  talMng  about  a  statutory  fixed  value. 

Mr.  Gjlbebt.  No,  sir;  there  is  none. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  There  is  none? 

Mr.  GiLBEBT.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  other  witnesses  on  this  schedule  testified  that 
in  their  opinion  the  repeal  of  the  lumber  duty  would  not  immediately 
affect  the  price  of  lumber  to  the  retail  dealer. 

Mr.  GiiAEBT.  I  do  not  think  it  will.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any 
difference. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  They  further  stated  that  it  would  give  stability  and 
gteadiness  t^  the  price. 

Mr.  GnAERT.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  that,  in  the  third  place,  it  would  produce  as 
much  rise  in  the  price  of  lumber  in  the  future  as  would  ta!ke  place  if 
the  tariff  had  not  been  repealed?^ 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  would  you  say,  in  the  fourth  place,  as  to  the 
prospects  of  an  increase  in  the  future  with  the  tariff  repealed,  though 
not  as  great  as  it  would  have  been  with  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  it  would  be  more  a  condition  of  that  embargo 
on  logs  being  taken  off. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  that  there  is  not  very  much  sunlight  ahead  for 
my  ultimate  consumer  of  lumber,  even  with  the  repeal  of  the  tariff, 
in  the  steadiness  of  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  There  is  if  we  couple  with  that  repeal  of  the  tariff 
that  small  mills  can  get  material  elsewhere,  raw  material,  the  same 
as  a  gristmill  does. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  ;|rou  think  there  is  anv  prospect  of  the  Canadian 
government  ever  taking  off  that  embargo? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  I  could  not  sajr ;  but  if  the  duty  was  taken  off,  it 
should  be  taken  off  with  that  condition. 

Mr.  Critmfacker.  The  standing  timber  in  this  country  is  owned 
largely  by  large  lumber  corporations  now,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cbumpaokeb.  And  the  Canadian  government  refuses  to  sell  the 
fee,  but  sells  the  timber  to  the  highest  bidder  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting big  corporations  in  Canada  and  America  from  goin^  over  and 
buying  and  owning  and  monopolizing  the  standing  timber?  That  is 
the  policy,  is  it  not? 

Au:.  GiLBEBT.  No^  sir;  I  do  not  think  so;  because  you  can  buy  any 
amount  of  it  you  wish,  but  you  can  not  get  the  land. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  But  you  can  not  buy  for  speculation? 
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Mr.  GnAEBT.  Yes;  they  do. 

Mr.  Cbvupackjebl  You  have  to  pay  an  annual  rental? 

Mr.  GiiiBEBT.  Yes;  but  those  leases  are  transferable.  ThMt  leases 
are  bought  and  sold  on  the  market  every  day. 

iir.  QtuMPACKEB.  Yes  j  but  a  man  can  not  buy  Canada  timber  land  t 
Yr/u  can  not  get  the  fee  title! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No;  he  pays  an  annual  rentaL 

Mr.  Cbumpacker.  He  is  charged  up  with  an  annual  rental,  anyway. 

Mr.  GniBERT.  Yea. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  speculators  can  not  invest  profitably  in 
Canadian  timber,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  it  for  a  future  rise  in 
value  t 

Mr.  GiuERT.  I  do  not  agree  with  you.   They  do. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  They  do? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes;  it  is  bein^  done  every  day^  with  great  profit 
All  they  do  is  to  take  chances  tnat  they  can. get  nd  of  it  before  that 
lease  time  runs  out. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  the  tariff  was  taken  off,  the  small  dealor  would 
have  an  additional  market  He  would  not  have  to  go  to  these  bu[ 
lumber  ccarporations  in  America  who  now  have  almost  a  monopoly  of 
the  standing  timber,  but  he  could  go  to  Canada  for  his  supply,  could 
henott 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes;  provided  this  embargo  was  tafce^  off;  or  in 
other  words,  he  could  go  to  the  small  mill  men  who  buy  supplies  in 
OBinada. 

The  Chatrman.  Do  you  know  of  any  monopoly  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  GiLBisRT.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  is  anj  sudi  thing. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  Ontario  the  govemment 
sells  an  option  on  the  land  and  gives  a  license  to  cut  to  the  following 
May  of  each  year,  and  will  extend  that  license  from  year  to  year 
upon  the  payment  of  the  $8  a  square  nule  tax. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  terms  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Crumfagker.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent,  in  Canada,  a 
concern  or  a  corporation  or  a  set  of  individuals  from  buying  all  ibi 
timber  in  Canada? 

Mr.  GnfiERT.  Yes;  thev  can,  as  I  said. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Ana  they  can  hold  it  for  an  indefinite  timet 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Well,  under  the  law  of  Ontario,  by  paying  the 
annual  tax  a  license  is  extended  to  the  first  of  the  fouowingMay, 
each  year. 

Mr.  GUiBERi'.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  law  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  the  law  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  If  you  say  so,  of  course  I  presume  you  are  right 


J.  B.  WHITE,  OF  KAirSAS  CITY,  MO.,  CIAIM8  THAT  THE  LITMBIB 
IHDirSTBT  NEEDS  CONTDnTED  FBOTECTIOir. 

Friday,  November  «*,  1908. 
Mr.  White.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  am  a  manufacturer  from  Missouri  and  Louisiana.    For 
twenty-five  years  I  have  been  in  Missouri;  fifteen  years  previous  to 
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that  I  was  a  manufacturer  in  Pennsjlvania.  If  I  was  a  better  law- 
yer I  do  not  know  but  I  should  demur  to  the  evidence  already  in,  and 
let  the  case  j^o  to  tiie  jury,  but  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  gentlemen 
were  a  tariffcommission  that  had  the  power  to  listen  to  the  arguments 
that  come  in  from  time  to  time,  and  recommend,  and  had  power  to 
act;  but  I  have  faith  that  this  committee  will  hear  impartially  and 
render  a  just  recommendation. 

I  have  listened  to  a  great  deal  that  has  been  said  on  this  side,  and 
I  think  it  likely  that  I  can  offer  some  explanations  to  make  the  situa- 
tion clearer  in  some  respects.  I  have  personally  always  been  in  favor 
of  protection  that  protects  both  capital  and  labor,  both  American  in- 
dustries and  American  labor,  and  that  protects  the  American  in- 
dustries because  it  protects  American  labor,  and  I  would  not  favor 
any  reciprocity  or  trading  of  tariff  schedules  between  ourselves  and 
any  other  nation  unless  this  coimtry  received  a  fair  deal  in  behalf  of 
tihese  farmers  and  these  laborers.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  ask  that  in  the 
consideration  of  a  reduction  of  tariff  we  should  also  ask  that  we  be 
placed  upon  ec[ual  conditions  with  the  nation  that  we  are  to  compete 
with.  If  that  IS  done,  I  think  there  would  be  less  objection  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  as  it  now  stands.  I  believe  that  those  who  favor  free 
trade  are  honest  in  their  views,  and  that  those  who  believe  in  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only  have  some  way  of  figuring  within  their  own  minds  a 
national  gain  as  a  whole,  as  a  result  of  ktting  foreign  ccHnpetition 
in  upon  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  those  who  believe  in  all 
three,  in  spots? 

Mr.  White.  Well,  then,  I  think  they  are  to  be  excused  because  of 
local  conditions.  I  know  that  in  Missouri  we  had  a  United  States 
Senator  who  was  that  way.    He  always  voted  for  a  tariff  on  lead. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  he  got  in  all  sorts  of  hot  water,  too,  did  he  nott 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  but  he  died  regretted. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  know  he  did  die  regretted,  but  he  did  not  die 
regretted  on  account  of  that  part  of  it 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  but  it  showed  that  he  had  sympathy  with  his 
people. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  had  sympathy  for  about  one-thousandth  per  cent 
of  his  constituente  when  he  voted  that  way. 

Mr.  White.  That  is.  of  course,  from  a  view  point 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  know  it  is. 

Mr.  White.  Now,  the  American  manufacturer  pays  more  for 
what  enters  into  his  cost  than  does  his  Canadian  competitor,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  following  duties: 

Band  saws,  10  cents  a  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  circular 
saws,  25  per  cent;  crosscut  saws,  6  cente  a  foot;  axes  and  other  tools, 
45  per  cent;  railroad  rail,  $7  a  ton;  band  iron  for  shingles  and  iron 
ties  for  hard- wood  flooring,  one-half  cent  per  pound ;  leather  belting 
36  per  cent;  sisal  lath  yam,  45  per  cent;  hemp  rope,  45  per  cent;  wire, 
1^  cente  per  pound  (when  made  into  cable  an  additional  duty  of  1 
cent) ;  mules  and  horses,  $30  a  head ;  mules  and  horses,  valued  over 
$150,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  wheat  flour,  25  per  cent;  wheat,  25 
cente  a  bushel;  potatoes,  25  cente  a  bushel;  com,  15  cente  a  bushel; 
barley,  30  cents  a  bushel;  meats,  all  kinds,  canned  or  preserved,  25 
per  cent;  fre^  beef,  mutton,  or  pork,  2  cente  a  pound;  locomotives 
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and  parts,  35  per  cent;  cars.  45  per  cent;  wheels  for  cars,  1}  cents  a 
pound;  wrougnt-iron  pipe  for  dry  kilnSj  85  per  cent. 

Now,  that  IS  a  big  item  which  enters  into  the  cost  of  a  plant. 

Mr.  Crumpackeb.  Is  it  your  theory  that  the  American  consumer 
pays  the  tariff— the  tax? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  it  he  pays,  kut  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  it  would  not  be  there  if  it  was  not  intended  that  he  should 
pay  a  gart  of  it. 


Crumpackbr.  Yes.  Then  tiie  consumer  of  lumber,  of  course 

Mr.  White.  You  mean  the  consumer  to  pay  the  tax? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes;  the  American  consumer.  I  understand 
that  is  Uie  argument  you  are  making  now? 

Mr.  White.  No  ;  I  thought  you  meant  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  CiiUMPACKER.  The  consumer  pays  the  tariff,  p&ys  the  tax ;  that 
is  the  ar^ment  you  are  making  now,  I  understand. 

Mr.  White.  I  mean  that  he  has  to  pay  a  portion  of  this  tax.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  of  it;  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  it  really 
applies.  I  do  not  suppose  that  wheat  is  exactly  25  cents  a  bushd 
higher  because  of  that  tariff.  I  do  not  suppose  that  perhaps  loco- 
motives are  exactly  35  per  cent  higher  because  of  that  tariff.  But  I 
do  know  that  it  has  an  effect,  and  I  do  know  that  if  we  have  to  com- 
pete we  will  have  to  add  this  expense,  a  goodly  portion  of  iL  to  the 
price  of  our  lumber  products.  It  enters  into  the  cost,  and  oi  course 
we  will  have  to  add  it  to  the  price. 

Mr.  Crumpackbr.  So  that  for  the  same  reason  the  tariff  on  lumber 
makes  the  lumber  correspondingly  higher  to  the  consumer  in  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  WnrrB.  It  would  seem  to  make  it  correspondingly  higher,  or 
make  the  stumpage  less;  but  my  friends  on  the  other  side  have  been 
arguing  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference;  if  we  have  free  trade 
lumber  is  going  to  be  kept  up  just  the  Bame.  This  is  rather  an  anom- 
alous situation. 

Mr.  Clark.  Leave  those  arguments  out  and  let  me  ask  you  one 
question.  That  was  not  carried  to  the  legitimate  conclusion.  You  are 
arguing,  evidently,  or  you  would  not  have  been  citing  these  figures, 
that  the  tariff  on  these  articles  you  name  makes  the  expense  of  making 
lumber  higher.  Now,  what  I  want  to  ask  you  is^  it  that  is  true,  as 
you  are  intending  to  make  the  impression  that  it  is  true? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  when  you  clap  this  $2  tax  on  top  of  the  lumber, 
the  fellow  that  uses  the  lumber  pays  what  you  paid  and  then  $2  extra; 
that  is  right? 

Mr.  White.  Then  I  am  in  favor,  if  you  take  off  the  $2  tax,  of  tak- 
ing off  the  entire  tariff  on  everything  that  enters  into  the  lumber. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly;  you  are  just  where  I  am.  There  is  not  a 
particle  of  difference,  if  that  is  your  position,  between  your  position 
and  mine. 

Mr.  White.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  free  trade,  then  we  stand  together; 
we  will  either  all  go  down  tojgether  or  go  up  together. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  nobody  is  talking  about  fiie  trade  and  nobody 
is  contemplating  free  trade.  The  difference  in  theories  is  that  on  one 
side  the  main  idea  is  protection  and  on  the  other  side  the  main  idea 
is  revenue.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question.^  I  do  not  want  to 
interrupt  you  at  alL     Do  you  not  know  that  every  time  you  put  a  tariff 
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on  an  article,  no  difference  whether  the  intention  of  the  man  that  puts 
it  on  is  to  get  revenue  out  of  it  or  to  get  protection  out  of  it,  the 
result  is  double,  unless  it  is  prohibitive,  and  that  you  get  revenue  and 
that  you  ^et  protection,  whether  you  wanted  to  get  it  or  not!  Is  not 
that  true  T 

Mr.  White.  Now,  I  am  in  favor  of  protection,  personally. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  are  in  favor  of  or  what 
I  am  in  favor  of.  Is  not  that  the  net  result  of  the  whole  perform- 
ance?   Say,  for  instance,  I  am  a  tariff- for-revenue  man. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clakk.  I  am  willing  to  put  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent  on  some- 
thing or  other. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  a  protectionist  in  theory,  and  you  want  to 
put  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent  on  there  for  protection? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  you  get  your  25  per  cent  on  and  I  get  my  25 
per  cent  on  they  have  a  double  result,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Unless  it  is  prohibitive? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  unless  it  is  prohibitive.  We  get  the  benefit  of 
the  tariff  and  we  get  the  benefit  of  the  revenue.  For  instance,  take 
the  lumber  that  comes  in  now  from  Canada.  I  think  it  amounted  in 
duties  last  year  to  something  like  $3,000,000.  That  is  a  protection  of 
$2,  and  we  get  $3,000,000  in  revenue  in  addition  to  that  protection. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  we  cut  the  tariff  down  to  $1.  In  your  judg- 
ment would  the  Government  get  more  total  revenue  out  of  the  lumber 
business  than  it  is  fi;ettin^  now? 

Mr.  White.  Well,  it  might  not  get  any  more;  it  would  depend  alto- 
gether upon  conditions — upon  the  local  conditions  of  the  local 
markets. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  would  not  enough  lumber  come  in  to  disturb 
you  people  in  holding  the  market  level,  would  there? 

Mr.  White.  We  are  not  making  any  money  now. 

Mr.  Clare:.  How  does  it  happen  that  there  are  so  many  multi- 
millionaires in  the  lumber  business  then  ? 

Mr.  White.  They  did  not  make  it  manufacturing  lumber. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  did  they  make  it  at?    I  would  like  to  find  out. 

Mr.  White.  With  all  due  resp^t,  I  would  like  to  put  you  on. 
[Laughter.]  I  can  cite  my  own  experience.  I  began  manufacturing 
lumber  when  I  was  21  years  old,  and  I  have  been  manufacturing  it 
ever  since,  and  I  have  not  made  any  millions.  Those  who  have  made 
money  in  the  lumber  business,  I  think,  have  made  it  on  stumpage. 
The  man  who  bouffht  his  lumber,  who  bought  his  stumpage,  to  manu- 
facture to-day,  did  not  make  anything  but  a  reasonable  profit.  If 
Jou  expect  to  make  some  money  m  manufacturing  lumber,  you  will 
ave  a  good  opportunity  now,  because  you  can  buy  your  stumpage  and 
anybody  can  start  right  in;  but  you  will  not  make  any  great  amount 
of  money — ^you  will  not  make  any.  Under  present  conditions  you 
would  not  make  any.  But  if  you  buy  more  than  you  need  for  to-aay, 
and  you  buy  enough  to  last  you  for  fifteen  years,  you  will  go  along 
and  make  a  little  money  off  of  your  commissary  and  a  little  money 
off  of  your  blacksmith  snop,  and  you  will  live;  and  the  last  ten  years 
your  timber  will  advance,  possibly,  so  that  you  will  get  out  with  a 
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good  big  fortune*  It  is  on  tiie  8tump«g«  it  has  been  made;  it  is  on 
Uie  natural  rise. 

Mr.  Hnj..  Then  the  conclusion  is  that  the  «itire  protection  is  to 
the  owner  of  the  stumpaffef 

Mr.  Whitb.  It  is  to  tne  stumpage  and  also  to  the  manu&cturer. 
If  I  am  manufacturing  lumber  I  have  got  to  compete.  I  have  got 
to  sell  my  stumpage.  I  am  buying  my  stumpage  of  you  gentlemen, 
and  then  I  hare  ^t  to  sell  it  to  compete  with  Canada. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Bight  in  connection  with  that,  do  you  know  of  any 
set  of  men  in  the  United  States  who  are  less  in  need  of  protection 
than  these  people  that  are  dealing  in  stumpage  t 

Mr.  WnrrB.  Well,  I  think  that  if  they  go  to  manufacturing  lumber 
at  the  present  prices  of  stumpage,  they  need  protection,  considering 
the  market 

Mr.  Class.  The  very  moment  they  go  to  manufacturing  they  get 
into  another  business? 

Mr.  Wnm.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Now,  Brother  Hill's  question  was,  whether  really  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  tariff  of  $2  were  not  the  stumpage  men.  Tou 
said  yes,  largely. 

Mr.  WHnw.  Yes. 

Mr.  Claxk.  I  ask  you  the  question  if  they  do  not  need  protection 
less  than  nearly  anybody  else  in  America. 

Mr.  WHrns.  I  have  to  i>ay  pretty  high  for  stumpage.  I  will  admit 
that  I  would  like  to  get  it  lower. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why,  certainly  you  would. 

Mr.  Whtib.  I  would.  If  there  was  some  way  of  getting  it  lower, 
and  then  I  could  sell  my  product  a  little  higher,  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  if  you  could  get  it  lower  you  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  sell  your  product  a  little  lower? 

Mr.  Whitb.  I  would  want  everything  else  lower.  I  would  want 
the  entire  cost  of  production  lower. 

Mr.  Clahk.  You  are  like  everybody  else;  you  want  everything  you 
canjget. 

Mr.  Whttb.  Certainly;  and  then  I  would  want  equal  conditions 
with  my  competitors. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  us  suppose  a  case.  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to 
happen  at  all,  but  suppose  that  the  committee  and  Congress — ^we 
simply  advise  Congress— should  cut  down  the  tariff  one-half  on 
every  one  of  these  articles  you  use  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber, 
could  you  not  afford  to  put  down  the  price  of  lumber  a  little? 

Mr.  Whitb.  I  could  not,  a  bit  I  do  not  think  so,  because  I  will 
tell  you  that  last  year,  in  1907,  which  was  the  most  prosperous  year 
we  have  had,  vellow-pine  lumber  averaged  $14.02  a  thousand,  tiast 
May  I  had  a  fire  at  one  of  the  mills  I  am  interested  in  in  Louisiana, 
and  it  burned  up  QfiOOfiOO  feet  of  lumber,  a  large  amount  of  it  upper 
grades  that  was  in  the  shed,  and  burned  up  some  of  my  lower  ^aaes, 
and  we  sent  for  the  insurance  adjusters.  The  insurance  adjusters, 
three  of  them,  came  down  there  and  thejr  said,  "  Mr.  White,  we  want 
to  settle  with  you.  What  is  the  cost  of  this  lumber?  Now,  what  is 
the  cost!  Figure  it  up.  What  did  your  stumpage  cost  you,  and  what 
did  it  cost  to  manufacture?  We  are  going  to  settle  upon  the  cost'^  I 
said,  ^^  No;  I  thought  you  were  going  to  settle  upon  the  market  price. 
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As  a  matter  of  principle,  I  am  ^ing  to  insist  that  you  settle  on  the 
market  price,  but  I  believe  that  if  you  pay  me  cost  there  will  not  be 
▼ery  much  difference."  We  sat  down  ana  figured  it  out  both  ways, 
and  the  insurance  adjusters  paid  us  for  our  loss,  and  there  was  only  a 
few  dollars  difference  between  the  cost  and  the  market  price  last 
May. 

Mr.  CiiABK.  You  could  outfigure  them. 

Mr.  White.  A  man  that  can  outfigure  an  insurance  man  is  a  good 
one. 

Mr.  Clakk.  I  know  he  is.    That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  the  drop  in  price  of  that  lumber? 

Mr.  Whitk.  The  drop,  I  think,  has  been  about  $4  a  thousand — ^it 
had  dropped  down  clear  to  cost 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  the  price  before  the  dropt 

Mr.  White,  Why,  I  think  that  we  got  at  one  time  last  summer 
about  $16.  The  uppers  dropped  about  $4,  and  I  think  that  the 
lower  CTades  dropped  something  like  $3.  At  any  rate,  with  our 
kind  of  lumber  that  runs,  say,  20  per  cent  uppers  or  25  per  cent  up- 
pers, the  actual  cost  of  the  lumber  was  about  $13,  and  they  paid  us  $13 
on  our  loss,  and  the  market  was  about  $13,  or  a  few  cents  OTer. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  made  money  in  1907. 

Mr.  White.  Nineteen  hundred  and  seven  was  a  good  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  had  previous  to  that,  how  many  years, 
made  money? 

Mr.  White.  Lumber  began  to  go  up  a  little  in  1897,  and  we  had 
about  ten  years  of  very  prosperous  times.  I  think  that  the  Dingley 
tariff  bill  went  into  effect  in  July,  1897. 

The  Chairman.  And  since  1907  there  has  been  a  general  disturb- 
ance of  business  and  a  poor  market? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  that  is  right 

The  Chairman.  People  did  not  build,  and  could  not  build! 

Mr.  Whtfe.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Lumber  was  a  glut  in  the  market! 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  went  down  below  the  normal  price! 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  asked  yon  a  little 
while  ago  if  the  tariff  on  lumber  was  cut  in  two  what  would  be  the 
result.  There  would  be  one  of  two  things  happen  if  the  tariff  or 
dutv  on  lumber  was  cut  in  two;  it  woula  either  seriously  interfere 
with  tiie  revenues  of  the  Government,  or  it  would  increase  imports, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  White.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Neither  of  which  is  desirable  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  White.  That  is  riffht. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  spoke  of  the  high  rate  of  duty  which  you  pay 
on  articles  that  you  use  that  go  into  the  production  of  lumber. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  What  is  the  rate  of  protection,  ad  valorem,  on  your 
product  oMnpared  with  those  things  that  you  prorchase! 

Mr.  White.  About  11  per  cent,  as  against  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  will  give  you  the  figures  here,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  this  go  in  the  records 
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Mr.  Whttb,  Yea 

Mr.  FosDKET.  Tlie  goyemment  reports  for  the  lasi  five  jeats  show 
on  imported  lumber  £e  rate  is  13.02  cents  protection,  based  cm  the 
value  of  the  lumber  when  imported. 

Mr.  White.  I  did  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  product  in  the  United 
States  that  has  as  little  protection  as  lumber  f 

Mr.  Whitb.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Or  any  product  which  has  anywhere  near  as  small 
protection? 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  that  needs  as  little? 

Mr.  White.  I  really  think  that  the  lumber  manufacturer  as  a 
manufacturer  has  made  less  money  than  the  manufacturer  in  the 
United  States  of'  almost  any  other  article. 

The  Chairhan.  You  spoke  about  the  tariff  on  machinery  that  yoa 
use  to  make  lumber  in  this  country. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  buys  the  same  ma- 
chinery from  this  country,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Whitb.  Not  always,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  general  rule? 

Mr.  White.  I  think  that  he  buys  the  best  machinery,  and  he  gets 
it  here,  some  of  it,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  He  buys  it  generally  from  this  country,  does  he 
not? 

Mr.  Whitb.  I  ^fp^ct  he  buys  his  sawmills  from  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  White.  His  sawmills,  I  think,  he  buys  from  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  has  to  pay  the  tariff  on  that  machinery  to 
get  it  into  Canada? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  per  cent?^ 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  what  the  per  cent  is, 

The  Chairman.  He  is  not  as  well  off  in  that  respect  as  you  are, 
is  he? 

Mr.  White.  He  is  better  off  on  the  entire  material  that  goes  into 
the  manufacture,  the  permanent  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  Take  sawmills.  We  will  not  go  beyond  that  item 
on  this  question. 

Mr.  Whttb.  In  regard  to  the  sawmill,  I  think  that  if  the  tariff 
was  off  he  would  get  his  raw  material  in  Canada,  of  course  he  can 

fet  that  in  cheaper.  But  we  haye  the  skilled  labor  on  this  side,  and 
expect  he  would  buy  his  mills  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  do  not  seem  to  make 
myself  understood. 

Mr.  White.  Well,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  your  sawmills  in  this  country  to  manu- 
facture here? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Canadian  buys  his  sawmills  in  this  country 
and  imports  them  into  Canada? 

Mr.  Whitb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  pays  the  duty  on  themt 
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Mr.  Whitb.  I  do  not  know  how  much  duty. 

The  Chaibmak.  Well,  he  pays  the  duty,  whatever  it  ist 

Mr.  Whtte.  I  expect  so. 

The  Chaibman.  if  he  pajs  the  duty,  he  is  so  much  worse  off  than 
you  are,  as  far  as  the  sawmill  case  is  concerned! 

Mr.  Whitb.  Yes;  I  see.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Do  you  know  of  any  agricultural  product  the  pro- 
ducer of  whidi  has  as  little  protection  to-day  as  the  manufacturer  of 
lumber  has  on  his  product! 

Mr.  Whtte.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Pon.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Canadian  pays  more  or  less 
than  you  do  for  the  same  things  that  you  buy  for  manufacturing 
your  product! 

Mr.  Whitb.  I  do  not.  The  statistics  are  here,  and  I  think  they 
will  be  shown  by  others. 

Mr.  Pon.  On  that  proposition  you  can  not  answer! 

Mr.  WnrrB.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  operated  in  Canada.  I  have 
confined  my  operations  to  American  timber. 

Mr.  Pon.  I  am  not  speaking  of  timber.  You  enumerated  a  lot  of 
things  there  that  you  say  vou  have  to  pay  a  tariff  on. 

Mr.  Whtte.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Pon.  Take  the  sawmills  and  sawmill  supplies  and  machinery. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pon.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Canadian  pays  more  or  less 
than  you  do  for  the  same  things! 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not.  I  know  that  on  a  great  deal  of  this  that  is 
imported,  iron  link  chains  and  iron  shoes  and  nails  and  spikes  and 
thmgs  of  that  kind,  he  gets  in  his  supplies  free  of  duty  from  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  Pon.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Canadian  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Whtte.  Of  the  Canadian  manufacturer!  I  do  not  know 
whether  his  duty  is  lower  or  higher  than  ours. 

Mr.  Pon.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  duty;  I  am  speaking  of  the 
price  he  has  to  pay. 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  price  he  has  to  pay  is 
lower  or  higher. 

Mr.  Pon.  That  is  all. 

The  Chaibman.  Condtide  your  statement. 

Mr.  White.  In  regard  to  oak  lumber,  some  one  was  inquiring  about 
oak  furniture.  You  can  buy  any  amount  of  oak  lumber  in  the  South 
at  $2*stumpage,  and  oak  lumber  is  as  a  druff.  I  am  interested  in 
three  mills,  two  of  which  now  are  shut  down  because  we  can  not  sell 
our  oak  lumber. 

The  sawmill  man  has  always  followed  the  settlements  and  manu- 
factured lumber  for  the  country  and  the  gjrowing  towns,  while  the 
farmers  all  around  him  were  rolling  their  timber  into  log  heaps  and 
burning  it  to  make  way  for  fields  of  com  and  meadows.  Nearly  all 
farmers  made  their  own  log  buildings,  and  they  even  split  their 
wahiut  into  rails.  I  mention  this  because  we  are  accused  ox  destroy* 
ing  the  forests;  but  the  lumber  manufacturer  has  always  cut  his  top 
log  when  he  could  sell  it  and  always  cut  just  as  much  as  he  had  a 
market  for  and  as  much  as  he  could  sell,  and  as  a  manufacturer  he 
has  just  followed  along  the  settlements  and  sold  his  lumber  when  he 
could  sell  it,  80  as  to  induce  the  consumer  to  buy  it  instead  of  putting 
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up  log  buildings,  and  when  the  railroads  came  along  and  went  far 
into  the  interior  and  opened  up  the  prairies  of  the  West,  then  it 
occurred  to  some  one  that  he  could  make  some  money  by  buying 
stumpage — buying  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ahead  as  an  mvestment — 
and  they  did  so,  and  their  money  has  been  made  off  of  the  stumpage. 
The  man  that  went  along  and  simply  bought  his  timber  from  day  to 
daj  or  from  year  to  year  did  not  make  much  money,  as  I  have  said 
beiore. 

The  pledge  made  in  the  Chicago  convention  oa  June  18th  last, 
and  since  reiterated  by  President-elect  Taft,  for  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  so  as  to  impose  such  duties  as  shall  equalize  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  home  and  abroad,  and  provide  a  reasonable  profit  for 
American  industries,  especially  recognizing  the  needs  and  welfare  of 
wage-earners  generally,  holds  no  fears  for  the  lumber  manufacturer. 
The  lumber  industry  can  appeal  to  that  pronouncement  and  indorse 
the  sentiment,  as  will  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  labor- 
ers who  form  the  ffreat  army  of  workers  in  lumber.  If  the  entire 
protective  policy  or  the  United  States  were  to  be  abandoned  to  free 
trade  the  lumbermen  would  have  no  argument  to  present,  but  since 
protection  as  well  as  revenue  is  to  remain  the  basis  of  our  system 
of  imposts  the  lumber  trade  feels  that  its  stand  in  behalf  of  at  least 
the  present  rates  of  duty  is  impregnable  to  any  attack. 

Tne  degree  of  protection  to  lumber  is  now  far  below  the  average 
as  compared  with  other  protected  items  in  the  tariff  schedule.  I 
think  it  is  equivalent  to  not  more  than  11  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
rough  lumber,  while  the  average  on  dutiable  articles  imported  into 
this  country,  I  am  told,  is  about  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  And  if 
rates  are  to  be  reduced  because  some  articles  related  to  Uie  develop- 
ment of  manufacture  and  a^culture  are  now  found  to  be  too  highly 
protected  certainly  lumber  is  not  among  them. 

If  it  be  the  policy  to  readjust  the  rates  relative  to  the  needs  of  each 
industry,  according  to  the  declaration  made  in  Chicago  before  re- 
ferred to,  so  as  to  yield  a  reasonable  profit  to  American  producers, 
then  might  lumber  well  ask  for  a  higher  rate.  Under  no  conceiv- 
able theory  excepting  that  of  free  trade  can  the  lumber  tariff  be 
lowered  or  removed. 

I  am  told  that  the  duties  received  from  lumber  imported  from 
British  North  America  into  the  United  States  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  were  about  $3,000,000  and  were  much  lower  than  in  previous 
years.  The  schedule  of  values  of  sawed  imported  lumber  slu)w  that 
it  is  chiefly  the  lower  grades  of  Canadian  lumber  that  are  exported 
to  the  United  States. 

This  will  be  giving  us  more  of  these  grades  to  consume,  making  it 
necessary  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  leave  far  more  of  nis 
poorer  grades  to  rot  in  the  woods.  To  the  Canadian,  or  to  the  Ameri- 
can who  owns  stumpage  in  the  British  possessions  in  the  Bahamas,  or 
in  Mexico,  a  reduction  in  the  duty  would  be  welcome,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  it  would  be  an  injury  to  the  American  manufacturer  and 
to  the  American  workman.  The  upper  grades  of  lumber  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  find  markets  all  over  the  world,  and  no  revision  of 
tariff  is  asked  on  their  account,  but  the  lower  grades  are  found  in 
the  same  tree,  and  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  better  grades,  and  the 
danger  to  be  feared  is  the  production  of  a  surplus  supply  of  lower 
grades.    In  the  interest  of  forest  conservatioa  it  is  necessary  to  still 
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farther  increase  the  proportion  of  lower  grades.  This  can  not  be  done 
if  more  of  these  grades  are  to  be  dumped  in  upon  us,  as  a  result  of 
tariff  reduction. 

I  went  over  into  Washington  a  few  weeks  ago  and  I  saw  20  or  30 
shingle  mills  at  work.  I  drove  20  or  20  miles  into  the  country,  and  I 
saw  these  mills  working  on  the  stumps  of  trees  that  had  been  cut,  some 
of  them,  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  shingles  were  all  made  by  those 
mills  from  logs  and  stumps— down  timl^r  and  stumps.  There  is  a 
saving  to  this  generation  and  to  future  ^nerations  if  we  can  so  con- 
serve the  waste  that  is  going  on  and  use  it  and  let  the  standing  timber 
grow.  I  think  that  the  shingle  manufacturer  of  the  Pacific  coast  will 
naturall]^  object  to  any  system  of  reduction  that  will  prevent  his 
caving  Ms  own  timber — the  down  timber  and  the  stumps. 

Mr.  LoNOWosTH.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  the  exact  technical  definition 
of  the  word  "  stumpage." 

Mr.  Whttb.  It  means  the  amount  of  standing  timber  that  will 
make  a  thousand  feet  of  lumber.  In  regard  to  the  present  prices  of 
lumber,  the  manufacturers  do  not  know  that  I  have  this  little  slip, 
and  I  am  going  to  leave  it  here  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  A  retail 
manufacturer  sent  out  an  inquiry  the  other  day  for  prices  on  lumber 
delivered  on  a  26i-cent  rate,  and  21  different  mills,  16  different  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  who  manufacture  the  same  kind 
of  lumber — ^yellow  pine — ^replied,  and  I  have  the  result  here.  They 
have  all  bid  on  that  bill  oi  lumber,  and  their  bids  run  from  $1  to 
$3.50  per  thousand.  This  simply  shows  that  there  is  not  any  agree- 
ment among  lumber  men. 
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Mr.  FoKDNST.  You  do  not  know  of  any  trust? 

Mr.  Whtix.  I  do  not  know  of  any  trust,  and  the  manufacturers 
when  they  see  that,  if  they  do  see  that  in  print,  will  be  surprised, 
because  it  was  a  retail  dealer  that  sent  this  out,  and  it  shows  the 
great  rariation  of  pricea 
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Mr.  Pou.  Did  he  send  it  out  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  inf orma- 
tian  to  use  in  this  inguiry  f 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir;  he  did  not.  He  is  interested,  I  think,  a  little 
more  on  the  other  side.  He  has  been  over  there  all  summer,  and  he 
has  some  retail  ^ards,  and  he  wanted  to  buy  this  lumber,  and  he  is 
interested  in  a  mill  that  I  am  interested  in,  and  so  he  gave  this  to  me. 
He  said:  "  Just  look  here;  just  see  what  a  difference  there  is.  I  do 
not  want  my  name  used,  and  I  am  just  going  to  cut  my  letter  head  off, 
but  you  can  see  what  a  difference  there  is  on  the  26^  cent  rate  on  the 
same  kind  of  lumber." 

In  regard  to  laths,  Mr.  Clark  called  attention  to  that.  I  want  to 
say  something  about  the  cost  of  laths  and  the  present  market  price 
up  in  Mr.  Clark's  district  to  the  retailer.  The  present  price  of  laths 
delivered  in  Mr.  Clark's  district,  in  that  part  oi  Missouri  and  all  up 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  is  $3.05  a  thousand,  10  bundles,  and 
it  costs  $1.40  a  tnousand  to  manufacture  those  laths  and  put  them  on 
the  cars.  The  freight  on  those  laths  is  just  $1.15  a  thousand.  One 
dollar  and  fifteen  cents  and  $1.40  would  make  $2.55.  The  difference 
between  $2.55  and  $3.05  leaves  just  50  cents.  There  is  just  50  cents 
profit  on  those  laths. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Fifty  cents  profit  to  the  wholesaler? 

Mr.  Whitb.  Fifty  cents  profit  to  the  wholesaler  provided  he  does 
not  ask  anything  for  his  timber. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Provided  he  does  not  ask  anything  for  his  timber? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  to  sav  that  the  timber  in  a  thousand 
laths  would  cost  anybody  a  dollar  and  forty  cents,  do  you  t 

Mr.  White.  I  mean  to  say  that  it  costs  a  dollar  and  forty  cents  a 
thousand  to  manufacture  them. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Why,  certainly ;  counting  the  cost  of  the  timber  in. 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir;  the  cost  of  manufacturing  them,  taring  them 
into  bundles,  running  them  through  vour  dry  kiln  and  drying  them, 
and  loading  them  on  the  cars,  is  a  dollar  and  forty  cents. 

Mr.  Clabk.  For  a  thousand  laths. 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  for  a  thousand  laths. 

Mr.  Clabk.  And  the  retailer  got  $2,961 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  was  his  rake-off? 

Mr.  Whitb.  Yes;  I  would  not  wonder. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Is  there  not  any  way  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  some- 
where between  the  fellow  that  owns  the  stump  and  the  man  that  buvs 
it  at  last,  Uiat  somebody  will  not  gouge  him  somewhere  along  the 
road? 

Mr.  Whttb.  The  retail  man  is  generally  your  neighbor. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  He  lives  right  in  your  town,  and  you  will  have  to  deal 
with  him. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  what  I  will  do.  [Laughter.]  Now,  I  want 
to  ask  you  two  or  three  questions.  Mr.  Fordney  asked  you  if  all 
other  agricultural  products  were  not  protected  more  than  lumber. 
If  a  man  ten  years  ago  paid  $7.50 — that  is  the  highest  figure  I  have 
heard  named  here  to-day — for  an  acre  of  stumpage,  and  for  any 
reason,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  what,  the  value  of  that  acre 
has  gone  up  to  $30  or  $40,  do  you  think  that  the  tariff  ought  to  be 
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held  up  so  high  as  to  enable  him  to  sell  that  stnmpage  at  this  price 
that  is  coming  to  him  in  these  years! 

Mr.  Whitb.  As  long  as  we  permit  the  farmer  to  buy  his  land  at 
$1.25  an  acre — ^his  wheat  land — and  there  is  a  tariff  on  wheat,  and  he 
sells  that  land  for  $50  an  acre  in  the  same  time  that  lumber  has  been 
increasing  in,  I  think  it  is  as  fair  for  the  lumberman  as  it  is  for  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  Clabk.  He  does  not  ^t  any  more  for  his  wheat  when  the  land 
is  $50  an  acre  than  when  it  is  $1.25  an  acre. 

Mr.  Whttb.  He  has  mt  to  be  governed  by  the  market. 

Mr.  .Clabk.  Yes.  li^u  and  I  are  both  Missourians,  and  both,  I 
think,  interested  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Whttb.  That  is  right 

Mr.  Clabk.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  how  much  we  differ 
about  politics. 

Mr.  W  HTTB.  No. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  put  in  your  list  of  expenses  that  you  made  up  of 
what  you  had  to  pay  in  making  lumber  the  tariff  on  mules  over  a 
certain  value. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  tariff  on  mules  does  not  keep  Mexican  mules  and 
scrub  mules  from  competing  with  Missouri  mules,  does  it? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know.  There  are  a  great  many  mules  raised 
in  Missouri.    That  is  a  mule  State. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes;  the  best  mule  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Whttb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  would  not  have  a  pair  of  these  Mexican  mules  to 
use  in  your  lumber  business  if  they  would  make  you  a  present  of  them, 
would  you?    You  could  not  afford  to  use  them. 

Mr  White.  I  would  rather  have  Missouri  mules. 

Mr.  Clabk.  One  pair  of  Missouri  mules  would  be  worth  six  pairs 
of  Mexican  mules. 

Mr.  White.  Yes:  but  Missouri  can  not  furnish  all  the  mules. 

Mr.  Clabk.  No;  but  they  raise  mules  also  in  Tennessee  and  several 
other  States. 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  but  they  have  the  smaller  grades  of  mules,  and 
they  will  do  in  logging  and  they  use  them  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes;  but  the  reason  I  asked  you  that  was  because  you 
put  that  in  as  a  part  of  your  expenses,  as  an  excuse — ^I  do  not  mean  it 
offensively — for  putting  up  the  price  of  lumber. 

Mr.  Whttb.  No;  I  gave  vou  part  of  that  as  the  cost  of  lumber. 
I  do  not  know  how  mudi  of  that  ffoes  into  the  cost  of  lumber,  but  I 
say  this:  If  we  are  going  to  give  &e  farmer  his  lumber  free  of  duty 
he  must  give  us  the  same  conditions  that  prevail  on  the  other  side, 
where  we  compete,  and  take  off  the  duty  on  these  other  articles. 

Mr.  Clabk.  WeU,  I  took  the  mule  feature  of  it  as  a  g:laring  feature. 
If  there  was  absolute  free  trade  in  mules  the  mules  raised  in  Mexico 
or  anywhere  else  could  not  compete  with  the  best  American  mules. 

Mr.  White.  No. 

Mr.  Clabk.  They  are  the  best  kind  of  mules. 

Mr.  Whtte.  Yes;  but  they  raise  mules  in  other  places.  Now,  as 
to  the  cost  of  the  lumber  to  the  farmer,  the  other  aade  in  presenting 
their  case,  I  think,  showed  that  they  were  very  much  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  there  would  be  any  lowering  of  the  prices. 
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Mr.  Clahk.  You  are  not  in  doubt  about  it,  are  yout 

Mr.  White.  I  believe  this:  That  it  would  lower  prices  and  we  would 
have  to  cut  down  some  on  expenses  if  we  ran  our  mills. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  would  cut  down  on  stumpage,  at  least,  would 
you  not? 

Mr.  WnrrB.  I  do  not  control  the  stumpage.  The  other  fellow  con- 
trols the  stumpage. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  if  the  stumpage  men  can  not  sell  their 
Iocs  thev  are  out. 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know.  Thev  may  hold  it  for  future  genera- 
tions.    You  could  not  make  them  sell  their  stumpage. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  in  days  gone  by,  when  you  and  I  were  boys 
in  the  tobacco  belt,  they  cut  up  this  fine  timber  and  burned  it,  and 
made  rails  out  of  walnut  trees,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  That  is 
true.  I  have  been  engaged  in  that  kind  of  business,  when  I  was  a 
boy,  myself. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  because  these  people  wasted  the  timber  when 
there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  timber,  that  is  no  reaeon  why  we 
should  go  on  wasting  what  little  we  have  left? 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir;  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am  in  favor  of  a 
tariff  that  will  protect  the  timber;  so  that  I  can  pick  up  the  last  log 
in  the  woods  and  bring  it  in  and  manufacture  it  mto  something  that 
will  pay  the  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  how  about  Mr.  Oifford  Pinchot  and  the  President 
and  all  these  statesmen  who  are  talking  so  much  about  preserving  our 
forests? 

Mr.  White.  They  have  not  heard  me  talk.  [Lau|;hter.]  I  have 
the  honor  of  being  on  that  forest  conservation  committee. 

Mr.  Clark.  So  am  I. 

Mr.  Whitb.  You  and  I  will  get  together  and  we  will  try  to  convert 
each  other. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  read  a  while  a^  the  platform  of  the  Bepublican 
party  on  the  Question  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  What  is  your 
construction  of  that,  that  that  pledge  is  to  revise  the  tariff  upward 
or  downward? 

Mr.  Wiiitb.  I  think  the  intention  is  to  revise  it  in  accordance  with 

J'ust  the  way  it  reada  I  read  it  just  as  they  put  it  I  do  not  know. 
[  think  they  were  simply  to  guarantee  a  fair  profit  to  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Pou.  Kevision  means  some  change? 

Mr.  White.  Some  change.  It  means  an  equitable  change,  so  that 
it  will  insure  a  fair,  reasonable  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  would  like  for  you  to  indicate  one  schedule  which  in 
vour  opinion  can  be  revised  by  reducing  it  downward?  I  want  to 
near  somebody  come  in  here  and  tell  us  something  that  there  can  be 
a  Uttle  reduction  in. 

Mr.  WnrrB.  Of  course  I  would  say  at  once  I  would  like  to  have 
leather  reduced,  because  leather  beltmg  costs  us  a  great  deal.  We 
are  paying  at  every  mill  we  have  $2,0(X)  a  year  now  to  keep  up  our 
belting.  I  would  like  to  have  that  reduced.  I  could  go  over  the 
sdiedme  and  I  could  reduce  a  whole  lot  of  things. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  would  like  to  hear  you  name  those  things,  if  you  do  not 
object. 
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Mr.  White.  I  do  not  kmm  what  a  horizontal  reduction  would 
mean,  but  I  would  like  to  see  a  j^reat  many  things  that  I  use  reduced, 
of  course.    That  would  be  a  selfish  proposition. 

Mr.  Poir.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Whttb.  It  would  be  a  selfish  proposition. 

Mr.  Pou.  One  of  them  would  be  leather} 

Mr.  Whttb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  other  thing  do  you  think  can  be  reasonably  re- 
duced? 

Mr.  Whttb.  I  expect  lath  yam,  and  wire  rope,  and  everything  of 
that  kind.    I  am  not  in  favor  of  tampering  with  the  tarin. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  the  pledge  is  already  made  that  it  must  be  tampered 
with,  in  some  way 

Mr.  White.  Yes.  Before  I  could  pass  on  what  would  be  just  to 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  I  would  want  to  see  their  pay 
rolls,  to  see  their  cost  and  how  much  they  paid  their  labor,  and 
what  their  raw  material  cost  them,  and  how  much  capital  they  had 
invested.  I  might  do  injustice  to  a  man  if  I  said  that  I  wanted  to 
have  the  duty  taken  off  of  sisal  lath  yam,  or  rope,  or  any  other 
article  here.  I  would  want  to  examine  into  his  business  tiefore  I 
could  say.  And  you  gentlemen  are  going  to  do  that  You  are  going 
to  summon  those  men  nere  before  you,  just  as  you  have  summoned  us. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Almost  everybody  who 
has  been  in  here  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  reducing  this  thing  upward, 
and  I  wanted  to  get  at  your  view  of  some  articles  that  could  be  re- 
duced downward. 

Mr.  Whttb.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  looked  that  matter  over. 
I  have  not  examined  into  other  lines.  I  have  been  looking  at  the 
lumber  business^  and  I  presume  there  are  a  great  many  lumber- 
men here  who  feel,  conscientiously  feel,  that  they  ought  to  have  a 
higher  tariff  on  some  articles.  But  I  am  not  asking  it.  I  am  willing 
to  get  through  this  period  of  hard  times  that  we  have  had  for  the 
past  year  and  start  in  anew  without  embarrassing  ourselves  any 
further,  without  any  further  consideration  of  the  tariff.  This  is  a 
very  inopportune  time  to  take  up  this  revision,  with  industries  almost 
prostrated  by  the  panic  which  we  have  had  in  the  past  year.  I  think 
if  we  are  going  to  consider  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  or  its  revision, 
it  would  come  Detter  at  some  other  period  of  our  history. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  not  in  favor  of  the  Bepublican  platform  in 
that  plank,  then? 

Mr.  White.  I  am  in  favor  of  you  gentlemen  getting  together  ac- 
cording to  that  plank  and  examining  mto  the  profits,  and  if  you  find 
that  any  manufacturer  is  making,  by  reason  or  the  tariff,  more  profit 
than  he  is  reasonably  entitled  to,  cutting  it  down;  and  if  it  strikes 
lumber,  I  am  willing  to  cut  it  down. 

Mr.  Bandell.  If  we  let  the  tariff  stay  as  it  is,  will  there  be  any 
difference,  in  your  opinion,  in  the  price  of  the  lumber  to  the  con- 
sumers on  the  plains  in  the  West,  as,  for  instance,  in  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Kansas?  Will  there  be  any  difference  in  the  price  from 
what  there  would  be  if  the  tariff  was  left  as  it  is,  and  if  so,  what 
difference? 

Mr.  White.  I  will  say  this.  Now,  if  there  is  to  be  a  reduction  in 
the  tariff,  and  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  lumber  at  the  mills  for  a 
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considerable  period  of  time,  there  will  be  relief  felt,  of  course,  on  the 

?rairies  and  elsewhere  by  the  consumer,  providing  it  is  true  that 
lanadian  lumber  is  going  to  be  put  in  here  cheaper  than  we  are 
now  manufacturing  lumber;  but  it  is  not  going  to  hd  felt  directly. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  if  that  is  the  case,  the  consumer  there  will 
get  some  benefit  in  the  price? 

Mr.  White.  He  will  m  time. 

Mr.  Bandell.  If  that  is  not  the  case,  then  the  lumber  producer, 
the  lumber  dealer,  would  not  lose  an^rthin^;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  White.  Yes.  I  do  not  imagine  that  that  $2  is  all  going  to 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  Bandell.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  I  asked  you  if  it  would 
benefit  him  or  not. 

Mr.  White.  It  may  benefit  him  some;  I  expect  it  will;  I  expect 
that  it  will  be  divided  up  along  the  line,  and  he  will  get  a  little  of  it 

Mr.  Bandell.  I  will  ask  you  this:  Has  he  not  been  getting  the 
worst  of  it  very  much  in  the  last  seven,  eight,  or  ten  years  in  the 
price  of  lumber?    You  speak  about  a  square  deal.    Answer  this 

auestion:  Has  he  been  getting  a  square  deal  on  the  price  of  lumber- 
lie  builder  in  the  plains  of  Texas? 

Mr.  Whttb.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Bandell.  I  will  make  myself  understood,  then. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Has  he  been  getting  his  lumber  at  a  proper  price 
on  the  basis  of  a  square  deal,  the  basis  you  want  to  operate  on? 

Mr.  White.  I  wm^uasweryouin  this  way:  I  think  he  has  been  get^ 
ting  it  on  the  basis  of  a  square  deal,  unless  he  has  been  imposed  upon 
by  the  retail  lumber  man.  Now,  even  if  he  paid  that  whole  $2,  even 
if  he  had  done  that,  which  he  has  not,  and  never  will,  that  would  not 
amount  on  80,000  feet  of  lumber,  which  is  the  amount  that  would  go 
into  an  average  house,  to  but  $60,  and  he  does  not  build  but  one  house 
in  a  lifetime. 

Mr.  Bandell.  It  would  not  hurt  the  lumberman,  then,  to  knock  the 
tariff  off?  If  it  would  not  help  the  consmner  it  would  not  hurt  the 
lumberman,  would  it? 

Mr.  Whttb.  The  retail  dealer,  you  mean?  It  would  not  hurt  the 
retailer  any.    It  is  the  manufacturer  it  would  hurt. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Would  it  not  hit  the  stumpage? 

Mr.  White.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Bandell.  The  monopoly  in  reference  to  lumber  is  principally 
on  the  stumpage? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  monopoly. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Is  it  not  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  men,  and  are 
they  not  mostly  wealthy  men  and  corporations? 
^  Mr.  White.  I  think  there  are  a  very  few  wealthy  men  and  corpora- 
tions. It  seems  that  there  are  a  ^eat  many  of  them,  because  they  are 
in  the  limelight,  but  it  is  something  that  is  being  held  by  the  farmers 
all  over  the  country.    I  am  bujdng  stumpage  of  the  farmers  now. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Have  not  the  farmers  got  the  stumps  and  you  have 
got  the  lumber. 

Mr.  White.  They  have  got  the  stumpage.  I  am  buying  now  in 
Louisiana  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  In 
Shannon  County  I  bought  5,000  acres  this  past  year,  right  in  Shan- 
non County,  and  25,000  acres  in  the  past  five  years. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  a  square  deal?  When  we  strike  a  duty 
here  which  is  practically  prohibitive,  and  no  competition  can  come  in 
from  abroad  and  no  revenue  is  derived  by  the  (jovernment,  do  you 
think  that  is  an  indication  that  that  duty  is  too  high — that  it  needs 
adjustment  downward? 

ifr.  WnrrE.  If  you  are  in  for  a  tariff  for  revenue,  of  course  a  pro- 
hibitive tariff  may  be  too  high;  but  sometimes  you  may  get  thmgs 
cheaper  under  a  prohibitive  tariff,  by  home  competition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Possibly  by  keeping  on  for  a  great  number  of 
years  you  may  build  up;  but  take  the  consumer  oi  to-day,  and  not 
waiting  for  the  years  to  come  to  work  out  the  problem,  do  you  not 
think  it  is  a  matter  of  a  s(|uare  deal  when  you  strike  a  tariff  duty  that 
is  prohibitive  and  allowing  no  goods  to  come  in  whatever,  and  the 
Government  is  deriving  no  revenue,  to  adjust  that  downward?  Do 
you  not  think  that  is  the  place  to  readjust  downward? 

Mr.  Whttb.  I  would  not  favor  a  prohibitive  tariff.  We  have  not 
had  one  in  regard  to  lumber.    That  has  been  a  low  one. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  not  speaking  in  regard  to  lumber.  That  is 
not  prohibitive. 

Mr,  Whttb.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  regard  to  that  belting;  you  would  like  to  have 
cheaper  belts? 

Mr,  White.  Yes.    I  use  a  cood  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  New  England  brethren  want  the  tariff  taken  off  of 
hides. 

Mr.  Whttb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  they  have  not  so  far  been  willing  to  agree  to  take 
it  off  your  belting  and  shoes  and  boots  and  harness. 

Mr.  White.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  thev  could  be  induced  to  agree  to  put 
down  not  only  the  price  of  your  belting,  but  of  shoes  and  boots  and 
harness,  and  everything  that  you  use  ? 

Mr.  Whttb.  You  wifl  have  to  labor  with  those  fellows. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  been  laboring  with  them  for  a  lon^  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  needed  protection  in  the  lower  grades, 
the  lowest  grades,  of  lumber? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chair3IAN.  At  what  price  are  the  lower  grades  imported,  per 
thousand? 

Mr.  Whttb.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  been  suffering  in  our 
markets  from  the  lower  grades  from  Canada,  but  if  the  $2  was  taken 
off,  I  think  we  would  suffer  from  those  lower  grades.  That  is  the 
reason  they  want  the  duty  off. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  of  the  lower  grades  imported  now  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  think  mat  what  is  brought  in  here  is  chiefly  lower 
grades. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  in  this  country  of  the  low  grades 
we  would  get? 

Mr.  Whttb.  No.  2  common? 

The  Chairman.  And  No.  8  common  ? 

Mr.  White.  No.  8  common  is  about  $6  at  our  mill.  No.  2  common 
is  about  $8  at  our  mills,  and  it  is  costing  us  more  to  manufacture  it 
now.    We  are  not  making  any  money  on  those  grades. 
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The  Chairman.  So  that  iixe  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  SO  or  40 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Wnms.  Yes.  It  is  a  plain  proposition.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  you  do  not  want  to  let  that  dieap  lumber  come  into  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  30  or  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  White.  The  freight  is  in  their  favor.  It  costs  us  84  cents  a 
hundred  to  get  our  lunuoer  up  to  Canada  or  into  Bu&do,  and  they 
will  get  it  into  Buffalo  for  5  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  thev  will  from  some  points.  Go  a  lit- 
tle further.  As  to  the  duty  paid  on  machinery,  the  Canadian  duty 
on  sawmills  and  things  of  that  kind  is  30  p^  cent  on  sawmills  built 
in  this  country.  Of  course,  I  do  not  agree  with  that  theorv,  that 
whenever  there  is  a  tariff  on  an  article  uie  whole  tariff  is  added  to 
the  price. 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  claim  that,  but  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  it  often  is. 

The  Chairman.  Sometimes  none  of  it  is  added,  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  competition. 

Mr.  White.  The  whole  of  the  tariff  on  steel  wires  is  not  added. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  let  us  go  off  onto  steel  wires.  We  want 
to  get  through  with  the  lumber  schedule. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  sawmills,  there  are  no  factories  making  that 
machinery  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  competition  there? 

Mr.  Whitb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  low  price,  comparatively? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  is  a  question  whether  any  of  that  would 
be  added  to  the  price,  or  if  any,  a  very  small  part  of  it? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  machinery  being  made  in  this  country  and 
exported  into  Canada,  then,  is  subject  to  the  30  per  cent  duty,  with  no 
competition  in  Canada? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  they  would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  for 
that  part  of  their  machinery? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  I  expect  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  railway  equipment,  and  that  is  used  largely, 
the  dutv  on  that  is  35  per  cent  m  Canada? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course  they  have  a  disadvantage  there, 
having  no  manufacture  of  that  class  of  machinery  there,  have  they 
not? 

Mr.  White.  In  England  they  manufacture  and  bring  it  over  into 
Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  in  England,  but  they  seem  to  import  that 
machinery  from  the  United  States,  and  if  they  manufacture  and  bring 
from  England  they  pay  a  duty  on  that.  Somebody  pays  a  duty  when 
it  is  brought  from  England. 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  what  the  duty  is  between  Canada  and 
England. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  20  per  cent. 
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The  Chaibman..  Twenty  per  cent  reduction  of  duty,  so  that  instead 
of  35  per  cent  it  would  be  28  per  cent.  There  would  not  be  much 
choice..  Now,  those  things  would  help  to  make  up  for  the  freight  to 
Buffalo,  would  they  not! 

Mr.  White.  Yes:  they  would  help. 

The  Chaibman.  You  speak  about  pay  rolls.  I  am  glad  you  men- 
tioned that.  We  are  glad  to  look  at  pay  rolls,  and  if  you  will  com- 
mence right  here  and  send  your  pay  rolls,  say  one  for  each  year  for 
the  last  three  years,  for  the  inspection  of  the  committee,  or  make  a 
copy  if  you  do  not  want  to  send  the  originals,  and  send  us  a  copy,  we 
will  accept  those  copies  and  take  your  word  for  it  that  you  have 
made  an  nonest  copy,  if  you  do  not  want  to  send  the  originals. 

Mr.  White.  I  will  do  it. 

The  Chaibman.  And  if  you  will  send  the  figures  as  to  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  laborers,  we  will  take  your  word  for  that. 

Mr.  White.  We  are  proud  of  our  pay  rolls  in  Missouri. 

The  Chaibman.  This  schedule  is  the  only  one  appearing  now,  and 
the  question  is  whether  there  shall  be  a  reduction  on  this  schedule. 
The  other  schedules  will  be  taken  up,  and  there  will  be  questions  on 
the  other  schedules,  but  we  want  to  get  the  information  more  than 
anything  else.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Goinjg  back  to  laths,  you  spoke  of  the  price  which 
they  sold  for  in  our  friend's  district,  $8.05,  leaving  a  profit  for  stump- 
age  to  the  manufacturer  of  50  cents  a  thousand. 

Mr.  White.  Not  a  profit;  no.    I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  No;  but  stumpage.  Just  answer  as  to  stumpage. 
It  was  $2.50  a  thousand  for  stumpage  for  the  timber  in  the  laths  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  The  price  of  stumpage  in  Louisiana  to-day  is  far 
above  that? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Further,  the  gentleman  asked  you  about  the  reduc- 
tion of  cost? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  In  case  of  low  prices,  you  said  you  would  have  to 
curtail  expenses  or  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  would  commence  with  labor 
first  of  all,  because  labor  more  largely  enters  into  the  cost  of  a  prod- 
uct than  any  other  one  thing? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  we  should  have  to.  We  would  hate  to  do  it,  but 
we  would  have  to  do  it. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  is  right;  the  labor  enters  more  largely  into  the 
cost  than  anything  else? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  80  per  cent  of  it  is  labor. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  A  gentleman  asked  you  whether  or  not  the  con- 
sumption of  lumber  would  be  greater  when  the  price  was  low  than 
when  it  is  high.  Compared  with  agricultural  products  in  1896,  is 
it  not  true  that  the  avera^  American  is  consuming  more  wheat  to- 
day at  the  high  price  that  it  brings  than  he  did  in  1896,  when  it  was 
50  cents  a  bushel? 

Mr.  White.  I  have  understood  that  that  is  true. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Then  what  is  true  of  those  articles  is  quite  likely 
true  of  every  other  article  produced  in  the  country. 
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Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  it  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  are  far  more  prosperous  under 
a  high  protective  tariff  than  we  ever  were  under  a  low  tariff? 

1&.  White.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  buying  stumpage,  did  you  ever  figure  on  the  quan- 
tity of  laths  you  would  get  out  of  it,  or  did  vou  not  buy  stumpage 
on  the  basis  of  the  lumber  you  cut  from  the  logs,  and  were  not  the 
laths  made  entirely  from  the  wastage  in  making  the  lumber? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  lath  is  a  by-product  entirely? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir ;  but  that  50  cents,  however,  is  not  net  profit. 
You  charge  use  of  your  mill,  as  you  have  got  it  there,  and  your 
machinery  and  expense  of  depreciation. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  but  it  is  practically  a  surplus  product,  over  and 
above  the  merchantable  lumber  in  the  logs? 

Mr.  White.  Yes ;  unless  you  cap  get  60  cents  out  of  it  you  are  not 
making  any  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  how  it  figures  out  that  if  a  thing  is 
shipped  into  Canada  the  Canadian  tariff  is  added  to  the  price,  C)ut 
if  it  IS  shipped  from  Canada  into  the  United  States  or  from  anywhere 
else  into  the  United  States  our  tariff  is  not  added  to  the  price? 
What  is  the  reason  that  that  thing  does  not  work  both  ways,  going 
and  coming? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  you. 

The  Chairman.  It  depends  on  the  competition,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  it  depends  on  whose  ox  is  gored. 

The  Chairman.  It  depends  on  whose  ox  is  gored,  exactly.  That  is 
the  difiiculty  with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  mentioned  that  when  these  sawmills  were 
shipped  into  Canada  they  would  have  to  add  35  per  cent  of  Canadian 
duty  to  the  price  of  the  sawmill,  and  therefore  the  American  sawmill 
man  had  that  much  advantage  over  the  Canadian  sawmill  man? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  ask  you  if  the  Canadian  tariff,  is  added  to  our  articles 
when  we  ship  them  into  Canada,  how  do  you  fi^re  it  out  that  the 
American  tariff  is  not  added  to  the  foreign  articles  when  they  are 
shipped  into  America  ? 

Mr.  White.  The  sawmill  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  expense. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  took  the  sawmill  as  an  illustration  of  the  whole 
thing. 

Mr.  White.  Yes ;  it  happens  to  be  made  more  largely  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  with  the  tariff  off  the  danger  would  be  of 
the  importation  of  low-grade  lumber? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Is  not  that  the  kind  of  lumber  that  is  principally 
used  in  improving  the  farms  on  the  plains  of  the  West? 

Mr.  White.  It  is  largely  cheap  lumber;  but  we  have  not  got  a 
market  for  all  of  it  now. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  wanted  to  refer  a^in  to  Mr.  Clark's  experience 
with  these  laths,  because  it  is  interesting  as  typical  of  the  complaint 
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which  is  made  by  all  the  producers  of  lumber  who  do  complain.  I 
understand  that  you  sell  to  the  retailer  in  his  district  at  $3.55? 

Mr.  White.  I  think  it  was  $3.05  for  laths,  now,  in  his  district. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  Three  dollars  and  five  cents? 

Mr.  Whttb.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  out  of  that  you  get  what? 

Mr.  Whttb.  Fifty  cents. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Without  pretending  to  say  what  a  fair  profit  is  for 
a  retailer,  if  we  allow  for  the  retaUer  the  same  profit  as  the  manu- 
facturer gets,  we  would  have  the  retailer  making  50  cents  a  thousand 
if  he  sold  those  laths  at  $8.55  a  thousand? 

Mp.  Whtib.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoTJTBLL.  Then  when  Mr.  Clark  paid  $6  a  thousand,  he  was 
paving  to  the  retailer  $2.45  excess  profit? 

Mr.  Whttb.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Over  and  above  the  60  cents? 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Clark  bought  those  laths  at  a  time  when  laths  went 
up.  There  was  a  time  when  we  asked,  delivered  at  that  point,  $4.50. 
I  think  there  was  about  six  months  when  you  could  not  get  a  lath  in 
white  pine,  you  could  not  get  a  lath  anywhere  on  the  Mississippi 
Biver,  and  there  was  just  a  boom  for  laths,  and^they  went  up  to  that 
price.   I  think  $4.50  was  what  we  got  for  laths  for  about  six  months. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  in  June  and  July  of  1907. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  right ;  that  was  the  time  when  laths  were  up. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  Very  well ;  if  you  were  selling  them  then  at  $4.50  to 
the  retailer  at  a  50  cent  profit,  and  we  allowed  him  50  cents  profit, 
that  would  be  $5,  while  the  retailer  would  be  getting  a  dollar  a  thou- 
sand profit  over  and  above  the  profit  which  the  wholesaler  made? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  other  words,  if  this  is  typical  of  the  expjerience  of 
men  who  are  buying  lumber  at  retail,  then  the  high  price  is  not  due 
ei^er  to  the  tariff  or  to  a  lumber  trust — ^that  excess  $1.  That  was 
simply  due  to  the  retailer  getting  all  he  could  get  out  of  it? 

Mr.  White.  Yes ;  that  was  it.    It  was  a  local  condition. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Another  thing.  You  spoke  of  a  small  house,  and  the 
amount  of  saving  to  be  made  m  the  building  of  a  house,  provided  the 
whole  $2  could  be  carried  forward  to  the  farmer  who  built  the  house? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTEiiL.  That  would  be  allowing  about  30,000  square  feet  for 
a  house? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  25,000  to  30,000  feet  of  lumber  in  a  house  that 
would  cost  $2,000. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  would  be  a  good  five  or  six  room  cottage? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  if  the  duty  were  repealed  and  we  could  carry 
forward  to  the  ultimate  consumer  the  difference  would  be  $60? 

Mr.  Whttb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  If  we  should  suppose  that  in  the  ordinary  channels 
of  commerce  half  of  it  went  to  him,  that  would  be  $30? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  the  farmer  in  Mr.  Kandell's  district  or  the  me- 
chanic in  my  district  could  save  on  the  building  of  a  house  $30? 

Mr.  Whitb.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Clark.  A  difference  of  $60  would  make  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  houses  built  in  the  United  States,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitb.  It  would  depend  on  what  the  farmer  was  getting  for 
wheat. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  farmer,  but  about  <^e  man 
that  builds  the  house. 

Mr.  White.  It  has  not  proved  so  in  my  experience.  When  things 
are  high  there  is  more  building  going  on ;  the  country  is  more  pros- 
perous. If  you  put  lumber  clear  down  you  do  not  increase  the  con- 
sumption. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  everything  else  was  left  as  it  is ;  let  us  take  the 
extreme  illustration,  and  you  cut  down  lumber  so  that  it  reduces  the 
price  of  an  ordinary  house  of  five  or  six  rooms  $60,  will  not  tiiat  in- 
crease largely  the  number  of  houses  to  be  built  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Whife.  If  everything  else  in  the  country  is  prosperous,  it 
might  have  that  influence;  but  when  a  man  gets  ready  to  build  a 
house  he  builds  a  house,  and  he  does  not  let  $50  stop  him. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  you  and  I  would j  but  there  are  thousands  of 
people  that  count  every  cent  that  goes  into  a  house  before  they  start 
building. 

Mr.  WHrrE.  If  there  was  going  to  be  a  horizontal  reduction,  and 
everything  taken  off,  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  anything  to 
complain  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  want  to  substitute^  a  tariff  commission 
for  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  ?  Just  give  us  a  plain,  candid 
answer. 

Mr.  WnrrB.  I  just  have  so  much  confidence  in  you  gentlemen  that 
I  just  wish  you  could  fix  it  and  not  call  on  us  fellows  at  all.  I  think 
if  you  investigated,  as  you  are  now  doing,  we  could  rely  on  your 
juagment  entirely. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you. 


EDWABD  HINES,  OF  CHICAOO,  BEPBESEMT1W&  THE  EDWABD 
HIKES  ITTMBEB  COMPANY,  APPEABS  IN  THE  DTTEBEST  OF 
CONTINTTED  PBOTECTION  FOB  LXTMBEB. 

Friday,  November  20, 1908. 
Mr.  HiNES.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  appearing  before 
you  in  rather  a  dual  position,  directly  representing  several  phases 
of  the  lumber  business.  In  the  first  place,  our  company  is  largely 
a  buyer  in  the  lumber  jobbing  business,  our  main  yaras  being  located 
in  dnicago.  We  have  purchased  lumber  in  Canada,  in  the  Georgian 
Bay  district,  from  the  Soo  to  Owen  Sound,  large  quantities  of  lum- 
ber^  during  the  period  of  the  duty  of  $1  J)er  fliousand,  during  the 
period  when  the  duty  was  entirely  taken  off,  and  later  when  the  duty 
was  made  $2  a  thousand.  The  Georgian  Bay  district  has  a  peculiarly 
advantageous  position,  owin^  to  the  rivers  entering  the  bay  at  a 
number  of  points,  so  that  the  logs  are  very  cheaply  transported  to  the 
mills.  The  mills  are  all  locateaon  the  bay,  directly  accessible  by  the 
cheap  water  transportation  to  the  great  distributing  points  of  Tona- 
wanda  and  Buffalo.  N.  Y.;  Cleveland  and  Toledo,  Ohio;  Detroit  and 
Saginaw,  Mich. ;  Cnicago,  HI. ;  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  tlie  great  gate- 
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ways  for  shipping^  to  the  immense  consuming  districts  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Omo,  liidiana,  and  the  Middk  West.  Lumber  can  be 
transported  to  these  gateways  at  an  average  of  $1.75  per  thousand. 
These  places,  besides  being  great  distributing  railway  shipping  points, 
are  directly  the  largest  consuming  cities  or  lumber  in  this  coimtry, 
both  in  the  buildine  line  and  the  cutting  up  into  the  various  factory 
lines  for  boxinjg  and  crating  material.  This  territory  comes  in  direct 
competition  with  the  hemlock  from  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  and  with  the  various  woods,  like  yellow  pine,  poplar,  and 
gum,  from  south  of  the  Ohio  Biver,  subject  to  transportation  charses 
alone  of  from  $5  to  $10  per  thousand,  as  against  $1 J6  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Subject  to  how  much? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Subject  to  a  difference  in  favor  of  Canada  of  $1.76  by 
water  as  against  $5  to  $10  per  thousand,  probably  a  maximum  of  $10 
per  thousand,  by  rail  in  this  country.  By  actual  experience  and  statis- 
tics the  importation  of  lumber  &om  Canada  in  both  volume  and 
value  per  thousand  feet  has  increased  most  extensively.  In  1898  the 
United  States  imported  from  Canada  353,000.000  feet,  valued  at  $9.91 
a  thousand  feet.  In  1907  there  was  imported  practically  three  limes 
that  amount,  or  924,000,000  feet,  at  about  100  per  cent  increase  in 
value  per  thousand  feet. 

Mr.  Hnx.  In  making  your  comparison  between  $1.75  freight  by 
water  from  Canada  and  the  $10  rate  by  rail  transportation  m  the 
United  States,  you  are  making  the  comparison  between  two  different 
kinds  of  lumber,  are  you  not — yellow  pine,  and  white  pine  from 
Canada? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Where  do  you  get  your  white  pine  in  the  United  States 
at  $10  a  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  We  are  manufacturing  at  four  large  mills — at  Ashland, 
Wis. ;  at  Iron  Biver,  Wis. ;  at  Mason,  Wis ;  and  at  Havward,  Wis. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  does  not  cost  any  $10  a  thousand,  does  it? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  said  from  $5  to  $10  a  thousand.  To  put  the  lumber 
from  Hayward,  Wis.,  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  by  rail,  rough  lumber,  costs 
about  $7  per  thousana.    To  Detroit  it  costs  about  $6.50  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Hnx.  By  rail? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  do  you  not  put  it  there  by  water? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Those  points  are  located  away  from  the  Lakes.  To  put 
it  there  by  water  you  would  be  obliged  to  ship  first  to  the  lake  ports 
and  pay  a  rail  rate,  then  an  unloading  charge,  then  a  reloading 
charge,  and  then  a  water-transportation  charge,  making  it  almost 
the  same. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  one  case  lumber  from  Canada  is  in  the  roiugh  and  in 
the  other  case  it  is  delivered  by  rail  here  dressed ;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No;  I  am  citing  a  case  of  both  in  t)ie  rough.  If  you 
dress  it  in  the  .United  States  it  costs  a  further  charge. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Is  the  Canadian  lumber  all  made  on  tne  coast? 

Mr.  Hikes.  It  is  all  made  on  the  coast.  Wliat  they  call  the  Ontario 
district  lumber  is  made  absolutely  on  Georgian  Bay,  on  the  water. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  comes  through  by  water? 

Mr.  Hikes.  That  comes  through  by  water,  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Tliat  can  not  possibly  last  long,  can  it?. 
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Mr.  HiNES.  Yes ;  I  think,  in  a  conservative  way,  that  what  they  are 
manufacturing  in  the  Georgian  Bay  district  has  a  life  of  at  least 
fifty  years  ahead  of  it. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  know ;  but  part  of  the  Georgian  Bay  district  is  a  hun- 
dred  or  200  miles  from  Georgian  Bay. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Those  rivers  extend  from  100  to  200  miles  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  of  the  timber  in  the  Georgian  Bay  district  does  not 
grow  so  close  to  navigable  waters  that  you  can  roll  the  logs  down 
and  raft  them  down,  does  it! 

Mr.  HiNES.  Nature  has  given  Georgian  Bay  very  peculiar  advan- 
tages. There  are  a  number  of  streams,  at  least  15  or  20,  that  run 
into  the  lake  from  a  distance  of  100  to  300  miles  north,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  those  streams  ranges  all  the  way  from  10  to  30  miles. 
The  timber  is  taken  over  to  one  stream  or  the  other  stream. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Instead  of  having  the  most  fortunate  country  on  earth, 
we  seem  to  have  the  most  unfortunate  one  about  evervthing. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  About  all  the  lumber  manufactured  in  the  Georgian 
Bay  district  is  manufactured  right  on  the  bay,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  All— all. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Will  it  all  continue  to  be  manufactured  there? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Naturally;  nature  has  so  arranged  the  situation  that 
the  cheapest  way  to  transport  logs  is  by  water.  The  water  flows  to 
the  lake,  and  the  logs  will  almost  naturally  float  down  to  the  lake  at 
a  very  small  cost. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  was  true  at  Bay  City  and  Saginaw  as  long  as  the 
loss  lasted,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Hn^.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gbigos.  We  have  many  rivers  in  Georgia  on  which  timber 
grows,  but  we  have  no  sudb  situation  as  that,  because  they  are  15 
miles  apart.  A  tramway  has  to  be  built  to  carry  the  logs  out,  and 
that  is  a  large  part  of  the  railway  cost.   ...  * 

Mr.  HiNES.  But  up  north  that  is  done  in  the  winter  time,  with  snow 
and  ice  roads,  at  practically  no  cost;  while  down  south  the  yellow 
pine  will  not,  in  all  cases,  float.    Up  north  our  pine  timber  floats. 

Mr.  Gbigos.  Out  pine  will  float,  too. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes ;  to  some  extent.    There  is  some  difference  in  it, 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  I  never  saw  a  pine  log  sink  yet. 

Mr.  Hikes.  Does  not  the  great  extra  cost  in  transportation  from 
our  mills  to  the  respective  places  above  named,  and  the  large  increase 
in  the  importation,  warrant,  in  a  most  reasonable  way,  that  our  in- 
dustiT  should  have  protection?  And  would  it  not  be  a  mistake  to 
give  Canada  further  advantages  by  considerably  lowering  the  present 
tariff?  Our  business  is  the  largest  purchaser  of  farm  foods  and 
farm  products  of  any  industrjr  in  this  country^  and  needs  assistance 
at  your  hands  in  the  way  of  maintaining,  if  not  mcreasin^,  the  present 
tariff.  The  present  tariff  is  only  one  for  revenue,  and  is  not  one  of 
sufficient  size  to  be  called  protection,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tariff  on 
many  articles  like  iron  and  steel,  which  enter  into  the  manufacturing 
lines  and  are  direct  competitors  with  us. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Bight  there,  do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  you  are  here 
advocating  a  revenue  tariff  on  mmber,  and  that  you  do  not  care  any- 
thing about  the  protective  part  of  it? 

iS.  HiNES.  No,  sir;  absolutely  on  the  contrary.  We  are  here  ad- 
vocating a  protective  duty  for  this  industry. 
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Mr.  Gbiggs.  But  you  sav  this  is  not  one. 

Mr.  Hikes.  In  our  judgment  it  is  not,  as  compared  with  other 
articles  that  enter  into  direct  competition  in  our  building  lines,  like 
steel.  We  say  that  an  average  of  11  or  12  per  cent  is  not  a  protective 
duty  as  compared  with  other  articles  having  from  40  to  60  per  cent 
in  comparison. 

Mr.  Qrioos.  Then  it  is  a  comparatively  protective  duty  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  That  is  what  the  facts  show ;  yes. 

For  the  past  several  years,  as  the  supply  of  some  kinds  of  lumber 
has  decreased,  a  mistaken  opinion  has  become  prevalent  among  many 
people.  It  has  been  stated  broadly  that  the  supply  of  lumber  has 
greatly  decreased,  when  really  only  certain  kinds  nave  been  decreas- 
ing, which  has  had  the  effect  of  influencing  the  consumer  to  use  other 
kinds  practically  as  suitable  for  the  ordinary  purposes  as  they  have 
been  using  white  pine  for  and  thus  giving  value  to  what  was  con- 
sidered useless.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  average  farmer  and  car- 
penter and  box  factory  would  not  use  anything  but  soft  white  pine, 
even  for  the  ordinary  common  framing  lumber.  As  it  became  harder 
to  get  and  more  expensive,  necessity  compelled  him  to  look  into  the 
suitability  of  Norway  pine,  which  at  that  time  had  no  commercial 
value.  I  remember  distinctly  of  first  introducing  Norway  in  the 
Middle  West  twenty-five  years  ago,  going  so  far  as  to  carry  samples 
of  it  worked  to  bevel  siding  and  flooring,  and  showing  that  it  would 
take  paint  and  answer  practically  the  same  purposes  as  white  pine. 
We  even  furnished  railroad  companies  sufficient  samples  in  the  way  of 
roofing  and  siding  to  build  cars,  thus  introducing  it,  and  now  it  is 
used  exclusively  for  framing  and  for  car  siding  and  roofing  and  for 
most  purposes  where  white  pine  was  f ormerlv  used  exclusively. 

Further  changes  kave  taken  place  during  tne  past  ten  years.  Hem- 
lock has  been  mtdually  introduced  in  flie  place  of  Norway  pine, 
iin^l  now  it  isTbeinff  manufactured  in  large  quantities  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan,  and  Wisconsin;  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
for  many  purposes  it  does  equally  as  well  as  many  other  woods. 
That  has  brought  into  the  market  timber  that  formerly  had  no  com- 
mercial value  and  kept  alive  mills  and  towns  that  for  many  years 
were  supported  by  the  pine  industry. 

The  hemlock  stumpage  at  the  present  time  is  netting  the  manu- 
facturer from  $2  to  $3,  selling  at  the  mill  points  for  from  $11  to  $18 
per  thousand.  The  difference  of  from  $8  to  $9  consists  entirely  of 
charges  for  labor  and  supplies.  Our  lumber  industry  pays  out  more 
for  horses,  for  food. for  tne  horses,  and  for  the  food  supplies  for  men 
than  is  paid  out  in  wages. 

Take  the  duty  off  lumber,  and  where  would  the  value  of  hemlock 
stumpa^^  go?  The  manufacturer  would  not  realize  anything,  and, 
necessarily,  unless  he  could  reduce  the  price  of  labor,  the  industry 
would  have  to  go  out  of  business.  Consiaering  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  put  this  lumber  on  the  market  is  from  $4  to  $6,  as  com- 
pared to  $1.75  in  Canada,  you  must  appreciate  his  comi)etition  and 
the  importance  of  giving  this  g^reat  industry  some  protection. 

There  are  at  least  250  mills  in  Michigan^  Wisconsin,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania manufacturing  hemlock  to-da^.  In  most  cases  it  is  the  only 
employment  offered  m  these  territories,  the  men  being  employed  in 
the  woods  in  the  winter  time  and  in  the  summer  time  in  the  sawmills 
and  yards.    All  are  great  buyers  from  our  home  farmers. 
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There  is  still  considerable  pine  timber  located  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  estimated  at  20,000,000,000  feet.  The  State  has  been  sell- 
ing timber  for  from  $7  to  $11  per  thousand  on  the  stump.  Add  to 
this  the  cost  of  operating,  place  lumber  on  the  free  list,  and  the  manu- 
facturer would  be  in  a  most  serious  position  in  endeavoring  to  sell 
his  product  in  any  of  the  large  cities  or  consuming  districts,  all  of 
which  at©  reached  by  cheap  water  transportation  from  Canada. 
Labor  in  this  country  has  become  educatea  to  a  high  standard  of 
living,  and  even  under  the  terribly  depressed  conditions  of  the  past 
year  it  has  been  next  to  impossible  to  get  it  to  take  anvthing  less. 
During  the  last  year  the  value  of  most  kinds  of  lumber  aecreased  25 
per  cent,  but  labor  did  not  decrease  over  7^  per  cent,  amounting  to 
about  25  to  35  cents  per  thousand  feet,  while  lumber  declined  $3 
to  $5  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Has  not  a  large  percentage  of  that  price  come  back, 
though? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir ;  not  yet. 

Mr.  Griggs.  None  of  it  has  come  back  vet? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Some  kinds  of  lumber  to-day  have  increased  probably 
5  per  cent;  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  any  material  advance. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Has  not  yellow  pine  increased  from  $4  to  $6  a  thou- 
sand? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not.  I  should  say  yellow  pine  has 
increased  on  an  average  of  about  5  per  cent.  That  would  mean  from 
50  cents  to  $1.50  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  what  they  tell  me;  that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Mr.  HiNES.  No ;  our  selling  price  would  not  average  over  a  dollar 

Eer  thousand  higher  than  during  the  lowest  period  of  last  year;  and, 
uying  in  Chicago,  we  have  not  as  yet  paid  over  a  dollar  a"  thousand 
for  anything  in  excess  of  the  low  price  of  last  year. 

A  new  feature  in  the  past  five  years  has  come  greatly  to  the  front 
by  the  manufacture  of  yellow  pine  in  the  Southern  States,  which  in 
volume  now  exceeds  any  other  kind  of  lumber  produced  in  this  coun- 
try, and  very  largely  exceeds  the  amount  of  pine  lumber  that  was  ever 
produced  in  the  North  during  the  period  of  its  greatest  production. 
Last  year  this  industry  reached  13,000,000,000  feet,  as  compared  with 
8,250,000,000  of  pine.  This  lumber  is  fast  taking  the  place  in  the 
markets  of  all  other  kinds  of  pine  and  hemlock,  and  is  becoming  the 
universal  material  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  right  there.  In  the 
case  of  yellow  pine  intended  for  structural  work,  there  is  no  competi- 
tion with  the  Canadian  lumbers,  is  there?  They  do  not  compete 
at  all? 

Mr.  HiNES.  They  do,  absolutely.  You  can  buy  Norway  pine  in 
Canada  to-day  at  a  basis  of  from  $13  to  $14  per  thousand.  We  pur- 
chased last  summer  in  the  neighborhood  of  20,000,000  feet  at  from 
$12  to  $13.50  a  thousand  in  Georgian  Bay.  The  freight  was  from 
$1.50  to  $1.87i ;  take  $1.75  as  the  average.  The  duty  of  $2  would  make 
it  $3.75— an  average  of  $13  in  Canada,  which  would  make  it  $16.75 
in  Chicago.  Take  yellow  pine  from  the  South,  and  you  are  up  against 
the  26-cent  freight  rate.  In  the  rough  it  weighs  about  4|  pounds, 
costing  about  $11.50  to  freight  it  alone.  That  would  leave,  at  the  mill 
points,  about  $7  a  thousand  for  your  timber. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  if  the  Norway  pine  is  a  competitor  in  the 
same  field  that  the  yellow  pine  occupies,  how  do  you  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  yellow  pine  oi  the  South  goes  into  Canada  and  comes  in 
competition  with  it? 

Mr.  Hikes.  That  is  a  very  small  percentage — not  over  5  per  cent 
of  the  amount  produced ;  and  that  is  only  extremely  large  timber  and 
heart  stock.  But  to  get  that  heart  stock  you  have  got  to  cut  the  bal- 
ance of  the  log  into  something  else  and  sell  it.  You  have  got  to  cut 
your  top  logs,  your  branches,  and  your  side  logs^  and  it  has  got  to  be 
put  in  other  markets. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Hines,  do  you  think  that  the  tariflf,  in  order  to  be 
a  protective  tariff  (which  you  sajr  you  think  you  ought  to  have), 
ought  to  equalize  the  difference  in  freight  hietween  Canada  and 
Chicago  and  the  southern  pine  freight  rates  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Hines.  No  ;  I  do  not  say  it  ou^ht  to  entirely ;  but  I  say  that 
to  attempt  to  reduce  it  would  mean  placing  the  lumber  industry  in 
this  country  at  a  still  greater  disadvanta^  than  it  occuijies  to-day. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the  proposition  that  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  in  New  England,  we  can  get  the  southern  pine 
cheaper  from  the  South  than  we  can  get  lumber  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  that.  You  can  not 
ship  yellow  pine  from  the  South 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  talking  about  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes;  North  Carolina — ^you  can  not  ship  North  Caro- 
lina lumber  to  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  Bos- 
ton anv  cheaper  than  you  can  ship  New  Brunswick  spruce  and 
hemlock  to  those  same  markets. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  comparing  it  with  Canada  lumber.  It  is  cheaper 
than  that;  it  is  cheaper  than  Ottawa  lumber  and  Georgian  Bay  lum- 
ber. 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  in  the  New  York  markets — and  I  was  there  on 
Tuesdav — ^you  can  buy  Canada  spruce  to-day  cheaper  than  you  can 
buy  yellow  pine. 

Mr.  Hill.  For  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Cheaper  in  price  than  you  can  buy  southern  pine. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  spruce  come  in  competition  with  yellow 
pine? 

Mr.  Hines.  Oh,  yes.  In  the  ordinary  building  material  the  spruce 
is  just  as  good  for  joists  and  scantling  and  for  sheathing  and  for  latJi 
and  purposes  of  that  kind;  it  is  exactly  equal  to  the  yellow  pine. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  a  great  deal  better? 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  1  want  to  speak  in  a  conservative  way.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  better.  It  does  not  contain  the  sap;  but  in  a  con- 
servative way  it  is  as  good. 

The  cost  of  transporting  the  lumber  from  the  South  to  the  con- 
sumer to  the  market,  above  referred  to,  averages  from  $7  to  $10 
per  thousand.  Compare  this  cost  with  the  cheap  water  transporta- 
tion from  Canada,  $1.75,  and  does  this  not  warrant  a  further  pro- 
tection at  your  hands?  The  present  value  of  stumpage  in  Missis- 
sippi and  Liouisiana  is  about  $1,  the  cost  of  labor  in  operating  being 
from  $8  to  $9,  all  cash,  and  which  can  not  be  reduced.  Transporta- 
tion amounts  to  from  $7  to  $10;  and  railroad  companies  are  now 
claiming  that  they  must  increase  the  rates.  If  you  deduct  $2  jjer 
thousand  tariff,  what  will  it  come  out  of?    The  railroad  companies 
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will  not  cany  it  for  less;  labor  will  not  bear  any  redaction.  Would 
there  be  any  justice  in  asking  us  to  lose  one-half  of  our  investment, 
which  has  been  paid  for  at  the  $4  basis?  Does  not  the  state  of  af- 
fairs warrant  us  in  asking  protection? 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Hines,  one  moment — pardon  me  for  intemiptiiigf 
you :  Is  not  that  stumpage  bound  to  increase  in  value  as  the  forests 
are  cut  oflf  in  this  countrv — ^necessarily  so? 

Mr.  Hikes.  It  depends  on  what  competition  it  meets.  Are  yea 
speaking  strictly  of  the  ;^ellow  pine? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  speaKing  of  the  stumpage  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try— South,  North,  East,  or  West — ^within  the  United  States  and 
within  the  $2  tariff  provision.  Is  not  the  stumpage  boimd  to  in- 
crease in  value,  as  it  has  increased  in  value  for  the  last  twenty  years? 

Mr.  HiNES.  JPersonally,  I  do  not  think  so;  not  nearly  so  mudi,  for 
this  reason :  Changes  in  conditions  have  taken  place. 

Mr.  Hill.  Does  the  pine  grow  again  when  it  is  cut  off? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No^  but  here  is  the  explanation  I  am  giving  yon: 
CShanges  in  conditions  have  taken  place.  In  the  little  countrv  towns 
to-day  you  see  no  pine  sidewalks;  you  see  entirely  cranent  sidewalks. 
You  can  hardly  appreciate  the  tremendous  amount  of  lumber  that 
used  to  be  used  in  pine  sidewalks  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hill.  At  the  same  time  the  consumption  is  increasing  enor- 
mously every  year? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes;  but  during  the  last  few  years  the  cement  proposi- 
tion has  come  in  to  compete  with  us  in  a  greater  proportion  than  it 
ddd  in  twenty  years  before  that.  That  has  occurred  in  the  last  three 
years.  So  it  is  a  question  to-day  whether  stumpage  will  ino^ase  as 
it  has  in  the  past  You  have  no  proof  to  substantiate  it.  It  is  simply 
a  matter  of  one's  opinion — one's  judgment. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  price  of  stumpage  is  going 
to  continually  increase  with  the  cutting  on  of  the  forests? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  think  it  ought  to  increase,  for  this  further  reason, 
outside  of  the  cutting  off  of  the  forests:  The  matter  of  taxation  in 
this  country  has  got  to  increase  it,  as  compared  with  Canada.  Your 
timber  in  the  West,  your  timber  in  the  South,  and  your  timber  in  the 
North,  as  I  will  show  later  on,  is  to-day  estimated  by  every  town 
assessor,  and  it  is  assessed  at  its  present  market  price,  on  a  basis  of 
8  or  4  per  cent.  Add  your  taxes  per  year  to  your  stumpage  and  add 
5  or  6  per  cent  of  interest  (which  is  only  a  reasonable  charge),  and 
necessarily  in  a  period  of  ten  years  you  have  either  got  to  increase  the 
value  of  your  stumpage  or  you  are  going  to  lose  part  of  your  prin- 
cipal, outside  of  the  question  of  cutting  oft  your  timber. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  the  manufacturing  profit  to-day  on  lumber  in  the 
United  States  anywhere  near  equfQ  to  what  it  was  on  the  soul^em 
peninsula  of  IM^chigan  when  Bay  City  and  Saginaw  were  in  tibeir 
glory? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  the  increased  cost  of  lumber  is  merely  the  result 
of  increased  stumpage,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No ;  it  is  due  to  a  combination  of  reasons.  It  is  due 
to  the  very  materially  increased  cost  of  labor;  it  is  due  to  a  material 
increase  in  the  cost  of  all  kinds  of  supplies.  Every  sndi  item  as 
com,  oats,  and  wheat  is  several  hundred  per  cent  higW  than  it  was 
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a  few  years  a|^.  If  you  buy  a  team  of  horses  to-day  you  pay  $500 
for  them.     We  used  to  buy  them  for  $226  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  The  center  of  production  is  farmer  away  from  the 
center  of  consumption  than  it  was  then,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  are  various  reasons  that  bring  that 
result  about 

Mr.  Hill.  The  reason  for  the  center  of  production  being  farther 
away  is  simply  that  the  supply  near  by  has  oeen  cut  off,  is  it  not? 

Afr.  HiNES.  No— well,  you  might  say  it  depends  upon  what  terri- 
tory you  want  to  use  the  lumber  in. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  talking  about  Chicago. 

Mr.  HiNES.  If  you  take  Chicago,  from  a  local  situation,  it  may  be 
true  there;  but  if  you  take  St.  Ix>uis  or  Kansas  City,  the  situation 
is  just  the  other  way;  because  the  yellow  pine  to-day  is  nearer  St. 
Louis  than  the  white  pine  used  to  be  to  St.  Louis. 

The  sreat  States  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  part  of 
Texas.  Florida,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas  are  full  of  timber — 
enougn  to  supply  the  market  for  many  years,  and  practically  their 
greatest  wealth  is  raw  material.  Should  not  this  district  have  reason- 
able protection  as  compared  with  the  other  great  industries  in  raw 
material  and  manufactured  products?  Li  lumbering  operations  al- 
most everything  we  buy  has  protection.  Labor  is  protected.  Steel 
we  use  in  large  quantities.  Leather  we  use  in  belts.  We  use  a  great 
deal  of  woolen  goods  and  other  articles,  all  having  an  average  of  over 
40  per  cent  in  protection.  Is  it  not  reasonable  that  luml^r  should 
have  not  alone  its  present  duty,  but  an  increased  protection? 

A  further  and  greater  illustration  lies  in  tiiie  ccnnparison  of  carry- 
ing charges  in  Canada  as  compared  to  this  country.  We  own  some 
500,000,000  feet  of  timber  in  Canada.  The  tax  is  only  about  $300 
per  year.  In  the  city  where  our  mills  are  located  the  country  or  town 
nas  no  personal  property  tax.  Therefore  our  mills  and  personal  prop- 
erty are  free  from  taxes.  There  is  no  penalty  there  for  holding  this 
timber  or  manufacturing  it  in  limited  manner.  In  Wisconsin  we  have 
several  large  operations.  In  Iron  Biver,  Hayward,  and  Mason,  Wis., 
the  town  lK>ards  have  had  our  timber  estimated  by  experienced  esti- 
mators, and,  on  the  basis  of  actual  ouantity  (the  basis  of  $6  per  thou- 
sand stumpage^,  imposed  a  tax  oi  from  3  per  cent  to  4  per  cent, 
amounting  to  aoout  $90,000,  or  about  20  cents  per  thousand.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  our  sawmill,  personal  property,  norses,  outfit,  railroad, 
and  emiipment  are  assessed  at  about  their  cash  value,  at  5  or  4  per 
cent  In  manufacturing  30,000,000  feet  per  year,  our  taxes  are  about 
$8  per  thousand  on  the  amount  produced,  while  in  Canada  there  is 
practically  no  tax,  or  no  neat  carrying  charge,  again  placing  us  at  a 
disadvantage  of  at  least  ^  per  thousand.  Deaucting  the  tariff  of  $2 
would  give  them  a  greater  advantage  of  $5  per  thousand. 

Suppose  you  are  cutting  80,000,(W0  feet  per  year,  which  would  be 
a  reasonable  amount  to  cut  Tou  have  to  maKe  on  your  daily  pro- 
duction or  saw  output  $3per  thousand  to  pay  for  the  carrying 
charge  on  the  timber  in  Wisconsin.  In  Canada  you  only  have  to 
make  $300  per  year,  or  about  1  cent  on  that  amount  of  production. 
Just  think  what  that  amounts  to,  gentlemen — $8  per  thousand. 
You  have  to  make  that  before  you  start  to  make  interest  onyour 
capital.  That  ^oes  right  to  the  town;  it  goes  to  the  State.  Think 
or  what  a  carzymg  dmrge  that  is. 
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The  same  conditions  exist  in  the  South.  Two  years  ago  we  were 
called  to  Mississippi  to  meet  the  board  of  supervisors.  They  had 
had  men  out  all  through  our  timber.  We  own  some  240,000  acres 
there.  They  had  estimated  conditions  in  sections  of  it,  and  they 
said,  ^^  We  want  to  tax  you  now  at  $25  per  acre  on  that  timber  at 
the  regular  assessed  percentage."  According  to  law,  we  could  not 
do  anything  but  pay  our  taxes.  Now  it  is  costing  us  to  hold  that 
tract  of  timber  tnere  about  $50,000  per  year — ^just  to  hold  it  for 
taxes,  not  to  speak  about  interest 

That  is  one  tiling  that  must  necessarily  add  to  the  cost  of  stumpage, 
and  is  a  very  large  item. 

Mr.  Hnx.  It  adds  to  the  cost  of  lumber,  too,  by  holding  it  out  of 
the  market,  so  that  the  small  producer  can  not  get  hold  of  me  stump- 
age,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir.  As  an  illustration,  I  will  tell  you  this :  There 
are  28,850  sawmills  in  this  country.  There  is  the  strongest  illustra- 
tion you  could  have  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  claim  that  there  is  a  lum- 
ber trust.  It  is  also  a  strong  illustration  that  there  are  a  great  many 
.  so-called  ^^  small  sawmill  men  "  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LoNGWOSTH.  What  do  you  say  about  the  cost  of  labor  in  this 
country  and  in  Canada? 

Mr.  HiNES.  You  have  to  take  Canada  by  districts.  If  you  take 
the  extreme  Northwest,  a  very  large  amount  of  their  help  is  Hindus, 
Japanese,  Chinamen,  and  all  that  class  of  help.  They  ^t  from  80 
cents  to  $1.25  a  day.  Right  across  the  border  you  have  entirely  Amer- 
icans. They  set  from  $2  to  $3  per  day.  Take  the  conditions  down  in 
the  extreme  Nova  Scotia  district,  and  you  have  Canadian  French- 
men— ^an  excellent  class  of  workmen,  especially  in  the  woods.  They 
get  about  half  what  we  are  paying  them  in  this  country.  Tlie  Onta- 
rio district  comes  nearest  to  our  prices  of  labor,  although,  on  the 
average,  the  prices  there  are  a  little  less,  but  they  come  nearest  to  the 
prices  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Hines,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  lumber  in- 
dustry out  in  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Oregon  is  conducted  by  Japan- 
ese, Hindus,  and  Chinese? 

Mr.  Hines.  In  our  lumber  operations? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  and  all  the  rest  of  them. 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  in  Washington  Territory,  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
through  there,  they  have  Americans  almost  entirely. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  imdertook  to  work  them,  and  the  Americans  ran 
them  out  over  into  British  America;  did  thev  not? 

Mr.  Hines.  Oh,  there  was  practically  nothing  of  that  kind.  That 
occurred  in  one  or  two  isolated  places.  It  womd  not  be  2  per  cent 
of  the  help.  But  right  across  the  border  it  is  almost  entirely  that 
kind  of  help. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  tried  to  run  them  back,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  do  not  recollect  just  the  exact  facts;  but  I  know 
positivdy,  havinjp;  been  out  there  a  number  of  times,  that  it  is  a  rare 
thing  to  see — ^in  fact,  you  do  not  see  any  Hindus  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington or  Oregon  or  Idaho. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  did  those  fellows  finally  fetch  up?  They  were 
playingshuttlecock  over  the  border  with  them,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  do  not  know  where ;  but  some  of  our  people  here  have 
photographs  showing  a  hundred  men  in  front  of  tne  sawmills,  all 
Hindus  and  Japanese,  and  not  a  single  American  among  them. 
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Mr.  Clask.  Yes;  that  would  be  vei^  easy  to  arran^ 

Mr.  HiNES.  We  have  got  pictures  oi  a  number  of  places.  It  would 
not  be  Quite  so  easy  to  show  a  number  of  places  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Olabk.  You  might  move  them  along. 

Mr.  Hikes.  Well,  no;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  if  you  will.  Our  time  is  running  by 
and  we  have  a  great  many  people  to  hear. 

I  want  to  warn  the  ^ntlemen  present  that  this  hearing  must  be 
concluded  before  we  adjourn  to-niffht.  I  am  not  speakmg  to  the 
committee;  I  am  speaking  to  the  other  gentlemen  who  are  here. 

Mr.  CSlajbk.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  allow  me  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  these  lumbermen  could  pick  out  two  or  three  rep- 
resentatiye  men^  that  could  talk  as  well  as  Mr.  Hines  does  (if  they 
have  any  left),  it  would  shorten  the  process  very  materially. 

Mr.  Mines.  Thank  you  very  much.    That  is  quite  a  compliment 

The  Chairman.  Or  course  it  would.  That  suggestion  has  been 
made  to  all  parties  heretofore,  weeks  in  advance  or  days  in  advance. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  would  hold  a  convention  out  here,  it  would  be 
a  ffood  thing. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  hear  Mr.  Hines's 
interesting  sttftement  and  make  memoranda  of  anything  we  want  to 
ask,  and  ask  him  questions  when  he  finishes. 

Mr.  Hnnfi.  I  shall  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  answer  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  committee  will  do  that.  I 
have  suggested  that  once  or  twice,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  work.  I 
again  request  the  committee  not  to  interrupt  Mr.  Hines  until  he  gets 
through  with  reading  his  statement. 

Mr.  Hines.  Thank  you. 

There  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000  men  employed  in  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
Qiese  would  represent  average  families  of  five  persons,  not  to  take 
into  account  the  various  families  that  are  indirectly  dependent  upon 
this  industry  in  these  towns,  all  of  whom  would  be  directly  affected 
by  anything  liiat  would  affect  the  prosperity  of  our  industry.  Tak- 
ing into  account  the  tremendous  bu}ring  power  of  our  farm  products 
of  this  army  of  people,  and  comparing  the  tax  of  about  12  pner  cent 
on  lumber  with  the  average  of  over  40  per  cent  on  other  articles,  is 
this  fair  treatment  of  this  industry^  as  against  steel,  which  enters  in 
a  great  competitive  way  into  buildmg  material  ? 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer  to-day.  Our  industry  is  the  largest  customer  he  has.  A 
bushd  of  wheat,  oats,  or  com  will  buy  more  lumber  at  the  present 
prices  than  during  any  period  in  the  past  twenty  years.  Therefore 
the  American  farmer  has  no  s^round  for  oomplamt.  In  1906,  on 
September  15,  cash  wheat  brought  in  Minneapohs  74^  cents;  in  1907, 
$1.07f ;  in  1908,  $1.25 — ^almost  100  per  cent  increase  in  a  year.  Corn 
brought  44  cents,  59^,  and  78^  cents — about  75  per  cent  advance. 
Lumber  has  had  no  such  comparative  advance;  yet  everything  that 
enters  into  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  we  have  been  compelled 
to  contribute  to  the  farmer  to  sustam  these  prices.  We  can  not  buy 
a  team  of  horses  for  less  than  $500.    We  are  paying  relatively  the 
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highest  prices  in  twenty  years  for  wheat,  com,  and  oats.  We  are 
pajdng  to  the  railroad  companies  their  present  schedule  of  freight 
rates,  and  our  industry  is  about  the  greatest  commodity  they  handle. 
They  are  asking  us  to  pay  them  more  on  account  of  the  higher  prices 
they  are  pajring  for  all  materials.  Consider,  therefore,  taking  off 
the  duty  and  further  encouraging  competition  with  Canada.  Where 
would  our  industry  land?  Womd  not  the  decrease  in  our  business 
bring  about  a  greater  decrease  in  the  purchasing  of  farm  products  ? 
Therefore,  in  place  of  any  reduction,  have  we  not  given  you  substan- 
tial reasons,  which  can  not  be  questioned,  that  lumber  must  have  pro- 
tection? ^  And  is  it  not  fair  to  increase  the  present  duty  if  any 
changes  in  the  general  tariff  schedule  are  to  be  considered,  in  order 
to  protect  this  great  industrj*^  and  put  it  on  a  par  with  ottier  great 
protected  industries  that  enter  into  competition  with  it? 

Some  gentleman  spoke  about  the  cutting  off  of  our  forests  having 
a  tendency  to  affect  the  water  supply.  iS  the  years  1870  and  1880 
occurred  the  greatest  floods  that  we  have  haa  in  the  Mississippi 
River — greater  than  we  have  had  at  any  period  since  that  time.  So 
that  contention,  I  think,  is  not  well  founoed. 

At  the  present  time  I  have  very  reliable  authority  to  the  effect 
that  Canada  is  considering  putting  an  import  duty  on  any  yellow 
pine  we  ship  into  their  country.     The  lumbermen  are  gomg  to 

getition  Parliament  to  have  the  importation  of  our  pine  stopped, 
o  you  can  appreciate  the  position  that  Canada  is  takmg  to  protect 
her  own  industries. 

There  has  been  some  question  made  here  as  to  an  association  of 
lumbermen,  or  a  so-called  "lumber  trust."  I  have  just  read  here 
from  reliable  statistics  that  there  are  28,000  mills  m  the  United 
States.  We  are  direct  competitors — ^the  South  against  the  West, 
the  West  against  the  North,  and  the  East  a^inst  9ie  Middle  West. 
There  are  absolutely  different  interests,  different  ownerdiips,  and 
the  mills  are  direct  competitors.  So  there  is  no  such  thing,  or  even 
a  probability  of  any  sucn  thing  being  considered,  as  a  lumber  trust. 
If  lumber  nx)m  one  section  gets  too  nigh,  it  simply  opens  the  mar- 
kets for  the  lumber  from  other  territories  to  come  in.  If  we  get 
yellow  pine  too  high,  it  opens  the  market  for  the  hemlock  from  Wis- 
consin, Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan.  If  we  get  hemlock  too  hifi^, 
it  opens  the  yellow-pine  district.  If  in  the  States  of  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, and  Dakota  we  get  lumber  too  high,  it  opens  the  great  Pa- 
cific coast  district,  and  so  it  goes.  If  you  get  lumber  too  high  in 
New  York  City,  that  opens  the  market  to  lumber  from  North  Caro- 
lina or  Nova  wcotia. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  there  are  any  other  questions  that  you  would 
like  to  a^,  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  try  to  answer  tibem^ 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  some  Questions  about  this 
freight  question.  You  state  that  the  cost  of  delivering  lumber  in 
the  rou^h  at  Buffalo  is  $1.75.  The  duty  on  lumber  in  the  rough  at 
present  is  $1  a  thousand.  That  would  be  $2.75.  Did  I  understend 
you  to  say  that  from  the  mills  in  Wisconsin  it  costs  $7  to  deliver  it 
in  Buffalo? 

Mr.  HiNES.  In  the  rough,  it  costs  about  $7  in  Buffalo  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  gives  the  Canadian  lumber  in  Buffalo  an 
advantage  of  $4.25? 
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Mr.  HiKxs.  In  freight  rates;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Undehwood.  In  freight  rates,  with  the  duty  added  to  the  Cana- 
dian lumber? 

Mr.  HiKBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Undeswood.  At  present,  then,  in  Buffalo  the  Canadian  mills 
control  that  maiket^  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No,  sir;  not  entirely.  They  are  shipping  a  great  deal 
of  lumber  into  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  Can  the  manufacturer  in  Wisconsin  undersell  the 
Canadian  manufacturer  to  the  extent  of  $4.25? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Certain  kinds  of  lumber  come  from  this  country. 

Mr.  Ukdebwood.  I  am  talking  about  lumber  in  the  rough  now. 

Mr.  I&KES.  I  am  goin^  to  explain.  Certain  kinds  of  lumber  come 
in.    I  have  seen  certain  kinds  come^  in  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  Bef  erring  to  this  lumber  in  the  rough,  is  there  any 
of  that  shipped  from  Wisconsin  to  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  ^at  deal  of  lumber  shipped  from 
the  Cloauet  district  and  the  Duluth  district. 

Mr.  UKDERWOOD.  And  the  difference  in  freight  rates  and  the  duty 
amounts  to  $4.25  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  man,  and  yet  you  compete 
with  him  at  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Let  me  explain :  The  lumber  from  G^rgian  Bay  pays 
a  duty  of  $2,  and  $1.75  freight    That  is  $3.76. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  Wait  a  minute.  Lumber  in  the  rough  only  pays 
$1  duty. 

Mr.  Hikes.  No;  $2. 

Several  Oektlemsk.  Two  dollars. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  I  thought  the  duty  on  rough  lumber  was  $1. 

Mr.  Hikes.  No;  $2. 

Mr.  Kaksdell.  You  are  talking  about  log^. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  All  right — $2.  There  is  where  I  made  the  mis- 
take. That  is  $3.25.  That  is  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  Canadian 
lumbermen  of  ^.25  in  Buffalo? 

Mp.  Hikes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  You  are  able  to  meet  that  difference  in  freight 
rates  and  compete  there? 

Mr.  I&KBS.  We  have  to  equalize  the  difference  or  lose  the  business. 
The  dealer  that  is  buying  in  Buffalo,  having  no  interest  in  stumpage, 
would  just  as  soon  buy  timber  from  Canada  as  he  would  from  any 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  Certainly;  I  understand  that;  but  I  want  to 
know  whether  you  can  go  into  that  market  and  compete  under  those 
circumstances? 

Mr.  Hikes.  We  are  obliged  to  or  lose  the  trade. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  You  would  not  try  to  hold  onto  the  trade  if  it 
was  notprofitable,  would  you? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Why,  certainly ;  we  have  to  equalize  things.  In  some 
places  the  trade  is  less  profitable  than  in  others. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  But  you  are  not  attempting  to  hold  on  to  a  trade 
where  you  get  no  profit  out  of  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Oh,  no ;  on  certain  kinds  of  lumber  we  can. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  There  is  a  zone  that  it  will  cost  the  Canadian 
manufacture  of  lumber  as  much  to  go  into  as  it  costs  you,  by  reason 
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of  his  paying  freight  rates  after  he  lands  on  the  American  side,  is 
there  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Well,  take  Pittsburg,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  a  zone  of  that  Irind,  I  presume.  Please 
make  a  comparison  there. 

Mr.  Hines.  The  rate  from  Cleveland  to  Pittsburg,  I  think,  is  6 
cents  per  hundred  pounds.  Therefore  it  costs  a  dollar  and  a  half  per 
thousand  more  to  get  that  lumber  from  Cleveland,  which  would  be 
added  to  the  $3.75  duty  and  lake  freights,  malring  it  about  $5.25  to 
put  it  in  Cleveland.  To  ship  yellow  pine,  for  mstance,  from  the 
South  in  the  rough  would  cost  you  about  $11  a  thousand  in  the  same 
market.  To  ship  that  same  lumber  from  Wisconsin  in  the  rough 
would  cost  you  about  $7  per  thousand  at  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore,  at  the  Pittsburg  market  both  the  Ca- 
nadian lumber  and  the  Wisconsin  lumber  have  an  advantage  over  the 
southern  lumber  by  reason  of  the  freight  rates,  to  what  extent? 

Mr.  HiNES.  On  rough  lumber,  $11  as  compared  with  about  $6.25 
from  Canada,  as  well  as  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  we  get  farther  south,  or,  say,  southwest^ — 
because  that  is  nearer 

Mr.  HiNES.  St.  Louis,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Toward  St  Louis — ^where  do  you  first  reach  the 
zone  where  the  freight  rates  equalize  the  Canadian  lumber? 

Mr.  HiNES.  St.  I^uis  is  the  nearest  point.  For  instance,  the  rate 
from  St.  Louis  to  Chicago  is  10  cents.  It  would  cost,  therefore,  $2.50 
a  thousand  to  ship  the  lumber  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis.  That 
would  make  it  $5.25  per  thousand  from  Canada.  The  rate  firom  the 
South  to  St.  Louis  is,  I  think,  18  cents  on  rough  lumber.  That 
would  bring  it  to  $8.10. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Eight  dollars  and  ten  cents  from  the  South,  and 
how  much  from  Canaoa  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Seven  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Seven  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Hines.  Plus  the  duties. 

Mr.  Underwood.  With  the  duty  added? 

Mr,  Hines.  Licluded ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  you  get  to  the  west  and  the  southwest 
where  do  you  strike  the  zone  where  they  sell  in  competition  with  you? 

Mr.  Hines.  At  Kansas  City  it  would  be  in  favor  of  the  y^ow 
pine,  on  account  of  the  rate  from  Chicago  being,  I  think,  20  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  in  favor  of  the  yellow  pine? 

Mr.  Hines.  About  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A  dollar.  Now,  if  you  go  south  and  southwest 
of  Kansas  City  you  get  to  a  point  where  the  Canadian  lumber  can 
not  ffo  into  that  territory  in  competition  with  the  southern  pine  at  all? 

Mr.  Hines.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Whether  the  duty  is  on  or  off? 

Mr.  Hines.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  the  territory  to  the  south  and  west  of 
Kansas  City  would  not  be  affected  by  this  removal  of  the  duty  on  lum- 
ber at  all? 

Mr.  Hines.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  to  the  north  and  along  the  border  line  it 
would? 
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Mr.  HiNES.  And  that  is  the  great  consuming  district.  For  instance, 
take  Chicago  and  Detroit  and  Cleveland  and  Buffalo — ^there  is  a  tre- 
mendous consuming  district  for  building  material,  besides  having 
tremendously  large  box  factories. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  much  southern  pine  sold  in  that  north- 
western territory  above  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes^  sir;  there  is.  The  yellow-pine  manufacturers 
have  been  endeavoring  to  enlarge  their  field,  which  they  are  compelled 
to  do  by  the  enormous  increase  in  manufacture  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  they  compete  with  the  Canadian  lumber  in 
that  field  on  the  same  basis?  Or  is  not  the  yellow  pine  sold  there  for 
one  pumose  and  the  Canadian  lumber  for  another? 

Mr.  HiNEfi.  No;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  box  lumber  the 
South  has  been  putting  box  lumber  into  Chicago  during  this  late 
depression  as  low  as  $11  per  thousand,  dressed  on  one  side.  That 
netted  the  mills  about  $5  a  thousand  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
and  Texas. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Hines,  did  you  ever  know  anybody  that  was  deal- 
ing in  stumpage  to  go  into  bankruptcy  or  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes;  I  have  known  some  people  to  do  that, 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  through  their  drunkenness  or  mismanage- 
ment, was  it  not? 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  no;  miscalculation. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  was  it? 

Mr.  Hines.  Oh,  I  have  known  a  number  of  men  in  my  experience 
that  did  not  make  a  success  of  the  lumber  business,  like  many  other 
kinds  of  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  several  questions.  What  is 
the  rate  of  taxation  in  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  was  just  trying  to  think  of  that.  The  timber  was 
valued  at  $25  per  acre — ^but  while  I  want  to  make  an  illustration,  I 
can  not  recollect  what  the  rate  was,  but  it  amounted  on  our  tract 
of  timber  of  two  hundred  and  some  thousand  acres  to  pretty  close 
to  $50,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  that  point  I  wanted  to  ask  you  two  questions,  one 
following  on  the  other.  I  want  to  know  the  rate  of  taxation  in  Mis- 
sissippi, and  how  much  lumber  there  is  to  the  acre  in  Mississippi. 
If  you  do  not  know  that,  put  it  in  your  brief. 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes;  I  can  do  that.  The  amount  in  Mississippi  will 
vary  all  the  way  from  6,000  to  15,000  feet  to  the  acre,  depending 
on  the  location. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  information  in  your  brief. 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes;  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  we  want  is  information.  Do  you  say  there  have 
been  no  floods  in  the  Mississippi  River  since  1900? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  say  the  greatest  floods  occurred  in  1870  and  1880 ;  at 
no  time  since  then  has  the  water  been  so  high. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  nave  been  immense  floods 
in  the  Mississippi  in  the  last  four  years? 

Mr.  Hines.  Oh,  there  have  been  floods;  but  the  water  has  not 
been  as  high  as  during  those  periods. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  it  not  higher,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  vear  before 
last  than  it  has  been  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Not  as  I  understand  it;  no. 
Tntm— H.  i)o<\  mof),  (U)-2— vol  3 —  aq 
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Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  truth  about  it,  however. 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  understand  that  the  greatest  floods  were  in  1870  and 
1880.  We  have  a  gentleman  here  who  lived  at  Clinton  for  thirty 
years,  and  he  has  given  me  those  figures  as  being  the  absolute  &cts. 
He  says  he  can  prove  that  they  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  river  got  over  the  levees  and  washed  out  the  lands 
over  in  western  Illinois,  year  before  last,  in  places  that  had  never 
been  bothered  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  shall  be  glad  to  try  to  give  you  the  exact  figures  on 
the-  depth  of  the  water. 

^  Mr.  Clark.  You  are  talking  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.   They  do  not  amount  to  anything. 

mr.  HiNES.  No ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  water  on  the  basis  of  din- 
ton,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  away  up  the  river,  too. 

Mr.  HiNES.  That  is  what  we  took  as  the  basis. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  both  a  manufacturer  of  lumber  and  an  owner 
of  standing  timber? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  lumber  and  timber  companies  do  you  belong  to? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  am  the  president  of  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Com- 
panv,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  the  only  one? 

Mr.  Hikes.  We  have  a  number  of  subsidiary  companies.  We  have 
the  North  Wisconsin  Lumber  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Hay- 
ward,  Wis.  We  have  the  Iron  River  Luml^r  Company,  of  Iron 
River,  Wis.  We  have  the  White  River  Lumber  Company,  of  Mason, 
and  we  have  a  number  of  institutions  in  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  belong  to  what  is  popularly  known  among 
lumbermen  as  the  "  Weyerhaeuser  group  ? " 

Mr.  HiNES.  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  is  interested  in  our  company;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  stumpage  do  Weyerhaeuser  &  Co.  own  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  have  no  reasonable  basis  ox  calculation,  except  that 
I  should  say  that  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser,  to  my  personal  Imowledge,  is 
interested  in  probably  thirty  to  forty  mills;  but  in  none  of  them  has 
he  the  majority  interest. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  how  many  acres  of  stumpage  do  Weyer- 
haeuser &  Co.  own? 

Mr.  Hines.  Oh,  Weyerhaeuser  &  Co.  own  very  little.  The  dif- 
ferent companies  that  he  has  stock  in  own,  I  presume — ^well,  I  could 
not  say  in  definite  terms;  I  presume  somewhere  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  billion. 

Mr.  Clark.  Fifteen  or  twenty  million  acres? 

Mr.  Hines.  Fifteen  or  twenty  billion — ^no,  sir;  I  refer  to  stumpage. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  they  not  own  about  a  million 
and  a  half  acres  of  stumpage? 

^  Mr.  Hines.  I  could  not  say  how  many  acres.    We  generally  judge 
timber  more  bythe  stumpage  quantity. 

Mr,  Clark.  What  would  you  say  to  the  proposition  of  a  million 
and  a  half  acres  of  stumpage? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  can  not  give  a  definite  answer,  because  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  lumber  business,  Mr. 
Hines? 
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Mr.  Hikes.  About  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  have  been  owning  timber  how  long? 

Mr.  Hikes.  About  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Weyerhaeuser  and  yourself  and  the  correlated  com- 
panies bought  a  good  deal  of  that  stumpage  as  low  as  15  cents  a 
thousand,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No ;  we  never  bought  any  as  low  as  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  whether  Weyerhaeuser  got  any  of  his 
present  holding  at  15  cents  a  thousand? 

Mr.  Hikes.  1  do  not  know  that;  no,  sir.  I  know  our  company 
never  has  bought  any  as  cheap  as  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  was  the  lowest  stumpage  when  you  first  started 
in  business  yourself? 

Mr.  Hikes.  The  cheapest  stumpage  our  company  bought,  I  think, 
was  pine  stumpage  at  about  $3  a  thousand — yellow  pme  at  about 
from  $2  to  $4. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  lowest  stumpage  twenty-five  years  ago  was  $3  a 
thousand? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Fifteen  years  ago. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  fifteen  years  ago.    Was  it  $3  a  thousand  then? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Pine  stumpage;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Of  course,  that  stumpage  has  been  cut  off;  so  it  would 
be  pretty  hard  to  say  what  that  stumpage  would  be  worth  in  that 
paiticular  locality  at  the  present  time.  But  I  should  judge,  in  a 
general  way,  about  from  $6  to  $9  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  quite  a  respectable  kind  of  a  profit  if  you  never 
made  any  more. 

Mr.  Hikes.  Are  you  figuring  the  gross  profit  or  the  net  profit  now  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Both  ways.    It  finally  comes  to  the  same  thmg. 

Mr.  Hikes.  No  ;  you  have  to  ada  to  that,  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  That  would  make  about  200 
per  cent.  Then  you  have  to  add  your  taxes.  When  you  get  all 
through  you  will  not  have  such  a  tremendous  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  only  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  that  the  people 
of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  and  the  Montanas  woke 
up  to  the  fact,  just  through  the  Granger  movement  and  the  La  Fol- 
lette  agitation,  that  this  timber  ought  to  be  taxed  at  any  reasonable 
rate,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Oh,  that  is  a  mistake.  Long  before  La  FoUette  was 
elected  in  Wisconsin  at  all  we  were  taxed  on  our  timber.  I  know  that 
to  be  an  absolute  fact 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  you  were  taxed ;  but  you  were  taxed  at  a  very 
low  rate,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No;  on  the  comparative  market  price  at  that  time, 
which  was  small. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  are  your  timber  lands  located  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  We  have  timber  lands  located  in  Wisconsin,  a  little  in 
Minnesota,  and  also  in  Canada  and  in  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  rate  of  taxation  per  hundred,  if  you  know, 
in  Wisconsin  ?    That  is  the  easiest  way  to  get  at  it. 

Mr.  Hikes.  In  Wisconsin  thev  assess  your  timber,  get  at  the  exact 
quantity  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  estimate  it,  and  assess  the  stump- 
age at  all  the  way  from  $7  to  $9  per  thousand.    The  rate  in  Wiscon- 
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sin  ranges  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  which  would  make  it  cost  you  from 
26  to  40  cents  per  year  to  carry  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  rate  of  taxation  in 
Wisconsin  is  8  or  4  per  cent  on  the  himdred  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  do,  absolutely.    We  have  paid  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  this  stumpage  that  you  bought  at  $3,  you  say, 
fifteen  years  ago,  worth  now? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  think  the  same  stumpage  to-day  would  bring  from 
$7  to  $9  a  thousand  if  it  was  not  cut. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  how  much  is  it  worth  per  acre? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Stumpage  in  Wisconsin  we  do  not  judge  by  the  acre; 
we  estimate  the  land.  It  will  vary  a  great  deal.  We  base  it  on  the 
amount  of  stumpage,  not  on  the  number  of  acres. 

Mr.  Clark.  Another  thing.  Is  it  not  generally  conceded  among 
lumbermen,  when  you  talk  amon^  yourselves,  that  the  growth  of  the 
timber  fully  compensates  for  the  mterest  and  the  taxes  and  the  taking 
care  of  it? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No;  it  is  not  For  instance,  last  year  we  had  consider- 
able timber  burned  up  by  the  fires. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  I  know ;  but  that  is  one  of  the  accidents. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes;  but  those  are  things  that  we  must  take  into 
account. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  imderstand  that. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Another  thin^  is  the  wind  that  blows  our  timber  down. 
Another  thing  is  overripe  timber  that  ought  to  be  cut.  So  I  would 
not  agree  with  you  on  the  Question  of  interest  and  taxes  being  taken 
care  of  by  the  growth.    I  ao  not  believe  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  not  the  growth  almost  compensate,  then,  for  the 
interest  and  taxes? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No;  on  certain  kind  of  timber  it  actually  does  not 
Possibly  it  might  on  some  kinds  of  young  timber. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  standing  timber  is  there  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  IIiNEs.  That  is  a  matter  of  guesswork,  to  be  perfectly  frank. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  lumbermen  have  evidently  worked  on  that 
proposition.    How  much  is  there? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No;  we  have  had  Mr.  Pinchot's  estimates  or  calcula- 
tions. We  have  had  other  government  statistics,  too;  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  reliable  statistics  of  the  timber  in  the  United  States 
exist  to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  what  Pinchot  puts  it  at? 

Mr.  HiNKS.  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  figure. 

Mr.  Clark.  Fourteen  hundred  billion  feet.  What  is  the  amount  of 
the  annual  cut  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HiNES.  About  forty  billions. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  Pinchot  is  right  on  his  estimate  of  the  lumber,  then 
there  is  not  enough  lumber  in  the  United  States  to  last  over  a 
generation  ? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  I  heard  twenty-five  years  apo  that  in  twenty-five  years 
we  would  not  have  any  timber  in  the  United  States:  but  to-day,  ap- 
parently, the  figures  are  just  as  large  as  they  were  at  that  perioS. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  then  it  was  guesswork,  and  now  it  is  the  scientific 
work  of  this  administration. 
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Mr.  H1NE8.  I  do  not  think  any  figure  has  been  prepared  based 
upon  reliable  statistics. 

^  Mr.  Clark.  If  Pinchot  is  right,  and  there  is  only  fourteen  hundred 
billion  feet  in  the  United  States,  and  you  cut  forty  billion  a  year,  it 
will  last  a  little  over  thirty  years;  will  it  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  think  that  on  the  basis  of  cutting  forty  billion  a 
y^ear  there  is  a  great  deal  more  than  fourteen  hundred  billion  feet  of 
timber  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  makes  you  cut  saplings  up  there?  Why  do 
you  not  let  them  grow  ? 

Mr.  H1NE8.  They  could  not  grow. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  could  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  For  what  reason? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  The  fire  the  next  year  would  bum  them  down  or  they 
would  blow  down. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  legislature  ought  to  pass  a  law  compelling  you  to 
bum  the  tree  tops  up. 

Mr.  HiNES.  That  would  not  interfere  with  these  saplings  being 
blown  down. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  while  it  would  not  interfere  with  the 
wind  blowing  down  the  saplings,  that  destruction  must  be  a  very 
small  per  cent  of  the  amount  that  is  destroyed  by  these  careless 
fires,  what  was  the  total  consumption  of  timber  for  all  purposes 
in  the  United  States  in  1907? 

Mr.  HiNES.  The  amount  cut  was  about  forty  billions,  and  the  con- 
sumption would  be  approximately  75  per  cent  of  that  amount. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why,  the  Forestry  Bureau  estimates  it  at  150,000,- 
000,000  feet. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Well,  here  are  the  figures  as  close  as  we  can  get  them, 
showing  the  amount  produced  in  1907  as  40,000,000,000  feet. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  the  amount  that  was  cut  into  lumber? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  think  the  United  States  has  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  timber,  do  you? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No ;  I  would  not  say  it  was  inexhaustible ;  but  based  on 
the  amount  we  are  cutting  to-day  I  think  we  have  many  more  years 
ahead  of  us  than  the  report  there  shows. 

Mr.  &-ARK.  Instead  of  this  business  of  planting  trees,  why  not  try 
to  save  some  that  we  have  by  letting  in  this  Canadian  lumber?  And 
if  they  want  to  denude  their  forests,  why  not  let  them  go? 

Mr.  HiNES.  One  illustration  that  I  can  give  you  is,  I  think,  a  rea- 
sonably good  answer  to  your  question.  The  fact  that  in  Canada  on 
500,000,000  feet  we  pay  $300  a  year  tax,  while  on  the  same  quantity 
in  this  countrjr  we  jjay  about  $90,000  a  year  tax,  makes  it  impossible 
to  hold  that  timber  in  this  country  and  pay  that  amount  of  taxes  per 
annum.    In  a  very  few  years  it  would  be  too  costly  to  be  sold. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  lumber  output,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that, 
greater  in  the  United  States  now  than  it  was,  for  instance,  in  1897? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  smaller? 

Mr.  HiNES.  It  must  necessarily  be  smaller  by  the  amount  that  is 
cut 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  have  spoken  about  freight  rates  to  St.  Louis. 
Why  do  they  not  raft  that  lumber  down  to  St.  Louis,  as  they  used  to 
do  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Where?    Down  the  Mississippi  River? 

Mr.  Clark.  No*  why  do  they  not  raft  it  down  from  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  ana  that  country  up  there,  where  they  had  this  white 
pine? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Because  they  found  it  more  profitable  to  build  mills 
nearer  to  the  stumpage,  and  to  save  the  off  haul. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  they  not  raft  the  lumber  down  as  well  as  the 
logs? 

Mr.  HiNES.  It  has  not  been  found  as  practical  as  shipping  it  by 
cars  direct. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  surely  cheaper,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  That  is  quite  a  question,  about  its  being  cheaper. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  speak  of  Kansas  City  being  the  standard  of  this 
yellow-pine  industry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Kansas  City  is  closer  to 
the  yellow  pine  itself  than  any  other  place  north  of  the  extreme 
soutnem  cities,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  closer  than  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  that  is  the  reason  it  is  cheaper  in  Kansas  City 
than  it  is  in  St.  Louis,  naturally  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Why,  naturally  the  freight  rates  are  less,  and  therefore 
the  delivered  price  is  less. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  element  do  you  say  has  caused  this  increase  of 
$10  a  thousand  on  lumber  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years?  That  is, 
counting  1906  as  the  maximum? 

'Mr.  HiNES.  What  particular  kind  of  lumber  are  you  referring  to? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  referring  to  any  sort  that  you  use  to  put  in  houses. 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  would  not  say  that  all  kinds  of  lumber  are  $10  a 
thousand  higher. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  been  testified  here,  I  think,  bv  a  witness,  that 
that  was  about  the  average  up  until  the  price  of  lumber  began  to  fall. 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  do  not  think  that  that  question  was  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, then.  They  may  have  taken  possibly  the  one  item  of  white 
pine.    Yellow  pine  certainly  is  not  $10  higher. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yellow  pine  never  figured  very  much  commercially 
until  recently,  did  it? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Oh,  yellow  pine  is  used  very  largely  in  this  country. 
Not  right  now,  but  at  a  comparatively  recent  time,  yellow  pine  cut 
quite  a  big  figure  even  in  places  as  far  south  as  Missouri.  It  has  been 
largely  used  for  the  last  five  or  ten  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  price  of  white  pine  has  increased  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  increased  price  of  white 
pine? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Well,  you  have  to  go  farther  away  for  it.  There  is  the 
question  of  greater  railroad  transportation  and  the  question  of  a  100 
per  cent  advance  in  labor  in  the  woods  alone  in  that  period.  That  is 
one  item. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  goes  back  to  the  question  of  stumpage,  does  it  not? 
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Mr.  HiNES.  There  is  the  one  item  of  100  per  cent  advance  in  labor 
in  the  woods  and  the  question  of  supplies — corn,  oats,  and  wheat. 
There  is  that  item  of  100  per  cent.  The  great  question  in  connection 
with  lumber  is  the  question  of  labor  and  supplies.  It  constitutes  75 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  lumber — ^not  stumpage.  There  has  been  some 
advance  in  stumpage. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  labor  cost  and  all  the  other  costs  that  enter  into 
what  it  finally  costs  you  are  as  great  in  Canada  as  in  the  United 
States,  what  difference  would  it  make  to  you  whether  the  Canadian 
lumber  came  in  free  or  came  in  with  a  tariff  on  it? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  just  explained  that  to  vou.  I  explained  that  on  a 
mill  cutting  30,000,000  feet  per  year  the  tax  here  alone  would  be 
$30,000  in  excess  of  what  it  would  be  in  Canada.  That  is  $3  as 
against  $10. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  that  anybody  on  earth  taxes  lumber 
in  the  tree  at  $3  a  thousand  feet,  do  you? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  iust  gave  you  the  absolute  figures.  We  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  about  $90,000  taxes  per  annum — ^which  would  come 
to  about  $3  a  thousand — on  a  tract  of  500,000,000  feet  in  Wisconsin. 
In  Canada,  on  the  same  tract,  the  tax  is  $300. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  $300  a  thousand  on  lumber  at  the  present  rate, 
would  be  25  or  30  per  cent  for  taxation,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  To  tax  the  entire  tract  of  500,000,000  feet  will  add  $3 
a  thousand.    They  pay  $300. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  that  limiber  sell  fort 

Mr.  HiNES.  In  Canada  or  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  I  mean  your  lumber. 

Mr.  Hikes.  In  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hikes.  Mill-run  stock  this  year  would  average  about  $18  at 
the  mill. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  the  impression  that  was  left  on  the  mind"  of 
every  member  of  this  committee  that  heard  your  statement  was  that 
the  tax  was  $3  a  thousand  on  the  lumber  in  the  tree. 

Mr.  Hikes.  Not  in  the  tree.  I  tried  to  say  it  very  plainly,  that  the 
tax  on  the  stumpage  was  on  the  basis  of  $3  on  the  amount  produced 
that  year,  or  $90,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  not  undertaking  in  your  statement  to  load  all 
of  the  taxation  of  all  the  timber  land  that  you  have  cut  on  to  your 
timber  cut  for  a  particular  year? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No  ;  each  year  takes  care  of  its  own  particular  tax. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  not  a  people  under  the  sun  who  would  stand 
a  tax  of  $3  on  $18  worth  of  stuff. 

Mr.  Hikes.  Those  are  the  facts  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  It  is 
not  theory.    It  is  a  fact,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  to  be  considered  as  saying  that  on  $18 
worth  of  lumber  you  pay  $3  tax  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  absolutely  want  to  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Hikes.  That  on  a  basis  of  500,000,000  feet  of  stumpage,  with 
the  plant  cutting  3,000,000  a  year,  the  tax  will  approximate  $3  a  thou- 
Sana  per  annum. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  it  on  $100 — the  tax  you  pay? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  figure  it  on  a  3,000,000  proposition,  at  $90,000. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  rate  of  taxation  in  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  That  is  the  average  in  Washburn,  Washington,  and 
Bayfield  counties. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  large  amount. 

Mr.  HiNES.  It  seems  to  be  large,  but  it  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  part  of  the  production  of  your  mills  is  this  low- 
grade  lumber,  as  you  call  it? 

Mr.  HiNES.  About  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  about  one-fifth  ?  Is  it  not  20  per  cent  instead 
of  60  per  cent? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Oh,  no.  The  kind  that  is  used  for  boxes  is  about  60 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  low-grade  product  of  the  Canadian  mills? 
Is  there  any  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  low-grade  product 
in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Not  if  they  cut  the  lands  clear ;  no. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  the  largest  distributers  of  lumber  in  the  United 
States,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  think  we  are ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  in  naming  your  prices' have  you  taken  into  consid- 
eration at  all  the  spruce  from  the  eastern  provinces  and  Maine  and 
along  the  Atlantic  coast? 

Mr.  HiNES.  We  do  not  strike  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  making  your  prices  you  do  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  distribution  of  North  Carolina  on  the  Atlantic  coast? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  that  the  price  of  lumber  has  not  increased  as 
rapidly  as  the  price  of  farm  products.  You  must  base  your  estimate 
on  your  immediate  vicinity,  aoout  your  point  of  distribution,  and  not 
as  covering  the  whole  United  States? 

Mr.  IIiNES.  I  aimed  to  base  it  on  my  own  knowledge  of  our  partic- 
ular territory. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  the  fact  is  different,  it  would  alter  your  view  as  to 
the  question  of  retaining  the  duty  of  $2  on  lumber,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  It  would  depend  somewhat  on  what  the  general  situa- 
tion might  be. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  will  read  a  statement  or  two  from  the  United  States 
statistics,  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  this  year  on  that  subject, 
and  then  will  ask  you  a  question :  The  advance  in  the  price  of  farm 
products.  Taking  the  average  prices  from  1890  to  1900  as  the  basis, 
at  100  per  cent,  the  average  price  increase  of  farm  products  in  1907 
was  37.1  per  cent ;  in  food  products,  17.8  per  cent ;  in  clothing  and 
cloth,  20.7  per  cent ;  in  fuel  and  lighting,  35  per  cent ;  in  metals  and 
implements  (much  of  which  you  use  in  manufacturing  lumber),  43.4 
per  cent;  in  drugs  and  chemicals,  109.G  per  cent;  in  house- furnishing 
goods,  18.5  per  cent ;  in  miscellaneous  articles,  27.1  per  cent ;  and  the 
average  for  the  whole  of  that,  leaving  out  lumber,  is  29.6  per  cent. 
And  the  increase  in  the  price  of  lumber  for  the  same  period  was 
46.9  per  cent  higher  than  the  highest  item  and  about  20  per  cent 
higher  than  the  whole  of  them. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Is  that  the  price  of  lumber  at  any  particular  place? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  giving  you  the  price  as  stated — just  as  it  states  the 
other  items — covering  the  entire  United  States,  prepared  and  pub- 
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llshed  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  this  year.  They  will  very  gladly 
furnish  you  with  information  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  luNES.  Is  it  also  stated  in  regard  to  whether  that  is  simply  the 
price  of  the  manufactured  product,  or  the  net  stumpage? 

Mr.  Hill.  Lumber  and  building  materials  is  the  item,  and  I  have 
read  the  other  items.    Does  that  affect  your  statement  at  all  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No;  for  in  this  article  I  am  not  quite  clear  whether 
that  is  an  advance  in  net  stumpage  or  whether  it  is  the  lumber  in 
the  finished  product. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  lumber  and  building  materials.  Stumpage  would 
not  be  building  material. 

Mr.  HiNES.  If  it  is,  I  offer  this  explanation:  I  just  stated  that 
there  was  the  question  of  the  payment  of  labor  in  the  woods,  which 
in  that  period  has  increased  100  per  cent.  That  would  necessarily 
increase  the  price  of  lumber,  but  it  would  not  necessarily  increase  the 
price  of  the  net  stumpage. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  would  not  increase  the  cost  of  the  other  things  that 
you  stated  had  advanced  far  more  than  the  lumber  had — ^iron,  steel, 
and  things  of  that  kind.    And  belting,  I  think  you  said. 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  clothing,  etc.  Lumber  having  advanced  far  be- 
yond all  of  these  items— beinff  the  highest  advance  of  any — ^would 
that  affect  your  views  as  to  me  advisability  or  nonadvisability  of 
lowering  or  taking  off  the  duty  on  lumber? 

Mr.  Hikes.  It  would  not.  I  would  think  still  that  lumber  should 
have  protection,  because  labor  cuts  a  tremendous  figure  in  the  price 
of  the  lumber — ^about  75  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this:  If  the  duty  on  lumber 
is  taken  off,  what,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  effect  on  the  price 
of  lumber  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  think  it  would  give  an  opening  for  Canada,  for  its 
tremendous  amount  of  low-grade  lumber.  Our  low-grade  lumber  here 
can  not  stand  the  greater  cost  of  transportation.  In  Canada  they  ex- 
port largelv  their  good  lumber  to  England,  and  it  leaves  a  large 
amount  of  low-grade  lumber  to  find  a  market  in  this  country,  which 
would  come  in  direct  competition  with  ours.  It  would  compel  us  to 
either  leave  in  our  woods  a  large  amount  of  stock  which  we  could  not 
afford  to  take  out,  or  else 

Mr.  Fordket.  You  would  be  obliged  to  leave  that  cull  stuff  in  the 
woods? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  You  own  some  timber  in  Canada,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  Eight  in  the  face  of  that,  I  want  to  say  that  you  are 
a  fair  fellow.  You  are  the  first  man  who  has  appeared  berore  the 
committee,  who  owns  Canadian  stumpage,  who  does  not  want  the 
duty  removed  from  lumber. 

Mr.  Hikes.  Thank  you.    We  want  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  asked  you  why  you 
did  not  raft  the  lumber  down  the  Mississippi  River,  as  was  done  many 

J  rears  ago.    If  vou  attempted  to  raft  it  aown  the  river — ^kiln-dried 
umber — ^it  would  be  apt  to  absorb  some  of  the  moisture,  would  it  not? 
Mr.  Hikes.  It  certainly  would.    It  would  not  be  in  condition  for 
the  market  after  it  arrived  at  its  destination. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  is  impossible  to  do  it,  under  the  conditions  novr  I 

Mr.  HiNES.  It  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  could  not  be  done  any  more,  could  it? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No  ;  it  has  been  giyen  up. 

Mr.  Hill.  Twenty-five  years  ago  Clinton,  Iowa,  was  a  large  manu- 
facturing point? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  W.  J.  Young,  and  Mr.  Lamb,  and  others 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes;  I  know  of  them. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  has  all  disappeared  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  HiNES.  The  same  interests  put  their  money  into  mills  that  were 
nearer  to  the  point  of  the  timber  in  order  to  cheapen  the  cost  of 
transportation. 

Mr.  Hill.  Could  not  that  cheaper  transportation  be  obtained  by 
floating  the  logs  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Well,  there  would  be  the  loss  of  the  logs  and  the 
deterioration  of  the  sap,  etc. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  know  a  man  who,  some  years  ago,  bought  from  Mr. 
Harvey,  in  Chicago,  four  carloads  of  12,  14,  and  16  foot  beveled  sid- 
ing, absolutely  clear,  at  $24  a  thousand.  Can  it  be  produced  now 
at  all? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes;  we  would  be  glad  to  Ornish  it  at  that  price. 
Where  was  that  delivered  at  $24? 

Mr.  Hill.  That  was  in  New  England. 

Mr.  HiNES.  The  freight  to  New  England  is  about  35  cents.  It 
would  cost  about  $2.50  a  thousand  to  deliver  it,  and  our  price  to-day 
at  the  same  place  would  be  $28  or  $29  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  really  wanted  to  furnish  lumber  cheap  to  the 
man  who  builds  houses — the  small  fellow — ^you  would  raft  this  lum- 
ber down  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  rough  and  then  finish  it  at  St 
Louis  or  at  some  point  of  distribution  down  there,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  all  this  hullabaloo  for,  then,  about  cheap 
water  transportation  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  in  shipping  that  for  imme- 
diate use  in  the  houses  I  would  aress  it  at  tne  point  where  it  is 
shipped,  in  order  to  save  the  freight  rate.  Lumber  that  is  dressed 
pays  one-third  of  the  freight  rate  that  undressed  lumber  pays. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  this  immense  amount  of  land  that  is  owned  by 
Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  and  his  partners,  including  yourself 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  no  interest  in  the 
Weyerhaeuser  company. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  stated  a  while  ago  that  you  were  co- 
related  with  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser. 

Mr.  HiNES.  He  is  a  stockholder  in  my  company,  but  I  am  not  nec- 
essarily a  stockholder  in  many  of  the  interests  that  he  has  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  if  Mr,  Weyerhaeuser  is  a  stockholder  in  one 
of  your  companies,  that  is  different  from  your  being  a  stockholder  in 
one  of  his? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Unfortunately  for  me,  it  is.     [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  bought 
5,000,000  acres  of  the  land  that  those  interests  have  at  $5  and  $6  an 
acre? 

Mr.  Hikes.  They  bought  a  large  tract  of  timber  from  the  Northern 
Pacific  in  1898^ut  what  the  price  was  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clask.  Did  you  ever  hear  what  the  price  was? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  it  not  always  been  understood  among  lumbermen 
that  he  got  a  remarkable  bargain  by  buying  at  $5  and  $6  an  acre? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  would  like  to  say  that  at  that  time  they  had  been 
trying  to  sell  that  land  for  a  long  period.  At  that  time  it  did  not 
seem  to  be  remarkable;  but  since  lumber  has  advanced,  of  course,  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  better  trade. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  it  not  such  a  remarkable  bargain  that  there  was 
much  newspaper  talk  of  there  being  something  crooked  in  the  way 
he  came  to  make  the  bargain? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  never  heard  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  lumber  is  there  on  an  acre,  just  roughly? 
I  do  not  expect  you  to  know  exactly,  or  anybody  else ;  but  how  much 
lumber  is  there,  roughly,  on  an  acre  of  this  Weyerhaeuser  timber  land 
in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  thimc  it  runs  all  the  way  from  twenty  to  fifty  thou- 
sand to  the  acre,  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  stumpage  on  it  is  how  much  now? 

Mr.  Hikes.  The  stumpage  would  be  all  the  way  to-day  from  50 
cents  to  $1.50. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  the  stumpage  $3  a  thousand? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Oh,  no;  that  is  a  mistaken  idea  entirely. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  suppose  that  you  could  manage  to  sell  some 
at  50  cents  stumpage? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  know  we  have  been  offered  within  a  year  some 
of  the  Oregon  stumpage  at  those  figures. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  is  away  off  where  you  can  not  get  to  it,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No.  The  tract  of  the  Weyerhaeuser  people  in  some 
places  is  off  miles  and  miles  from  a  railroad. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  Now^  on  this  very  important  question  of  preserving 
our  forests,  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  the  natural  supply  of  lumber 
for  Canada  is  not  the  United  States,  and  is  not  the  natural  supply 
for  the  United  States  Canada?  In  other  words,  if  there  was  not  a 
stick  of  lumber  growing  in  Canada  to-day,  would  not  its  natural 
source  of  supply  be  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  if  there  was  not  a  stick  of  lumber  growing  in 
the  United  States,  its  natural  source  of  supply  would  be  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BoTJTELL.  In  reference  to  preserving  the  forests,  then,  must  we 
not  take  the  stumpage  of  Canada  and  the  stumpage  of  the  United 
States  as  an  entirety? 

Mr.  Hikes.  That  would  be  the  broad  way  of  looking  at  it,  I 
think  so. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  Mr.  Clark,  in  questioning  you  on  this  point,  evi- 
dently with  the  view  that  the  tariff  was  helping  to  preserve  the 
United  States  forests,  used  this  expression:  "If  Canaaa  wishes  to 
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denude  her  forests,  why  let  it  go."  Now,  if  Canada  conipletely  de- 
nuded her  forests  for  the  benefit  of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
then  Canada  in  turn  would  draw  all  her  lumber  supply  from  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes;  and  deplete  our  country. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  So  that,  looking  ahead,  taking  a  broad  view  for  the 
future  generations,  which  this  preservation  of  forests  contemplates, 
is  it  material  whether  we  denude  all  of  the  Canadian  forests  first, 
and  then  denude  all  of  the  United  States  forests,  or  whether  we  de- 
nude them  both  separatelv  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  tinink  the  latter  plan  would  be  the  more  advan- 
tageous. 

Mr.  BouTEiiL.  So  that  these  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  the 
preserving  of  the  forests  must  treat  the  Canadian  and  the  United 
States  forests  as  an  entirety,  and  conceive  some  scheme  more  &r- 
reaching  than  the  tariflf  for  reforestation? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTEUi.  And  for  replanting,  as  they  have  in  France,  as  the 
trees  are  destroyed?    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  HiNES.  1  think  that  is  the  broad  way  of  looking  at  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  whole  forests  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
must  be  taken  as  an  entirety? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  not  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  been  trying  to  drive  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  country 
into  burning  this  surface  stuff  in  some  careful  and  scientific  way  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  sapling  growth  that  we  have  been 
talking  about? 

Mr.  HiNES.  The  lumbermen  themselves  are  careful  of  the  balance 
of  their  timber.  Those  who  have  the  interest  of  the  timber  at  heart. 
naturally  try  to  preserve  it  by  attending  to  the  burning  themselves  at 
certain  times  of  the  year,  but  a  great  many  farmers  up  in  that  coun- 
try who  want  to  clear  land  will  set  fire  to  the  timber. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  a  farmer  up  there 
will  set  fire  to  timber  as  valuable  as  the  timber  you  have  been  testify- 
ing about  here,  do  you? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Oh,  no;  but  you  spoke  about  the  small  saplings  and 
timber  of  that  kind.  The  farmers  place  more  value  on  the  land  for 
farming  than  that  small  stuff  amounts  to.  They  go  ahead  at  certain 
dry  times  and  they  endeavor  to  bum  it  off.  Those  fires  sometimes 
catch  onto  other  districts,  and  that  is  what  causes  the  fires  such  as 
we  have  had. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  scalped  that  place  so  clean  that  in  what  was 
originally  the  finest  white-pme  region  in  the  world  you  can  travel 
miles  ana  not  see  enough  trees  to  remind  you  that  there  ever  was  a 
pine  forest  there. 

Mr.  HiNES.  But  in  all  those  districts  there  are  the  most  beautiful 
farms  in  the  country.  You  would  not  see  a  tree  on  them.  They  have 
been  removed. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  cut  saplings  now  that  only  make  strips  4  inches 
wide,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  We  do  not  cut  timber  that  only  makes  4-inch  strips. 
The  strips  are  about  G  inches. 
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Mr.  Randell.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  a  question  put 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  that  the  question  of  competition 
would  not  reach  below  Kansas  City,  with  reference  to  the  lumber 
trade  in  the  Southwest.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  people  who 
have  to  build  the  houses  on  the  farms,  on  the  prairies  of  the  South- 
west, would  be  able  to  do  so  as  cheaply  with  the  tarifE  off  as  they 
would  with  the  tariff  on,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes ;  I  do. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  other  words,  if  we  have  a  $2  tariff,  they  can  build 
just  as  cheaply  as  if  we  did  not  have  that  tariff? 

Mr.  HiNEfl.  In  that  locality,  yes;  because  the  cost  of  transporting 
the  lumber  from  Canada  to  Texas,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  would  be  so 
great  that  it  would  not  affect  the  matter  and  make  cheaper  lumber 
there. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  know  that,  not  having  a  tariff,  the  high- 
est point  that  the  lumbermen  could  put  their  prices  would  be  $2 
lower  than  with  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  am  basing  my  calculations  on  the  present  prices  of 
lumber.  I  say  if  the  duty  was  taken  off  to-day,  with  the  present 
price  of  yellow  pine,  they  could  not  afford  to  ship  from  Canada  to 
Kansas  or  Texas  for  consumption,  because  the  present  price  of  yel- 
low pine  is  so  low  in  Texas,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  and  all  that  ter- 
ritory, that  they  could  not  compete  with  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  there  reason  to  beliieve  that  the  price  will  not  be 
raised  ? 


Mr.  HiNES.  Oh^f  course  some  conditions  may  come  up 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  expect  it  to  be  raised  very  shortly, 
especially  if  the  tariff  is  left?  Do  you  not  expect  it  to  be  very  much 
higher? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  do  not,  for  this  reason.  Of  course  this  is  in  my  own 
judgment,  simply.  I  think  there  are  so  many  mills  in  the  States  of 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi  that  to-day  the  produc- 
tion far  exceeds  the  demand  in  that  territory. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  there  were  28,000 

Mr.  HiNES.  Mills. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  the  United  States.  You  do  not  mean  that  each 
mill  has  a  separate  owner,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes;  very  largely.  I  should  say  that  in  80  per  cent 
of  the  cases  thev  are  owned  separately  and  are  entirely  separate  inter- 
ests, no  one  mill  having  any  interest  in  the  others. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  had  to  build  farmhouses  and  farms,  in  build- 
ing up  the  prairies  of  the  Southwest,  you  would  just  as  soon  do  that 
with  the  tariff  as  without  the  tariff,  would  you  not — if  you  had  to  do 
it  in  the  next  twenty-five  years?  Would  you  do  it  as  cheaply  with 
the  tariff  as  without  it? 

Mr.  HiNES.  If  I  lived  in  Kansas,  I  think  I  would  say  yes,  for  this 
reason :  The  present  manufacturers  in  this  country  being  the  largest 
buyers  of  farm  products,  if  the  lumber  interest  of  this  country  is  to 

f:o  to  Canada,  you  take  away  from  here  a  tremendous  buying  power 
rom  those  very  same  farmers.  For  that  reason,  if  I  were  living  in 
that  territory,  I  would  rather  have  a  duty  on  it  and  have  the  lumber 
business,  under  that  condition,  than  to  have  it  taken  away. 
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Mr.  Kandell.  That  is  on  account  of  your  lumbermen  eating  so 
much  Kansas  corn? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Well,  they  have  the  horse  question,  and  feed,  and 
everything  the  farm  produces. 

Mr.  Kandell.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  limit  to  the 
price  bv  taking  the  tariff  off?  That  would  not  help  to  limit  the  price 
of  lumber  on  the  prairies  of  the  Southwest? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the  prairies  of  the  South- 
west at  all.  It  would  affect  them  in  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and 
probably  New  York  and  some  of  the  other  larger  places.  It  would 
not  affect  the  Southwest  at  all.    That  is  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  your  idea  is  that  in  coal,  and  to 
some  extent  in  raw  iron  ore,  lumber,  and  the  heavy  materials,  there 
is  a  zone  in  which  the  freight  rate  limits  the  sale? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  outside  of  that  zone  nothing  that  happens 
affects  it? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No ;  but  the  zone  very  largely  affects  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  where  this  question  would  be  vital  would  be 
the  zone  that  strikes  through  Kansas  City,  Kentucky,  and  Pitts- 
burg  

Mr.  HiNES.  I  should  say  that  the  zone  would  be  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River  on  the  west  and  the  Ohio  River  on  the  south  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  north. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  the  zone  in  which  this  problem  comes  up? 

Mr.  HiNES.  That  is  the  great  market. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  you  were  the  man  who 
furnished  the  lumber  to^  west  Texas,  if  you  were  the  producer  of 
that  lumber,  you  would  just  as  soon  have  the  tariff  off  as  on? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No ;  I  do  not.    On  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  were  the  consumer  of  the  lumber,  would  you 
not  rather  have  it  off  than  on? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way :  All  of  the  lumber  that 
is  produced  in  Texas  is  not  used  there.  Some  of  it  is  used  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Randell.  Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  talking 
about  the  consumer  of  lumber,  who  builds  the  farmhouses,  dwellings, 
and  outhouses  on  the  prairies  of  west  Texas — ^the  consumer. 

Mr.  HiNES.  The  producer  of  that  lumber  sells  only  a  part  of  the 
lumber  in  Texas.  The  balance  is  sold  as  far  north  as  Chicago,  and 
as  far  east,  probably,  as  Buffalo.  You  can  see  cars  of  lumber  in 
Buffalo  and  New  York  every  day  coming  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  lumber  can  be  sent  to  Buffalo  from  Texas,  why 
can  not  lumber  from  Michigan  be  sent  to  Texas? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Because  the  transportation  from  Canada  to  Texas  is  so 
much  higher,  proportionately. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  a  downhill  pull  all  the  way  on  the  Mississippi 
River — unless  the  water  rims  uphill. 

Mr.  HiNES.  The  railroad  company  does  not  regulate  its  rates  by 
"  downhill "  or  "  uphill."    The  rates  are  regulated  by  distance. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  mean  that  we  have  not  as  fair  a  rate? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  would  not  put  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Randell.  Suppose  we  did*  have  a  fair  rate.  Then  you,  as  a 
lumber  producer,  would  just  as  soon  have  the  tariff  off  as  on,  would 
you? 
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Mr.  Hikes.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  as  a  lumber  consumer,  would  you  just  as  soon 
have  it  on  or  off?    Which  would  you  prefer? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  would  prefer  in  botn  cases,  in  all  fairness  to  the 
farmer  in  Kansas 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  talking  about  west  Texas. 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  would  prefer  the  duty  on,  on  this  article. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  Both  ways? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Absolutely. 


J.  A.  BBOWH,  OF  NOBTH  CABOLDTA,  IFBOES  CONTDnTED  TABIFF 
PBOTECUON  FOB  THE  LVMBEB  INDIFSTBY. 

Friday,  Novemher  20^  1908. 

Mr.  Browk.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here,  first,  as  a  manufacturer; 
and  I  am  also  representing  2,300  mills  in  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  manufacturing  principally  what  is  known  as  short- 
leaf  pine,  or  North  Carolina  pine.  The  condition  that  has  con- 
fronted the  manufacturers  in  that  section  of  the  country  for  the  last 
twelve  months  has  been  a  deplorable  one.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the 
mills  have  been  closed  down,  because  thej^  could  not  operate  profit- 
ably. Ninety  per  cent  of  the  output  oi  those  mills  goes  into  the 
Eastern  or  Middle  States'  market — into  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  the  different  New  England  States. 

We  come  directly  into  competition  with  the  Canadian  lumber  in 
the  western  part  oi  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  State,  and  that  is 
the  only  thing  we  fear  at  all  from  the  Canadian  lumber,  if  the  tariff 
is  removed. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion  here  to-day  about  the  tar- 
iff, and  its  effect  on  the  farmer  and  the  lumberman.  If  I  understand 
the  tariff,  it  affects  the  man  in  the  West  as  well  as  the  man  in  the 
South  or  East.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  part  of  the 
country  it  is  in. 

Now,  when  we  commence  figuring  on  the  cost  of  lumber  as  com- 
pared with  ten  years  ago,  I  will  say  that  I  got  lumber  and  put  it  on 
uie  cars  at  that  time  for  $7.50  and  $8  a  thousand,  rough  yellow  pine. 
The  same  lumber  to-day  brings  about  $14  a  thousand. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  note  the  difference  in  the  conditions  and  the 
cost  of  the  product.  I  bought  stumpage  then  at  25  cents  per  thou- 
sand, and  I  hired  a  negro  for  from  50  to  60  cents  a  dav  to  operate 
the  mill,  and  I  bought  my  corn  from  Missouri  and  the  other  Western 
States  at  59  cents  a  bushel,  and  I  bought  my  hay  for  $12  a  ton.  To- 
day I  pay  the  same  negro  laborer  $1  to  $1.25  and  $1.50  per  day,  and 
we  are  paying  $1  perl)ushel  for  com,  and  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  for 
stumpage.  So  that  it  is  costing  us  more  than  double  to  produce  that 
lumber  to-day  what  it  did  ten  years  ago;  but  we  are  not  getting 
double  the  price  for  it. 

Here  is  another  condition  that  obtains  there.  In  1894,  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  between  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  on 
the  inland  railroads,  away  from  water  transportation,  where  they 
were  obliged  to  run  down  all  the  way  and  ship  their  product  by 
water,  there  were  but  two  mills  in  that  distance  of  400  miles  between 
Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C.    That  was  under  the  former 
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conditions.  To-day  we  have  under  the  conditions  that  have  existed 
for  the  last  five  years  2,300  mills  in  operation,  employing  115,000 
operatives;  and  dependent  upon  the  lumber  industry  in  those  States 
are  at  least  600,000  people — 50  per  cent  of  whom  have  been  out  of 
employment  for  the  last  six  months,  because  50  per  cent  of  the  mills 
have  been  closed  down  and  unable  to  operate. 

I  have  heard  a  ^ood  bit  about  the  question  of  a  trust,  and  I  hap- 
pened to  be  a  member  and  vice-president  of  the  North  Carolina  Pine 
Association  when  the  Government  sent  some  secret  service  men  into 
that  territory  to  investigate  and  find  out  if  we  were  not  in  a  trust — 
and  it  frightened  some  of  our  members  nearly  to  death.  [Laughter.] 
Now,  I  do  not  know  how  you  are  going  to  call  2,300  little  mills  a 
trust,  many  of  whom  do  not  know  how  many  mills  there  are  in 
existence,  with  no  ownership  in  common,  and  nothing  in  common, 
and  the  mills  buying  their  products  one  from  the  other,  sometimes  at 
profitable  prices.  I  have  run  my  planing  mill  from  the  products  of 
six  other  mills,  three  of  which  I  have  no  interest  in  wnatever.  I 
simply  buy  their  products — buying  from  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  Pine  Association.  I  state  this  to  remove  forever  any  idea 
of  any  lumber  trust.  I  do  know  that  there  has  been  a  good  aeal  of 
agitation  all  over  the  country  about  a  lumber  trust,  and  a  great  many 
people  believe  that  such  a  thing  does  exist.  I  really  think  that  they 
conscientiously  believe  that  we  have  sat  down  and  dictated  the  price 
at  which  lumber  is  sold  all  over  this  country. 

It  is  not  hard  for  a  practical  lumberman,  or  for  anyone  else,  to 
understand  why  lumber  is  higher  now  than  it  has  been.  I  have 
operated  and  cut  lumber  at  $6.50  and  $7  and  $8  a  thousand.  Then 
we  rolled  the  lumber  right  up  to  the  side  of  a  new  railroad  and 
sawed  it  and  put  it  on  the  cars. 

But  that  entire  matter  has  changed  throughout  the  South,  as  far 
as  my  knowledge  extends.  In  other  words,  the  lumber  on  the  new 
railroads  that  have  been  built  has  been  exhausted,  and  we  have  num- 
bers of  little  mills  to-day  that  are  hauling  the  lumber  on  wagons  for 
6  miles  to  transportation. 

On  the  question  of  protection,  I  take  the  broad  stand  that  if  tile 
and  brick  and  steel  and  cement  are  protected,  as  they  are  from  30 
to  60  per  cent,  the  companion  article  entering  into  the  very  same 
building  should  be  also  protected,  under  the  general  principle  of  pro- 
tection. I  do  not  know  why  lumber  should  be  singled  out  and  the 
duty  on  that  placed  at  10  per  cent  when  the  companion  article  of 
cement  is  protected  at  32  per  cent.  I  do  not  know  why  lumber  should 
be  protected  only  10  per  cent  when  the  grain  of  the  West  is  pro- 
tected 20  or  25  per  cent,  when  it  enters  into  our  cost  of  production. 
I  take  the  stand  that  if  this  country  is  to  have  a  settled  policy  of  pro- 
tection, and  we  are  going  to  have  a  protective  tariff,  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  the  lumbermen  should  not  enjoy  a  protective  tariff  as  well 
as  the  steel  manufacturer  of  Pennsylvania  or  any  other  point. 

As  far  as  the  profit  in  the  lumber  business  in  the  last  twelve  months 
is  concerned,  I  asked  one  of  the  most  eminent  bankers  the  evening  I 
left  home  how  many  lumber  mills  in  the  territory  in  which  he  dealt 
had  failed  in  the  last  six  months,  and  he  answered,  "25  per  cent.'' 

I  know  of  a  number  of  large  mills  in  that  territory  now  that 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  have  been  for  twelve  months.  T 
could  name  several  of  the  mills  the  managers  of  which  have  told  me 
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that  they  have  operated  for  at  least  six  years  and  have  never  paid 
but  one  dividend,  even  under  the  prosperous  conditions  that  we 
have  had. 

Mr.  Chumpacker.  If  the  tariff  had  been  $6  a  thousand  on  lumber, 
there  would  have  been  substantially  the  same  percentage  of  failures 
during  the  last  year,  would  there  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  the  hard  times  now  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness is  in  no  sense  attributable  to  the  question  of  competition  or  tariff? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  for  the  last  twelve  months ; 
no. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  that  argument  would  seem  to  me  to 
have  little  bearing  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Brown.  But  they  operated  the  year  before,  and  should  have 
made  suflScient  profit  to  have  bridged  over  one  bad  year. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  Therefore  their  profits  in  the  lumber  business  in  that 
section  have  not  been  as  great  as  the  public  generally  supposes,  be- 
cause any  man  who  operated  the  year  before  at  a  large  profit  should 
certainly  be  able  to  take  care  of  a  had  year,  such  as  we  have  just  gone 
through.    Therefore  it  does  have  a  bearing. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  makes  you  pick  out  the  worst  year  there  has  been 
since  the  Dingley  bill  was  enacted  to  make  your  comparison? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  going  back  to  the  year  when  we  were 

Mr.  Clark.  You  had  identically  the  same  Dingley  rates  when  you 
were  flourishingthat  you  have  now  when  you  are  in  the  hole  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  lumber  business  has  been  gradually  improving  in 
our  section  of  the  country  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say,  you  had  the  same  Dingley  rates  when  you  were 
flourishing  in  the  last  ten  years  that  you  have  now  when  you  are  in 
tiie  hole? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  true,  then  the  Dingley  rate  did  not  make  the 
prosperity,  unless  it  also  got  you  in  the  hole,  did  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  has  been  an  overproduction  of  lumber  for  the 
last  twelve  months  as  compared  with  the  demand. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  expect  Congress  to  pass  a  law  to  keep  you 
making  money  when  you  have  an  overproduction  of  lumber? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  but  on  the  other  hand 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  the  trouble  about  the  whole  thing  is  that  when 
you  first  started  in  this  sawmill  business  down  on  the  lines  of  those 
railroads  the  trees  were  standing  right  along  the  right  of  way,  and 
right  next  to  it,  and  it  cost  nothing  to  get  to  it,  and  you  made  immense 
profits. 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  I  did  not  say  that,  because  lumber  was  lower  at 
that  time  and  we  did  not  make  as  much  profit  as  we  have  made  since. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  did  make  any  profit  in  the  ten  years? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  at  that  period  that  you  speak  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  talking  about  this  ten-year  period. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  timber  was  removed  in  our  section  long  before  the 
time  of  the  advanced  prices,  and  therefore  we  did  not  get  Sie  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  when  you  started  in,  the  trees  grew  so  close  to  the 
railroad  that  the  transportation  of  the  logs  cost  you  practically 
nothing.    You  have  cut  out  all  that  timber  close  to  the  railroads,  and 
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now  you  have  to  do  like  other  people.     You  have  to  haul  the  logs 
from  a  distance,  like  the  people  haul  them  out  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  want  the  law  now  fixed  so  that  it  will  make 
the  same  kind  of  conditions  for  vou  that  you  had  when  the  railroads 
and  the  timber  were  right  together? 

Mr.  Brown.  If  we  did  not  make  money  then,  with  the  extremely 
low  price,  and  the  demand  for  lumber  as  low  as  it  was  at  that  time, 
then  our  opportunitv  for  making  it  has  gone. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  your  argument  to  be  this:  Because  the 
steel  trust  gets  an  enormous  tariflF,  and  these  other  things  that  are  used 
in  your  business  get  a  very  large  tariff,  that  you  want  to  be  marked 
up  with  them? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  speaking  of  the  principle  of  protection.  If  you 
are  going  to  have  protection,  I  say  that  one  article  should  not  stand 
alone. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  would  it  be  to  mark  them  down  with  you? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  no  objection  to  marking  them  down.  I  say 
emphatically  that  if  it  is  the  policy  of  this  Government  to  go  to  free- 
trade  conditions,  if  you  put  wheat  and  com  and  other  commodities  on 
the  free  list,  then  lumber  asks  nothing,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  that  $2  a  thousand  on  lumber  is  free 
trade? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  come  to  be  talking  about  free  trade,  then? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  do  not  want  to  have  the  $2  taken  oflf. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  we  took  $1  off?    How  would  that  strike  you? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  it  would  let  in  a  lot  of  low-grade  Canadian 
lumber. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  say  you  pay  for  Missouri  com  now? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  com  costs  us  $1  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  the  freight  rate  on  a  bushel  of  com  from 
St.  Louis  to  where  you  live? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know.  From  Chicago  to  my  point  is  23 
cents.    I  remember  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  buy  all  the  corn  you  want  in  Chicago  for  64 
cents  a  bushel,  or  in  St.  Louis,  either,  and  23  cents  added  to  tliat 
would  make  87  cents.  If  you  are  paying  $1  for  Missouri  com  or 
Illinois  corn  somebody  is  gouging  you  to  the  extent  of  13  cents  a 
bushel. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  rate  of  23  cents  is  to  our  seaboard.  We  have  to 
add  to  that  the  cost  of  transportation  to  our  point,  and  the  cost  of 
brokerage,  which  brings  it  up  to  $1. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  where  the  retailer  comes  in  and  skins  the  lum- 
berman. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  could  sell  without  some 
profit — ^say,  5  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  that  this  bogus  tariff  of  15  cents  a 
bushel  on  com  ever  put  up  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  American  com? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  that  specific  tariff;  no.  But  I  will  tell  yon  what 
I  do  find.  I  live  at  a  point  from  which  is  shipped  the  lar^st  quan- 
tity of  strawberries  in  the  world.  Now,  they  ship  to  Pittsburg. 
The  minute  there  is  a  depression  in  the  iron  market  our  people  get 
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to  running  around  almost  crazy  to  know  where  they  can  dispose  of 
them,  because  Pittsburg's  labor  is  not  employed. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  explaining.  I  am  trying  to  explain  what  you 
did  ask.  I  believe  that  if  that  Tabor  there  was  put  down  to  the  same 
starvation  point,  they  would  not  be  able  to  buy  those  strawberries. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  secret  of  this  collapse  in  the  lumber  business  is 
that  you  have  been  speculating  in  the  yellow  pine  until  you  got  the 
price  of  yellow  pine  in  the  tree  up  above  where  it  ought  to  have  been. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  the  stumpage  is  too  high. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  it  grows  out  of  the  wild  speculation  that  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  three  or  four  vears. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  own  5,000,000  leet  of  stumpage.  I  go  out 
in  the  open  market  and  buy  the  rough  product  and  finish  it.  Yet 
last  year  I  ran  my  mill  without  any  profit — in  fact,  at  a  small  loss. 
The  other  man  is  cutting  the  lumber  at  a  starvation  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  grew  out  of  the  collapse  of  business,  or  what- 
ever you  call  it,  that  came  under  this  blessed  Dingley  bill. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  true.  Now,  I  do  not  want  it  to  continue. 
That  is  all  there  is  about  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  it  came  about  under  that  bill.  What  do  you 
want?     Do  you  want  an  increase  on  lumber? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  rather  have  it  increased  if  I  have  got  to  pay 
a  high  tariff  on  some  other  articles.  I  believe  in  the  revision  of  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  in  revising  it  up  or  down? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  lower  articles  might  be  raised  and  the  higher 
ones  lowered.  That  is  a  question,  I  think,  for  you  gentlemen  to  go 
into  on  the  merits. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  but  we  can  not  take 
up  but  one  schedule  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  can  not  get  away  from  the  fact  that  if  this  country 
has  protection  all  articles  are  affected  by  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  in  favor  of  raising  the  tariff,  then? 

Mr.  Brown.  If  I  were  going  to  revise  and  write  the  bill  I  should 
lower  a  great  many  of  the  schedules,  I  am  frank  to  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  For  instance,  I  would  like  to  have  leather  as  cheap  as 
I  can  get  it  to  belt  my  mill.  If  a  man  were  going  to  write  it  for  his 
personal  benefit  he  would  make  that  provision. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  to  get  leather  cheaper?  I 
will  help  you  with  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  unquestionably  think — I  do  not  know  what  the  tariff 
on  that  is 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  pretty  high  on  leather  and  all  leather  products^ 
and  on  hides. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  on  leather  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  New  England  manufacturers  that  sell  you  this 
leather  belting  want  the  hides  free,  but  they  will  not  agree  with  me 
and  with  you  and  other  people  to  take  the  tariff  off  of  leather  or  cut 
it  down  to  a  reasonable  price  so  that  all  can  have  a  fair  deal. 
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Mr.  Brown.  You  western  men — I  do  not  know  whether  you  would 
personally,  I  will  not  say  that,  but  I  know  that  the  average  western 
farmer  would  seriously  object  to  taking  the  duty  off  of  hides. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  would  not  object  if  you  took  it  off  of  leather  and 
leather  products. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  should  reduce  it  to  a  10  per  cent  basis.  I 
should  reduce  the  higher  articles,  and  when  they  .were  extremely  low 
I  would  try  to  put  them  on  as  fair  a  footing  with  the  other  as  possible. 
I  would  equalize  it  as  near  as  possible ;  but  I  would  not  be  willing  per- 
sonally, if  I  had  the  power,  to  strike  the  tariff  off  of  every  commodity 
in  this  country. 

I    Mr.  Clark.  Nobody  wants  to  do  that.    That  is,  I  have  not  heard  of 
anybody  that  did. 

Mr.  60UTELL.  The  people  of  North  Carolina  would  not  be  anxious 
to  have  the  tariff  on  furniture  reduced,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  Brown  (to  Mr.  Clark).  I  understand  they  are  asking  that  the 
$2  on  lumber  be  taken  off.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  ask  that  and  some  ask  to^  put  it  at  $1.  We  are 
trying  to  find  out  the  facts  so  as  to  be  fair  and  just  in  readjusting  this 
tariff. 

Mr.  Brown.  If  I  were  going  to  take  a  companion  article,  such  as 
steel,  iron,  or  cement,  I  would  put  the  tariff  on  lumber  up  and  reduce 
the  others,  and  thus  put  them  on  a  parity. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  would  cut  down  the  tariff  on  leather  and 
everything  you  use  in  manufacturing  your  lumber,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  Certainly,  if  I  was  going  to  do  it  for  my  own  personal 
benefit;  but  if  it  is  to  be  done  for  the  country  at  large  I  would  give 
consideration  to  all  articles  and  reduce  those  that  are  extremely  higlL 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  universal  grab  game.    HLauffhter.] 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  about  the  size  of  it.  But  tnat  is  the  policy  on 
which  we  have  built  this  countir  up.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would 
call  it  a  "  grab  game  "  or  not,  but  you  can  not  have  one  article  pro- 
tected and  another  not  protected. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  right  about  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  If  we  are  going  to  have  protection,  let  us  have  it  on 
lumber.    That  is  my  position. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  can  induce  the  cement  men  and  the  rest  of  them 
to  bring  it  down  to  where  you  are,  then  we  miffht  consider  it. 

Mr.  Brown.  Then  I  can  not  see  yet  why  lumber  should  be  singled 
out  and  why  you  should  take  off  the  $2  which  they  are  asking  to  have' 
taken  off. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  because  the  people  have  to  build  houses.  They 
can  not  get  along  without  them. 

Mr.  Brown.  They  have  to  build  houses  out  of  concrete  and  steel 
and  other  materials,  too. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  they  will  build  them  out  of  concrete  if  the  price 
of  lumber  does  not  go  down. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  we  hope  they  will. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  If  the  tariff  is  a  "  grab  game,'*  the  lumberman  got 
the  poorest  "  grab  "  in  the  bag,  did  he  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  what  we  have  found  to  be  the  case  recently. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  people  of  North  Carolina  would  not  be  anxious 
to  reduce  the  tariff  on  furniture  of  low  grades,  would  they  ? 
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Mr.  Brown.  No;  but  if  we  are  going  to  have  protection  we  want 
it  for  every  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Eight  in  that  line,  we  are  going  to  raise  $300,000,000 
on  imports.  We  can  not  do  that  without  affecting  the  domestic  in- 
dustries  

Mr.  Brown.  No. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Without  protecting  them. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  we  can.  We  can  raise  $300,000,000  with- 
out protecting  anything. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Well,  we  are  not  going  to. 

The  Chairman.  Except  Porto  Kican  coffee. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  plan  is  to  do  the  maximum  amount  of  good 
and  the  minimum  amount  of  evil. 

Mr.  Brown.  Unouestionably ;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  on  leather  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
the  duty  on  lumber  is  $2  a  thousand,  specific,  which  amounts  to  about 
12  per  cent.  It  was  21  per  cent  ten  years  ago,  but  it  amounts  to 
about  12  per  cent  now — ^perhaps  a  little  more  this  year.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  leather  and  the  specific  duty 
of  $2  on  lumber  equal  an  ad  valorem  of  12  per  cent.  Probably  there 
is  not  a  very  great  deal  of  difference  because  of  the  undervaluation  on 
leather.  The  duty  of  20  per  cent  probably  is  not  worth  much  more 
than  12  per  cent  actually;  so  you  are  rather  unfortunate  in  picking 
out  your  specification  about  the  "  grab  game." 

Mr.  Brown.  I  said,  if  I  were  going  to  make  the  tariff  for  my  own 
special  benefit,  I  would  do  that.  I  qualified  it  in  that  way.  I  said, 
ir  I  were  going  to  make  the  tariff  for  my  own  benefit  and  my  own 
section  alone,  I  would  pick  out  the  thin^  we  used,  and  take  all  the 
tariff  off;  but  that  I  thought  this  committee  was  making  the  tariff 
for  the  country  at  large,  and  they  could  not  pursue  that  course. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  getting  information,  to  see  what  we  shall 
do. 

Mr.  Brown.  Certainly.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  You  are  a  southern 
business  man,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  your  view.  Where  an  indus- 
try in  this  country  is  able  to  compete  and  to  control  the  market 
against  foreign  competition,  it  must  be  in  a  pretty  live  condition, 
must  it  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  should  say  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  an  industry  in  this  country  has  driven  for- 
eign competition  out  to  such  an  extent  that  the  foreign  competition 
only  amounts  to  a  third  of  the  market,  it  is  pretty  well  controlling  the 
market  and  fixing  the  prices,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  would  appear  so  upon  its  face;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  m  revising  a  tariff  bill,  where  the  tax  now 
is  prohibitive,  is  not  that  a  good  point  to  start  to  reduce,  until  you 
get  down  to  where  at  least  one-third  of  the  market  is  showing  some 
effect — ^as  long  as  you  control  two-thirds  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Brown.  Where  the  tariff  is  absolutely  prohibitive,  and  where 
there  is  a  complete  control  of  the  product,  if  you  are  going  to  start 
on  any  to  reduce,  that  should  be  the  one  to  start  on. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  not  only  a  revenue  tariff  and  a  protective 
tariff,  but  a  monopolistic  tariff. 
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Mr.  Brown.  Certainly;  but  we  think  lumber  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
list.  And  yet  these  gentlemen  come  and  ask  us  to  remove  the  10  per 
<;ent  we  have  here  now.    That  is  what  we  are  objecting  to. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Your  ad  valorem  rate  is  now  about  11  or  12  per 
cent  on  lumber,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  secret  of  your  trouble  about  the  furniture  busi- 
ness is  that  the  panic  stopped  the  buying  of  furniture,  practically  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  say  there  is  no  trust.  If  that  is  true,  how 
did  it  happen  that  the  Government  got  it  into  its  head  that  there 
was  a  trust,  and  started  out  to  hunt  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know.     I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  manv  different  mills  did  you  say  there  were  in 
the  United  States;  or  did  you  state  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  are  28,000  in  the  United  States,  I  think.  I  did 
not  state  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Most  of  them  are  very  small  portable  sawmills,  are 
they  not 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  a  great  many  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  do  not  count  i<Tr  anything  in  the  management  of 
the  business 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  you  ask  me  to  agree  to  that.  I  will  say  no. 
In  our  territory  we  have  2,300  in  three  States,  and  I  know  of  only 
about  15  very  large  mills. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  nearly  all  small  mills? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  do  not  enter  into  tlie  price  of  selling  lumber  at 
all,  do  they  ?     They  hardly  enter  into  it  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  do  not  have  anything  to  say  about  it,  do  they? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Clark.  Locally  they  do? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  as  far  as  the  general  market  is  concerned  the 
price  of  lumber  is  fixed  by  a  few  big  mill  owners,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  our  territory,  when  I  left  home,  there  were  more 
buyers  there  than  I  have  seen  for  a  lonff  time.  They  come  from 
Pliiladelphia  and  New  York  and  other  places,  and  they  go  to  the 
little  mius  and  buy,  and  it  is  shipped  to  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  last  few  years  the  small  mills 
have  been  disappearing  and  that  they  are  all  merged  in  the  big  com- 
panies, or  largely  so? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  in  my  section.  I  do  not  know  of  one  such  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  people  of  North  Carolina  have  more  undeveloi)ecl 
water  power  than  any  State  in  the  Union,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  they  develop  the  water  power  do  they  use  it  for 
milling  purposes? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  for  sawmills. 

Mr.  Clark,  ^^^ly  can  they  not  use  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  must  run  the  mills  out  to  the  timber,  and  they 
must  do  it  by  portable  steam  power. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  So  there  is  no  hope  for  cheaper  lumber  through  the 
development  of  electricity  by  water  power? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  in  our  State.  The  timber  that  is  owned  by  the 
large  companies  is  scattered  all  over  the  territory — 1,000,000  here  and 
1,000,000  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  far  can  you  afford  to  haul  the  logs  down  there  to 
the  sawmills? 

Mr.  Brown.  Under  the  present  conditions  you  can  not  afford  to 
haul  them  a  mile. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  bottom  has  fallen  dear  out,  has  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  Under  the  conditions  of  1908  I  know  we  hauled  the 
lumber,  good  heavy  logs,  to  the  mill  and  then  hauled  it  8  miles  to  the 
railroad  and  made  a  profit  on  the  operation. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  1907  you  mean? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  said  1908. 

Mr.  Brown.  If  I  said  1908,  it  was  incorrect.  I  have  heard  a  good 
many  men  talk  about  the  profits  on  lumber.  I  sold  in  1908  four  car- 
loads of  lumber  at  an  average  profit  of  $18  per  thousand 

Mr.  Clark.  In  1907. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  but  I  also  sold  along  with  that  lumber  200,000 
feet  that  I  did  not  get  a  dollar's  profit  on.    I  picked  out  the  better 

Sades  of  that  timber  and  got  a  very  good,  handsome  profit  on  it,  so 
at  on  the  200,000  feet  I  made  a  fair  profit,  because  I  had.  on  the 
extra  large  timber,  gotten  a  profit  which  paia  me  a  reasonable  profit 
for  handung  the  other. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  overstocked  with  lumber,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  for  the  last  several  months. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  let  up  on  the  rapid  consumption  of 
the  forests,  so  that  it  will  leave  some  for  posterity? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  are  now ;  we  have  been  forced  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  you  have. 

Mr.  Bkown.  We  can  not  control  the  little  mill  man. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wliat  is  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  can  not  control  the  little  mill  man.  If  it  is  his 
land  and  he  has  timber  on  it,  he  can  cut  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  large  mill? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  mean  one  that  will  cut  50,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  there  are  only  15  of  those  in  your  territory  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  there  are  about  25  or  30  of  those  larger  mills 
in  that  territory,  cutting  from  50,000  up  to  about  100,000  feet. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  operate  in  Georgia? 

Mr.  Brown.  Our  territory  does  not  extend  that  far — ^the  territory 
of  the  association  I  represent.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  interested  in 
this  question  of  the  conservation  and  preservation  of  our  forests,  but 
I  can  not  conceive  how  cheap  lumber  will  cause  any  man  to  preserve 
his  forests. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  right  in  that  connection. 
The  President  appointed  me  on  this  commission  for  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources,  and  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  invited  me  to  go  down 
to  North  Carolina  the  other  day  with  him.  I  could  not  do  it  on 
account  of  this  hearing.  He  was  going  there  to  get  up  some  kind  of  a 
scheme  to  preserve  the  timber,  so  that  the  water  will  not  all  run  off. 
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Mr.  Brown.  I  want  to  say  that  I  wrote  Mr.  Pinchot  a  personal  let- 
ter asking  him  to  come  and  look  at  the  destruction  of  my  timber,  and 
to  extend  the  gentleman  an  invitation  to  come  along,  to  see  where 
thousands  of  acres  of  timber  have  been  burned  to  get  pastura^ 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wanted  to  go,  but  I  could  not,  on  account  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Brown.  You  and  I  know  that  a  negro  will  go  out  with  a  gun 
at  night,  and  he  will  cut  down  a  $25  tree  to  catch  a  25-oent  'possum. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  clap  him  in  iail,  he  will  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  But  the  man  who  has  land  and  who  is  getting  $1.25 
or  $1  stumpage  for  it,  does  not  care  to  catch  the  negro.  It  costs  too 
much. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  the  case  in  North  Carolina,  what  sense  is 
there  in  this  great  propaganda  which  you  say  you  are  in  favor  of, 
and  which  I  am  in  favor  of,  of  the  Government  undertaking  to  pre- 
serve those  forests  down  there  to  keep  the  countir  from  drying  up? 
If  there  is  no  way  to  compel  the  people  of  North  Carolina  themselves 
to  help  take  care  of  the  timber  of  North  Carolina,  what  sense  is  there 
in  the  Federal  Government  undertaking  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  W®1^  ■"■  believe  that  everything^  almost,  in  this  country 
is  done  by  agitation.  By  the  persistent  agitation  of  that  question  the 
people  will  be  stirred  up,  and  they  will  take  care  of  a  thing  like  that. 

1  believe  that  will  help  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  enforce  the  criminal  law 
against  those  violations. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  go  on  the  broad  principle  that  if  you  want  it  to  be 
taken  care  of  and  make  it  valuable  it  will  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  say  that  a  negro  will  cut  down  the  most  valu- 
able tree  in  North  Carolina  to  catch  an  opossum.  What  does  he  care 
about  the  value  of  the  tree? 

Mr.  Brown.  But  the  owner  cares  for  it  as  soon  as  it  becomes  of 
value.  When  he  gets  25  or  50  cents  stumpage  away  back  from  the 
railroad,  with  no  profit  in  getting  it  out,  it  is  not  valuable,  and  he  does 
not  care  to  protect  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  criminal  offense  in  every  State  in  the  Union  to 
go  on  a  man's  place  and  cut  a  tree  down. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Pou.  Under  which  condition  do  you  think  the  destruction  of 
forests  has  been  the  graver — ^under  very  low  prices  or  imder  high 
prices? 

Mr.  Brown.  Under  low  j)rices-^n  the  principle  that  a  man  will 
take  care  of  anything  that  is  valuable.  Even  a  negro  will  do  that. 
He  is  not  cutting  down  the  trees  now  for  the  25-cent  'possum,  as  he 
used  to,  because  the  stumpage  is  worth  more.    It  is  a  warning  to  him. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  think  that  the  high  price  of  the  lumber  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  stumpage  has  been  a  great  stimulus  to  the  peo- 
ple to  preserve  their  forests? 

Mr.  Brown.  Unquestionably.  Now,  let  us  take  this  question  of 
preserving  the  forests.    Suppose  a  man  has  1,000  acres  of  land  located 

2  or  3  miles  away.  To  put  a  warden  there  to  catch  the  man  who  is 
cutting  down  the  tree  to  get  the  'possum,  and  to  put  the  fires  out, 
would  cost  him  $25  a  month,  to  keep  the  man  there ;  and  he  can  not 
afford  to  do  it. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Would  not  the  growth  of  timber  compensate  him  for 
that? 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  3,000  acres? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  said  1,000  acres. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  growth  of  timber  on  1,000  acres,  you  say,  is  not 
great  enough  in  twelve  months  to  pay  $300  a  year  for  a  warden? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  if  it  were,  you  would  not  have  any  use  for 
this  commission  to  preserve  the.  forest,  because  it  would  produce 
itself  so  rapidly  unaer  favorable  conditions  that  we  would  not  be 
clamoring  on  this  question  now. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  that  it  would  not  pay  to  make  this  expendi- 
ture of  $300  a  year  on  1,000  acres. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  timber  does  not  grow  in  one  year.  If  it  did 
grow  in  one  year,  it  would  pay.  Why,  suppose  a  man  undertook  to 
protect  1,000  acres  of  land  by  putting  a  warden  on  it.  It  takes 
twenty-five  years  for  it  to  grow  in  timber  so  that  it  is  valuable. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  About  what  proportion  of  your  product  of  logs  is 
low  grade? 

Mr.  Brown.  When  this  panic  came  on  we  sent  to  every  man  who 
was  working  in  the  woods,  and  we  gave  them  instructions  to  cut  the 
tree  for  the  first  and  second  cutting,  and  to  leave  the  balance  in  the 
woods.  Under  that  condition  we  have  managed  to  raise  the  price  of 
our  manufactured  product  $1.76  per  thousand.  That  is  the  only  way 
we  live.  We  have  produced  3,000,000  feet  of  timber  and  wasted 
2,000,000,  and  left  it  in  the  woods  as  worthless,  because  we  can  not 
market  it  under  these  conditions.  In  1907,  under  those  conditions,  we 
did  use  the  tree  up  close,  and  got  a  small  profit  for  the  low-grade 
timber. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  Mr.  Knapp  stated  this  morning  that  the 
average  was  about  20  per  cent,  he  did  not  get  it  very  correctly,  did  he? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  calculate  that  by  cutting  the  timber  close  we  will 
get- about  20  or  25  per  cent  of  a  grade  above  No.  4. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Brown,  do  you  know  of  a  lumber  trust  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  None  whatever.    There  is  absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  you  cut  off  the  short-leaf  pine  forest,  how  many  years 
will  it  take  before  it  is  ready  to  cut  again  I 

Mr.  Brown.  From  the  seed  it  will  grow  in  twenty-five  years  to 
make  a  very  fair  amount  of  timber. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  long-leaf  pine  does  not  grow  that  soon,  does  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  long-leaf  pine  takes  very  much  longer.  I  know 
the  lumbermen  in  the  South,  down  in  the  eastern  part,  where  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  moisture  in  the  land,  can  cut  over  their  land  every 
five  years^  and  get  a  fair  amount  of  cutting;  but  they  do  not  cut 
below  12-inch  timber,  because  it  is  not  profitable  to  cut  that  small 
timber  off. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  small  do  you  cut? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  below  12  to  16  inches,  and  very  little  of  that.  That 
larger  timber  grows  very  rapidly,  and  will  replace  itself  in  from  five 
to  ten  years.  But  that  is  of  much  more  rapid  growth  within  lOO 
miles  of  the  coast  than  it  is  back  in  the  hill  lands.  My  experience  is 
that  in  the  State  of  Maine  it  takes  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  in 
that  part  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  or  Georgia. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  been  cutting  lumber 
more  or  less  in  North  Carolina  ever  since  Raleigh  landed  on  Nortti 
Carolina  soil,  over  three  centuries  ago. 

M|:.  Brown.  Yes. 

Air.  BouTELL.  For  fear  that  it  may  not  be  brought  out,  I  want  to 
ask  you  this:  North  Carolina  is  the  largest,  or  next  to  the  largest, 
furniture  producer  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know  that  our  factories  are  the  largest,  but 
we  produce,  I  think,  the  second  largest  output  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  how  many  spmdles  there  are  in  opera- 
tion in  cotton  factories  in  North  Carolina  at  present? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  can  not  recall;  but  we  manufacture  more  cotton 
than  we  produce. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  you  are  the  second? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  the  number  of  mills;  but  our  mills  are  not  so 
large.  We  consume  more  cotton  than  we  produce.  The  number  of 
spindles  I  can  not  give  you  now. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  wanted  to  compare  them  with  the  number  twelve 
years  ago,  but  I  can  probably  find  that  out  from  some  other  witness. 


STATEMENT  OF  J.  A.  FBEEMAN,  OF  ST.  LOinS,  MO.,  WHO  WISHES 
PEESENT  DITTIES  ON  LXTMBEB  MAINTAINED. 

Friday,  November  20^  1908. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  here  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Freeman  &  Smith  Lumber  Company,  of  St  Louis, 
Mo. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  quite  a  number  of  other 
gentlemen  desire  to  be  heard  in  this  matter,  may  I  consistently  sug- 
gest or  request  that  I  may  receive  the  usual  courtesy  of  this  hearing 
and  have  the  principal  part  of  the  cross-examination  come  later  iit  my 
testimony  ? 

Tlio  Chairman.  You  mean  you  want  to  complete  your  statement 
without  being  cross-examined  at  all? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Not  entirely.  I  have  no  objection  to  interruption 
or  cross-examination,  but  it  is  easy  to  confuse  those  of  us  who  are  not 
used  to  much  public  speaking,  and  wo  sometimes  get  off  the  drift 
of  our  remarks,  and  I  very  much  fear  that  I  might  fall  into  that 
calamity. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  suggest  the  witness  continue  and  signify  when  he 
is  ready  to  be  interrogated. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  will  be  more  satisfactory.  You  may 
proceed  upon  that  basis,  Mr.  Freeman. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  have  selected  for  a  brief  consideration  on  this 
whole  topic  the  lines  of  objection  that  are  made  to  the  present  tariff 
on  lumber.  I  believe  that  the  lumbermen  as  a  class,  while  believing 
that  the  present  tariff  duty  is  far  from  an  excessive  one,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  can  be  defencied  as  an  adequate  one  in  comparison  with 
our  general  tariff  schedules,  are  ready  and  willing  to  let  well  enough 
alone  and  to  continue,  if  may  be,  the  prosperous  conditions  we  have 
enjoyed  for  a  number  of  years. 
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Now,  in  considering  the  details  of  the  objection  that  is  made  to 
our  contentions,  I  wi^  to  take  them  up  in  order.  The  first  point  I 
wish  to  dwell  upon,  and  very  briefly,  is  the  general  subject  oi  tariff 
lemslation. 

l^ersonally — and  I  think  I  am  speaking  for  a  great  majority  of  the 
lumbermen — I  believe  and  have  oeen  taught  to  believe  in  the  doc- 
trine of  protection  to  American  industries.  I  have  no  academic  argu- 
ment to  make  on  that  question.  Most  of  the  time  since  the  war  I 
have  been  an  observer,  as  all  of  you  gentlemen  doubtless  have,  of 
the  practical  workings  of  the  protective  and  the  antiprotective  sys- 
tems, so  called. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  pardon  us,  but  we  do  not  care  to  hear 
any  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  protection,  especially  at  this  hour 
and  this  day. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  perhaps  should  state  that  I 
have  no  purpose  of  getting  into  a  general  tariff  discussion,  only  I 
wish  to  say  this,  that  observation  has  taught  us  that  a  general,  ade- 

auate  protection  has  resulted  generally  in  a  pretty  good  condition 
liroughout  the  country  at  large,  and  to  our  particular  industry. 
When,  about  ten  years  ago,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  make  a  strong 
effort  to  secure  the  placmg  of  lumber  upon  the  tariff  list,  we  then 
be^an  a  period  of  fair  prosperity,  not  reaching  its  culmination  until 
a  nttle  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Now,  I  am  not  disposed  to  claim,  but  I  want  to  disclaim  at  once, 
that  the  whole  of  the  prosperity  coming  to  the  lumber  industry  has 
been  the  result  of  tariff  conditions ;  nor  do  I  for  one  moment  allow 
that  the  tariff  conditions  are  chargeable  with  the  calamities  that  have 
befallen  us  in  the  past  year. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  heard  that  argument  a  great  many  times. 
You  will  please  abandon  that  and  come  down  to  facts  in  reference  to 
the  statement  you  have  to  present. 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  a  pertinent  fact  in  regard  to  our  industry. 

The  Chairman.  We  know  all  about  prosperity.  We  have  not  iJeen 
here  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  desire  to  continue  that  no  further,  if  the  commit- 
tee please. 

I  want  to  take  up  the  question  of  cheap  lumber  for  the  consumer, 
and  I  am  compellea  to  come  back  a  little  to  the  same  proposition.  1 
do  believe,  if  you  will  pardon  the  suggestion,  a  good  deal  of  confu- 
sion has  arisen  in  my  mind  to-day  in  listening  to  the  testimony  as 
to  the  probable  effect  of  putting  lumber  on  the  free  list.  Wliether  I 
am  to  aecide,  or  whether  you  gentlemen  can  decide  from  the  testimony 
you  have  heard,  that  the  effect  is  going  to  be  to  make  cheap  lumber  or 
make  dearer  lumber,  I  am  seriously  in  doubt.  But  I  do  know  this, 
that  if  you  propose  to  enter  upon  a  condition  of  things  in  this  coun- 
try that  makes  our  people  generallv  not  prosperous,  we  are  likely  to 
have  cheap  lumber  enough  and  nothing  with  which  to  buy  the  cheap 
lumber. 

Our  farmer,  who  seems  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  most  of  our  con- 
sideration, wants  most  of  all  the  home  market.  Nothing  helps  to  fur- 
nish him  that  home  market  more  than  does  the  industry  we  represent. 
The  prices  at  which  lumber  may  be  sold  now  or  at  any  other  time  are 
simply  questions  of  supply  and  demand.  We  who  manufacture  lum- 
ber have  been  confronted  two  or  three  times,  within  the  times  of  the 
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greatest  prosperity  we  have  ever  had,  with  the  fact  that  we  were 
producing  more  lumber  in  America  than  the  American  people  wanted 
to  consume,  and  every  eifort  we  have  made  to  curtail  our  output  has 
been  met  with  the  cry  that  we  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  and  the 
forces  of  the  Government  must  be  put  upon  us  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

I  cheerfully  consent,  however^  to  the  doctrine  that  the  tariff  re- 
duced upon  lumber  will,  for  a  time  at  least,  give  to  the  farmer  and 
to  the  consumer  a  little  cheaper  lumber.  But  there  will  follow  other 
calamities  that  will  very  much  more  than  offset  it. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  is  the  doc- 
trine of  reciprocity.  It  is  a  great  big,  large  word  that  has  sounded 
well  and  has  been  pretty  generally  used.  My  own  candid  conviction 
is  that  as  a  practical  proposition  reciprocity  has  resulted  simply  in 
our  being  asked  to  give  up  something  we  do  not  want  to  give  up  in 
order  to  get  something  we  do  not  care  very  much  whether  we  get* 

A  very  substantial  argument  that  has  been  produced  against  the 
retention  of  the  tariff  on  lumber  has  been  the  hue  and  cry  that  our 
dear  newspaper  friends  and  the  interesting  yellow-back  magazines 
have  promulgated,  that  there  is  a  wonderful  lumber  trust.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  desire  to  impeach  the  intelligence  of  the  members  of  this 
committee,  despite  any  of  their  suggestions  to  the  contrary,  that  down 
deep  in  their  hearts  a  single  one  of  them  believes  such  a  thing  as  a 
lumber  trust  exists  in  the  United  States  to-day. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  take  the  liberty  of  impeaching  me  in  that  line 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  was  understood  the  witness  was  not 
to  be  interrupted  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  No  ;  he  said  he  could  be  interrupted. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  concluded  your  statement? 

Mr.  Freeman.  If  he  wishes  to  ask  a  question ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  not  concluded  your  statement,  you 
may  go  on.    I  understand  you  have  concluded  your  statement? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  I  will  not  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  simply  state  this,  that  all  of  this  talk  suggests 
to  my  mind  this  situation:  If  there  is  a  gentleman  on  this  committee 
or  any  other  place  who  seriously  in  his  mind  entertains^the  idea  tliat 
there  exists  such  a  thing  as  a  lumber  trust  to-day  in  the  United 
States  I  will  guarantee  cheerfully  to  convince  him  to  the  contrary,  if 
he  will  ffive  me  the  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  permit  a  suggestion  ?  Instead  of  trying 
to  read  the  committee's  minds  suppose  you  say  what  you  are  trying 
to  say. 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  my  method  of  saying  that  there  is  no  lumber 
trust. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  no  argument  of  interest  to  this  committee 
at  all. 

Mr.  Freeman.  If  any  gentleman  wishes  proof  of  it  I  think  I  can 
furnish  it  to  him. 

On  the  practical  question  of  forest  conservation  I  frankly  admit 
that  if  I  could  be  shown  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  or  a  removal 
of  tariff  duty  would  substantially  improve  the  opportunities  for 
forest  reproduction  in  the  United  States,  I  should  be  quite  willing  to 
yield  a  good  deal  of  my  opinion  in  the  matter.  There  is  but  one  way 
by  which  you  can  ever  conserve  the  forests.    You  may  have  all  of  the 
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recommendations  and  all  of  the  schemes  that  you  care  to  devise.  It 
can  only  be  done  by  making  the  forests  wojth  conserving.  Frankly 
that  means  hi^er-priced  lumber.  If  it  is  desired  to  conserve  the 
forests  of  the  United  States  it  can  only  be  done  by  making  those 
forests  worth  taking  care  of;  by  making  it  so  that  the  owner  ot  them, 
in  the  production  of  his  lumber,  will  use  up  the  product  that  is  now 
going  to  waste. 

It  nas  been  tesinfied  to-day  that  we  only  have  about  thirty  years' 
supply  of  timber  in  this  country,  and  if  we  love  our  country  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  do  something  to  save  that  for  posterity;  and 
only  having  thirty  years  they  propose  to  introduce  and  bring  in  here, 
for  the  destruction  of  a  present  prosperity,  enough  more  timber,  at 
their  own  calculations,  to  last  only  about  ten  or  fifteen  years  longer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  understand  that  statement. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Very  well.  There  is  about  one-half  as  much  timber 
in  Canada  and  British  Columbia  as  there  is  in  the  whole  of  America. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  we  only  have  thirty  years'  supply  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes;  and  add  to  it  one-half  of  the  amount  which 
they  have  in  Canada  and  that  would  make  forty-five  years.  I  said 
fifteen  years  longer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  1  understand  your  proposition  now. 

Mr.  Freeman.  In  1803  I  believe  a  commission  was  api)ointed  to 
discover  something  about  the  forest  reserves  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, and  after  a  considerable  survey  and^  examination  reported  to 
their  superiors  that  the  forests  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  were  not 
worth  considering;  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  been,  nearly  idl 
of  them,  cut  away. 

Mr.  Clark.  1803? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  ^ear  we  got  the  Louisiana  Purchase? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes;  that  is  the  j^ear  we  got  it.  The  forests  had 
been  cut  away  by  the  Indians.  I  simply  bring  that  in  to  illustrate 
the  value  sometimes  of  statistics. 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  cut  it  off — ^the  Indians? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  presume  it  must  have  been  Lo,  the  poor  Indian. 

Mr.  Randell.  Wno  made  a  statement  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  can  not  give  you  the  name  at  this  time.  You  will 
find  it  in  an  old  report  that  was  made  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Nobody  from  Missouri  made  it? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No;  I  think  the  man  from  Missouri  would  have  to 
be  shown  differently. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  a  report  made  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No,  sir ;  I  said,  or  intended  to  say,  by  some  parties 
in  interests 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  was  it  made? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  I  am  not  giving  it 
as  an  absolute  fact,  but  as  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  statistics. 
It  has  been  placed  upon  record,  and  I  think  I  can  secure  the  means 
of  information,  but  I  do  not  have  it  at  hand. 

I  do  want  to  say  in  all  sincerity  that,  in  addition  to  the  making 
of  timber  valuable  and  worth  conserving,  there  is  one  other  thing 
that  has  to  be  done,  and  the  forestry  department  has  well  recognized 
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that  from  the  beginning — that  is,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  organized 
force  which  shall  receive  the  cooperation  of  the  actual  owners  of  the 
timber  to  be  conserved.  That  is  a  simple  proposition.  Now,  do  those 
people  believe  that  by  an  attack  upon  this  mdustry  they  are  going 
to  secure  that  cooperation?  Is  it  human  nature  that  they  are  going 
to  secure  it  that  way?  I  venture  the  prediction  that  if  the  tariflf  on 
lumber  is  reduced  at  this  time,  the  whole  scheme  of  forestry  restora- 
tion and  conservation  will  be  practically  dead  for  the  next  ten  years. 

There  is  only  one  other  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  allude."  The 
people  who  are  making  the  cry,  who  are  appearing  before  you,  are 
just  in  the  same  attitude  exactly  as  we  are.  They  are  all  interested 
parties.  I  have  been  a  little  surprised  that  possibly  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  has  not  been  before  this  committee  to  plead  his 
cause.  Gentlemen  from  this  country,  ten  years  ago,  when  we  were 
making  a  strong  effort  to  secure  this  tariff  of  $2  per  thousand,  men 
high  in  the  service  of  their  country,  who  had  made  great  fortunes  in 
the  white  pine  of  the  North,  had  stripped  off  the  timber  from  the 
lands,  had  invested  those  fortunes  in  Canadian  timber,  and  us^ 
every  effort  in  their  power  to  persuade  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  give  them  free  lumber  at 
that  time  and  not  to  put  a  tariff  on,  createda  condition  very  similar 
to  the  condition  with  which  we  are  confronted  at  this  time.  Gentle- 
men who  have  made  their  money  in  American  woods,  have  cut  over 
their  timber,  have  gone  and  forsaken  their  brethren  in  this  country, 
and  have  invested  tneir  savings  in  Canadian  stumpage^  and  they  wdl 
be  mighty  glad  to  have  us  help  them  at  this  time.  I  do  not  blame 
them.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  it  should  be  the  policy  of  our 
Congress  to  aid  them  or  give  them  any  such  support. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  offer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Under  the  conditions  you  state,  they  ought  not  to 
have  very  large  savings  to  invest  in  that  timber,  tfnder  the  condi- 
tions which  existed  l^fore  the  tariff  was  put  on  the  lumber  they 
ought  not  to  have  very  large  savings  to  invest  anywhere,  it  seems 
to  me. 

Mr.  Freeman.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  made  that  statement  anywhere. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  said  our  brethren  have  left  us  with  their  sav- 
ings. 

Mr.  Freeman.  They  have  taken  the  savings  with  them  that  they 
have  made  and  have  forsaken  our  side  of  the  question  and  have  gone 
into  Canada  and  have  procured  their  future  timber  supplies  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  you  are  willing  to  give  up  part  of  your  opin- 
ion to  see  this  reforestation  scheme  worked  all  around? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  are  not  willing  to  give  up  any  of  your  tariff! 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  when  I  said  1  would  give  up  my 
opinion  it  would  mean  if  I  could  be  convinced  that  that  would  con- 
serve our  forests,  I  would  be  willing  to  do  that ;  but  it  would  take  a 
whole  lot  of  testimony  to  convince  me,  I  will  admit. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Resident  of  the  United  States  has  been  voluble 
and  vociferous  on  that  subject,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  my  friend  Captain  White  made  reply  to 
that,  which  I  would  hardly  dare  to  make. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  need  not  repeat  it. 
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Now,  Mr.  Freeman,  if  there  is  no  lumber  trust,  then  how  does  it 
happen  that  there  is  such  a  wonderful  uniformity  of  prices? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  have  thought  of  that  question,  oi  course.  I  will 
have, to  answer  to  that  just  as  I  have  to  the  question  about  trusts. 
I  say  there  is  no  trust.  I  affirm  with  equal  confidence  there  is  no 
unanimity  or  uniformitv  of  prices.  I  will  say,  further,  we  can  give 
you  the  pro9f  of  that  it  you  will  call  at  my  office  in  St.  Louis  at  any 
time;  or,  if  you  will  send  an  agent  there,  I  will  offer  you  abundant 
proof  to  the  contranr. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  first  time  I  am  in  St.  Louis  I  will  call  upon  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Suppose  you  file  that  information  as  a  part  of 
your  remarks,  showing  there  is  no  uniformity  of  prices?  Can  you 
do  that  very  easily? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  would  have  to  do  it  this  way.  I  could  simply 
have  the  gentleman  accompany  me  to  a  half  a  dozen  different  con- 
cerns and  let  him  ask  them  what  they  would  take  for  certain  com- 
modities at  that  time  or  any  other  time. 

Let  me  state  with  all  sincerity,  and  I  think  I  can  back  this  up — I 
think  there  are  plenty  of  gentlemen  here  who  know  that  it  is  true — 
that  there  never  has  been  a  time,  even  in  the  most  prosperous  times, 
when  very  many  of  the  articles  on  the  lumber  list  could  not  be  ob- 
tained at  varying  prices  at  any  market  in  the  United  States  at  any 
time,  a  variation  of  from  one  to  three  dollars. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  due  to  the  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No,  sir ;  in  the  sajne  market,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. Take  the  city  of  St  Louis,  and  I  have  never  known  a  time 
when  I  could  not  have  gone  out  and  bought  lumber  there  at  a  varia- 
tion of  from  one  to  three  dollars  per  thousand,  on  almost  any  item 
on  the  list.  Of  course,  there  are  a  few  times  when  there  may  be  an 
exception,  when  some  particular  item  is  short  in  supply. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  own  timber  lands,  as  welf  as  manufacture 
lumber? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  are  your  lands} 

Mr.  Freeman.  In  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yellow  i)ine? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir ;  short-leaf  yellow  pine. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  acres  have  you? 

Mr.  Freeman.  About  33,000  to  36,000  acres. 

Mr.  Clark.  Bought  at  $2  or  $3  an  acre? 

Mr.  Freeman,  ifo,  sir;  unfortunately  I  did  not;  but  I  did  buy  it  a 
good  deal  less  than  it  is  worth  to-day.  I  could  have  bought  it,  if  I 
had  had  the  courage  of  my  convictions  and  a  little  more  money,  at  a 
good  deal  less  than  $2.  I  went  there  nearly  eighteen  years  ago.  I 
could  have  bought  it  at  $1.25  an  acre. 
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STATEUEirr  OF  C.  W.  NIBLET,  OF  LA  OEANDE,  OEEG.,  WHO  TTBOES 
CONTINUED  PEOTECTION  FOB  THE  LXTMBEB  BUSINESS. 

FRroAY,  November  20^  1908. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  detain  you  long.  I  just 
want  to  say  in  regard  to  the  price  of  lumber,  about  which  we  have 
had  some  question,  that  the  price  of  lumber  in  Portland/Oreg.,  now 
is  as  low  as  it  was  ten  years  ago  on  all  rough  lumber. 

Mr.  Hill.  Was  that  true  last  year? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No,  sir;  it  is  less  now  than  it  was  last  year,  but  you 
can  buy  to-day  in  Oregon  all  kinds  of  rough  lumber  at  as  low  pnoes 
as  you  could  in  1898,  ten  years  ago.  We  are  not  in  favor  of  the  tariff 
being  reduced  or  taken  off  of  lumber.  We  think  it  would  hurt  our 
business.  We  have  a  right  to  ask,  we  think,  that  it  be  continued  at 
least  as  it  is.  As  to  the  idea  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
Mr.  Pinchot,  that  taking  the  tariff  from  Canadian  lumber  would 
save  our  forests,  I  think  we  can  show  you  a  more  excellent  way.  I 
am  going  to  air  this  subject  a  little  here,  because  I  think  it  is  proper, 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time. 

The  stump  land,  land  that  has  been  cut  off  and  denuded,  has  been 
disposed  of  m  this  way  in  our  section  of  the  country.  We  have  sold 
in  eastern  Oregon — ^and  when  I  say  we,  I  mean  my  company  alone — 
40,000  acres  to  sheepmen  for  pasturage.  That  hill  and  mountain 
land  is  worth  little  lor  anything  else  after  the  trees  are  cut  off  of  it 
It  is  not  the  best  pasturage  in  the  world,  but  we  have  rented  some 
to  the  sheepmen  for  from  8  to  10  cents  an  acre  per  year  for  pasturage. 
Now,  why  could  not,  and  why  should  not  the  Government,  if  it  wants 
this  land  for  reforestation — ^and  it  does,  doubtless — secure  that  same 
land  instead  of  the  sheepmen  getting  it  ?  Buy  it,  condemn  it,  give  the 
Government  the  right  to  condemn,  if  necessary,  and  your  registers 
and  receivers  in  the  different  land  offices  and  land  districts  may  be 
made  the  judges  of  the  value  of  the  land,  and  secure  this  land  for 
reforestation  instead  of  turning  it  over  to  the  sheepmen.  The  amount 
that  would  be  received  by  grazing  sheep  on  that  land  would  pay  the 
interest  on  the  investment. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  sheep  interfere  with  reforestation! 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No,  sir ;  not  after  the  trees  get  started  a  little  to  grow. 
On  the  very  young  trees  they  will  cut  the  bark,  but  after  they  grow 
a  little  the  sheep  do  not  bother  them.  Cattle  can  be  grazed  on  that 
land  right  from  the  beginning,  and  produce  some  revenue.  So  there 
is  a  chance  not  only  for  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  but  millions 
of  acres  to  grow  timber,  and  if  it  were  a  country  different  from  ours, 
steps  woula  be  taken  to  handle  that  matter  in  a  practical  way.  It 
is  what  you  would  do  and  what  I  would  do,  and  it  can  be  done,  and 
done  easily.    It  is  feasible  and  practicable. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Why  do  not  the  citizens  do  it? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business.  I 
do  not  care  to  do  it.    We  sold  to  the  sheepmen. 

Now,  as  to  the  famine  of  timber:  We  all  know  that  in  the  West, 
in  that  warm,  generous  climate,  trees  will  gi'ow  in  twenty-five  to  thirty 
years  from  the  seed  or  a  small  sapling,  to  18  or  20  or  24  inches  in 
diameter.  We  have  timber  on  hand  estimated  to  be  sufficient  to  last 
us  thirty  years,  and  with  the  Canadian  timber,  forty-five  years.    We 
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can  produce  timber  in  tMrty  years  and  do  it  easily.  There  is  no  great 
dang^  of  timber  famine  it  the  timber  interests  are  taken  hold  of  in 
some  practicable  and  feasible  way,  which  I  think  I  have  suggested. 

I  have  some  photographs  here  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  submit  to 
the  committee,  together  with  statistics  showing  the  cost  of  houses,  the 
amount  of  lumber  that  enters  into  them,  and  showing  that  those 
houses  are  built  in  the  city  of  Portland  at  remarkably  low  fiffures. 
You  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  the  plumbing  in  the  nouse 
is  substantially  the  cost  of  the  lumber — ^that  is  to  say,  the  plumbing 
costs  as  much  as  the  lumber. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  no  surprise  to  me. 

Mr.  NiBLET.  Here  is  a  photojgraph  of  a  house  which  was  taken  July, 
19D8:  estimated  cost  or  a  six-apartment  building,  Benton  street^ 
Portland,  Oreg.  I  will  not  take  time  to  read  all  the  details,  but  will 
hand  thesepictures  around  for  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
examine.  Tne  statistics  accompanying  the  photograph  show  the  cost 
of  excavating,  grading,  plumbing,  painting,  plastering,  brickwork, 
tin  roof,  window  and  rrame  work,  heating  plant,  lumber,  carpenter 
work,  etc.  This  is  a  $9,000  buildmg.  The  lumber  was  only  $624. 
The  plumbing  in  this  building  was  $1,820.  That,  however,  is  an 
extreme  case.  Here  is  another  one  that  is  just  a  lumber  house  entire, 
with  a  concrete  foundation.  Here  is  a  lumber  house  that  cost  $4,500. 
There  are  28,000  feet  of  lumber  in  it,  which  in  Portland  cost  $618. 

The  Chairman.  Those  statistics  are  given  on  the  backs  of  those 
photographs? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  may  nana  tnem  up  to  the  committee, 
and  we  wiU  look  at  them  at  our  leisure. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  so.  I  would  just  like  to  say  as  to 
common  and  high-grade  lumber,  that  in  eastern  Oregon,  where  I 
live,  we  do  not  get  10  per  cent  of  the  high  grade.  There  is  90  per 
cent  of  our  trees  that  is  common  stock.  So  that  if  the  tariflf  is-  taken 
off  and  the  cheap  lumber  is  allowed  to  come  into  our  country,  we  are 
just  that  much  worse  off. 

I  do  not  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  shall  detain  you  any  longer.  I 
will  present  these  photographs  to  you  and  would  like  to  have  you 
look  at  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  said  at  present  prices  you  couid  not 
fihh)  any  rough  lumber  out  of  the  State? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Oh,  no;  we  ship  out.  We  ship  as  far  as  Kansas  and 
Nebraska. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  the  present  prices  would  not 
enable  you  to  do  so? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Oh,  no;  we  ship  the  high-grade  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  send  by  sea  or  rail,  or  both? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  By  rail  pretty  much. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  shipped  from  there  by  sea? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir;  from  Portland;  but  I  am  inland. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  pretty  good  prices  for  it  in  the  past 
ten  years,  up  to  about  a  year  a^? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  In  1907,  very  good  prices;  yes,  sir.  This  year  any- 
thing but  good  prices. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  condition  generally?  Was  the 
industry  prosperous? 
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Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  present  depression  is  because  of  the 
depression  in  trade  generally,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  think  that  is  true;  yes,  sir. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  There  is  not  so  m&ch  building  going  on? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  an  improvement  in  that  respect? 

Ifr.  NiBLEY.  I  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  With  a  run  of  prosperity,  there  would  be  a  great 
demand  for  your  lumber? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  There  is  sure  to  be  in  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  have  not  exhausted  in  a  great  meas- 
ure your  lumber  resources  on  the  Pacific  slope? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No;  we  have  a  verjr  large  amount  of  stumpage  yet. 

The  Chairman'.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to 
wait  before  you  cut  it  all  off,  and  get  some  of  the  high  prices  that 
will  come  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence,  after  the  lumber  stumpage  in 
the  United  States  is  cut  on  ?  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  blessiiig 
to  you  if  it  came  that  way  ? 

Sir.  NiBLBY.  My  banker  will  not  let  me  wait  The  sheriff  would 
get  me,  probably. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  so  badly  off  as  that,  after  ten  years  of 
prosperity? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Liable  to  be ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  cut  this  lumber  all  off,  notwithstanding 
ten  years  of  prosperity  which  you  have  had  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Not  cut  it  all  off,  but  I  must  keep  my  mills  goin^  or 
else  discharge  a  great  number  of  men  that  are  depending  on  them 
for  employment. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  not  honestly  afford  to  take  a  little  less 
profit  than  you  have  for  the  past  ten  years? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  keep  the  sheriff  away? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  margin  so  small  as  that? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  only  made  a  fair  and  reasonable 
profit  in  the  ten  years. 

The  Chair3ian.  How  much  did  you  make  in  the  year  1906? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  could  not  say  offhand ;  probably  10  or  15  per  cent  on 
our  investment. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  averaged  that  for  a  number  of  years 
prior  to  1906? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No;  prior  to  that  it  was  less;  some  years  very  much 
less. 

The  Chairman.  From  1900  to  1906,  what  was  the  leanest  year? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Between  1900  and  1906?  We  have  always  averaged 
close  to  10  per  cent  in  our  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  averaged  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  NmLEY.  Yes;  close  to  10  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  the  reducing  or  the  taking  off  of 
the  duty  would  make  any  difference  in  prices  f 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
lumber  in  Canada? 
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Mr.  NiBUSY.  Not  very  familiar ;  no. 

The  Chaibhak.  Suppose  it  should  turn  out  that  they  had  to  pay 
as  much  for  labor  there,  or  even  more  than  you  pay,  and  that  the  ma- 
chinery was  brought  there,  imported  from  tne  tfnited  States  and  pay- 
ing a  duty  of  30  per  cent  under  their  tariflf.  because  there  was  no  com- 
petition, would  tney  still  be  in  as  favorable  a  position  as  you  to  sup- 
ply the  United  States? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  To  some  parts  of  the  United  States  they  would  be  in 
very  mueh  more  favorable  position  than  we. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  speaking  of  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I,  too,  am  speaking  of  British  Columbia. 

The  Chairman.  So  near  you  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  They  could  send  lumber  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad  into  certain  markets  in  the  East  for  less  than  we  could, 
because  of  the  freight  rate. 

The  Chairman.  The  freight  is  less? 

Mr.  Nibley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  less? 

Mr.  Nibley.  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  about  it? 

Mr.  Nibley.  Since  we  have  been  here  we  have  had  that  question  up. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  know  that,  you  can  not  determine 
whether  on  the  whole  they  have  any  advantage  or  not  without  the 
duty. 

Mr.  Nibley.  I  have  understood  the  difference  in  freight  was  some- 
thing like  $2  or  $3  per  thousand  feet. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Nibley.  Two  or  three  dollars  per  thousand  feet  of  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  know  how  much  more  they  pay  for 
machinery  or  how  much  more  they  pay  for  labor? 

Mr.  Nibley.  No,  I  do  not.  I  know  they  do  not  pay,  as  a  rule,  any 
more  for  labor.    They  pay  less  in  most  cases. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  export  any? 

Mr.  Nibley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  the  make-up  in  the  cost  of  your  lumber  there  is 
a  vast  difference  in  the  price  of  stumpage  in  British  Columbia  as 
compared  to  Washington  and  Oregon,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Nibley.  Yes.  sir;  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Tnat  wouW  hurt  very  materially,  would  it  not,  if 
that  timber  came  in  competition  with  yours? 

Mr.  Nibley.  That  is  our  judgment 

Mr.  Fordney.  Especially  on  your  low  grade? 

Mr.  Nibley.  Y^  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  portion  of  your  product  is  low  grade? 

Mr.  Nibley.  Our  proportion  in  eastern  Oregon  is  nearly  90  per 
cent  low  grade. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  under  clear,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Nibley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Take  out  your  good  common. 

Mr.  Nibley.  There  is  about  40  per  cent  of  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Where  do  you  market  the  most  of  that  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  Nibley.  In  Idaho  and  near-by  States. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  do  not  get  very  far  away  with  it,  on  accoimt  of 
hi^  freight  rates? 
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Mr.  NiBiiEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  low  grade  from  Canada,  coining  in  competition 
with  your  lumber,  would  greatly  or  materially  interfere  with  your 
business,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  Well,  it  would  just  depress  the  market  that  mudi; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  do  leave  a  large  per  cent  of  your  low  grade  in 
the  woods  now  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  We  do  now,  when  lumber  is  so  much  dieapor  than  it 
has  been. 

'  Mr.  FoRDNBY*.  That  $2  tariff  on  lumber  does  not  seem  to  affect 
your  market  nearly  so  much  as  when  there  are  prevailing  low  prices 
like  there  are  now ! 

Mr.  NiBUBY.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  lumber  is  high,  you  do  not  need  the  dntyt 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  If  it  were  high  enough,  we  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  In  1896  you  did  not  need  the  duty,  did  you? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  do  not  know  about  that  I  would  not  want  to  say 
offhand. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  your  opinion,  or  can  you  give  an  opinion? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes;  I  can  give  an  opinion  that  I  tmnk  lumber  should 
have  its  reasonable  share  of  protection  just  the  same  as  iron  or  steel 
or  any  other  commodity.    That  is  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Some  one  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  lumber  was  labor.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Substantially  so. 

The  Chahiman.  That  was  the  cost  of  production? 

"Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes :  not  including  stumpage. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  said  labor.  Of  course  that  would  not  in- 
clude stumpage. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  You  said  labor  was  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction.   That  is  not  right,  if  you  include  stumpage? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  The  80  per  cent  I  would  take  to  oe  labor,  and  about 
20  per  cent  to  be  other  mcidental  charges  outside  of  stumpage. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  To  answer  the  chairman,  labor  is  not  all  the  cost 
that  enters  into  the  cost  of  production  of  lumber? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  did  not  include  stumpage,  and  stumpage  is  an 
item  in  the  question  when  put  on  the  marKet? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Stumpage  is  certainly  a  matter  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  price  of  lumber,  when  you  get  through  with  it, 
ready  to  deliver  it,  is  made  up  of  the  stumpage  plus  the  ld[)or? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  whole  of  it? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  And  what  profit  we  put  on. 

Mr.  Clark.  Except  the  interest  on  your  plant? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  the  cost  of  lumber  f.  o.  b.  the  cars  nearest  to 
your  place  is  stumpage  plus  labor  plus  interest  plus  wear  and  tear 
on.machinery.    How  much  of  the  total  is  labor,  in  per  cent? 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  I  should  say  of  the  total  probably  70  per  cent  is 
labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  got  right  back  close  to  where  it  started  from. 
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Mr.  NiBLEY.  About  70  per  cent  is  labor.  Some  places  it  is  more, 
and  some  places  it  is  less. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  do  the  Canadians  happen  to  get  such  a  lower 
freight  rate  than  you  do? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  do  not  know.  The  managers  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  could  probably  enlighten  us  on  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  might  get  some  enlightenment  on  this  side  of  the 
line. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  could  not  tell  you  as  to  freight  rates,  why  they  are 
higher  here. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  you  ship  to  Kansas  or  Nebraska  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  To  Lincoln  and  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir;  a  little  as  far  as  Lincoln;  practically  in 
western  Kansas  and  western  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Over  what  road  do  you  ship  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Mostly  over  the  Union  Pacific. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  LeGrande  located? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Three  hundred  miles  this  side  of  Portland,  Oree. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  difference  in  freight  rate  you  are  talking  about 
over  the  Canadian  road  and  the  American  roads,  is  from  some  cen- 
tral point  where  they  determine  freight  rates,  or  is  it  all  along  the 
line  locally? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  From  western  Canada — for  example,  British  Colum- 
bia country. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  point  in  Oregon  that  fixes  the  freight 
rates?    Is  it  Portland ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  We  have  a  less  rate  to  certain  points  east  than  Port- 
land does,  to  certain  nearby  points. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  have  the  same  rate  from  your  point  as  does 
Portland  to  Kansas  City  or  Chicago? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir;  from  Portland  or  eastern  Oregon  we  have 
to  pay  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  you  go  west,  the  freight  of  your  Canadian 
competitors  equalizes  the  situation,  but  when  you  go  south  along  the 
coast  you  have  the  advantage  of  freight,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  We  do  not  reach  with  our  product  farther  east,  ex- 
cept on  some  shop  lumber.  We  send  a  little  of  that  into  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee,  but  as  a  rule  our  lumber  is  sold  in  the  interior. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Going  westward,  the  freight  rates  equalize  them- 
selves. In  other  words,  the  Canadian  shipper  can  ship  as  cheap 
as  you  can,  but  going  down  the  Pacific  coast  the  freight  rates  are  in 
your  favor,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  They  would  be,  I  suppose;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  in  your  favor  are  they? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  could  not  give  you  that.  I  could  not  tea  you  how 
much  that  is,  because  I  am  not  posted  on  those  Canadian  freight 
rates. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  sell  any  large  proportion  of  your  output 
down  the  coast  southward  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No,  sir.    We  come  east  by  rail  nearly  altogether. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  profits  on  nm-of- 
mill  per  thousand  during  the  ten  years  preceding  1907,  on  an  esti- 
mate? 
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Mr.  NiBLEY.  That  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  say  offhand.  I 
could  not  answer  that  right  offhand,  but  we  made  a  reasonable  profit, 
close  to  10  per  cent,  taking  an  average  of  the  years. 

Mr.  Undehwood.  Is  yours  a  stock  company? 

Mr.  NiBLET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  pay  a  dividend  in  those  ten  years? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir;  in  mo^  of  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A  dividend  of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Ten  or  12  per  cent,  and  one  or  two  of  them  we  did  not 
pay  any  dividend. 

Mr.  Underwood,  Out  of  the  ten  years  did  you  average  a  dividend 
of  10  per  cent  per  year? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  1  should  say  from  8  to  10  per  cent.  I  could  not  say 
exactly  offhand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  put  any  of  your  profits  in  betterments  or 
purchasing  new  lands  or  new  building? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  New  lands  and  new  buildings  would  be  a  matter  of 
new  investment. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  buy  that  out  of  your  profits  or  did  you 
buy  it  out  of  new  capital? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  We  do  not  count  that  as  profit.  We  do  not  want  to 
have  our  cake  and  eat  it,  too. 

•  Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  take  any  profits  that  your  mills  made, 
aside  from  your  dividends,  and  invest  m  betterments  or  new  lands? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Not  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  claim  the  total  j)rofits  that  you  made 
out  of  your  mill  were  less  than  10  per  cent  during  the  ten  years? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Grioos.  That  includes  the  money  you  put  into  the  extra 
lands? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes;  that  includes  the  profit  on  everything. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  was  another  profit  also? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  have  heard  two  of  you  gentlemen  speak  of  con- 
servation of  forests.  You  said,  "  We  want  the  forests  preserved  and 
want  to  make  them  worth  preserving."  I  believe  that  was  about 
your  language. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  did  not  say  that.  That  was  the  language  of  the 
speaker  before  me. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  indorse  what  he  said  about  that? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes;  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  want  to  know  how  you  can  make  the  forests  worth 
preserving. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  suppose  Mr.  Freeman's  idea  was,  as  my  idea  would 
be,  that  if  you  will  keep  or  maintain  this  tariff,  or  the  tariff  is  high 
enough,  you  make  your  forest  that  much  more  valuable. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Not  as  forests,  though. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes;  as  forests. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes.  . 

Mr.  Griggs.  How? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Because  that  timber,  whether  it  is  in  Pennsvlvania  or 
Missouri,  or  wherever  it  is,  is  worth  just  that  much  more  if  the  tariff 
is  on  the  lumber.    That  is  the  theory  of  the  tariff. 
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Mr.  Grioos.  But  if  it  is  never  to  be  cut  i 

Mr.  NiBLBT.  We  do  not  have  timber  never  to  be  cut. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  this  is  merely  a  tem{)orary  preservation  ? 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  No;  I  would  recrow  the  timber.  Timber  will  grow 
in  this  country,  you  understand,  and  it  will  grow  if  it  is  conserved 
and  taken  care  or. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  it  not  really  your  idea  that  the  higher  you  make 
lumber  the  less  of  it  the  people  can  buy,  and  therefore  the  more  the 
forests  will  be  preserved! 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  is  true.  That  has  been 
thrashed  out  pretty  well.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
arffue  on  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  argue.    I  just  ask  your  opinion. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Mv  opinion  is  the  Republican  opinion,  that  with 
everybody  at  work,  even  if  things  are  higher,  they  have  money  to 
buy  something  and  are  better  off. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  lumber  which  you  ship  East  is  such  as  flooring, 
ceiling,  siding,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  a  very  large  amount  of  labor  put  upon  it  to  fit  it 
for  the  market? 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  When  the  price  is  very  low,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
you  are  making  money  or  not.  if  you  should  close  your  mill,  in  order 
to  save  your  forests,  as  has  been  suggested  here,  you  would  throw 
out  of  employment  a  lar^e  number  of  men,  reduce  their  purchasinff 
power,  ana  create  a  condition  throughout  the  country  most  disastrous  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir.  That  is,  if  all  men  in  that  condition  would 
do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Hill.  Ana  a  lumberman  is  not  necessarily  any  more  free  from 
debt  than  the  average  man  in  the  average  business? 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  I  have  never  been  entirely  free  from  debt ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  in  the  lumber  business  and  I  have  been  in  debt  ever 
since  I  was  married,  and  I  owe  my  mother-in-law  a  debt  I  never  can 
pay. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  As  to  the  question  of  interest  or  percentage  of  profit, 
the  main  company  with  which  I  am  associated — the  Grande  Konde 
Lumber  Company,  which  has  its  principal  business  in  Canada — ^has 

Eaid  6  per  cent;  that  is,  we  pay  one-half  of  1  per  cent  a  month.  We 
ave  done  so  for  five  years,  and  we  have  owned  that  only  six  years. 
In  that  company  we  put  a  little  more  into  timber,  so  I  estimate  we 
have  made  probably  9  or  10  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  stumpage  have  you  now  than 
when  you  commenced? 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  We  have  not  quite  as  much. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  is  it  worth? 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  I  think  the  stumpage  has  increased  in  six  years.  Our 
stumpage  costs  us  a  little  more  than  a  dollar  a  thousand.  I  think  that 
stumpage  ought  to  be  worth  in  six  years  $2,  for  this  reason :  If  you  will 
take  $2,  and  add  7  per  cent  (which  we  have  to  pay  at  the  banks), 
and  pay  the  taxes  (which  are  30  or  35  mills — 3  or  3^  per  cent),  and 
compound  that  each  year,  and  then  consider  your  risk  from  fire  1  per 
cent,  you  will  find  that  in  the  course  of  ten  years  your  $2  has  grown 
to  be  $6.59. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  paid  it  out  of  the  business?  You  have 
paid  all  this  out  of  the  business? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes;  we  pay  that  out  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  no  income  on  that  kind  of  stumpagef  That  is 
just  an  investment? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  charge  that  out  of  your  business? 

Mr.  NiBLET.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  part  of  this  extra  4  per  cent  that 
was  mentioned. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  take  that  stumpa^  increase  and  this  divid^id 
of  yours,  it  amounts  to  110  per  cwit.  lou  have  100  per  cent  dear 
velvet  on  that  stumpage  business?  In  addition  to  that,  yon  hare  a 
dividend  of  10  Der  cent  a  year? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No;  the  dividend,  I  said,  was  only  about  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  9  per  cent  or  10  per  cent  is  what  I  think  you 
said.  Nine  times  6  would  be  64,  and  added  to  100  it  would  be  154 
per  cent  profit  on  the  six  years. 

The  CHAiRBf  AN.  We  have  all  the  figures,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can 
^et  any  more  light  on  that.  Do  you  want  to  answer  that  last  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  did  not  catch  the  question  clearly. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  answer  to  the  chairman  you  said  the  value  of  your 
stumpage  is  about  double  what  it  was  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  ^raLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Stumpage  worth  a  dollar  two  years  ago  is  worth  two 
dollars  to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  declare  a  9  per  cent  dividend  on  that  business? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No ;  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  statement  has  been  changed,  then. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no ;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Six  times  9  would  be  54,  and  100  plus  54  would  be  154 
per  cent  that  you  have  made,  minus  whatever  tne  taxes  were,  and  1 
per  cent  for  fire? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  And  depreciation  on  your  plant? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Assuming  that  it  did  not  cost  you  anything  to  carry 
this,  those  figures  would  be  somewhere  within  a  mile  of  the  bull's-eye. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  stumpage  has  increased  in* value.  You  have 
taken  off  something  for  that? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  We  have  taken  off  from  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  cut  it  down  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  still  leaves  you  104  per  cent.  Every  time  you 
buy  you  double  your  money? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  1  bought  a^  lot  on  the  Short  Line,  in  one  of  the  little 
towns,  for  $50,  and  I  sold  it  in  three  or  four  years  for  $200. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  made  300  per  cent. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  There  is  no  law  against  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  law  against  it,  but  there  is  no  law  uphold- 
ing it. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  there  is. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  are  asking  the  Government  to  guarantee  that  you 
can  go  on  making  this  profit  you  have  been  making  at  the  expense  of 
the  people. 

Im*.  N1BI4BY.  No;  it  does  not  ask  for  anything  at  the  expense  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  know.  Take  those 
timber  States  up  there — Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana — ^if 
tiiey  have  any  timber,  I  do  not  mow  whether  they  have  or  not.  They 
can  not  produce  annual  crops  like  we  do  down  in  our  part  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  As  soon  as  you  get  this  timber  cut  off,  that  land  is 
worm  nothing  except  for  sheep  pasturage  that  you  mentioned? 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  Practically. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  not  either  these  big  compani^  that  own  such 
an  immense  amount  of  that  land,  or  the  State  in  whidi  it  is  located, 
go  into  this  reforestation  business  in  some  scientific  wav,  because  it 
must  be  plain  to  anybody  that  as  soon  as  they  cut  this  timber  off,  those 
States  will  be  bare  and  almost  worthless. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  They  let  it  go  for  the  reason  I  have  already  told  you, 
that  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobodjr's  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  not  the  States  take  it  up  t 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  They  do  not  believe  in  State's  rights. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  National  Government  of  course  is  the  great  pap 
institution. 

Mr.  Hill.  These  ^ntlemen  are  making^  a  point  out  of  the  matter 
of  the  profit  and  dividend  which  you  mentioned.  You  stated  you'had 
less  stumpage  than  when  you  started? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  you  have  paid  a  dividend  it  is  quite  likely  it  is  out  of 
the  stumpage  you  have  cut  off? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Because  th^  stumpage  you  have  on  hand  is  worth  double 
what  it  was  six  years  ago,  it  is  not  due  to  the  great  profit  in  the  busi- 
ness, except  as  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  timber  in  the  country, 
and  thejgeneral  value  of  stumpage? 

Mr.  NmLEY.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  not  rotten  rich  in  business  in  that  time? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  We  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  making  your  fair  profit? 

Mr.  NroLEY.  That  is  all  we  can  make;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Grigos.  Have  you  not  charged  up  this  stumpage  every  year 
that  you  have  used  up? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griogs.  You  have  not  charged  that  on  your  books  at  all  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Oh,  yes;  we  carry  it  on  our  books. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  do  not  cnarge  it  off? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  We  Keep  an  account  of  stumpage,  what  it  costs  us,  and 
then  charge  one  to  two  dollars  a  thousand  as  against  that 

Mr.  Griggs.  Therefore,  on  your  books  you  have  carried  this 
stumpage  all  this  time,  and  vou  have  less  stumpage  on  your  books  now 
than  you  had  six  years  ago! 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  could  not  go  into  those  figures;  I  could  not  tell 
exactly. 
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STATEHENT  OF  D.  E.  SEDTNEB,  OF  SAH  FEANCISOO,  CAL,  WHO 
STATES  THAT  LXTHBEB  INDITSTBY  NEEDS  PBOTECTIOH. 

Friday,  Navember  20^  1908. 

Mr.  Skinneb.  I  represent  the  Port  Blakely  Mill  Company.  I  may 
say  that  I  happen  to  be  a  representative  of  the  corporation  that  has 
probably  enjoyed  the  largest  output  of  any  single  concern  in  the 
United  States  in  lumber  for  the  last  fifty  years,  especially  the  largest 
export. 

We  have  been  particularly  interested  in  the  export  portion  of  the 
business,  and  as  this  duty  does  not  apply  to  that  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness, it  will  appeal  to  you  that  a  reduction  of  the  duty  would  probably 
have  little  effect  on  our  business,  for  at  least  60  per  cent  of  our  busi- 
ness is  export,  but  we  wish  to  have  this  protection.  The  practical 
result  of  the  thing  would  be  perfectly  apparent  to  anyone  studying 
it,  and  that  would  be  that  any  increase  in  the  consumption  of  lumber 
or  the  production  of  lumber  that  would  be  consimied  in  the  United 
States  would  force  those  who  are  competing  with  us  into  other  mar- 
kets, who  naturally  now  ship  coastwise,  to  send  a  portion  of  their 
material  into  our  channels  for  export  trade.  We  find  that  our  mar- 
ket fluctuates  up  and  down,  and  follows  the  market  of  the  East  and 
coastwise  trade,  just  the  same  and  in  the  same  ratio  of  prices. 

I  noticed  the  other  day  that  Mr.  Batchelor,  who,  the  paper  said, 
was  the  chairman,  I  believe,  of  the  Farmers'  Grange,  spoke  here  at 
a  meeting,  where  he  said  that  the  grange  wanted  everything  taken 
off  the  protected  list  that  allow  the  manufacturer  of  American 
products  to  sell  in  the  United  States  at  a  higher  price  than  he  sold 
abroad.  I  want  to  say  to  you  frankly  we  can  refute  that  statement 
in  regard  to  our  business.  We  ship  all  our  products  at  least  on  an 
average  of  20  per  cent  higher  to  export  trade  f.  o.  b.  the  mill  than 
we  do  to  the  American  trade.  That  can  be  explained  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  it  takes  sometimes  a  little  more  difficult  sizes,  sometimes 
a  little  better  grade,  and  to  some  extent  because  the  material  that 
carries  the  sap  will  not  stand  a  long  voyage. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  that  export  trade  you  meet  the  foreign  competition 
of  British  Columbia? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  do  they  get  20  per  cent  more  for  it  than  they  can 
at  home? 

Mr.  Skinner.  We  all  get  20  per  cent  more  for  it.  We  all  get  20 
per  cent  more  in  price.  If  the  price  of  lumber  f.  o.  b.  the  mill  for 
shipment  east  is  $10,  I  should  say  without  any  question  the  average 
price  for  shipment  export,  f .  o.  b.  the  mill,  would  be  $12. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  say  that  60  per  cent  of  your  trade  is  export 
trade  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Our  particular  mill,  understand,  exports. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  export  any  to  British  Columbia  f 

Mr.  Skinner.  Most  certainly  not.  We  could  not  carry  coals  to 
Newcastle.  We  ship  to  Australia,  and  principally  to  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  and  the  Orient,  and  in  1906  we  shipped,  I  think, 
12,000,000  feet  to  New  York  City,  around  the  Horn. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  get  higher  prices  export  from  Seattle  than  you  get 
for  domestic  trade? 
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Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir.  I  live  in  San  Francisco,  because  we  hap- 
pen to  need  the  facilities  for  banking  and  exchange  conditions  there, 
and  cable  conditions,  which  we  can  not  secure  at  Seattle. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  get  20  per  cent  more  for  your  export  lumber  than 
you  do  for  lumber  sold  at  home,  for  the  same  grade? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  on  that  export  trade,  of  course,  you  meet  the  com- 
petition of  British  Columbia,  so  that  export  prices  are  20  per  cent 
higher  in  full  competition  with  British  Columbia,  and  yet  you  fear 
British  Columbia  shipping  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir;  by  all  means.  If  you  would  encourage 
that  trade,  Mr.  Hill,  you  would  have  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  of  the 
product  which  they  can  not  ship  export ;  to  such  an  extent  they  w^ould 
have  to  find  a  market  somewhere  at  any  price,  and  it  would  have  to 
come  here.  I  will  tell  you  frankly  I  want  to  distinguish,  and  I  want 
the  committee  to  distinguish,  the  difference  between  the  manufacture 
of  Imnber  and  the  holdinff  of  timber.  I  am  not  unwilling  to  admit 
that  I  am  a  large  holder  oi  timber,  and  I  think  I  have  a  perfect  right 
to  invest  in  timber,  even  though  I  do  not  own  a  sawmill.  Ana  I 
think  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  own  a  sawmill,  even  though  I  do  not 
invest  in  timber.     I  want  that  distinction  made. 

Another  thing  I  should  like  to  explain,  if  I  may,  is  that  we  have 
watched  this  situation  for  a  creat  many  years,  and  although  I  am 
not  old  enough  to  have  started  with  the  company  when  it  started,  we 
have  the  history  of  it  still  on  our  books.  We  know  that  the  increase 
in  population  in  British  Columbia  and  in  the  territory  that  is  adja- 
cent to  British  Columbia  is  not  large  enough  to  increase  their  output 
very  rapidly.  The  result  will  be  that  we  will  have  that  timber  there 
ten  or  fifteen  years  from  now  without,  any  cost  to  us,  and  it  is  a  pretty 
good  storehouse  for  us  to  keep  it  in,  too. 

Other  gentlemen  have  tried  to  explain  to  you^  and  I  believe  very 
satisfactorily,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  mamtenance  of  timber 
reserves  on  this  side  of  the  line  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  I 
am  also  frank  to  admit  I  think  it  has  been  a  very  good  thing  indeed 
that  there  have  been  large  increased  holdings  of  tim&er  land  in  private 
hands.  The  Government  to-day  represent  probably  a  quarter,  or  at 
least  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  holdings  of  tiniber  in  the  United  States. 
I  presume  if  the  Government  had  gone  on  and  sold  that  20  or  25  per 
cent  which  tliey  hold  under  the  homstead  laws  it  would  have  all  been 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  that  theory,  when  timber  is  all  cut  off  in  Washington 
and  Oregon  you  will  be  in  favor  of  the  free  admission  of  lumber 
from  British  Columbia? 

Mr.  Skinner.  No,  sir.  Those  who  have  timber  limits  in  British 
Columbia  want  to  occupy  this  market  to-day.  I  am  quite  confident, 
in  the  case  of  the  big  corporations,  from  all  I  can  learn  from  my  asso- 
ciates and  from  others,  that  they  are  simply  figuring  on  the  cruise, 
and  they  have  not  got  40  or  50  per  cent  even  ofthe  individual  state- 
ments of  cruise. 

Mr.  Hill.  Your  idea  would  be  to  maintain  the  duty  on  lumber  to 
expedite  or  permit  the  American  product  in  Washington  and  Oregon 
to  oe  cut  off,  with  a  view  of  ultimately  having  free  trade  when  it  is 
cut  off,  and  letting  the  British  Columbia  lumber  into  the  United 
States. 
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Mr.  Skinner.  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  my  idea  at  all.  They  will  not 
increase  their  output  proportionately  over  there,  and  that  timber  will 
remain  there,  and  when  it  does  come  here  the  price  will  be  high 
enough  so  that  they  can  pay  $2  or  $3  or  even  $5  a  thousand  duty,  and 
this  Government  will  get  something  out  of  the  revenue  from  that 
lumber  that  comes  here.  I  do  not  care  what  the  duty  may  be,  that 
timber  will  come  here.  Kindly  understand,  too,  that  we  have  come 
in  conflict  with  all  the  conditions  all  over  the  Pacific,  and  that  the 
Canadian  side  is  not  the  only  side  we  have  to  confront. 

There  is  the  Yalu  River  and  the  Mexican  district,  and,  in  fact, 
I  should  like  if  I  could  show  you  that  that  which  lies  just  across  an 
imaginary  line  is  not  the  only  competition  we  have  to  confront,  I 
have  some  memoranda  here  that  I  should  like  to  submit.  There  has 
been  a  statement  made  here,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  you  that  I  supposed  you  had  con- 
cluded your  remarks.  The  committee  had  asked  you  questions,  and 
I  thought  you  were  through. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  but  I  asked  you  if  you 
would  not  permit  me  not  to  have  to  make  my  speech  in  six  minutes 
before  dinner.    Still,  I  do  not  want  to  extend  it  very  much. 

The  statement  has  been  made  here  to-day  that  the  rate  of  wages 
in  British  Columbia  and  on  the  other  side,  especially  in  the  Kootenai 
country,  between  the  Selkirk  and  the  Cascade  ranges,  is  the  same  as 
on  this  side,  or  higher;  also,  that  the  cost  of  machinery  is  practically 
the  same.  I  cite  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  machinery  is  being 
constructed  in  Canada  to-day,  especially  in  Hamilton  and  in  other 
places,  by  concerns  that  have  been  created  by  concerns  on  this  side, 
to  avoid  that  duty.  They  are  duplicating  their  machinery  and  build- 
ing it  in  Canada,  for  use  in  Canadian  mills,  the  most  of  it — at  least, 
a  great  share  of  it — ^so  that  they  will  not  have  to  pay  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  duty  that  is  supposed  to  be  paid  on  the  machinery  that 
enters  into  their  mill  construction. 

Also,  we  have  here  some  pictures  in  which  the  committee  will,  per- 
haps, be  interested;  and  we  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of 
having  them  printed  in  the  record  at  our  own  expense.  They  show 
the  oriental  labor;  and  we  also  have  statements  as  to  the  price  paid 
them^  and  the  affidavits  of  the  people  who  have  taken  these  pictures, 
showmg  the  amount  of  oriental  laoor  used  in  the  Canadian  mills  as 
compared  with  those  used  in  the  American  mills.  We  have  about 
ten  thousand  orientals  in  Washington  State,  I  believe;  and  in  British 
Colnnibia  there  are  60,000.  I  should  judge,  from  the  pictures  which 
come  to  us  well  vouched  for,  that  the  majority  of  those  used  in  the 
mills — in  fact,  the  statements  say  that  probably  80  per  cent  of  the 
men  who  are  employed  around  the  mills — are  orientals.  Some  of 
them  are  Hindus,  only  earning  from  80  cents  to  $1.25  per  day.  We 
claim  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture, and  that  we  are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  consideration  for  that 
difference  in  cost  of  manufacture. 

We  also  want  you  to  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  a  very 
serious  question,  even  if  we  could  grant  that  the  cost  of  manufacture 
was  the  same  on  the  other  side,  as  to  whether  the  wage  should  be  paid 
on  the  other  side  or  on  this  side  of  the  line ;  and  we  urgentiy  r^ipiest 
that  the  conditions  shall  continue  by  which  the  wage  can  be  paid  on 
this  side  of  the  line  and  the  timber  remain  on  that  side,  if  necessary. 
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Before  we  adjourned  a  little  while  a^o  I  stated  that  Mr.  Pinchot's 
estimate  of  about  1,400  billion  feet  of  timber  was  supposed  to  be 
made  from  the  cruises  of  the  individual  holders,  60  per  cent  of 
whidi,  I  think,  is  about  what  he  secured  (1  do  not  believe  he  secured 
the  remaining  40  per  cent):  and,  in  addition,  the  cruises  on  the  hold- 
ings of  the  Government  That  does  not  represent  at  all,  of  course,  the 
amount  that  the  land  will  yield.  It  is  simply  the  result  of  the  cruise. 
The  Bureau  of  Corporations  came  to  me  and  asked  me  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  our  cruising.  I  gave  it  to  them  very  frankly 
and  honestly ;  but  I  knew  that  our  cruising  would  yield  considerably 
more,  as  it  is  always  recognized  that  the  cruise  is  less  than  the  yield. 

I  understand  that  the  Department  of  Forestry's  statement  is  that 
the  total  consumption  in  the  United  States  annually  is  about  150,- 
000,000,000  feet  They  jump  anywhere  from  100,000,000,000  to 
150,000,000,000  feet,  40,000,000,000  to  50,000,000,000  feet  of  which  is 
composed  of  lumber  and  shingles;  the  balance  of  cordwood  and  wood 
for  various  other  purposes.  I  should  judge,  from  traveling  across 
the  continent  many  times,  that  the  average  farmer  is  growing  about 
all  of  the  wood  that  is  used  for  his  ordinary  purposes. 

Then,  again,  more  particularly,  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  when  they  estimate  the  amount  that  is  used,  tiiey  esti- 
mate the  total  cubic  capacity  of  the  tree,  including  the  limbs  and  all ; 
but  when  they  estimate  the  amount  of  standing  timber,  they  give  you 
the  amount  of  standing  timber  which  they  estimate  on  the  govern- 
ment reserves,  and  nothing  but  the  cruise,  and  they  give  you  the  por- 
tion of  the  private  holdijigs  which  they  can  get  I  do  not  thinK  it 
is  quite  fair  to  estimate  the  length  of  time  that  the  timber  will  last 
in  the  United  States  by  dividing  the  amount  estimated  in  any  such 
manner. 

Our  experience  has  taught  us,  from  our  shipments  to  New  York, 
that  the  most  serious  competition  we  have  to  expect  is  from  the  Yalu 
Biver,  the  Saghalien  Islands,  from  Canada,  from  Mexico,  and  from 
Alaska,  into  the  east-coast  States.  They  have  the  privilege  of  the 
use  of  foreign  bottoms  there  at  a  considerably  less  rate  than  we  have, 
because  we  have  practically  exhausted  all  of  the  American  vessels  that 
ply  between  the  two  coasts,  and  of  course  vou  recognize  the  fact 
that  foreign  bottoms  are  excluded  from  plying  between  Uie  two 
coasts.  We  ask  that  we  have  some  protection  m  consideration  of 
that  condition  which  we  shall  have  to  meet  in  the  future,  and  more 
particularly  when  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  years  the  canal  will  prob- 
ably be  in  operation,  or  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  or  whatever  the  ap- 
Sroximate  time  may  be.  The  Government  has  promised  to  have  it 
one  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  operation  of  the  canal  will  allow  the  importation  of  enough  wood 
from  the  west  coast  to  take  care  of  practically,  if  necessary,  a  great 
share  of  the  demands  of  the  New  England  States  and  as  far  west  as 
Pittsburg  and  Buffalo  on  a  water  rate  via  the  canal,  or  even  now  in 
a  foreign  bottom  via  the  Horn,  at  no  higher  rate  than  it  costs  to  ship 
across  the  country  by  rail. 

We  also  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  if  we  have  no 
duty  we  are  handicapped  the  difference  of  practically  the  amount  of 
the  present  duty  in  our  coastwise  shipments.    They  have  been  barred 
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from  our  coastwise  trade,  which  amounts  to  1^60  million  feet  a  year 
in  San  Francisco  and  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  If 
they  had  an  opportunity  to  compete  with  us  in  our  coastwise  trade 
w  itli  foreign  bottoms,  tliey  could  reduce  the  freight  rate  at  least  $1.25 
per  thousand — I  should  estimate  nearly  $1.50  on  the  average — beckiuse 
you  can  operate  a  steam  schooner  much  cheaper  than  you  can  operate 
a  sailing  vessel ;  and  the  sailing  vessels  are  carrying  the  larger  part  of 
the  trade  to-day.  If  they  do  monopolize  a  ffood  deal  of  that  trade, 
naturally  that  must  force  back  just  so  mu(£  of  the  balance  of  our 
trade,  compelling  us  to  reach  into  the  eastern  trade,  demoralize  ttie 
eastern  conditions,  close  our  mills,  reduce  our  wages,  and  probably 
deprive  the  190,000  men  that  we  estimate  we  are  using  in  die  mills 
to-day  on  the  coast,  with  all  of  their  families  and  all  of  those  de- 
pendent upon  them,  of  a  fair  portion  at  least  of  their  wage  and  of 
their  occupation. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  you  would  like  to  have  those 
illustrations  printed  in  the  record  s 

Mr.  Skinneb.  Yes,  sir.  Can  we  put  these  in  and  have  them 
printed  in  the  record  if  we  have  the  work  done  at  our  own  expense? 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  get  them  in  the  daily 
record,  because  there  is  not  time  to  prepare  the  plates. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  think  perhaps  you  had  better  make  the  ar- 
rangement with  the  Public  Printer  about  them,  because,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  committee  has  no  authority  to  order  any  illustrations 
without  the  consent  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  of  the  two 
Houses.  That  is  the  way  I  remember  the  law.  But  there  would  not 
be  any  objection  to  your  making  arrangements  with  the  Public 
Printer  and  then  having  them  come  into  the  permanent  record^  when 
it  is  printed  and  bound  in  a  volume.  You  could  not  get  it  in  the 
daily  record,  of  course. 

Mr.  Skinner.  We  wish  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  that  courtesy. 


F.  H.  LAMB,  OF  HOQTJIAM,  WASH.,  APPEABS  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF 
RETENTION  OF  PRESENT  DUTIES  ON  LUMBER. 

Friday,  November  tO,  1908. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have 
come  3,000  miles,  apparently  to  be  sheared,  and  I  am  willing  to  take 
the  medicine.  I  represent  the  Lamb  Timber  Company  and  the  Wash- 
ington Logging  Brokerage  Company.  Both  of  those  companies  are 
engaged  in  logging.  I  will  state,  also,  as  prefatory  to  what  I  desire 
to  say,  that  I  was  interested  a  little  in  forestry  long  before  I  becsGune 
interested  in  logging.  Some  ten  vears  ago  I  took  up  a  timber  daim 
under  the  Government  and  earned  enough  money  to  take  me  to  Bilt- 
more  for  a  few  months,  and  there  I  studied  forestry.  Since  then  I 
have  gone  into  logging  work. 

You  will  understand  that  on  the  Pacific  coast  logging  is  an  en- 
tirely separate  industry  from  sawmilling,  and  it  concerns  the  material 
from  which  lumber  is  made  only  from  the  forest  to  the  log.  There- 
fore I  know  nothing  regarding  lumber  and  shall  not  be  able  to  answer 
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any  questions  along  that  line.  But  the  point  that  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  on  the  Pacific  coast,  from  which  a  very  large  part  of  our  timber 
supply  for  the  future  must  come,  there  is  a  differential  in  the  cost  of 
logs  as  compared  with  Puget  Sound  conditions  and  British  Columbia 
conditions  of  from  $1  to  $3.50  per  thousand  in  the  open  market.  The 
timber  lies  on  both  sides  of  an  miaginary  line,  and  there  must  be  some 
reason  for  that  difference  in  price. 

The  two  factors  which  enter  into  the  price  of  logs  (which  are  the 
chief  supply,  the  first  raw  material,  of  lumber)  are  stumpage,  about 
which  you  have  had  so  much  trouble  to-dav,  and  logging  cost.  I 
want  to  state  here  that  I  am  the  owner — I  might  say  one  of  the 
monopolistic  owners — of  stumpage.  I  own  about  100,000,000  feet. 
Putting  that  down  in  ciphers,  it  sounds  awfully  large.  Figuring  it 
up  on  the  basis  of  the  entire  country,  I  believe  I  own  one  ten-thou- 
sandth of  all  the  stumpage  in  the  United  States,  if  Mr.  Pinchot  is 
accurate  in  his  estimates  (which  I  very  much  doubt),  according  to 
the  figures  given  here  this  evening. 

The  stumpage  of  British  Columbia  is  obtained  from  the  govern- 
ment, as  has  already  been  stated  to  you,  and  the  averag^e  price  is 
approximately  76  cents  per  thousand.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  pur- 
chase price  is  deferred,  and  must  be  paid  to  the  government  as  a 
royalty  tax.  The  other  25  cents  is  for  bonus  to  an  "  unearned  in- 
crement," if  you  wish  to  call  it  such,  granted  to  those  who  have  taken 
up  these  leases  in  the  years  gone  past.  The  average  price  of  stump- 
a^  in  Washington  is  approximately  $2.50  per  thousand,  making  a 
difference  there  in  the  cost  of  stumpage  of  about  $1.75  per  thousand. 

The  question  of  wages  as  an  item  of  logging  cost  has  been  gone 
into  very  fully;  but  I  simply  wish  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
difference  in  cost  of  wages  between  British  Columbia  and  Wash- 
ington is  very  small.  For  a  good  many  positions  we  pay  the  same 
wages.  For  railroad  construction  and  the  cheaper  labor  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  British  Columbians  to  emplov  alien  or  foreign  labor, 
which  we  can  not  do.  The  cost  of  supplies  in  British  Columbia, 
machinery  and  tools,  as  has  been  stated  nere,  is  somewhat  higher  on 
certain  articles,  as  I  happen  to  know,  as  I  am  manufacturing  them 
for  the  British  Columbia  market.  On  other  supplies,  such  as  wire 
rope,  railroad  material,  etc.,  the  British  Columbians  can  buy  cheaper 
than  we  can.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  so  far  as  regards  the  actual  cost 
of  labor,  there  is  very  little  difference. 

But  it  is  in  the  position  and  quality  of  the  timber  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  logging  comes.  Logging  has  been  carried  on 
in  Washin^n  for  a  ^eat  many  years,  and  the  timber  has  receded 
^m  the  railroads.  "V^  have  oyer  1,100  miles  of  railroads  in  the  State 
of  Washington  devoted  exclusively  to  logging  purposes.  The  aver- 
age haul  01  the  Washington  log  is  probsibly  xrom  10  to  12  miles; 
whereas  in  British  Columbia  you  can  ^o  up  any  of  the  tidewater 
streams  and  sloughs  and  put  it  in,  and  m  some  cases  secure  it  from 
the  government  without  any  cost  other  than^  the  royalty  tax. 

If  it  is  a  crime  to  own  stumpage,  and  if  it  is  a  crime  to  gain  any 
of  the  increment  that  comes  from  stumpage,  then  we  will  have  to 
revise  our  theories  of  forestry  to  a  certain  extent  They  taught  me 
at  Biltmore  that  forestry  depended  upon  high  prices  for  lumber — 
high  prices  for  the  product.  If  I  had  here  Slick's  text-book  of 
forestry,  I  would  quote  that  from  it    But  I  happened  to  be  able  to 
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Kt  hold  of  a  statement  by  Doctor  Femow,  who,  as  you  probably 
LOW,  was  at  one  time  at  the  head  of  the  Forestry  Division,  in  whi(^ 
he  says: 

It  would  be  difllcalt  for  anyone  to  prove  at  the  present  time  that  the  adop- 
tion of  forestry  methods  would  lead  to  immediate  increaae  in  profits. 

That  is,  in  holding  and  simply  letting  the  land  that  is  cut  over 
remain  in  its  natural  state. 

We  will  never  succeed — 

Quoting  further  from  him — 

in  persuading  the  private  owner  until  we  have  produced  the  conditions  which 
make  it  possible  to  hold  forest  property  uninjured  for  the  long  time  which  \s 
necessary  in  order  to  reap  the  beneflta 

Doctor  Schenck,  of  the  Biltmore  Forest  School,  and  in  charge  of 
the  Biltmore  estate — a  trained  German  forester  and  an  admirable 
lumberman  at  the  same  time,  says: 

The  greater  part  of  practical  woods  work  will  be  in  the  line  of  lumbering, 
and  the  lesser  part  will  consist  of  sylviculture,  merely  because  sylviculture  is 
not  as  safe  an  investment  at  present,  nor  is  it  as  remunerative,  as  lumbering. 

These  were  quotations  made  at  the  Forestry  Congress,  and  there 
was  the  testimony  of  others  there  who  were  not  trained  foresters 
that  forestry  in  the  United  States  can  not  be  made  a  profitable  busi- 
ness at  this  time.  For  what  reason?  Because  the  returns  would  not 
justify  any  man  in  putting  his  money  into  the  property  and  guarding 
it,  planting  it,  or  even,  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  plant,  letting  the 
natural  growth  take  care  of  itself.  Those  who  stated  this  were 
Howard  Elliott,  J.  E.  Def ebaugh,  John  L.  Call,  Frederick  E.  Weyer- 
haeuser, and  Geor^  H.  Emerson.  I  shall  not  bother  to  read  their 
language,  because  it  seems  so  apparent,  to  me  at  least,  that  when  you 
talk  about  instituting  forestry  methods  in  this  coimtry  to  save  our 
timber  you  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  timber 
grown  under  forestry  methods  will  be  dearer  timber  than  that  ob- 
tained by  forest  exploitation.  That  is  a  statement  of  forestry  which 
no  one  can  disprove. 

What  else  do  you  mean  by  "  the  conservation  of  the  timber  of  the 
United  States,"  unless  it  is  growing  it  under  forestry  methods  in  ao- 
cordance  with  the  ideas  of  the  average  forester! 

Why  am  I  here  to  urge  the  retention  of  the  present  duty  ?  It  is 
simply  because  I  believe  that  it  will  be  the  best  thing  for  the  lumber- 
ing and  lodging  industry  of  the  whole  country,  and  therefore  the 
best  thins  for  the  citizens  of  the  countiy;  because  we  are  fourth  in 
rank,  and  anything  that  affects  us  materially  will  affect  all  other 
classes  of  industry  more  or  less.  I  wish  to  state,  however,  that  I 
believe  that  the  duty  on  liunber  should  bereteinedand  that  our  stump- 
age  should  be  allowed  to  receive  all  the  advance  that  has  come  to  it 
ioid  until  that  time — ^until  the  time  comes  when  it  reaches  a  plane 
where  it  is  profiteble  to  grow  it — ^you  will  have  no  forestry  or  lorest 
conservation  on  the  private  lands  of  the  United  Stetes.  You  must 
remember  that  over  80  per  cent  of  the  forested  lands  of  the  United 
States  are  in  private  hands,  and  they  are  the  ones  that  will  be  called 
upon  to  furnish  the  timber  supplies  of  the  future.  ^ 

I  have  urged  this.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Washington  State  board 
of  forestry.     We  have  done  a  great  deal  in  the  past  six  years  in 
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protecting  the  State  from  fire.  We  intend  to  take  np  the  matter  of 
forestry  on  State  lands  dnrinc;  the  coming  session.  But  outside  of 
all  these  things  we  must  look  to  private  lands  to  perpetuate  our 
timber  supply. 

If  there  are  any  questions  regarding  conditions  on  the  Pacific 
coast  I  shall  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  them. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  committee  desire  to  ask  any  questions? 

Mr.  Undebwood.  You  do  not  advocate  an  additional  duty  on  logst 
You  are  merely  standins;  for  the  present  duty !    Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Lakb.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  The  duty  on  logst 

Mr.  Lamb.  There  is  no  duty  on  logs — on  lumber. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  There  is  no  duty  on  logs  at  present? 

Mr.  Lamb.  No. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Mr.  Lamb,  you  have  been  a  logger  in  the  State  of 
Washington! 

Mr.  Lamb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Did  jou  leave  any  proportion  of  your  timber  in  the 
forests  on  account  of  its  not  bein^  profitable  to  take  it  out? 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  believe  that  in  the  woods  of  Washington  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  the  cubical  capacity  of  the  entire  tree  is  left  in  the  woods. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Why? 

Mr.  Lamb.  Simply  because  we  can  not  afford  to  take  it  to  market 
and  make  a  profit  on  it  We  do  take  a  great  deal  of  stuff  that  we  do 
not  make  a  jprofit  on ;  and  we  depend  upon  the  better  class  of  mate- 
rial to  even  it  up.  But  beyond  a  certam  point,  if  we  take  it  all,  it 
means  only  financial  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  FoRONET.  If  the  price  of  lumber  in  the  market  for  the  low 
grades  was  hiffh  enough  you  could  take  it  clean,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Lamb.  If  it  was  high  enough ;  and  along  that  line  I  will  cite  a 
comparison  between  last  year  and  this.  Last  year  logs  were  selling 
at  from  $10  to  $12  per  thousand;  this  year  from  $8  to  $9.  Every 
logger  on  the  coast  is  leaving  in  the  woods  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of 
the  material  that  he  took  out  last  year,  simply  because  the  market 
will  not  take  that  low-^ade  stuff.  If  you  put  it  in  and  take  it  to 
market,  you  can  not  sell  it  for  anything  at  all. 

Mr.  FoRONEY.  If  the  duty  is  taken  off  Britiidi  Columbia  lumber 
and  their  low  grades  come  into  our  market,  you  would  either  have  to 
leave  more  of  your  coarse  timber  in  the  woods  or  stop  logging? 

Mr.  Lamb.  That  is,  granting  that  it  would  have  any  effect  upon 
our  prices. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Would  not  a  greater  supply  of  the  low  grades  in 
your  market  ri^ht  now  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  prices? 

Mr.  Lamb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Bandell.  You  stated  something  to  the  effect  that  the  material 
necessarv  in  your  business  costs  less  across  this  imaginary  line  you 
speak  of;  in  other  words,  that  in  British  territory  the  material  costs 
less  thim  it  does  in  the  United  States.  Did  I  understand  you  cor- 
rectly? 

Mr.  Lamb.  What  material  is  that — stumpage? 

Mr.  Randell.  No;  cables  and  chain  and  so  on* 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  said  that  certain  items  would  cost  less  there. 

Mr.  BAjffDXLL.  What  sort  of  itemat 
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Mr.  Lamb.  Wire  rope  and  railroad  materials,  some  classes  of  whidi 
are  cheaper  in  British  Columbia  than  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bakdell.  Where  is  that  material  purchased? 

Mr.  Lamb.  It  is  purchased  from  England,  under  preferential  tarif 
duties  CTanted  to  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Is  not  most  of  their  material  purchased  from  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Lamb.  Not  in  those  lines.  ^  There  is  scarcely  any  American 
wire  rope  used  in  British  Columbia,  excepting  when  they  happen  to 
get  out  of  odd  sizes  and  have  to  send  over  for  it  across  the  line. 

Mr.  Bakdell.  If  the  tariff  remains  as  it  is  will  not,  in  your  opin- 
ion, the  cutting  of  the  timber  be  faster  in  your  section  of  the  country 
than  it  would  oe  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off? 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  did  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Would  there  not  be  more  timber  cut  in  your  section 
of  the  country  if  the  tariff  remains  as  it  is  than  if  the  tariff  were  to 
be  removed? 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  believe  so;  certainly  that  would  be  the  case  if  it 
would  have  any  effect  upon  Americ«in  conditions  at  all. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Then  would  there  be  more  or  less  cut  on  the  Canada 
side,  on  the  British  Columbia  side? 

Mr.  Lamb.  There  would  probably  be  more  there. 

Mr.  Bandell.  If  the  tariff  was  allowed  to  stay  as  it  is,  there  would 
be  more  than  if  it  is  removed  ? 

Mr.  Lamb.  No.  If  the  tariff  was  removed  it  would  increase  log- 
ging and  lumbering  operations  on  the  Canadian  side,  especially  m 
cedar,  on  which  they  can  compete  with  us  even  with  a  30-cent  duty. 

Mr.  Baxdell.  Some  gentlemen  here  have  said  that  the  great  re- 
serve supply  for  the  country  is  in  that  section,  on  both  sides  of  that 
line.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better,  just  as  a  matter  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  to  adopt  a  policy  that  would  denude  our  forests  first 
and  leave  the  reserve  in  Hritisn  Columbia,  or  denude  their  forests 
first  and  leave  the  reserve  with  us? 

Mr.  Lamb.  This  leads  up  to  the  question  of  whether  the  British 
Columbians  are  going  to  allow  you  to  denude  their  forests.  Under- 
stand that  99  per  cent  of  the  timber  lands  in  British  Columbia  are 
granted  under  leases  which  are  renewed  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
royalty  can  be  fixed  at  any  time,  at  any  year ;  and  it  is  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  government  of  British  Columbia  is  going  to  allow 
speculators  to  ^o  in  there  and  reap  the  "unearned  mcrement,"  as 
some  have  called  it,  in  stumpage.  They  have  increased  the  stumpage 
rate,  or  "  royalty,"  as  they  call  it,  on  some  leases,  to  60  centa  H  we 
take  off  the  tariff  and  make  their  timber  worth  as  much  as  ours, 
$2.50,  the  government  will  undoubtedly  raise  their  royalty,  and  they 
will  take  me  benefit  of  it 


CHASLES  W.  GOODTEAE,  OF  BTTFFAIO,  N.  Y.,  TTBGES  GOHTIK- 
TJANCE  OF  PBOTECTION  FOB  THE  LTJMBEB  INDTJSTEY. 

Fridat,  November  80, 1908. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  confess  at  the  outset  that 
I  know  very  little  about  this  most  complicated  affair  called  the  tariff. 
I  am  quite  aure  that  in  order  to  comprehend  it,  or  understand  its 
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various  provisions  and  schedules  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  I 
should  have  to  give  up  all  other  business  which  I  have  and  devote 
myself  solely  to  this  one  question  of  tariflF  and  schedules.  I  am  not 
so  egotistical  as  to  think  that  by  reading  the  bill  through  I  could 
understand  it,  or  even  approach  a  fair  comprehension  or  it.  From 
my  point  of  view,  it  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  and  one  of  the  most 
complicated  affairs  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  to 
deal  with.  And  for  me  to  undertake  to  understand  it  with  what 
limited  time  I  have  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  It  would  be 
useless.    I  would  not  know  what  I  was  reacting  after  I  got  through. 

With  that  premise,  confessing  my  ignorance  as  I  do  and  my  in- 
ability to  devote  the  time  necessary  to  even  attempting  to  understand 
the  tariff  schedules  and  their  various  relations  to  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  I  want  to  say  that,  looking  at  the  thing  broadly 
and  without  attempting  to  understand  details,  I  believe  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fairness  between  man  and  man,  between  one  line  of  business 
and  another  in  our  country — ^the  lumber  industry — ^so  long  as  the 
protective  idea  is  to  prevail,  should  have  its  fair  percentage  of  pro- 
tection against  foreign  importation.  This  country,  by  unanimous 
vote — not  by  unanimous  vote,  either,  but  by  emphatic  vote — has  since 
1896  declared  that  the  principle  or  protection  shall  prevail  rather 
than  that  of  tariff  for  revenue  only.  To  be  sure,  during  the  last  cam- 
paign there  was  a  plank  incorporated  in  the  Repubfican  platform 
that  was  rather  more  liberal  toward  the  "  free  traders,"  as  they  are 
called — but  unfairly,  I  think.  They  are  not  free  traders.  They  are 
people  who  believe  in  a  modified  tariff  to  a  greater  extent  than  a  great 
many  people  do  who  are  members  of  the  Republican  party. 

I  believe  there  are  very  few  people  throughout  the  country  who 
earnestly  and  seriously  advocate  absolute  free  trade  for  the  country. 
I  believe  that  there  are  a  very  much  larger  number  who  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  act  upon  the  basis  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  rather 
than  of  a  tariff  for  protection;  that  the  protective  idea  ou^ht  to  be 
eliminated ;  and  that  we  ought  to  tax  the  people  upon  their  importa- 
tions only  for  the  purpose  of  getting  revenue  lor  the  Government. 

Looking  at  the  matter  in  that  way,  as  I  have  stated,  and  following 
out  the  idea  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  by  emphatic  vote 
declared  that  the  protective  idea  shall  prevail,  perhaps,  with  some 
modifications,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add:  If  that  is  so,  here  is 
a  large  industry  in  our  country  which  affords  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood to  a  very  large  percentage  of  our  population.  It  has  been  stated 
that  it  is  the  largest  single  industry  in  the  United  States,  considerinjj 
it  as  a  whole.  Unfortunately  for  me,  I  represent  a  company  which  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hemlock  lumber  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  also,  with  equal  misfortune,  represent  a  company 
which  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  yellow-pine  lumber  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  So  that  I  think,  without  real  substantial  reason, 
I  am  supposed  to  know  something  about  both  the  hemlock  and  the 
yellow-pme  industries.  I  will  state,  however,  that  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  the  company  which  I  represent  completed  a  very  large 
manufacturing  plant  something  like  about  eight  or  ten  months  ago. 
It  was  practically  ready  for  operation.  We  did  not  put  it  into  opera- 
tion before  because  of  the  very  low  price  of  lumber  in  the  country 
generally.  The  market  would  not  take  it  at  a  fair  return  of  profit. 
We  allowed  that  plant,  which  cost  us  something  over  two  miUiooa  and 
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a  half  of  dollars  for  the  plant  alone,  with  the  necessary  houses  for 
taking  care  of  the  oj^eratives  and  the  necessary  woods^  equipment, 
etc.,  to  lie  absolutely  idle,  because  there  was  no  profit  in  running  it; 
and  we  could  not  even  get  our  stumpage  cost  back  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time. 

On  the  1st  day  of  September,  however,  hoping^  that  business  con- 
ditions would  improve,  we  started  the  plant.  It  is  now  in  operation 
and  has  been  in  operation  since  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  those 
diort  periods  of  time  which  intervene  generally  in  the  starting  of  a 
new  factory.  We  had  some  breakdowns  and  some  things  to  hinder 
a  continuous  operation.  But  to-day,  even  with  some  improvement  in 
the  lumber  market  generally,  we  find  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
anything  more  out  of  the  lumber  manufacturing  industry  than 
merely  uie  cost  of  the  stumpage.  That  is  about  all  we  can  get  back 
to-day.  But  so  large  a  plant  as  that  lying  idle  is  losing  money 
rapimy,  and  in  order  to  make  our  taxes  and  interest  charges,  eta,  we 
find  it  to  our  advantage  (or  at  least  it  appears  to  be  to  our  advantage 
now)  to  take  up  some  of  this  stumpage,  anyway,  hoping  that  the 
new  era  which  we  assume  is  now  upon  us  will  produce  something 
better  than  mere  cost  of  production. 

Then,  asain,  there  are  a  great  many  things  which  a  large  manufac- 
turer, employing  a  considerable  number  of  men,  has  to  contend  with. 
About  the  time  that  our  mill  was  completed  we  found  that  we  had 
a  large  number  of  men  who  had  moved  into  the  town  and  who  had 
assumed  that  they  were  going  to  have  continuous  work;  but  we 
found  it  necessary  to  let  them  go  for  some  time. 

The  Chaibkan.  When  was  it  that  you  completed  your  millt 

Mr.  GooDTSAR.  Sometime  along  last  spring;  I  should  say  about 
March,  or  somewhere  along  there.  We  did  not  start  it  until  Sep- 
tember. Of  course  it  is  very  easy  for  the  unthinldng  to  say  that 
we  are  nothing  but  a  hard-hearted,  soulless  corporation  that  does 
not  care  anythmg  about  its  operatives,  nor  what  tneir  conditions  are, 
nor  how  unfortunate  they  are,  nor  how  difficult  it  is  for  them  to  sup- 
port their  families.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  sort  of  sentiment  pre- 
vails generally  among  the  managers  of  large  manufacturing  cor- 
porations. I  believe  that  they,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  kindly 
and  tender  sentiment  toward  their  operatives,  and  that  they  much 
prefer  to  see  them  prosperous  and  to  help  them  on  rather  than  to  see 
them  lacking  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Whatever  may  be  said  in 
this  regard,  as  I  say,  of  the  "  soulless  corporations,"  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  sentiments  as  I  have  indicated  prevail  among  the  manage- 
ment 

For  the  purpose  of  this  hearing  I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to  ad- 
vance any  further  argument  than  that,  inasmuch  as  the  articles  which 
we  consume  are  nearly  all  taxed  in  order  to  prevent  foreign  impor- 
tation— ^that  is,  that  the  protective  idea  prevails  in  regard  to  them — 
and  inasmuch  as  the  rate  of  taxation  now  upon  lumber  is  about  12 
per  cent,  which  is  an  extremely  low  rate,  if  we  should  enact  laws  in 
this  country  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  producing  revenue  only,  I 
believe  there  would  be  that  much  taxation  in  any  event  imposed  upon 
the  foreign  importation  of  lumber.  When  you  come  to  reouce  all  the 
schedules  down  to  the  basis  of  a  tax  for  revenue,  and  consider  all  of 
the  various  lines  of  manufacture  in  the  country  which  give  employ- 
ment to  labor,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  average  of  taxation  would 
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certainly  be  fixed  upon  lumber  at  not  less  than  that  which  is  now 
imposea  upon  it,  and  that  in  making  up  these  schedules  for  revenue 
only,  the  idea  of  keeping  that  tax  upon  lumber  would  prevail. 

I  think  I  have  stated  all  I  care  to  on  that  subject,  and  I  simply 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  other  items,  and  then  I  shall  be 
through. 

The  honorable  Mr.  Clark  has  suggested,  in  a  few  instances  here, 
that  there  was  neat  uniformity  in  the  prices  of  lumber  throughout 
the  country.  If  that  is  so,  I  have  failed  to  discover  it  so  far,  al- 
though I  have  been  in  the  lumber  business  something  over  twenty 
years.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  there  is  no  uniformity  m  price  in  the 
hemlock  business.  In  the  hemlock  lumber  business  our  market  is  con- 
fined largely  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  largely  in  the  Eastern  States 
to  New  England  and  New  York  and  what  are  ordinarily  known  as 
New  York  points,  covering  New  Jersey  and  all  that  country  lying 
about  the  North  Biver  and  the  East  River  and  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  so  on. 

Just  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  uniformity 
in  price :  We  have  a  sales  agency  in  Chicago  for  yellow-pine  lumber, 
ana  the  other  day  our  sales  agent  met  a  competitor,  and  said  to  him : 
"  T^t  us  show  up ;  let  us  lay  our  hands  down  here  and  see  who  is 
getting  the  most  for  his  lumber."  It  was  agreed,  and  they  each 
exhibited  their  schedules.  Remember,  it  is  not  a  question  of  uni- 
formity in  average  price,  because  that  would  not  be  fair — ^there  are 
so  many  different  grades  of  lumber — ^but  it  is  a  Question  of  uni- 
formity in  price  of  grades.  They  showed  up  their  nands  and  their 
prices  and  tneir  books,  and  when  they  had  finished  they  found  that  we 
were  getting,  according  to  what  the  statement  showed,  a  dollar  a 
thousand  more  than  the  other  fellow  was  getting.  And  for  what 
reason?  Why,  I  think  we  have  a  smarter  salesman  than  he  hap.  I 
think  he  is  a  sharper  fellow.  I  think  he  will  get  out  and  get  trade 
where  the  other  fellow  will  not.  He  will  go  to  a  small  dealer  living 
back  in  the  country  instead  of  confining  himself  entirely  to  the  big 
wholesaler  in  the  large  centers;  and  while  his  expense  will  be  more, 
on  account  of  his  increased  expense  of  travel,  and  his  traveling  men, 
etc.,  he  gets  an  average  price  above  that  of  the  other  chap,  because 
he  seeks  the  highways  and  the  byways  and  gets  back  closer  to  the 
consumer. 

I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  you  will  take  the  mills  of  the  South  to- 
day, looking  at  this  one  product  of  long-leaf  yellow  pine,  and  take  their 
books  and  see  just  what  they  are  getting  for  their  lumber,  you  will 
find  an  average  difference  of  somewhere  between  50  cents  and  a  dollar 
a  thousand ;  but  you  will  find  between  the  low  man  and  the  high  man 
a  difference  of  between  two  and  three  dollars  a  thousand. 

Then,  again,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  reputation  which  mills 
get.  For  instance,  one  mill  gets  a  reputation  of  making  its  grades  of 
very  high-class  lumber.  These  grades  are  somewhat  relative.  For  in- 
stance, 1  have  known  it  to  occur  that  your  sales  agent  was  a  pretty 
easy-going  sort  of  a  fellow,  and  he  sat  with  his  heels  up  on  his  desk 
in  nis  ofiice  at  the  mill  and  said  to  the  millman:  "  Now,  you  want  to 
make  those  grades  up  high.  Just  keep  everything  in  your  high-class 
lumber ;  get  your  grades  away  up."  And  when  you  came  to  look  at 
it  after  a  time  he  had  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  high-grade 
lumber  as  compared  with  the  others.    The  other  fellow  had  t^en  more 
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active,  though  his  grades  were  of  a  lower  class.  That  is,  instead  of 
having  a  large  percentage  of  his  Al  price  of  lumber,  the  very  best 
there  is  in  the  lot,  he  had  a  sniall  percentage ;  and  in  the  next  class, 
and  the  next,  and  so  on,  the  whole  difference  ran  through,  until  that 
mill  got  a  reputation  for  selling  lumber  itself.  It  did  not  need  trav- 
eling men.  it  was  so  good  that  everybody  that  got  its  product  wanted 
more  of  it. 

Somebody  might  say:  "  Perhaps  he  was  getting  more  for  his  lum- 
ber," and  that  would  he  true;  and  the  other  fellow  that  came  along 
would  be  selling  the  same  grade  as  established  by  the  grader,  but  it 
was  not  as  good  a  class  as  the  fellow  that  made  it  so  much  better  that 
it  sold  itself.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of  thing.  There  is 
not  a  uniformity  of  grade.  There  is  only  a  uniformity  of  classifica- 
tion, and  the  lumber  m  one  class  may  be  a  great  deal  better  than  other 
lumber  in  the  same  class.  And  therefore  you  find  that  one  mill  sells 
its  lumber  without  moving  the  salesmen  out  of  the  office,  while  the 
other  fellow  has  to  "  drum  "  it  hard  to  get  rid  o£  it  at  all.  But  the 
fellow  that  makes  his  grades  so  high  is  making  his  average  price  so 
low  that  he  is  not  showing  good  results  on  the  whole.  That  also 
occurs. 

I  will  pass  that  along.  Another  suggestion  that  I  want  to 
make  is  that  a  lumber  operation  to-day  nas  a  large  variety  of 
things  to  contend  with  that  tend  to  hold  the  price  down.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  this  competition  of  concrete  or  cement  with  lumber. 
I  saw  a  statement  in  a  paper  that  I  have  been  trying  most  earnestly 
to  find  since  I  left  this  room,  to  the  effect  that,  1  think  it  was,  five 
years  ago  there  were  some  4,000,000  tons  of  cement  made  in  this  coun- 
try, and  last  year  there  were  48,000,000  tons.  Anybody  can  see  that 
that  has  necessarily  displaced  the  sale  of  a  large  amount  of  lumber; 
because  in  those  places  where  they  used  to  make  sidewalks  of  plank, 
and  build  houses  of  lumber,  in  a  great  many  instances  the  lumber  has 
been  displaced  by  cement.  Therefore  the  competition  with  lumber  for 
building  and  construction  purposes  is  not  confined  alone  to  the  lum- 
ber itself,  nor  to  the  varieties  of  lumber  that  exist  throughout  the 
country.  One  kind  of  lumber  competes  with  another,  too.  Because 
you  are  a  manufacturer  of  yellow  pine  you  need  not  think  that  that 
will  not  have  to  compete  in  some  sections  of  .the  country  with  Oregon 
fir;  and  because  jou  are  a  manufacturer  of  hemlock  in  Pennsylvania 
you  need  not  believe  for  an  instant  that  you  will  not  have  the  compe- 
tition of  the  yellow  pine  of  the  South. 

Perhaps  I  am  in  that  somewhat  anomalous  condition  where  I  am 
constantly  competing  with  myself,  or  where  one  of  my  companies  is 
constantly  competing  with  another.  I  know  that  the  yellow  pine  to- 
day is  being  shipped  directly  into  the  market  which  has  been  for  some 
years  dominated  by  the  hemlock  trade.  So  that  the  lumber  compe- 
tition, the  competition  in  its  use,  is  not  confined  at  all  to  any  one  kind 
of  lumber  with  itself,  but  the  competition  may  exist  in  many  ways. 
And  I  know  that  even  in  New  York  our  salesman  in  Chicago  has 
recently  been  competing  with  our  salesman  in  Buffalo,  one  man  sell- 
ing yellow  pine  and  the  other  selling  hemlock. 

Some  suggestion  has  been  made  here  in  regard  to  sawmill  machinery 
and  the  machinery  and  appliances  which  sawmill  men  use  in  Canada 
having  been  bought  in  this  country  and  having  paid  a  tax  when  taken 
into  Canada.    I  think,  upon  investigation,  you  will  find  that  up  to 
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date  there  has  been  veiy  little  of  that  done.  Perhaps  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  some  sawmill  man  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  some  mill  man's  machinery — for  instance,  Filer  &  Stowell's  ma- 
chinery— may  have  gone  out  into  the  Northwest  to  manufacture  lum- 
ber, and  bein^  familiar  with  their  machinery  he  has  said,  ^^I  am 
foing  to  buy  theirs,  even  if  it  costs  me  a  little  more."  But  the  num- 
er  of  manufacturers  of  machineir  in  Canada  has  very  largelv 
increased  in  the  past  few  years;  and  I  am  told,  without  being  at  all 
definite  as  to  the  amount,  that  the  purchase  of  sawmill  machinery  in 
the  United  States  for  Canadian  use  has  very  greatly  fallen  off,  and 
that  they  are  buying  their  machinery  now  in  Canada  and  a  great  deal 
of  it  in  England  wr  Canadian  use,  and  the  Americans  have  lost  a 
good  deal  of  the  trade. 

We  all  Imow,  if  we  stop  and  reflect  a  moment,  that  in  connection 
with  railroad  lumbering  the  American  Locomotive  Company  has  built 
a  large  locomotive  plant  in  Montreal  for  the  very  purpose  of  taking 
care  of  the  locomotive  business  in  Canada,  and  lumbermen  as  a  rule 
now  practice  railroad  lumbering  rather  than  river  lumbering. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  that  been  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  GooDYSAR.  The  Montreal  plant  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  should  say  that  had  been  in  operation  about  two 
years.    It  is  a  rather  recent  production  there. 

In  regard  to  forestry,  I  was  rather  impressed  with  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  honorable  Mr.  Boutell  as  to  how  we  should  look  at  this 
question  of  the  conservation  of  the  forests.  He  suggested  that  we 
siiould  not  confine  our  view  of  this  forestry  question  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  trees  and  the  forests  of  the  United  States  alone;  that  we 
should  look  at  it  from  a  broader  standpoint,  and  not  onlv  consider  the 
forests  in  this  country  as  a  source  of  supply,  but  consider  Canada  as 
a  source  of  supply  for  this  country.  As  he  illustrated  it,  it  was  not 
of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  the  two  countries  whether  you 
took  off  all  tne  trees  in  the  Imited  States  first  and  then  relied  upon  the 
Canadian  supplv,  or  took  off  the  Canadian  supply  and  then  relied 
upon  the  United  States,  as  the  Canadians  would  do  if  there  were  no 
more  forests  in  Canada.  It  strikes  me  that  that  is  absolutely  the  states- 
manlike view  of  this  situation.  It  is  not  only  a  case  of  Canada  itself 
and  tlie  United  States  together,  but  we  know  perfectly  well  that  there 
are  very  large  and  extensive  areas  of  forest  land  in  Mexico  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada ;  and  when  you  look  broadly 
at  the  forest  area  of  these  countries  as  a  whole  you  do  not  see  the  day 
when  there  will  be  any  danger  of  a  failure  of  a  lumber  supply,  and 
this  is  especially  the  fact  as  the  use  of  concrete  tends  to  reduce  the  use 
of  lumber. 

On  this  subject  of  forestry,  however,  I  think  that  when  a  thorough 
investigation  of  it  is  made  by  practical  men — ^men  that  know  the 
industry  from  actual  experience — we  shall  find  that  the  way  to  con- 
serve the  forests  of  the  country  is  to  take  off  the  product  that  is  now 
upon  the  lands  and  replant  them,  just  as  they  have  done  in  Germany 
and  in  Austria  and  m  many  other  countries.  This  going  in  and 
taking  out  a  tree  here  and  a  tree  there  and  another  one  here,  and  so 
on,  01  a  certain  size,  is  simply  going,  if  that  process  is  continued,  to 
make  the  price  of  lumber  to  the  people  of  this  country  so  high  because 
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of  the  enormous  cost  of  logging  and  getting  your  product  to  the 
market  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  people  to  pay  the  price 
except  in  the  most  limited  way. 

England  was  one  day  a  forest-covered  country,  and  now  there  is 
hardly  a  lumber  tree  growing  inside  of  its  limita  You  go  oyer  there 
and  you  see  hardly  any  houses  built  of  lumber.  They  are  built  of 
brick  and  concrete  and  other  material,  and  they  use  yery  little  lumber 
in  their  construction.  The  people  haye  found  a  way  there,  notwith- 
standing that  their  forests  are  gone,  to  get  their  houses  and  their 
buildings  quite  as  conyeniently,  and,  I  thmk,  quite  as  inexpensiyely, 
as  they  do  m  countries  where  they  still  have  forests.  Probably  there 
is  some  greater  expense,  but  thej  make  brick  and  concrete  and  what- 
eyer  they  need  in  order  to  provide  themselves  with  homes  and  neces- 
sa^  buildings  without  any  very  largely  increased  expense. 

1  have  already  spoken  much  longer  than  I  intended  to;  and  I  feel 
now  like  the  chap  who  lived  up  in  the  North  and  who  in  the  winter 
had  a  very  cold  room,  and  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  getting  ready 
for  bed  and  then  saying  his  prayers.  So  he  wrote  out  a  prayer  and 
nailed  it  to  the  headboard  and  jumped  into  bed  and  said,  "  Lord, 
them's  my  sentiments."  So  I  now  feel  like  saying  to  you  fi;entlemen, 
"  I  nail  Mr.  Hines's  speech  to  my  footboard  and  say  '  Gentlemen, 
them's  my  sentiments.'  ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose^  there  is  a  good  deal  more  unction  in 

Jour  prayer  than  there  was  in  the  prayer  of  the  man  you  refer  to. 
t  seems  to  me  as  though  his  prayer  was  rather  a  formal  matter.  I 
do  not  know  whether  yours  is  or  not. 

Mr.  GooDYEAB.  Mine  is  as  good  as  I  can  make,  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  come  to  something  more  practical,  Mr. 
Goodyear.  You  speak  about  reforestation.  Suppose  tnat  the  Gov- 
ernment had  constitutional  power  to  compel  reforestation ;  that  either 
the  United  States  Government  or  the  state  governments  could  be 
brought  to  pass  laws  to  that  effect,  and  commence  at  once,  how  long 
would  it  take  those  forests  that  were  begun  now  before  they  produced 
trees  fit  for  lumber? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  think  it  would  take  until  about  ten  years  before 
our  lumber  is  gone. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  expect  our  lumber  to  be  gone  at  the 
present  rate? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  may  be  gone  in  something  like  fifty  or  sixty 
years. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty  or  sixty  years? 

Mr.  (}ooDYBAR.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  agree  with  Professor  Pinchot  about  it? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh,  not  by  any  means.  You  see,  for  I  think  at 
least  forty  years  we  have  had  prediction  after  prediction  that  the 
white-pine  lumber  would  be  gone  in  Michigan  in  ten  years;  but  they 
have  been  lumbering  there  ever  since. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  it  would  require  a  good  many  years 
to  settle  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Government,  and,  after 
that  was  done,  a  good  many  years  more  to  put  the  law  into  effect; 
and  even  at  your  rate  of  restoration  it  would  look  as  though  we 
would  have  to  resort  to  concrete  and  brick  and  everything  dse  in 
order  to  help  out  the  lumber  supply. 
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Mr.  GooDTBAR.  Oh,  no;  because  some  of  the  States  have  already 
begun  reforestation — Pennsylvania,  for  instance. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  the  State  of  Maine  has  done  so,  and  the 
courts  so  far  have  declared  the  law  constitutional. 

Mr.  Gkx)DTEAR.  And  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  also. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  a  very  small  beginning  in  the  whole 
United  States. 

Mr.  Gk)0DYEAR.  Pennsylvania  is  a  big  place.  Pennsylvania  has  a 
neat  area.;  and  they  have  begun  reforestation  there.  At  least,  they 
nave  begun  the  purchase  of  lands  in  Pennsylvania.  They  have  pur- 
chased quite  a  lot  of  lands  that  we  owned  for  reforestation. 

The  Chairmak.  Have  the  States  had  to  purchase  the  land  and  do 
it  themselves? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  what  they  are  doing  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  They  are  doing  it  themselves.  The  State  is  pur- 
chasing land. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  that  would  be  a  pretty  slow  process. 
We  have  been  buying,  of  course,  some  land  in  New  York  to  preserve 
the  forests  for  a  public  purpose. 

Mr.  GrooDTEAR.  Ycs;  and  then,  after  you  get  them,  you  bum 
them  up. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  not  resulted  in  very  large  progress;  but 
we  have  spent  considerable  money. 

Mr.  GooDTEAR.  Yes;  and  then  you  have  burned  up  what  you  bought. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  we  have,  a  good  deal  of  it,  or  some- 
body else  has  burned  it  up  and  we  have  allowed  them  to,  which 
amounts  to  about  the  same  thing. 

You  speak  about  building  concrete  houses.  That  industry  is  hardly 
an  infant  yet,  is  it? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  a  very  vigorous  infant. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  progressed  very  rapidly,  has  itt 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  can  show  you  a  house  in  Buffalo  tiiat  was  built 
entirely  of  concrete. 

The  Chairman.  One  house? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  am  speaking  now  of  one  house;  this  is  one  par- 
ticular house. 

The  Chairman.  Buffalo  is  a  pretty  large  city,  however. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  But  just  a  moment,  please.  That  house  was  built 
over  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  built  entirely  of  concrete. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  there  have  not  been  many  more  built 
since? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes;  some.  I  see  them  along  occasionally  as  I 
drive  about  the  town. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  show  you  a  house  that  was  built  fifty  years 
ago,  or  likely  more,  and  it  is  standing  yet.  It  cost  something  to  build 
it,  but  it  was  finished  off  with  lumber;  and  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
lumber  had  been  used  in  a  common  frame  dwelling.  I  am  afraid 
there  is  a  certain  dreaminess  about  that  matter  of  concrete  houses  on 
your  part. 

Mr.  GtOodyzar.  No;  I  think  you  are  quite  mistaken. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  vou  and  I  look  at  it  from  different  stand- 
points.   I  have  not  any  lumber  interests  and  you  have. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes;  that  makes  a  difference  in  the  view. 
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The  Chairman.  You  speak  about  the  hemlock  business  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  GooDTEAB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Hemlock  is  growing  scarce  in  this  country,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  used  to  get  it  in  our  State;  but  they  have 
moved  the  mills  all  into  Pennsylvania  now  from  our  State. 

Mr.  GrooDYEAR.  Oh,  no;  you  have  some  hemlock  mills  up  in  the 
Adirondacks  yet. 

The  Chahiman.  Yes;  but  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  the 
hemlocks  are  all  gone. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  used  to  get  that  years  ago ;  but  the  area  is  con- 
stantly getting  smaller,  and  the  price  of  hemlock  lumber  since  a  few 
years  ago  has  been  going  up. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir ;  until  recently — ^until  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Until  everything,  the  lumber  business  and  every- 
thing else,  went  down  a  ^ear  ago  with  the  general  stoppage  of  trade? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  price  of  hemlock  twenty  years  ago— 
a  first-class  quality  of  hemlock  lumber? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Such  as  we  make?     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Certainly ;  and  such  as  we  used  to  get  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  our  State. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  think  it  was  about  $12  a  thousand.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  New  York  market. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  it  a  year  and  a  half  ago? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  was  about  $17  or  $18  a  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  Not  over  that  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No.  Of  course  hemlock,  like  all  other  lumber,  has 
a  variety  of  prices. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  were  to  buy  a  load  of  it  at  a  lumber  yard,  how 
much  would  I  have  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  All  that  the  retail  man  could  get  out  of  you,  I  am 
sure.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  about  how  much? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  should  think  he  would  get  a  profit,  if  he  got  a 
fair  profit,  of  somewliere  around  $2  a  thousand;  and  he  would  charge 
you  up,  too,  for  the  expense  of  delivery. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  come  across  some  such  retailer  as 
that  if  I  had  to  buy  hemlock  lumber. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do — ^I  will  sell  it  to  yoo 
myself.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Goodyear, 

Mr.  Fordney.  There  is  no  prospect  for  any  individual  to  attempt 
to  reforest  land  and  ever  expect  to  get  a  profit  out  of  it,  cm  account  of 
the  taxes  he  would  have  to  pay,  is  there? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  The  taxes  he  would  have  to  pay,  and  the  price  his 
logging  would  cost  him  if  he  went  to  picking  out  trees  in  various 
places — ^there  would  not  be  a  semblance  of  profit  in  it,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  by  picking  a  tree  here  and  there,  matured  tim- 
ber, and  lumbering  it  in  that  way,  and  being  compelled  to  pile  the 
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brush  and  cleiiu  it  up  as  you  go,  and  clean  up  the  land,  you  eliminated 
the  possibility  of  fire,  the  price  of  lumber  to  the  consumer  would  be 
much  higher  than  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh,  inevitably;  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  And  the  consumer  would  have  to  pay  that,  would 
he  not? 

Mr.  Gk)ODYEAR.  I  do' not  see  how  he  could  get  it  without  paying 
for  it 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Because  the  lumberman  will  not  operate  without  a 
profit,  except  at  such  extremely  low  prices  as  we  have  been  having 
for  the  past  year? 

Mr.  (joodyear.  That  is  right,  sir.  Then  there  is  another  feature 
about  it.  Suppose  this  sort  of  legislation  was  enacted  by  States. 
Suppose  the  State  of  Louisiana,  for  instance,  should  enact  laws  of 
that  sort,  and  the  State  of  Mississippi  did  not.  What  sort  of  an 
advantage  would  that  give  the  Mississippi  lumberman  over  the  Lou- 
isiana lumberman,  and  the  lumberman  of  Arkansas,  and  so  on?  If 
you  go  to  passing  laws  restricting  manufacturing  operations  in  one 
State,  the  manuracturer  who  is  not  restricted  has  a  great  advantage 
over  the  one  that  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  lumbermen  get  to  talking  together  about 
cleaning  up  against  fire.  What  do  you  mean  by  that— -cutting  the 
lumber  all  off? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Piling  up  the  brush  and  the  broken  logs. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  lumber,  and  getting  it  out  of  the  woods? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  There  is  a  waste  in  all  lumbering  operations. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  if  you  took  it  all  there  would  not  be  any- 
thing to  burn. 

Mr.  Gkx)DYEAR.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  how  that  would  preserve  the  lumber  and 
the  timber. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  talking  about  the  debris  lef£  on  the  ground 
after  you  cut  the  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  I  can  see  how  that  would  do  it.  If  you 
remove  it  all,  of  course  it  would  not  burn. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Under  Mr.  Pinchot's  department  we  have  been  con- 
ducting some  experiments  at  the  expense  of  our  company  down  in 
Louisiana. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  good  deal  like  tearing  down  a  house 
to  guard  against  fire? 

Mr.  FoRONBY.  Mr.  Goodyear,  pardon  me  a  minute.  Either  the 
chairman  or  I  misunderstand  you.  In  the  sale  of  government  lands 
there  is  a  condition  imposed  upon  the  purchaser  by  which,  when  he 
cuts  a  tree  down  and  takes  the  matured  timber  off  government  land, 
he  is  compelled  to  clean  up  the  debris  he  leaves,  the  tops  and  the  leaves 
and  stuff,  and  bum  it  before  leaving  the  land? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  That  is  in  Canada. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  what  we  were  talking  about. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  That  is  in  Canada. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  In  our  country  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Out  West. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Of  course  the  Government  now  has  a  perfect  right 
to  refuse  to  sell  its  holdings  at  all  if  it  likes  to. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  what  we  were  talking  about,  Mr.  Chaiiman. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  need  not  sell  its  holdings ;  it  can  hold  its  timber 
for  the  future  if  it  desires.  But  all  of  the  lumbermen  in  this  country 
to-day  who  have  gone  into  this  business  have  gone  into  it  with  the 
view  that  there  was  stability  to  the  law  of  our  land  in  regiu'd  to  the 
right  of  a  man  to  conduct  his  own  business,  as  long  as  he  did  not  in- 
terfere with  the  rights  of  the  rest  of  the  ccnmnhnity ;  and  among  those 
rights  has  been  his  ri^ht  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  with  timber  on  it  and 
to  take  it  off  and  use  it  in  the  ordmary  way,  just  as  the  farmer  has  a 
right  to  buy  a  piece  of  land,  raise  a  crop  of  wheat  upon  it,  take  it  off 
and  sell  it.  This  timber  of  the  country  is  nothing  more  than  the  crop 
which  that  land  raises.  It  is  true  that  it  takes  more  years  to  mature 
than  it  does  to  raise  a  crop  of  grain ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  the  crop 
which  the  land  has  produced.  And  the  purchaser  of  that  land  sup- 
posed when  he  bought  it,  in  all  these  instances,  whether  he  be  a 
small  holder  or  a  large  one,  that  he  had  a  right  to  use  that  crop 
which  grew  upon  his  land  for  his  purposes,  and  to  use  it  for  the  pur- 
pose 01  making  a  profit  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  one  of  the  gentlemen  taking  the  other 
side  would  say  that  while  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  that,  you 
should  not  ask  the  Government  to  help  him.  I  am  only  stating  to 
you  the  argument  that  they  make  to  see  what  answer  you  have  to  it 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Exactlv.  If,  looking  into  the  matter  as  a  whole, 
looking  at  your  tariff  schedules  not  as  individual  schedules,  not  se- 
lecting out  one  particular  thing,  but  looking  at  them  as  a  whole,  you 
say:  "We  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  these  lumbermen  that  they  should 
have  even  the  poor  modicum  of  a  10  or  12  per  cent  tax  upon  foreign 
importations;  we  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  do  that  when  we  look  at 
all  of  these  schedules  together."  I  suppose  that,  in  your  wisdom,  when 
you  come  to  consider  all  these  things,  if  you  look  at  it  in  that  way, 
you  will  cut  the  tariff  off  or  you  reduce  it,  or  do  something  with  it 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  making  the  argument  in  reference  to 
deforestation  my  own. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  know  that 

The  Chairman.  I  am  simply  stating  to  you  the  argument  that  is 
presented,  and  asking  you  for  an  answer  to  it  from  your  standpoint 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Since  1896,  when  the  prince  of  high  tarin  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  we  have  thought  that  so  long 
as  the  Republican  party  was  in  power  we  were  reasonably  safe  in 
the  protection  of  our  property  interests. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  so  yet,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  have  promised  to  revise  the  tariff?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  think  that  they  intend  in  some  fair  degree  to 
carry  out  their  promise. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  not  uneasy  about  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
the  lumber  trade,  are  you? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  am  a  little  anxious^  although  I  hope  that  good 
sense  will  prevail  when  you  come  to  consider  the  matter.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  You  mean  by  "  good  sense  "  some  kind  of  an  arrange- 
ment to  tax  everybody  for  your  benefit? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  have  called  it  a  tax.  You  have  been  honest 
enough  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Clark.  If  somebody  collects  a  tax  somebody  pays  a  tax,  does 
he  not? 

Mr.  GoooTEAR.  I  have  found  it  so  in  my  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  about  this  concrete  business  is  that  you  all 
put  up  the  price  of  lumber  so  high  that  it  gave  the  concrete  men  the 
opening  to  get  their  material  on  uie  market. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Is  not  that  a  good  thing  for  the  country? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  what  are  you  complaining  about  them  for 
if  you  did  it  yourself? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Who  is  complaining? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  were  explaining  that  the  concrete  business  was 
crowding  you  people  out  of  the  lumber  business. 
.  Mr.  Goodyear.  I  was  explaining,  but  I  was  not  complaining. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  very  little  difference.  [Laughter.]  There 
is  very  little  difference.  The  truth  is  that  you  regard  everybody 
that  wants  to  change  these  tariff  rates  as  a  demagogue  and  an  an- 
archist, do  you  not? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  regard  any  member  of  this  com- 
mittee in  that  light     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  If  there  is  no  agreement  about  prices,  if  there  is  no 
trust,  then  what  put  that  idea  into  the  head  of  President  Roosevelt 
and  Attorney-General  Bonaparte? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  was  not  there  when  they  opened  their  heads. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  very  smart,  but  it  is  not  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  GroODYEAR.  Docs  it  not  answer  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  it  does  not  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  GrooDYEAR.  Then  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Roosevelt  is  President  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
Republican  President 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  Bonaparte  is  a  Republican  Attorney-General  of 
Ihe  United  States. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  So  they  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  So  they  say? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  guess  he  is,  or  he  would  not  be  in  there.  At  any 
rate^  I  am  glad  he  is  out  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Mr.  GkK)DYEAR.  You  and  I  agree  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  put  it  into  their  heads  that  there  is  a  trust? 

Mr.  GrooDYEAR.  Into  whose  heads? 

Mr.  Clark.  Roosevelt's  and  Bonaparte's? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  did  not  know  it  was  in  their  heads  that  there 
is  a  trust. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  they  not  start  out  to  prove  that  there  was  one? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  They  sent  some  investigators  out  to  find  out  if 
there  was  one. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  But  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  ever  said  that 
there  was  one. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  miss  one  of  the  principal 
benefits  that  is  supposed -to  be  derived  from  reforestation?  You 
never  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  cutting  off  of  all  the  timber  at  the 
heads  of  these  streams  is  going  to  dry  up  that  whole  country,  as  it 
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did  Spain  for  the  same  reason,  and  that  the  cutting  off  of  all  the 
forests  at  the  heads  of  the  streams  produces  these  floods  every  year. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Does  it  produce  the  droughts? 

Mr.  CiiARK.  Yes ;  it  produces  the  droughts. 

Mr.  GroODYBAR.  I  do  uot  See  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  fact  that  is  reco^ized  by  every  scientist  in 
the  world  that  fl;?  reason  that  Spain  dried  up  was  that  they  cut  the 
forests  off  the  mountains.  Spain  at  one  time  was  just  as  lertile  as 
the  district  I  represent — one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  America, 
lying  between  two  great  rivers— and  two-thirds  of  it  has  dried  up  so 
tnat  they  can  not  raise  anything  in  it.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  these  people  claim,  and  I  claim  along  with  them,  that  this  refor- 
estation ought  to  be  done  by  somebody.  That  being  the  case,  the 
only  thing  to  determine  is  who  is  the  proper  person  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Mr.  Clark,  I  do  not  want  to  be  impertinent  or  say 
anything  that  is  offensive,  but  when  we  get  to  crossing  swords  a  little, 
you  know  sometimes  a  fellow  lets  a  thing  fly  that  he  does  not  mean  to 
have  taken  seriously.  How  about  the  treeless  States?  Have  they 
all  dried  up — Illinois,  Indiana,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  but  they  are  drying  up. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Is  it  because  the  forests  are  cut  off? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Where? 

Mr.  Clark.  Illinois  did  not  have  very  much  timber,  but  Missouri 
and  Iowa  and  Ohio  were  thickly  timbered  countries. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes;  but  how  about  Illinois  and  Indiana  and  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  and  all  those  States  which  never  had  any  trees  that 
we  know  of? 

Mr.  Clark.  They  were  benefited  by  the  trees  up  at  the  heads  of 
these  streams. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  But  what  about  the  streams  that  do  not  head  up 
there?  They  have  lots  of  rivers  that  are  not  dependent  for  their 
headwaters  upon  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  in  addition  to  preserving  what  water 
falls,  the  theory  is— and  I  suppose  it  is  correct;  it  seems  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  every  scientific  man  on  earth — ^that  the  trees  produce 
moisture  m  the  atmosphere,  and  that  ultimately  produces  a  precipita- 
tion of  rain  or  water. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Well,  you  know  the  scientists  have  been  wrong  in 
a  good  many  instances. 

Mr,  Clark.  I  know  they  have  been  wrong  a  great  many  times,  but 
they  generally  manage  to  set  around  to  what  is  right  at  last. 

Mr.  GrOODYEAR.  When  the  facts  demonstrate  that  they  are  wrong 
they  acknowledge  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  competition  that  you  as  a  hemlock  man  carry  on 
with  yourself  as  a  yellow-pine  man  is  a  sort  of  a  friendly  competition, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Not  a  bit.  One  has  not  any  more  to  do  with  the 
other  than  you  have  to  do  with  either  one  of  those  propositions. 

Mr.  Clark.  No? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Not  a  bit. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  you  are  trying  to  cut  your  own  throat  in  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Goodyear,  as  I  understand  the  theory  of  the 
scientists,  it  is  this:  That  by  preserving  the  forests  and  leaves  on  the 
ground,  and  what  mold  has  formed  from  them  from  year  to  year,  and 
the  shaae,  you  produce  a  sort  of  a  reservoir  which  holds  the  moisture 
back;  and  finally  it  runs  down  and  percolates  through  the  sod  that 
is  there,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  and  gets  down  into  the  streams,  and 
that  that  delays  the  falling  into  the  streams  of  this  rain  after  it  is  pre- 
cipitated. 

Mr.  GooDYEAS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  holds  it  back,  as  a  sort  of  a  reservoir.  That  is 
the  theory  I  have  seen,  and  I  think  that  is  unanswerable. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  If  that  theory  is  true,  then  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, if  anybodv  will  go  up  there  to  look  at  the  timber  lands  over 
which  we  have  lumbered,  they  will  find  that  there  is  a  thicker  mat  of 
roots  and  leaves  on  the  ground  to-day  than  there  was  before  we  cut 
the  timber  off.  Before  we  cut  the  timber  off  the  trees  were  perhaps 
10  or  15  or  20  feet  apart;  but  all  of  those  hills  have  grown  up  into  a. 
thick  mass  of  undergrowth  now,  the^roots  of  which  extend  over  the 
ground  much  more  fully. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  they  did  not  cultivate  the  ground, 
but  if  they  cultivate  the  wound  there  are  not  any  roots  or  any  under- 
growth or  anything  of  9iat  kind;  then  there  is  no  reservoir  there. 
The  soil  is  lightened,  and  drains  off  very  easily,  and  the  water  goes 
off.    I3  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  The  water  perhaps  runs  off  very  rapidly,  but  I  will 
tell  vou 

The  Chairman.  There  i?  another  question  I  want  to  ask  you :  In 
the  Philippine  Islands  I  found  that  tne  Spanish  laws  in  force  before 
we  took  possession  of  the  islands  provided  that  no  trees  should  be  cut 
except  mature  timber,  leaving  the  others  to  grow  up.  They  did  not 
go  through  and  slash  down  everything,  as  our  people  do,  and  clean  it 
up,  but  simply  cut  the  large  trees.  1  understood  that  that  was  the 
law  under  Spain  itself. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  tell  you  about  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  Mr.  Goodyear;  I  will  ask  you  later.  I 
understand  that  that  was  the  law  also  in  Germany^  and  that  in  that 
way  they  were  preserving  the  forests  in  those  countries,  and  deforesta- 
tion was  not  taking  place  as  rapidly  as  it  is  in  this  country — which  is 
the  most  rapid  of  any  place  in  tne  world  for  deforestation  or  anything 
else,  as  I  understana. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes;  everything  we  do  is  rapid. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  such  a  law  as  that  operate  in  this 
country  if  we  had  the  constitutional  authority  to  compel  them  to  cut 
only  the  large  trees? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  would  operate,  in  the  first  place,  to  establish  the 
principle  that  you  have  a  right  to  interfere  with  a  man's  private 
property. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  provided  we  had  the  right,  as  they  have 
there,  to  pass  such  a  law? 

Mr.  Gkx)DYEAR.  Furthermore,  you  would  increase  the  cost  of  lumber 
to  the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  At  once,  probably  we  would. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir;  at  once. 
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The  Chaxrhak.  But  if  that  preserved  the  forests  through  a  series 
of  years,  it  would  maintain  a  steady  price  through  those  years, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  GooDTEAB.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  is  increasing  when  we  do  not  do  thati 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Simply  because  you  are  cutting  off  the  stumpage 
in  the  country? 

Mr.  GrooDYBAR.  ExHctly. 

The  Chairman.  And  every  year,  on  the  apprehension  (either  real 
or  created  by  the  lumbermen)  that  we  are  going  to  run  short  of 
timber  before  a  great  many  years,  the  price  goes  up. 

Mr.  GooDTEAR.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  gets  abnormaL 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  do  not  think  it  is  abnormal. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  had  such  laws  as  that,  and  could  preserve 
the  timber  and  use  only  the  matured  timber  for  lumber,  ana  let  the 
other  grow  up  before  we  used  it,  it  would  make  a  more  steady  sup- 
ply ;  and  in  tne  centuries  to  come  the  price  would  be  on  the  level  ^1 
the  way  through,  and  the  average  of  it  would  be  much  less  than 
the  prices  as  you  gentlemen  kite  them  up  by  cutting  off  the  timber 
so  fast 

Mr.  Goodyear.  You  say  the  price  has  increased  abnormally.  I 
should  like  to  have  you  look  at  tne  figures  that  were  presented  to  you 
here  to-dav  as  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  steel  and  clothing  and 
various  other  things  that  we  use. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  looked  at  those  figures  before:  and  what 
Mr.  Hill  read  showed  an  abnormal  increase  in  the  price  oi  lumber. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  is  not  abnormal  unless  all  of  the  increases  are 
abnormal. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  it  was  greater  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  GrooDYEAR.  It  was  simply  the  result  of  the  demand  of  the 
people  for  greater  supplies  of  lumber  as  well  as  for  steel,  which  made 
it  possible  to  maintam  the  price  of  steel  rails  at  $28  during  all  the 
depression. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  steel  is  concerned,  there  is  a  supply  for 
a  ffreat  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  So  there  is  in  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  And  more  being  developed.  But  the  lumber  is  all 
on  top  of  the  earth,  and  they  can  see  what  there  is  of  it;  and  the  sup- 

Ely  is  limited,  as  you  say.  The  supply  of  hemlock  is  cut  off  in  our 
tate,  and  is  being  cut  off  in  Pennsylvania.  There  is  not  much  hem- 
lock left? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Not  a  great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  decreasing  in  amount  all  the  time.  Now 
they  have  gotten  at  the  southern  pmes,  and  they  are  using  them  up 
very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  They  have  sotten  at  the  Pacific  coast,  too. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Northwest.  I  do  not  mean  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  what  we  usually  call  the  Northwest 

Mr.  Goodyear.  The  same  condition  prevails  there. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  cutting  it  off  very  rapidly  there! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  They  are  cutting  it  off  there. 
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The  Chairman.  They  are  doing  a  pretty  big  business  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  that  way? 

Mr.  GooDTEAR.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  laiow  that  they  were  in  18D9 ;  and  they  have  been 
doing  their  share  of  it  ever  since. 

Mr.  GooDTEAR.  Oh,  they  have  been  busy. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  looks  as  though  the  supply  was  being  cut 
down* 

Mr.  600DTRAR.  The  supply  is  bein^  cut  down.  The  growth  does 
not  occur  so  rapidly.  But  the  time  has  come  to-day,  I  believe,  for 
these  various  States  to  imdertake  this  Question  of  reforestation.  They 
have  done  it  in  New  York;  they  are  aoing  it  in  Pennsylvania;  they 
are  doinj;  it  in  Maine,  and  I  do  not  know  m  how  many  other  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  New  York  does  not  progress  any  faster  in  that 
direction  than  she  has  for  the  last  ten  years,  it  will  be  a  hundred 
years  after  you  and  I  have  passed  away  before  the  timber  begins  to 
make  any  sensible  increase. 

Mr.  GooDTEAR.  If  we  die  within  any  reasonable  time,  I  suppose  that 
will  be  so. 

Mr.  Undsrwood.  Let  me  ask  jou  just  one  question  on  this  matter 
of  reforestation  that  you  are  talking  about:  You  have  had  experience 
boUi  in  the  North  and  in  the  South! 

Mr.  OooDTRAR.  In  lumbering. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  in  lumbering.  If  the  state  governments 
were  to  pass  a  law  exempting  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  years 
land  that  was  devoted  to  reforestation,  do  vou  think  that  would  in- 
duce private  owners  to  attempt  to  reforest  their  lands? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  they  would  prefer  to 
sell  tiie  lands  at  a  very  low  price  to  the  State  and  let  it  carry  on  that 
business.  That  is  because  the  States  are  organized  for  it;  they  have 
their  departments,  and  it  is  not  a  business  that 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  think  that  would  be  sufficient  induce- 
ment? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  You  see  the  lumbermen  up 
in  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  selling  their  land  as  the  timber  is  cut 
off  at  from  $2  to  $2.50  an  acre. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Goodyear,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  please. 
Mr.  Hill  showed  some  statistics  here  a  little  while  ago  to  the  effect 
that  the  Increase  in  the  price  of  lumber  in  the  market  far  exceeded 
anvthinff  else  produced  in  this  country  that  he  mentioned. 

Mr.  TdJLL.  I  gave  you  all  that  was  m  the  tables. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Whether  it  contained  everything  or  not,  I  want  to 
say  &is — ^that  it  is  not  true  that  lumber  has  increased  in  price  in  the 
past  twelve  years  any  more  than  farm  products  have.  Is  not  that 
right? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  the  State  of  Michigan  I  know  that  farm  prod- 
ucts to-day  bring  more  than  twice  what  they  did  in  1896 ;  and  that 
is  not  true  of  lumber. 

Ifr.  Goodyear.  Yes;  and,  furthermore,  while  people  talk  about  the 
increase  of  lumber,  the  increase  is  very  largely  in  the  stumpage — 
in  the  trees  standing  on  the  land. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  right.  Mr.  Goodyear,  about  when  did  you 
make  your  purdiases  in  Louisiana — when  did  you  begin! 
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Mr.  GooDYSAS.  I  think  we  began  scxnething  like  about  five  or  nx 
years  ago. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  But  it  is  all  since  1896,  Mr.  GK)odyeart 

Mr.  GooDTEAS.  Seven  years  agcK  say. 

Mr.  FosDNET.  You  made  all  or  your  purchases  there  under  this 
protective  tariff  system? 

Mr.  GooDTEAB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  believed  that  the  Republican  party  proposed 
to  protect  your  industry,  as  they  had  promised  to  do  in  the  various 
platforms,  when  you  made  those  purchases? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Certainly;  we  would  have  had  no  idea  of  doing  it 
otherwise. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  If,  now,  we  remove  that  protection  while  you  are  in 
the  process  of  manufacturing  and  disposing  of  that  product^  you 
have  been  buncoed  by  the  Republican  party,  nave  ^ou  not? 

Mr.  GooDTEAR.  I  am  afraid  I  would  give  offense  if  I  said  sa 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  GboDTEAR.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  Republicans  here. 

Mr.  Hill.  Since  the  tariff  of  $2  was  put  on,  twelve  years  ago,  has 
not  a  new  factor  been  introduced  into  the  problem  by  the  woM-pulp 
and  paper  industrv? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  The  wood-pulp  and  paper  industry  absorbs  a  large 
amount  of  the  spruce  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hjll.  And  a  very  large  amount  of  other  kinds  of  lumber  be- 
sides spruce,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Up  in  Penn^lvania  we  have  a  pulp  and  paper  mill 
using  hemlock  entirely. 

A&.  Hill.  Yes;  and  they  use  still  other  woods  besides  hemlock  and 
Cfpruce,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No;  I  think  not    They  use  hemlock  alone. 

Mr.  Hill.  Whatever  they  use,  whether  it  is  hemlock  or  spruce,  it 
has  to  be  replaced  by  some  other  kind  of  lumber;  so  it  does  not  rully 
make  any  difference  what  the  material  is  that  they  use,  does  it! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh,  yes — some  other  kinds. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  that  an  important  factor? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  should  say  it  was. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  In  the  lumber  industry  we  have  perhaps  gone  to  a 
neater  extent  than  usual  in  endeavoring  to  find  ways  tor  utilizing 
me  waste  that  comes  off  the  land.  For  instance,  in  Pennsylvania  we 
induced  a  paper  and  pulp  manufacturer  to  come  in,  and  made  him 
an  exceedingly  low  rate  of  transportation  to  get  the  refuse  on  the 
land  to  his  pulp  mill  and  convert  it  into  pulp,  so  that  what  used  to 
be  left  there  and  was  burned  up  and  rotted  and  was  destroyed  is  be- 
ing put  to  some  good  purpose — ^that  is,  it  is  being  made  into  an 
article  that  is  useful  to  the  people.  In  the  South  we  have  had  a 
government  station  trying  to  find  some  way  to  preserve  timber  by 
various  processes^-the  creosote  process,  and  the  sulphite  of  zinc 
process — ^which  will  tend  to  prolong  the  life  of  timber,  and  in  that 
way  reduce  the  amount  required. 

^  Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  but  that  is  an  old  process  which  has  been  in  opera^ 
tion  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  to  my  certain  knowledgeu 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes;  but  the  Government  is  still  experimenting 
to  find  out  some  cheaper  method  than  that  of  putting  the  timber  in 
tanks  and  then  applymg  some  pressure  and  heat  to  it. 
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Mr.  Hill.  With  referenoe  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  lumber 
used  for  wood  pulp  and  oaper,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this 
fact  in  regard  to  these  ngiures  which  I  mye  a  few  moments  ago-- 
that  while  eveiy  other  one  of  these  schedmes  shows  ups  and  downs  in 
the  prices  and  m  the  advances,  and  not  a  steady  increase,  the  lumber 
increase  was  as  follows — and  it  will  not  take  but  a  minute  to  give  the 
figures— 96.8,  106.8,  116.7,  116.7,  118.8,  121.4,  127.7^  141,  146.9— a 
steady  advance,  right  straight  along,  every  year,  without  a  break. 
Has  not  the  wood-pulp  question  got  something  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Ves:  I  think  it  has.  They  have  used  a  very  lar^ 
amount  of  spruce  timber  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  and  it 
has  affected  the  supply  somewhat 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understand  that  vour  theory  is  that  in  view  of  this 
enormous  increase  in  wood  pulp  for  building  purposes  that  you  advo- 
cate that  the  lumber  men  of  tne  country  should  be  allowed,  first,  to 
clean  off  the  forests  of  the  country,  and  then  that  the  Government 
should  step  in  and  take  the  land  thus  cleared  and  reforest  it. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes;  and  they  will  get  it  at  a  very  low  price.  And 
I  want  to  say,  further,  that  in  order  to  utilize  this  wood  and  waste 
that  comes  from  the  sawmills,  within  thirty  days  we  sent  a  man  to 
France  to  investigate  the  methods  employee!  over  there  to  utilize  the 
products  that  are  left  in  the  shavings  and  in  the  sawdust  that  comes 
from  Uiese  mills. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Have  yon  a  sales  agency  in  Kansas  Cityf 

Mr.  GtooDYEAR.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  you  sell  there  at  all! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Well,  our  general  sales  office  is  Chicago.  Salesmen 
go  out  to  Kansas  City,  but  we  have  no  office  in  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  sales  that  are 
made  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  don't  know  about  the  details  of  the  sales.  I  only 
know  what  the  general  results  are. 

Mr.  Caiderhead.  That  makes  me  ask  you,  is  it  a  prevailing  opinion 
out  there  that  there  is  an  agreement  between  the  mill  owners  or  the 
wholesale  dealers  to  apportion  out  the  whole  territory  that  each  man 
shall  occupy,  and  then  fix  the  prices  at  which  the  retail  dealers  shall 
seU? 

.Mr.  Goodyear.  Well,  if  there  is  such  an  agreement,  I  want  to  state 
just  as  emphatically  as  I  can  state,  that  I  never  knew  of  such  a  stipu- 
lation or  understanding  between  lumbermen  that  anything  of  tnat 
sort  should  prevail. 

I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  law  in  the  land  that  pre* 
vents  one  lumberman  from  speaking  to  another  and  asking  him  what 
he  is  getting  for  his  lumber.  But  so  far  as  saying  to  him,  '^  We  will 
stand  oy  Uiat  schedule,  or  this,  and  we  won't  va^  from  it,"  I  do  not 
believe  such  an  agreement  is  in  existence  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  believe  there  is  a  trust  in 
America,  do  you? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  think  there  are  some  thines  that  they  call  trusts. 

Mr.  Clark.  Each  one  of  them  in  turn  wotud  deny  that  there  was 
a  trust 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh,  no ;  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  know  what  a  trust 
is.  If  anybody  will  define  what  a  trust  is  I  will  be  glad  to  know, 
80  far  as  1  am  concerned. 
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Mr.  CSlabk.  The  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Beed,  of  Maine,  defined  it  as  a 
very  small  number  of  very  rich  men  entirely  surrounded  by  water. 
That  was  his  definition. 

Mr.  Gkx)D7EAB.  Do  you  think  it  was  a  good  definition? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  think  it  was  a  very  good  one.  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  question.  Mr.  Fordney  asked  you  if  you  did  not  enter  into  this 
business  down  in  Louisiana  on  the  implied  promise  of  the  Bepubli- 
can  party  that  they  were  going  to  keep  this  tariff  on,  and  that  it  they 
took  it  off  you  would  feel  like  you  were  being  buncoed,  and  you  said 
"  Yes.'*  Now,  if  the  fellows  out  here  that  voted  the  Bepublican  ticket 
this  fall  on  the  promise,  or  what  they  thought  was  a  promise,  from 
the  Republican  party  to  revise  the  tariff  down,  find  out  that  it  is  not 
^oing  to  be  revised  down,  but  is  goin^  to  be  kept  where  it  is,  th^i 
do  you  not  think  that  they  would  &el  like  they  had  been  buncoed? 

Mr.  OooDYEAR.  I  do  not  think  they  put  that  in  there.  ^I  do  not 
think  they  promised  to  revise  it  down. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  let  us  have  a  joint  debate  on  the  tariff 
question. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  Now,  you  are  losing  money;  all  the  lumbermen,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  statement  they  make,  are  losing  money. 

Mr.  Gkx)DTEAR.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir- 
Mr.  Olark.  If  your  statements  did  not  mean  that,  I  could  not  tell 
heads  or  tails  of  it. 

Mr.  GrOODYEAR.  It  docs  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  it  mean  that  you  want  the  tariff  or  not? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  don't  want  it  put  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  it  to  stay  like  it  is? 

Mr.  OoooTifiAR.  I  think  as  lon^  as  the  protective  principle  prevails 
in  this  country  that  the  protective  tax  tnat  prevails  as  to  lumber  is 
no  more  than  a  reasonable  tax  as  to  that  industry. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  state  that  you  had  a  two-and-a-half  mil- 
lion dollar  plant  down  there  that  you  had  not  been  running  because 
you  could  not  sell  the  lumber? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Could  not  sell  it  at  a  profit 

Mr,  Clark.  Well,  if  you  could  not  sell  it  at  a  profit  yon  could  not 
run  it,  and  you  would  l>e  losing  the  interest  on  the  investment? 

Mr.  (JooDYEAR.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  running  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  runs  or 
not — ^that  is  a  loss. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  loss? 

Mr.  Gk)ODYEAR.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  all  the  other  lumbermen  are  in  the  same  fix  that 
you  are  in,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  Dingley  law  does  not  make 
you  prosperous? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  because  of  general  conditions 
throughout  the  country.  It  is,  perhaps,  because  the  railroads,  for 
instance — ^they  are  very  large  consumers  of  lumber,  and  perhaps  the 
largest  in  the  country  as  a  class,  and  they  have  stopped  buying  any- 
thing. They  did  not  buy  locomotives  or  cars  or  lumber  or  anything 
else;  they  were  not  in  the  market  for  those  things. 

I^.  Clark.  You  simply  shared  in  the  general  depression  of 
business? 
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Mr.  GooDTXAR.  We  did  at  that  time;  yes.  Now  that  there  is  a 
prc^pect  of  better  times 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  truth  about  that  is  that  all  these  lumbermen  that 
came  in  here  and  testified  as  to  this  lumber  have  picked  out  the  worst 
year  in  the  last  eleven  years  to  make  their  case  on;  is  not  that  the 
£actf 

Mr.  GooDTEAR.  I  think  thev  have  had  some  other  pretty  tough  years, 
and  it  is  not  all  that  beautiful  glowing  dream  that  some  people  would 
like  to  have  the  lumber  business  considered.  We  are  not  all  prophets, 
able  to  determine  what  is  coming  to  us  in  the  future,  and  we  have  a 
great  many  things  to  contend  with.  We  in  the  lumber  business  have 
almost  every  element  in  nature  to  contend  with  and  to  overcome  in 
order  to  succeed. 


STATEMEirr  OF  B.  I.  KcCOBMICE,  OF  TACOHA,  WASH.,   WHO 
CLAIHS  THAT  THE  ITTMBEB  INDUSTST  OF  THIS  COTJNTST 

stul  needs  pbotection. 

Fmdat,  November  £0, 1908. 

Mr.  McC!oRMiCK.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee  

The  Chairman.  You  represent  the  Weyerhaeuser  Lumber  Com- 
pany? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  I  was  sent  here  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Lumber 
Manufacturers*  Association.  I  am  connected  also  with  the  Weyer- 
haeuser Timber  Company.  Our  association  represented  the  timber 
and  lumber  manufacturing  interests  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

I  hardly  know  what  to  talk  about 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  subject  has  been  pretty  ex- 
haustively covered,  do  you! 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Quite  exhaustively;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  anything  new  to  offer  we  will  be  glad 
to  hear  it. 

Mr.  McCoRMiGK.  I  think  the  subject  has  been  quite  well  covered. 
I  was  invited  to  come  here.  ^  I  think  the  question  seems  to  be  whether 
the  States  need  the  protective  duty  to  protect  them  against  the  com- 
petition from  the  other  side  of  the  line.  Have  the  labor  conditions 
with  respect  to  the  two  countries  been  presented  by  Mr.  Skinner  or 
anybody  else? 

A  Voice.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  They  have?    All  right 

We  base  our  contention  on  the  difference  in  conditions^  the  differ- 
ence in  values,  and  we  base  our  statement  that  the  tariff  is  necessary 
on  the  fact,  first,  that  the  timber,  the  base  of  the  lumber  proposition, 
costs  us  more  money  on  this  side  of  the  line  than  it  does  on  the  other, 
and  it  is  eminently  proper  that  a  legislative  body  on  this  side  of  the 
line  should  take  up  this  (Question,  for  that  is  a  public  question. 

The  difference  in  conditions  is  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the 
policy  of  the  Government  on  this  side  of  the  line  and  the  policy  of 
the  government  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  This  side  of  the  line, 
the  Government  sells  her  property,  sells  it  to  the  purchaser,  sells  it 
in  fee  simple.  On  the  other  side  of  the  line  the  policy,  as  to  the 
greater  part  of  Hie  country,  and  especially  as  to  the  timber,  is  for 
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the  goyemment  to  retain  the  title  to  the  property  and  lease  it  to  the 
operator,  which  is  the  best  for  the  operator. 

I  think  I  could  say  to-day  that  if  I  nad  no  inrestment  on  either  side 
of  the  line  and  there  was  any  possibility  of  this  Din^ley  tariff  not 
being  maintained,  that  I  would  get  out  of  this  city  as  quick  as  I  oould. 
and  ^  up  there  and  buy  what  stumpage  there  was  on  the  other  side  ot 
ttkb  line  before  somebody  else  got  it ;  b^use  the  policy  of  that  govern- 
ment is  80  liberal  that  it  does  not  require  money,  to  any  extent,  to 
acquire  ioterest  in  timber.  On  the  other  side  of  the  line,  while  you 
have  to  pay  a  nominal  tax  each  year,  it  is  not  as  great  a  tax  as  we  pay 
on  this  side  of  the  line. 

The  government  furnishes  the  capital  on  the  other  side  of  the  line, 
and  you  pay  your  principal  when  you  cut  your  timber,  60  cents  per 
thousand,  any  time  within  twenty-one  years,  while  on  this  side  of  the 
line  you  put  up  all  your  money  and  carry  it  and  pay  your  taxes  on  it, 
and  have  your  investment,  requiring  a  large  amount  of  money. 

I  think  1  would  much  prefer  to  do  business  on  that  side  of  me  line, 
if  that  was  the  only  consideration. 

We  have  our  timber  on  this  side  of  the  line  because  we  like  the 
policy  of  this  Govemnfent,  because  we  were  brought  up  on  it,  and  we 
Know  that  in  many  conditions  it  is  better  for  us,  something  we  oould 
rely  on,  than  to  ^  to  any  foreign  country  and  do  business,  and  I  per- 
sonally like  the  idea  of  owning  the  land,  not  for  its  value,  because 
there  is  not  so  much  value  in  denuded  timber  land,  but  in  this  oounti^ 
wherever  the  lumberman  goes  and  acauires  a  title  to  land,  whether  it 
is  through  preemption,  scrip  land,  tnroufi^h  the  purchase  of  home- 
steads, or  in  any  other  way,  development  ox  the  country  follows;  it  is 
the  individual  property  of  somebody  and  the  lumberman  buys  it  or 
the  citizen  buys  it,  and  from  that  starts  a  home,  and  there  starts  a 
center  for  citizenship  that  is  continued  and  made  permanent,  and  the 
little  red  schoolhouse  follows  the  development  of  the  lumberman, 
under  the  laws  here,  whUe  on  the  other  siae  of  the  line  there  is  noth- 
ing of  diat  kind^  but  it  is  a  waste  that  ^oes  back  to  the  Government 
and  civilization  is  not  extended  and  made  permanent 

As  to  the  wages  paid  on  the  two  sides  oi  the  line,  I  have  not  inves- 
tigated that  question  this  season,  but  heretofore  when  I  have  inves- 
tigated it  I  have  found  the  balance  against  us — that  it  costs  more 
for  wages  on  our  side  of  the  line  than  it  does  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line. 

We  claim  to  employ  Americans  only.  I  ran  for  office  once,  and  I 
came  pretty  near  getting  beaten  because  a  concern  that  I  had  some 
friends  connected  with  over  in  British  Columbia  employed  Japanese 
labor.  They  could  not  do  it  safely  on  our  side  of  the  Ime,  and  they 
do  not  want  to,  but  they  do  do  it  over  there,  and  they  employ  Chin^ 
labor,  and  they  employ  Hindu  labor,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  you 
see  anything  of  that  kind  on  this  side  of  the  line,  and  I  have  never 
seen  anything  except  a  few  Japanese  employed. 

But  m  these  pictures  that  were  shown  here,  I  presume  by  Mr. 
Skinner,  in  one  picture  there  were  shown  the  Hindus  at  rest,  be- 
tween the  times  tney  were  occupied  in  labor,  and  across  the  breasts 
of  some  of  those  veterans  of  the  war  there  were  the  British  medals 
of  valor,  and  those  lumbermen  have  got  to  keep  those  people  there. 
We  send  them  back,  but  these  men  1  refer  to  are  Bntisn  citizens 
and  they  can  not  be  sent  out  of  the  countryi  and  they  are  going 
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to  bt  a  mcnaoe  to  labor  on  that  side  and  a  menace  to  labor  on  this 
side. 

This  is  rather  political  in  its  turn.  I  want  to  saj  to  the  Bepub- 
lican  members  of  this  committee  that  if  the  voters  in  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia, and  W^^^S^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^7  ^^^^  ^^^^  there  would  be 
danger  of  having  free  trade  in  lumber  in  the  event  of  Republican 
success  they  would  have  voted  the  Democratic  ticket.  Bear  that  in 
mind.  I  did  what  I  could,  and  my  friends  did  what  they  could. 
I  am  a  Republican,  and  always  have  been,  and  I  did  it  willingly, 
but  I  woula  not  have  voted  the  ticket  if  it  had  been  committed  to  a 
ticket  of  free  trade. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Do  you  export  any  lumber! 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Where  to? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Australia. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Do  you  export  any  to  British  Columbia? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  British  Columbia?  No,  sir.  That  would  be 
shipped  by  rail. 

Mr.  Hnx.  There  is  a  good  deal  exported  to  British  Columbia 
from  Washington.    But  you  do  export  to  Australia? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hnx.  You  meet  British  Columbia  competition? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Are  you  able  to  meet  it? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  have  been  meeting  it  right  alone  in  Australia? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  We  do  not  do  business  there  all  the  time,  but  we 
do  sell  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Hn^L.  Why  could  not  you  meet  it  just  as  well  in  any  other 
place  in  the  United  States  as  to  meet  it  in  Australia? 

Mr.  McCoRHiCK.  Well,  we  do  not  have  to  keep  a  regular  business 

foing  in  Australia.  We  can  take  an  order  any  time  we  are  out  of 
usiness  elsewhere  and  sell  it  for  a  little  less  than  we  ordinarily  sell 
it  for,  in  order  to  keep  our  mill  running. 

Mr.  Hnx.  But  you  do  meet  in  an  equal  competition  and  in  the 
same  kind  of  product  and  continue  business  right  along,  do  you  not? 

Wt.  McCoRMiCK.  No;  we  shut  down  quite  frequently.  We  have 
shut  down  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Puget  Sound  is  a  large  exporting  point  for  lumber,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Y&s,  sir;  it  is. 

Mr.  Hnx.  The  largest 

Mr.  McCoRMiGK.  Not  the  largest.  Columbia  River  ships  a  very 
large  amount  of  lumber  to  China. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  The  sales  of  lumber  that  you  make  in  Australia  are 
sales  of  your  high  grades,  not  your  low  ^des,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  McCoRBacK.  Yes.  We  do  not  ship  any  low-grade  lumber  to 
the  export  trade. 

Mr.  FoRDNRY.  You  can  come  nearer  competing  with  British  Co- 
lumbia in  the  United  States  on  high  grades  than  you  can  on  your  low 
grades,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Ye&    We  can  compete  anywhere  on  our  high 
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Mr.  FoBDNBT.  That  answers  as  to  Australia.  Yoa  oolj  oompete 
in  Australia  on  high  grades? 

Mr.  McC!oRMiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Your  low  grades  are  what  you  lose  money  on,  and 
it  is  on  low  grades  that  you  want  your  American  market  preserved, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HiLi^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  not  ship  all  kinds  of  lumber 
to  Australia 

Mr.  McCoRHiCK.  No;  we  do  not 

Mr.  Hiu^.  And  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Japan? 

Mr.  McGoRMiCK.  No,  sir.  We  have  not  shipped  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Australia  is  the  principal  market  we  have  shipped  to  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  ship  low-grade  lumber  to  Australia? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  We  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  answers  that  question,  then. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  do  you  mean  by  low  grades;  do  you  mean  mer- 
chantable timber?  I  do  not  suppose  you  ship  mill  culls  to  Aus- 
tralia ;  but  do  you  not  ship  scanllmg  and  6  by  6  and  12  by  12? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  We  snip  timber,  but  I  do  not  call  that  low  grade. 

Mr.  Hill.  Neither  do  I.    Of  course  you  do  not  ship  culls. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  supply  of  timber  in  the  United  States  is  rapidly 
running  short,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  I  have  heard  some  den^r  that  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  your  name  B.  L.  McCormick? 

Mr.  McCormick.  That  is  my  name. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  read  a  paper  on  that  subject  before  the  Missis- 
sippi Lumbermen's  Association,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Mississippi  Valley?    What  date  was  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  exact  date,  but  I  have  it  here  in 
a  printed  document,  a  document  which  was  printed  in  1903.  Is 
that  your  article? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir.    Well,  I  am  older  now  than  I  was  then. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  very  witty,  but  there  is  less  timber  now  in 
the  United  States  than  there  was  then. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  but  my  information  is  better  now* 

Mr.  Clark.  You  recant  this  article,  then? 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  have  not  read  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  know  what  it  is? 

Mr.  McCormick.  In  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Clark  [reading  from  an  article  entitled  ^  The  exhaustion  of 
the  lumber  supply,"  by  R.  L.  McCormick,  president  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Lumbermen's  Association  and  secretary  of  the  Weyerhieuser 
Timber  Company,  published  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Forestry,  Circular  Na  26, 
unaer  date  of  June  11, 1903]. 

Every  man  In  the  lumber  business  to-day  whose  dealings  are  of  sufficient  ex- 
tent to  be  subject  to  influences  beyond  those  of  purely  local  demand  and  supply 
realizes  that  the  lumber  industry  Is  in  many  regions  surrounded  by  a  growing 
scarcity  of  available  timber.  Statistics  point  to  it  Estimates  of  timber  re- 
sources still  remaining  point  to  it  also.  But  the  strongest  proof  Ues  in  tha  con- 
ditions which  already  affect  our  industry. 
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That  is  paragraph  No.  1  of  your  article.    Do  you  recall  that  now? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes;  I  thought  that  was  quite  a  sentence  when  I 
wrote  it 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  understand  that  when  you  wrote  it? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes;  I  did  partially. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  not  learned  very  much  in  five  years,  hare 
you? 

Mr.  McCoRMiGK.  Well,  I  rather  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  read  you  another  sentence  [reading] : 

We  have  reached  the  point  now  when  we  are  unable  to  supply  the  enormous 
demand  for  lumber  which  we  have  fostered.  We  must  look  to  the  production 
of  a  second  crop  upon  lumbered  lands,  or  prepare  to  stop  lumbering  when  the 
first  crop  is  gone.  In  the  old  days  It  was  easy  to  lumber  one  forest  and  then 
turn  to  another.  To-day,  however,  we  can  not  count  upon  new  fields  to  turn  to. 
We  must  make  the  best  of  what  we  have,  and  wherever  It  pays  we  must  lum- 
ber conservatively. 

Do  you  stand  by  that  or  do  you  recant  that? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Well,  I  will  sav  that  my  information  is  better 
than  it  was  when  I  wrote  that  article.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  situation  is  a  little  different,  too,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  To  that  extent,  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  were  making  a  speech  then  and  now  you  are  ask- 
ing us  to  keep  this  tariff. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  I  do  not  think  I  am  doing  much  but  making  a 
speech  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  difference  in  situation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Possibly  so.    That  was  in  1903. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  was  prmted  in  1908.  I  do  not  know  when  you 
made  this  speech. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  It  sounds  like  some  of  my  foolishness. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  preceded  by  a  communication  from  Mr.  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot,  Forester,  as  follows: 

U.  S.  DKPABTM KNT  OF  AOBICXTLTUBB, 

BXTBEATT  OF  FOBESTBT, 

WasMngton,  D.  C,  June  lU  J90S, 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  three  statements  on  forestry, 
which  are  especially  intended  for  lumbermen,  and  to  recommend  their  publica- 
tion In  Circular  No.  25  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry. 
BespectfuUy, 

OiFFOBD  PiNOHOT,  Farester. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Afftioulture. 

Mr.  McCormigb:.  Yes.  One  of  those  articles  was  by  the  President, 
one  by  Mr.  Pinchot,  and  the  third  one  by  myself. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  were  a  reformer  then? 

Mr.  McC!oEMicK.  I  have  reformed  since  then. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  were  a  reformer  then,  in  the  society  of  reformers! 

Mr.  McCoHMiCK.  I  am  not  in  the  society 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  ^ot  out  of  the  society ;  you  have  gone  back 
on  Roosevelt  and  Pinchot  1 

Mr.  McCoHMiCK.  Well,  I  voted  for  another  man  in  the  convention, 
anvhow.    I  am  pretty  wdl  satisfied  with  the  change. 

Mr.  Clask.  Well,  1  want  to  know  this  now.  I  don't  want  to  treat 
you  unfairly,  but  do  you  stand  by  this  flamboyant  article  t  [Laugh- 
ter.] 
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Mr.  McCoRMiGK.  Well,  I  would  have  to  read  it  over  again. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Do  you  want  me  to  read  it? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  I  know  one  thing,  Mr.  Clark.  I  know  that  there 
is  more  timber  standing  in  the  United  States  to-day  than  I  believed 
there  was  at  the  time  I  wrote  that  article. 

Mr.  CuiRK.  I  am  slad  to  hear  it 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  I  use  the  words  "  I  know  ^  instead  of  "  I  bdieve." 
I  know  that  there  is  more  timber  standing  in  the  United  States  to-day 
than  has  been  used  in  the  United  States  since  Chrirtopher  Columbus 
landed  on  our  shores. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  there  is  more  timber  in  the  United  States  now 
than  there  was  then? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes,  sir;  more  than  there  was  at  the  time  the 
Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  has  become  of  all  the  timber  that  was  cut  down 
in  all  the  States  from  Plymouth  Rock  dear  across  to  the  mountains 
and  beyond? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Let  me  make  that  clear.  There  is  more  timber 
standing,  I  say,  than  has  been  cut  in  the  United  States— than  has 
been  removed. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  sort  of  like  Mark  Smith's  tale  that  there  aie 
more  Indians  in  the  United  States  now  than  there^were  when  Co- 
lumbus landed. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  There  are.  There  are  more  Indians  in  the  United 
States  now  than  there  ever  were.  [Laughter.]  I  have  never  been 
on  the  Indian  Committee,  but  I  know  the  subject. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  not  all  red  Indians. 


Z.  W.  WHITEHEAD  BELIEVES  IH  AMEBICAH  MABKET8  FOE 
AMEBICAN  HAJSriTFACTUBEBS,  FBODTTCEES,  AND  LABOBEBS, 
INCLUDINO  LXJHBEB  DIDUSTBY. 

FamAT,  November  «0, 1908. 

Mr.  Whitehead.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  rather  congratulate  myself  and  felicitate  with 
you  that  I  am  here  to>day  in  support  of  a  i)rinciple  and  policy  that 
the  American  people  in  their  sovereign  capacity  at  the  ballot  box  only 
a  few  days  ago  indorsed  with  singular  unanimity  and  by  overwhelm- 
ing majority.  I  refer  to  the  principle  of  American  markets  for 
American  manufacturers,  American  producers,  and  American  labor, 
and,  as  an  American  lumberman,  I  stand  for  that  principle  here  to- 
day foursquare  to  all  comers  against  ^'  the  world,  the  iBesh,  and  i^e 
devil.'* 

There  has  been  a  time  when  it  was  said  that  if  you  had  any  enemy 
you  desired  to  punish  and  didn't  care  to  sandbag  him  on  the  highways 
or  murder  him  under  the  cover  of  darkness,  alT  you  had  to  do  to  get 
even  with  him  was  to  give  him  a  sawmill.  I  am  glad  to  say  thsi,  tor 
one  I  have  outlived  that  day  and  time  and  have  seen  it  come  to  pass 
when  the  sawmill  man,  once  without  credit  or  standing  in  his  oom> 
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mtuiity,  has  rightfully  taken  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  first  and 
foremost  citizens  of  tiie  land.  I  am  here  to  sav  further  that  in  all 
the  walks  of  business  life  there  is  no  man  who  has  contributed  more 
to  the  well-being  of  his  fellow-man  and  upbuilding  of  his  country 
than  the  average  lumberman,  both  with  his  brains  and  money,  his 
Clergy  and  talents.  In  the  Southern  States  I  feel  safe  in  the  state- 
ment that  he  is  possibly  the  star  actor  in  the  world's  great  drama  of 
commerce  and  trade,  and  so  far  as  mv  observation  goes  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  there  is  not  a  cotton  mill,  a  woolen  mill,  an  iron  furnace, 
.or  a  steel  mill,  railroad,  or  factory  of  any  kind,  a  bank,  or  "  sky- 
scraper" in  any  of  our  Southern  States  or  cities  but  what  you 
will  find  on  the  roll  of  stockholders  or  officers  one  or  more,  and 
possibly  half  a  dozen,  of  the  leading  lumbermen  in  that  territory. 
Their  mterests,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  become  so  interwoven 
witii  that  of  the  allied  industries  and  every  other  enterprise  in  the 
South  tiiat  any  lej^slation  or  poliqr  by  the  Federal  Government 
antagonistic  to  their  interests,  or  that  might  embarrass  their  opera- 
tions, would  be  felt  in  every  direction  to  which  the  ramifications  of 
their  business  might  extend. 

For  this  new  order  of  thinss  there  is  a  reason,  and  I  am  here  to 
say  that  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  incidental  protection  afforded 
and  thrown  around  the  industry  by  and  through  the  imposition  of  a 
$2  dut^  on  foreign  lumber  imported  into  this  country,  whereby  the 

Sauperized  products  of  other  countries  and  produced  by  Hindoo, 
apanese,  and  Chinese  labor  have  been  in  part  snut  out  and  American 
markets  held  primarilv  for  our  own  people.  This,  too,  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  this  $2  auty  amounts  only  to  a  12  per  cent  ad  valorem 
tax,  in  comparison  with  a  80  per  cent  tariff  on  iron  and  steel,  82 
per  cent  on  cement,  28  per  cent  on  wool,  40  per  cent  on  earthenware, 
and  60  per  cent  on  builaing  stone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  rule  oi 
right  and  justice  would  demand  that  if  lumber  is  to  be  protected  on 
a  parity  with  iron,  steel,  buildine  stone,  etc.,  instead  of  for  revenue 
omy,  that  the  tariff  on  lumber  £ouId  oe  raised  to  %i  and  not  less 
than  $3  per  thousand,  rather  than  $2,  as  we  now  have  it. 

It  is  therefore  plainly  to  be  seen  that  any  movement,  by  legislation 
or  otherwise,  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  this  great  mdustry 
would  rebound  and  react  against  whole  communities.  From 
communities  these  adverse  conditions  would  extend  to  geographical 
divisions  of  the  country  and  ultimately  cover  the  whole  lana  with 
its  blighting  influence. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  if  there  be 
any  doubts  in  the  minds  of  you  gentlemen  or  anyone  else  as  to  the 
extent  and  full  measure  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  thi^  country  as  the 
direct  and  indirect  result  of  the  operations  of  our  present  tariff  laws 
and  based  upon  the  fundamental  principle  of  protection  to  American 
industries^  you  have  only  to  compare  the  conditions  and  prices  of 
to-day,  witn^  everything  prospering,  every  wheel  turning,  eveiy  saw 
cutting,  with  and  under  the  free-trade  era  of  the  famous  Wilson- 
Gorman  bill,  when  prices  were  at  and  below  the  cost  of  production, 
when  the  fires  were  banked  in  the  factories  and  mills,  and  wage- 
earners  were  walking  about  in  idleness  and  Canadian  manufacturers 
were  supplying  American  markets  with  lumber. 

Having  conausively  demonstrated  something  as  to  the  ramifica- 
tions imd  extent  of  the  operations  of  the  $2  tarm  on  lumber,  you  can 
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not  deny  or  escape  the  concrete  fact  that  any  repeal  or  modification 
of  this  law  would  necessarily  invite  disaster  and  demoralization  not 
only  to  the  Imnber  manufacturer,  and  cripple  his  usefulness  to  every 
community  in  which  he  is  operating,  but  likewise  create  pandemonium 
among  banks,  not  in  one  or  two  isolated  cases  but  all  over  the  coan- 
try,  beget  a  feeling  of  distrust  between  man  and  man,  besides  brixi^- 
ing  down  uncertam  disasters  upon  the  farmers,  the  merchants,  tne 
manufacturers,  laborers,  and  all.  Banks,  I  dare  say,  all  over  this 
broad  land  of  ours  are  carrying  at  this  time  possibly  as  much  lumber 
and  timber  paper  as  any  otner  class  of  indebtedness,  and  who  knows,. 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  what  the  repeal  or  modification  of  this  $2  duty 
wouldn't  at  this  time  start  a  ball  in  motion  that  might  end  in  such 
a  loss  of  confidence  between  man  and  man,  and  the  stability  of  the 
industry  as  well,  as  might  repeat  the  panic  through  which  the  country 
has  just  passed  and  from  which  we  are  now  emerging:?  Indeed,  sir, 
these  are  questions  that  force  themselves  to  the  front,  and,  like 
Banquo's  ghost,  will  not  down  at  anv  man's  bidding.  As  sentinels 
upon  the  watchtower,  you  must  then  be  the  judges  and  guardians  of 
our  interests  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Ever  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  "  homy-handed  son  of  toil," 
methinks  I  hear  some  one  say,  "  But  where  does  the  farmer  come  in 
for  a  share  of  this  prosperity  1"  Indulge  me  for  a  moment  and  I  will 
tell  you.  Throughout  the  South  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
farmers  in  the  rural  districts  owning  small  tracts  of  standing  timber 
ranging  in  size  from  100  to  1,000  acres  and  more. 

During  the  period  of  protection  and  prosperity,  which  alwa^ 
travel  hand  in  hand  together,  the  manufacturer,  as  the  result  of  ms 
ability, to  cut  his  timber  close  and  leave  only  the  tops  of  the  trees  to 
rot  in  the  woods,  having  a  market  in  this  country  tor  his  low-grade 
stocks  as  well  as  his  uppers,  enables  him  to  get  as  much  as  20  per  cent 
additional  raw  material  from  the  same  land,  and  this  in  turn  justifies 
the  mill  man  in  paying  the  present  high  level  of  prices  for  this  stump- 
age  in  the  rural  districts.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  farmer,  the 
merchant,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  banker,  or  whoever  it  may  be 
in  the  outlying  district  shares  equally  with  the  mill  man  in  the  results 
flowing  from  nigh  prices  for  lumber  and  the  benefits  a  protective  tariff 
measures  out  with  an  impartial  hand  to  the  manufacturers  and  land- 
owner alike.  At  the  same  time  the  timber-land  owner  must  of  neces- 
sity share  and  share  alike  with  the  manufacturer  in  whatever  depre- 
ciation that  may  be  brought  about  in  the  value  of  the  manufactured 
product  in  proportion  as  the  profit  is  reduced  by  free  competition 
with  low-pnced  lumber  from  Canada  and  other  foreign  countries  by 
Hindu,  Japanese,  and  Chinese  labor,  which  we  all  know  can  live  on 
half  what  the  average  American  must  have.  Therefore  the  present 
high  standard  of  stumpage  values  is  the  legitimate  child  of  the  exist- 
ing tariff  on  lumber,  which  I  make  bold  to  say  has  done  more  to 
enrich  the  farms  and  country  people  than  all  other  agencies  combined. 
Is  there  any  objection  to  that?  Hardly;  and  while  I  can  only  speak 
ex  cathedra  for  the  South,  I  do  know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge 
that  many  of  the  class  just  referred  to  have  sol&  me  standing  timber 
on  their  lands  during  the  past  few  years  for  as  much  as  two  and  three 
times  as  much  as  the  land,  timber,  and  all  originally  cost  them. 

In  this  way  what  had  been  carried  year  after  year  as  a  dead  asset, 
yielding  no  one  anything  in  return,  had  now,  under  the  operation  of  our 
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present  tariff  laws,  been  converted  into  dollars  and  cents.  With  the 
outcome  of  these  tangible  results  materializing  into  cash,  farmers, 
merdbants,  and  others  were  in  many  cases  enabl^  thereby  to  lift  from 
their  homes  and  plantations  mortgages  that  had  been  hanging  over 
their  heads  like  a  pall  for  years,  tiie  interest  on  which  had  "  kept 
their  nose  to  the  mmdstone  ^  in  season  and  out,  sapping  their  vitals. 
Lifting  these  nightmares  from  their  own  '^  vine  and  ng  tree  "  and 
removmg  the  specter  of  the  mortgagee's  possibility  of  foreclo 


removmg  the  specter  of  the  mortgagee's  possibility  oi  foreclosure 
under  the  red  flag  of  distress,  has  maob  these  people  orea the  in  many 
cases  for  the  first  time  in  a  lifetime  an  air  of  mdependence  and  free- 
dom, emancipating  themselves  from  a  yoke  of  bondage  that  bordered 
closely  onto  slavery,  do  a  better  part  by  their  children  and  household 
in  the  way  of  education  and  other  social  advantages,  thereby  giving 
to  the  world  a  higher  standard  of  citizenship  and  womanhood.  Could 
more  be  said  of  any  policy,  gentlemen?    I  nardly  think  so. 

With  the  country  people,  then,  sharing  equally  with  the  manufac- 
turers in  the  present  high  level  of  stumpage  values,  employees  of  the 
mills  regularly  employed  at  good  wages,  the  distribution  of  profits  is 
mutual  and  general.  The  banker  and  capitalist  find  ready  customers 
for  their  money,  the  merchant  buyers  for  his  goods  and  wares,  the 
farmer  good  prices  for  his  produce,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  Remove 
or  repeal  the  $2  duty  and  foreign  interests  come  in  and  monopolize 
American  markets.  As  a  result,  the  foreign  wage-earner  and  em- 
plovee  is  paid  the  salary  and  given  employment  while  the  American 
wa&s  about  in  idleness.  This  results  m  many  of  our  mills  and  fac- 
tories closing  down  or  running  half  time.  ^  Fewer  men,  accordingly, 
find  employment,  and  those  who  do  are  given  it  at  reduced  prices. 
Their  earning  capacity  is  proportionately  reduced,  their  usefulness  to 
themselves  and  tneir  families  crippled,  and  the  farmer  in  turn  sells 
less  of  the  product  of  the  soil,  and  what  he  does  sell  is  sold  at  reduced 
prices. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  profits  are  reduced  to  the  minimum 
on  all  sides  and  from  all  sources  by  the  repeal  of  this  tariff,  wliile 
capital,  like  the  proverbial  Arab,  quietly  folds  its  tent  and  ^'  steals 
away  to  places  new  and  pastures  green."  Naturally  the  volume  of 
freight  for  transportation  shrinks,  and  out  goes  another  army  of 
employees,  with  no  earning  capacity  and  a  r^uction  in  the  pay  of 
those  who  find  work.  Banked  fires  and  idle  machinery  stand  out 
solitary  and  alone  as  mute  sentinels  over  the  folly  of  the  professional 
politician,  who  is  furnishing  employment  for  the  foreigner,  while  the 
American  laborer  is  wearing  out  the  seat  of  his  breeches  waiting  for 
the  time  to  come  whei^  he  can  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  for  $10  that  he 
now  has  to  pay  $12.^0  for,  and  $2  for  a  hat  that  he  now  has  to  pay 
$2.50  for^  the  difference  being  that  under  a  protective  tariff  he  has  the 
$12.50  with  which  to  pay  for  the  suit  and  $2.50  with  which  to  pay  for 
the  hat,  while  under  free  trade  he  has  neither  or  any  visible  means 
of  making  it 

In  a  moment  of  desperation  some  one  not  acquainted  with  the 
facts  takes  the  position  that  Canadian  lumber  is  no  competitor 
for  southern  pine.  No  one  familiar  with  the  constituent  elements 
of  these  woods  would  dare  make  that  statement  before  an  intelligent 
audience.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  been  bom  and  raised  in 
the  piney  woods  of  North  Carolina,  and  while  Canadian  pine  is  not 
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of  the  same  TmrifitT  as  long-leaf  southern  ]^ow  pine,  it  is  siniilar  in 
manj  respects  to  the  short-leaf  pine  of  the  South,  and  may  justly  be 
classed  among  the  same  family.  Now,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
short-leaf  pine  has  been  substituted  in  man^  instances  for  lon^-leaf 
yellow  pine,  as  well  as  white  pine,  and  as  time  wears  along  will  be 
substituted  for  as  many  more,  and  just  as  short-leaf  pine  in  the 
South  has  been  substituted  for  long-leaf  pine  and  lone-leaf  pine  for 
short  leaf,  just  so  will  Canadian  pine  be  substitutea  for  southern 
pine  as  soon  as  the  tariff  is  removea  and  American  gates  are  opened 
tree  to  Canadian  manufacturers.  This  is  as  certain  as  water  seeks  its 
level,  and  by  reason  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  Canadian  forests 
to  the  eastern  territory  it  stands  to  reason  that  with  the  $2  duty 
removed  and  a  lower  rate  of  freight  than  we  enjoy  from  the  South 
to  eastern  cities,  that  the  Canadian  manufacturers  will  monopolize 
the  best  markets  in  this  country  for  southern  pine,  if  that  duty 
should  be  taken  off. 

Some  one  has  said  we  are  shipping  southern  pine  away  up  into  the 
Lake  States — ^Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Michi|^n,  Iowa,  and  other  points 
in  the  extreme  Northwest-^all  of  which  is  true,  and  we  are  aole  to 
find  a  market  there  for  this  great  southern  product  chiefly  because 
of  the  practice  of  the  American  principle  of  protection  to  American 
industries,  holding  the  markets  even  in  those  distant  States,  almost 
bordering  on  the  Canadian  line,  for  American  manufacturers  and 
shippers.  And  why  not?  We  of  the  South  buy  much  of  our  machinery, 
lumber  and  logging  equipment^  cereals,  etc,  from  all  that  territory, 
and  why  not  our  northwestern  mends  buy  their  lumber  of  us?  So  far 
as  the  legitimate  American  manufacturer  is  concemedj  he  is  in  favor 
of  it,  but  when  you  come  across  some  fellow  who  is  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interested  in  Canadian  timber  you  will  find  him  singing  an 
entirely  different  tune.  That  being  true,  the  question  resolves  itself 
into  this— whether  an  American  Congress  will  legislate  in  favor  of 
American  manufacturers  and  against  outsiders  or  in  favor  of  out- 
siders and  a^inst  American  manufacturers.  That's  the  issue,  and 
you  can't  evade  it. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Yellow  Pine  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation of  tne  South,  we  have  shipped  already  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year  from  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Loui- 
siana, Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amount 
shipped  from  the  South  Atlantic  States,  covering  the  two  Virginias, 
Maryland,  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  89,626,778  feet 
of  southern  pine  into  Michigan,  184,351,584  feet  into  Illinois,  25,334,- 
689  feet  into  Wisconsin,  and  91,990,281  feet  into  Iowa.  With  the 
repeal  of  the  $2  tariff  this  territory  would  be  largely,  if  not  wholly, 
supplied  from  Canada.  If  you  would  let  down  the  bars  and  open 
wide  the  gates  of  the  United  States  to  Canada,  Mexico,  Australia. 
British  Columbia,  Vancouver,  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  other  coun* 
tries  where  the  price  of  stumps^  ranges  far  below  that  in  this  coun- 
try, you  wouldn't  be  long  findmg  out  where  the  American  market 
will  go. 

From  the  figures  at  hand  the  South  produces  on  an  average  about 
18,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber  annuallv,  or  in  round  numbers  prac- 
tically one-half  of  all  the  lumber  proauced  in  the  United  States.  It 
iF  estimated  by  experts  that  we  have  possibly  250,000,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  standing  on  the  stump  in  the  South  to-day.    Having  shown 
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that  under  a  protective  tariff  there  is  a  profit  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  lumber  for  our  people  of  approximately  $3.50  per  thousand  feet, 
$2.50  of  which  would  be  lost  by  the  repeal  of  the  tariff,  and  the  un* 
certainty  in  prices  that  our  manufacturers  would  haye  to  indulge  in 
to  capture  the  business  would  amoimt  to  another  $1.50  to  $2,  so  that 
the  South  would  lose  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  just  $63,000,000  an- 
nually, thereby  entailing  still  greater  loss,  for  striking  down  the  lum- 
ber business  would  undermine  the  foundation  of  other  industries  and 
ultimately  carry  aU  down  together;  or,  on  the  present  Yolimie  of 
6tumpage  standmfi[,  by  the  time  it  is  cut  up  we  would  hare  lost  the 
stupendous  sum  of  $882,000,000.  This  much,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
shrmkage  in  other  lines,  which  will  easily  aggregate  ten  to  twenty 
times  as  much. 

Now,  the  next  qjuestion  forcing  itself  to  the  front  is  by  whom  this 
loss  of  so  many  millions  of  dollars  in  the  South  be  sustained— hv  the 
mill  men  altogether?  Not  a  bit  of  it,  but  by  the  farmer  as  well,  the 
merchants,  lawyer,  doctors,  bankers,  and  others  in  the  tural  districts, 
villages,  and  towns  throuj^hout  the  land,  as  we  showed  above,  owning 
parcels  of  stumpage  rangmg  from  100  to  1,000  acres.  But  the  dam- 
a^  d(me  by  the  removal  of  me  $2  duty  on  lumber  wouldn't  stop  here. 
Similar  losses  would  have  to  be  sustained  by  iron,  steel,  tin,  coal,  wool, 
cotton,  hides,  and  other  lines  of  manufacture,  besides  hundreds  oi 
other  things  needless  to  mention  here.  Such  losses  would  aggregate 
figures  so  appaUing  and  far-reaching  as  to  paralyze  trade  and  com- 
merce in  every  avenue  of  business  and  arrest  the  wonderful  progress 
of  industrial  development  now  going  on  throughout  the  land,  reduc- 
ing the  earning  capacity  of  every  wage-earner  m  the  land,  curtailing 
the  volume  of  freight  moving  over  railroads,  etc.  At  the  same  time 
there  would  be  a  curtailed  demand  for  everything  made  or  manufac- 
tured in  this  country,  as  well  as  the  products  of  the  farm,  the  field,  the 
vineyard,  and  the  forest  This  would  necessarily  cairv  with  it  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  employees  and  the  wholesale  discharge 
of  men  not  only  in  the  railroad  service,  but  in  factories,  mills,  mines, 
banks,  and  every  other  occupation,  and  correspondingly  lessen  the 
purchasing  power  of  another  element  of  buyers  whose  consumptive 
capacity  is  enormous  each  year. 

in  conclusion,  I  would  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are  those 
who  also  contend  that  the  repeal  of  the  present  $2  tariff  would  pro- 
long the  life  of  our  timber  supply  and  thereby  conserve  American 
forests.  A  bigger  mistake  could  hardly  be  arrived  at.  With  the 
tariff  repealed  or  modified,  so  much  timber  would  be  left  in  the  woods 
for  the  want  of  a  market  for  our  low-crade  lumber  that  the  manu- 
facturer would  have  to  cut  up  practically  20  per  cent  more  acream 
to  get  the  usual  stumpage  each  vear  that  the  life  of  our  forests  would 
be  actually  cut  short  from  one- fourth  to  one-fifth. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  facts,  then,  gentlemen,  I  for  one  draw  the 
line  at  opening  our  gates  to  the  free  importation  of  foreign  lumber 
to  the  United  States  in  open  competition  with  our  own  people.  I 
stand  for  this  doctrine  ana  principle  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been 
this  policy  that  has  built  up  and  made  the  United  States  the  leader 
in  that  grand  galaxy  of  nations  inhabiting  the  earth.  It  has  been 
this  policy  that  has  built  up  a  home  market  and  furnished  ready  em- 
ployment for  every  willing  hand  and  vouchsafed  a  maximum  earning 
capacity  for  every  wage-earner  in  America.    It  has  been  this  policy 
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that  hu  multiplied  our  manufacturinff  industries  in  every  State 
throughout  the  Union,  and  dotted  the  hulsides  and  plateaus  of  Dixie 
with  mills,  factories,  mines,  and  manufacturing  industries  of  every 
name  and  kind.  It  has  been  this  policy  that  has  enabled  the  lumber- 
man to  bear  aloft  the  torch  of  civilization  and  plant  the  seeds  of 
progress  and  development  in  the  dark  comers  of  wild  woods  and 
rurd  districts,  exploring  forests,  stream,  and  jungles,  perchance  fac- 
ing sickness  or  death  on  the  one  hand  and  isolation  from  home, 
family,  and  comforts  on  the  other,  thereby  stimulating  thrift  and 
industry  amon^  a  people  who  might  otherwise  have  become  laggards, 
and  transformmg  a  howling  wilderness  into  fields  of  growing  com, 
wheat,  rve,  oats,  oarley,  orchards,  and  vineyards,  as  well  as  thriving 
towns  of  commerce  and  trade,  and  lifting  the  standard  of  American 
citizen^ip  to  higher  ideals. 

It  has  been  this  policy  that  has  contributed  largely  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  banks  and  other  corporate  wealth  in  all  parts 
of  the  countrv  and  thereby  furnished  a  working  capital  for  the  oevel- 
opment  of  other  resources  and  the  upbuilding  of  our  industries,  for  it 
would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  find  a  bank  or  any  other  manuractur- 
ing  enterprise  in  any  country  without  a  lumberman  beinff  on  its 
directory  or  one  of  its  principal  stockholders  and  officers.  It  has  been 
this  pohcy  that  has  builded  so  many  cotton,  iron,  and  steel  mills  all 
over  the  land,  under  the  shadows  of  which  have  been  reared  churches 
and  schoolhouses  where  religion  and  education  had  hitherto  been 
oftentimes  unknown  before.  It  has  beeoi  this  policy  that  has  laid 
the  foundation  and  oftener  than  otherwise  driven  the  first  spike  in 
lumber  roads  that  subsequently  developed  into  important  divisions 
of  ^reat  trunk-line  systems.  It  has  been  this  policy  that  has  attracted 
capital  into  our  midst  and  thereby  made  possible  me  accomplishment 
of  things  otherwise  impossible.  It  has  been  this  policy  that  has  re- 
vived and  imparted  new  life  into  waning  industries,  restored  lost  con- 
fidence between  man  and  man,  and  inspired  fresh  followers  in  every 
great  movement  for  the  upbuilding  of  our  countrv^  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  resources,  without  regard  to  geographical  divisions.  It 
has  been  this  policy  that  has  beckoned  the  capitalist  and  builder  up- 
ward and  onward  in  the  march  of  progress  and  development,  proven 
the  sheet-anchor  of  his  safety  for  investments  and  a  guaranty  of  legiti- 
mate returns  on  his  money.  It  has  been  this  policy  that  has  brought 
order  out  of  chaos  and  prosperity  out  of  adversity,  peace  and  plenty 
to  the  hearthstone  of  the  hovel  as  well  as  the  fireside  of  the  palace. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  this  policy  that  has  made  "  two  blades  or  grass 
grow  where  only  one  ffrew  before,"  caused  our  land  to  blossom  and 
bloom  like  a  rose  and  "  flourish  like  the  green  bay  tree,''  and,  I  may 
add  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  every  time  we  have  departed 
from  this  policy  and  wandered  after  strange  gods  it  has  only  oeen  a 
case  of  history  repeating  itself,  and  we  have  accordingly  repented  of 
of  our  folly  in  "  sackcloth  and  ashes." 
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STATEMENT  OP  CAPT.  H.  H.  TIFT,  OP  TIPTON,  OA.,  IN  ADVOCAOT 
OP  BETENTION  OP  PRESENT  DUTIES  ON  LTTMBEB. 

Fridat,  November  SOj  1908. 

Mr.  Chftirman  and  ^ntlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
I  represent  the  Georgia-Florida  Sawmill  Association,  the  member- 
ship of  which  is  composed  of  sawmill  men  in  the  States  of  Georgia 
ana  Florida;  about  175  mills  represented  in  that  association. 

I  am  also  a  manufacturer  of  yellow-Dine  lumber,  both  in  t^e  State 
of  Georgia  and  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

I  wish  to  state  very  briefly  some  of  the  reasons  that  appeal  to  the 
G^rgia-Florida  lumoer  men  why  the  tariff  on  lumber  should  be 
maintained  under  the  present  schedule. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  production  of  lumber  in  Georgia  is  about 
800,000,000  feet  The  production  of  lumber  in  Florida  is  about  the 
same  amount.  I  think  the  lumber  industry  in  Georgia  ranks  second, 
agriculture  only  employing  more  men  and  haying  more  money 
inyested  in  it  than  the  luim)er  industry. 

In  1907  there  were  about  1,000  sawmills  in  operation  in  the  State 
of  Georgia,  and  perhaps  700  in  operation  in  tne  State  of  Florida. 
Since  the  panic  a  great  many  of  those  mills  haye  sone  out  of  business 
and  the  number  of  mills  in  operation  is  considerably  less  now. 

I  want  to  say,  as  to  the  question  of  tariff  affecting  our  lumber 
in  Georgia  and  Florida,  that  the  problem  in  our  mills — and  it  is  a 
problem  confronting  all  the  sawmills  the  world  oyer,  perhaps — ^is 
to  find  a  market  for  our  low-grade  lumber. 

Bight  here  I  want  to  refer  to  the  question  of  the  conseryation  of 
the  forests.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  oonserye  our  forests  in 
the  States  of  Gteorffia  and  Florida,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  find  markets 
80  we  can  utilize  the  whole  product  of  our  forests. 

As  you  gentlemen  are  no  doubt  aware,  our  forests  are  boxed  for 
turi)entine,  and  the  turpentine  industry  coyers  practically  the  whole 
territory  of  southern  Geor^a  and  Florida.  The  lumber  is  there 
boxed,  or  will  be  boxed  as  tne  turpentine  men  reach  it.  That  brings 
about  a  condition  which  makes  it  a  necessity  that  that  timber  should 
be  cut  by  the  lumber  men  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  because, 
as  I  presume  jou  gentlemen  know,  it  is  the  custom  down  in  that 
country — and  it  is  a  custom  which  we  are  trying  to  stop — ^that  the 
farmers  and  people  who  own  cattle  bum  the  woods  off  eyery  spring. 
They  think  that  is  just  as  necessary  as  to  plant  the  crops.  The  result 
is  that  fires  go  through  and  destroy  an  immense  amount  of  timber 
eyery  season.   That  is  a  condition  tliat  exists  there. 

Now,  to  come  to  the  problem  where  we  would  be  affected  by  the 
abolition  of  the  tariff,  as  I  stated,  we  are  trying  to  find  a  market  for 
our  low-grade  lumber.  We  are  trying  to  get  eyerything  we  can 
out  of  our  timber,  and  the  effect  of  the  remoyal  of  the  tariflTwould  be 
to  bring  us  in  competition  with  the  low-grade  lumber  of  Canada,  as 
well  as  the  other  forest  countries — British  Columbia,  Mexico,  Noya 
Scotia,  and  possibly  British  Honduras. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  there  was  eyer  a  stick  of  lumber  shipped 
into  Georgia? 

Mr.  TiR.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  think  so— 
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Mr.  Clask.  How  would  it  bring  you  in  competition  with  them, 
then? 

Mr.  Tift.  Simply  because  the  market  for  our  timber  is  not  in 
Georgia. 

Mr.  CiiAXK.  Part  of  it  is  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  Tift.  Only  a  small  portion  of  our  lumber  is  sold  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  ship  in  lumber  from  the  outside  that  you 
use  in  Georgia? 

Mr.  Tift.  No;  but  we  ship  our  Georgia  lumber  into  markets  north 
of  the  Ohio  River,  into  New  England.  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  West  Virginia,  and  all  tnrough  that  territory. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  they  bum  those  woods  off  for? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  they  do  it  because  their  daddies  have  done  it; 
they  do  it  so  as  to  get  early  range  for  the  cattle.  At  least  that  is 
what  they  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  it  hurt  the  trees  to  bum  the  woods  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes;  it  does. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  the  fire  bum  the  trees? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes;  there  are  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  burned  up 
tYery  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mostlv  dead  trees? 

Mr.  Tiff.  Not  only  dead  tree&  It  kills  the  trees  with  leaves  on 
them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  any  grass  like  timothy  or  clover  that  you 
do  not  have  to  sow  every  year — ^perennial  grasses? 

Mr.  Tift.  We  have  the  Georgia  wire  grass. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  good  pasture  grass? 

Mr.  Tift.  It  is  pretty  fair  pasture  grass;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  what  they  bum  that  on  for? 

Mr.  Tift.  They  bum  the  woods  off  so  as  to  bring  that  grass  up  a 
little  earlier. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  follow  the  same  plan  they  used  to  follow  on  the 
prairies? 

Mr.  Tift.  We  lumbermen  do  not;  it  is  the  farmers,  the  country 
people,  that  do  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  do  not  bum  anybody's  trees  except  their  own,  do 
they? 

Mr.  Tift.  They  bum  that  whole  country,  and  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers could  not  stop  it,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  FoRDKET.  Tne  timber  bums  more  rapidly  after  being  turpen- 
tined, does  it  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir.  Those  fires  do  not  injure  virgin  timber  very 
much,  but  they  bum  a  considerable  portion  of  all  the  timber  that  is 
boxed. 

The  Chairman.  After  it  is  turpentined  you  use  it  for  lumber! 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  got  an  advantage  by  reason  of  using 
the  turpentine  as  a  bv-product. 

Mr.  Tift.  The  lumbermen  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  it  out  K)r  amusement? 

Mr.  Tift.  No;  we  take  the  timber  after  the  turpentine  men  get 
through  with  it 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  you  want  to  find  an  outlet  for  your  low  grades 
of  lumber? 
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Mr.  Tnr.  Yes,  At. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Your  market  is  largely  Sound  ports,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Tut.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hnx.  And  you  ship  by  water  f 

Mr.  Tut.  Yes,  sir.  That  brings  out  one  feature  of  our  business 
that  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HnuL.  One  moment  before  you  go  into  that.  I  would  like  to 
inquire  what  you  sold  common  roofers  for  last  year? 

if r.  Tut.  We  have  not  a  roofer  grade. 

Mr.  HcLL.  It  is  about  the  lowest  there  is,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Tut.  It  is  equivalent  to  our  No.  2 — -- 

Mr.  HiiiL.  Coarse  common.  In  1907,  what  was  the  price,  delivered 
in  Sound  ports? 

Mr.  Tot.  A  grade  equivalent  to  roofers — ^we  do  not  ship  a  roofer 
grade 

Mr.  Hn,T„  Did  ]^ou  not  get  from  $18  to  $20  a  thousand  for  itf 

Mr.  Tut.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  what  thej  paid  up  there. 

Mr.  Tut.  At  what  point,  siri 

Mr.  Hill.  How  low  did  you  sell  that  twelve  years  ago  or  fifteen 
years  ago? 

The  Chairman.  Which  one? 

Mr.  Hill.  The  same  grade. 

Mr.  Tut.  I  hardly  Imow  what  to  say  as  to  roofer  grade,  because 
that  is  not  a  grade  in  yellow  pine.  I  understand  it  is  equivalent  to 
our  No.  2  common  grade. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Very  coarse,  knotty  boards. 

Mr.  Tot.  Eight  inches  and  upward? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  and  tonmed  and  grooved. 

Mr.  Tift.  The  price  of  that  kind  to-day  is  $10.    Last  year- 
Mr.  Hill.  What  do  you  mean;  delivered  at  Sound  ports? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  am  speamng  f.  o.  b.,  mill  prices. 

Mr.  Hill*  What  do  jou  pay  Sound  ports? 

Mr.  Tift.  My  mill  is  a  railroad  mill,  180  miles  from  Brunswick, 
Our  rate  is  $1  a  thousand.  The  average  freight  rate  to  New  York 
will  be  from  $5  to  $6.50,  depending  on  conditions.  The  rates  now, 
for  the  last  year,  I  think,  run  from  $1.50  to  $5.  It  goes  up  as  high 
as  $7  some  seasons. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  make  it  about  $20  delivered.  What  did 
you  sell  them  at  twenty  years  ago? 

Mr.  Tift.  About  twenty  years  ago  we  did  not  make  any. 

Mr.  Hill.  Oh,  yes;  I  iJought  them  myself. 

Mr.  Tot.  You  mean  in  the  yellow-pine  district? 

Mr.  Hill.  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Tut.  Eoofers  is  particularly  a  North  Carolina  product  Our 
yellow  pine  goes  into  a  different  working  lumber.  We  are  just  now 
Deginning  to  make  some  roofers  in  yellow  pine.  We  resard  it  as 
No.  2  common — No.  2  common,  or  roofing  boards.  Under  me  present 
market  they  are  worth  $10.  A  year  ago  the  same  grade  of  lumber 
would  have  brought  about  $5  more. 

Mr.  Hnx.  That  would  make  it  about  $28  delivered  up  there! 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  'BTttj..  You  do  not  sell  it  as  low  as  $12  delivered  up  there? 
^  The  Chatbkaw.  He  said  ten,  I  think. 
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Mr.  Hill.  No;  I  mean  mill  price. 

Mr.  Tut.  I  never  shipped  any  there  myself.  I  could  not  say  oa  my 
own  knowledge. 

Speaking  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  getting  all  of  the  output 
from  a  given  body  of  lumber,  perhaps  if  I  give  you  an  experience  it 
will  illustrate  the  point  I  want  to  make. 

I  commenced  sawing  lumber  in  Tifton  in  1872.  That  was  before  we 
had  dry  kilns  or  planmg  mills.  We  simply  manufactured  then  prac- 
tically hard  lumber.  Everything  that  did  not  make  hard  lumber  was 
left  in  the  woods.  We  would  cut  down  our  trees  and  leave  the  tops, 
and  the  stumps,  and  our  average  output  in  1872  was  from  2,000  to 
2,500  feet.  Smce  that  time  we  have  put  in  dry  kilns,  planing  mills, 
shingle  mills,  and  lath  mills,  and  have  endeavored  in  every  possible 
way  to  extend  our  market  to  increase  our  product  from  our  timber. 
The  same  timber  that  was  cutting  2,000  feet  to  2,500  feet  to  the  acre  in 
1872  will  cut  now  with  the  market  we  have  about  10,000  feet  to  the 
acre.   That  is  the  point  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention 

Mr.  Randell.  There  are  immense  forests  and  all  sorts  of  timber  in 
Mexico  that  would  compete  with  your  southern  timber  if  the  tariff 
were  removed? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes.    I  think  there  is  no  question  of  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  they  are  very  easily  accessible  to  the  East  and 
that  lumber  can  be  delivered  at  Gulf  ports  and  Atlantic  ports! 

Mr.  Tift.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  situation,  except  that 
I  understand  that  there  are  large  bodies  of  good  pine  timber  in 
Mexico,  and  I  presume  it  is  available  to  the  ports.  I  am  also  ad- 
vised  

Mr.  Randell.  And  that  could  reach  the  Gulf  ports  and  Atlantic 
ports  and  compete  with  the  southern  lumber,  and  of  course  that 
could  reach  the  ports  thev  have  in  Texas  and  be  available  for  build- 
ing material  all  through  the  western  territory,  all  through  the 
western  prairie  country,  could  it  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir.  And  that  timber  could  also  be  sbipped  in 
foreign  bottoms  to  eastern  markets  at  a  freight  rate  very  little  above 
the  freight  rate  that  prevails  as  to  coastwise  vessels. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  as  to  delivering  our  shipments  from  Georgia 
and  Florida  ports  into^  New  York.  Those  shipments  employ  a  very 
large  number  of  American  coasting  vessels;  not  only  employ  a  large 
number  of  coasting  sailing  vessels,  but  furnish  a  very  large  amount 
of  freight  to  coastwise  steamers. 

Now,  if  that  volume  of  business  is  to  be  turned  over  to  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia  and  Mexico  that  volume  of  lumber  would  be  moved  in 
foreign  bottoms;  so  that  instead  of  serving  our  coastwise  trade,  as 
well  as  increasing  our  merchant  marine,  the  effect  of  transferring  this 
business  from  Georfiia  and  Florida  to  Canada  would  be  to  transfer 
the  carriage  of  this  lumber  from  American  vessels  to  foreign  vessels. 
T  think  that  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  considered  in  that  connec- 
tion. I  think  it  has  been  stated  during  this  meeting  that  the  revenue 
derived  from  Georgia  lumber  is  about  $82000,000.  I  think  it  has 
also  been  stated  that  the  labor  conditions  m  British  Columbia  and 
Canada  were  possibly  about  the  same  as  in  this  country,  and  the  in- 
ference was  that  it  would  cost  as  much  to  make  lumber  in  Canada  as 
it  would  cost  to  make  lumber  in  this  country,  and  that  therefore  we 
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seed  not  fear  the  importation  of  lumber  from  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  British  provinces. 

But  that  brings  me  back  to  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  the 
low-grade  products.  We  are  tiyinff  to  extend  our  markets  in  the  East 
and  m  the  West.  That  product  wiBi  the  tariflf  oflf  would  come  in  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  Canada  into  the  eastern  market  at  New  York,  and 
as  a  business  proposition  it  would  drive  us  out  of  those  marketed  or 
put  us  where  we  could  not  compete.  They  would  get  into  New  York 
on  quicker  time  and  lower  freight. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  You  believe  in  the  general  principle  of  protection 
to  American  industry? 

Mr.  TiPT.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  You  do  not  want  your  industry  taxed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  others^  do  you! 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Therefore  you  want  a  $2  duty  retained  in  order  to 
let  you  compete  in  markets  with  your  neighbor  instead  of  the  Cana- 
dians? 

Mr.  TiPT.  Yes,  sir;  and  not  only  that 

The  Chaibman.  Oh,  answer  the  question.    Do  not  go  on  with  a 


Mr.  Fobdnbt.  The  gentleman  is  trying  to  answer,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied with  his  answer.    Go  ahead  ana  answer. 

Mr.  Tnrr.  I  simply  wish  to  sslj  that  as  a  reason  for  not  wanting 
the  tariff  changed  we  did  not  wish  to  change  the  present  business 
conditions.  If  the  tariff  is  changed  in  any  respect,  we  have  to  adjust 
our  condition&  We  want  to  get  down  to  a  basis  where  we  can  get 
along. 


STATEKEHT  07  T.  D.  LACEY,  07  CHZCAOO,  HI.,  WHO  UBGE8  THAT 
DITTIES  OH  LXJHBEB  BE  NOT  BEDTJCED. 

Fbidat,  November  80, 1908. 

Mr.  Lacbt.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  interested  in  the 
lumber  business  to  an  extent,  but  more  particularly  in  the  land  end 
of  the  business. 

I  heard  a  great  many  questions  asked  to-day  in  reference  to  the 
stumpage  part  of  the  business  and  the  general  timber  industry  of  the 
country,  and  also  as  to  the  tariff  in  relation  to  Canadian  lumber. 

I  have  been  in  this  timber  business  for  about  thirty  years,  in  all 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  States  and  Canada,  and  in  South  and  Central 
America.  So  I  have  given  it  a  pretty  careful  investigation,  both 
as  to  quality  and  quantity,  and  also  with  reference  to  the  tariff  from 
time  to  time,  as  it  has  come  up. 

I  have  been  in  the  southern  lumber  business  since  1890,  in  George- 
town, S.  C.   I  have  been  in  the  short-leaf  pine  and  cypress  business. 

During  the  Wilson  bill  we  lost  monev  on  our  lumber,  on  account 
of  the  low  price  for  low-grade  stock.  The  first  four  years  we  were  in 
business  we  did  not  make  any  money.  Since  then  we  have  made  a  fair 
profit    We  have  paid  a  dividend  of  from  6  to  10  per  cent  a  year. 

But  while  there  has  been  a  moderate  profit  on  the  lumber  manu- 
factured, in  the  same  locality  there  has  oeen  an  increase  of  several 
hundred  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the  stumpage  itself,  and  the  whol^ 
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question  to-day,  in  the  increased  cost  of  lumber,  resolves  itself  down 
to  the  increasea  value  of  stumpage  and  the  increased  vidue  of  labor. 
And  when  I  say  labor  I  mean  not  only  the  labor  that  enters  into  the 
wages  to  our  employees,  but  labor  that  enters  into  the  wheat  and  corn 
and  oats  and  everytiiing  that  the  lumbermen  buy. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  to-day  about  saving  to  the 
farmer,  that  the  price  of  lumber  was  too  high  for  the  farmer.  But 
I  have  not  heard  anyone  say  that  wages  should  be  cut  down.  If  the 
price  of  lumber  is  too  high,  there  is  only  one  way  to  reduce  it,  and 
that  is  to  reduce  wages,  x  ou  can  not  reduce  the  price  of  stumpage, 
because  more  stumpage  is  owned  by  more  people  probably  than  any 
other  industry  in  the  country. 

It  is  the  general  idea  that  the  holdings  are  in  a  few  hands,  but 
that  is  a  very  erroneous  impression.  There  are  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  individual  owners. 

My  business  has  been  in  the  West  for  the  last  twelve  years,  to  con- 
solidate the  homestead  and  the  timber  claims  into  larger  and  m(»« 
compact  bodies,  to  make  them  more  valuable  for  operating  pur- 


The  same  way  in  the  South  and  other  sections  of  the  United  States. 
So  I  am  probably  as  familiar  with  the  holdings  of  timber  land  as 
any  man  m  the  United  States  to-day,  and  I  know  while  there  are 
very  many  large  institutions  and  a  great  many  individuals  holding 
large  bodies  of  timber  there  are  also  a  great  many  holdings  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  which  are  small  holdings — ^a  great  many  indi- 
viduals have  small  holdings. 

If  you  reduce  the  duty  on  lumber,  jou  must  reduce  the  duty  on 
other  things  to  make  wages  lower,  to  bring  the  price  of  lumber  below 
what  it  is.  I  do  not  think  you  will  ever  see  the  price  of  stumpage 
lower  than  it  is.  I  have  been  watching  it.  I  have  been  in  the  busi- 
ness ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  forty  years  ago.  I  knew  something  about 
it  when  I  was  a  boy  in  Pennsylvania,  and  then  I  went  from  ttiere  to 
Michigan,  and  I  know  that  you  could  buy  the  best  lands  there  from 
$2.50  to  $5  an  acre.  From  Michigan  I  went  to  Missouri.  In  Mis- 
souri in  1880  we  bought  timber  land  at  50  cents  an  acre;  in  fact^  it 
sold  as  low  as  80  cents  an  acre. 

Then,  as  the  stumpafi;e  in  Michigan  increased  in  value,  the  lumber 
industry  of  the  South  developed  and  stumpage  value  increased. 
Then,  as  the  stumpage  in  the  South  grew  in  value,  the  coast  timbers 
came  in  the  market  and  the  values  of  stumpage  on  the  coast  advanced. 

Now,  in  Canada,  the  custom  there  is  entirely  different  from  what 
it  is  in  our  country.  The  government  there  leases  the  land  on  from 
five  to  twenty-one  year  leases.  It  is  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder.  A  large  percentage  of  those  government  leases  to-day  are 
owned  by  individuals,  just  the  same  as  the  timber  is  owned  here, 
and  I  have  known  leases  to  sell  as  high  as  $10  per  thousand  for  white 
pine  stumpage. 

Ordinarily,  though,  the  price  of  Canadian  stumpage  ia  very  much 
less  than  our  American  stumpage. 

In  eastern  Canada  the  price  for  labor  is  a  little  less  than  it  is  in 
the  South.  In  portions  of  British  Columbia  it  is  less.  In  other  por- 
tions it  is  higher.  While  in  some  localities  in  Canada  labor  is  prac- 
tically equal  to  the  United  States,  in  other  locdities  it  is  consid- 
erably less.    Particularly  is  that  so  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
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and  Quebec.  That  is  the  section  that  moreparticularly  affects  the 
East  than  any  other  section  of  Canada.  We  get  it  to  New  Eng- 
land in  coinpetition  with  our  low-grade  stock,  and  we  get  it  by  canal 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  Eiver. 

I  am  interested  in  a  sawmill  in  North  Carolina.  We  cut  hemlock, 
spruce,  poplar,  and  some  other  hard  woods.  Our  mill  has  been  shut 
down  tor  the  last  year. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  Quebec  has  shipped  within  sixty  days  S.OOO^OOO 
feet  of  spruce  into  New  York  at  a  lower  price  than  our  Virginia 
friends  could  ship  it  for. 

In  conversation  with  the  various  manufacturers  of  lumber  in 
Canada,  in  discussing  this  tariff  problem,  which  I  did  last  summer — 
I  spent  six  weeks  in  Canada  and  saw  several  lumber  men  while  I 
was  there — ^as  a  rule  they  do  not  want  this  tariff  changed;  they 
would  rather  see  it  as  it  is.  One  reason  is,  it  would  cause  an  unset- 
tling of  the  market.  Another  reason  is,  they  haven't  any  more  lum- 
ber over  there  than  they  want  It  will  not  oe  verv  long  before  that 
portion  of  the  oountiy  will  be  wanting  to  ship  in  lumber  themselves. 
If  you  take  off  this  $2  a  thousand  duty,  they  tell  me  that  they  can 
cut  their  timber  closer  and  ship  that  low-grade  stuff  into  our  mar- 
kets. That  we  all  know.  The  moment  that  is  done  our  manufac- 
turers can  not,  or  will  not,  cut  the  low-grade  stock — ^the  top  log — 
that  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  been  cutting,  and  that  would  be 
left  in  the  woods. 

In  1880,  when  I  first  went  South,  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  and 
those  coast  States,  we  estimated  what  the  value  of  government  land 
was.  It  was  nearly  all  vacant  then,  and  it  was  timber  land.  In  1879  it 
was  offered  at  $1.25  an  acre.  We  located  several  million  acres  for 
northern  lumber  companies.  We  estimated  those  lands  would  cut 
about  6,000  feet  per  acre,  as  they  were  then  cutting  timber.  They 
were  not  going  above  the  first  Imibs;  the  balance  was  left  in  the 
woods  or  burned  up. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  make  money  then! 

Mr.  Lacby.  They  did  not  make  very  much  then. 

The  Chairhan.  They  were  struggling  along? 

Mr.  Lacet.  Yes;  they  were  struggling  along.  The  local  lumber 
men  there  were  mostly  cutting  government  timber,  and  even  then  they 
could  not  make  any  money. 

The  price  began  to  advance  as  stumpage  be^n  to  advance  in  value. 
We  began  to  increase  our  estimates  and  they  began  to  cut  more  to  the 
acre.  It  has  grown  from  6,000  until  to-day  in  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi they  are  cutting  from  12,000  to  15,000  feet  to  the  acre,  or  they 
were  a  year  ago.  At  the  present  time  they  are  not  doing  it  because 
the  general  depression  has  prevented  them  from  making  it  profitable. 
But  with  the  prices  that  prevailed  they  were  able  to  take  out  most  of 
the  tree  and  work  it  up  so  that  it  was  profitable. 

That  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  and  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  conservation  for  the  present  stand  of  timber  that  we  can 
have,  the  proper  maintenance  ofa  price  that  will  warrant  the  taking 
out  of  the  entire  tree  and  making  it  into  some  useful  product,  lumber 
and  building  materials  of  various  kinds,  pulp  wood,  and  many  other 
things  that  it  can  be  worked  into,  when  the  prices  of  commodities 
will  warrant  it 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  we  reduce  the  price  of  our  lumber  we  can  not 
afford  to  work  out  the  full  amount  that  there  is  in  the  woods,  and  the 
length  of  time  that  our  timber  will  last  will  depend  very  largdj  on 
how  we  cut  it. 

We  will  cut  66  or  100  per  o^at,  and  it  will  depend  largely  on  what 
the  price  is  whether  we  cut  two-thirds  of  the  timber  and  leave  the 
other  third  in  the  woods  to  waste,  or  take  out  all  the  available  timber, 
because  the  lumbermen  are  like  the  rest  of  humanity;  they  work  for 
a  profit. 

The  Chaibman.  How  long  prior  to  1907  did  they  cut  this  low-grade 
stuff  and  make  it  up  into  hmiberf 

Mr.  Lagey.  About  ten  years.  It  began  in  the  South;  in  Missouri 
first,  and  then  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  other  ooasft 
States. 

The  Chaiskak.  Did  they  cut  that  and  make  a  pn^t! 

Mr.  Laget.  Not  on  the  low-grade  stuff,  but  there  was  a  price  high 
enough  to  warrant  making  more  of  the  low  grades. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  did  not  make  any  profit  on  low 
grades? 

Mr.  Lacby.  Very  rarely  you  do  on  the  low  grades. 

The  Chairman.  That  gives  you  a  loss? 

Mr.  Laget.  You  dispose  of  your  low-grade  product  so  as  to  help 
out  to  some  extent— you  want  to  get  scHuething  for  it  if  you  can,  to 
make  up  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  did  you  sell  it  fort 

Mr.  Laget.  It  depended  on  what  section  of  the  country  you  dis- 
posed of  it  in 

The  Chairbcan.  Oh,  well,  what  was  the  average  price! 

Mr.  Laget.  It  makes  a  great  difference.  For  instance,  the  average 
price  from  1884  to  1892  was  from  $10  to  $12  a  thousand 

The  CHAmMAN.  How  much  was  the  high-grade  stock  worth  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Laget.  In  Michigan  white  pine  was  up  to  $20  and  $2S  a 
thousand. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  cost  any  more  to  make  the  low-grade  stock 
up  into  lumber? 

Mr.  Laget.  Yes;  because  you  have  more  expense. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  difference? 

Mr.  Laget.  I  could  not  figure  that  out  to  a  nicety.  There  are  more 
logs — some  logs  and  the  tops  simply  knotted — ^it  costs  more  to  saw 
them ;  it  takes  more  time  to  nandle  them.  The  cost  is  more  expensive 
all  the  way  through. 

The  Chairman.  It  didn't  cost  much  morel 

Mr.  Laget.  WeU,  it  cost  about  $1  or  $2  a  thousand  more,  probably. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  were  able  to  make  it  at  a  pn>fit  Of 
course,  last  year  the  price  of  lumber  was  low? 

Mr.  Laget.  Yes ;  it  is  low  now. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  much  demand  for  itt 

Mr.  Laget.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  cut  wages! 

Mr.  Laget.  Somewhat 

The  Chairman.  How  much! 

Mr.  Laget.  Probably  from  5  to  10  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  general  cut  of  wages! 
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Mr.  Lagbt.  I  think  there  has  been;  yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  A  general  cut  in  wages! 

Mr.  Lacet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairhan.  Where! 

Mr.  Laoet.  In  the  South. 

The  Chairmak.  In  the  South! 

Mr.  Lagbt.  Yes,  and  in  the  West 

The  Chairman.  South  and  West  You  know  that  is  a  pretty  largis 
territonr. 

Mr.  Laobt.  You  might  say  all  the  way  from  Richmond,  Va.,  to 
British  CSolumbia  on  the  Pacific  coast 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  cut  in  wages  has  there  been! 

Mr.  Lagbt.  It  would  vary  in  different  localities.  In  our  own  mills 
we  have  cut  wages  from  10  to  15  per  cent  Probably  it  would  not 
average  over  10  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  did  you  cut  your  dividends! 

Mr.  Lacet.  We  have  not  had  any  dividends. 

The  CHAmMAN.  You  mean  in  the  last  year! 

Mr.  Lacet.  We  have  not  had  any  in  the  last  year;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  have  had  any! 

Mr.  Lacet.  Not  in  the  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  years  before — for  ten  years  you  have  had  divi- 
dends, have  you  not! 

Mr.  Laget.  We  had  dividends  for  about  eighteen  years  regularly. 

The  Chairman.  How  much! 

liLr.  Lacet.  We  pay  r^ular  6  per  cent  dividend,  and  occasionally 
we  would  have  a  surplus  and  we  would  put  it  in  timber  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  put  your  surplus  in  the  stumpage! 

Mr.  Lacet.  Yes;  we  nave  acauired  more  stumpage  when  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  took  that  out  of  your  earnings! 

Mr.  Lacet.  Earnings  and  outside  investments. 

The  Chairman.  You  acquired  the  stumpage  independent  of  your 
eaminffi! 

Mr.  Lagbt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  take  that  out  of  the  6  per  cent,  I 
mean! 

Mr.  Laoet.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  took  it  out  of  your  earnings,  and  you  have  as 
much  stumpage  now  as  you  had  ten  years  ago,  have  you! 

Mr.  Lacet.  Yes;  we  nave  more  stumpage  now. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  cut  ofif  a  good  deal  of  what  you  had 
then! 

Mr.  Laoet.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  it! 

Mr.  Lacet.  No;  we  have  some  of  the  holding  we  had  then. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  cut  out  as  much  m  area  as  you  had  ten 
years  ago,  an  equal  amoimt — ^well,  about,  I  don't  want  to  take  too  long, 
if  vou  can  not  answer  it 

Mr.  Lacet.  Yes:  just  about 

Mr.  Clark.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  happens,  the 
stumpage  man  either  holds  to  what  he  has  or  gets  more;  the  stumpage 
always  ffoes  up! 

Mr.  dcET.  It  will  continue  to  go  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  Nothing  on  earth  makes  them  loaet 
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Mr.  Lagey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Everybody  else  may  lose  in  the  lumber  business,  bat 
the  stmnpage  man  makes  his  profit? 

Mr.  Lacet.  Well^  so  far  as  the  manufacturer  of  lumber  is  oon- 
eemed,  I  do  not  thmk  there  is  a  lumberman  in  this  room  that  can 
show  that  he  has  ever  made  much  profit  on  the  strict  manufacture  of 
lumber;  he  has  made  his  money  in  buying  low-priced  stumpage  and 
holding  until  changed  conditions  of  some  kind  advance  it  to  a  manu- 
f acturmg  profit 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  McCormick  &  Co.! 

Mr.  Lacey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  any  dealings  with  them! 

Mr.  Lacey.  No,  sir.  I  have  sold  them  timber  lands.  Mv  busineas 
has  been,  strictly  speaking,  buying  and  selling  timber  lands. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  did  you  sell  mem  timber  lands? 

Mr.  Lacey.  In  1897  and  1898. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  get  for  them? 

Mr.  Lacey.  I  got  from  $10  to  $20  an  acre  for  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  E^w  much  a  thousand  feet? 

Mr.  Lacey.  They  run  from  about  $1  to  $2  stumpage.  In  the 
South 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  wait  a  minute;  I  don't  care  about  the  South. 

Mr.  Lacey.  This  was  in  the  South 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  they  get  for  that  stumpage  to-day? 

Mr.  Lacey.  That  is  worth  from  $1  to  $5  to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  made  a  profit,  then,  of  some  400  or  500  per 
cent  in  that  len^h  of  time? 

Mr.  Lacey.  x  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  nothing  in  the  world,  no  matter  what  happens — 
earthquakes,  or  cyclones,  or  what — ^will  keep  them  from  making  a 
profit;  they  simply  go  on  and  make  their  profit? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Tney  make  their  profit  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then 
it  will  stop,  as  cost  of  lumber  approaches  cost  of  brick,  cem^it,  and 
iron  construction. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  they  not  buy  a  million  and  a 
half  acres  of  land  at  about  $6  an  acre? 

Mr.  Lacey.  I  didnt  know  what  the  exact  figures  were.  At  the 
time  they  were  buying  that  at  $6  an  acre  we  were  buying  land  on  the 
coast  at  about  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Ci^ARK.  Was  there  not  a  great  row  about  that  whole  thing  being 
turned  over  to  the  Weyerhasuser  Company? 

Mr.  Lacey.  I  have  never  heard  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  thev  not  talk  about  investigating  it,  as  a  mattw  of 
fraud? 

Mr.  Lacey.  About  a  million  acres,  I  understand,  belonged  to  the 
Northern  Pacific,  and  they  sold  it  to  Weyerhaeuser. 

Mr.  Clark.  Thev  cot  it  at  $6  or  $7  an  acre,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Ijacey.  Probaoly  somewhere  in  that  neighbornood ;  yes,  sir; 
although  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  they  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  how  much  is  that  land  worth  now? 

Mr.  Lacey.  It  is  worth  probably  an  average  of  $50  an  acre. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  right  steep  profit  in  that  length  of  time,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Laoby.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Laoey,  when  you  come 
down  to  this  stumpage,  they  got  that  land  for  about  15  cents  a  thou- 
sand, did  they  not  f 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  And  they  hold  it  now  and  charge  these  manufacturers 
of  lumber  about  $3  a  thousand? 

Mr.  Lacey.  I  do  not  think  they  are  selling  it  at  $3  a  thousand.  I 
think  it  is  $1.50  to  $2.  They  may  occasionally  sell  some  for  $3  a 
thousand.  Of  course  the  stumpage  thejr  are  selling  to-day  is  stump- 
age  that  is  very  available  to  transportation. 

Mr.  Clabk.  And  yet  they  can  not  afford  to  have  the  tariff  taken  off 
lumber? 

Mr.  Lacey.  It  is  not  the  holder  of  the  stumpage  so  much  as  it  is 
the  manufacturer  of  lumber 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  if  this  $2  tariff  was  taken  off  that  there 
would  be  any  imminent  danger  of  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  and  Mr.  McCor- 
mick  landing  in  the  poorhouse? 

Mr.  Lacey.  No,  sir;  nor  any  other  men  of  means  landing  in  the 
poorhouse — ^that  is,  men  who  have  been  foresighted  enough  to  make 
good  investments  like  that.  So  far  as  the  duty  on  lumoer  is  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  see  how  any  man  can  call  it  a  highlv  protective 
duty  or  that  you  can  call  it  any  more  than  a  revenue  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  buy  any  lumber  for  consumption,  do  you? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes,  I  do;  and  I  buy  some  iron,  and  I  asked  why  the 
price  was  so  hi&;h,  and  the  carpenter  told  me — - 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute.  Whenever  you  commence  that  busi- 
ness you  are  precipitating  a  row  over  among  those  gentlemen  at  the 
otiier  end  of  the  table. 

Mr.  Lacey.  I  can  not  help  that    Pig  iron  or  coal  to-day 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  it  strike  your  mind,  you  bein^  a  fair-minded, 
philanthropic  American  citizen,  that  it  would  be  lair  to  cut  these 
tariffs  down  e<mal  to  the  rate  on  lumber? 

Mr.  Lacey.  I  say  cut  them  down  if  you  want  to,  but  when  you  cut 
the  tariff  down  you  will  cut  down  your  producing  power,  and  when 
you  cut  down  your  producing  power  you  will  have  to  cut  down  your 
wages. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  mean  by  cutting  down  your  producing 
power? 

Mr.  Lacey.  I  mean  the  man  I  am  paying  $2  a  day  to,  if  everything 
else  is  cut  down,  will  have  to  have  his  wages  cut  down  also. 

Mr.  Clark,  i  ou  have  not  ingenuity  enough  to  squeeze  a  part  of 
that  out  of  the  stumpage  men,  instead  of  taking  it  all  from  labor? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Well,  they  pay  their  proportion  in  taxes,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  speak  of  the  relative  cost  of  lumbering.  Where 
you  live  a  large  percentage  of  the  tree  is  left  in  the  woods.  You  say 
that  your  limiber  runs  from  two  to  four  logs  to  a  tree? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  would  cost  you  just  as  much  to  nm  a  railroad  to 
take  off  your  lumber  as  it  would  if  you  utilized  all  of  your  tree? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  therefore  it  increases  the  cost  of  taking  up 
what  you  do  take? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes. 
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Mr.  FoBDNBT.  And  naturally  the  consomer  must  pay  that  6TBnt- 
uallv? 

Mr.  Lagey.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Now,  then,  if  that  is  ridbt,  I  want  to  ask  yon  another 
thing.  Much  has  been  said  about  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser 's  investment  of 
1,000,000  acres,  having  acquired  that  from  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company.  Is  he  to  be  criticised  or  punished  because  his  wisdom 
told  him  that  he  was  making  a  good  investment  when  he  acquired 
that  land,  and  because  it  is  worth  more  money  to  him  now  than  when 
he  bought  it! 

Mr.  Lacey.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  criticise  him  for  doing  that 
any  more  than  you  can  criticise  any  other  men  who  have  acquired 
government  lands  other  than  timber  lands  that  have  become  more 
valuable. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  that, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  go  into  it 

Mr.  Lacey.  In  the  South,  from  1880  to  1887,  the  uniform  prices 
of  government  lands  were  $1.25  an  acre  except  where  there  had  be(m 
railroad  grants.  Where  there  were  those  grants  the  land  was  worth 
$2.50  an  acre.  It  did  not  make  any  difference  whether  that  land  had 
lumber  or  not,  it  was  $1.25  an  acre.  After  the  major  portion  was 
entered  the  Government  then  withdrew  the  lands,  and  few  were  left 
subject  to  homestead  entries.  In  Louisiana  and  other  Southern  States 
the  price  then  began  to  advance.  Before  that  there  was  no  big  value. 
A  man  that  came  down  there  could  get  government  lands  for  $1-^  an 
acre,  and  therefore  you  could  not  get  $2.50  an  acre  for  your  lands. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  have  known  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  have  had  dealings  with  him,  and  you  have  doubUess  known 
him  much  longer  than  I  have.  Have  you  ever  known  him  to  do  any- 
thing that  comd  be  called  dishonest;  have  you  ever  known  him  to  ao 
anything  in  his  life  that  was  wrong? 

Mr.  Lacey.  No;  I  have  never  heard  him  criticised  in  any  way 
other  than  that  he  was  a  man  of  wonderful  ability,  and  he  is  recog- 
nized as  a  man  who  has  been  a  pioneer  all  his  life ;  he  has  been  a  man 
who  has  gone  into  the  forests  and  developed  the  country.  Wherever 
Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  has  gone  development  and  civilization  has  fol- 
lowed in  a  most  substantial  manner. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  question  was  asked  you  if  it  was  not  likely  that 
he  would  be  able  to  keep  out  of  the  poorhouse  with  careful  manage- 
ment. Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  he  should  go  to  the  poor- 
house? 

Mr.  Lacey.  I  do  not.  I  do  not  understand  why  a  man  of  his  ability 
and  enterprise  and  good  judgment  should  have  to  go  to  the  poor- 
house  or  why  he  should  be^  considered  a  conspirator 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  intelligjent  people  of  the  country  admire  a  man 
like  that;  they  admire  his  ability  ana  enterprise  and  philanthropy? 

Mr.  Lacey.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  and  Mr.  McCormick  got  that 
million  acres  of  land  at  15  cents  a  thousand  feet,  do  you  think  the 
people  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  taxed  to  give  them  ^  bonus 
a  thousand  feet  where  they  spent  15  cents? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Well,  I  do  not  think  you  are  taxing  them  to  give  that 
money  to  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  or  Mr.  McCormick.  I  am  sure  if  you 
do  not  put  that  $2  on  lumber  you  will  have  to  put  it  on  something 
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ebe.  Ton  might  eoonomize,  but  you  are  not  going  to  save  anything 
by  taking  that  tax  off  and  putting  it  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  you  did  not  put  it  anywhere  elset 

Mr.  Lagbt.  Well,  then,  we  would  live  cheaper  and  would  not  build 
any  of  these  canals  or  other  things  the  Government  is  spending  so 
much  money  on. 

Mr.  Claek.  Well,  they  are  issuing  bonds  for  the  canaL 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  not  true  that  Mr.  Weyer- 
haeuser and  his  associates  employ  more  men  in  the  lumber  industry 
in  this  country  than  are  employed  in  any  other  one  business? 

Mr.  Lacey.  I  think  that  is  probably  true,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  United  States  Steel  Company.  I  think  possibly  they 
eniploy  more  men  than  any  other  company. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  am  referring  to  the  lumber  business.  Does  the 
lumber  business  not  employ  more  men  than  any  other  industry,  and 
does  it  not  pay  an  American  scale  of  wages? 

Mr.  Lagby.  Well,  the  lumber  men  all  over  the  country  have  devel- 
oped the  country.  You  may  take  wherever  the  lumber  men  have  gone 
and  bought  timber  lands.  The  lumber  men  have  gone  in  and  they 
have  induced  railroads  to  come  in,  and  as  a  result  civilization  and 
development  have  taken  place  and  towns  and  cities  have  grown  up. 

In  Louisiana  in  1880  the  entire  assessed  valuation  of  Calcasieu 
Parish  was  $500,000.  In  1897  it  was  $22,000,000.  That  increase  had 
come  about  by  reason  of  the  development  of  the  lumber  industry,  rice 
cultivation,  etc.  They  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  the  building  of 
canals,  sawmills,  and  railways. 

You  take  it  all  over  the  United  States  and  you  will  find  that  the 
lumber  man  has  been  the  pioneer  in  the  development  of  the  country. 


8TATEMEHT  OF  T.  B.  WALEEE,  OF  MINNEAFOUS,  HINir.,  WHO 
THXmCS  THAT  THE  DITTT  OH  LTJHBEB  SHOULD  BE  INCBEASED 
BATHEB  THAN  BEDXTCED. 

Frtoay,  November  80, 1908. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Walker,  representative  of  the  Bed  Kiver 
Lumber  Company. 

Mr.  Walksb.  I  came  at  the  especial  request  and  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Northwestern  Lumbermen's  Association.  I  am  president 
of  the  Red  Eiyer  Lumber  Company,  but  I  did  not  intend  coming 
representing  that  corporation.  I  dislike  to  come  before  you,  after 
your  long  day's  work,  so  late  at  night.  You  have  given  closer  atten- 
tion to  tms  subject  to-day  than  I  have  ever  known  any  committee  or 
commission  to  give  to  any  subject.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Please  speak  a  little  louder. 

Mr.  WaiiKSR.  I  have  observed  the  unusual  and  careful  attention 
which  you  have  given  to  this  tariff  question,  to  everyone  who  has 
spoken,  more  so  than  I  have  ever  known  any  similar  body  of  men  to 
give  to  any  investigation.    Consequently,  you  must  be  tired  and 
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weary,  and  no  doubt  will  be  better  pleased  to  haye  me  shorten  my 
remarks,  and  I  will  not  tire  and  weary  you  by  continuing  them  to 
great  length. 

The  omy  point  that  I  will  trr  to  consider  is  that  of  the  conseira- 
tion  of  our  forests  and  the  underlying  facts  and  principles,  and  as 
they  have  contributed  to  denuding  the  forests  ana  which  they  will 
continue  to  contribute  to  with  reference  to  the  remainder  of  the 
timber  if  continued. 

The  CSonservation  Commission  and  the  Forestry  Department  are 
now  investigating  the  subject  of  overproduction  and  overconsump- 
tion,  in  order  to  determine  what  part,  as  a  factor,  they  have  been  m 
the  past  in  contributing  to  the  denuding  of  our  forests. 

In  order  to  understand  what  part  or  responsibility  the  government 
agency  and  the  insufficient  tariff  has  had  to  do  with  present  c<mdi- 
tions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  more  at  length  than  I  will  ven- 
ture to  do  here  to-night  to  show  the  part  which  the  Grovemment  has 
had  in  its  methods  of  handling  the  timber,  resulting  in  compdlin^ 
the  lumbermen  to  rapidly  denude  the  forests,  and  which,  if  continued 
in  the  future,  will  result  in  the  same  outcome  for  the  remaining 
forests,  particularly  the  greater  ones  on  the  Pacific  coast 

The  ODJect  underlying  the  demand  for  repealing  the  small  duty 
existing  is  to  cheapen  the  lumber  to  the  consumer.  The  Forestry 
Department  and  the  Conservation  Commission  believe  that  if  lumb^ 
prices  are  reduced  it  will  be  unfavorable  as  to  the  conservation  of  the 
remainder  of  our  timber.  The  policy  of  our  Government  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  timber  lands  is  to  so  distribute  the  timber  among  the  people 
as  to  prevent  largely  consolidated  holdings.  For  that  reason  Uie 
homestead  and  other  laws  have  been  made  applicable  to  timber  lands 
and  to  take  up  each  one,  one  or  two  quarter  sections  to  secure  the 
profit  or  advantafi^e  of  the  difference  in  value  between  the  government 
prices  and  that  wnich  would  come  from  selling  to  the  lumbermen,  and 
for  some  mysterious  reason  to  seek  to  prevent  those  engaged  in  the 
lumber  production  from  securing  large  consolidated  holdings  where 
lumbering  could  be  economically  and  cheaplv  done,  the  same  as  our 
competitors  over  the  line  in  Canada,  for  which  the  government  policy 
has  Seen  very  liberal,  and  cpranted  holdings  in  large  amounts  at  only 
nominal  prices.  The  result  of  our  method  has  been  to  prevent  each 
lumberman  from  securing  solid  holdings  or  consolidated  tracts. 
There  is  not  a  lumberman  of  whom  I  have  knowledge  who  owns 
any  one  solid  township  of  timber,  but  in  every  instance  there  are  dif- 
ferent ownerships  where  they  are  mixed,  more  or  less,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  alL    This  makes  extra  expense  in  logging. 

In  Canada  the  custom  has  been  for  many  years,  and  years  before 
I  began  lumbering  in  Minnesota,  oyer  forty  years  ago,  that  Canada 
competitors  were  enabled  to  do  their  logging  at  a  much  lower  price 
and  secure  their  stumpage  in  large  consolidated  holdings  at  a  lower 
price  or  at  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  stumpage  to  us,  which  would 
make  at  least  $1.50  less  than  ours  and  logging  of  not  less  than  $1, 
probably  nearer  $2,  taxes  and  interest,  which  they  do  not  have  to  pay, 
and  which  means,  with  us,  an  average  on  the  lumber  cut  each  year 
by  anyone  building  a  mill  and  stocking  it  for  a  term  of  years,  the 
taxes  on  all  propertv,  including  the  standing  timber,  the  annual  cut 
of  logging,  sawmill  and  yards,  the  lumber  stock,  will  altogether 
average  not  less  than  $2  a  thousand  on  the  lumber  cut. 
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Their  averages  on  the  logs  cut  and  the  lumber  produced  and 
marketed,  which  are  the  avera»s  of  all  lumber  cut  by  them  in  all 
the  past  many  ^ears.  were  not  less  than  $4.  probably  $5,  average  for 
the  lumber  delivered  in  the  market,  less  tnan  we  have  been  able  to 
produce  it  in  competition. 

Most  of  the  years  that  I  have  hfiea  in  business  we  have  had  no 
tariff  protection,  and  there  are  many  years  we  had  to  do  as  they 
are  doing  in  the  South,  as  you  heard  a  few  moments  ago,  and  as  they 
are  doing  on  the  Pacific  coast  to-day,  and  just  as  thejr  will  continue 
to  do  in  the  future,  and  particularly  if  the  small  tariff  is  removed, 
of  wasting  approximately  one-half  of  the  available  standing  timber. 
Under  the  conditions  from  which  our  forests  have  so  rapidly  dis- 
appeared during  manv  years  previous  to  1897,  the  lumber  mills 
were  able  to  cut  only  the  amount  of  lumber  shown  by  the  Scribner's 
scale  of  logs,  from  which  there  was  obtained  no  overrun  or  excess 
of  lumber  above  the  scale  of  logs.  There  might  have  been,  imder 
probable  conditions,  not  less  thim  60  per  cent  more  if  it  had  been 
put  into  lumber  in  the  most  economical  manner,  the  amount  of  60 
per  cent  overrun  might  have  been  obtained. 

Under  the  circumstances  in  logging  and  manufacturing  only  the 
better  grades  of  logs  were  cut  and  hauled,  the  better  grades  of 
lumber  sawed  and  saved,  as  only  smaller  rates  of  wages  could  be  paid. 

If  we  can  arrange  to  so  handle  the  remaining  half  of  our  forests 
in  the  most  economical  and  conservative  manner  they  can  be  made 
to  produce  three  times  (300  per  cent)  of  the  amount  that  has  been  pro- 
duced in  previous  years,  taken  from  a  given  amount  of  timber  and 
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if,  through  new  methods  of  manufacture,  the  conservation  of  the 
forests  can  De  made  to  furnish  for  future  years  three  times  as  mudi 
lumber  as  that  which  has  been  produced  m  the  past  from  a  given 
tract  of  timber,  and  made  by  very  different  methods  from  those  which 
have  heretofore  prevailed,  and  which  lumber  will  be  in  several  re- 
spects different  nt>m  that  which  has  been  heretofore  produced,  but 
so  manufactured  as  to  meet  the  necessary  uses  and  requirements  of 
the  consumers,  it  will  be  the  greatest  factor  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  for  the  conservation  oi  the  forests  and  in  securing  a  future 
supply. 

To  accomplish  this  change  in  the  methods  of  manufacture  it  will 
be  necessary  that  lumber  by  tHe  old  methods  bring  a  sufficient  price 
to  make  the  chan^  practicable  and  to  induce  the  consumer  to  use  the 
new  product  as  far  as  they  can  fill  the  reauirements.  Through  this 
means  a  much  cheaper  future  supply  will  be  provided. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  vou  advocate  an  increased  duty  or  an  unchanged 
duty,  or  free  traae  in  lumber? 

Mr.  Walker.  If  I  was  disconnected  with  the  lumber  business  as 
an  owner  of  timber,  from  my  knowledge  of  lumber  business,  and 
if  I  was  a  purchaser  of  lumber  to  an  extent  comparable  with  that 
to  which  I  have  been  and  am  a  manufacturer,  I  would  say  to  you  not 
only  to  continue  the  present  tariff,  but  to  give  an  increased  tariff 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  public 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  a  manufacturer  of  lumber? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  have  been  at  it  about  forty  years,  I  understand! 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Clamk.  In  addition  to  that  you  own  650,000  acres  of  angar- 
pine  land  in  California,  do  you  not! 

Mr.  Waulesl  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  do  you  ownt 

Mr.  Walker.  I  could  not  tell  you.    I  own  a  good-sized  tract. 

Mr.  Clark.  About  650,000  acros! 

Mr.  Walkbr.  No;  not  that  much. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  cost  you  about  $4,000,000,  did  it  not! 

Mr.  Walker.  I  am  glad  to  find  out  what  it  cost  me.  I  did  not 
know  just  what  it  cost  me. 

Mr.  Clark.  Estimated  to  have  18,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber  in  it 

Mr.  Walker.  I  heard  some  younff  man  gire  some  such  estimate, 
but  do  not  know  where  he  gathered  uie  figures. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  estimate  your  present  holdings  of  sugar  pine 
in  California  at  $100,000,000,  do  you  not! 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  what  amount  of  land  do  you  estimate  your  hold- 
ings! 

Mr.  Walker.  Oh,  I  own  several  hundred  thousand  acres. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  Iuub  a  good  deal  to  do  with  whether  you  ou^t  to 
have  a  duty  of  $2  per  thousand  feet. 

lifr.  Dalzell.  I  do  not  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  I 
think  it  is  a  man's  private  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  we  will  see  if  we  can  find  out. 

Mr.  Walker.  There  was  an  additional  statement  made  by  the 
same  young  man  that  one-third  of  all  the  remaining  timber  land  was 
owned  by  three  persons — ^Mr.  Weyerhauser,  Mr.  Smith,  and  myself. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  if  you  know  about  how  mudi 
timber  land  you  have  in  California. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  do  not  know  what  particular  difference  that  makes 
to  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference.  It  goes  to  the 
credibility  of  your  evidence,  if  you  wish  to  Imow  the  plain  truth 
about  it 

Mr.  Walker.  I  have  never  figured  up  the  amount  of  timber  lands 
that  I  own.    It  probablv  amounts  to  more  than  one-half  million  acres. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  the  people  ought  to  be  taxed  $2  per  thou- 
sand to  be  presented  to  you,  who  have  over  600,000  acres  of  timber 
land! 

Mr.  Walker.  I  do  not  think  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  said  awhile  ago  vou  thought  it  ou^t  to  be  raised 
to  protect  the  lumberman.  Is  not  that  simply  protecting  the  stump- 
age!  According  to  all  the  testimony  here,  tne  only  people  who  get 
anjrthing  out  of  this  $2  tariff  tax  on  lumber  are  the  men  who  own  Qie 
stumpa^. 

Mr.  Walker.  The  rise  in  lumber  has  fl:iven  more  to  labor — has 
given  a  greater  increase  in  the  wages  of  labor— than  hB3  gone  to  the 
stumpage  man.  This  has  been  the  case  during  all  the  years  that  I 
have  been  in  the  business.  Whenever  lumber  rises,  if  it  goes  up  50 
per  cent;  wa^  go  up  more  than  50  per  cent,  and  take  out  a  propor- 
tion greater  m  proportion  than  the  money  that  goes  to  the  stumpage 
man. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  the  laborers  in  the  lumber  business  get  any  more 
than  the  laborers  in  the  steel  business! 
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Mr.  Walker.  They  do  not  get  q^te  as  much,  because  there  is  not 
so  much  protection  by  means  ox  which  it  can  be  paid  to  them. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Do  they  get  any  more  wages  than  any  occupation  of 
this  hard  labor? 

Mr.  Walker.  In  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  lumber  they  get  a 
greater  proportion  of  rise  as  the  lumber  gets  higher  than  the  manu- 
facturer gets.  They  get  a  greater  percentage  of  it;  and  it  is  the  law 
of  trade  and  manufacture  that  labor  increases  its  proportional  part 
more  than  capital,  and,  in  fact,  capital  on  the  competition  begins  to 
run  lower  in  percentage,  and  from  a  7  or  8  per  cent  it  will  gradually 
run  down  to  5  or  6  per  cent,  and  labor  will  gradually  run  along  up. 
The  competition  does  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  still  manufacturing  lumber! 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  been  for  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  objection  to  sending  the  committee, 
for  their  inspection,  the  pay  roll  of  your  establishment,  sajr,  for  the 
month  of  May  in  each  year  from  1897  down  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  objection. 

The  Chairman.  1  wish  you  would  kindly  send  us  that. 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so.  You  can  look  it 
over  and  see  that  the  wages  that  were  paid  a  few  years  ago,  $1.25, 
are  now  $2.25 

The  Chairman.  You  send  us  that  information  and  we  will  have 
that  before  us,  and  we  can  find  out  all  about  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Do  you  know  of  any  good  reason  why  a  manufac- 
turer with  a  small  plant  should  have  any  more  protection  than  a 
large  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  are  all  American  citizens,  and  if  they  are  hon- 
est they  ought  to  be  put  on  an  equality,  so  far  as  protection  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes.  Perhaps  vou  might  say  in  regard  to  a  small 
man — a  man  engaged  in  a  small  way  m  the  lumber  business — ^that 
he  can  not  compete  with  a  man  who  works  on  a  larger  scale,  with 
improved  machinery  and  methods;  and  you  might  say,  in  order  to 
maKe  him  able  to  compete,  that  we  would  have  to  in  some  way  give 
him  something  extra,  some  extra  help;  but  there  would  be  no  way 
of  doing  it;  there  would  be  no  propriety  in  doing  it 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Knappen  this  mominff  said  that  Mr.  Weyer- 
haeuser^ yourself,  and  Mr.  Smith  owned  one-Siird  of  all  the  timber  in 
the  United  States.  How  near  was  he  to  the  truth  when  he  made 
that  statement? 

Mr.  Walker.  Well,  the  Government  owns  168,000,000  acres  of  land — 
of  forest  land.  It  is  claimed  that  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  owns  a  million 
and  a  half  acres.  I  am  not  stating  what  the  actual  figures  are,  but 
simply  what  it  is  said  he  owns.  Put  it  altogether,  there  would  be 
perhaps  two  and  a  half  million  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  gentlemen 
you  have  named.  That  statement  is  in  line  with  the  misrepresenta- 
tion with  reference  to  lumber  and  the  large  operators  in  this  country 
that  have  been  made  generally.  The  Govemment  has  168,000,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  forest  reserves;  and  individual  owners,  a  large 
amount  of  it  held  in  a  multitude  of  bonds — from  those  who  own  a 
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section  or  half -section  or  quarter-section  up  to  lar^  holdings  that 
will  aggregate  250,000,000  acres — ^more  of  timber  in  theirhands. 
Putting  that  with  the  timber  land  owned  by  the  Govemment,  that 
would  make  more  than  400,000,000  acres.  Perhaps  I  have  not 
included  the  South  in  that  But  say  that  those  figures  are  some- 
where near  right  for  the  western  timber.  If  it  is  two  and  a  half 
million  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  three  men  named,  that  would  be 
less  than  one-half  per  cent  in  place  of  one-third  of  all  the  timber 
land.  Now,  is  not  that  a  very  reliable  witness  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment! 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  All  there  is  in  such  a  statement  as  that  is  to  prejudice 
the  masses  of  people  a^inst  the  man  in  that  business. 

Mr.  Walker,  i  es ;  that  is  the  long  and  short  of  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  That  is  all  it  is  made  for,  and  that  is  aU  there  is 
toitt 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDKET.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  average  lumberman  a  more 
dishonest  person  than  the  average  citizen! 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  we  do  not  want  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  want  to  say  that  on  account  of  various  land  frauds 
that  have  been  investigated  by  the  Government  the  impression  has 
gone  out  that  the  averaee  lumberman  is  a  thief. 

"Mi.  Walker.  Please  let  him  go  ahead,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  all  classes  of  men.  I  know  of  no  one  class  of 
men  that  are  more  honorable,  straightforward,  and  more  to  be  trusted, 
or  more  reliable,  than  the  lumbermen. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Excuse  us,  but  we  do  not  want  to  hear  any  more 
about  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  do  not  want  to  hear  anything  about  Mr. 
Weyerhaeuser.  We  have  tried  him  and  acquitted  him.  Don't  say 
anything  else  about  him.    The  committee  can  protect  itself. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  be^  your  j)ardon  if  I  have  transgressed  your  rules. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  think  I  stirred  up  the  hornet's  nest 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  a  proper  place  to  try  an  indictment 
against  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  it  has  no  bearing  upon  the 
questions  that  we  are  considering  here. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  We  are  talking  about  lumber  and  the  character  of 
of  the  m^i  engaged  in  that  busmess,  and  so  perhaps  it  is  proper  to 
refer  to  what  we  have  referred  to -- 

The  Chairman.  Whether  a  man  is  honest  or  dishonest  a  man  if^ 
entitled  to  his  property,  so  far  as  we  have  any  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Walker.  A  statement  was  made  here  to-day  of  the  most 
extravagant  kind  and  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  refer  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  have  asked  you  to  produce  your  pay  roll 
for  the  month  of  May  for  a  number  of  years.  Would  that  oe  a  fair 
sample  month  in  regard  to  what  you  paid  your  labor! 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  Then  please  eive  us  those. 

Mr.  Walker.  We  run  our  mills  all  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  those  for  the  month  of  May.  That 
IS  all. 

(Mr.  Walker  submitted  the  following  brief:) 
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THE  TARIFF  AS  RELATED  TO  THE  00N8ERVATI0N  OF  0T7R  FORESTS. 

By  tracing  the  history  and  the  methods  pursued  by  our  Goyemment 
in  Iiandling  and  disposing  of  our  forests,  and  particularly  as  it  is 
related  to  or  is  responsible  for  the  wasting  and  denuding  our  timber 
supplies,  may  be  made  most  useful  in  determining  the  niture  policy 
for  the  conservation  of  the  remainder  of  the  forests. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  cut  and  utilized  in  a  very 
wasteful  manner  perhaps  85  per  cent  of  our  pine  forests,  15  per  cent, 
more  or  le^,  wasted  without  being  utilized,  leaving,  in  round  num- 
bers, a  possible  50  per  cent  for  future  use  and  waste. 

There  has  been  something  like  25  per  cent  of  our  hard-wood  forests 
utilized  in  a  very  rough,  wasteful  manner^  55  per  cent  entirely  wasted, 
and,  in  round  numbers.  20  per  cent  remaming. 

The  policy  of  our  Government  in  handlin£[  and  disposing  of  our 
pine  forests  constituted  the  most  important  factor  in  the  rapid  de- 
nuding of  so  much  of  the  forest  lands;  in  fact,  has  been  the  principal 
cause  responsible  for  it. 

This  land  policy  of  the  Government  had  for  its  principal  object  to 
distribute  among  the  jpeople  the  difference  between  the  government 
price  and  the  competitive  value  as  the  fundamental  idea,  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  keep  the  timber  from  being  consolidated  and  held  in  large 
bodies — from  an  apprehended  monopoly  of  the  production  of  luml)er 
by  the  men  who  were  the  appropriate  agents  to  produce  it,  as  the 
farmers  were  to  raise  the  crops.  This  neoessarilv  made  logging  more 
ejcpensive  and  made  the  cost  of  stumpage  or  the  raw  material  sev- 
eral hundred  per  cent  higher  than  ii  purchased  from  the  United 
States  at  the  same  price  at  which  it  was  originally  sold  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  given  away  under  the  homestead  law. 

The  custom  prevailing  from  the  early  times  until  recent  years  to 
allow  the  frontier  timbermen  and  settler^  to  enter  upon  and  cut  and 
remove  all  the  pine  timber  they  chose  to  take — under  which  they  cut 
only  a' portion  of  the  best  trees,  took  out  a  few  of  the  best  logs,  and 
left  the  balance  to  bum,  blow  down,  and  decay — ^was  also  a  wasteful 
policy. 

The  extension  of  the  public  surveys  more  rapidly  than  the  neces- 
sary supply  of  timber  for  logs  demanded  was  seemingly  done  for  the 
[)urpo6e  of  overstocking  the  timber  market  to  keep  down  prices.  The 
umbermen  could  not  secure  timber  to  stock  their  mills  without  pur- 
chi^sing  from  many  entrymen.  As  there  were  many  purchasers,  it 
became  practically  impossible  to  get  together  larger  consolidated 
tracts. 

There  were  stringent  provisions  in  all  the  laws  relating  or  applying 
to  timber  lands  making  it  a  criminal  offense  for  the  entryman  to  agree 
to  sell  his  land  after  the  title  was  completed. 

The  timber-land  sales  of  the  remnants  of  the  poorer  scattered  pine 
were  made  in  40-acre  tracts  to  the  highest  bidaer,  under  provisions 
of  law  that  made  it  a  criminal  offense  for  any  two  or  more  to  agree 
to  avoid  bidding  against  one  another  with  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
consolidate  and  make  logging  and  driving  cheaper. 

These  legal  restrictions  and  selling  it  in  small  subdivisions  were 
but  a  continuance  of  the  narrow  policy  for  prohibiting  large  consoli- 
dated holdings,  so  that  monopoly  or  large  controlling  interests  could 
not  be  performed  by  which  higher  prices  could  be  maintained.    This 
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conclusion,  which  has  prevailed  from  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
actual  facts  and  conditions,  was  the  same  as  for  the  misapprehension 
that  free  trade  will  conserve  and  extend  the  life  of  our  remaining 
forests.  The  persistent  policy  that  compelled  the  manufacturer  to 
secure  his  stock  of  timber  through  the  hands  of  entrymen  who  made 
them  pay  three,  four,  five  times  or  more  per  acre  than  the  price  re- 
ceived by  the  Government  necessarily  compelled  the  manufacturer  to 
make  every  effort  to  get  a  sufficiently  higher  price  to  cover  the  extra 
cost  of  the  timber.  Also,  the  policy  of  scattering  the  holding  by 
selling  them  in  small  pieces,  to  prevent  consolidation  and  large  hold- 
ings, made  logging  more  expensive  and  resulted  in  loss  to  lumber  men 
or  the  consumer,  but  in  no  possible  profit  or  advantage  to  the  public 

These  laws  and  the  ideas  on  which  they  were  based  were  upon  the 
presumption  that  those  who  were  employed  in  furnishing  the  next 
most  essential  to  the  fbod  supply  were  for  some  unknows^Ie  reason 
to  be  looked  upon  with  prejudice  and  discrimination.  The  miner  or 
prospector  or  speculator  could  take  up  as  many  claims  as  he  chose 
under  the  mining  laws,  hire  outri&ht  any  one  or  many  persons  to 
take  up  lands  for  their  benefit,  to  advance  money  and  obligate  to  pur- 
chase upon  entry  or  completion  of  title.  These  provisions  of  the 
mining  laws  granted  and  approved  were  made  crimmal  offenses  when 
used  in  securing  timber  for  a  more  legitimate  purpose  and  a  more 
necessary  comniodity  for  supplying  the  public  needs. 

The  Canadian  government  gave  their  lumbermen  large  consoli- 
dated timber  limits  which,  with  lower  wages,  made  less  stumpage 
rates,  no  carrying  charges  of  either  taxes  or  interest,  gave  them  an 
advantage  of  more  than  double  the  amount  of  the  present  tariff  until 
recent  years,  and  which  still  does  and  will  continue  as  to  the  western 
forests  to  nearly  the  same  extent  for  lumber  delivered  in  our  markets 
along  the  coast. 

Iia  $4  per  thousand  tariff  had  existed  all  the  past  years  in  place 
of  the  no  tariff  most  of  the  time,  and  the  $1  and  the  $2  tariff  of  more 
recent  time,  the  Canadian  could  have  paid  it  with  a  margin  in  his 
favor. 

These  facts  and  conditions  taken  togethw  have  depressed  and  de- 
moralized the  lumber  trade  in  the  United  States  to  that  extent  that 
it  has  lead  to  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  our  pine  forests  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  would  have  come  from  a  more  conservative  pol- 
icy. The  timber  has  been  cut  and  manufactured  in  a  most  wasteful 
manner.  The  lumberman  saw  no  way  to  avoid  it  and  sustain,  his 
business  with  any  profit.  Timber  was  wasted  in  the  woods  and  left 
to  bum,  blow  down,  and  decay.  Thick  saws  and  heavv  slabs,  low- 
grade  and  short  lumber  consigned  to  the  wood  piles  and  burners  for 
more  or  less  of  the  better  grade,  and  larger  amounts  of  poorer  grades 
and  short  lengths. 

To  economize  and  enlarge  the  quantity  produced  was  to  add  so 
much  to  the  already  overstocked  market  with  result  in  lower  prices 
sufficient  to  cover  on  the  whole  stock  more  than  the  profits  on  the 
extra  amount  saved. 

The  heavy  local  taxations  on  timber  lands  and  the  added  tax  on 
logs  cut  from  the  same  land  and  which  constituted  at  least  a  partial 
double  taxation,  together  with  the  tax  on  the  mills,  yards,  lumber, 
and  all  personal  property  and  realty  used  in  the  logging,  milling, 
and  manceting,  when  added  to  the  interest  on  the  mvestments  m 
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timber  and  mill  plants,  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  to  cut, 
remove,  and  denude  the  land  as  rapidly  as  it  could  be  done  without 
so  overstocking  the  alreadv  overstocked  market  that  it  would  bring 
prices  nearer  to  or  below  the  cost  of  production. 

If  the  Government  had  retained  the  title  to  the  land  and  sold  the 
timber  or  logs  only,  sold  in  tracts  large  enough  to  have  made  econom- 
ical logging  and  driving,  required  close  cutting  and  no  wasting  in  the 
woods,  and  charged  a  high  stumpage  price,  and  provided  for  re- 
foresting with  the  smaller  growth  of  timber  and  for  new  planting, 
and  made  this  practical  by  a  tariff  such  as  other  industries  receive, 
our  forests  would  have  become  a  source  of  wealth  measured  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  millions  for  an  inheritance  of  future  generations. 
It  would  also  eliminate  the  question  of  taxation  and  interest  charges. 

The  overstocked  market  led  to  low  prices,  which  led  to  overcon- 
sumption  by  all  consumers  and  users.  Upper  grades  were  used  for 
lower-grade  purposes.  Thick  lumber  was  demanded  and  used  when 
thinner  lumber  would  have  served  as  good  or  better  purpose.  In  tak- 
ing down  structures  or  boxes  the  lumber  was  destroyed.  Cross-ties 
and  other  timber  <m  the  ground  were  not  preserved  by  treatment  and 
left  to  rapidly  decav.  The  consumption  ran  up  to  over  500  feet  per 
capita  in  the  annually  reported  cut  and  to  more  than  600  of  the  actual 
cut  as  ajgainst  not  more  than  80  feet  or  5  per  cent  of  the  consumption 
per  capita  used  in  Europe. 

While  this  extraordinary  consumption  or  waste  furnished  a  market 
for  the  more  than  equally  wasteful  supply  and  overproduction,  it  was 
one  of  the  two  methods  of  rapid  forest  destruction. 

A  strong  public  sentiment  against  the  lumber  manufacturers  has 
extended  for  many  years,  which  was  in  large  part  without  material, 
a  sufficient  or  actual  foundation;  but  which,  when  added  to  the 
charges  of  vandalism  for  wasting  the  forests,  for  which  they  were 
not  primarily  responsible,  has  more  than  from  any  other  cause  become 
tiie  sentiment  against  tariff  on  lumber  comparable  to  those  given  in 
other  industries,  or  as  also  for  the  demanded  repeal  of  the  compara- 
tively small  duty  that  now  exists. 

That  the  removal  of  our  duty  will  to  a  still  greater  extent  make  a 
dumping  ground  of  our  market  there  is  no  doubt.  For  every  million 
dollars'  worth  of  lumber  shipped  in  we  will  have  to  pay  a  million  in 
gold  without  any  revenue  in  return,  as  we  get  now. 

That  there  will  be  a  much  greater  amount  imported  in  the  near 
future,  and  that  will  reduce  the  price  of  lumber  a  fraction  and 
call  for  an  equally  large  payment  in  gold  to  pay  for  the  lumber 
imported,  and  also  reduce  the  payment  of  duty  on  what  they  would 
ship  in  under  a  retained  or  enlarged  duty. 

That  a  repeal  of  duty  will  not  conserve  our  forests  or  tend  toward 
reforesting  it  is  as  certain  as  death  or  taxes.  A  continued  overstock- 
ing will  not  tend  to  preserve  holdings  any  more  in  the  future  than 
it  has  in  the  past,  and  as  to  the  past  there  is  no  doubt.  There  will 
be  as  much  lumber  produced  and  a  greater  overstocking  from  the 
pressure  to  sell,  and  this  will  continue  to  waste  the  supply  in  the 
future  as  it  has  in  the  past.  Any  saving  in  price  to  the  public  will 
tend  to  reduce  the  price  of  other  commodities  as  well  as  salaries  and 
profits.  If  this  comparatively  small  tariff  is  repealed  it  will  be  the 
only  unprotected  inaustry  excepting  raw  cotton,  which  needs  it  the 
least  and  which  cares  the  least  for  it.    If  the  present  tariff  is  left 
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standing  it  will  be  Uie  smallest  rate  of  any  and  all  others,  and  is,  frcnn 
the  competition  which  it  has,  the  most  entitled  to  the  same  protection 
given  to  other  industries. 

The  lumber  industry  represents  the  largest  primary  manufactur- 
ing interest;  it  employs  more  men;  it  involves  great  amounts  of 
capital ;  it  comes  next  to  the  food  supply  as  a  necessary  essential  for 
human  life  and  comfort  Those  engaged  in  it  represent  a  most  in- 
dustrious and  reputable  class  of  citizens.  They  ask  no  si)ecial  favors 
or  advantages.  They  only  claim  the  same  rights  for  fair  treatment 
accorded  to  those  engaged  in  other  occupations.  This  has  not  been 
accorded  them.  The  present  small  tarin  of  12  per  cent,  or  $2  per 
thousand,  is  less  than  half  of  that  on  any  other  manufactured  or 
agricultural  product,  and  only  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  that  on 
most  other  products,  and  a  still  less  on  many  others. 

The  competitions  which  it  has  to  meet  are  the  most  immediate  uid 
direct  and  with  more  advantages  over  lumber  than  any  other  industry 
has  to  contend  with. 

There  has  been  more  practical  and  direct  failures  in  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  milling  plants  in  the  past  than  have  come  to  any  other 
industry.  The  advantages  to  the  public  of  lower  prices,  oversupply, 
and  overconsumption  of  lumber  has  been  at  a  too  heavy  discount  of 
the  future  than  to  offset  the  advantages  gained.  It  has  been  more 
against  the  producer  than  in  favor  of  the  consumer.  Although  prices 
have  advanced  under  or  since  the  Dingley  tariff  with  the  general  ad- 
vances in  other  commodities,  yet  not  as  much  nor  to  that  extent  that 
it  has  to  any  extent  paralyzed  building  operations. 

Under  the  Dingley  bill  the  small  tariff  given  to  lumber  and  the 
general  prosperity  that  came  from  the  protection  schedules  on  all 
other  manufactures  and  productions  raised  the  price  of  lumber,  but 
not  as  high  in  proportion  as  other  commodities.  It  led  to  more 
economical  logging  and  manufacturing  larger  overrun  of  lumber  and 
less  wasting  of  lower  grades  and  short  lumber. 

This  use,  however,  did  not,  as  claimed,  paralyze  or  limit  building 
operations.  The  greater  profits  and  net  incomes  from  other  occupa- 
tions more  than  balanced  the  rise  in  lumber,  as  shown  bj  the  follow- 
ing facts:  The  building  statistics  for  the  21  largest  cities  show  that 
241  millions  of  permits  for  1901,  when  mill-run  lumber  was  $14.30 
per  thousand.  In  1906  the  building  permits  increased  to  556  millions, 
or  130  per  cent,  and  the  price  of  lumber  increased  to  $20.43,  or  43 
per  cent.  The  per  capita  of  lumber  consumed  continued  the  rnrae, 
but  used  more  of  the  lower  grades.  Those  engaged  in  other  occupa- 
tions in  general  could  purchase  more  lumber  with  the  advance  in 
their  profits  and  earnings  than  they  could  before  the  rise  in  prices, 
A  busnel  of  wheat  or  com,  a  ton  of  steel,  or  any  given  amount  of 
manufactured  articles  would  purchase  more  lumber,  notwithstanding 
the  considerable  rise  in  prices,  which  was  more  than  equaled  by  the 
rise  in  other  commodities. 

The  repeal  of  the  tariff  will  -not  lessen,  but  increase,  the  timber 
waste.  It  will  accelerate  the  denuding  of  the  Canadian  forests  as 
well  as  our  own.  It  will  continue  the  overstocking  of  the  timber 
market  and  the  overconsumption  to  an  extent  in  the  aggregate  of 
as  much  as  the  increased  amount  from  Canada.  It  will  mcrease  the 
imports,  so  as  to  take  out  of  the  country  many  more  millions  than 
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the  present  heavy  sum  of  over  forty  millions,  and  will  cut  off  a  reve- 
nue of  nearlv  two  millions  more  paid  as  tariff  charges. 
Kespectfully  submitted. 

T.  B.  Walker. 


T.  B.  WALEEB  SUBMITS  A  FAT  BOLL  OF  THE  BED  BIVEB  LTTH- 
BEB  COMFANT,  MnTNEAFOUS,  MINN. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  16^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meansy 

Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  The  inclosed  pay-roll  list  of  wage  rates  I  trust  will 
cover  the  point  you  had  in  mind  when  you  asked  me  to  furnish  it  It 
gives  the  rates  for  the  year  1895 — before  the  present  tariff  law  was 
enacted — and  the  rates  from  1899  to  1908,  inclusive. 

You  will  see  that  between  1895  and  1907  common-labor  wa^s  rose 
from  $1.80  to  $2  per  day,  or  over  58  per  cent  All  labor  advanced 
over  42  per  cent  But  the  day  labor  is  much  the  larger  percentage  of 
the  total  wage  bill.  This  pay-roll  list  covers  as  nearlv  as  possible 
what  I  think  you  have  had  m  mind.  Of  course  the  whole  pay  roll  of 
a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  men  could  not  be  sent 

This  list,  diowing  the  large  rise  in  wages,  answers  the  question  of 
Mr.  Clark  as  to  the  lumbermeii  receiving  as  a  present  the  entire  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  lumber  under  the  tariff. 

It  can  be  snown  that  the  profit  or  net  sain  in  holding  timber  as 
a  mill  supply  is  not  as  great  as  would  result  from  investments  in  city 
propertjr  or  good  farmlands.  The  timber  brings  in  no  income  until 
cut  and  is  heavily  taxed,  and  this,  added  to  the  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment, makes  the  net  profit  in  the  long  run  in  favor  of  city  or  farm 
property. 

Very  truly,  yours,  T.  B.  Walker. 


ExHiBn  A. 


LaJfor  pay-roll  rates, 

1895  to  1908,  inclusive.  Bed  River  Lumber  Company, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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May, 
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fl.99 
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2.26 
1.80 

1.80 

81.60 
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2.60 
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6.60 
2.68 
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2.25 
1.85 

1.60 

11.86 
2.75 
2.60 
8.00 
6.60 
2.76 
2.75 
2.26 
1.85 

1.86 

$1.76 
8.00 
2.76 

10.00 
6.00 
8.00 
8.00 
2.25 
2.60 

1.75 

8.00 
10.00 
6.00 
8.00 
8.00 
2.26 
2.60 

1.76 

1:2 

8.00 
10.00 
8.60 
8.60 
8.00 
2.50 
2.60 

2.00 

«1.75 
8.00 
8.00 

10.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
2.60 
8.00 

2.00 
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8.00 
2.75 

10.00 
0.00 
8.00 
8.00 
2.60 
2.60 

2.00 
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8.00 
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7.00 
8.00 
8.00 
2.60 
2.60 

2.00 

1:g 

8.00 
10.60 
7.00 
8.00 
8.00 
2.60 
2.60 

2.00 

$1.76 
8.50 
2.76 

10.00 
7.00 

SetUn. 
Xdsv  iDOi...  r . 

2.76 
2.76 

TrlmiMn 

Sort  ilMd  grader 

Sort  ihad  eoxnmon 

2.25 
2.26 

1.76 

TotiiL„     ... 

27.20 

29.00 

Sl.U 

88.00 

88.75 

87.75 

87.26 

80.60 

88.25 

80.00 

80.76 
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W.  B.  MEESHOH,  SAGINAW,  MICH.,  THINKS  THAT  THE  DITTY 
SHOULD  BE  EEMOVED  FEOM  WHITE  PINE. 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  November  7ff,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  WasTungtan^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  This  week  I  believe  you  are  to  consider  the  lumber 
schedule,  and  so  as  briefly  as  possible  I  wish  to  suggest  the  advisa- 
bility of  removing  the  duty  from  white-pine  lumber  imported  in  the 
rough.    It  is  now  $2  per  thousand.    My  reason  for  this  is  this: 

For  many  years  I  was  at  the  head  of  W.  B.  Merlon  &  Co.,  of 
Saginaw,  later  changed  to  Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co.,  the 
largest  manipulators  and  handlers  of  white-pine  lumber  in  Michigan, 
and  producing  more  manufactured  products  of  white-pine  lumber 
than  probably  any  other  firm  in  the  country.  This  concern  has  em- 
ployed as  high  as  1,200  men,  but  the  business  is  lessened  now,  and 
greatly  lessened,  so  probably  not  over  one-third  that  number  is  at 
present  emplojed. 

I  am  also  vice-president  and  one-quarter  owner  of  Mershon-Bacon 
Company,  at  Bay  City,  Mich.,  owning  a  planing  mill  and  box 
factory. 

In  the  early  days  the  Saginaw  River  produced  all  of  the  lumber 
required,  but  with  the  cutting  of  our  Micnigan  timber  we  were  com- 
pelled to  go  farther  for  raw  material,  and  did  obtain  it  for  a  few 
years  from  ports  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  going  as 
far  as  Duluth,  but  many  of  these  mills  have  become  dismantled,  for 
the  pine  has  been  cut  and  the  supply  found  at  Duluth  is  very  meager. 
We  then  looked  to  the  Georgian  Bay  district  of  Canada  for  our  raw 
material  and  obtained  it  in  satisfactory  quantity,  but  not  of  the  best 

nlity,  for  a  number  of  years.  For  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  very 
cult  to  get  a  supplv,  because  Canada  has  been  prospering,  using 
a  pile  of  lumber  itself,  and  Canadian  buyers  are  sharp  competitors 
of  ours  when  we  are  trying  to  obtain  a  supply  of  lumber  from  one  of 
the  sawmills  in  the  Georgian  Bay  district.  Again,  the  Canadians 
have  built  up  a  big  export  trade  by  reason  of  their  ability  to  use 
unsuitable  parts  of  this  log-run  white  pine  (and  in  speaking  of  lum- 
ber I  always  mean  white  pine)  in  their  local  trade.  When  we  enter 
into  competition  with  these  Canadian  buyers  we  are  handicapped  by 
having  to  pay  our  own  Government  $2  per  thousand  for  the  privilege 
of  bringing  raw  material  to  the  Saginaw  Valley  to  manufacture,  to 
keep  our  plant  and  capital  employed  and  to  give  emplovment  to 
American  labor.  The  result  is  that  many  lots  of  lumber,  if  we  were 
not  thus  handicapped,  would  be  obtained  by  us,  and  not  only  our 
factories  kept  busy,  but  our  busines  increased  tne  same  way  theirs 
has.  If  the  rate  of  growth  and  prosperity  keeps  on  in  Canada,  in  a 
few  years  all  of  that  Canadian  lumber  will  be  demanded  at  home, 
and  kept  there  unless  we  can  get  it  without  paying  a  tax  to  our 
own  Government. 

A  large  number  of  the  mills,  in  fact  nearly  all  of  them  that  are  doing 
business  and  owning  timber  limits  in  Canada  in  the  Georgian  Bay 
district,  are  owned  or  controlled  by  Americans,  so  that  on  an  even 
basis  of  price  we  might  have  the  preference  in  buying  over  the 
Canadian  competitor. 
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Our  freight  rate  from  Georgian  Bay  mills  to  the  Saginaw  Valley 
runs  from  $1.60  to  $1.75  per  thousand  on  rough  lumber  and  our 
freight  rate  to  New  York  seaboard  in  the  shipment  of  the  manufac- 
tured product  by  rail  is  just  about  the  same  per  thousand  feet  as 
that  01  the  western  Ontario  district.  In  fact,  Toronto  manufac- 
turers can  ship  via  Montreal  or  via  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  at,  a 
lower  freight  rate  for  export  than  we  can  n-om  here.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  bonded  lumber  yard  is  not  practicable  for  us.  We 
have  tried  it,  and  it  is  a  failure,  for  the  percentage  of  log-run  lumber 
that  is  suitable  for  export  is  so  small. 

The  rebate  or  drawback  on  the  manufactured  article  worked 
fairly  well,  but  we  never  got  as  much  back  as  we  paid  out  for  duty 
on  the  exported  manufactured  article,  owing  to  the  red  tape  em- 
ployed by  the  department  and  the  method  of  figuring  waste,  etc., 
whidi  is  always  against  the  American  manufacturer  and  the  length 
of  time  it  takes  to  collect  tlie  drawback,  the  expense  of  hiring  law- 
yers or  agents  to  get  it  for  us  and  all  that  makes  it  not  worth  the 
powder. 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co.  are  laree  manufacturers  of 
packing  boxes,  and  these  necessarily  must  be  cheap  and  low  priced, 
for  they  are  used  but  once  and  destroyed.  The  increased  cost  of 
white  pine,  when  you  figure  it  must  be  obtained  in  Canada,  and  then 
our  Government  must  bs  paid  $2  per  thousand  for  the  privilege  of 
bringing  it  here  and  making  it  into  boxes  to  be  consumed  by  manu- 
facturers in  our  own  country,  is  rapidly  destroying  that  industry. 

So  here  is  a  case  where  the  duty  can  be  removed  from  raw  mate- 
rial without  affecting  in  any  way  the  price  of  white-pine  lumber  at 
home,  but  it  would  be  the  means  of  increasing  the  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terial that  is  available  for  the  employment  of  American  capital  and 
American  labor.  We  ought  to  be  m  a  position  where  we  can  get  this 
lumber  to  use  here  in  the  United  States  and  keep  it  away  from  the 
Canadian  manufacturer.  Put  us  on  an  even  basis  in  our  competi- 
tion in  buying,  and  for  many  years  yet  we  will  be  able  to  prevent  the 
Canadian  manufacturer  from  expanding  and  increasing  his  business 
at  our  expense. 

Speaking  of  "manufacturing  lumber,''  please  understand  it  re- 
lates to  taking  the  rough-sawn  boards  and  manufacturing  into  floor- 
ing, siding,  molding,  window  frames,  doors,  mantels,  and  a  thou- 
sand and  one  other  articles  of  manuracture,  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  manufacture  of  logs  into  lumber.  That  is  the  work 
of  the  sawmill  in  Canada  and  ours  is  the  work  of  the  planing  mill, 
box  factory,  etc.,  in  the  United  States. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  B.  Mershon. 


BBIEF  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  SOTTTHEBN  TELLOW-FINE  AND 
CTFBESS  MANTTFACTXTBEBS,  SUBMITTED  BT  GEOBGE  E.  SMITH, 
OF  ST  LOinS,  MO. 

Wednesdat,  November  25^  1908. 
The  statements  made  by  J.  B.  White,  of  Kansas  City,  J.  A.  Free- 
man, of  St.  Louis,  J.  A.  Brown,  of  Chadburn,  N.  C,  H.  H.  Tift,  of 
Tifton,  Ga.,  Edward  Hines,  of  Chicago  (in  part),  and  C.  W.  Good- 
year, of  Buffalo  (in  part),  in  the  hearing  of  November  20,  1908, 
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bear  directly  upon  the  effect  on  the  southern  yellow-pine  lumber  in- 
dustiy  if  the  tariff  on  lumber  is  reduced  or  removed.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  brief  to  submit  facts  and  figures  relative  to  southern 
yellow  pine  and  cypress  lumber  which  were  not  cited  by  them,  in  a 
manner  which,  it  is  hoped,  added  to  their  statements  and  those  of 
others  heard,  will  aid  the  committee  in  reaching  a  conclusion  favor- 
able to  the  retention  of  the  present  duty  on  lumber. 

The  points  covered  will  be  as  follows :  Total  production  of  yellow- 
pine  lumber;  small  per  cent  of  output  represented  in  manufacturers' 
associations;  number  of  employees;  scale  of  wages;  grades  of  lumber 

? produced;  problem  of  marketing  the  low  grades j  reasons  why  manu-* 
acturing  is  continued  under  unfavorable  conditions ;  loss  of  tonnase 
to  railroads  and  American  ships  if  low  grades  are  not  marketed: 
problems^  confronting  cypress  manufacturers  similar  to  those  or 
yellow  pine. 

Yellow-pine  lumber  during  1907,  according  to  fibres  issued  by 
the  Government  November  18, 1908,  comprisea  one-tmrd  of  the  com- 
mercial lumber  produced  in  the  United  States,  the  amount  being 
13,215,185  ieet  b.  m.,  but  by  8,384  mills  located  in  the  States  on  the 
Auantic  and  Gulf  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  and  including  Arkansas 
and  Missouri.  There  are  three  associations  of  manufacturers  of  yel- 
low-pine lumber  in  this  territory :  The  North  Carolina  Kne  Associa- 
tion, with  107  mills  with  an  annual  production  of  752,000,000;  the 
Georgia-Florida  Sawmill  Association,  with  87  mills  with  an  annual 
production  of  800,000,000;  and  the  Yellow  Pine  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, with  806  mills  with  an  annual  production  of  3,840,000,000, 
making  601  mills  out  of  8,384,  and  5,896,000,000  annual  output  out 
of  13,215,000,000,  thus  proving  the  impossibility  of  a  trust  or  combina- 
tion to  control  the  price  or  the  output  of  yellow  pine.  The  total  pro- 
duction is  detailed  as  follows: 


Virginia.. 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina., 

Georgia.— 

Florida 

Alabama 

MlaslfMrippt 

Louisiana... 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Missouri. 


Other  States.. 
TotaL- 


IVMusand 


1.146.»S 

606,97S 

755.1SS 

781.8M 

1,1M.78I 

l,aOS.195 

t.S45.9l< 

1,110.  IS 
U9.164 
164.40 


18.21S.19S 


The^  number  of  employees  directly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
yellow  pine  is  estimated  at  300,000  men,  who  with  their  families 
make  up  approximately  1,500,000  persons  whose  purchasing  and 
consuming  power  depend  upon  the  activity  and  profitable  contunu- 
ance  of  manufacturing  operations.  As  about  70  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  producing  lumber  is  made  up  of  the  wages  paid  employees  and 
the  supplies  purchased  from  farmers  for  feeding  teams  in  logging 
camps,  anything  which  affects  the  selling  price  of  lumber  unfavorably 
must  necessarily  react  upon  the  employees  and  the  farmers  who 
supply  the  commissaries  of  the  firms  producing  lumber. 
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The  product  of  the  yellow-pine  mills  may  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  parts:  Twenty-two  per  cent  uppers,  88  per  cent  No.  1  com- 
mon, and  45  per  cent  No.  2,  rlo.  8,  and  No.  4  common,  when  the  top 
logs  are  brought  in  from  the  woods.  It  costs  on  an  average  to  pro- 
duce this  $12  to  $18  per  thousand  feet,  which  includes  an  allowance  of 
$8  per  thousand  for  stumpage.  Where  stumpage  valued  at  $4  per 
thousand  is  sawed  the  cost  is  $1  higher. 

SCALE  OF  WAGES. 

The  scale  of  wa^  paid  at  the  present  time  in  southern  sawmills, 
including  both  white  and  colored  labor,  is  shown  in  the  following 
list: 

Foremen $5.  (X)-$7. 00 

MiUwrightB 3. 00-  3. 76 

Bngineen 2.25-8.00 

Sawyers 6.00-7.00 

Filers 5.  OO-  7. 00 

Block  setters 2. 75 

Doggers 1. 75 

Offbearera 1. 75 

Cant  liners 1. 76 

Edger  men 2.50-  S.00 

Tailing  edger 1.76 

7?rlmmer  men 1.75-  2.50 

Scalers 1.75-  2.50 

Qraders 3.75-  2.50 

Extra  men 1.50-2.00 

Lumber  stackers 1. 35-  1. 75 

Lumber  truckers 1.35-  1.50 

Mnle  drivers 1.35-  1.76 

This  scale  of  wages  is  from  10  to  15  per  cent  lower  than  during 
1907,  when  the  extraordinary  demand  for  labor  sent  wages  to  the 
highest  point  ever  reached  m  the  South.  In  1897  common  white 
labor  in  many  localities  received  from  90  cents  to  $1  per  day.  The 
same  class  of  labor  to-day  is  receiving  from  $1.60  to  $1.76  per  day. 
Tbd  percentage  of  increase  in  wages  since  1897  caused  an  increase  m 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  lumber  and  is  fully  as  neat  as  the  per 
cent  of  increase  in  the  seUing  price.  With  the  high  cost  of  every- 
thing purchased  from  the  farmers  it  is  difficult  to  figure  out  hoV 
common  labor  can  stand  a  reduction  and  make  both  ends  meet,  but 
if  it  become  necessary  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture  to  meet 
Canadian  and  Mexican  competition  in  low-grade  lumber  admitted 
at  a  reduced  duty  or  entirely  free,  labor,  whidi  composes  70  per  cent 
of  the  cost,  will  be  called  upon  to  bear  a  large  part  of  the  reduction. 

Large  tracts  of  timber  in  Mexico,  within  60  miles  of  El  Paso,  Tex., 
have  been  offered  to  Americans  at  30  cents  per  thousand  within  the 

Sast  thirty  days.  If  manufactured  into  lumber,  the  work  will  be 
one  by  peons  at  from  26  to  50  cents  daily  wafi[e. 
The  problem  facing  all  manufacturers  of  southern  yellow-pine 
lumber  is  the  sellingof  the  46  per  cent  of  low  grade  at  or  above  cost 
of  manufacture.  When  the  price  of  lumber  is  low,  as  it  has  been 
during  1908,  owing  to  the  great  decrease  in  demand  following  the 
panic  of  October,  1907,  it  is  not  possible  to  get  cost  out  of  the  46  per 
cent  of  low  grades,  and  consequently  26  per  cent  of  the  timber  is 
left  in  the  woods  to  rot  and  bum.     The  mills  in  the  entire  yellow- 
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pine  producing  territoiy  were  compelled  to  adopt  this  policy  if  they 
were  to  keep  their  plants  in  operation  and  labor  employed. 

A  question  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  why  the  manu- 
facturers of  yellow  pine,  mider  such  conditions,  do  not  close  down 
their  plants  and  await  more  favorable  opportunity  for  marketing 
their  product  The  reasons  why  they  do  not  take  such  action  are 
threefold:  First,  mBJij  have  bonds  and  other  obligations  falling  due 
at  regular  periods,  which  must  be  met  from  the  proceeds  of  their  sales 
of  lumber;  second,  those  who  have  no  obligations  to  meet^  but  are 
without  a  surplus  account,  must  meet  their  steadily  increasing  taxes 
on  plant  and  standing  timber  from  a  partial  liquidation  of  assets; 
third,  those  who  are  not  pressed  by  ain^  financial  necessities,  but  who 
feel  a  moral  obligation  toward  faithful  employees,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  heads  of  families,  who  would  be  compelled  to  seek  em- 
ployment at  other  mills,  where  conditions  were  unfavorable  to  in- 
crease in  numbers  employed.  This  condition  prevailed  at  many 
plants  in  the  South  one  year  ago,  and  mills  were  kept  in  opera- 
tion when  the  owners  did  not  know  when  or  where  they  could  secure 
money  for  pay  rolls,  when  it  was  positively  known  that  cost  of  stump- 
age  and  labor  would  not  be  realized  from  the  manufacturing  opera- 
tion, in  order  to  carry  the  employees  through  the  winter  and  hold 
the  well-organized  crews  until  a  revival  of  demand  for  lumber. 
Many  mills  were  closed  down  and  the  crews  disbanded  for  ten  months, 
but  conditions  prevailing  during  the  past  three  months  have  beeu 
such  that  some  of  these  have  started  again,  but  at  present  prices 
are  leaving  low-grade  logs  to  rot  in  the  woods,  and  if  their  present 

Sercentage  of  low-grade  lumber  should  fail  to  find  a  market,  no 
oubt  these  mills  would  again  adopt  the  policy  of  discharging  their 
men  and  ceasing  operations. 

The  removal  of  the  $2  duty  on  lumber  will,  it  is  believed,  permit 
large  quantites  of  low-grade  Canadian  lumber  to  enter  the  United 
States  now,  and  from  Mexico  later,  in  competition  with  the  low 
grades  of  American  lumber  and  restrict  the  demand  for  the  low 
grades  of  southern  yellow  pine,  and  unless  sold  at  a  loss  thev  will 
either  rot  in  the  piles  after  being  manufactured  or  all  logs  producing 
a  large  per  cent  of  low-grade  lumber  will  be  left  in  the  woods.  The 
manufacturers,  under  these  changed  conditions,  would  cut  as  many 
trees  as  when  prices  were  better,  out  would  not  utilize  more  than  66 
to  75  per  cent  of  the  available  contents  of  the  log,  thus  causing  great 
waste,  thereby  failing  in  the  conservation  of  our  forests  to  the  exact 
extent  in  which  our  low  grades  are  supplanted  by  Canadian  or  Mex- 
ican substitutes.  This  waste  means  also  a  heavy  reduction  in  tiie 
tonnage  of  the  southern  railroads,  who,  when  prices  permit  the  manu- 
facture of  the  entire  tree,  haul  the  low  graaes  at  the  same  rate  of 
freight  as  the  better  grades  and  increase  their  revenues  materially,  as 
lumber  forms  such  a  large  percentage  of  their  tonnage.  It  also 
means  less  cargoes  for  the  American  ships  carrying  lumber  from 
Norfolk^  Va.;  Wilmington,  N.  C.;  Charleston,  S.  C;  Savannah  and 
Brunswick,  Ga.;  and  Jacksonville  and  Femandina,  Fla.,  to  eastern 
and  New  England  States.  This  coastwise  trade  is  of  considerable 
volume,  annually  amounting  to  nearly,  if  not  fulhr,  1,000,000,000  feet, 
and  50  per  cent  of  this  would  probably  be  cut  off,  as  that  per  cent  is 
composed  of  the  grades  which  would  suffer  from  the  competition  of 
Canadian  lumber. 
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The  manufacturers  of  cypress  lumber  and  shingles  in  Louisiana  and 
Georgia  would  be  affected  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  manu- 
facturers of  southern  yellow  pine  and  those  represented  in  the  South- 
ern C^ypress  Manufacturers'  Association,  comprising  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  500,000,000  feet,  register  themsedves  here  as  in  favor  of  the 
retention  of  the  present  duty  on  lumber. 


IONIA  (MICH.)  CITIZENS    CLAIM    THAT    FREE    LUMBEE    WILL 
CLOSE  MANY  AMEEICAN  SAWMILLS. 

Ionia,  Mich.,  November  16^  1908* 
Hon.  J.  W.  FoBDNET,  M.  C., 

Wwye  and  Means  Committee. 
Sir  :  We  protest  a^inst  the  threatened  removal  or  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  lumber.  We  consent  to  leaving  logs  and  pulp  wood  on  the 
free  list,  as  that  encourages  the  importation  of  free  raw  material  for 
the  benefit  of  American  manufacturers  and  the  employment  of  Amer- 
ican labor  at  home.  ^  , 

Free  lumber  would,  in  our  opinion,  close  many  American  sawmills 
and  move  the  lumber  industry  across  the  border  into  the  Vancouver 
country,  where  timber  lands  are  taxed  only  nominally  and  average 
stumpage  values  are  less  than  one- fourth  of  those  in  the  great  Oregon, 
Caliiornia,  Washington,  and  Idaho  timber  sections. 

Free  lumber  would  justify  the  abandonment  of  the  entire  protective 
principle,  and  we  protest  against  it  as  unrepublican  and  a  deadly 
assault  upon  one  of  Americans  greatest  manufacturing  industries. 
Ons  Fuller,  Warden  Michigan  State  Reformatory. 
H.  B.  Webber,  President  National  Bank  of  Ionia,  Mich, 
W.  B.  Heath,  Delegate  Republican  National  Convention. 
F.  B.  Preston,  Vice-President  State  Savings  Bank. 
K.  R.  Smith,  Postmaster  Ionia,  Mich. 
O.  S.  Tower,  President  State  Savings  Bank,  Ionia. 


BESIDENTS  OF  ST.  JOHNS,  MICH.,  FBOTEST  AGAINST  THE  BE- 
MOVAL  OB  BEDVCTION  OF  DTTTT  ON  LTJHBEB. 

St.  Johns,  Mich.,  November  16, 1908. 
Hon.  J.  W.  FoRDNEY,  M.  C, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Sir:  We  protest  against  the  threatened  removal  or  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  lumber.  We  consent  to  leaving  logs  and  pulp  wood  on  the 
free  Ust,  as  that  encourages  the  importation  of  free  raw  material  for 
the  bend&t  of  American  manufacturers  and  the  employment  of  Ameri- 
can labor  at  home. 

Free  lumber  would,  in  our  opinion,  dose  many  American  sawmills 
and  move  the  lumber  industry  across  the  border  into  Vancouver 
County,  where  timber  lands  are  taxed  only  nominally  and  avera<To 
stumpage  values  are  less  than  one- fourth  of  those  in  the  great  Ore- 
gon, California,  Washington,  and  Idaho  timber  sections. 
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Free  lumber  would  justify  the  abandonment  of  the  entire  protediTe 
principle,  and  we  protest  aminst  it  as  unrepubUcan  and  a  deadly 
assault  upon  one  of  America's  greatest  manuiacturing  industries. 

C.  C.  Vaughan, 
Ohairman  Republican  County  Oommittee, 
William  SL  Smith. 
John  T.  Hicks. 
B.  O.  Aluson. 


STTPPLEHENTAL  STATEMENT  OF  THEODOBE  H.  ENAPPEH,  MIH- 
NEAPOUS,  FAVORING  BEPEAL  OF  DUTIES  ON  IXTHBEB. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  December  1, 1908, 

CiOBCMITTES   ON  WaTS   AND  MbANS, 

WashingUmf  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  desire  to  submit  herewith  some  further  considera- 
tions relating  to  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  forest  products^  consisting 
in  part  of  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  testimony  adduced  before 
your  committee  on  this  subject  on  November  20,  1908,  and  also 
some  additional  data  as  to  laoor  cost  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, lumber  prices,  relative  cost  of  production,  letters  bearing  on 
these^  matters,  a  concise  brief  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Rogers  illuminatini; 
certain  testimony,  and  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  discussion 
of  the  subject  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Dwinnell,  of  Minneapolis,  a  member  of 
the  National  Forest  Conservation  League,  and  an  extensive  timber 
owner  himself,  who  has  followed  with  much  interest  the  testimony 
presented  to  your  committee  in  regard  to  the  lumber  tariff. 

After  hearing  all  that  has  been  said  on  both  sides  of  this  discussion 
we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  tariff  on  all  forms  of  lumber 
in  the  unmanufactured  states,  the  like  of  which  are  produced  in  the 
United  States,  should  be  repealed.  The  high-grade  cabinet  and 
finishing  lumber  and  veneers  derived  from  forms  of  timber  not  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  may  be  regarded  as  luxuries,  but  all 
forms  of  wood  of  kinds  produced  m  the  Imited  States  are  necessaries, 
and  their  reUef  from  tariff  restrictions  is  imperative  in  the  interests 
of  the  well-being  of  our  people. 

A  consideration  to  which  out  little  attention  was  paid  in  the  hear- 
ing on  November  20  was  the  general  effect  of  the  rep^  of  the  lumber 
tariff  on  general  trade  relations  with  Canada.  The  great  country  to 
the  north  of  us,  notwithstanding  annoying  tariff  restrictions  on  both 
sides  of  the  international  line,  is  per  capita  of  population  the  best 
patron  the  United  States  has.  Of  late  years,  however^  there  has  been 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Canadians  to  reduce  thispatronage  by 
means  of  tariff  legislation.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Canadians  feel 
that  the  United  States  has  not  treated  them  in  a  brotherly  way  in 
trade  and  tariff  relations,  and  they  especially  resented  the  imposition 
of  the  $2  tariff  on  lumber  in  1897.  A  repeal  of  the  lumber  tariff  at 
this  time  by  extending  the  market  of  a  great  Canadian  industry 
might  lead  to  concessions  by  Canada  to  the  United  States  and  would 
in  any^  event  tend  to  stay  the  rising  tide  of  feeling  in  Canada  in  favor 
of  tariff  discrimination  against  the  United  States.  This  considera- 
tion becomes  especially  important  when  we  find  that  the  conceesion 
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80  much  prized  by  Canada  would  be  in  the  general  interest  of  our  own 
people  without  real  injury  to  any  element  thereof,  which  we  beUeye 
to  be  the  case. 

The  interests  of  our  own  people  demand  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on 
lumber  and  kindred  products  because  it  would  give  us — 

I.  Cheaper  lumber,  thus  benefiting  the  American  manufacturer  and 
consumer,  and 

n.  By  reducing  the  drain  on  our  forests,  tend  to  the  prolongation 
of  our  (domestic  timber  supply  and  give  us  needed  supphes  of  timber 
during  the  interval,  necessanly  long,  that  must  elapse  between  the 
disappearance  of  the  present  style  oflumbering  and  tne  general  intro- 
duction of  the  new  kmd  that  means  forest  conservation. 

It  is  absurd  and  unjust  to  tax  our  people  on  an  article  the  domestic 
supply  of  which  is  constantly  and  rapidly  diminishing. 

Tne  raising  of  timber  is  not  an  industry  in  the  United  States.  The 
hand  of  man  is  not  involved.  The  timber  we  have  is  the  gift  of 
nature.  No  one  has  toiled  over  it  as  the  farmer  toils  over  his  crops. 
It  is  natural  wealth,  it  is  not  manufactured,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  its  mere  ownership  shoiild  be  protected. 

The  testimony  on  the  subject  of  forest  supplies  leaves  little  doubt 
that  the  passing  of  a  generation  will  see  our  commercial  forests  prac- 
tically exnausted,  but  long  before  the  forests  have  completely  passed 
away  the  blight  of  their  decadence  will  be  upon  the  land.  Nothing 
that  we  can  now  do  will  enable  us  to  escape  all  suffering  on  this 
account.  If  every  timber  owner  in  the  country  were  to  immediately 
turn  to  scientific  lumbering,  there  would  still  l>e  a  considerable  inter- 
val of  time  in  which  the  timber  supplies  would  be  insufficient.  How 
absolutely  necessary,  then,  it  is  that  we  shorten  this  period  and  reduce 
its  ill  effects  as  much  as  possible  by  opening  to  ourselves  the  forest 
supplies  of  other  countries. 

To  follow  any  other  course  is  not  statesmanship  or  good  national 
economy,  for  any  other  course  means  the  unnecessarjr  and  evil  taxa- 
tion of  our  people,  with  the  practical  effect  of  stimulating  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  forests  with  the  funds  wrung  from  a  wrongly  taxed  people. 

Lumber  tariff  not  merdy  92  a  thousand. 

Throughout  the  hearing  on  the  lumber  schedule  almost  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  anything  except  the  minimum  lumber  tariff,  which, 
outside  whitewood,  sycamore,  and  basswood,  is  $2  per  thousand. 
The  much  hisher  duty  on  finished  or  partly  finished  lumber  was 
largely  ignored.  The  tariff  law  provides  that  lumber  planed  on  one 
side  shall  pay  a  duty  of  $2.50  a  thousand;  planed  on  two  sides,  $3 
per  thousand;  planed  on  both  sides  and  grooved  and  tongued,  $3.50 
per  thousand.  This  finished  lumber  is  the  kind  that  goes  very  largely 
to  the  ultimate  consumer.  A  large  percentage  of  common  lumber 
goes  into  boxes,  and  it  is  hard  to  determine  just  how  much  the  tariff 
of  $2  a  thousand  on  common  lumber  affects  the  ultimate  consumer. 
But  unquestionably  for  the  benefit  of  the  actual  individual  user  of 
lumber  it  is  necessary  that  the  tariff  on  finished  lumber  be  repealed 
altogether.  No  witness  at  the  hearing  had  the  temerity  to  say  that 
American  mills  could  not  compete  with  Canadian  mills  in  any  market 
of  the  world  in  the  higher  ^ades  of  lumber.  Why,  then,  should  a 
much  higher  tariff  be  Teviea  on  finished  lumber  than  on  rough?  If 
the  tariff  on  lumber  is  not  entirely  removed,  this  discriminating  tax 
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should  not  be  left.  If  finished  lumber  must  be  taxed,  let  it  pay  a 
reduced  fixed  rate  of  so  much  a  thousand  and  not  an  increasing  rate 
for  each  additional  touch  that  makes  it  the  more  ready  for  use  by 
our  home  builders.  I  suppose  the  theory  of  a  higher  duty  on  the 
finished  product  was  that  it  would  lead  to  the  finisriiTig  of  imported 
lumber  at  American  mills,  but  the  result  has  shown  that  there  was 
nothing  to  justify  this  theory. 

Here,  too,  the  mterests  of  the  American  manufacturer,  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  the  consumer  demand  attention.  The  finished  lumber  is 
the  raw  material  of  the  millworker.  American  sash  and  door  manu- 
facturers and  millworkers  can  compete  anywhere.  They  can  ship 
their  product  to  Canada  and  undersell  the  Canadians  at  home.  Let 
them  have  their  raw  material  as  cheap  as  possible.  On  the  other 
hand  they  do  not  require  protection  in  the  nnished  product  of  their 
shops  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  foreigner  can  not  compete 
with  them  at  home,  much  less  here. 

To  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  repealing  the  tariff  on  the  higher  grades 
of  lumber  let  us  consider  one  or  two  lumber  bills.  A  retail  lumber- 
man has  furnished  me  with  a  bill  of  lumber  for  a  church  in  North 
Dakota.  The  common  lumber  in  this  church  cost  $600  and  the 
finishing  lumber  $1,100.  In  a  house  at  Minot,  N.  Dak.,  the  common 
lumber  cost  $400  and  the  finishing  Imnber  $450.  The  tariff  element 
in  the  cost  of  the  church  was  probably  $255,  and  in  the  cost  of  the 
house  $142.50  (figuring  it  at  15  ner  cent  ad  valorem),  and  in  each 
case  the  larger  portion  was  for  nnished  lumber.^  But  these  figures 
also  show  that  the  man  who  builds  a  house  is  interested  in  the  repeal 
as  well  of  the  tarilT  on  common  lumber,  even  if  the  man  who  buys  a 
packing  box  as  an  auxiliary  to  a  purchase  of  some  packed  article  is 
not  interested. 

The  ''low-grade^'  hogey. 

Great  stress  was  laid  b^  witnesses  in  favor  of  the  present  or  a  higher 
tariff  on  lumber,  on  their  fear  of  Canadian  competition  in  the  low 
grades  of  lumber.  Now  as  to  the  mills  in  the  West — ^i.  e.,  in  British 
Columbia,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan — the  low-grade  problem  does 
not  exist  at  all  so  far  as  the  interior  market  is  concerned.  What  low- 
grade  lumber  may  be  produced  in  British  Columbia  can  not  be 
shipped  into  the  interior  of  the  United  States  because  of  the  cost  of 
transportation.  Like  their  fellows  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  the 
Britisn  Columbia  mills  try  to  avoid  making  low-grade  stuff,  and  what 
they  do  make  they  must  market  in  the  cities  and  mining  camps  of 
British  Columbia  and  at  the  nearest  consuming  points  in  the.  prairie 
provinces.  The  only  source  of  competition  in  Tow  grades  that  really 
seems  to  trouble  our  lumbermen  is  the  Georgian  Bay  district  of 
Ontario.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  lumbermen  of  Minnesota,  Wis* 
consin,  and  Michigan,  with  whose  product  this  Geor^an  Bay  low- 
grade  stuff  would  compete,  seem  to  be  less  interested  m  the  lumber 
tariff  than  the  lumbermen  of  any  other  section  of  the  country.  Only 
one  lumberman  from  Minnesota  appeared  before  your  committee  in 
favor  of  the  retention  of  the  lumber  tariff,  and  his  major  interest  is 
in  California.  No  Wisconsin  lumberman  and  no  Michigan  lumber- 
man (except  Mr.  Fordney)  appeared  to  testify.  The  one  witness 
who  really  made  a  specialty  or  the  competition  of  Geoi^gian  Bay  low 
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grades  with  American  low  grades  was  Mr.  E.  S.  Hines,  of  Chicago, 
who  has  immense  stumpage  interests  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 
An  interesting  opinion  on  this  subject  is  that  riven  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Wells,  of  the  White  Pine  Lumber  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  who 
writes: 

There  should  no  more  be  a  wall  between  Canada  and  the  States  than  there  should 
be  a  wall  between  any  two  of  our  own  States.  One  of  the  most  vital  causes  our  United 
States  have  prospered  to  the  undreampt  of  extent  in  which  we  find  them  to-day  is 
because  absolute  free  trade  has  always  existed  among  them.  Canada  is  just  another 
State  which  happens  to  be  over  the  mternational  boundary  line. 

Has  the  Wisconsin  lumber  industry  suffered  because  the  Michigan  mills  have  been 
shipping  lumber  by  the  million  into  the  best  of  her  farming  country  for  the  last  twenty 
years?  Has  the  lumber  industry  of  the  North  Central  States  been  dwarfed  because 
the  lumber  repons  south  and  west  derive  their  principal  market  from  these  States 
and  flood  it  with  their  product?  Approximately  only  10  per  cent  of  the  lumber  con- 
sumed in  the  States  comes  from  Cansida.  How  can  10  per  cent  govern  the  price  for  the 
other  90  per  cent? 

If  the  lumber  industry  is  still  an  infant  in  need  of  coddlmg,  where 
can  we  find  a  single  industry  in  America  that  can  compete  with  the 
forei^er? 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Messrs.  Hines  and  Walker,  who  appeared 
before  yoiur  committee  in  the  interests  of  protection  to  the  lumber 
industry,  are  just  now  said  to  be  engaged  in  forming  a  gigantic  white 
pine  ownership  combination.  They  and  the  interests  now  reported 
to  be  uniting  with  them,  as  per  the  following  newspaper  reports,  will 
probably  own  6,000,000,000  of  the  80,000,000,000  of  white  pine  now 
standing  in  the  Lake  States,  and  with  a  few  other  large  interests  will 
probably  own  or  control  more  than  half  of  all  the  avauable  supply  of 
this  valuable  timber,  which  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  can 
hardly  last  more  than  ten  years.  For  further  discussion  of  tne  details 
of  Mr.  Hines's  testimony,  I  take  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  state- 
ment attached  hereto  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Rogers,  of  Minneapolis,  who  was 
also  a  witness  before  your  committee  on  November  20. 

The  real  question. 

Brushing  aside  all  the  perplexities  about  railway  rates,  competi- 
tion of  low  grades,  etc.,  which  are  just  so  much  technical  dust  thrown 
into  the  eyes  of  the  committee,  the  question  to  be  answered  is  simply 
this: 

Does  the  committee  want  to  protect  excessive  stumpage  values  in 
a  vanishing,  cornered,  natural  resource?  Does  the  committee  wish 
by  legislation  to  impose  an  additional  tax  on  the  consumers  of  this 
wnite  pine,  which  will  soon  be  as  scarce  as  the  buffalo? 

The  more  money  there  is  in  it,  the  faster  the  white  pine  will  be 
destroyed. 

The  more  foreign  competition  is  kept  out,  the  more  valuable  is  the 
scant  remaining  domestic  supply  ana  the  greater  the  temptation  to 
rush  it  to  the  mills  and  convert  its  value  into  actual  dollars. 

To  protect  the  white-pine  industrv  is  just  as  logical  as  it  would  be 
to  impose  a  tariff  on  Canadian  buffaloes  in  order  to  protect  American 
buffalo  hunters  in  their  business.  Nobody  would  maintain  that  such 
a  duty  would  protect  the  buffalo,  though  it  might  help  the  hunter  to 
a  greater  profit  and  hurry  him  to  the  extinction  of  the  American  herd, 
if  there  were  any. 
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The  white-pine  forest  is  nearing  its  doom;  a  few  great  interests 
have  practically  cornered  it.  Sh^  they  be  encouraged  by  a  bounty 
of  $2  a  thousand  to  rush  the  work  of  destruction!  Wouldn't  it  hie 
better  to  let  the  consuming  population  of  the  lower  lake  region  have 
the  benefit  of  cheap  Georgian  Bay  lower  grades  if  legislation  can  give 
it  to  them?  If  our  forests  must  go  in  the  end  anywav^  before  refor- 
estation can  begin,  let  us  adopt  a  policy  that  will  combme  their  pres- 
ervation as  long  as  possible  with  the  good  of  the  cheapest  possible 
limiber  supply. 

White  pine  as  a  luxury. 

This  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  white  pine  is  now  so  valuable  as 
to  be  almost  a  luxury.  Assured  of  immense- profits  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  high  grades,  or  by  holding  their  white  pine,  Mr.  Hines  and 
allies  naturally  desire  to  assure  themselves  of  pronts  on  the  low  ^des 
as  well.  So  assured  are  their  profits  on  the  rear  guard  of  the  vanishing 
white-pine  uppers  that  they  could  well  afford  to  take  some  loss  on  their 
lower  grades.  It  may  wen  be  doubted  whether  if  lumber  were  placed 
on  the  free  list  the  mills  of  Mnnesota  and  Wisconsin  would  employ  a 
single  man  less  than  now. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  have  immense  markets  for 
their  own  low  ^ades  nght  at  their  own  doors.  They  are  not  natural 
competitors  with  the  Greorgian  Bay  low  grades  in  a  large  part  of  the 
American  territory  that  can  draw  on  Georgian  Bay  mills.  In  that 
part  of  the  market  the  duty  on  low  grades  is  wholly  a  revenue  propo- 
sition; it  protects  nobody.  But  we  maintain  that  the  forest  piquets 
of  this  continent  should  be  open  to  those  regions  that  are  geograph- 
ically their  natural  consuming  territory.  If  Creorgian  Bay  can  sup- 
ply New  York  State  with  common  boards  cheaper  man  the  Minnesota 
mills  can  do  it.  let  them  do  so,  and  leave  the  interior  market  to  Minne- 
sota, where  it  nas  a  distinct  advantage.  The  consumer — the  buyer — 
is  entitled  to  some  consideration. 

[From  the  IClnnMpoUB  Jotinul,  NoyemlMr  27,  IQOB.] 

GET  TOGETHER  IN  WHITB-PINB  DEAL — ^WALKEB  AND  WETBRHAU8BR  RBPOBTBD  TO 
HAVB  REACHED  A  "bUBINEBS  UNDERSTANDING  "—PROMOTOR8  OF  COMBINB  HAVE 
GONE  TO  COYER— TENTATIYB  CONFIBIIATION  OF  THE  BIG  DEAL  GIVBN  OUT  BT  WBTER- 
HAUSER  INTERESTS. 

T.  6.  Walker,  largest  individual  owner  of  standinR  whitenpine  timber  in  the  world, 
is  reported  tonday  to  be  heavily  interested  with  Frederick  Weyerhauser  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  120,000,000  lumber  svndicate.  This  means,  if  correct,  that  after 
many  rumored  attempts  to  arrive  at  a  "business  understanding"  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr. 
Weyerhauser  have  at  last  been  successful.  At  his  office  to-day  it  was  said  Mr.  Walker 
is  in  Washinc:ton.  That  that  gigantic  corporation  is  actuaUy  in  process  of  formation 
was  practicaUy  admitted  to-dajr  at  the  Weyerhauser  offices  in  St.  Paul. 

Jonn  Weyerhauser,  who  was  in  chaige  during  the  absence  in  Chicago  of  his  father, 
Frederick  Weyerhauser,  refused  to  make  any  direct  statement  for  publication,  but 
he  did  say: 

'*  If  Mr.  Hines  has  given  out  any  statement  that  such  a  deal  was  in  progress,  he  proba- 
bly has  reasons  for  ooing  so." 

Not  familiar  tvith  detaila. 

Mr.  Weyerhauser  said  he  was  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  deal  under  way,  how- 
ever, but  had  heard  something  about  the  matter  in  a ' 'general  way. ' '  Mr.  Mahan,  con- 
fidential man  of  the  Weyerhauser  interests,  was  also  secretive,  but  said  it  was  true 
that  Frederick  Weyerhauser  was  in  Chicago  and  had  seen  Edward  Hines  and  also  that 
Rudolph  Weyerhauser  had  been  there  and  was  now  on  his  way  back  to  Gloquet,  Mixm. 
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Edwaid  Hines  and  others  directly  coocemed  in  the  syndicate  vanished  from 
Chicago  last  night,  and  it  was  supposed  they  had  left  for  the  twin  cities.  At  the 
Weyerhauser  omces  to-day  this  was  denied,  and  it  was  said  that  Mr.  Weyerhauser 
is  not  expected  home  for  a  week. 

While  Ggwtee  publicly  stated  have  fixed  the  combination  as  a  $20,000,000  affair, 
competing  lumber  interests  can  see  no  limit  to  its  capitalization,  but  at  tiie  same 
time  they  expressed  no  fear  of  its  attempting  to  restrain  trade  by  fixing  prices. 

Chicago  to  he  headquarten. 

Chicago  is  to  become  the  sole  selling  headquarters  of  the  new  lumber  combination, 
and  Edward  Hines  is  to  be  president  of  the  syndicate. 

The  direct  business  associates  of  the  men  prominently  named  in  the  venture  are 
noncommittal,  and,  although  friendly  lumber  interests  are  willing  to  take  the  figures 
of  3,000^000,000  feet,  lumber  measure,  which  means  a  board  a  foot  long,  a  foot  wide, 
and  1  inch  thick,  as  the  ''capital  stock"  of  the  syndicate,  real  competitors  be- 
lieve the  estimate  is  low. 

However,  assuming  that  3,000,000.000  feet  of  white  pine  is  correct,  150,000  modem 
houses  ''could  "  be  constructed  out  oi  it;  100,000  men  would  have  "spasmodic  "  annual 
employment  in  the  fields,  and  it  would  require  at  least  forty  years  to  cut  all  the  timber. 
But  genuine  white  pine  is  seldom  used  in  the  construction  of  the  modem  cottage.  It 
is  too  expensive,  and  yellow  and  Norway  pine  is  commonly  used,  though  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  house  is  not  always  aware  of  the  substitution. 

Why  ooTribine  u  powerful, 

Nowadavs  the  modem  cottage  made  exclusively  or  largely  of  white  pine  can  not 
be  sold  at  a  couple  of  hundred  down  and  balance  same  as  rent. "  It's  this  thing  that 
makes  the  new  combination  so  powerful  in  the  eyes  of  the  lumber  interests— far  more 
important  than  can  be  realizea  by  the  outsider.  The  principal  holding  of  the  new 
combine  is  made  into  sash  and  doors,  interior  finishes,  and  other  high-^rade  work. 

The  new  combination  not  only  controls  the  key  to  the  white-pine  situation,  but  it 
also  has  a  laige  voice  in  the  hemlock,  yellow,  southem,  and  westem  pine  fields,  Mr. 
Weyerhauser  controlling  the  supply  of  Mississippi. 

Cioquet,  Minn.,  is  the  center  of  production  oi  white  pine,  and  the  controlling  ele- 
ments there  are  Mr.  Weyerhauser,  the  Northern  Lumber  Company,  Cioquet  Lumber 
Company,  and  the  Johnson- Wentworth  Lumber  Company — ^which  also  came  into  the 
new  combination  with  the  Cooke  dc  O'Brien  people — a  feature  that  was  not  stated  in 
Wednesday's  announcement. 

Edward  Hines  a  few  years  ago  was  a  lumber  salesman.  He  won  confidence  of  Mr. 
Weyerhauser,  who  is  said  to  have  furnished  the  financial  backing— or  part  of  it,  at 
least — for  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Company. 

[The  IClDiiMpoUs  Jonnud,  NoTunber  26, 1908.) 

TWENTY  MILUONS  IN  LUMBER  POOL— 4TNDICATB  BEING  FOBICED  TO  TAKE  OVER  NORTH- 
ERN MINNESOTA  PINE  FORESTS — WEYERHAUSER,  COOKE  A  o'BRIEN,  AND  HINES 
PEOPLE  IN  BIO  PROJECT. 

Chicago,  'November  25. 

One  of  the  most  important  lumber  deals  of  recent  years,  by  which  a  120,000,000 
syndicate  will  take  control  ol  the  pine  forests  of  northern  Minnesota,  is  near  com- 
pletion. 

Representatives  of  the  three  big  interests  involved— the  Weyerhauser  Company,  of 
Cioquet,  Minn.;  the  Cooke  dc  O'Brien  Company,  of  Duluth;  and  the  Edward  Hines 
Lumber  Company,  of  Chicago — ^met  late  yesterday  at  the  Union  League  Club  to  dis- 
cuss the  plan  by  which  the  Hines  Company,  either  in  itself  or  operating  through  a 
syndicate,  is  to  take  control  of  the  properties. 

Edward  Hines  to-day  said  the  plan  was  pot  in  such  shape  that  he  could  give  out 
the  details,  but  admitted  that  it  would  be  put  through  witnin  a  day  or  two,  and  that 
nothing  but  minor  matters  were  left  to  be  settled. 

Big  interests  to  be  pooled. 

Besides  Mr.  Hines,  at  the  meeting  were  Frederick  Weyerhaeuser  and  his  sons, 
John  and  Rudolph,  and  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Cooke  A  O'&rien. 

The  interests  to  oe  pooled  are: 

Lumbw  in  Minnesota  and  the  Province  ol  Ontario,  controlled  by  the  Weyerhaeuser 
people,  valued  at  18,000,000. 
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Lumbei  In  Minneoote,  controlled  by  the  Oooke  A  O'Brien  people,  vmhied  at 

111,000  000. 

The  Rainy  Lake,  Duluthand  Winnipeg  Railroad,  controlled  by  Cooke  A  O'Brien,  200 
miles  long,  and  worth  $1,000,000. 

Between  $1,000,000  and  $2,000,000  worth  of  lumber  controlled  by  the  HineB  people. 

WorUT*  hig(fesl  vhUe-pme  tract. 

This  constituteB  3,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber  in  white  pine,  Norway  pine,  and  hem 
lock.  It  comprifles  the  biggeet  tract  of  white  pine  left  in  the  world.  The  timber  lies 
in  St.  Louis  County,  the  county  to  the  east,  and  in  Ontario.  The  object  of  the  com- 
bine is  said  to  be  to  obtain  control  of  the  transportation  facilities  so  that  the  lumber 
can  be  handled  cheaper  for  all  concerned. 

Just  how  the  reoiganization  is  to  be  brought  about  was  not  divulged.  The  Weyer^ 
haeuser  Company  owns  45  p^  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Hines  Company. 

No  duty  on  high  grades. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  60  per  cent  of  the  lowngrade  lumber 
imported  into  this  country  goes  into  boxes,  though  I  believe  35  p^ 
cent  is  the  more  conmionly  accepted  fimire.  In  any  event,  if  the 
tariff  be  removed,  one  or  both  of  two  classes  will  be  benefited — ^the 
buyer  of  boxes  and  the  manufacturer  of  boxes.  If  the  buyer  (the 
consumer)  gets  none  of  the  benefit  of  the  reduction,  then  the  manu- 
facturer must  ^et  it.  Box  manufacturing  is  a  large  and  important 
industry,  and  uie  ability  to  secure  cheap  raw  material  from  abroad 
insures  its  prosperity,  and  the  box  manufacturer  is  as  much  entitled 
to  consideration  in  his  industry  as  the  lumberman  in  bJs. 

But  if  jour  conmiittee  shoiild  conclude  that  the  repeal  of  the  $2 
tariff,  which  on  low  grades  amoimts  to  an  ad  valorem  dutv  of  25  to  40 
per  cent,  would  really  result  in  disastrous  competition  to  the  American 
manufacturer  of  liunber,  let  a  reduced  tariff  remain  on  low  grades,  but 
don't  foreet  that  the  consensus  of  testimony  on  both  sides  is  that  on 
high  grades  the  American  manufacturer  can  compete  anywhere.  If 
some  tariff  is  levied  on  low  grades,  the  higher  grades  of  lumber  should 
be  absolutely  free  from  duty.  Leave  a  duty  on  Nos.  4  and  5  boards, 
and  inferior  products,  if  you  must,  but  let  the  American  consumer 
have  the  full  advantage  of  freedom  of  trade  in  the  high  grades,  where 
the  manufacturer  confesses  he  does  not  need  protection. 

If  it  is  desired  to  benefit  the  consumer  in  the  scheme  of  tariff  revision 
the  duty  should  also  be  repealed  on  laths  and  shingles,  which  go  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  without  any  further  manufacture. 

Box  shocks,  kindling  wood,  clapboards,  posts,  and  pickets  should 
also  have  the  duty  removed  if  it  is  desired  to  benefit  large  classes  of 
population.    The  farmer  is  a  large  consumer  of  all  these  products. 

Cost  of  production —  Wages — Equipment. 

The  lumbermen  appearing  before  your  committee  in  support  of  the 
present,  or  a  higher  tariff,  made  much  of  the  alleged  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production.  There  has  been  no  such  increase  in  this  respect 
as  is  commonly  believed,  and  what  increase  there  has  been  has  been 
offset  by  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  mills  in  recent  years,  and  the 
profitaWe  utilization  of  products  that  were  formerly  wasted.  The 
"overrun"  of  the  log  is  much  greater  now  than  formerly  in  well- 
conducted  mills.  The  pav  roll  of  the  Brooks-Scanlon  Company's 
mill  at  Scanlon,  Minn.,  which  is  attached  hereto,  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  the  wage  scales  prevailing  in  the  n(»them  States  in  recent 
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yesiSy  and  it  is  probable  that  relatively  it  reflects  wage  conditions  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  From  1902  to  1906  there  was  practically 
no  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  this  lumber  mill,  though  that 
was  a  period  of  great  prospenty  in  the  lumber  trade.  In  1906 
eighteen  classes  out  of  forty-three  classes  of  employees  had  their 
wages  increased  about  10  per  cent.  Five  classes  had  their  wages 
reduced  in  the  same  year,  and  in  1908  there  was  a  reduction  of  about 
10  per  cent  through  almost  the  entire  pay  roll,  with  the  result  that 
in  1908  the  outlay  for  labor  in  the  Brool^-Scanlon  mill  was  back  to 
just  about  where  it  was  in  1902.  Yet  in  1907  the  average  price  of 
lumber  was  24  per  cent  greater  than  in  1902.  This  pay  roll  demon- 
strates anew  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that  wages  are  the  last  to 
feel  the  effects  of  prosperity  and  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  adver- 
sity. It  was  not  until  1906  that  wages  began  to  enjoy  the  good 
times  that  had  been  prevalent  for  at  least  eight  years,  but  with  the 
return  of  the  depression  in  1908  they  tumbled  immediately. 

Scale  of  icagea  paid  per  day  of  ten  hours,  Brooks-Soahlon  Lumber  Company^ 
ScatUon,  Minn.,  month  of  May,  1902  to  1908,  inclusive. 


1008. 


1903. 


1804. 


IMS. 


1006. 


1007. 


lOOB. 


RlT«r  fofreman,  per  month 

Chief  engliMer,  per  month 

Yard  foiemaa.  per  month 

Onder  (Imnber)  fBremao,  per 

month , 

PUtform  foreman,  per  month.. 
PlanlnKmlll  forsmao,  per  month. 

Oroona  foieman,  permonth 

Bam  foreman,  per  month 

Pond  and  river  men 

Bawyen 


cnpen 

Dedcfiandi 

Floor  taanda 

Edgar  men 

Edging  men 

Edger  and  tables... 

Trimmer  men 

Hog  and  trimmers. . 

Head  slasher 

Taadaaher 

Sawyer  resaw 

Other  resaw  men.. 

Oilers 

Engineer,  nights. . . 
Engineer,  days. . . . . 

Firemen. 

BfaKksmitti 

Horseshoer 

Horseshoer  helpers . 

HUlwrijEhts 

Steam  litter 

Watchman 

Gang  sawyer 

Crane  man 

Cant  men 

Common  hkbor 

Oradeis 

Scalers 


106.00 
126.00 
100.00 

67.00 
60.00 
80.00 
65.00 
65.00 
2.20 
7.06 

a25 

3.10 
2.00 
1.76 
2.86 
1.76 
1.76 
2.00 
1.76 
2.00 
1.76 


S66.00 
126.00 
100.00 

07.QO 
76.00 

oaoo 

66.00 
66.00 
2.26 
7.00 
8.26 
2.10 
2.00 
L76 
3.00 
2.00 
1.76 
2.26 
1.76 
2.16 
1.76 


866.00 
126.00 

loaoo 

07.00 

100.00 

100.00 

78.00 

06.00 

2.26 

7.00 

2.76 

2.25 

2.00 

1.76 

2.76 

2.00 

1.75 

2.26 

1.76 

2.16 

1.76 


Chain  men... 

Machine  men 

MIU  saperintendent,  per  year. 


2.26 
3.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.76 
2.76 
1.76 
8.00 
2.60 
2.00 
4.00 
8.60 
2.10 
L76 
2.60 
2.26 
1.06 
2.00 
2.00 
1,80000 


2.25 
8.60 
2.60 
2.26 
8.00 
8.00 
L75 
8.00 
2.60 
2.00 
4.00 
8.60 
2.10 
1.76 
2.60 
2.25 
1.06 
2.00 
2.00 

i,8oaoo 


2.25 
8.00 
2.25 
2.26 
&50 
&00 
1.76 
8.00 
2.60 
2.00 
4.50 
8.60 
2.10 
1.76 
2.60 
2.25 
1.06 
2.00 
2.00 
2,000i00 


866.00 
126.00 

loaoo 

75.00 
76.00 
135.00 
76.00 
86.00 
2.25 
7.00 
2.76 
2.36 
2.00 
1.76 
2.75 
2.00 
1.75 
2.35 
1.75 
2.16 
1.75 
2.50 
2.00 
2.25 
8.00 
2.25 
2.50 
8.60 
8.00 
1.76 
8.10 
2.60 
2.26 
5.00 
8.00 
2.10 
1.76 
2.60 
2.26 
1.06 
2.00 
2.00 

2,ooaoo 


872.00 

iiaoo 

126.00 

66.00 
75.00 
80.00 
75.00 
85.00 
2.26 
7.00 
3.26 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.85 
2.00 
2.00 
2.60 
2.00 
2.25 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
2.26 
8.50 
2.50 
2.50 
8.50 
3.25 
2.50 
8.25 
2.50 
2.00 
3.50 
3.50 
2.10 
1.76 
2.60 
2.25 
2.00 
2.26 
2.25 
2,200.00 


872.00 
100.00 
140.00 

66.00 
76.00 
00.00 
65.00 
76.00 
2.60 
7.00 
3.25 
2.50 
2.25 
2.00 
3.10 
2.10 
2.25 
2.60 
2.00 
2.50 
2.26 
2.75 
2.25 
2.25 
3.50 
2.50 
2.75 
8.75 
2.76 
2.25 
3.35 
8.60 
2.26 
4.26 
8.50 
2.35 
2.00 
2.66 
2.86 
2.00 
2.35 
2.10 
2,40000 


865.00 
110.00 
140.00 

65.00 
66.00 
00.00 
66.00 
68.00 
2.00 
6.00 
8.00 
2.26 
2.00 
L76 
2.85 
1.76 
1.75 
2.26 
1.76 
2.16 
1.76 
2.36 
1.76 
2.00 
8.25 
2.25 
2.25 
3.25 
2.60 
1.75 
3.86 
8.26 
2.00 
4.00 
8.60 
2.35 
1.75 
2.25 
2.00 
1.86 
1.85 
2.00 
2,400.00 


Our  average  pay  roll  for  the  mcmth  of  May  during  the  period  of  seven  yeais  has 
been  $22,877.50  per  month  in  our  sawmills  and  lumb^  yards. 

I  have  examined  the  above  figures  and  hereby  certiiy  as  to  their  correctness  and 
accunu^. 

Bbooks-Soanlon  Lumber  Gompaiit, 
M.  J.  80ANLON,  Viee-President, 
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Wages  higher  in  Canada. 

In  support  of  our  contention  that  wages  are  higher  in  the  lumber 
industry  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  we  have  collected  data 
from  nme  Canadian  mills,  including  the  two  testified  to  before  your 
committee  on  November  20  by  Mr.  Lynch,  and  five  United  States 
miUs,  and  from  this  data  have  made  up  a  comparative  table  of  the 
wages  paid  certain  classes  of  employees.  The  detailed  statements 
from  which  these  averages  were  made  will  be  foimd  attached  hereto, 
and  except  the  figures  for  the  Scanlon  mill  given  above,  it  will  be 
observed  that  in  all  of  the  classes,  which  were  taken  at  random,  the 
pay  in  the  Canadian  mills  averages  considerably  higher,  excepting  in 
the  case  of  firemen. 
ComparaHve  statement  of  waga  paid  per  day  to  certain  hind$  of  employees  in  munnilU  tn 

Ontario,  Saskatehevxmy  Britien  CotumJna  (mountain  and  coast) ,  averagedj  at  compared 

with  wagee  in  Oregon  and  Washington  (interior  and  coast)  and  ifinneeota,  averagea^fem 

to  nine  mills  informer  class  and  five  in  latter. 


Canada. 

UnttMl 

States. 

aSI43.a3 

•3137.59 

6.19 

5.20 

7.35 

ft.S 

4.2S 

3. 79 

3.90 

a.  44 

2.5i 

2L2S 

&99 

S.S6 

8. 38 

3.12 

3.«2 

3.20 

2.54 

2.« 

2.30 

2.05 

Foreman 

Band  sawyer 

Filer 

Engineers  (chief) 

Graders 

Firemen 

MiUwright 

Setter 

Edgorman 

Trimmer 

Common  laborers  (white). 


a  Per  month. 

Logging  camp  wages. 

The  following  table  gives  a  good  illustration  of  comparative  wages 
paid  in  logging  camps  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  will  be 
observed  tnat  the  wages  in  the  Canadian  camps  are  uniformly  higher 
than  in  the  American  camps. 

Comparative  statement  of  wages  paid  per  day  in  logging  camps  m  Canada  and  the 

Umted  States, 


Canada. 


Interna- 
tional 
Timber  (5o., 
Campbell 
River, 
Brltl^ 
Colmnbia. 


Fraser  River 
SawHIUs 
(Limited), 

FraserMilb, 

British 
CoImnblA. 


United  States. 


Simpson 


Co. 
ton.  Wash. 


Comity  Lot* 


Barker 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmith  helper 

Bockeia 

Cook 

Dogupman 

Bniineer 

FaUer,  head 

Faller,  second 

Fireman 

Flunkey 

Hooktender 

Line  horseman 

Rigging  slinger. 

Signal  man 

Slddder,  head 

Skid  roadman 

Sniper 

Swamper 

Undercutter 

Woodoattar,  behind  donkay. 


32.76 
3.00 
2.50 
S.00 

a75.00 
2.60 
3.25 
3.60 
3.00 
2.50 

a85.00 
4.00 
2.50 
8.00 
2.50 
3.00 
2.25 
2.75 
2.60  to  2.75 
3.50 


13. 00  to  33. 25 

«75.00 
2.25 
8.25 

a75.00 
3.00 

a66u00 
4.00 
3.75 
2.60 

•  35.00 
5u00 


32.60 
3.00 


38.  SD 

3.00 


3.60 
3.00 


2.25 
8.25 


3.00 


2.76 

2L75 

•  65.00 

2.60 

3LSD 

3.00 

2l  60  to  a.  00 

3.00 

3.09 

2.75 

2. 75 

2.00 

•saoo 

3.76 

4.00 

2.25 

8.21 

2.75 

2.50 

2.25 

^25 

3.25 

2.00 

2.00 

2.60 

S.25 

2L25to3L7l 

3.00 

2.00 



•  Per  month. 
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All  these  laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  in  the  Canadian  camps,  are 
white  men.  The  British  Columbia  law  forbids  the  employment  of 
orientals  in  logging  operations  on  timber  lands  leased  from  the 
province,  which  are  by  a  very  large  percentage  the  bulk  of  the  entire 
timber  area  of  the  province. 

Equipment  and  production  cost  higher  in  Canada. 

The  testimony  adduced  before  your  conunittee  absolutely  demon- 
strates that  the  cost  of  equipping  (a  sawmill  in  Canada  is  much  in 
excess  of  similar  work  in  tne  States.  Whether  the  machinery  be 
American  or  Canadian  made,  it  costs  more  than  in  the  United  States 
bv  the  amount  of  the  tariff,  at  least.  The  only  difference  is  that  in 
the  case  of  American-made  machinery  imported  into  Canada  the 
Canadian  government  gets  that  portion  of  the  extra  cost  represented 
by  the  duty,  while  in  the  case  of  Canadian-made  machinery  the  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  gets  it.  What  is  true  of  milling  machinery  is 
largely  true  of  logging  camp  equipment.  However,  much,  therefore 
the  cost  of  lumbering  in  tne  Umted  States  may  have  increased  in 
recent  years  on  accoimt  of  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  the  commodities 
the  lumberman  buys,  his  Canadian  trade  brother  is  still  worse  off. 

In  a  statement  by  D.  N.  Winton,  of  the  Thief  River  Falls  Lumber 
Company,  Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.,  the  Prince  Albert  Limiber  Com- 
pany (Limited),  Prince  Albert  Saskatchewan,  the  Bemidji  Lumber 
Company,  Bemidji,  Minn.,  and  the  Northwest  Lumber  Company, 
KaUspell^  Mont.,  attached  hereto,  wiU  be  found  some  interesting 
information  in  regard  to  comparative  cost  of  production  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Omitting  the  cost  of  lo^  or  the  cost  of 
stumpage  and  the  expense  of  logging,  driving^  etc.,  Mr.  Winton  gives 
the  cost  of  manufacture  and  the  cost  of  seUing  and  shipping  at  his 
Thief  River  Falls,  Mmn.,  mill  at  $3,482  in  1906  and  $3,418  m  1907, 
while  at  the  Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan  (Canada),  mill  the  total  cost 
of  manufacture,  shipping,  and  selling  was  in  the  same  years  $4,187, 
being  more  than  20  per  cent  more  at  the  Canadian  mill  than  at  the 
Americcm  mill.  The  average  price  received  for  lumber  at  the  Amer- 
ican miU  in  1907  was  $21.10  per  thousand,  and  at  the  Prince  Albert 
mill  $21.66  per  thousand.  Thus  while  the  cost  of  manufacture  at 
the  Canadian  mill  was  about  20  per  cent  more  than  at  the  American 
mill,  the  price  received  for  lumber  was  only  2  per  cent  greater  than 
at  tne  American  mill. 

Lumber  relativdy  higher  than  other  eommoditHea. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  remembering,  as  Mr.  Hill,  of  Con- 
necticut, pointed  out  on  November  20,  that  however  much  other  com- 
modities may  have  increased  in  price,  lumber  has  surpassed,  over- 
hauled, and  distanced  all  of  them  in  the  great  hill-climoing  contest. 
The  following  table  taken  from  page  299,  Bulletin  No.  75  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  presents  incontro- 
vertible evidence  on  this  subject. 
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Relative  price  of  commodiHet  2890  to  1907. 
[100  represents  average  price  for  1890-1890.] 


Faim  products 

Food,  etc 

Cloths  and  clothing 

Fuel  and  lighting 

Mf>^to  and  Implements 

Lumber  and  building  materials 

Drusi  and  chemicals 

House  furnishing  goods 

Hisoellaneous 

All  commodities 


lOOS. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

13a  6 

118.8 

126.2 

124.2 

123.6 

111.3 

107.1 

107.2 

108.7 

113.6 

102.0 

106.6 

109.8 

112.0 

120.0 

134.3 

149.8 

132.6 

128.8 

131.9 

117.2 

117.0 

109.6 

122.5 

125.2 

118.8 

121.4 

122.7 

127.7 

140.1 

114.2 

112.6 

110.0 

109.1 

101.2 

112.2 

113.0 

U1.7 

109.1 

m.o 

114.1 

113.6 

111.7 

112.8 

121.1 

112.0 

113.6 

113.0 

115.9 

122.5 

1907. 


U7.1 
117.8 
126.7 
11S.0 
14S.4 
140.9 
109.0 
11&5 
127.1 
129L5 


Oriental  labor. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  use  of  oriental  labor  in  British  Columbia; 
much  more  than  the  facts  warrant.  There  are  no  more  Japs  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  than  there  are  in  the  Coast  States,  and  the  prejudice 
against  employing  them  in  occupations  desired  by  whites  is  just  as 
great,  if  not  greater.  The  laws  or  British  Columbia  forbid  the  employ- 
ment of  either  Chinese  or  Japanese  in  all  logging  operations  on  leased 
provincial  timber  lands,  which  are  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  forest  aiea 
of  the  Province.  There  is  no  law  in  the  Coast  States  that  so  expUciUy 
expresses  the  race  prejudice  as  this.  Moreover,  Japanese  are  em- 
ployed to  some  extent  in  American  mills.  At  the  time  of  the  outburst 
of  racial  antipathy  against  the  Japanese  on  the  Pacific  coast,  two  years 
ago,  Vancouver  was  lar  more  disturbed  and  a^tated  than  any  Ameri- 
can city.  Canada  was  even  ahead  of  the  Umted  States  in  coming  to 
an  agreement  with  Japan  regarding  the  exclusion  of  Japanese  from 
Canada.  By  the  present  arrangement  only  an  insignificant  number 
of  Japanese  may  land  in  Canada  annually.  As  for  Chinamen,  while 
they  are  not  excluded  from  British  Columbia,  the  head  tax  of  $500  is 
virtual  prohibition,  and  there  is  no  immigration  of  Chinese  into  the 
Province.  Within  the  last  three  years  several  thousand  Hindoos  came 
to  British  Columbia,  drawn  there  by  reports  of  scarce  labor  and  high 
wages.  They  have  been  driven  across  the  line  into  Washington  and 
driven  back  again.  American  mills  employed  them  and  they  were 
mobbed.  The  Hindoos  are  not  wanted  in  British  Columbia,  and  the 
Canadian  government  is  now  planning  to  deport  the  whole  colony, 
3,000  or  4,000,  all  told,  to  Honduras.  They  are  very  inefficient 
workmen,  because  of  their  lack  of  muscular  strength,  their  unfamil- 
iarity  with  western  methods,  and  their  general  ignorance.  They 
draw  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  as  much  pay  as  white  men,  anti 
yet  one  employer  considers  that  one  white  man  is  worth  three  Hin- 
doos. The  fact  is  that  common  white  labor  up  to  this  time  has  been 
almost  nonexistent  in  British  Columbia,  and  the  mill  owners  have  had 
to  use  Chinamen,  Japs,  Indians,  Hindoos — anything  that  had  a  trace 
of  human  intelligence — not  to  save  labor  cost,  but  to  get  some  sort  of 
labor  at  anj  cost.  There  is  no  doubt  that  as  a  whole  the  oriental  labor 
employed  m  the  coast  mills  of  British  Columbia  is  costlier  than  white 
labor,  because  it  is  far  less  productive.  It  really  proves  nothing  as  to 
labor  cost  to  show  a  few  orientals  in  a  payroll,  because  it  is  certain  that 
as  a  very  general  rule  their  efficiency  is  much  below  that  of  whites. 
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What  orientals  are  employed  are  almost  entirely  in  the  tide-water 
mills.  The  mountain  milb  or  British  Colmnbia  use  few,  if  any,  oriental 
laborers.  Of  four  mountain  mills  on  whom  we  have  drawn  for  data, 
two  do  not  employ  any  orientals,  and  the  whole  four  only  employ 
20  orientab  in  tneir  enUre  forces,  and  these  are  practically  ail  as  com- 
mon laborers,  who  are  employed  side  by  side  with  white  conunon 
laborers  in  the  same  mills  at  as  high  or  nigher  wages  than  are  paid 
in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Summarized  the  oriental  labor  element  in  the  problem  amounts 
to  nothing.  Actually  oriental  labor  is  costlier  than  white,  the  supply 
is  Limited,  and  will  decrease,  and  what  is  now  used  does  not  make  the 
cost  of  production  of  lumber  cheaper  in  British  Columbia  than  in 
Washington. .  Certainly  no  American  laborer  will  lose  a  job  in  the 
United  States  because  of  the  employment  of  a  few  orientals  in  British 
Columbia,  and  he  can  go  to  that  rrovince  at  any  time  and  take  an 
oriental's  job  away  from  him  at  the  same,  if  not  nigher,  pay  than  he 
was  getting  in  the  States. 

Probably  the  only  reason  that  so  much  has  been  made  by  the 
hi^h  lumber  tariff  protagonists  of  the  oriental  labor  employed  in 
British  Columbia  is  a  demagogic  one,  viz,  that  of  appealing  to  race 
prejudice  with  the  purpose  or  confusing  the  problem.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  it  is  in  some  quarters  quite  enough  to  rally  the  crowd  to  any 
standard  by  associatmg  yellow  labor  with  the  other  standard.  Every 
man  who  will  make  a  calm  study  of  the  facts  will  agree  that  it  is  sim- 
ply ridiculous  to  bring  oriental  labor  into  a  consideration  of  the  cost 
of  producing  lumber. 

Cheap  labor  competition  within  the  United  States. 

It  is  noteworthy,  too,  in  this  connection  that  the  oriental  laborer 
employed  in  some  of  the  British  Columbia  mills  is  better  paid  than 
the  conmion  white  or  negro  laborer  in  the  southern  mills.  The  white 
pine  and  fir  lumbermen  who  have  to  pay  the  higher  wages  have  now 
to  compete  with  cheaper  labor  in  the  South  than  they  would  have  to 
on  the  coast  with  Canada.  Common  laborers  in  the  southern  mills 
(see  Mr.  Scanlon's  testimony)  get  only  $1.25  a  day. 

Indeed,  the  testimony  shows  that  even  in  the  white-pine  States 
common  labor  is  hardly  paid  more  than  oriental  labor  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Mr.  Scanlon  testified  that  at  his  mill  in  Minnesota  common 
labor  was  getting  SI. 75  per  day,  and  $1.50  per  day  in  the  logging 
camps.  A  calculation  made  up  from  the  pay  rolls  attached  hereto 
for  various  British  Columbia  mills  shows  that  common  oriental 
laborers  in  those  mills  are  paid  from  $1.25  to  $2.35  per  day,  the 
average  being  $1.68  per  day.  White  common  laborers  in  the  same 
miUs  average  $2.30  per  day,  and  the  average  of  the  whites  and 
orientals  together  is  $1.94  per  day^  which  is  much  higher  than  the 
average  paid  to  common  labor  in  either  the  white-pine  States  or  the 
southern  yellow-pine  States. 

171^  plea  for  the  shingle. 

A  special  plea  is  made  for  the  shingle  mills  of  the  Puget  Sound 
country,  on  the  ground  that  the  employees  of  the  British  Columbia 
ahingle  miUs  are  about  80  per  cent  onental,  and  also  that  the  British 
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Columbia  shingle  is  a  better  shingle  than  the  American.  It  is  not 
often  that  an  American  manufacturer  ar^es  for  protection  against 
the  foreign  product  on  the  ground  that  it  is  better  than  his  own,  but 
this  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  shingle  industry.  It  is  a  fact,  well 
known  to  the  lumber  trade,  that  to-day  the  superior  British  Columbia 
shingle  finds  a  ready  market  in  the  United  States  at  a  price  higher 
than  the  Washington  shingle  by  the  amount  of  the  duty,  namely,  30 
cents  per  thousand.  The  Washington  shingle  manufacturer  can 
make  as  good  a  shingle  as  is  made  in  British  Columbia,  but  he  prefers 
not  to,  and  asks  that  he  continue  to  be  protected  in  the  production 
of  an  inferior  article.  Curiously  enough,  he  alleges  that  it  is  on 
account  of  the  employment  of  oriental  labor  that  a  better  shingle 
is  made  in  British  Columbia  than  in  Washington.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  the  oriental  works  slower  and  takes  more  care  than  the 
white  laborer.  Consec^uently,  his  product  in  a  given  time  is  much 
less  than  that  of  a  white  man,  yet  both  work  at  pi^e  rates.  It  is 
stated  that  the  average  daily  output  of  the  white  shingle  maker  is 
40,000  shingles;  that  or  an  onental  25,000  shingles.  The  efficiency  of 
the  white  laborer  according  to  this  statement  is  60  per  cent  greater 
than  that  of  the  oriental.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  onental  labor  can 
compete  injuriously  with  white  labor  in  the  shingle  industi^,  except 
as  the  oriental  makes  a  better  shingle.  An  interesting  side  lignt 
is  thrown  on  this  subject  by  an  interview  with  a  Puget  Sound  lumror- 
man,  appearing  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman  of  November 
13,  1908,  Mr.  F.  L.  Meares,  of  the  Olympic  Lumber  Company,  Alaska 
Building,  Seattle.    The  gentleman  quoted  said: 

I  believe  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  benefit  rather  than  injure  the  afaingle 
eituation,  because  it  would  compel  the  American  manufacturers  to  turn  out  a  better 
gxude  of  product.  Washington  sningle  men  do  not  make  shins^lee  of  the  high  standard 
reached  across  the  border.  Thev  are  careless.  This  is  a  well-known  fact.  The  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  pack  as  well  as  cut  a  better  article,  and  they  ship  it  into  the  States 
over  the  heads  of  the  American  and  sell  it  in  spite  of  a  30  cent  duty  per  thousand.  If 
we  had  free  trade  the  Americans  would  find  it  necessary  to  advance  their  standard.  At 
first,  of  course,  the  shoe  would  pinch,  but  in  the  end  the  advanatge  would  be  ouib. 

Contrary  to  the  general  opinion  expressed  bj  lumbermen  appearing 
before  vour  coimmttee  in  support  of  the  tariff,  Mr.  Meares  does  not 
think  tnat  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  mean  wasteful  lumbering. 
In  the  same  interview  he  stated:  "As  far  as  lumber  is  concerned,  the 
same  argument  applies  in  a  limited  way,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  waste  would  Ije  reduced  and  there  would  be  more  shingles  with 
better  methods  of  manufacture  as  a  result.  At  the  same  time  I  think 
the  sentiment  of  the  entire  Paciiic  slope  is  against  a  change  in  die 
present  tariff  schedules,  and  undoubtedly  the  Washington  lumbermen 
will  be  able  to  carry  their  point." 

Should  the  American  consumer  be  compelled  to  paj  a  tax  in  order 
to  get  a  superior  article  from  abroad,  when  that  tax  is  an  encouitige- 
ment  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  to  produce  an  inferior  article? 

Tariff  does  not  favor  forest  conservation. 

It  is  the  contention  of  those  who  favor  the  present  lumber  tariff,  or 
a  higher  one,  that  the  admission  of  the  forest  products  of  other  coun- 
tries will  tend  to  hasten  the  destruction  of  our  forests  instead  of  pro- 
longing their  existence  by  reducing  the  pressure  on  them.  Reduced 
to  its  simplest  terms  their  testimony  on  this  point  is  simply  that  they 
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will  be  unable  to  compete  with  the  low-grade  lumber  imported  from 
Canada,  and  will  have  practically  to  abandon  the  production  of  low 
grades  themselves.  That  is,  they  will  leave  in  the  forests  all  parts 
of  the  timber  tree  that  will  not  make  into  a  large  percentage  of  lugh- 
grade  lumber.  Whereas,  they  say,  with  the  present  duty  they  clean 
up  their  cutting;  without  the  duty  they  would  not  clean  them  up. 
Tney  do  not  take  the  position  that  they  will  cut  any  smaller  area  of 
timber  or  anv  fewer  trees  each  ^ear  than  they  do  now.  They  simply 
say  they  will  not  be  so  economical  of  the  product.  In  other  words, 
tariff  or  no  tariff,  as  the  lumberman  who  desires  protection  sees  it, 
our  forests  will  be  cut  down  with  ever-increasing  rapidity.  But  in  the 
one  case  they  promise  less  waste  than  in  the  otner.  Now,  this  is  not 
forest  conservation,  though  it  may  mean,  if  we  are  to  accept  their 

Premises,  wood  economy.  On  this  point  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
'acific  coast  lumbermen  testify  that  they  now  leave  25  per  cent  of  the 
tree  in  the  forest.  It  is  hardly  Ukely  that  under  any  conditions  they 
will  leave  more  of  it  there  in  the  future. 

The  testimonjr  of  the  high-tariff  lumbermen  on  this  subiect,  then, 
simply  resolves  itself  into  a  threat  that  if  the  tariff  is  reauced  they 
will  leave  their  cut-over  timber  lands  covered  with  the  d6bris  of  the 
unused  portions  of  the  trees.  These  slashing  will  be  the  certain 
origin  of  numerous  fires,  which  will,  if  not  extmguished,  destroy  the 
standing  timber  adjacent.  Timber  has  become  too  valuable  for 
lumbermen  to  conduct  their  operations  willfully  in  a  manner  that 
will  tend  to  promote  the  destruction  by  fire  of  what  is  reserved  from 
the  ax. 

But  we  do  not  concede  that  the  American  lumberman  can  not 
compete  with  the  Canadian  lumberman  in  low-grade  boards.  Take 
any  impartial  lumberman,  such  as  Mr.  Scanlon,  who  is  f  amiUar  with 
conditions  on  both  sides,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  anywhere  from 
Minnesota  to  the  Pacific  coast  the  American  lumberman  who  knows 
his  business  can  produce  his  lumber  cheaper  than  the  Canadian. 
The  Canadian  can  hardly  imderseU  the  American  lumberman  to  any 
great  extent,  then,  on  the  higher  grades  of  lumber,  and  the  American 
lumberman  at  the  same  prices  wm  be  able  to  make  a  profit  so  much 
larger  on  his  high  grades  than  the  Canadian  can  that  he  can  well 
afford  to  sell  his  low  grades  in  competition  with  the  Canadian  low 
grades.  Wherever  Canadian  competition  is  powerful  the  low  grades 
of  lumber  will  be  cheaper,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  and 
little^  if  any,  injury  to  the  producer.  The  fact  ou^ht  to  be  borne 
in  mmd  in  this  connection  that  the  great  majority  of  the  mill  owners 
own  their  own  stumpage,  which  has  increased  enormously  in  value 
within  the  last  few  years.  Also  that  during  the  seven  years  preced- 
ing 1908  the  profits  from  the  manufacture  of  luml>er,  generally 
speaking,  have  oeen  lavish.  They  will  continue  to  be  so  in  the  future 
in  normal  times,  and  they  are  so  large  that  they  can  well  stand  some 
reduction  which  will  benefit  the  consumer  and  yet  leave  the  pro- 
ducer some  distance  from  the  poorhouse. 

Percentage  of  law  grades. 

YHien  I  stated  before  your  committee  that  I  thought  20  per  cent 
would  cover  the  proportion  of  low-grade  lumber,  Mr.  Tordney  main- 
tained that  40  per  cent  was  right,  and  later  witnesses  even  put  Uie 
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amount  of  low  grades  as  high  as  60  per  cent.  These  higher  figures 
are  incomprehensible  to  me  m  view  or  such  data  as  I  have  been  able 
to  collect.  In  a  statement  on  the  relative  cost  of  production  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  by  Mr.  D.  N.  Winton,  attached  hereto, 
he  says  that  in  1906  and  1907  the  percentage  of  low-grade  boturds 
and  snoits  (meaning^bv  low-grade  boards,  No.  4  and  No.  5)  at  the 
mill  at  Thief  River  f'allS;  Minn.,  averaged  25  per  cent.  One  of  the 
large  Minneapolis  mills  from  1896  to  1903  averaged  only  16.2  per  cent 
low  grades,  including  No.  4  and  No.  5  boards  and  No.  4  and  No.  5 
shorts  and  strips.  Certainly,  mills  having  only  these  percentages  of 
low  grades  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Canadian  low-grade  boaros. 

W(JuihingtonfcTe9ierf(jm)T8free  lumber. 

Chief  Forester  E.  O.  Westf  all,  of  the  Washington  State  Reforestry 
Association,  does  not  apee  with  many  witnesses  before  your  com- 
mittee as  to  the  effect  or  free  lumber  on  forest  conservation.  In  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman  of  November  13  he  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  there  is  almost  no  interest  whatever  among  the  lumbermen  in 
Washington  looking  toward  the  preservation  of  the  forests,  and  that 
he  finds  "the  mill  men  are  apparently  desirous  of  cutting  down  the 
timber  as  rapidly  as  they  can  without  thought  of  the  future."  He 
believes  this  short-sighted  policy  will  be  overcome  by  putting  Cana- 
dian lumber  on  an  equal  footing. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  same  publication  another  lumberman,  who 
is  described  as  one  who  thorougnly  understands  the  Canadian  situsr 
tion,  says  "  that  the  last  few  years  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the 
ordinary  production  of  the  British  Columbia  mills  is  little,  if  any, 
more  than  is  necessary  for  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  developing  prov- 
inces of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  the  others  to  eastward  as  well  as 
British  Columbia."  Another  feature  of  the  situation,  he  continues, 
"  is  that  the  Canadian  timber  is  not  so  extensive  as  might  be  supposed. 
I  feel  certain  that  the  forests  on  the  American  side  wul  last  as  long  as 
or  longer  than  those  to  northward.  Vast  areas  in  the  provinces  wmch 
would  be  supposed  to  bear  rich  harvests  of  timber  nave  scarcely  a 
stick,  and  the  Canadian  timber  is  practically  difficult  to  market.  In 
the  mountain  regions  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  and  still  harder  to  get  out, 
while  navigation  with  a  raft  of  logs  along  the  coast  is  most  perilous. 
Some  of  the  roughest  coast  on  the  American  continent  is  to  be  found 
between  the  Washington  line  and  that  of  Alaska." 

So  we  have  our  lumbermen  contending  in  one  breath  that  Canadian 
comi)etition  would  disastrously  affect  them,  and  in  the  next  demon- 
strating that  there  is  no  danger  of  such  competition  on  account  of  the 
limited  extent  of  the  Canadian  forests  and  the  high  cost  of  production. 

The  California  market. 

Much  is  made  by  the  north  coast  lumbermen  of  British  Columbia 
competition  in  the  California  market  if  the  duty  on  lumber  is  removed. 
They  argue  that  freight  rates  will  be  much  cheaper  between  British 
Columbia  points  and  Canada  than  between  Washington  and  Oregon 

Soints  and  California  coast.    The  former  will  be  able  to  use  vesseb 
ying  other  than  the  American  flag,  whereas  the  latter  will  be  re- 
stricted to  the  use  of  American  vessels,  the  latter  having,  of  course,  a 
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monopol;^  of  the  domestic  coasting  trade  and  being  more  expensive 
of  operation  than  foreim  vessels. 

There  may  be  something  in  this,  but  whatever  advantage  British 
Columbia  lumbermen  may  have  in  cheaper  cai^o  rates  to  California 
points  is  offset  by  the  greater  cost  of  production  in  British  Columbia. 
It  is  noteworthj^  that  even  though  stumpage  averages  less  in  British 
Columbia  than  in  Washin^on  and  Oregon,  logs  command  approxi- 
mately the  same  prices  at  Vancouver  and  Puget  Sound  points.  (See 
appended  statements.) 

Yet  rates  on  cargoes  under  foreign  flags  can  not  be  veiy  much 
lower  than  on  the  domestic  coast  trade,  else  British  Columbia  should, 
if  the  theory  of  our  friends  is  correct,  be  able  to  export  a  great  deal  of 
lumber  to  the  California  points  at  the  present  time,  whereas  it 
exported  nothing  to  those  points  in  1907  against  1,114,000,000  feet 
shipped  there  from  Washington  and  Oregon  m  the  same  year.  Even 
the  tremendous  demand  for  timber  occasioned  by  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  and  fire  only  drew  797,868  feet  of  lumber  from  British 
Columbia  in  1906,  while  m  the  same  year  Washington  and  Oregon  sent 
to  California  1,079,000,000  feet  of  lumber. 

During  the  whole  period  that  the  Wilson  tariff  law  was  in  effect, 
with  lumber  on  the  free  list,  British  Columbia  exported  to  California 
only  14,000,000  feet  of  lumber  as  compared  with  1,058,619,453  feet 
sent  from  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Apropos,  in  an  editorial  opposing  the  repeal  of  the  lumber  tariff  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  (November  23,  1908)  says: 

The  rate  of  duty  on  sawed  but  otherwise  unmanufactured  lumber  is  $2  per  thousand 
feet  board  measure,  which  on  this  coast,  and  under  ordinary  conditions,  is  prohibitive. 
The  lumber  from  the  forests  of  British  Columbia  costs  as  much  or  nearly  as  much  at 
tide  water  as  lumber  from  our  own  forests,  and  only  by  a  sacrifice  of  most  or  all  of  the 
profits  can  Canadian  lumber  be  sold  in  American  ports  on  the  Pacific  after  paying  that 
duty.  It  is  not  attempted.  Canadian  lumber  seeks  other  markets  where  tiiere  is  less 
local  competition. 

Concentration  of  forest  ownership. 

In  my  statement  before  the  committee  on  November  20  I  said 
that  it  was  estimated  that  three  great  interests  controlled  one-third 
of  the  standing  timber  of  the  United  States.  I  find  upon  further 
investigation  that  as  far  as  can  be  determined  in  a  field  where  accurate 
statistics  are  so  lacking,  I  would  have  been  more  nearly  right  had  I 
said  one-fifth  was  owned  by  three  great  interests.  I  also  find,  as 
Mr.  Dwinnell  shows  most  interestingly  and  conclusively  in  his  paper, 
that  a  very  few  great  interests  now  own  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
conmiercial  coniferous  standing  timber  of  the  United  States.  These 
estimates  have  reference  to  the  standing  timber  measured  bv  board 
feet,  not  to  acreage  areas.  The  great  buyers  of  timber  understand 
their  business  and  invariably  get  possession  of  the  forest  lands  car- 
rying the  maximum  amoxmt  of  timber  per  acre.  It  is  absurd  to 
attempt,  as  one  witness  did,  to  determine  timber  holdings  on  an  acre- 
age basis,  and  his  calculation  that  the  three  interests  referred  to 
own  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  all  the  standing  timber  is 
much  further  from  the  fact  than  my  statement.  No  one  will  deny 
that  the  tendency  is  more,  and  more  to  concentrate  the  holdings  of 
valuable  commercial  timber  in  the  hands  of  extensive  owners. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  I  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  to-day  are  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of 
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the  tariff  on  forest  products,  and  that  to  ^ant  their  wish  is  to  serve 
the  highest  national  interests,  in  that  it  will  reUeve  our  people  of  an 
unnecessary  burden  of  taxation,  open  to  them  wider  sources  of  supply 
for  a  commodity  of  almost  universal  use,  tend  to  prolong  the  lire  of 
our  standing  forests,  and  pave  the  way  for  a  new  era  of  scientific 
lumbering  and  forest  conservation. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Theodore  M.  Knappen, 
Secretary  of  the  NaiwndL  Forest  Conservation  League. 


BRIEF  OF  W.  S.  DWINNELL,  OF  ^NNEAPOUS,  MINN.,  SXJBHITTE]) 
FOR  NATIONAL  FOREST  CONSERVATION  LEAGVE. 

Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Thursday^  December  i,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Gentlemen  :  The  writer  hereof  has  for  many  years  been  the  owner 
of  timber  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the 
States  of  California,  Oregon,  in  the  Canadian  Northwest,  and  in  the 
province  of  British  Columbia,  has  been  largely  interested  in  lodging 
in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  is  now  operating  a  hard- wood  plant  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky.  For  the  last  ten  years  he  has  made  an  average  of 
three  trips  per  year  to  the  Pacific  coast,  covering  the  territory  men- 
tioned above,  and  during  ail  of  that  time  has  been  a  careful  oDserver 
and  investigator  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  lumber  business 
and  the  holding  of  timber  in  that  section.  He  has  during  all  that 
time  resided  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  which  up  to  recently  has 
been  the  largest  lumber  manufacturm^  center  in  the  world,  and  by 
reason  thereof  has  become  familiar  with  the  industry  in  that  city, 
and  has  also  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing  the  decadence  of 
the  lumber  industry  in  botn  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

THE  GREATNESS  OF  THE  QUESTION  INVOLVED. 

No  schedule  will  be  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
which  will  be  freighted  with  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  one 
under  consideration.  Tariff  schedules  as  a  rule  involve  only  the  tem- 
porary success  or  failure  of  an  industry.  But  the  adjustment  of  the 
schedule  on  wood  products  does  more  than  involve  the  welfare  of  an 
industry;  it  pertains  to  the  great  future  of  the  American  people.  No 
argument  need  be  adduced  U)  show  the  rapid  decadence  of  the  forests 
of  the  United  States  and  the  effect  thereof.  The  student  of  history 
knows  well  how  greatly  has  the  destruction  of  forests  conduced  to  the 
decadence  of  the  ancient  nations.  The  question  is,  Will  the  present 
Congress  prove  itself  big  enough  to  look  into  the  great  future?  It  is 
not  only  a  question  of  altruism,  but  it  is  one  of  outright  patriotism. 

What  has  already  been  done  in  the  destruction  of  our  lorests  was 
eloquently  portrayed  by  Senator  DoUiver  when  he  said: 

There  has  never  been  in  the  hiatory  of  human  society  as  completely  organized  a 
crime  against  the  human  race  as  the  destruction  of  the  American  forests  in  Penn- 
sylvania,  in  New  York,  in  Michigan,  in  Wisconsin,  in  Minnesota;  and  to  make  the 
crime  all  the  more  ignoble,  it  was  based  upon  greed  and  avarice  and  the  love  of  money, 
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which  we  an  taueht  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  So  it  has  proved  in  that  vast  public  domain. 
It  was  despoiled  oy  the  spoOeri  who  violated  the  hmd  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  witnesses  still  stand  there  in  the  burned  trunks  of  great  trees,  in  this  pathetic 
tangled  mass  of  burned  logs  and  vegetable  matter  scattered  over  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory that,  if  it  had  been  i&ministered  with  wisdom  and  patriotism,  mif  ht  to-day  be 
the  permanent  source  of  a  lumber  supply  to  us  and  to  our  children's  children. 

The  statement  that  the  destruction  of  our  forests  results  in  the 
flooding  of  our  rivers,  the  great  erosion  of  our  soil  and  the  consequent 
deposit  of  silt  in  our  rivers,  making  them  unnavigable,  and  that  it 
anects  the  regularity  of  rainfall,  is  so  axiomatic  as  to  be  almost 
unnecessary  of  demonstration.  The  observation  of  the  veriest  tvro 
shows  this  to  be  true,  and  yet  certain  witnesses  have  appeared  before* 
this  committee  and  have  attempted  to  argue  that  sucn  was  not  the 
case. 

This  is,  therefore,  a  question  much  broader  than  the  mere  effect 
it  may  have  upon  the  lumber  industry.  We  propose,  however,  to 
discuss  it  from  that  standpoint  alone,  and  to  present  such  facts  and 
statements  as  will  show  beyond  peradventure  that  the  Imnber  and 
timber  holding  industry  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable 
industries  in  the  United  States,  nothwithstanding  the  entire  removid 
of  the  tariff. 

COMl'ARATrVlfi   COST  OF  THE   PRODUCTION   OP  LUMBER. 

Detailed  statements  of  the  cost  of  labor  will  be  submitted  in  the 
brief  of  the  secretary  of  this  league,  showing  the  same  to  be  much 
higher  in  all  that  part  of  Canada  west  of  Lake  Superior  than  it  is 
on  this  side  of  the  line.  The  cost  of  labor  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
which  includes  the  Georgian  Bay,  Ottawa  River,  and  Rainy  River 
countries  (the  three  great  Iumber-i)roducing  districts  of  that  province), 
do  not  vary  from  that  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  cost  of  labor  in  Quebec  and  the  maritime  provinces 
is  slightly  less  than  that  in  the  State  of  Maine.  It  is  well  knowii  that 
in  that  section  there  is  a  constant  migration  of  labor-  that  the  indus- 
trial population  of  New  England  is  made  up  quite  largely  from  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Canada,  and  anjr  matenal  variation  in  the  price 
of  labor  oetween  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  speedily  equalized 
by  a  inigration  of  industrial  population.  It  is  true  that  in  a  verv 
few  mills  in  Vancouver  and  Victoria  oriental  labor  is  employed. 
This  same  thing  is  true  in  several  mills  in  Washington,  particularly 
those  engaged  m  the  shingle  industry.  This  oriental  labor  is  not 
economicfd,  but  is  resorted  to  because  no  other  common  labor  is  at 
hand.  Not  over  four  weeks  ago  Mr.  A.  McLaren,  formerly  one  of 
the  largest  liunber  operators  on  the  Ottawa  River  and  now  owner 
of  one  of  the  largest  mills  in  Vancouver  (the  North  Pacific  Lumber 
Company),  told  Qie  writer  that  his  experience  showed  oriental  labor 
to  be  much  more  expensive  than  white,  but  that  it  was  employed 
by  him  for  the  reasons  above  stated.  The  argument  against  oriental 
labor,  however,  has  no  more  force  than  would  an  argument  against 
the  cneap  wages  paid  the  colored  labor  of  the  South.  I  do  not  Know 
of  an  operator  in  southern  pine  but  what  would  gladly  exchange 
his  cheap  colored  labor  for  higher-priced  white  laoor.  The  same 
condition  is  true  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  other  item  of  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  is  the  cost  of 
the  plant.    The  writer  hereof  is  in  a  position  to  know  the  difference 
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in  cost.  He  recently  secured  figures  for  the  duplication  of  a  plant 
now  being  operated  at  Everett,  Wash.,  and  which  cost  $35,000,  the 
same  to  be  built  just  north  of  the  line  in  British  Columbia,  and  this 
$35,000  mill  when  built  in  British  Columbia  was  estimated  to  cost 
$50,000.  The  Canadian  import  duty  on  machinery  is  from  20  per 
cent  to  30  per  cent.  This  includes  not  only  sawmill  machinery  but 
all  logging  machinery  and  equipment,  which  is  expensive  and  used 
almost  exclusively  in  logging  operations  on  the  coast.  Certain  log- 
ging machinery  and  many  imll  supplies,  logging  engines,  and  equip- 
ment are  manufactured  in  Canada,  out  are  sold  at  a  price  just  under 
.  the  cost  of  American  machinery  plus  the  duty  and  the  freight.  Con- 
struction labor  in  British  Colimioia  is  much  more  expensive  and  less 
efficient  than  on  this  side,  so  that  a  statement  that  the  cost  of  mills 
in  Canada  is  25  per  cent  greater  than  on  this  side  of  the  line  is  well 
within  the  truth.  If,  then,  the  two  principal  items  which  go  to  make 
up  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  lumber  are  equal,  if  not  greater,  in 
Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  how  can  it  be  said  that  a  tariff  is 
necessary  to  protect  either  labor  or  the  manufacturer?  The  real 
party  who  is  jseeking  protection,  "the  nigger  in  the  wood  pile,"  has 
already  been  discovered  by  certain  members  of  this  committee.  He 
is  the  stumpage  holder,  the  man  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  gen- 
erosity of  our  Government,  has  by  the  aid  of  the  homestead  Taw. 
the  timber  and  stone  act,  the  lieu  land  scrip  act,  and  by  purchase 
from  generously  endowed  railroads,  been  able  to  secure  possession 
of  a  vast  amount  of  the  forested  domain  at  a  cost  to  him  of  from  $2.50 
to  $5  per  acre,  which  land  he  has  by  process  of  arbitrarily  advancing 
values,  marked  up  from  time  to  time,  imtil  he  is  now  carrying  it  at 
from  $30  to  $60  per  acre. 

Who  are  some  of  these  people?  And  if  it  can  be  shown  that  their 
profits  have  been  beyond  the  dreams  of  human  avarice,  should  this 
not  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  necessity  of  a 
protective  schedule?  The  list  is  too  great  for  enumeration;  I  would 
mention  only  a  few. 

SOME  LARGE   TIMBER  OWNERS. 

Weyerhaeuser  interests. — ^The  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company  is  the 
greatest  of  all  the  numerous  Weyerhaeuser  interests.  It  is  commonly 
reported  that  the  Weyerhaeusers  (father  and  sons)  direct  and  control 
the  affairs  of  40  different  lumber  corporations,  but  of  all  these  the 
Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company  is  the  greatest.  The  information 
which  I  would  give  regarding  tms  company  came  to  me  not  over  two 
weeks  ago  from  a  person  intimately  associated  with  a  stockholder  of 
the  company.  About  the  year  1900  the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Com- 
pany purchased  from  the  Northern  Pacific  Kailwav  1,000,000  acres 
of  timoer  land,  principally  within  the  State  of  Washington,  and  esti- 
mated to  contain  40,000,000,000  feet  of  timber.  The  pnce  paid  there- 
for was  either  $6  or  $6.50  per  acre,  or  approximately  15  cents  per 
thousand.  Since  that  time  the  holdings  of  this  company  have  been 
increased  so  that  it  now  owns  70,000,000,000  feet  of  timber,  mostly 
in  the  State  of  Washington;  some,  however,  being  located  in  Oregon 
and  California.  During  the  last  year  scattering  pieces  of  stumpagji 
were  sold  by  the  company  at  a  minimum  price  of  $3  per  thousand, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  make  purchases  of  the  company  of  any  con- 
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siderable  bodies  of  timber.  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  makes  a  standing  offer 
of  $800  per  share  for  any  stock  of  this  company.  None  is  on  the 
market^  but  little  is  sold,  and  the  real  market  value  thereof  can  not  be 
ascertamedy  except  from  the  facts  given  above.  This  company  is 
capitalized  at  $15,000,000.  The  Weyerhaeusers  are  interested  in  the 
Potlatch  Lumber  Company,  the  Humbird  Lumber  Company,  the 
Bonners  Ferry  Lumber  Companv,  and  other  companies  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  which  practically  control  the  white-pine  stumpage  of  that  dis- 
trict. Their  plans  in  Minnesota  are  shown  by  the  following  dispatch 
from  Chicago,  sent  six  days  after  the  appearance  before  this  committee 
of  Messrs.  Mines  and  McCormick  as  representatives  of  the  Weyer- 
haeuser interests.    It  is  as  follows: 

Chicago,  November  26, 

One  of  the  most  important  lumber  deals  of  recent  years,  by  which  a  120,000,000 
syndicate  will  take  control  of  the  pine  forests  of  northern  Minnesota,  is  near  completion. 

Representatives  of  the  three  big  interests  involved — ^the  Weyerhaeuser  Company  of 
Cloquet,  Minn.,  the  Cook  &  O'Brien  Company  of  Duluth,  and  the  Edwara  Hmes 
Lumber  Company  of  Chicago — ^met  late  yesterday  at  the  Union  League  Club  to  discuss 
the  plan  by  wnich  the  Hines  Company,  either  in  itself  or  operating  through  a  syndicate, 
is  to  take  control  of  the  properties. 

Edward  Hines  to-day  said  the  plan  was  not  in  such  shape  that  he  could  give  out  the 
details,  but  admitted  that  it  would  be  put  through  within  a  day  or  two,  and  that  nothing 
but  minor  matters  were  left  to  be  settled. 

Big  interests  to  be  pooled.  Besides  Mr.  Hines,  at  the  meeting  were  Frederick  Wey- 
erhaeuser and  his  sons,  John  and  Rudolph,  and  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Cooke  &  O'Brien. 

The  interests  to  be  pooled  are:  Lumber  in  Minnesota  and  the  Province  of  Ontario 
controlled  by  the  Weyerhaeuser  people,  valued  at  $8,000,000;  lumber  in  Minnesota 
controlled  by  the  Cooke  &  O'Brien  people,  valued  at  $11,000,000;  the  Rainy  Lake. 
Duluth  and  Winnipeg  Railroad,  controlled  by  Cooke  <fc  O'Brien,  200  miles  long  and 
worth  $1,000,000;  between  $1,000,000  and  $2,000,000  worth  of  lumber  controlled  by 
the  Hines  people. 

World's  oiggest  white-pine  tract.  This  constitutes  3,000,000  feet  of  lumber  in  white 
pine,  Norway  pine,  and  nemlock.  It  comprises  the  biggest  tract  of  white  pine  left  in 
the  world.  The  timber  lies  in  St.  Louis  County,  the  country  to  the  east,  and  in  Ontario. 
The  object  of  the  combine  is  said  to  be  to  obtain  control  of  Uie  transportation  facilities, 
«o  that  the  lumber  can  be  handled  cheaper  for  all  concerned. 

Just  how  the  reorganization  is  to  be  brought  about  was  not  divulged.  The  Weyer- 
haeuser Company  owns  45  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Hines  Company. 

Later  reports  show  that  the  proposed  consolidation  includes  only 
the  Weyerhaeuser  interests  at  Cloquet;  that  the  great  mills  at  Little 
Falls,  Minneapolis^  Chippewa  FaUs,  and  other  points  in  Wisconsin  are 
not  included  m  this  white-pine  combination.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  village  of  Cloquet  has,  imder  the  Wey- 
erhaeuser dominion,  surpassed  Minneapolis,  and  two  years  ago  was 
reported  to  be  the  largest  lumber-mamif  acturin^  center  in  the  world, 
the  Weyerhaeusers  owning  every  property  in  this  village. 

In  addition  to  their  interests  on  the  Pacific  and  in,  the  white-pine 
district  of  the  north,  the  Weyerhaeusers  have  beconie  largely  inter* 
ested  in  southern  pine. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Walker,  who  appeared  in  person  before  this  committee, 
has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest, 
holder  of  white  pine  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  At  an  early  date 
his  foresightedness  led  him  to  acquire  great  bodies  of  the  choicest 
timber  in  northern  Minnesota,  at  a  very  nominal  consideration. 
Much  of  this  timber  has  been  held  by  him  imtil  it  has  brought 
$10  per  thousand  on  the  stump.  Some  nine  years  ago,  fully 
appreciating  the  decadence  of  the  pine  forests  of  the  north,  he 
turned  bis  attention  to  California,  and  his  foresight  again  led  him 
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to  the  acquisition  of  lar^e  tracts  of  sugar  and  yellow  pine,  purchased 
at  a  compai  ativel j  nominal  consideration,  liur.  Walker  has  reported 
his  interests  in  California  to  be  from  500,000  to  650,000  acres,  with 
an  estimated  minimum  stumpage  of  30,000  per  acre.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  he  owns  of  the  pine  of  California  from  15  to  20  billion 
feet. 

South  of  the  Walker  interests  in  California  come  the  great  holdings 
of  the  Diamond  Match  Company,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Chico. 
Immediately  adjoining  the  Walker  holdings  and  to  the  west  and 
north  thereof,  come  the  ^eat  holding  of  the  McLeod  Riyer  Luml>er 
Company  ana  its  allied  mterests,  estimated  to  contain  not  less  than 
5  billion  feet  of  pine. 

On  the  coast  in  California  are  the  great  holdings  of  redwood, 
principal  among  which  are  the  holdings  of  the  Owen  syndicate  and 
the  Smith  and  Hammond  interests,  the  three  estimated  to  be  not 
less  than  20  billion  feet. 

In  California  and  Oregon  in  the  pine,  the  redwood,  and  the  fir  will 
be  foimd  the  C.  A.  Smith  holdings,  the  estimates  of  a  part  only  haying 
been  made  public,  but  in  the  lumber  world  generally  understood  to 
be  of  gigantic  proportions. 

Farther  nortn  in  the  State  of  Oregon  are  found  the  great  holdings 
of  the  Booth-Kelly  Company,  at  Eugene;  and  still  farther  on  the 
interests  of  the  Blodgett  or  Michigan  syndicate.  Passing  oyer  into 
the  State  of  Washington,  in  addition  to  the  Weyerhauser  interests, 
are  the  great  holdings  recently  acquired  along  the  line  of  the  new 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  road,  commonly  supposed  to  be  held  by 
Standard  Oil  interests.  Still  farther  norm  and  adjacent  to  Tacom'a 
are  the  Griggs  &  Foster  and  the  Henry  Hewitt  interests.  North  of 
Seattle  are  tne  holdings  of  Merrill  &  Kin^  and  Thomas  Iryine.  On 
the  east  slope  of  the  Cascade  Moimtains  m  Oregon,  and  all  through 
northern  Minnesota,  are  found  the  great  holcungs  of  the  various 
Sheylin  corporations. 

It  will  be  foimd  upon  inyestigation  that  the  yellow  pine  of  the 
South  is  quite  largely  concentrated.  In  addition  to  the  noldings  of 
the  Weyerhauser  mterest  are  those  of  the  Kirby  Lumber  Company, 
of  J.  D.  Lacy  &  Co.,  and  of  the  Goodyear,  Joyce,  and  R.  A.  liong 
companies,  each  of  them  yast  empires  in  themselyes. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  many  large  holders  controlling 
from  1  to  2  billion  feet,  who  are  not  eniunerated.  When  it  is  stated, 
however,  that  a  careful  computation  of  the  holdings  of  the  interests 
especially  enumerated  equal  50  per  cent  of  the  total  available  conif- 
erous merchantable  timber  of  the  United  States,  food  for  reflection 
as  to  whether  a  tariff  is  necessary  for  their  protection  is  furnished. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  create  the  impression  before  this 
committee  that  a  vast  number  of  people  are  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lumber.  The  fact  is  that  the  lumber  industry  of  the  United 
States  is  to-day  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  large  manufacturers. 
In  North  Carolina,  where  the  pine  is  of  an  indifferent  nature,  and  in 
some  of  the  cut-over  districts  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  where  the 
only  lumber  industry  remaining  is  the  manufacture  of  hemlock  and 
hard  wood,  there  may  be  foimd  quite  a  large  number  of  small  mills, 
but  outside  of  these  districts  the  industry  generally  is  carried  on  by 
mills  manufacturing  from  100,000  feet  per  day  upward. 
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ADVANCE   IN   PRICE   OF   8TUMPAGE. 

The  average  advance  in  the  price  of  stumpage  is  shown  by  a  care- 
fully compiled  statement  in  Bulletin  77,  issued  oy  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.     It  is  as  follows: 


Kind. 

Average  yalue  per 

1899. 

1904. 

1907. 

White  Dine 

13.66 
3.03 
l.fiO 

$4.62 
3.05 
3.80 

18.09 

Ash.... 

7.58 

Basswood.                .  .  .  . T. ,..,.,, TT 

6.79 

Hickory  .           . 

6.09 

oil*  v^:::::::::;:::::::::::::!:::!: ::::!::!:::::;!!:::::::::::!:.::!!!-! 

3.  is 

2.26 
2.71 
3.30 
2.  SI 
1.32 
2.56 

3.83 
3,70 
3.39 
5.68 
3.89 
1.49 
3.51 

6.63 

Spmoe 

5.49 

Coeetnut 

4.97 

Kln»  , ,..-,,,,,_--,-_-,., ,  , -  - . 

4.94 

Poplar 

4.64 

Ceoar 

4.68 

Hemlock 

4.51 

Blroh 

4.40 

CyproM... 

l.SB 
1.45 

3.42 
2.61 

4.37 

COltOQWOCKl ...; 

3.97 

3.56 

Yellow  pine 

i.i2 

2.66 
1.68 
1.06 

1.68 
3.82 
1.67 
1.55 

3.16 

Maple... 

2.50 

Red  gam 

2.46 

Redwood 

2.35 

Western  pine. 

1.66 

Douglas  flr 

.77 

1.05 

1.66 

Tapelo 

1.27 

^                                                                                                          1 

The  above  table  is  made  up  by  sending  out  a  large  number  of  in- 
quiries and  is  supposed  to  represent  the  average  increase  in  value. 
The  increase  of  tne  more  favorably  located  timber,  however,  has 
been  much  greater  than  that  indicated  in  the  table.  Let  me  cite 
some  advances  of  which  I  have  actual  knowledge.  In  1897  I  could 
have  purchased  long-leaf  yellow  pine  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  $5 
per  acre,  which  is  now  held  by  the  owner  at  $60  per  acre,  and  adjoin- 
ing tracts  of  which  have  sold  at  this  price.  In  1902  I  was  offered 
25,000  acres  of  sugar  and  yellow  pine  in  California  at  S5  per  acre. 
Pieces  similarly  located  are  now  being  sold  at  $2  per  thousand,  or 
approximately  $40  per  acre.  In  1902,  on  Jime  27,  I  purchased 
timber  in  Oregon  at  40  cents  per  thousand,  and  in  1907  this  timber 
sold  at  S3  per  thousand.  In  1897  the  Shevlin  interests  purchased 
800,000,000  feet  of  pine  in  Minnesota  at  SI  a  thousand.  If  this  tim- 
ber were  standing  to-day  it  would  sell  for  SIO  per  thousand.  Refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  to  the  advance  in  purchases  by  the 
Weyerhauser  Timber  Comjpany.  It  would  thus  seem  clear  that  pro- 
tection was  not  necessary  m  order  to  preserve  the  profit  of  the  timber 
owner;  and  when  driven  into  a  comer  they  reply  that  protection  is 
recessary  in  order  to  produce  high-priced  lumber  and  thus  conserve 
our  forests  by  the  more  thorough  clearing  of  the  same. 

EFFECT   OF  TARIFf    ON   CON8EEVATION. 

We  have  never  heard  of  a  more  specious  argument  than  the  one 
above  mentioned.  In  the  first  place,  if  lumber  made  out  of  the  tops 
and  limbs  of  trees  is  shipped  in  from  Canada  and  a  corresponding 
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amount  of  tops  and  limbs  are  left  lying  in  the  woods  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  at  once  manifest  that  the  forests  of  the  United  States  are 
not  affected  one  way  or  the  other.  In  other  words,  whatever  timber 
of  Canadian  production  is  used  in  this  country  will  take  the  place  of 
that  wasted.  But  the  statement  is  not  true  that  the  importation 
into  this  country  of  cheap  lumber  will  affect  the  cutting  of  our 
forests,  for  the  following  reasons:  The  only  lumber  which  can  be 
exported  into  the  United  States  from  the  great  forests  of  the  Canadian 
west  is  high-priced  lumber.  Cheap  lumber,  such  as  Nos.  4  and  5 
boards  and  cull  stuff,  can  no  more  be  shipped  to  the  United  States 
than  can  it  be  shipped  from  the  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California 
mills  to  the  markets  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  freight  is  the 
same  on  a  board  whether  it  is  of  high  quality  or  low,  and  on  a  cheap 
board,  selling  at  S5  or  $6  at  the  mfll,  the  freight  of  from  $10  to  $12 
per  thousand  becomes  such  an  important  item  that  it  can  not  com- 
pete with  the  cheaper  hemlock  and  like  material  produced  in  the 
forests  nearer  at  hand. 

From  the  Georgian  Bay  country  there  may  be  and  probably  is  some 
shipments  of  low-grade  lumber,  but  to  my  certain  knowledge  the 
bulk  of  the  importations  from  Georgian  Bay  mills  is  of  high-grade 
pine.  Moreover,  the  timber  in  the  Georgian  Bay  country  is  of  limited 
extent  and  the  life  of  the  mills  there  of  limited  duration.  Long 
before  another  tariff  bill  is  adopted  in  this  country  will  the  Georgian 
Bay  mills  have  ceased  to  produce  any  lumber,  ana  this  bill  should  be 
framed  very  largely  with  eyes  turned  toward  the  West,  which  must 
be  the  source  of  our  lumber  supply  of  the  future.  'If  it  is  believed 
that  the  argiunent  that  a  tariff  is  necessary  to  forest  conservation 
is  advanced  in  good  faith,  let  this  committee  offer  to  those  lumber- 
men advancing  it  a  specific  duty  on  Nos.  4  and  5  boards  and  cull 
lumber  and  see  whether  or  not  the  same  is  satisfactory. 

The  waste  so  often  referred  to  is  that  of  the  mills,  there  often 
being  no  market  for  the  slabs,  shavings,  sawdust,  and  lath,  and  in 
the  fir  mills  of  the  cpast  to  the  uninitiated  the  greatest  waste  comes 
from  what  appears  to  be  the  sacrifice  of  good  lumber,  which  in  point 
of  fact  is  so  filled  with  pitch  as  to  be  unusable  for  any  known  mer- 
chantable purposes.  As  the  country  settles  and  centers  of  popula- 
tion become  established,  the  industry  in  the  West  will  undergo  the 
same  changes  it  has  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  In  the  city  of  Min- 
neapolis twenty  years  ago  the  above  bjr-products  were  almost  entirely 
wasted;  to-day  they  are  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  profit.  A  tari^, 
or  a  greater  or  less  importation  of  outside  lumber,  will  in  no  way 
affect  these  conditions. 

AU  of  the  lumbermen  appearing  before  this  committee  in  advocacy 
of  the  removal  of  the  tarin  were  large  holders  of  American  timber, 
and  some  of  them  among  our  largest  manufacturers.  It  was  stated 
by  them  that  their  investments  in  the  United  States  exceeded  many 
times  over  their  investments  in  Canada.  They  advocated  a  removal 
of  the  tariff,  beUeving  that  it  would  not  affect  the  industry  in  the 
United  States  or  the  price  of  stumpage,  but  that  it  would  nave  an 
appreciable  effect  upon  their  Canadian  holdings.  That  their  con- 
clusion was  correctly  formed  is  shown  by  the  statement  contained 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Washington  Lumber  Manufacturers' 
Association  in  1905  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Ewartj  one  of  the  best  posted  tim« 
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ber  men  of  the  United  States,  and  who  for  many  jears  represented 
the  Weyerhaeuser  timber  interests  on  the  Pacific  coast.     He  said: 

I  have  already  occupied  too  much  time  to  admit  of  any  lengthy  consideration  of 
the  tarifi  aueetion,  and  fortunately  the  average  citizen  is  already  eumciently  informed 
on  this  suDJect  to  make  it  undesirable  to  tender  any  ^tuitous  enlightenment,  for  one 
of  the  inalienable  rights  ol  every  American  citizen  lies  in  the  conscious  possession  of 
a  clear  and  conclusive  understanding  of  the  intricacies  of  the  protective  tariff  and  its 
arch  enemy  free  trade.    I  shall,  therefore,  tread  softly. 

In  the  very  near  future  I  am  inclined  to  think  our  duty  on  lumber  will  be  mate- 
riaUy  modified,  if  not  entirelv  removed.  The  result  will  be  an  advance  in  value  of 
Canadian  stumpage.  rather  than  a  decline  in  the  American  lumber  market.  The 
effect  on  timber  values  in  the  United  States  will  be  insignificant.  I  shall  not  stop 
to  submit  arg:uments  in  support  of  these  conclusions,  but  will  simply  state  that  in 
my  opinion  uiey  are  susceptible  of  demonstration. 

At  this  same  meeting  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Stewart,  a 
lumberman  of  large  experience  both  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
in  the  West,  and  as  this  is  a  statement  candidly  made  before  a  lum- 
bermen's association — ^in  fact,  before  the  very  association  which  is 
the  most  ardent  objector  to  a  removal  of  the  tariff — I  quote  from  it 
at  considerable  length,  believing  the  facts  stated  therein  are  much 
more  reliable  and  would  be  a  much  safer  guide  to  this  committee 
than  testimony  given  before  it  for  a  specific  purpose.  Mr.  Stewart's 
address  was  in  part  as  follows: 

Thirty  years  ago  white-pine  stumpage  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  had  exactly  the 
same  value  as  the  timber  of  Washington  and  Oregon  commands  to-day.  In  1875  the 
maximum  price  was  $1.50  per  thousand  feet  for  choice  white  pine  accessible  to  driv- 
able  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  Tracts  remote  from  driving  streams  and  those  of 
inferior  quality  were  practically  without  market  value,  the  average  price  in  most 
cases  being  equivalent  to  not  over  50  cents  per  thousand,  the  range  oi  value  being 
from  this  figure  to  the  maximum  of  $1.50.  Along  about  1880  a  marked  advance  took 
place  in  the  lumber  markets,  and  in  consequence  stumpage  values  increased  mate- 
rially; in  the  early  nineties  the  result  of  the  financial  panic  was  seriously  felt  in  the 
lumber  markets,  but  standing  timber  was  unaffected:  in  fact,  stumpage  vfilues  have 
at  intervals  come  to  a  standstill  temporarily,  but  tne  tendency  hias  been  steadily 
upwurd,  and  no  advance  has  ever  been  lost.  There  has  been  no  retrogression  except 
on  the  manufactured  product.  This  has  been  uniformly  and  invariably  true;  depres- 
sions in  the  lumbei  market  have  at  times  lessened  transactions  in  timber  lands,  but 
no  decline  from  fixed  valuations  has  ever  been  recorded.  Mr.  F.  Weyerhaeuser  once 
remarked  to  me  that  the  only  times  he  ever  lost  money  on  timber  lands  were  the 
times  when  he  did  not  buy.  From  1875  white-pine  stumpage  steadily  increased  in 
'value  until  the  present  basis  of  five  to  twelve  doUars  was  reached,  the  average  to-day 
being  not  less  than  $8,  and  exceptional  transactions  could  be  cited  at  almost  double 
this  figure.  When  we  consider  that  a  lar^e  percentage  of  undersized  and  inferior 
timber  is  now  taken  into  the  estimates  which  previously  was  excluded,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  tonday's  figures  represent  at  least  ten  times  the  value  current  in  1875 — in 
other  words,  white-pine  stumpage  has  made  an  average  increase  of  100  per  cent  for 
every  three  years  during  the  past  thirty  vears. 

SOUTHERN  TBLLOW  PmS. 

With  the  diminishing  supply  of  white  pine  the  forests  of  the  South  began  to  receive 
attention,  and  with  crude  methods  of  manufacture  the  southern  mills  began  about 
1880  to  make  shipments  northward  to  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  the  Missouri  Valley, 
consisting  at  tbe  first  almost  entirely  of  specialties,  such  as  long  timbers,  car  sills, 
deep  joists,  etc.,  but  in  proportion  as  white  pine  diminished  in  supply  and  increased 
in  value  yellow  pine  pushed  farther  northward  until  everything  east  of  the  Rocky 
Moimtains  has  come  to  be  considered  the  rightful  and  exclusive  domain  of  the  south- 
em  manuiacturer,  and  efforts  to  introduce  a  few  samples  of  Pacific  coast  fir  in  that 
territory  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  an  unwarranted  intrusion  which  is  not  to  be  tolerated. 
I  shall  not  pursue  this  point  for  fear  that  I  might  infringe  upon  the  copyright  privileges 
of  your  secretary. 
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Twenty  yean  ago  timber  landB  were  worth  from  $1.25  to  $5  per  acre;  to-day  these 
lands  bring  $10  to  $30  per  acre.  Yellow-pine  stumpage  which  in  1885  was  worth  not 
over  50  cents  per  thousand  is  to-day  (1905)  held  at  $2  to  $4  per  thousand,  the  average 
value  beinj^  probably  $3.  As  yellow  pine  is  destined  to  be  the  principal  competitor 
of  otir  Pacific  coast  woods  in  all  markets  east  of  the  Rockies,  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
know  that  the  total  stand  of  this  wood  in  the  Southern  States  ii  estimated  at  about 
300  billi'>n  feet,  or  25  per  cent  lees  than  the  amount  of  timber  standing  in  the  States 
of  Washington  and  Oregon. 

The  latest  government  estimates  for  Washington  aggregate  193  billion  feet,  and 
for  Oregon  213  billion  feet.  1  have  not  seen  the  ^vemment  estimate  for  California, 
but  other  authorities  credit  this  State  with  something  over  200  billion  feet.  The  three 
States  borderng  on  the  Pacific  may  therefore  be  said  to  contain  600  billion  feet  of 
merchantable  standing  timber,  or  double  the  amount  of  yellow  pine  that  is  credited 
to  tiie  Southern  States  in  similar  estimates,  all  of  which  aie,  of  course,  simple  approxi- 
mations, as  Uiere  is  no  practical  method  ot  getting  at  exact  figures,  owing  to  the  enor- 
mous expense  which  an  actual  cruise  of  all  the  timbered  areas  would  involve. 

Idaho  and  Montana  will  jprobably  yield  100  billion  feet,  making  a  full  total  of  700 
billion  feet  for  the  Pacific  Coast  States;  and  if  we  add  100  billion  feet  for  British  Co- 
lumbia and  Alberta,  which  is  probably  above  the  actual,  we  have  a  grand  aggregate 
of  850  billion  feet,  worth  at  $1  per  thousand  feet,  the  enormous  sum  of  $800,000,000, 
almost  enough  to  placate  the  Emperor  of  Japan. 

BATB  OF  OONSUMPnOH. 

The  annual  consumption  of  lumber  in  the  United  States  is  steadily  increasing,  and 
is  variously  estimated  (including  hard  woods)  at  from  600  to  750  feet  per  capita,  mak- 
ine  on  our  population  of  80,000,000,  say  50.000,000  feet  per  year— «  rate  which  would 
euiaust  the  estimated  yellow-pine  stand  of  the  Southern  States  in  six  years  and  the 
entire  Pacific  coast,  including  British  Columbia,  in  fifteen  years  thereafter,  if  there 
were  no  other  sources  of  supply j  and  there  are  none  of  verjr  extensive  proportions. 
A  recent  estimate  of  the  remaining  pine  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  places  this  at 
only  40  billion  feet— equivalent  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  timber  now  standing  in  the 
State  of  Washington. 

Having  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  outlying  field  with  which  we  are  concerned 
in  the  consideration  of  future  stumpage  values  on  the  Pacific  coast,  we  are  now  pre- 
pared to  take  up  those  questions  whicn  are  involved  more  directly  and  immediately 
m  tills  subject.  We  have  seen  that  the  constant  tendencjr  of  stumpage  values  else- 
where has  oeen  upward,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  historv  wiU  ouickly  repeat  itself  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  With  the  approaching  exhaustion  of  the  wnite-pine  belt  and  the 
rapid  enhancement  of  values  m  the  South  as  a  result  of  the  constantly  increasing 
demand  upon  that  source  of  supply,  the  nominal  values  now  prevalent  here  must 
increase  many  times  over  until  ultimately  the  product  of  these  niagniticent  forests, 
which  surpass  all  others  in  both  quantity  and  Quality  of  their  yield,  shall  command 
as  hi^h  a  price  per  thousand  feet  as  that  which  nas  prevailed  for  eastern  white  pine, 
and  from  whicn  so  many  vast  fortunes  have  been  realized.  As  the  Pacific  coast 
forests  yield  four  times  as  much  per  acre  as  the  pine  lands  oi  the  East,  the  result  of 
such  increase  will  be  to  establish  acreage  valuations  never  before  equaled,  and  the 
western  owners  mil  be  correspondingly  enriched. 

A  very  striking  example  of  how  the  Canadian  forests  would  share 
with  our  own  the  current  demands  is  shown  by  the  proposed  opera- 
tion of  the  two  Shevlin  mills  on  Rainy  River,  one  on  the  north  oank 
of  the  river  in  Ontario  and  the  other  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river 
in  Minnesota.  These  mills  each  have  a  capacity  of  about  60,000,000 
feet,  and  were  built  approximatelv  at  the  same  time,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  both  being  operated  to  the  same  extent.  The  Shevlin  hold- 
ings tributary  to  these  two  mills  are  about  900,000,000  feot  in  Minne- 
sota and  an  eaual  amount  in  Ontario,  but  instead  of  cutting  an  equal 
amount  in  eacn  mill,  during  the  coming  year  it  is  proposed  to  operate 
the  Minnesota  mill  to  its  full  capacity,  while  the  Ontario  mill  will  cut 
only  6,000,000  feet,  or  about  one-tenth  of  its  capacity. 
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EFFECT   OF   A   REMOVAL  OF  THE   TARIFF   ON   THE   PRICE   OF   LUMBER. 

A  statement  has  already  been  given  showing  the  increase  in 
stumpage  values.  The  following  statement  from  Bulletin  77  shows 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  lumber: 

Yellow  pine  advanced  from  $8.48  per  thousand  in  1899  to  $15.02  in  1906,  77  per  cent. 
Cedar  rose  from  $10.91  to  $18.12,  66  per  cent;  cypress,  from  $13.32  to  $21.94,  and  red- 
wood from  $10.12  to  $16.64,  64  per  cent  in  each  case.  Douglas  fir  increased  from 
$S.67  to  $14.20.  63  per  cent,  and  poplar  from  $14.03  to  $24.21,  or  73  per  cent.  Notable 
increases  are  also  shown  by  hickory,  oak,  spruce,  western  pine,  hemlock,  and  ash. 

It  is  claimed  by  lumbermen  that  the  advance  in  the  price  of  lumber 
at  the  mill  is  made  up  almost  entirely  from  the  advance  in  the  cost  of 
labor.  Figures  will  be  furnished  showing  that  while  there  has  been 
a  moderate  uicrease  in  the  price  of  labor,  yet  it  is  only  10  per  cent 
since  the  year  1900,  and  small  compared  with  the  advance  in  the  cost 
of  lumber.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  lumber  is  looked  upon  now  as 
excessively  high.  No  longer  ago  than  last  week  I  paid  $50  per 
thousand  for  white-pine  boards  sawed  in  this  city,  and  in  times  of 
great  commercial  activity  even  the  most  common  grades  of  lumber 
go  "  out  of  sight,"  as  it  were.  The  effect  of  a  removal  of  the  tariff 
will  be  to  steady  the  market  and  to  materially  reduce  the  price  when 
such  prices  are  excessive.  This  has  already  been  elaborated  in  the 
verbal  testimony  heretofore  given. 

COST  or  OANADIAN  STUMPAQE  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  THB 

UNITED   STATES. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  create  the  impression  that  Canadian 
stumpage  costs  the  holder  thereof  nothing,  and  that  it  would  there- 
fore be  a  marked  injustice  to  put  that  in  competition  with  our  own 
stumpage.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  some  of  the  avenues 
through  which  the  American  lumbermen  have  acquired  their  cheap 
stumpage,  and  I  state,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  cost 
of  Canadian  stumpage  in  the  hands  of  the  original  holder  is  much 
greater  than  has  been  the  cost  of  the  United  States  stumpage.  At  an 
early  day  in  Canada  large  grants  of  timber  were  made  for  a  very  small 
consideration.  Timber  so  held,  with  the  exception  of  some  remain- 
ing in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  has  been  quite  largely  cut  off.  The 
same  was  true  of  timber  in  the  United  States.  Note  the  vast  grants 
to  railroad  companies.  But  the  later  dav  Canadian  timber  has  been 
disposed  of  at  a  price  much  in  excess  of  the  price  of  stumpage  on  this 
side  of  the  line.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Dominion  government 
in  the  last  twenty  years  to  reserve  a  rovalty  of  50  cents  a  thousand 
on  all  timber  disposed  of  by  it.  In  addition  to  this,  the  timber  is 
put  up  for  tender  and  is  awarded  to  the  person  bidding  the  highest 
price  as  a  bonus.  At  an  average  stumpage  of  15,000  per  acre, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  timber  has  cost  the  original  holder  at  least 
$7.50  by  way  of  rovalties  and  whatever  bonus  was  paid  therefor. 
Contrast  this  with  the  orimial  entries  of  timber  made  in  this  coun- 
try. But  most  of  the  timoer  in  Canada  in  competition  with  that  of 
the  United  States  was  by  the  Dominion  government  dedicated  to 
the  Provinces,  and  their  policy  has  been  such  that  it  has  been  prac- 
tically impossible  to  acquire  cheap  stumpage.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  many  years  to  dispose  of  its 
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timber  to  the  highest  bidder — ^very  often  at  an  upset  price  much  in 
excess  of  anythmg  ever  obtained  for  government  timber  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  month  of  August  I  visited  a  mill  at  Kewatin,  on  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  which  was  operating  upon  logs 
upon  which  the  rovalty  to  the  provincial  government  was  from  $6  to 
$7.50  per  thousana,  and  so  has  it  been  for  many  years;  the  price  paid 
the  government  for  stumpage  being  advanced  to  conform  to  the 
actual  increase  in  value. 

In  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  all  of  the  timber,  with  tiie 
exception  of  a  strip  20  miles  wide  on  either  side  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  was  transferred  by  the  Dominion  to  the  province  upon  its 
creation.  In  early  days  a  few  crown  grants  of  timber  were  made — 
that  is,  timber  upon  which  the  fee  to  the  land  passed  to  the  owner  and 
upon  which  no  royalties  were  reserved — but  practically  all  of  the  tim- 
ber of  the  province  is  held  under  a  title  called  a  "special  license," 
which  is  good  only  from  year  to  year,  upon  which  the  Crown  reserves 
a  royalty  of  50  cents  per  thousand  and  upon  which  annual  dues  in 
amount  of  $140  per  mile  for  that  district  west  of  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains and  $115  ror  that  district  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  are 
imposed.  These  licenses  are  made  renewable  by  statute  for  the  period 
of  twenty-one  years  only.  They  are  subject  to  such  increase  in  both 
the  annual  dues  and  the  royalties  as  the  government  may  see  fit  to 
impose  from  time  to  time,  and  only  one  year  ago  it  was  proposed  by 
the  government  to  advance  the  dues  25  cents  per  thousand.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  original  acquirer  of  timber  from  the  government 
is  not  in  better  position  than  are  his  confreres  on  this  side  of  the  line, 
and  as  these  licenses  are  transferred  from  time  to  time  at  a  considera- 
tion running  as  high  as  $10  per  acre,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  stumpage 
of  the  United  States  will  not  be  in  competition  with  cheap  and  worth- 
less stumpage  in  Canada. 

A  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Edward  Hines  to  this  committee 
which,  while  it  may  have  been  true  as  to  the  particular  case  in  hand, 
was  so  misleading  m  its  general  effect  that  specific  reference  must  be 
made  thereto.  It  was  stated  that  500,000,000  feet  of  timber  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  cost  his  company  $90,000  a  year  to  carry,  while  the 
same  amount  of  timber  in  Canada  cost  but  $300  per  year.  The 
500,000,000  feet  of  timber  in  Wisconsin  was  doubtless  worth  $10  per 
thousand,  or  $5,000,000,  and  a  tax  of  $90,000  upon  this  timber  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  only  $0,018  on  the  dollar,  not  an  excessive  taxation. 
The  carrying  charge  referred  to  in  Canada  was  doubtless  annual  dues 
of  $5  per  mile,  which  is  the  charge  upon  certain  timber  licenses  issued 
by  the  Dominion.  This  is  only  a  nominal  charge,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ostensibly  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  dominion  govern- 
ment in  caring  for  its  timber.  All  such  timber  is  subject  to  taxation, 
and  when  the  country  in  which  it  is  located  is  opened  up,  local 
improvements  are  instituted,  schools  established,  roads  built,  etc., 
then  the  carrying  charge  on  the  Canadian  stumpage  will  not  vary 
materially  from  that  of  any  stumpage  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  In 
other  words,  the  $5  per  square  inile  dominion  annual  dues  is  tanta- 
mount to  our  state  tax  as  distinguished  from  our  coimty,  township, 
and  school  tax. 

But  this  applies  to  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  timber 
of  the  Domimon.     We  have  already  stated  what  the  charge  is  in 
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British  Columbia,  viz,  $115  to  $140  per  milO;  depending  upon  location, 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  generally  the  cost  of  carrying 
timber,  I  desire  to  make  a  part  of  tnis  brief  certain  letters  written  to 
me  which  were  incorporated  in  an  argument  submitted  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Proymce  of  British  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
vincing them  of  the  excessiveness  of  their  annual  dues.  These  letters 
are  as  follows: 

BBOOK8-80ANLON  LUMBBB  OOUPANT. 

In  reply  to  vour  recent  inquiry,  wanting  to  know  how  the  annual  dues  we  pay  on 
previncuJ  timDer  limits  in  Britiah  Columbia  compare  with  the  taxeo  we  pay  on  our 
timber  lands  in  ether  localities,  b^  leave  to  advise  that  our  annual  dues  in  British 
Colombia  are  most  excesBive  as  compMired  with  other  localities  in  which  we  are  inter- 
ested in  timber.  One  of  our  subsidiary  companies  owns  110,000  acres  of  timber 
land  in  Florida,  another  90,000  acres  of  timber  land  in  Louisiana,  another  36,000  acres 
of  timber  land  in  Oregon,  and  another  3,000,000  acres  (of  which  about  2,000,000  are 
timber),  in  the  Bahama  Islands.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  taxes  we  pay  per 
acre  aad  per  thousand  in  each  locality,  to  wit: 

Taxes  per  acre  in  Florida,  $0,029;  Louisiana,  $0,101;  Oregon,  $0,089;  Bahamas,  none: 
British  Columbia,  $0,219. 

Tftxes  per  thousand  in  Florida,  $0,005;  Louisiana,  $0,006;  Oregon,  $0,004;  Bahamas, 
none;  British  Columbia,  $0.0155. 

A  careful  examination  of  above  figures  will  show  how  unreasonable  the  annual  duet 
in  British  Columbia  are  as  compared  with  other  localities. 

Our  British  Columbia  timber  is  all  located  in  what  is  known  as  the ''  Coast  district,  '* 
and  the  average  stand  of  timber  in  that  territory  is  conceded  to  be  aboiit  9,000,000 

S5T  square  mile,  and  our  cost  per  thousand  or  per  annum  is  based  on  that  estimate, 
ur  cost  per  thousand  feet  on  the  other  timber  is  based  on  actual  estimates  and  on  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid  annually.  In  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Or^on  we  own  the  fee 
to  the  land  as  well  as  the  timber  and  pay  no  royalty  on  the  timber  when  it  is  cut 
and  removed.  As  hat  as  the  timber  is  cut  and  removed,  the  taxes  on  the  cut-over 
lands  are  reduced  very  materially.  The  land  in  many  cases  is  valuable  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  when  the  timber  is  removed.  We  also  own  the  coal,  oil,  and  mineral 
rights  of  every  nature  in  these  States  and  are  inclined  to  think  in  certain  localities 
they  are  very  valuable. 

In  this  countrv  our  taxes  are  used  so  far  as  are  necessary  for  the  building  of  roads, 
construction  of  bridges,  maintenance  of  schools,  etc.  The  building  of  roads  makes 
our  timber  more  accessible  and  cheapens  the  cost  of  logging  quite  materially.  The 
fact  that  schools  are  maintained  in  the  neighborhood  enables  us  to  secure  the  best  of 
labor. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  British  Columbia  taxes  are  used  to  defray  the  general 
expenses  of  the  government,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  the  owner  of  timber 
licenses  or  leases  derives  but  little  benefit  from  the  annual  taxes  paid. 
Yours,  truly, 

M.  J.  SCANLOH. 


6.  B.  BOWMAN  LUMBER  COMPANY. 

Regarding  your  inquiry  as  to  taxes  on  lands  belonging  to  the  Bowman-Hicks  Lumber 
Company  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  would  say  that  we  own  two  large  tracts  of  timber  in 
this  State,  taxes  upon  which  for  the  year  1905  averaged  $108.83  per  square  mile;  the 
year  1906  they  averaged  $97.97  per  square  mile;  for  the  year  1907  tney  were  $119.07  per 
square  mile,  or  an  average  for  tne  three  years  of  $108.29  per  square  mile.  Taxes  upon 
tnis  land  were  mostly  local  taxes — ^that  is,  for  the  building  of  highways,  support  of 
schools,  of  town  and  countv  organizations,  etc.    Very  little  of  the  tax  was  state  tax. 

The  average  estimate  of  the  timber  in  our  entire  holdings  is  17,000  feet  per  acre, 
which  is  valued  by  us,  and  which  could  probably  be  sold  for,  $60  per  acre.  Much 
timber  similarly  located  and  of  the  same  oualitv  has  changed  hands  at  this  price. 
Upon  this  basis  the  average  tax  per  thousana  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  $0.01,  or 
$0.0028  of  the  value  of  the  timber. 

When  we  contrast  this  with  our  timber  in  British  Columbia  you  will  see  what  a  vast 
difference  there  is.  There  we  pay  $115  per  square  mile  for  timber  which  will  not 
average  over  4,000,000  to  the  mile,  and  which  is  not  worth  to  exceed  50  cents  per 
thousand.    The  annual  dues  which  we  pay  in  British  Columbia  are  used  exclusively 
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for  the  support  of  the  general  government  and  do  not  enhance  the  value  of  our  property 
as  they  would  if  used  for  the  construction  of  roads  opening  up  our  timber,  for  tne  estab- 
lishment of  schools,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  local  governmental  organizations. 
From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  dues  in  British  Celumbia  amount  to 
10.029  ]>er  thousand  feet  per  year,  or  10.057  of  the  fair  value  of  the  timber. 
'The  timber  of  Louisiana  is  accessible  to  one  of  the  beet  lumber  markets  in  the  world, 
and  until  the  hard  times  of  a  year  ago  the  manufacture  m  that  locality  was  exceedingly 

Srofitable,  quite  in  contrast  to  the  business  which  we  have  been  carrying  on  in 
ritish  Columbia. 

Very  truly,  yours,  B.  H.  Bowman,  PretidenL 
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In  compliance  with  your  request  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  give  you  herewith 
a  table  showing  what  it  costs  us  to  carry  our  timber  lands  in  British  Columbia  as  com> 
pared  with  our  timber  lands  in  the  United  States. 

The  lands  we  own  in  British  Columbia  are  those  tributary  to  Enderby,  and  the 
figures  taken  are,  in  the  case  of  British  Columbia,  from  the  annual  rental,  and  in  the 
case  of  Crook  County,  Oreg.,  the  taxes  for  the  year  1907,  and  in  the  case  of  Bonner 
and  Kootenai  coimties,  Idaho,  the  taxes  for  the  year  1906.  These  figures  are  taken 
from  the  records  and  are  absolute. 

Ten  thousand  and  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Crook  County,  Oreg.,  taxes  $823.82,  or 
an  average  of  $8.17  per  acre,  land  and  timber. 

Six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  in  British  Columbia,  $115  tax,  or  an  average  of 
$17.9  per  acre  for  the  timber  only,  or  $9.73  per  acre  more  in  British  Columbia  than  in 
the  United  States,  or  over  twice  the  annual  tax  per  acre  in  the  United  States. 

Taking  the  actual  estimate  of  timber  on  the  above  lands  the  Crook  County  timber 
costs  $0.00817  per  thousand  per  annum  and  the  British  Columbia  timber  $0.0257,  or 
1}  cents  per  thousand  per  annum  more  to  carry  the  British  Columbia  timber  (timber 
only)  than  to  carry  the  Crook  County,  Oreg.,  timber  and  land. 

I  ^ve  vou  herewith  our  cost  in  Idaho,  the  counties  being  Bonner  and  Kootenai: 

Nme  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Bonner  County,  Idaho, 
taxes  $657.87,  or  an  average  of  $7.01  per  acre,  land  and  timber. 

Six  hundred  and  iorty  acres  of  land  in  British  Columbia,  $115  tax,  or  an  average  of 
$17.09  per  acre  for  the  timber  only,  or  $10.08  per  acre  more  in  Briti^  Columbia  than 
in  the  United  States. 

Taking  the  actual  estimate  of  timber  on  the  above  lands  the  Bonner  County  timber 
costs  $0.0071  per  thousand  and  the  British  Columbia  timber  $0.0257,  or  1.86  cents 
per  thousand  per  annum,  or  three  and  one-half  times  more  to  carry  the  Britidi 
Columbia  timber  (timber  only)  than  to  carry  the  Bonner  County,  Idaho,  timber  and 
land. 

Four  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  in  Kootenai  Coumty,  Idaho, 
taxes  $314.92,  or  an  average  of  $7.04  per  acre,  land  and  timber. 

Six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  in  British  Columbia,  $115  tax,  or  an  avem^ 
of  $17.09  per  acre  for  the  timber  only,  or  $10.05  per  acre  more  in  British  Columbia 
than  in  the  United  States. 

Taking  the  actual  estimate  of  timber  on  the  above  lands,  the  Kootenai  County 
timber  costs  $0.0049  per  thousand,  and  the  British  Columbia  timber  $0.0257,  or  2.06 
cents  per  thousand  per  annum,  or  five  times  more  to  carry  the  British  Columbia 
timber  (timber  only)  than  to  carry  the  Kootenai  Coimty,  Idaho,  timber  and  land. 

In  Crook  County,  Oreg..  we  can  carry  over  3,000  feet  of  timber,  including  the 
land,  to  every  1,000  feet  of  timber  only  m  British  Columbia. 

In  Bonner  County,  Idaho,  we  can  carrv  3,500  feet  of  timber,  including  the  land,  to 
every  1,000  ieet  of  timber  only  in  Britian  Columbia. 

In  Kootenai  County,  Idaho,  we  can  carrv  5,000  feet  of  timber,  including  the  land, 
to  every  1,000  feet  of  timber  only  in  British  Columbia. 

In  the  United  States  we  own  the  fee,  we  get  the  advantage  of  any  increment  and 
any  value  in  the  lands  and  mineral  when  the  timber  is  cut  on,  and  we  pay  no  royalty 
for  the  stumpage  when  cut.    We  own  everything  absolutely. 

In  the  case  of  Bonner  County  and  Kootenai  County,  Idaho,  we  can  take  the  logs 
from  the  water  and  put  the  lumber  into  pile  for  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  1,000  lees  than 
we  can  do  the  same  work  in  British  Columbia. 

We  figure  that  the  growth  of  the  timber  in  the  United  States  wiU  more  than  pay 
the  interest  on  the  carrying  chaige,  and  the  history  of  Minnesota  as  to  the  miuenu 
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would  indicate  the  possible  value  of  some  of  the  land  after  the  timber  has  been 
removed. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  an  unlimited  market  for  our  producti  while  in  Canada 
our  market  is  very  much  restricted,  as  was  demonstrated  last  year,  of  a  very  pre- 
carious nature. 

YouiB,  truly, 

A.  R.  RooEBS,  PreddenL 

So  much  for  the  competition  of  Canadian  stumpage. 

TIMBER  ENOUGH  TO  SUPPLY  THE  UNITED  STATES  ONLY  THIRTY  YEARS. 

The  most  careful  and  the  most  hopeful  estimates  which  have  been 
made  estimate  the  life  of  the  standing  saw  timber  of  the  United 
States  to  be  thirty  years.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  enough  more 
in  Canada  to  last  fifteen  years  longer.  I  ask  what  the  United  States 
will  do  for  its  lumber  supply  after  that  time^  and  what  will  be  our 
status  thirty  years  from  now  should  it  be  the  policy  of  the  Dominion 
government  (as  it  doubtless  would  be  if  our  timber  were  all  gone) 
to  place  a  prohibitive  export  duty  upon  lumber  or  to  prohibit  its 
exportation  altogether. 

Gross  ignorance  exists  as  to  the  time  which  is  required  to  produce 
a  saw  log.  In  the  case  of  cedar,  it  requires  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  to  produce  the  average  tree  of  the  Pacific  coast.  whDe 
much  of  the  cedar  there  is  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundrea  years 
old.  It  requires  seventy-five  years  to  produce  red  fir  large  enough 
to  manufacture,  while  yellow  nr,  which  is  a  more  mature  red  fir  and 
from  which  the  higher  classes  of  lumber,  such  as  flooring,  is  made, 
is  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  A  white-pme  saw  log 
can  not  be  produced  in  less  than  seventy-five  years^  and  yellow  pine 
will  reforest  itself  in  about  fifty  years,  though  the  timber  at  that  age 
will  be  of  smallish  size  and  not  of  the  best  quality.  No  steps  have 
been  taken  toward  reforestation,  and  it  wiU  doubtless  be  ten  years 
before  any  general  plan  will  be  matured  which  will  look  toward  the 
reforesting  of  any  considerable  portion  of  our  cut-over  areas.  It  is 
thus  apparent  that  there  wiU  be  a  long  interim  between  the  time  of 
the  totfu  destruction  of  our  coniferous  forests  and  the  reforestation 
of  the  same.  In  the  meantime  is  it  not  our  duty  to  conserve  our 
own  forests  in  every  way  possible,  and  can  it  be  denied  that  the  draw- 
ing upon  the  forests  of  another  country  is  at  the  present  time  the 
most  effectual  way  of  conserving  our  own?    We  think  not. 

OEDAR. 

A  pathetic  presentation  of  the  condition  of  the  434  shingle  manu- 
facturers of  the  State  of  Washington  has  been  presented  by  Mr. 
John  McMasters,  of  Seattle.  He  has  himself  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  cedar  industry  is  confined  to  the  most  northwesterljr  part  of  the 
State  of  Washington.  In  fact,  red  cedar  shineles  and  siding,  which 
are  used  in  almost  every  city  and  hamlet  in  the  United  States,  are 
being  subjected  to  an  almost  prohibitive  duty  in  order  to  protect 
an  industry  confined  to  three  counties. 

And  what  is  the  extent  of  this  tremendous  industry  to  which  he 
refers?  He  says  their  total  capacity  is  15,000,000  shingles  per  day. 
One  single  shingle  machine  employing  two  men  has  a  maximum 
capacity  of  35,000  per  day  and  should  cut  28,000  shingles  on  an 
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average.  If  there  are  434  mills  cutting  15,000,000  per  day,  the 
average  daily  cut  per  mill  would  be  approximately  35,000,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  output  of  one  and  one-fourth  shingle 
machines.  A  shingle  machine  employs  a  machine  man  and  a  packer. 
So  it  is  easy  to  see  how  limited,  instead  of  how  extensive,  is  this 
industry. 

He  further  states  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  between 
shingles  manufactured  in  British  Columbia  and  in  Washington  is 
15  cents  per  thousand.  The  work  is  piecework,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  difference  is  3^  cents  per  thousand.  This  is  from  figures 
recently  obtained  by  me  for  the  purpose  of  determining  a  compara- 
tive cost,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  aavisability  of  the  construction  of 
a  mill. 

The  shingle  industry  in  the  State  of  Washington  has  not  been  a 
uniformly  profitable  one.  The  reasons  are  twofold:  In  the  first 
place,  the  average  shingle  mill  costs  only  from  $3,000  to  $10,000  to 
construct.  Everv  man  engaged  in  lumbering  who  has  a  desire  to  sell 
his  own  labor  to  nimself  becomes,  therefore,  a  shingle  manufacturer. 
He  is  usually  a  man  of  limited  means,  unable  to  own  stumpage,  and 
therefore  at  the  mercy  of  the  stumpage  holder.  Shingle  logs  during 
the  year  1907  on  Puget  Sound  averaged  $11  per  thousand,  while 
siding  logs  sold  as  high  as  $17  per  thousand.  Many  owners  of  cedar 
stumpage  in  Washington  are  now  holding  the  same  at  $5  per  thousand, 
while  the  mill  man,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  logs,  is  compellea 
to  manufacture  his  shingles  from  bolts  cut  out  of  stumps  and  ola  logs. 
The  shingle  manufacturer  of  Washington  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  timber 
owner,  and  no  matter  how  high  the  tariff  may  be  put  the  timber  owner 
will  be  the  one  who  will  reap  the  advantage,  and  not  the  manufacturer. 
It  is  true  that  cedar  shingles  have  been  shipped  from  British  Columbia 
into  the  United  States,  but  these  are  clear  shingles,  a  quality  not 
produced  in  the  United  States,  the  clear  log  being  too  valuable  to  use 
m  shingle  manufacture  and  being  used  for  siding  purposes. 

TESTIMONY  OF   EDWARD  HINES. 

We  can  not  conclude  this  argument  without  reference  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Edward  Hines.  Mr.  Mines  is  reputed  to  be  the  largest  lum- 
ber dealer  in  the  world.  He  is  an  associate  of  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser, 
and  his  testimony  should  at  all  times,  by  reason  of  the  magnitude  of 
his  operations  and  his  connections,  be  unassailable,  and  should  carrv 
with  it  that  candor  which  this  committee  seemed  to  infer  it  possessea. 
The  crux  of  Mr.  Hines's  argument  was  that  Georgian  Bay  lumber 
could  be  laid  down  at  all  lake  ports  at  $1.75  per  thousand,  and  could 
from  there  be  distributed  to  me  adjacent  territory  so  cheaply  that 
southern  pine  could  not  compete  therewith,  and  in  order  to  substan- 
tiate his  daim  he  made  a  misstatement  which  should  have  been  dis- 
covered by  at  least  one  member  of  this  committee  who  claims  to 
have  southern  pine  interests  and  to  be  a  practical  manufacturer.  Afr. 
Hines  said  that  the  weight  of  southern  pine  in  the  rough  was  4^ 
pounds  per  foot,  or  4,500  pounds  to  the  thousand,  and  aU  of  his  cal- 
culations as  to  the  cost  of  transportation  were  based  upon  these 
figures.  The  fact  is  that  commercial  rough  yellow  pine,  which  for 
purposes  of  retail  trade  is  sawed  scant  thickness  (this  refers  to  small 
dimension),  weiglis  2,700  pounds  to  the  thousand,  while  the  average 
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weight  of  this  lumber  when  manufactured  into  flooring,  drop  siding, 
and  surface  boards  will  not  exceed  2,200  pounds  to  the  thousand 
feet.    Note  what  bearing  this  has  upon  his  argument. 

He  states  on  November  20.  1908,  that  the  rate  on  yellow  pine  to 
St.  Louis  is  $8.10  per  thousand,  and  therefore  that  it  can  not  compete 
with  Canadian  lumber,  which  has  cost  only  $5.25  to  tra,nsport  to 
St.  Louis.  Now,  see  what  a  disparity  between  the  figures  given  by 
him  and  the  true  fact.  Dressed  southern  pine  even  shipped  from 
New  Orleans  would  cost  only  $4.04  freight  to  St.  Louis,  while  rough 
pine  would  cost  $4.86.  He  uses  the  same  fibres  in  arriving  at  a  com- 
parative cost  of  southern  pine  and  Canacuan  lumber  at  Cleveland, 
rittsburg,  Chicago,  and  other  places.  It  will  thus  be  seen  how  wide 
of  the  mark  are  his  statements. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  impression  he  conveyed  as  to  the 
comparative  cost  of  carrying  stumpage  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada,  and  I  desire  to  correct  the  further  impression  created  by  his 
testimony  where  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  W.  J.  Young  and  Mr.  Lamb, 
of  Clinton,  Iowa,  have  rebuilt  their  mills  "nearer  to  the  point  of 
the  timber  in  order  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  transportation."  The 
fact  is  that  the  magnificent  mills  belonging  to  these  two  gentlemen, 
which  at  the  time  they  were  constructed  were  among  the  finest  in 
the  world,  were  destroyed,  as  has  practicallv  every  other  mill  on  the 
Mississippi  below  Minneapolis,  because  of  the  entire  consumption  of 
their  timoer  supply. 

CONCLUSION. 

This  is  the  case  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  versus  the  tim- 
ber holders  of  the  Unitea  States.  It  should  be,  and  we  trust  it  is, 
being  submitted  to  a  court  and  jury  of  open  and  unprejudiced  minds. 
The  question  involved  is  greater  than  the  welfare  of  any  industry. 
The  question  is  one  which  involves  the  protection  of  our  forests — 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  all  God's  creations.  It  is  a  question 
which  has  come  home  to  almost  every  American  citizen.  Who  is 
there  who  is  not  aware  of  conditions  such  as  I  now  relate?  I  have 
traveled  for  170  miles  in  Minnesota,  through  a  district  which  at  one 
time  was  a  beautiful  pine  forest,  and  in  that  distance  I  have  not  been 
able  to  see  a  single  logging  operation,  a  single  sawmilL  or  even  a 
coniferous  tree  of  size  simBicient  to  produce  a  saw  log.  I  have  often 
traveled  from  Vancouver,  B.  C,  to  rortland,  Oreg.,  a  distance  of  230 
miles,  through  a  region  which  twenty-five  years  ago  was  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  beautiful  fir  forests  in  the  world,  and  in  that 
entire  distance  I  have  not  been  able  to  see,  with  the  naked  eye,  a 
coniferous  tree  measuring  up  to  the  needs  of  existing  commerce.  I 
have  seen  the  lumber  industry  in  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota  recede  until  m  some  of  the  States  the  only  industry 
there  is  is  the  manufacture  of  timber  once  scorned  and  left  in  the  woods 
to  die.  I  have  seen  the  sawmills  which  at  one  time  were  foimd  in 
almost  every  town  and  village  on  the  Mississippi  River  north  of  St. 
Louis  disappear.  I  have  seen  my  home  city  of  Minneapolis  gradually 
recede  from  the  proud  position  of  the  greatest  lumber  manufacturing 
center  in  the  world,  and  have  heard  her  lumbermen  confess  that  in 
two  years  more  there  will  be  but  two  of  the  many  sawmills  of  the 
city  m  operation.  I  have  seen  the  price  of  stumpage  advance  by 
leaps  and  bounds  until  some  of  the  most  colossal  fortunes  of  this 
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country  have  resulted  therefrom.  I  have  seen  the  cost  of  lumber, 
wUch  enters  into  almost  every  avenue  of  life,  advance  beyond  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  any  other  commodity  used  by  man. 

Is  this  an  industry  which  needs  nurturing  at  the  hands  of  the 
Congress  of  the  American  people  T  WiU  it  be  safe  to  face  the  people 
after  the  promise  of  relief  from  tariff  burdens  with  a  schedule  which 
cooperates  in  maintaining  the  high  price  of  lumber)  I  believe  not. 
Ana  in  my  judgment,  based  upon  a  most  careful  survey  of  the  situa- 
tion and  tne  feeling  of  the  pubUc  pulse  in  all  sections  of  this  country, 
it  will  not  matter  what  reduction  is  made  in  the  other  schedules  of  our 
tariff  act  if  the  duty  is  not  entirely  removed  from  lumber,  people  will 
not  feel  that  this  committee  has  acted  in  good  faith. 

The  legislature  of  the  great  lumbering  State  of  Wisconsin  at  its 
last  session  memorialized  Congress  for  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on 
lumber,  and  the  RepubUcan  state  convention  of  Minnesota  (another 
^eat  lumber  State),  held  in  July  last,  likewise  adopted  resolutions  in 
favor  of  the  removal  of  the  tarin  on  lumber,  and  such  action  is  indica- 
tive of  the  political  sentiment  of  our  people.  The  lumber  industry 
does  not  need  a  tariff.  The  laborer  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  needs  no  protection  from  the  higner-paid  labor  of  Canada. 
Our  forests  do  need  conserving,  and  the  most  effectual  way  to  bring 
about  the  same  is  to  draw  as  freely  as  possible  upon  the  forests  of 
other  countries.  With  the  removal  of  the  tariff  this  can  be  done,  and 
done  without  injury  to  any  American  interest. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  S.  DWINNBIX. 


SUFPLEMEITTAL  BSIEF  SUBMITTED  BT  A.  B.  BOGEES,  OF 

FEAPOLis,  Hnnr.,  belative  to  LUMBEB. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  December  1, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Cftudrman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  May  I  be  permitted  to  make  the  following  statements 
supplemental  to  the  testimony  which  I  presented  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Those  statements  are  in  part  based 
upon  inquiry  made  of  Mr.  Knappen  and  myself,  and  also  in  part 
answer  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Hines.  If  I  may  be  permitted 
to  add  this,  I  would  like  to  introduce  the  following  material: 

On  Friday,  November  20,  1908,  Mr.  Hill  asked  for  a  price  list  on 
lumber  to  consumers.  The  following  list  gives  the  price  at  which 
lumber  is  being  sold  to  consumers  in  the  vicinity  of  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
I  take  that  location  for  the  reason  that  Lincoln  is  so  situated  as  to  put 
it  in  a  position  where  it  can  buy  lumber  from  all  of  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  where  the  freight  rates  are 
nearly  so  equalized  that  the  middleman  or  retailer  is  in  position  to  take 
advantage  of  the  entire  producing  market  of  the  United  States  west 
of  the  Ikfississippi  River.  At  this  point  yellow  pine  from  the  South, 
fir  from  the  coast,  white  pine  from  Minnesota,  and  the  pine  from  the 
inland  empire  or  Spokane  district  meet,  the  lumber  sold  to  the  con* 
sumer  being  dependent  on  the  price  of  the  different  commodities  as 
made  by  the  manufacturer.     The  prices  arc  as  follows: 
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Yellow 
pine. 


Fir. 


White 
pine. 


S  by  4  to  3  by  12-12, 14,  and  16  feet... 
4  by  4  to8by  8-12, 14,  and  10  feet.... 

Fencing,  rough 

Fencing,  rough 

Fencing,  rough,  all  white  pine,  No.  1. 

Sheathing 

8heathhig,  No.  2,  aU  white  phie 

Stock  board,!  by  12., 

Shiplap,No.3 

Shiplap,  No.  1 

C,  select 

D,  select 

Common  finish 

Clear. 


No.  1  fencing,  flooring 

No.  2  fencinK,  floorinE 

Edge  grabi  flooring,  A 

Edie  grain  flooring,  B 

FlM  erabi  flooring,  A 

Flat  grabi  flooring,  B 

No.  1  common.. 

No.  3oommon 

Bevel  siding  No.  2  or  C,  select 

Red  cedar  bevel  siding.  No.  2  or  C,  select,  S30  to  833. 
Red  cedar  shingles,  83. 6a 
Lath,  85.50  to  8& 


834  to  828 
aoto  35 
30to  82 
25tO   27 


824  to  828 


85  to  38 
28tO  82 


830  to  888 
33to  36 
35  to  88 


24to  26 


28tO  30 

31  to  35 

26to  28 

28to  80 


40to  45 

24to  26 

30to  82 

32to  84 

35  to  87 

34to  86 


50 


65 
65 

50 


48  to  50 
45  to  47 
40tO  42 
38tO  40 
35  1p  37 
28^  80 


48to  50 
45  to  47 


43to  45 
35to  40 


There  is  a  sU^ht  variation  in  the  grade  of  the  yellow  pine  and  the 
white  pine,     mierever  possible  I  have  provided  for  that. 

Mr.  Hill  asked  the  writer  for  the  price  on  a  certain  grade  of  lumber. 
In  the  price  list  above  I  have  given  that  information. 


LATH   A   BY-PRODUOT. 

Some  questions  were  asked  of  Mr.  White  regarding  the  cost  of  lath. 
In  the  manufacture  of  lumber  lath  is  a  by-product,  and  the  manu- 
facturer does  not  take  the  question  of  stumpage  into  consideration, 
for  the  reason  that  being  a  by-product  the  lath  would  have  gone  into 
wood  or  the  burner  if  there  was  not  some  way  of  providing  a  market 
for  this  by-product.  The  manufacturer  of  lumber  usually  figures  his 
lath  in  that  way,  and  as  a  conse<}uence  the  cost  of  lath  to  the  manu- 
facturer is  notmng  more  than  this  labor  plus  cost  of  string  and  depre- 
ciation on  machinery. 

In  a  manufacturing  plant  in  Minneapolis  in  which  the  writer  was 
interested  for  a  number  of  years,  our  average  cost  of  making  and  piling 
lath  hoia  1895  to  1903  was  approximately  80  cents  per  thousand 
pieces.  The  cost  of  making  lath  since  1903  has  not  materially 
mcreased. 

OOST  OBEATEB  IN  CANADA. 

Manufacturing  lath  at  Enderby,  British  Columbia,  for  1907  cost 
approximately  SI  per  thousand  pieces.  ^  A  portion  of  this  increase  in 
cost  in  Canaaa  over  the  United  States  is  due  to  the  fact  of  our  being 
compelled  to  use  oriental  labor,  which,  on  account  of  its  greater  ine^ 
ficiency,  notwithstanding  the  lower  grade  of  wages,  increases  our  cost 
of  production  very  materially.  A  comparison  witn  the  above  figures 
shows  a  net  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  cost  of  production  in  favor  of 
the  United  States. 
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MB.  HINSS'S  TESTIMONT  MIBLEADINQ. 

Mr.  Hines  testifies,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Hill,  "1  said 
from  S5  to  $10,  to  put  the  lumber  from  Hayward,  Wis.,  to  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  by  rail  costs  about  $7  per  thousand."  In  analyzing  this  tes- 
timony we  should  take  into  consideration  the  natural  way  or  shipping 
lumber  from  this  point  to  Buffalo,  which  is  not  all  rail,  but,  during 
the  period  of  navigation,  by  rail  from  Hayward  to  Ashland  (Lake 
Superior)  and  from  Ashland  to  Buffalo  by  water.  This  entire  trans- 
portation charge  is  less  than  S4  per  thousand.  Admitting  that  it  is 
necessary  to  ship  a  portion  of  the  material  from  Hayward  to  Buffalo 
"all  rail  during  the  winter  months,  Mr.  Hines  has  taken  the  maxi- 
mum cost  of  rough  lumber,  whereas  a  large  part  of  the  lumber  so 
shipped  is  not  rough  lumber,  but  lumber  manufactured  into  siding, 
flooring,  surface  boards,  etc.,  on  which  the  average  weight  would  in  iQl 
probability  not  exceed,  when  dry,  2,200  pounds  per  thousand  which, 
at  27  cents  per  himdred  pounds  ^  all  rail  '  rate  would  make  an  actual 
cost  of  $5.90  for  the  average  of  all  lumber. 

A  large  portion  of  the  lumber  going  to  Buffalo  and  Tonawanda 
comes  from  Duluth  and  Cloquet,  Minn.  The  transportation  cost  of 
this  liunber,  b}^  water,  from  Duluth  during  the  season  of  navigation, 
which  is  the  time  and  manner  in  which  fully  90  per  cent  of  it  is 
shipped,  is  $2  per  thousand  feet,  whether  the  lumber  is  green  or  dry. 
This  is  much  less  than  the  amount  given  by  Mr.  Hines. 

In  the  manufacture  of  boxes  the  cnaracter  of  lumber  most  generally 
used  is  No.  4  and  No.  5  boards,  or  lowrgrade  lumber.  Tiucing  the 
average  of  two  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  producing 
in  eacn  case  100  million  feet  ner  annum,  the  figures  show  tnat  of  the 
entire  mill  cut  the  No.  4  and  No.  5  boards  do  not  exceed  20  to  25  per 
cent.  If  we  add  to  this  the  No.  3  boards  so  manufactured,  only  a 
small  portion  of  which  would  go  into  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  and 
then  only  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  No.  4  and  No.  5,  we  would  have 
an  additional  total  of  15  per  cent  No.  3  boards,  or  No.  3  and  poorer  of 
40  per  cent.  It  must  oe  understood,  however,  that  all  of  these 
boards  do  not  go  iato  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  the  building  trade 
using  a  very  considerable  percentage  of  the  stock  above  mentioned. 

Several  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  testified  heretofore  have  stated 
that  the  low-grade  product  of  the  log  is  60  per  cent.  Our  contention 
is  that  it  is  not  to  exceed  40  per  cent  in  the  case  of  pine  and  the  per- 
centage of  box  material  in  nr  and  yellow  pine  is  so  small  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  comment. 

WATER  TKANSPORTATION   AND  LUMBER  COST. 

Mr.  Hines  speaks  of  the  cheap  water  transportation  from  Canada, 
explaining  some  of  his  increase  of  cost  price.  Taking  this  liter- 
ally it  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dieap 
water  transportation  from  Canada  is  only  from  the  mills  to  the  dis- 
tributing centers.  Lumber  from  Canada  destined  to  Tonawanda  or 
Chicago  goes  into  the  wholesale  yards  at  those  points,  where  it  is 
handled.  After  adding  handling  cnarges,  duty  and  the  profits  of  the 
middleman  are  added;  it  is  finauy  distributed  on  the  same  transpor- 
tation costs  as  Imnber  from  the  United  States^  and  in  most  cases  the 
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aggregate  of  the  water-transportation  charge,  cost  of  handling,  duty 
and  profit  to  the  midc&jnian  and  freight  to  the  retail  dealer  makes 
total  transportatioja  anort^ndling  charge  at  common  points  greater 
than  the  cost  of  arl^o  maV^^iaf  from  the  United  States.  This  is 
especially  true  of  United  States  lumber  conveyed  also  by  water  to 
the  centers. 

Mr.  Hines  also  speaks  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  lumber,  and 
says,  "As  a  matter  of  fact  yellow  pine  has  increased  only  an  aver- 
age of  5  per  cent,  or  from  50  per  cent  to  $1.50  per  thousand."  Mr. 
Hines's  experience  is  based  on  the  Chicago  market;  our  experi- 
ence is  that  of  the  retailer,  who  must  buy  from  the  manufacturer 
and  then  sell  direct  to  the  ultimate  consumeri  whether  farmer  or 
local  contractor. 

YELLOW  PIKE  ADVAKOEB  $4  FEB  THOX7BAND. 

In  December,  1907,  the  company  with  which  I  am  connected  pur- 
chased a  lar^e  amount  of  yellow-pine  lumber  from  one  of  the  principal 
manufacturmg  plants  in  the  South  for  delivery  at  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Eleven  montto  thereafter,  or  in  November  of  this  year,  we  purchased 
a  similar  grade  of  limiber,  not  from  the  same  manufacturer,  but  from 
a  manufacturer  in  the  same  district,  and  paid  exactly  $4  per  thousand 
more  than  we  paid  for  the  same  lumber  eleven  months  before.  Our 
experience  is  that  yellow  pine  has  actually  advanced  not  less  than  $4 
and  in  some  instances  more,  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

COAST  LUMBEB  ADVANCINO  TOO. 

In  the  case  of  lumber  from  the  coast  our  e^erience  is  that  the 
price  of  lumber  at  the  coast  mills  has  advanced  from  $1  to  $2.50  per 
thousand  since  the  1st  day  of  November  of  this  year.  Mr.  R.  L. 
McCormick,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  in  an  interview  m  the  American 
Lumberman  under  date  of  November  16, 1908,  makes  a  like  statement. 

EBBOKEOUB  WEIOHT  FIGUBES. 

Mr.  EQnes  states  that  yellow-pine  lumber  fron^  the  South,  in  the 
rough,  weighs  4^  poimds  per  f<tot,  and  that  the  freight  on  same  is 
SI  1.50  per  thousand  feet.  The  official  weights  of  dry  lumber  as 
published  by  the  Yellow  Pine  Manufacturers^  Association  would  in- 
dicate an  entirely  different  condition  of  affairs.  These  weights  on 
short-leaf  pine  are  as  follows:  Flooring  from  1,800  to  2,200  poimds 
per  thousand  feet,  ceiling  from  1,100  to  1,700  poimds  per  thousand 
feet,  shiplap  from  2,300  pounds  per  thousand  leet,  2  by  4  to  2  by  8, 
S.  I.  S.  and  E..  2,500  per  thousand  feet. 

As  practically  no  rough  lumber  is  shipped,  it  is  necessary  to  quote 
the  weight.  By  noticing  the  above  you  will  see  that  the  weights  are 
about  one-half  those  stated  by  Mr.  Hines.  The  average  rate  of 
freight  on  yellow  pine  to  St.  Louis  is  18  cents  per  hundredweight  and 
to  the  most  of  the  consuming  territory  from  22  to  26  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight. Taking  the  average  weight  of  shipping  lumber  at 
2,300  pounds  per  thousand  feet,  and  26  cents,  the  highest  rate  you  have, 
&  cost  for  transportation  is  $6  per  thousand  feet  instead  of  $11.50. 
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COST  OF  LABOB. 

Our  company  is  manufacturing  lumber  in  Canada,  and  we  have  also 
manufactured  m  the  United  States.  In  our  Canadian  operation  we 
employ  more  or  less  oriental  labor  on  account  of  our  mability  to 
secure  white  labor.  We  prefer  the  white  labor  at  the  increased  cost 
which  we  are  compelled  to  pay,  and  this  increase  brings  the  price 
per  man  to  a  higher  price  than  we  paid  the  same  man  in  the  United 
States.  A  number  of  the  men  we  are  using  are  men  whom  we  formerly 
employed  in  the  United  States,  and  in  every  instance  we  have  been 
compelled  to  pay  them  more  money  to  work  in  Canada  than  in  the 
United  States.  The  inefficiency  and  incompetency  of  the  oriental 
labor  makes  it  the  most  expensive  and  most  unsatisfactory  labor 
which  it  is  possible  to  employ.  Our  pav  roll,  which  will  be  filed  by 
Mr.  T.  M.  Knappen,  is  evidence  of  this  fact. 

AS  TO   STUMPAOE   VALUES. 

Mr.  Hines  also  states  that  fifteen  years  ago  he  paid  S3  per  thou- 
sand for  pine  stumpage  and  that  the  same  stumpage  to-day  would 
be  worth  only  from  $6  to  S9  per  thousand.  He  also  says,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  profits  on  this  stumpage,  that  if  you  take  the  original  cost 
of  $3  and  add  6  per  cent  interest  for  fifteen  years  you  have  added 
200  per  cent  to  the  stumpage,  which,  when  the  taxes  are  added,  does 
not  leave  much  of  any  profit.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  6  per  cent  inter- 
est, compounded,  increases  140  per  cent  in  fifteen  years  and  not  200 
per  cent.  His  experience  with  this  pine  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  majority  or  owners  of  pine  timber.  In  one  instance  a  tract  of 
timber  comprising:  something  over  100  miUion  feet  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota  was  sold  in  1899  for  $1.76  per  thousand.  The  same  tim- 
ber is  stiU  standing  and  is  to-day  worth  $10  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Hines  states,  in  answer  to  the  following  question  from  Mr. 
Clark,  "Is  the  lumber  output  of  the  United  States  greater  at  the 
present  time  than  it  was  in  1897?"  Answer.  "No,  sir."  Mr.  Hines 
IS  undoubtedly  in  error  as  to  this,  as  the  records  in  the  govern- 
ment office  will  show.  See  page  6,  Forest  Products,  No.  2,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

SOME   OVEEUK>KED   FACTORS. 

Mr.  Hines,  in  answer  to  a  question  regarding  the  increase  in 
price  of  pine,  fails  to  take  into  consideration  a  nimiber  of  very 
important  factors.  It  is  generally  conceded  by  the  luniber  men 
that  the  greater  economies  m  the  manufacture  of  lumber  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  low-grade  boards  have  forced  the  manufacturer  to  saw 
the  log  closer,  sort  out  material  which  has  heretofore  been  burned  and 
use  it  for  lumber — to  economize  in  every  other  known  way,  which, 
together  with  the  improvements  in  methods  and  machinery  during 
the  time  in  question,  have  so  operated  te  reduce  the  tetal  cost  of  pro- 
ducing lumber  that  the  writer  is  convinced  that  with  the  increased 
cost  of  production,  as  well  as  the  other  items  discussed  above,  the 
lumber  manufacturer  of  this  counl;r7'  has  nothing  te  fear  from  Cana- 
dian competition.  The  removal  of  the  tariflf  would  operate  to  con- 
serve our  forests,  make  a  more  uniform  and  a  lower  price  to  the 
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consumer,  and  would,  on  the  whole,  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  the 
people,  and  the  writer  earnestly  requests  that  your  committee  recom- 
mend the  entire  abolition  of  the  tariff  on  lumber,  lath,  shingles,  and 
other  forest  products. 

In  response  to  a  question  by  Mr.  HiU,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  limiber  being  46.9  per  cent,  this  increase 
should  be  explamed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  woods  principally 
affected  by  the  tariff  are  the  commercial  woods — ^white  pme,  yellow 
pine,  fir,  hemlock,  spruce,  cypress,  poplar,  and  red  gum.  If  we  take 
these  woods  into  consideration  the  mcrease  is  much  greater  than  46.9 
per  cent,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  percentages  of  increases 
taken  from  Circular  No.  122,  Agricultural  Department,  page  10: 
White  pine,  45  per  cent;  yellow  pine,  77  per  cent;  Douglas  nr,  63  per 
cent;  hemlock,  54  per  cent;  spruce,  59  per  cent;  western  pine,  53.8  per 
cent;  cypress,  64  per  cent;  poplar,  73  per  cent;  and  red  gum  64  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Hines  states  that  if  the  tariff  is  removed  the  importation  of 
low-grade  lumber  would  be  so  great  that  the  manufacturer  in  the 
United  States  would  be  compelled  to  leave  the  tops  and  low-grade 
stuff  in  the  woods.  On  this  point  the  writer  takes  issue.  Is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  with  manufacturers  of  lumber  using 
every  known  means  to  manufacture  more  of  the  low-grade  lumber 
by  sorting  out  the  box  material  from  the  wood  pile  they  would 
leave  in  the  woods  tops  which,  in  every  instance,  contain  more  or 
less  merchantable  lumoert 

HlOfi  PBIOES   AND   CONSERVATION. 

A  number  of  the  gentlemen  testifying  have  stated  that  the  only 
way  to  conserve  our  forests  is  through  the  means  of  high-priced 
lumber.  This  is  not  borne  out  by  uxe  facts  in  the  government 
reports.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  price  of  lumber  in  seven 
years  of  49  per  cent,  and  during  that  entire  period  there  has  been  a 
steadily  increasing  consumption  of  lumber.  If  the  high  price  of 
lumber  has  not  tended  to  conserve  our  forests,  a  still  Eg:her  price 
would  not  do  so,  excepting  by  making  the  price  prohibitive  and 
thereby  stopping  all  other  industries  dependent  on  lumber  for  their 
support. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion — 

First.  That  the  statement  that  the  increased  cost  of  production 
in  the  United  States  makes  it  impossible  for  the  Umted  States 
manufacturer  to  compete  with  the  Canadian  is  not  correct.  Second. 
That  the  low-grade  Doards  of  Canada  would  not  so  interfere  with 
the  lumber  of  this  country  as  to  make  manufacturing  unprofitable. 
Third.  That  taking  into  consideration  the  increased  quantity  of 
lumber  produced  from  the  log,  the  difference  in  the  method  of  manu- 
facture, with  the  increased  demand  for  low-grade  boards  at  a  profit 
the  manufacturer  of  lumber  is  more  than  compensated  for  any  slight 
increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid,  and  that  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  the  present  time  is  less  than  it  has  ever  been  ben)re. 
Fourth.  That  the  price  of  lumber  would  not  be  so  depressed  as  to  be 
disastrous  to  the  United  States  manufacturer. 
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EXHTBIT  A. 
A.  R.  Roger$*$  $atffmCB,  Enderby,  BritUh  Columbia — Wage  icheduU/or  1907» 

SAWMILL. 

Day  crew: 

Foreman per  month. .  9150. 00 

Filer per  day. .  7. 00 

Sawyer do....  7.00 

Millwright — 

One : do....  4.50 

Two do....  4.00 

One do 3.75 

Two do a.  50 

Setter do a  50 

Edgerman do. ...  3.50 

Edgerman's  helper do 3. 00 

Reaawyer do 3.00 

Oiler do a  00 

Blackamith do 3.00 

Millwright do 3.00 

Trimmer do 2. 75 

Filer's  helper do 2L75 

White  laborers,  12 do 2.50 

Japanese  laborers,  5 do. ...  2*  35 

White  laborers,  2 do 2.25 

White  laborers,  2 do 2w  00 

Chinese  laborers,  3 do L  90 

Night  crew: 

Foreman per  month. .  100. 00 

Sawyer per  day. .  7. 00 

Filer do a  00 

Setter do 4.00 

Edgerman do 3.25 

•   Rea&wyer do 3.00 

Oiler do 3. 00 

Edperman^s  helper do 2. 75 

Trimmer do 2. 75 

White  laborers,  6 do 2  50 

Japanese  laborers,  5 do 2  36 

Hmdoo  laborers,  2 do. . . .  2  00 

Chinese  laborer,  1 do L  90 

ENGINE   ROOM. 

Day  crew: 

Engineer per  month. .  140. 09 

Fireman per  day . .  2  76 

Night  crew: 

Engineer per  month . .  90. 00 

Fireman per  day..  2  75 

FLANINO   IIILL. 

Day  crew: 

Foreman per  day..  4  00 

Planer  men — 

Two do 2  75 

Four do 2  50 

Japanese  grading  bench,  6 do. . . .  2  35 

Chinese,  1 do 1.90 

Night  crew: 

Foreman do 3. 50 

Planer  men — 

Two do....  2.75 

Four do 2  50 

White  laborers,  2 do 2  50 

Japanese  laborers,  7 do. . . .  2  35 
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SORTIKO  SHBD. 

Day  crew: 

Grader per  day..  |2.25 

Hindoo,  1 do 2. 00 

Chinese,  6 do 1.90 

Night  crew: 

Graders,  2 do....  2.50 

Chinese,  6 do....  1.90 

Japanese,  1 do 2.36 

LATH  HILL. 

Day  crew: 

Foreman per  day. .  2. 76 

Laborer,  1 do 2. 60 

Chinese  laborers,  4 do 1. 90 

Night  crew: 

White  laborers,  2 do 2. 6C 

Chinese  laborers,  3 do 1. 90 

Shipping  crew: 

Foreman per  month. .  100. 00 

Grader per  day. .  3. 26 

Teamsters,  2 do 3.60 

Loaders,  3 do 2.50 

Chinese  Loaders — 

One do 1,90 

One per  month..  60.00 

Miscellaneous  day  crew  and  night  crew: 

Teamsters  and  head  stableman do 90.00 

Stablemen per  day..  2.50 

Transfer  cars — 

One do 2.60 

One do 2.26 

Teamster,  1 do....  2.50 

Hindoos — 

Five do 1.76 

Five do 1.50 

Pond  men do 3. 00 

Transfer  cars,  2 do 2. 60 

N  igh  t  watchman do 2.26 

Teamster,  1 do 2.50 

Bourman  Lumber  Company  (Limited)  daily  report,  Revelstohe  Mill^  British  Columbia^ 
May  26, 1908.— Cost  of  production  by  departTnenU. 

SAWMILL. 


Number. 

Per  day. 

Amount. 

FOTVmflll r, ,       , r 

1 
1 

1 

10.00 
2.2S 
6.00 
2.25 
3.00 
3.25 
4.00 
2.00 
2.25 

16.00 

Log  deck 

2.25 

Sftwytf 

6.00 

TaOnw ........,, r 

2.25 

Bettecs 

3.00 

SdMn 

2.25 
4.00 

Trtmnifln ,-,,-,,,... 

2.00 
2.25 

Slsffher , 

2.'66* 

6.00 
8.00 
3.60 
4.00 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 

i'66 

Ffleis. 

6.00 

Onder. ....       

3.00 

Millwrights. 

3.50 

KngiiMttn .,.,.,.,-^-^-, 

4.00 

Cliii^nineii ....,^--, .--,-, 

4.00 

ROllWHy  XXmi ..rr.rr.^. ^--,T 

4.60 

Wstolunftn 

2u50 

on    ATneDflft. r--.T T-,r. 

.S 
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PLANING  KILL. 

Number. 

Per  day. 

A»oam. 

T.»»m«Ti 

* 

1 

1400 
2.75 
2.26 
2.10 
2.00 
1.7S 
LfiO 

tCOD 

VM*hlni^  moil , ,. 

2.75 

Lftbonn ......... .................. 

4.80 
2.10 

lAborm*  roi1^ntiikI> 

2.rO 
L75 

Oil  expenM 

3.00 
.60 

Yard  and  loading: 

Foraman 

{      1 

100 
2.25 
XOO 
2.00 
1.50 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 

4.00 

Loadera 

2.25 

PUera 

4.00 

4.  no 

Pliers  ^oriental) 

S.00 

Graders 

&09 

Bundler  and  sradar 

2.0 

Teamster • 

2.00 

Dry  Idln  (oriental) 

i.as 

Arrow  Ldkee  Lumber  Company  (Limited),  Arrowhead,  B,  C — Average  toaget  paid, 

eeaeon  1907. 

Sawmill: 

Foreman $5.60 

Millwright 4.17 

Millwright  (helper) a  00 

Band  sawyer 6. 50 

Setter 3.75 

D(«ger .  3.00 

Tafl  sawyer 2.655 

Scaler  on  log  deck 3. 00 

Roller  on  log  deck 2.50 

Oang  sawyer 4.50 

Cant  setters 2.75 

Edgera 4.375 

Jackera  for  edgers 2. 75 

Trimmers 3.25 

Lumber  tallier 2. 75 

Slashers 2. 75 

Markers  on  transfer 2. 75 

Pulling  off  transfer 2.12 

Oilers 2.50 

Engineer,  chief 4. 50 

Engineer,  assistants 3, 10 

Head  filer 12.00 

Assistants 3. 50 

Conveyer 2.25 

Burner  tender 2. 65 

Mill  boom 2  70 

Cart  teamsters 2.80 

Laborers — 

White 2.50 

Oriental 2.00 

Watchman 2.50 

Machinist 4. 00 

Blacksmith 4.00 

Blacksmith,  assistant 2.75 

Carpenter 3.00 

Handy  man 2. 75 

Planing  mill: 

Foreman 6.67 

Helpers 3.125 

Grader a  85 

Trimmer  men 8.00 

Feeders 2.75 

Tailera 2.00 

Stickers 2.00 
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Shippinff: 

Head  shipper $3.86 

Tallymen 2. 75 

Laborers 2.60 

Tugboat: 

Captain 3.60 

Engineer 3. 10 

Deckhand 2.76 

Woods: 

Walking  boss 6.70 

Camp  foreman 4. 65 

Cook 3.25 

Teamsters 3.82 

Sawyers 2.43 

Bull  cook 2.20 

Swampers 2. 24 

Blacksmith 3.00 

Clerk  and  scaler 2.82 

Driving  camp: 

Foreman 5. 70 

Drivers 3.70 

Cook 3.25 

Piling: 

Headpiler 3.20 

Laborers 2. 60 

Tram  teamsters 2. 75 

Average  wages  paid  at  the  mills  of  the  Elk  Lumber  Company,  at  Femie,  British 
Columbia,  and  of  the  Red  Deer  Lumher  Compar^y,  at  Barrows,  Saskatchewan^ 
for  the  years  190S  to  1908,  inclusive. 

MILL.  P«r  day. 

Band  sawyers $7. 50 

Gang  BJiwyers 4. 50 

Tall    sawyers 2.50  to  3.00 

Edger  men 3.00  to  3.75 

Trimmer  men 3. 25 

Setters 3. 75 

Carriage  riders 3. 00 

Helpers  on  trimmer 3. 00 

Transfer  men  and  laborers 2.00  to  2.60 

Band  filer 8. 50 

Round  siiw  and  gang  filer w-  7.00 

Millwrights 4. 00 

Engineer 4. 00 

Fireman 3. 00 

Blacksmith 8.75 

Machinists   3. 75 

Boom  men 8. 25 

Laborers   2. 50 

Watchmen    2. 50 

Grader 2. 75 

Sorters  and  transfer  men 2. 26 

Lumber  pliers 2.25  to  2.75 

Laborers  in  yard  and  loading  cars 2. 25 

Oilers  in  mill  and  planing  mill 2. 76 

Planing  mill : 

Machine  feeders 2.50  to  8.50 

Helpers  2. 25 

Teamsters 2. 60 

Carpenters 4. 00 

Helpers   2.  50 

Manager •4, 000. 00 

Mill  foreman « 1, 500. 00 

Yard  foreman •  1, 500. 00 

Bookkeeper  •  1. 200. 00 

Timekeepers  and  clerks ^00.00  to  85.00 

•Per  yep''.  *Per  month. 
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LOGOINO  OAMP. 

Ixndera $2. 80 

Swampers , 1.  S5 

Sawyers 2.25 

Teamsters 2. 35 

Railroad  men 2. 50 

Stable  boss 2. 60 

Hook  men 2. 25 

Blacksmith 3. 40 

Filer 3. 00 

Gamp  tender 2. 25 

Railroad  laborers 2. 05 

Cook 3, 40 

Gookees 2.  25 

River  men 3. 00 

Clerks 3. 00 

Foreman 4. 35 

Teams  without  drivers 3. 00 

Waffe    scale   for    season    of    1908 — Keewatin    Lumber    Company    (Limited), 

Keewatin,  Ontario, 

Boom  and  lake: 

Foreman  assorting  logs  and  setting  to  slip  for  day  and  night 

run per  month f53. 60 

1  man  at  foot  of  band  saw  slip per  day 1.75 

1  man  at  foot  of  T.  B.  saw  slip do 1. 75 

Sawmill : 

1  man  Jacking  logs  and  rolling  down  for  band  saw do 1. 75 

1  man  twin-band  sawyer : _ do 3.60 

1  man  band  sawyer do 6.00 

1  man  setter  on  band do 2.50 

1  man  carriage  rider do 2. 25 

1  man  twin-band  log  setter do 1.75 

1  man  twin-band  tail  sawyer do 1.80 

1  man  twin-band  tail  sawyer do 1.70 

1  man  band-tail  sawyer do 1.80 

2  slab  attendants  from  band  to  resaw do 1.50 

2  slab  attendants  from  twin  band  to  resaw do 1. 60 

1  man  resaw  feeder do 2.00 

2  men  resaw  tall  sawyers do 1.75 

1  man  setting  cants  for  gang do 2.50 

1  man  setting  cants  (helper) do 2.25 

1  man  gang  sawyer  (day) do  —  4.00 

1  man  gang  sawyer  (night) do 3.00 

2  men  shim  puller  for  gang do 1.80 

1  man  gang  edger ^-do 2.75 

1  man  gang  edger  (helper) do 1.75 

1  man  resaw  edger do 2. 25 

1  man  band  edger do 2. 60 

3  men  edging  catchers  back  of  edgers do 1. 60 

1  man  on  transfer  to  trimmer  and  cutting  railroad  ties do 1. 60 

1  man  pull  saws  on  trimmer  and  change  trimmer  saws do 2. 60 

1  man  head  end  of  trimmer do 2.25 

1  man  tall  end  of  trimmer do 1. 80 

1  boy  carrying  water  for  whole  mill do 1. 10 

1  man  slasher  and  attendant do 1.75 

1  man,  extra,  on  sawing  floor  and  oiler do 1.75 

1  sawmill  foreman ;  must  thoroughly  understand  lumber  grades,  also 

keep  sawmill  time permonth_-  100.00 

1  millwright  who,  with  oiler,  must  help  attend  gang do 1(X).  00 

1  oiler  and  lubricant  attendant do 50.00 

1  chief  engineer  and  electrician do 100. 00 

1  fireman do 65. 00 

1  man  cleaning  up  downstairs per  day..  1.60 
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Piling  rooms: 

1  man,  head  band  filer  for  band,  twin  band,  and  resaw,  for  day  and 

night   runs per  day—  $a  00 

1  assistant  band  filer do 3. 60 

1  assistant  band  filer  (nights) ,  file  slasher,  and  trimmer  saws.-do 2. 50 

1  gang  filer,  day  and  night  runs do 6. 00 

1  assistant  gang  filer  (nights)  and  file  edger  saws do 2. 50 

Lath  mUl: 

1  man  foreman  and  filer  for  day  and  night  runs per  month 100.00 

1  man  pushing  bolts per  day—  2.25 

1  man  pushing  bolts  do 2.00 

1  boy  pushing  lath do 1.75 

1  man  pulling  lath do 2.00 

1  man  tying  lath do 2.*00 

2  men  picking  lath  stock do 1. 75 

2  men  picking  edgings  for  wood - do 1. 75 

1  man  tying  edgings  for  wood do 1.75 

1  man  picking  slabs  at  burner do 1. 75 

1  man  cleaning  up  about  mill  (outside)  and  attend  to  conveyors  and 

burner,  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m per  day—  1.75 

1  night  watchman  for  planing  mill,  sawmill,  bam,  office,  and  saw- 
mill yard,  from  6  p.  m.  to  7  a.  m.,  and  raise  steam  in  planing 

mill per  day—  1. 80 

1  Sunday  watchman,  same  as  above,  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m-.-do 1. 60 

(All  watchmen  to  report  ten  minutes  before  their  work  time.) 

Assorting  shed  (marking,  grading,  and  loading  on  trucks) : 

1  man  head  marker per  day—  2.00 

1  man  helper  do 1.75 

8  men  pulling  off  chains do 1. 75 

1  man  scaler do 1.80 

1  man  driving  switch  horse do 1.60 

1  man  driving  slab  team do 1.75 

Planing  mill: 

Foreman  (do  his  own  filing  and  grinding) per  month—  80.00 

Engineer  and  fireman,  eleven  hours  per  day do 60.00 

Man  feeding  surfacer per  day—  1.85 

Men  feeding  machine  or  resaw do 1.75 

Cleaning  surfacer  do 1.65 

Men  clearing  matchers  or  resaw do 1.60 

All  other  help  when  necessary do 1.60 

Boy  switching  trucks  and  horse do 1.60 

(No  extra  man  will  be  allowed  for  grinding  or  oiling,  etc) 

Yard  and  shipping: 

1  foreman  to  look  after  all  yard  work  for  day  and  night  runs,  also 
grading  in  and  out  of  yard,  and  to  be  at  sawmill  when  night  crew 
begins  work,  and  inspect  sorting  shed  and  assist  in  getting  shed 

crew  In  good  working  order per  month—  100. 00 

1  shipping  clerk,  platform  and  yard  salesman do 60. 00 

Select  sorter per  day—  2. 00 

Flooring  and  siding  sorter do 1. 90 

All  other  yard  help do .  1. 65 

Piling  green  lumber: 

8  feet  and  longer per  M—  .  15 

6  feet  and  shorter do— •-  .  20 

Building  foundations  and  repairing  trams,  etc per  day..  1. 90 

Bam: 

Foreman per  month—  65. 00 

Two-horse  teamster per  day—  1. 70 

1  horse  or  switch  teamsters do 1. 50 

Blacksmith : 

1  blacksmith per  month__  70. 00 

1  machinist do 75.  OO 

1  wagon  maker do 60. 00 

1  general  timekeeper do.—  60.00 
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Statement  of  Small  d  Bucklin  Lumber  Company,  of  New  Westminister,  B.  0^ 
giving  wage  schedule  and  attesting  underselling  of  Canadian  lumber  by  Amerv- 
cans  in  Canadian  markets. 

Logging  camp: 

Hook  tender per  day—    $6. 00 

Fallers  and  buckers do 4. 00  to  $4. 50 

Engineer,  second  class permontb 100.00 

Teamsters do 110. 00 

Signalmen per  day—      3. 50 

Rigging  sllnger do 3. 50  to     4.00 

Swampers do 3. 00 

MUl  Men: 

Sawyer do 6. 00  to     7.00 

Filer  and  helper do 10. 00  to   12.00 

Engineer,  fourth  class J per  month—  100. 00  to  150. 00 

Firemen per  day 2. 50 

Edger  man do 4. 00 

Slzer  man -_do 3. 50 

Resaw   man l_do 3. 50 

Planer  foreman per  month 125. 00 

Millwright per  day—      3. 50 

Blacksmith do 8.50 

Common  labor do 2. 00 

All  of  the  above  mill  men  with  one  or  two  exceptions  came  here 
from  Washington  and  consequently  we  were  obliged  to  offer  them 
when  they  came  here  looking  for  positions  better  than  they  could  do 
at  home,  as  they  informed  us  that  that  was  the  reason  of  their  look- 
ing up  woik  on  this  side,  as  they  preferred  to  live  in  Washington; 
but  we  considered  this  class  of  operatives  much  more  efficient  and 
economical  than  we  were  able  to  secure  elsewhere,  and  I  think  all  the 
mills  here  have  found  the  same  result  and  were  anxious  to  secure 
any  such  skilled  workmen  from  Washington  that  came  here  looking 
for  positions,  at  least  such  was  the  conoition  among  mill  men  untfl 
the  depression  last  fall. 

The  oriental  labor  employed  is  cheaper  than  the  white  for  conmion 
work  per  day  as  to  price,  but  we  do  not  consider  it  more  economical, 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  efficiency  except  for  light  work;  but  this 
class  of  help  for  common  yard  work  was  all  we  were  able  to  secure. 
Our  superintendent  is  from  Washington  and  has  had  many  years  of 
exj^erience  in  Wisconsin,  Washington,  and  in  the  South,  and  confirms 
this  opinion  and  says  that  the  cost  of  operation  is  more  here  than 
in  Washington.  The  duty  on  machinery  coming  from  the  othw  side 
is  27i  per  cent,  so  that  we  figure  total  cost  of  construction  is  at 
least  25  per  cent  more  here  than  in  Washington.  Nearly  all  the 
heavy  machinery  used  here  comes  from  the  United  States,  and  we 
feel  it  necessary  to  use  it  in  order  to  compete  in  our  own  markets,  as 
the  Washington  mills  undersell  us  at  many  places  in  the  Canadian 
market  The  Washington  mills  even  pay  duty  on  some  of  the  upper 
grades  and  undersell  us  in  the  Winnipeg  territory  markets-  Their 
product  is  now  being  sold  in  Vancouver,  B.  C,  within  12  miles  of  us, 
and  they  are  now  shipping  large  quantities  of  fir  doors  to  this  market 
upon  which  there  is  a  Canadian  duty  of  25  per  cent 
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Exhibit  B. 
Reports  of  cost  of  lumber  production  at  Bntish  Columbia  mills. 

BSFORT  ON  COST  OP  PRODUCTION. 

1.  1.  Name  of  company,  W.  F.  Huntting  Lumber  Company. 

2.  Location  of  mills,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

3.  Daily  capacity,  75,000  feet. 
IL  Wages  m  normal  times. 

1.  Mills.  (Please  use  accompanying  blank.  Fill  in  Canada  col- 
umn anyhow,  and  United  States  column  if  you  possess  any  informa- 
tion on  that  point) 

2.  Logging. 

IIL  Cost  of  construction  of  mills,  general  equipment,  and  ma- 
chinery, as  compared  with  United  States.  Are  tney  approximately 
more  or  less,  ana  about  what  per  cent? — Am  not  familiar  enough  with 
what  is  i)aid  in  the  United  States  as  to  wages  and  material  used  in 
construction,  but  as  to  machinery  and  general  equipment,  we  bought 
same  in  the  United  States  and  had  to  pay  from  25  to  35  per  cent  duty. 

lY.  Cost  of  logging  equipment,  cables,  donkey  enmnes,  railroad, 
food  supplies,  etc,  as  compared  with  average  United  States  prices- 
Is  it  more  or  less,  and  approximately  what  per  cent? — ^We  do  not  do 
any  logging. 

V.  If  you  use  orientals  for  common  labor,  please  explain  why  they 
are  used  in  preference  to  white  labor. — ^We  used  orientals  because 
they  are  here.    This  is  the  only  reason  I  can  give. 

VI.  Considering  results,  how  does  orientel  compare  with  white 
labor?  Is  it  cheaper  or  more  expensive?— I  can  not  intelligently 
answer  this  question,  but  I  believe  that  with  plenty  of  white  labor 
and  wages  normal  better  results  can  be  gotten  with  white  labor. 

VII.  If  you  can,  give  the  approximate  difference  between  prices 
of  cedar  and  fir  logs  in  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  points 
at  the  present  time,  and  also  in  normal  times. — I  understana  that 
fir  logs  are  cheaper  on  Puget  Sound  by  a  couple  of  dollars  and  cedar 
lo^  hiffher  by  about  $4. 

V  IIL  General  remarks. 

W.  F.  Huntting  Lumber  Company, 
J.  A.  McKiRCHER,  Manager. 

Bate  of  wages  paid  at  W.  F»  Huntting  Lumber  Company's  sawmills,  British 

Columbia, 

Foreman per  month..  $125. 00 

Sawyer ^per  day—  4. 50 

Millwright do 4. 00 

Setter do 8. 00 

Edgeman do 8. 50 

Trimmer  (we  trim  on  swing  saw),  2  Japanese do 1.76 

Sorters,  Hindoos do 1. 00 

Lath-mlU  foreman per  M—  .  66 

Stock  picker per  day..  2.00 

Slab  men  (1  white  and  2  Hindoos,  $1) do 2.00 

Filer do 6.00 

Filer's  helper do 8. 00 

Engineer per  month..  110. 00 
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Fireman per  day—  $2. 50 

Dry-lumber  grader do 2. 25 

Blacksmith do 3. 25 

Oiler do 2. 00 

Tard  men,  foremen  (both  Hindoos  and  Japanese) per  month..  90. 00 

Teamsters per  day—  2. 60 

Planing-mill  foreman per  month—  125.00 

Planer  feeders per  day—  2. 25 

Planer  feeders'  helpers do 1.00 

Shipping-yard  foreman per  month—  90.00 

Oar  loaders per  day—  2.00 

Common  yard  labor  (white) do 2,00 

Ck>mmon  labor  (Chinamen,  Japanese,  Hindoos),  we  have  an  army;  one-third 
white  could  do  the  work. 

REPOBT  ON  COST  OP  PBODUCnON. 

1.  1.  Name  of  company,  B.  F.  Graham  Lumber  Company. 

2.  Location  of  mills,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
8.  Daily  capacity,  30,000  to  40,000,  ten  hours. 
IL  Wages  m  normal  times,  $2.50  to  $5. 

1.  Mills.  (Please  use  accompanying  blank.  Fill  in  Canada  col- 
umn anyhow,  and  United  States  column  if  you  possess  any  informa- 
tion on  that  point.) 

2.  Logging — Very  expensive;  all  white  labor,  $3  to  $6  per  day. 
All  supplies  for  logging  camp  (not  machinery)  30  per  cent  higher 
than  in  United  States. 

III.  Cost  of  construction  of  mills,  general  equipment,  and  ma- 
chinery as  compared  with  United  States.  Are  they  approximately 
more  or  less,  and  about  what  per  cent? — ^More,  by  80  per  cent. 

IV.  Cost  of  logging  equipment,  cables,  donkev  engines,  railroad, 
food  supplies,  etc.,  as  compared  with  average  United  States  prioe& 
Is  it  more  or  less;  approximately  what  per  cent? — Not  counting  ca- 
bles, which  are  about  the  same  price  as  United  States,  cost  of  equip- 
ments 25  to  30  per  cent  more  than  United  States. 

V.  If  you  use  orientals  for  common  labor,  please  explain  why  they 
are  used  in  preference  to  white  labor. — For  common  labor  a  great 
many  Chinese  and  Japanese  emplcrv^ed  by  sawmills;  wages  about 
the  same  as  white  labor  in  United  States  and  will  not  do  as  much 
work. 

VI.  Considering  results,  how  does  oriental  compare  with  white 
labor?     Is  it  cheaper  or  more  expensive? — More  expensive. 

VII.  If  you  can,  give  the  approximate  difference  between  prices 
of  cedar  and  fir  logs  m  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  points  at 
the  present  time  and  also  in  normal  times. — About  the  same  at  all 
times. 

VIII.  General  remarks:  We  sold  our  sawmill  at  Victoria  last 
spring,  only  operating  our  logging  camps  at  present  time.  Duty  on 
lumber  and  other  forest  products  between  Canada  and  United  States 
should  be  removed;  in  fact,  on  all  goods  between  the  two  countries. 
Canada  should  remove  all  restrictions  on  all  timber  and  logs  going 
to  United  States. 

B.  F.  Graham  Lumber  Company  (Limited)  , 

C.  B.  Betterton,  President. 
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BEFORT  ON  CX)8T  OP  PRODUCTION. 

1.  1.  Namb  of  company,  Vancouver  Lumber  Company  (Limited). 

2.  Location  of  mills,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

3.  Daily  capacity,  about  125,000  feet,  ten  hours. 

II.  Wages  m  normal  times,  common  labor  $1.50  to  $2.25  per  day. 

1.  Mills.  (Please  use  accompanying  blank.  Fill  in  Canada  col- 
umn anyhow,  and  United  States  column  if  you  possess  any  informa- 
tion on  that  point.) 

2.  Logging. — We  do  not  do  any  logging. 

III.  Cost  of  construction  of  mills,  general  equipment,  and  ma- 
chinery as  compared  with  United  States.  Are  they  approximately 
more  or  less,  and  about  what  per  cent? — 85  to  40  per  cent  more  than  in 
United  States. 

IV.  Cost  of  logging  equipment,  cables,  donkw  engines,  railroad, 
food  supplies,  etc.,  as  compared  with  average  United  States  prices. 
Is  it  more  or  less;  aproximately  what  per  cent? — ^About  the  same 
as  cost  of  mill  construction. 

V.  If  you  use  orientals  for  common  labor,  please  explain  why 
they  are  used  in  preference  to  white  labor. — ^It  is  almost  mipossible 
to  jget  efficient  white  labor. 

VI.  Considering  results,  how  does  oriental  labor  compare  with 
white  labor?  Is  it  cheaper  or  more  expensive? — ^We  would  much 
prefer  good  white  labor  at  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  day  to  orientals  at  $1.25 
to  $1.75. 

VII.  If  you  can,  give  the  approximate  difference  between  prices 
of  cedar  and  fir  logs  m  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  points  at 
the  present  time  and  also  in  normal  times. — Prices  of  lo^  are  gen- 
eralfy  about  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  line.  Sometimes  c^ar 
logs  are  a  little  cheaper  in  British  Columbia,  but'  not  very  much. 

VlIL  General  remarks:  We  have  had  no  actual  experience  in 
milling  in  the  States  of  Oregon.  Washington,  and  Idaho,  but  from 
our  general  observation  and  iniormation  during  the  last  four  and 
a  half  years  we  think  lumber  can  be  manufactured  over  there  from 
50  cents  to  $1  per  thousand  cheaper  than  in  British  Columbia.  Our 
experience  before  coming  here  was  in  the  yellow-pine  district  of  the 
South,  where  white  and  negro  labor  is  used,  and  we  find  that  the 
cost  of  production  is  much  more  here.  Our  mill  supplies  cost  more 
over  here  by  about  33^  per  cent. 

Vancouver  Lumbsr  Compant  (Limited). 

Rate  of  wages  paid  at  Vancouver  Lumber  Company  (Limited)  aav^mills,  British 

Columhia, 

Foreman per  month—  $2.00 

Sawyer per  day—  $6. 00  and     6.50 

MUlwrlght do 4.  50  to  6. 00 

getter do 3. 00  to  3. 50 

Edgerman do 8. 50  to  4.00 

Edgerman  helper do 8. 00  to  8.50 

Trimmer do 4.00 

Lath-miU  foreman do 4. 00 

FUer    (furnishes    his    helpers,    but    we    furnish    all    sup- 

pUes) per  day—  16.00 

Common  labor do 1. 50  to  2. 25 

Engineer per  month—  125. 00  to    150.00 

BJnglneer  assistant per  day—  8. 00  to  8.60 
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Fireman per  day—    |2. 50  to  93. 00 

Dry-lnmber  grader do 8.00 

Blacksmith do 3. 50 

Planing-mlll  foreman per  month.-  126. 00  to  150-  00 

Planer  feeders per  day—      2. 25  to  2.50 

Shipping-yard  foreman per  month 125^00 

Car  loaders per  day—      2. 00  to  2.25 

Common  yard  labor  (white) do 2. 26  to  2.60 

BEPORT  ON  COST  OP  PHODUCTION. 

1.  1.  Name  of  company,  Victoria  Lumber  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany (Limited). 

2.  Location  of  mills,  Chemainus,  British  Columbia. 
8.  Daily  capacity,  250,000  feet  in  ten  hours. 

II.  Wages  m  normal  times. 

1.  Mills.  (Please  use  accompanying  blank.  Fill  in  Canada  column 
anyhow,  and  United  States  column  if  you  possess  any  information  on 
that  point.) 

2.  Logging. — ^Wages  paid  in  logging  camps  normally  the  scale  paid 
on  Puget  Sound,  but  when  men  are  scarce  we  have  to  pay  sligntly 
higher  wages. 

ill.  Cost  of  construction  of  mills,  general  equipment,  and  ma- 
chinery, as  compared  with  United  States.  Are  they  approximately 
more  or  less,  and  about  what  per  cent? — Costof  machinery, ecjuipment, 
etc.,  higher  on  this  side.  As  most  of  machinery  is  built  in  ITnited 
States,  should  say  that  cost  would  be  about  10  per  cent  higher  on  this 
side. 

IV.  Cost  of  logging  equipment,  cables,  donkey  engines,  railroad, 
food  supplies,  etc.,  as  compared  with  average  United  States  prices.  Is 
it  more  or  less^  and  approximately  what  per  cent?— Cost  of  logging 
engines  and  railroad  supplies  about  the  amount  of  duty  higher,  viz, 
27^  per  cent.  Food,  wire  rope,  and  general  tools  and  supplies  will 
average  about  10  per  cent  higher  than  in  United  States. 

V.  If  you  use  orientals  for  common  labor,  please  explain  why  they 
are  used  in  preference  to  white  labor. — Use  some  Japs  and  Chinamen 
as  common  laborers ;  white  labor  not  to  be  procured. 

VI.  Considering  results,  how  does  oriental  compare  with  white 
labor?  Is  it  cheaper  or  more  expensive? — Oriental  labor  is  better 
than  the  tramp  white  labor,  but  good  steady  white  men  will  do  a 
good  deal  more  than  orientals.  'Si  our  experience,  while  wages  to 
orientals  are  cheaper,  the  final  results  do  not  show  a  gain  by  employ- 
ing orientals. 

VII.  If  you  can,  give  the  approximate  difference  between  prices 
of  cedar  and  fir  logs  in  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  points 
at  the  present  time  and  also  in  normal  times. — Prices  of  loss  depend 
largely  upon  local  conditions,  but  should  say  the  average  ror  a  year 
would  show  the  cost  of  logs  on  this  side  about  10  per  cent  cheaper 
than  on  Puget  Sound,  but  if  demand  for  lumber  is  neavy  in  Britii^ 
Columbia,  price  is  nearly  equal. 

Yin.  (jeneral  remarks :  Cedar  logs  are  usually  cheaper  in  British 
Columbia  on  account  of  there  not  being  sufficient  cedar  and  shingle 
mills  to  use  up  what  cedar  logs  are  put  in  the  water  when  loggmg 
fir;  this  condition  is  gradually  disappearing  as  more  cedar  ana 
shingle  mills  are  being  erected. 

Victoria  Lumber  &  Manufacturing  Compant  (Limited), 

E.  J.  Palmer,  Manager. 
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Rate  of  wages  paid  at  Victoria  Lumber  and  Manufacturing  Company  (Limited) 
aawmUls,  British  Columbia, 

Foreman per  year—  $2, 000. 00 

Sawyer per  day—  5. 50 

Millwright do 3. 50 

Setter do 2. 75 

Eklgeman do 3. 25 

Edgeman  helper do 2. 50 

Trimmer  (oriental) do 1.05 

Sorters do 1. 25  to  1. 50 

LAth-mill  foreman.. 

Bolter  and  helper 

Stock  picker 

Slab  men 

do Filer 7. 00 

do Filer  helper  8.00 
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Common  labor: 

White per  day—  2. 50 

Oriental do 1. 25  to  1. 50 

Engineer ^ do 3. 00 

Eingineer,  assistant    do 2.75 

Fireman do 2. 50  and  2. 75 

Dry-lumber  grader do 1. 75 

Blacksmith do 3. 25 

Oiler do 1. 50 

Yardmen : 

Foreman per  month—  80. 00 

Laborers  (oriental) per  day— .  1.26 

Teamsters per  month..  50. 00  to  60. 00 

Planing-mill  foreman per  day..  4.00 

Planer-reeders*   helpers do 1.50  to  2.50 

Shipping-yard  foreman do 2.75 

Oar  loaders  and  common  labor,  mostly  all  oriental,  wages  run  from  $1.25  to 
$1.65  per  day. 


Exhibit  0. 
Wage  scale,  Lamb-Davis  Lumber  Company,  Leavenworth,  Wash.,  1008. 

Mill  employees: 

Foreman per  month..  $150. 00 

Millwright per  day..  8. 25 

Deckman do 2. 75 

Sawyers do 6.00 

Setters do 8. 50  and  3. 75 

Doggers do 2. 75  and  3. 00 

Offbearers do 3. 00 

Oilers do 3.00 

Trlmmermen do 2. 75 

Edgermen do 3.50  and  3.75 

Splashermen do 2. 75 

Filer,  contract,  2  double-cut  baud do 15. 00 

Laborers do 2.50 

Watchman do 2. 75 

Yard  men: 

Foreman per  month..  115. 00 

Chain  sorters per  day—  3. 00 

Sort  at  chainmen  (Japanese) do 1.85 

Teamsters do 2. 75 

Shipping  clerk . per  montli..  100. 00 

Lumber  graders ^per  day..  8. 00 

Car  loaders do 2. 50 

Tallymei P«r  month—  75.00 
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Planer  mill: 

Foreman per  month..  $115. 00 

Feeders per  day—  2. 75 

Tallerfl do 2. 50 

FUer do 4.50 

Riyer  men : 

Drivers do 8.75 

Pond  men do 2. 75 

Woodsmen,  swampers do 2. 75 

Teamsters  and  cutters do 3. 00 


Wages  paid  by  Spokane  Lumber  Company ,  MUant  Wath, 


1907s. 


190B«. 


flaw  mill  foreman  and  millwright 

Chief  engineer  of  whole  plant  and  kllna 

Other  engineer,  night  and  day,  saw  and  planing  mill . 

Sawyer 

Filer 

Setter 

Ctrriage  rider 

OfTbearer  (tail  saw) 

Edger  man 

Tail  edger  and  slasher  tender 

Tall  trimmer 

Trimmer 

Lumber  marker  on  chains 

Sorters 

Lathman 

Bolter  and  helper 

Stock  picker 

Slab  men  ....« 

Watchman 

Fireman 

Fireman  helper  when  necessary 

Teamster  on  green  lumber  into  yard 

Kiln  men 

Dry  lumber  shed,  grader  and  sawyer 

Blacksmith 

Oiler  and  foreman's  helper 

Yardmen 

Lumber  pliers,  contract 

They  pay  their  help  26  cents  to  27i  cento  per  hour 
this  year.    In  1907  paid  SO  and  32|  cents. 

Dry-lumber  teamjiier 

Wagon  loaders  ( for  shI pment  or  to  planers) 

Planing-mill  foreman 

Planer  feeders  f  big  services  and  stickers) , 

Planer  feeders  (small  machines) , 

Tall  planers 

Shipping  clerk , 

Heaa  grader  and  factory  plant  shipper,  work  any- 
where. 
Oar  loaders  and  graders 

Helpers 

Other  common  laborers 


$100  per  month 

9100  per  month , 

92.75  and  18 , 

96  and  board. ........ 

96(tenhouz8) 

98 

98    (changed   with 
setter). 

92.»)  and  92.75 

98.60 

92  25 

92.26 

92.75 

r2.75and98 

92.2.5 

93.60 

92.76  and  98 

92.26 

92.25 , 

92.26  (no  board) 


25  cents    per   hour 
(twelve  honrs). 

22|  ccnta  per  hour 

26  cents  per  hour 

92.50 

92.50 

$3.60 

92!5o!!"!!.";"!!!";!; 

80  cents  per  1,000 

92.26 

r2.25 

990  per  month , 

92.75 

92.60 

92.26 

990  per  month 

86  cents  per  hour 

80  cents  per  hour 

9Z26 

92.26 


990permoDtlL 

9100. 

92.60   (day    of   ten 

hours). 
98  (no  board). 
96  (ten  houn).  when 

run  nights,  $4  extra. 

He  pays  his  helper 

92.50  to  S9. 
93,  does  It  all. 
92.50,  taU  and  only. 

92.25. 

93. 

92. 

92. 

92.60. 

92.60. 

92. 

98. 

92.50. 

92. 

92. 

92  and  board  (special 

man,   here  aeven 

years). 
22t  cents    per  hour 

(twelve-hour  fOiifts} . 
20  cents  per  hour. 
22k   cents    per   boor 

(ten-hour  ihiftB). 
92.25. 
92.25. 
98. 
92. 

92.25. 
25  cents  per  hour  snd 

2  cents  Donni  at  end 

of  year. 
92. 
92. 
80  cents  per  hour  and 

overtime. 
92.60. 
92.25. 
92. 

30  cents  per  hoar. 
80  cents  per  hour. 

25  and  27i  cents  per 
hour. 

92. 


•All  wages  not  otherwise  specified  are  by  the  day. 

AH  wages  figured  per  hour  or  on  basis  of  ten  hours  per  day.  Are 
doing  no  Togging  this  year.  Next  fall,  if  warranted  in  doing  any,  the 
woods  wages  wul  be  about  10  per  cent  less  than  1907.  Men  will  all 
work  by  the  day  of  ten  hours,  with  probably  $2  as  a  basis  for  swamp- 
ers and  common  laborers,  $2.25  for  hook  men  and  two-horse  teamsters. 
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$2.50  for  loaders  and  four-horse  teamsters,  less  board  and  $1  per 
month  hospital,  sawyers  $2.25  and  $2.50,  blacksmith  $3,  foreman 
(according  to  the  man  and  job). 

Scale  of  wages  paid  hy  the  Stanley'Smiih  Lumber  Company,  Hood  River,  Oreg. 
[Made  by  J.  B.  Robertson,  cashier  of  the  company.] 


Logging  camp :  !*«»•  ^y- 

Donkey  engineers ^.00 

Donkey  lireDiim 2. 50 

Hook  tenders 3.50 

Rigging  sllngers 2.75 

Chasers 2.50 

Head  fallers 3.00 

Second  faller 2.  75 

Buckers 2.75 

Swampers 2.50 

Snipers 2.50 

Road  men 2.25 

Chief  engineer    (Including 

board)  90.00 

Teamstors 2. 50 

Teamster's  hook  tender 3.00 

Mill: 

Filing  room  (2  men) 10. 00 

Room   men 2.75 

Janitor 2.00 

Sawyers    6.00 


Mill— Continued.  Per  <l«y. 

Setters $2.75 

Carriage  riders 2.25 

First  offbearer 2.25 

Roll  men 2.00 

Edgerman 4.00 

Edgerman  helper 2.75 

Trlpman 2.  25 

Timber  trimmer 2.50 

Engineer  ( including  board)  100.  fiO 

ISnglneer  helper 2.25 

Fireman 3.75 

Oiler,  saws,  etc 2.25 

Machine  oiler 2.60 

Flume  men 2,00 

Lumber  trim  merman 2.75 

Trimmer  table 2.  25 

Millwright 3. 75 

Night  fireman 3.50 

Day  fireman 3.75 


Statement  of  rates  of  wages  paid  by  Pacific  Timber  Company,  Everett^  Wash, 


[Made  by  Norman  Llnd,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  comnMiny.] 


Mill :  P«r  ^^y- 

Broom  man 12.00 

Carriage  man 2. 25 

Sawyer  (baud) 4.25 

Helper  ban 2. 25 

Helper  edger 2.00 

Planerman  and  millwright  4. 00 

Filer 8. 50 

Grader 2. 50 

Tier 2. 00 

Yardman 2. 00 

Engineer 3. 25 

Day  fireman 2. 25 

Night  fireman 2.50 

Yard  foreman 5.00 

Edger  man 2.50 

Shingle  mill  : 

Tallyman  and  foreman  —  3. 00 

Packers  __per  thousand..  .  08i 

Sawyers  do—  .16 

Block  piler 2.00 

Cut-off  man 2.50 

Knee  bolter 4.00 

Camp: 

Engineers 8. 25 

75941— H.  Doc.  1505, 60-2- 


Camp--Continued. 

Foreman 

Buckers 

Skid  road  man 

Pig  man,  main  road 

Head  skidder 

Hook    tender     (including 

board)  

Fallers,  first 

Fallers,  second 

Blacksmith 

Swampers 

Flunkey  

Bull  cook 

Signalman 

Choker  man 

Camp        foreman,        per 

month 

Chaser 

Pump  man 

Rigging  slinger 

Cooks,  husband  and  wife, 

per  month 


Per  day. 
$2.50 
3.00 
2.00 
2.50 
3.50 

4.00 
3.50 
3.00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.25 
2.25 
2.50 
2.25 

160.00 
3.00 
1.75 
2.25 

100.00 
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Exhibit  D. 

Ootnparativo  cost  of  production  in  United  States  and  Candida, 

[Statement  by  D.  N.  Wlnton.] 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  November  17, 1908. 
Mr.  A.  R.  EoGEBS, 

Minneapolis^  Minn. 
Dear  Sib:  This  is  to  certif]^  that  the  Thief  River  Falls  Lumber 
Company,  a  corporation  of  Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.,  has — 

1906.  1907. 

Manufactured  lumber feet—    43,605,868    40.762.150 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  this  lumber,  including  saw- 
ing, sawing  supplies,  oil,  macblne  shop  work,  sort- 
ing, chain,  hauling,  piling,  stacking,  and  yard  sort- 
ing amounted  to* $1,733  $2,223 

Sawmill  repairs .303 

Refuse .  05 

Total  cost,  including  refuse  and  repairs 2.086 

Cost  for  sorting  logs  and  boom  repairs .199 

Shipping  this  lumber,  including  planing-mill  repairs, 

planing  supplies,  and  planing  mill .443 

Shipping .  687 

Gost  of  selling,  including  traveling  expenses  and 
conmiisslon .  067 

Total 1.197  1.195 

Total  cost - 3.482  8.418 

The  shipments  for  1906  averaged  $20.16;  for  1907,  $21.10. 

During  these  two  years,  1906  and  1907,  the  total  cut  averaged  prac- 
ticallv  25  per  cent  of  low-grade  boards  and  shorts,  by  low-grade 
boards  meaning  Nos.  4  and  5. 

During  the  vear  1907.  which  are  the  only  figures  I  have  before  me, 
the  Prince  Albert  Lumber  Company  (Lta.),  of  Prince  Albert,  Sas- 
katchewan, which  company  has  been  in  operation  for  three  years 
past,  manufactured  34,608,757  feet  of  lumber;  the  total  cost  of  manu- 
facture of  which,  as  enumerated  above,  was  $2,409.  The  shipping  of 
this  lumber  cost  $1,778. 

The  average  price  which  we  received  for  this  lumber  at  Prince 
Albert  was  $21.66.    Sales  amounted  to  25,787,205  feet. 

I  am,  as  you  know,  president  of  the  Prince  Albert  Lumber  Coinpanv 
(Ltd.),  with  a  capacity  of  50,000,000  feet;  secretary  of  the  Thielf 
River  Falls  Lumber  Company,  of  Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.,  with  a 
capacity  of  from  40,000,000  to  45,000,000  feet;  president  of  the 
Bemidji  Lumber  Company,  of  Bemidji,  Minn.,  with  a  capacity  of 
80,000,000  feet,  and  vice-president  of  the  Northwest  Lumber  (Jompany, 
Kalispell,  Mont.,  having  a  capacity  of  nearly  20,000,000  feet.  My 
personal  holdings  in  the  United  States  as  represented  in  the  above 
and  other  companies  are  several  times  what  my  interests  are  in 
Canada. 

•Does  not  Include  cost  of  stumpage,  logging,  driving,  etc.,  or  coet  of  logs, 
which  are  practically  higher  in  this  locality  than  at  most  white-pine  producing 
points. 
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It  is  my  opinion  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would  work  no 
unnecessary  hardships  on  the  lumber  industry  in  the  United  States : 
it  might  take  a  short  time  to  readjust  the  changed  conditions,  but  I 
believe  it  would  be  for  the  best  of  the  people  at  large  that  the  tariff 
on  lumber  should  be  abolished. 

Yours,  truly,  D.  N.  WnrroN. 

Exhibit  E. 

Oo$t  of  manufacture  at  mill  of  Stanley-Smith  Lumber  Company^  Hood  River^ 

Oreg, 

[Statement  by  F.  8.  Stanley  of  that  company.] 

Onr  reports  from  Hood  Biyer  show  that  we  are  manafactarlng  from  100,000 
to  140,000  feet  per  day,  at  the  following  averages : 

Per  thoasand. 

127,000  feet $1. 05 

108,000  feet 1. 80 

188,000  feet 1. 06 

126»000  feet 1. 12 


ExHiBrr  F. 

Comparative  cost  of  production^  Washington  and  British  Columbia* 

Average  cost  of  logs  for  month 16.447 

Labor  in  sawmill  per  thousand,  including  all  labor  on  logs  from  pond  to 

pile  in  yard 1.87 

Administration,  including  San  Francisco  office .454 

Insurance .25 

Taxes .036 

Depreciation .  60 

Interest  and  exchange .282 

Repairs  and  maintenance .068 

Supplies .  147 


Total  average  cost  of  rough  lumber  per  thousand  in  pile  in  yard-.  10. 054 
Dressed  lumber — labor,  repairs,  and  supplies .789 


Total  cost  of  dressed  lumber 10.703 

Cost  per  thousand  of  production  at  Rogers  Lumber  Company's  miU,  at  Bnderby^ 

BHtish  Columbia. 

This  is  based  on  our  figures  for  1907  and  taken  from  our  books : 

Logs  delivered  at  the  mUl $6. 50 

Sawing  and  putting  in  pile 8. 82 

Taking  the  lumber  from  pUe  and  loading  on  cars .  12 

General  expense  including  salaries,  interest,  and  taxes 8.17 


Total 18. 71 

In  1908,  owing  to  having  changed  our  method  of  operation  to  some  extent, 
we  have  reduced  onr  cost: 

Logs  delivered  at  the  mill $6.60 

Sawing  and  putting  in  pile 2.89 

Taking  the  lumber  from  pile  and  loading  cars .  15 

Qoieral  expense,  including  salaries,  interest,  and  taxes 8. 06 

Total 12. 69 

Cost  at  British  Columbia  mill  $1.80  per  thousand  more  than  at  Washington 
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Exhibit  Q. 

Lumber  output  and  ahipmentB  of  British  Columbia  coast  lumber  manufacturers 

for  istn. 

Feet. 

Total  cut 475,000,000 

Total  Bhipments,  foreign 70, 000. 000 

Total  shipments,  rail,  East 191,000,000 

Balance,  local  consumption. 

Stoclc  on  hand,  coast,  January,  1908 110, 000, 000 

Note. — Shipments  by  rail  include  all  lumber  sold  to  railways,  Dominion  gov- 
ernment works,  etc.,  and  to  the  trade  in  eastern  Canada. 


Exhibit  H. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  November  12, 1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C. 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Having  been  informed  that  the  lumber  associations  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  will  be  represented  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  November  20  next  and 
make  remonstrance  against  the  reduction  or  removal  of  duty  imposed 
on  lumber  coming  from  Canada  into  the  United  States,  and  claiming 
for  reason  that  they  are  unable  to  compete  with  lumber  manufactured 
in  British  Columbia  without  such  protection,  I  inclose  for  your 
information  the  northwest  cargo  statistics,  compiled  \yj  these  asso- 
ciations, covering  fourteen  years'  shipments  from  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, and  British  Columbia,  which  plainly  shows  what  Washington 
and  Oregon  have  been  able  to  do  in  world-wide  markets  and  compe- 
tition without  tariff  protection. 

Upon  examination  you  will  find  that  Washington  and  Oregon 
increased  their  shipments  from  131,055,817  feet  foreign  in  1895  to 
863,372,088  feet  foreign  in  1907,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much  in 
1907  as  in  1895,  while  British  Columbia  increased  from  40,745,270 
feet  foreign  in  1895  to  67,193,209  feet  in  1907,  or  less  than  twice  as 
much  in  1907  as  in  1895,  and  in  markets  where  British  Columbia  had 
equal  facilities  for  competition  with  Oregon  and  Washington. 

It  is  evident  that  if  Washington  and  Orapn  have  competed  suc- 
cessfully with  British  Columbia  so  long  in  roreign  markets  without 
a  protective  duty,  they  are  able  to  do  so  at  home, 

it  can  be  easily  verified  that  these  shipments  were  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  total  production  of  the  coast  mills  of  these  re- 
spective districts,  and  would  not  have  been  made  by  Washington 
and  Oregon  if  the  eastern  rail  trade,  protected  by  the  tariff,  had  been 
more  profitable,  as  nearly  all  of  the  coast  export  mills  have  equal  ad- 
vantage with  other  mills  for  rail  shipments  to  eastern  markets  and 
engage  in  both  export  and  domestic  trade. 

It  IS  also  well  Imown  that  Washin^on  mills  have  shipped  largely 
by  rail  to  Winnipeg  and  points  west  m  Canada  for  many  years,  anJl 
many  delegations  and  petitions  have  been  sent  by  British  Columbia 
lumbermen  to  Ottawa,  asking  that  the  same  duty  on  common  dimen- 
sion lumber  now  charged  upon  Canadian  lumber  coining  into  the 
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United  States  be  charged  upon  the  same  grades  coming  into  Canada 
from  the  United  States,  but  it  has  always  been  refused  by  the  Do- 
minion government.  The  duty  on  rough  himber  not  planed  coming 
into  this  country  is  $2  per  thousand  feet,  but  if  planed  on  one  side 
and  edge  like  common  dimension,  it  is  $3  per  thousand  feet.  Can- 
ada admits  both  grades  free. 

Tlie  duty  imposed  is  not  reasonable  protection,  but  a  prohibitive 
tariff,  which  is  plainly  shown  under  the  table  inclosed  of  domestic 
water  shipments  for  the  same  period,  which  were  subject  to  the  duty, 
where  it  is  seen  that  British  Columbia  shipped,  in  1895,  13,602,811 
feet,  principally  to  California,  and  comparatively  nothing  since,  al- 
thou^i  British  Columbia  coast  mills  shipped  261,000,000  feet  in 
1907,  of  which  about  76  per  cent  was  shipped  by  rail  east  into  Canada 
and  25  per  cent  exported  by  water  to  foreign  countries,  or  about 
70,000,000,  of  which  only  about  3,000,000  came  to  the  United  States. 

Tfusting  that  this  information  may  be  of  use  to  you  in  your 
investigations,  I  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Edgar  H.  Bucklin, 
W6  West  Green  Street^  Ithaca^  N.  T. 
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Exhibit  I. 

Minneapolis^  Minn.,  November  17^  1908. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Rogers, 

Minneapolis^  Minn. 
D£AR  Sir  :  After  giving  subject  of  tariff  on  lumber  more  thought, 
it  occurs  to  me  that  our  business — that  of  operating  retail  lumber 
yards  throughout  the  Northwest — would  be  affected  hy  the  removal 
of  the  tariff  on  lumber  by  giving  us  a  large  field  from  which  to 
purchase  our  supplies,  and  no  doubt  the  cost  price  to  us  would  be 
somewhat  reduced,  the  consumers  getting  the  benefit,  as  our  prices 
to  the  consumers  are  based  entirely  upon  cost  to  us. 

Besides,  we  would  have  more  railroads  accessible  to  base  of  sup- 
plies, which  would  insure  much  better  service,  and  jour  cost  prices,  as 
well  as  prices  to  consumers,  would  be  based  entirely  upon  supply  and 
demand  of  the  material  in  which  we  deal,  whereas  for  three  years 
preceding  1908,  we  believe,  prices  to  us  were  considerably  increased 
by  inadequate  railroad  facilities. 
Yours,  truly, 

Geo.  p.  Thompson,  Manager. 


THE  SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION,  NEW 
ORLEANS,  LA.,  OPPOSES  REDUCTION  OF  LUMBER  DUTIES. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  December  5,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  Z>.  G. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  copy  of  a  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  members  of  this  association  at  their 
semiannual  meeting,  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  November  24, 1908. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Geo.  E.  Watson,  Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS   ADOPTED   BY   THE    SOUTHERN    CYPRESS    MANUFACTURERS*   ABBOCIATIOH 
AT  SAVANNAH,  GA.,  NOVEMBER  24,  1908. 

Whereas  the  present  duty  on  lumber  of  $2  per  thousand  amounts  only  to  an 
ad  valorem  tariff  of  about  12  per  cent,  in  comparison  with  40  per  cent  on  iron 
and  steel,  32  per  cent  on  cement,  and  45  per  cent  on  building  stone,  all  of  which 
enter  largely  into  competition  with  lumber  for  construction  purposes;  and 

Whereas  this  12  per  cent  ad  valorem  tariff  on  lumber  is  already  so  much 
lower  than  all  other  articles  coming  Into  competition  with  it  tiiat  the  amount 
in  reality  amounts  only  to  a  tariff  for  revenue:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Southern  Cypress  Manufacturers  in  convention  assembled. 
That,  as  business  men,  we  here  and  now  register  our  most  solemn  protest  against 
any  appeal  or  modification  of  the  lumber  schedule  in  Dlngley  tariff,  on  the 
ground  that  It  is  already  reduced  to  the  basis  of  a  revenue  tariff,  and  therefore 
needs  no  further  revision. 

Resolved  (2),  That  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  be,  and  are 
hereby,  requested  to  use  all  reasonable  means  to  prevent  any  repeal  of  the 
present  lumber  tariff,  and  thereby  conserve  the  best  Interests  of  their  constttn- 
ents  at  home,  who  are  bearing  their  full  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation  and 
other  responsibilities. 
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Resolved  (8),  That  we  renew  our  pledge  and  support  to  the  Forestry  De- 
partment and  call  upon  the  officers  of  that  department  to  cooperate  with  us  in 
not  only  reforesting  our  cut-over  lands,  but  at  the  same  time  to  further  co- 
operate with  us  in  the  enhancement  of  our  timber  after  it  is  grown,  by  the  enact- 
ment at  this  time  of  such  legislation  as  will  protecf  our  present  as  well  as  pros- 
jiective  holdings  from  the  cheap  lumber  of  Canada  and  other  foreign  countries, 
as  produced  by  Hindoo,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  labor,  from  stumpage  costing 
50  cents  to  $1  per  thousand,  in  comparison  with  $2.50  to  $4  and  $5  per  thousand 
in  the  United  States,  where  labor  costs  from  $1.25  to  $2.25  per  day,  as  against 
SO  cents  to  $1.20  per  day  for  foreign  labor. 

Resolved  (4),  That  our  governors  in  the  S<iuthem  States,  who  compose  In 
part  the  American  Conservation  Congress,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  urgently  re- 
quested to  investigate  for  themselves  and  to  use  their  good  offices  in  our  behalf 
at  the  approaching  meeting  of  that  body  in  Washington  next  month,  to  prevent 
this  threatened  injustice  to  the  South*s  second  greatest  industry,  since  the  Bonth 
now  produces  practically  one-half  of  all  the  lumber  produced  annually  in  the 
United  State& 


HON.  D.  T.  FOSTER,  H.  C,  STJBHITS  LETTER  OF  THE  SHEFABD  & 
MORSE  LUMBER  GOMFAHY,  OF  BURLINOTON,  VT. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  D.  J.  Foster, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress  is  about  to  act  on  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  and  that  the  committee  appointed  by  Congress 
are  now  hearing  the  various  complaints,  etc,  we  beg  leave  to  oflPer 
our  views  on  the  subject  and  believe  they  are  in  accordance  with  the 
manufacturers  throughout  a  very  wide  section  of  the  country.  We 
think  the  duty  should  be  removed  from  rough  lumber  imported  from 
Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the  eastern  Provinces,  but,  as  our  Northwest 
has  large  virgin  forests,  we  believe  in  their  protection  from  the  lum- 
ber coming  in  from  British  Columbia,  such  as  cedar,  fir,  etc  We 
would  recommend  the  duty  on  dressed  lumber  be  advanced  to  where 
the  labor  should  be  performed  on  this  side  of  the  line.  The  present 
dutv  on  dressed  lumber  is  so  low  that  a  great  many  large  dressing 
mills  are  starting  up  in  Canada,  dressing  lumber  and  Slipping  to 
this  country,  from  the  fact  that  the  duty  on  dressed  lumber  is  so  very 
low  that  they  can  afford  to  pay  the  duty  and  make  money;  for  in- 
stance, 1,000^ feet  of  dry  pine  or  spruce  will  weigh  2,500  pounds;  if 
planed  one  side,  it  will  weiph  about  2,000  pounds,  a  reduction  of  500 
pounds  to  the  thousand  feet.  As  the  average  rate  to  New  England 
or  New  York  points  of  18  cents  per  hunored  equals  90  cents  per 
thousand  feet,  the  duty  for  dressing  lumber  at  present  is  onlv  50 
C5ents  per  thousand  feet,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  Canadians 
of  40  cents  per  thousand  feet;  and  this  is  not  all,  as  they  are  not 
obliged  to  pay  as  high  wages  as  we  do  for  performing  the  work  on 
this  side  of  the  line. 

It  seems  clear  that  our  Government  should  not  only  protect  the  for- 
ests, but  it  should  protect  its  labor  as  well.  Canada  imposes  a  duty  of 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  dressed  lumber  shipped  from  this  country, 
which  protects  its  labor,  so  that  it  is  impossiole  to  ship  dressed  lum- 
ber into  Canada,  and  we  believe  we  should  have  the  same  protection ; 
otherwise  the  mills^  on  this  .side  of  the  line  that  are  now  dressing 
Canadian  lumber  will  soon  have  to  close  and  remove  to  Canada,  which 
would  throw  out  of  employment  thousands  of  American  workmen. 
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We  think  the  whole  thing  is  wrong  from  the  United  States  point  of 
view  and  that  the  new  tariff  should  furnish  free  raw  material  (rough 
lumber)  and  give  better  protection  to  the  manufactured  article 
(dressed  lumber),  and  in  that  way  give  more  employment  to  Amer- 
•  ican  workmen.  The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  this  country  must  lo^ik 
to  Canada  for  its  rough  pine  and  spruce,  and  in  our  opmion  if  the 
duty  was  removed  now  it  would  greatly  protect  our  forests  and  the 
consumer  would  also  be  benefited  thei-eby.    We  trust  that  you  will 

five  this  matter  your  careful  consideration  and  do  all  you  can  to 
elp  us. 

Yours,  truly,  Shepard  &  Morse  Ln3iBER  Co., 

E.  W.  Parkhill,  Manager. 

A  letter  from  the  J.  R.  Booth  Lumber  Company,  Burlington,  Vt., 
similar  in  purport  to  the  above  was  also  filed  by  Air.  Foster. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  MADE  BY  H.  H.  TEFT,  OF  TIFTON,  6A., 
EELATIVE  TO  THE  LUMBER  SCHEDULE, 

Saturday,  December  19,  1908, 

Mr.  TiTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  in  response  to  your  invitation 
to  appear  before  this  committee,  and  I  am  here,  sirs,  at  your  service. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  members  of  the  committee  asked  to 
have  you  invited  to  come  here  on  the  subject  of  lumber,  or  timber,  or 
both. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Judge  Griggs,  of  Georgia,  gave  his  name  to  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  And  Judge  Griggs  seems  to  be  out  of  town. 

Mr.  Tift.  I  regret  very  much  that  the  judge  is  not  here  this  morn- 
ing, for  I  was  in  hopes  of  meeting  him  here. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  whether  the  duty  should  be  kept 
upon  lumber.  I  do  not  know  which  side  of  that  proposition  you  are 
on,  but 

Mr.  Tift.  I  am  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  present  duty  on  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  would  like  to  hear  from  you  any 
facts  or  argument  you  have  in  behalf  of  that  proposition, 

Mr.  Tift.  As  j'^ou  will  remember,  I  appeared  before  the  committee 
on  November  20  and  gave  my  testimony  upon  this  same  question.  I 
can  state  briefly  what  it  was,  although  possibly  it  will  be  a  repetition 
of  some  things  I  said  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Griggs  is  not  here  to 
question  you. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  think  Mr.  Griggs  sug- 
gested in  connection  with  summoning  Mr.  Tift,  and  that  is  as  to  the 
timber  lands  being  owned  by  large  corporations — ^the  extent  to  which 
corporations  have  bought  up  timber  lands  and  own  them. 

Mr.  Tift.  In  regard  to  that  matter,  in  the  State  of  Georgia  there 
are  no  very  large  bodies  of  timber  owned  by  corporations.  The 
yellow-pine  section  of  Georgia  is  owned  very  largely  by  individual 
owners. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  large  bodies; "  that  is 
a  relative  term? 
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Mr.  Tift.  I  will  endeavor  to  explain.  I  think  there  are  very  few 
tracts  to  exceed,  say,  50,000  acres  .that  r.re  owned  by  any  one  indi- 
vidual or  corporation.  I  have  not  in  mind  just  now  any  particular 
tract  larger  than  that  owned  by  any  one  corporation. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  are  a  member  of  several  corporations,  are 
you? 

Mr.  Tift.  Lumber  corporations? 

Mr.   Crumpacker.  Lumber  corporations. 

Mr.  Tift.  Only  two  or  three,  sir.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Dowling 
Lumber  Company,  a  corporation  of  Florida,  and  I  am  a  member  or 
the  Adel  Lumber  Company,  a  small  corporation  in  Georgia.  They 
have  small  holdings;  a  small  mill  site;  and  I  am  also  a  member  of 
the  Ensign-Oskamp  Company. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  much  land  or  timber  do  the  corporations 
that  you  are  a  member  of  own? 

Mr.  Tift.  The  Dowling  Lumber  Company,  which  is  a  Florida 
corporation,  owns  about  200,000  acres  of  timber.  The  situation  in 
Florida  is  different  from  the  situation  in  Georgia.  There  are  more 
large  holdings  of  timber  in  Florida  by  corporations. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  it  true  that  the  corporations  own  the  bulk  of 
the  timber  in  Florida? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  that  is  true  to  a  pretty  large  extent,  sir.  The 
Consolidated  Naval  Stores  Company,  at  Jacksonville,  have  large  hold- 
ings of  timber. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Now,  as  to  the  other  corporations  in  which  you 
are  interested;  how  much  land  do  thev  own? 

Mr.  Tift.  The  larger  corporations? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tift.  The  Adel  Lumber  Company  is  one  of  the  corporations.  I 
stated  that  that  is  a  small  corporation,  and  they  own  something  like 
10,000  acres  of  timber, 

Mr.  Crumpackfji.  And  the  other  one  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  one  is  going  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Cruafpacker.  What  is  the  fact  as  to  corporations  organized  in 
northern  States  and  having  large  timber  interests  in  Georgia  and 
other  southern  States? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  recall  only  one  northern  corporation  in  Georgia,  and 
that  is  a  corporation  that  has  been  organized  recently  that  owns  the 
swamp  down  at  Way  Cross — ^the  Hebbard  interests,  I  think. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  large  a  tract  does  that  corporation  own  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  it  is  a  large  tract,  but  I  could  not  give  you  the 
exact  acreage.    They  own  the  whole  of  the  Okefenoke  Swamp. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Can  you  approximate  the  extent  of  their  hold- 
ings there? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir.  I  ought  to  know  what  is  in  that  swamp,  but  I 
do  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Would  it  go  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  it  would  cover  100,000  aci:es. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then,  individuals  have  been  buying  large  tracts 
there  in  recent  years,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Do  you  mean  in  Georgia? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes. 
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Mr.  TtPT.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  rule  in  Greorgia.  I  think  few  large 
tracts  are  owned  by  individuals. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is  still  in  the  hands  of  small  owners  to  a  large 
extent? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes.  sir.  The  Georgia  timber  has  been  pretty  largely 
cut  over.  Thev  nave  been  lumbering  in  Georpa  for  forty  years.  I 
have  been  lumbering  in  Georgia  myself  for  thirty-six  yeare. 

jyfr.  Crumpacker.  You  say  that  the  land  has  been  pretty  weU  cut 
over.    Is  the  supply  nearlv  exhausted  in  Georgia  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  What  I  would  call  the  virgin  supply  is  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  good  timber  has  been  cut  out? 

Mr.  Tift.  Largely;  still  there  is  a  great  deal  of  what  we  call  "cut 
over  "  timber  that  will  produce  a  large  quantity  of  lumber  for  many 
years  to  come.    But  the  virgin  timber  has  been  largely  cut  out. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  kind  of  timber  is  it,  yellow  pine? 

Mr.  Tift.  Part  of  it  is  yellow  pine,  some  spruce  out  near  the 
coast. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  long  does  it  take  yellow  pine  to  grow  to  a 
merchantable  size? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  sir,  it  is  a  very  slow  growth.  If  you  are  going  to 
plant  a  yellow-pine  tree,  I  do  not  think  it  would  become  a  tree,  say, 
from  14  to  18  mches  diameter  at  the  trunk — I  think  it  would  take 
fifty  years  in  the  ordinary  growth,  although  something  might  be  done 
to  accelerate  it  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  In  what  kind  of  soil  does  the  pine  grow;  is  it 
used  for  farming  purposes? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir.  Take  the  section  that  I  am  located  in,  that  is 
Tifton,  Ga.,  130  miles  from  the  coast.  I  think  we  have  the  finest 
farming  section  in  that  region  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  they  cleaning  up  the  pine  lands  and  convert- 
ing it  into  farms? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  when  I  went  to  what  was  then 
Marion  County,  now  Tift  County,  thirty-six  years  ago,  the  whole 
country  was  a  fine  forest.  There  was  not  a  town  within  40  miles  of 
Tifton,  where  I  was  located,  though  you  would  find  a  settlement  oc- 
casionally— log  houses  5  or  10  miles  apart. 

Mr.  Cruaipacker.  Are  you  acquainted  with  conditions  in  North 
Carolina,  generally? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  only  from  what  I  hear* on  the  outside.  I  have 
never  been  through  that  re^on. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  timber  in  that  State? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  think  the  conditions  in  South  Carolina 
are  somewhat  similar  to  Georgia. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is,  the  good  timber  has  been  largely  cut  off  J 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  my  impression ;  I  am  quite  sure  that  is  correct 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  that  is  also  true  of  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Where  is  the  large  and  valuable  timber  in  the 
South? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  in  the  eastern  section  it  is  largely  in  Florida :  that 
is,  the  virgin  timber.  You  might  say  practically  the  whole  area  of 
the  State  of  Florida  is  a  timber  section. 
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Mr.  Crumpackeh.  And  that  is  largely  owned  by  big  timber  or 
lumber  corporations? 

Mr.  Tift.  There  are  some  large  corporations,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  are  more  than,  possibly,  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  that  own  very 
large  bodies;  what  I  would  call  a  large  body,  100,000  acres,  or  more 
than  that. 

Mr.  Crumpackbr.  There  is  considerable  timber  in  Tennessee! 

Mr.  Tirr.  I  am  not  familiar  with  conditions  in  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Crumpackbr.  Are  you  familiar  with  conditions  in  Alabama? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  except  what  I  learn;  I  have  never  been  through 
there. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  you  familiar  with  Mississippi  or  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  there  are  large  bodies  of  virgin  timber  in  those 
States — more  than  in  Georgia,  but  perhaps  no  more  than  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Crumpackbr.  The  timber  land  has  gone  up  in  value  greatly 
in  the  last  ten  years  in  the  South,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  you  want  of  this  duty  is  to  keep  up 
that  value,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  we  want  to  keep  the  duty ;  one  of  the  reasons  is 
to  protect  the  markets  that  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Against  what? 

Mr.  Tift.  Our  principal  competition  would  be  the  competition  of 
the  Canadian  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  Georgia  pine  do  you  export  to  Canada 
to-day  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  A  very  small  amount  We  ship  some  car  sills  and  high- 
grade  lumber  to  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  told  that  quite  a  large  amount  is  shipped  to 
Canada.  I  am  told  that  by  a  Canadian  senator,  from  whom  1  expect 
to  get  some  fibres  in  a  few  days.  I  am  told  that  quite  a  large  amount 
of  Geor^a  pme — ^not  all  coming  from  Georgia,  but  pine  from  the 
South — ^18  shipped  in  there. 

Mr.  Tift,  inave  shipped  to  Canada,  myself,  in  the  last  six  months, 
but  it  has  only  been  a  certain  class  of  material. 

The  Chairman.  You  shipped  it  there  because  you  could  get  bigger 
prices  than  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  if  you  will  let  me  explain 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  as  much? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes;  we  get  as  much.  The  lumber  shipped  to  Canada  is 
largely  railroad- 


fhe  CHAiRBdLAN.  And  still  you  want  protection  from  the  lumber  of 
Canada? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Although  you  are  able  to  ship  it  that  distance,  and 
get  as  much  for  it  as  you  do  in  the  States? 

Mr.  Tift.  But,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  explain  why 
that  condition  exists  to-day.  The  lumber  we  are  shipping  to  Canada 
is  only  two  or  three  classes  of  lumber — the  railroad  car  suls,  and  car 
sidings,  and  car  framing.  I  do  not  know  any  other  class  of  lumber 
being  shipped  into  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  told  that  boards — ^aida  lumber — ^is  shipped  to 
Canada  from  the  Georgia  pine  district 
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Now,  there  is  another  question,  although  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
bears  very  strongly  on  this  question  j  I  never  thought  it  did  in  my 
endeavors  to  adjust  the  tariflf;  but  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  why  you  people  in  the  South  are  always  here 
asldng  for  the  highest  rates  of  uuty,  and  vet  all  of  the  time  voting  for 
the  lowest  rates  of  duty.  Can  you  explain  that  little  inconsistency 
Among  your  people? 

Mr.  Tut.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  myself  I  want  to  say  that  I  did  not 
Tote  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  find  one;  but  why  is  it  that 
most  of  your  people  vote  that  way,  and  yet  they  come  here  and  ask 
for  the  very  highest  protection?  There  is  no  section  in  the  whole 
United  States  asking  for  as  high  protection  as  you  people  of  the 
South,  and  why  is  it  that  you  vote  the  other  way  ? 

Mr.  Tut.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  shows  that  Mr.  Taft  got  some- 
thing over  40,000  votes  in  Georgia. 

The  Chairman.  Forty  thousand — well,  he  ought  to  have  had  an 
overwhelming  majority,  considering  the  number  of  your  people  who 
are  asking  for  protection. 

Mr.  Tift.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  no  campaign  made  in  Greorffia 
for  Mr.  Taft,  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  there  had  been  and  the 
people  had  been  educated — ^we  have  to  educate  our  people,  you 
know 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Mr.  Tift,  lumber  has  gone  up  in  price  materiaUy 
in  the  last  ten  years,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  it  has;  but  in  a  sense  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  has  gone  up  enormously  in  price;  lumber  is  a 
good  deal  higher  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  ana  that  principally 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  the  lumber,  is  it  not — ^the  cutting  out  of 
forests? 

Mr.  Tift.  In  a  way ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  necessity  of  hauling  it  longer  distances  to 
the  markets  has  largely  caused  it,  and  it  never  will  be  low  again,  will 
it  ?    You  never  expect  it  to  be  lower,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  I  want  to  say  that  in  the  fall  of  1904  lumber  was 
lower  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  within  twenty-five  years;  it  was 
lower  than  it  was  in  the  panic  year. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Now,  if  the  tariff  should  be  taken  off  of  lumber, 
would  it  be  cheaper  in  this  country,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  would.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  price  altogether,  but  a  question  of  markets. 

Mr.  Cru!^ipacker.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  removal  of  the 
tariff  would  lower  the  price? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  that  would  be  a  question.  I  think  it  would  be 
an  open  question. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  you  would  have  the  same  market  and  sub- 
stantially the  same  prices? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir.  Where  we  fear  that  the  taking  off  of  the  tariff 
would  injure  us  in  the  South  is  that  our  market  is  very  largely  in 
New  York,  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  that  sec- 
tion. The  lumber  goes  into  that  territory  very  largely  in  sailing  ves- 
sels from  the  ports  of  Brunswick,  Savannah,  Jac^onville,  Fernan- 
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dina,  and  those  ports.  When  we  get  into  the  eastern  markets  we  get 
into  direct  competition  with  the  Canadian  lumber,  the  spruce,  and  we 
fear  that.  Our  problem  is,  as  I  stated  when  I  was  here  the  other  day, 
to  market  our  low-grade  lumber.  That  is  where  the  foreign  compe- 
tition affects  us.  We  can  market  the  high-grade  luml>er,  and  we  do 
not  fear  the  Canadian  competition  in  high-grade  lumber.  But  our 
problem  is  to  market  our  low-fflrade  lumber  and  to  utilize  everything 
m  the  tree.  As  I  stated  when  1  was  here  the  other  day.  when  1  com- 
menced lumbering,  in  1872,  we  only  got  from  2,000  to  2,500  feet  of 
lumber  to  the  acre.  We  had  no  kilns,  no  planing  mills,  no  lath,  or 
shingle  mills.  We  simply  took  the  best  part  of  the  tree  and  worked 
the  heart  lumber  out  of  it.  The  balance  was  left  in  the  woods,  to  be 
burned  and  destroyed.  That  same  acreage  to-day.  with  the  improve- 
ments in  the  market  and  methods  of  maldng  lumber,  will  cut  10,000 
feet  of  lumber  to  the  acre.  The  effect  of  the  marketing  of  the  low- 
grade  lumber  is  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  mills,  conserve  our  forests, 
and  make  stumpage  more  valuable — ^make  it  to  the  interest  of  the 
owner  to  protect  it — and  it  adds  to  the  j)rosperity  of  our  whole  sec- 
tion. There  are  very  large  amounts  of  timber  all  over  Georgia  that 
is  owned  and  held  1^  the  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  Is  labor  cheaper  in  Georgia  than  in  the  Northern 
States? 

Mr.  Tift.  The  negro  labor  is ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  labor  that  you  have  there  is  cheaper;  wages 
are  much  less,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes;  negro  labor,  but  as  to  white  labor,  I  do. not  think 
there  is  very  much  difference.  In  our  common  labor  we  use  negroes 
largely. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  pay  for  that  is  less  than  the  white  labor? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  so.  The  pay  for  our  negro  labor  ranges  all  the 
way  from  $1  to  $2  a  day.  On  that  wage  scale  we  furnish  our  men 
with  houses  without  any  rent,  and  with  fuel. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  high  do  you  think  the  Georgia  pine 
ought  to  go  before  you  get  to  the  point  where  you  do  not  need  pro- 
tection? 

Mr.  Tift.  As  I  said  just  now,  it  is  not  a  question  of  price,  it  is  a 
question  of  markets.  Of  course,  we  have  got  to  have  a  price  that 
would  give  us  a  marcin  over  and  above  our  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  do  you  think  you  ought  to  go  in  the  way 
of  denuding  the  forests  of  the  South  before  you  have  suflScient  mar- 
gin in  this  country  to  get  along  without  the  protection  of  $2  a  thou- 
sand on  lumber? 

Mr.  TiFr.  I  want  to  say,  in  the  matter  of  denuding  the  forests,  that 
I  stated  the  other  day  that  we  are  up  against  the  turpentine  proposi- 
tion. Practically  all  of  the  timber  in  Greorgia  has  been  boxed  for 
turnentine.  After  it  goes  through  that  process  it  is  subject  to  fires, 
and  unless  we  can  bring  the  value  of  that  timber  where  our  farmers 
and  holders  will  protect  it,  it  is  going  to  be  destroyed.  It  is  being 
destroyed,  millions  of  feet  of  it — milBons  of  feet  deadened  and  cut 
down  Dy  farmers  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  competition  that  you  know  anj'thing 
about,  or  feel  in  your  business,  is  competition  from  what  lumber  there 
is  left  in  the  North,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Tift.  Now,  I  want  to  say  that  we  have  competition  all  around 
ns.  We  have  competition  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  British  Cot 
lumbia.  On  the  south  we  have  competition  in  Mexico  and  British 
Honduras,  and  that  competition  is  at  our  doors.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  the  principle  of  a  tariff,  either  for  revenue  or  protection,  is  to  be 
considered,  tnat  the  lumber  industry  certainly  is  m  need  of  as  much 
as  any  industry  in  this  country,  because  our  competition  is  at  our 
doors ;  we  are  surrounded  by  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  the  face  of  all  this  competition,  the  value 
of  stumpage  has  gone  up  in  the  past  ten  years  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  The  value  of  stumpage  has  gone  up  considerably,  sir. 

The  Chair3ian.  Double? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir;  in  some  sections  it  has  doubled,  and  in  some 
sections  I  think  it  has  trebled. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  nothing  to  send  that  up  excepting 
the  question  of  supply  and  demand,  is  there? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  sir,  there  are  other  questions  that  enter  into  that. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  stumpage  that  is  bought  based  upon  future 
value,  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  forest  supply,  and  all  of  those 
features.  For  instance,  to  show  the  evolution  in  the  lumber  business, 
when  I  went  to  Georgia  thirty-six  years  ago  I  bought  a  great  deal 
of  timber  land  at  40  cents  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Then  a  great  deal  of  the  advance  has  been  on 
speculation  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  bought  the  land  that  the  city  of  Tifton  is  located  on 
now  at  $1  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  And  speculation  takes  into  account  the  severe 
coinpetition  which  you  have  with  Canada? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  1  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  question  of  speculation. 
For  instance,  to  illustrate  the  advance  in  value,  and  the  advances 
in  timber  values  all  along  the  line,  I  bought  the  land  that  the  city  of 
Tifton  now  stands  on  at  $1  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  send  the  Georgia  pine  to  Mexico  as  well 
as  Canada? 

Mr.  TiFr.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  any  Georgia  pine,  excepting 
possibly  in  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  district — there  may  be  lumber  ex- 
ported to  Mexico,  but  none  from  Georgia;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Were  you  in  the  lumber  business  before  you  went 
to  Georcia? 

Mr.  TiFT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  are  the  men  paid  in  the  Georgia  and  Florida 
mills — ^the  colored  employees? 

Mr.  Tin.  We  have  a  monthly  pay  day,  and  in  addition  to  that 
the  men  get  their  supplies  as  they  want  themi 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  pay  in  cash  or  in  script? 

Mr,  TiFT.  Pay  in  cash. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  reason  I  ask  is  that  in  1875  I  visited  what  was 
then  said  to  be  the  largest  lumber  mill  in  the  South,  upon  Perdido 
Bay,  in  western  Florida,  on  the  border  line  between  Florida  and 
Alabama;  and  I  found  industrial  conditions  there  then  the  like  of 
which  I  have  never  seen  anywhere  else.  The  company  owned  a 
supply  store,  and  the  men  were  all  paid  exclusively  in  some  kind  of 
script  which  was  redeemable  at  that  store  in  supplies.  They  got  no 
cash  at  all.    Does  that  system  prevail  still  in  Florida,  do  you  know  t 
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Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  it  does  not.  We  have  a  system  of  pajing  negro 
labor— we  pay  every  month.  We  have  to  keep  a  commissary  at  a 
sawmill;  it  is  a  necessity.  Our  negroes  in  trading  with  the  com- 
missary are  given  checks  instead  of  keeping  an  open  account  with 
them,  which  is  unsatisfactory.  A  ncCTO  will  spend  a  dollar  here 
and  50  cents  there,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  he  will  dispute  his 
account  always.  We  give  him  a  dollar  check,  say,  and  he  trades  that 
out — it  is  a  punched  check.  He  is  under  no  obligations  to  trade  at 
the  commissary.  We  simply  use  that  check  system  as  the  most  satis- 
factory system  of  keeping  the  accounts.  Those  checks  are  charged 
up  to  the  hand,  and  he  trades  them  out.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
those  checks  go  into  his  account,  and  the  wages  are  credited,  and  he 
draws  his  pay.  Then,  during  the  month  he  gets  money  for  special 
purposes;  tnat  is  given  to  him;  we  pay  it  to  him. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is,  it  is  optional  with  the  employee  whether  he 
takes  the  scrip  or  returns  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  Entirely. 

Mr.  Oaines.  But  you  do  not  mean  that  altogether? 

Mr.  Tift.  Not  altogether ;  no. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  wag:es  are  added  together  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
If  he  is  in  need  at  any  time  before  pay  day,  he  can  get  scrip  up  to  the 
amount  of  the  work  done^  up  to  the  time  that  he  applies — ^that  is,  a 
piece  of  scrip,  or  check,  with  little  punch  holes  in  iti 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oaines.  He  need  not  apply  for  this  if  he  does  not  want  it  If 
he  does  apply  for  it,  and  does  not  trade  that  out,  and  it  is  turned  in 
at  the  end  oi  the  month,  he  gets  a  credit  for  that? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  in  pursuing  that  accommodating  and  kindly 
system  with  the  men,  if  for  any  reason  they  need  money,  they  can 
get  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Gaines.  So  it  is  not  exactly  optional,  as  you  say. 

Mr.  Tift.  I  do  not  want  to  create  that  impression.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect to  pay  him  money  throughout  the  month  unless  there  is  some 
urgent  necessity  whjr  he  should  have  it.  We  adopted  that  system  be- 
cause we  found  that  it  is  the  only  sjrstem  upon  which  we  can  get  along 
with  the  ncCTO  labor.  If  we  paid  him  every  day,  they  would  not  work 
half  time.  They  would  spend  the  money  for  wtisky,  and  things  that 
tiiey  do  not  need. 

Mr.  Crttmpagker.  Is  not  Geor^a  a  "  dry  "  State? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  Georgia  is  a  "  dry  "  State,  but  we  haven't  got  rid  of 
whisk]^  absolutely.  We  are  doing  all  right,  however,  taking  every- 
thinjg  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  chairman  asked  you  about  the  advance  in 
stumpage,  and  you  said  that  there  were  several  reasons.  Now,  I 
want  to  ask  ^ou  if  this  is  not  true :  That  one  of  the  greatest  causes 
for  advances  in  the  price  of  stumpage  in  the  country  m  the  past  ten 
years  is  due  to  the  very  large  amount  of  timber  put  into  Government 
reserves,  taken  absolutely  out  of  the  market,  excepting  at  extremely 
high  prices? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  a  fact,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  I  believe  in  the  State  of  Oregon  there  are  15,000,000 
acres  in  forest  reserves  right  now.    If  that  timber  in  tliose  forest 
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reserves  were  thrown  on  the  market  under  the  present  laws — ^the 
homestead  law,  the  timber  and  stone  act — and  permited  to  be  located 
with  forest-reserve  script,  and  so  on,  would  it  not  have  a  tendency  to 
reduce  the  price  of  stumpage  in  the  State  of  Oregon  right  now? 

Mr.  Tut.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  isn't  it  true  that  on  account  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  forests  of  the  country,  which  is  rapid — and  all  men  Imow 
that  who  know  anything  about  the  business — ^that  the  timber  hold- 
ings in  the  country  in  the  past  ten  years  have  gone  into  strong  hands 
instead  of  small  holdings,  and  therefore  a  speculative  value  has  been 
put  upon  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  true  in  a  great  many  sections.  I  do  not  think 
that  would  apj^ly  as  much  in  Georgia  as  in  other  sections;  not  as 
much  in  Georgia  as  in  Florida. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  For  instance,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  ten  years 
ago  there  were  very  large  forests  there  under  small  holdings  that 
could  be  grouped  up  at  the  low  price  of  50,  75  cents,  and  a  dollar,  and 
which  is  now  worth  from  $3  to  $5.  Those  holdings  have  gone  into 
strong  hands. 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  my  information  largely. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Let  me  say  further  that  the  Government  to-day  is 
demanding  the  highest-priced  stumpage  asked  for  timber  on  the 
Pacific  coast.    Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  I  do.  I  know  they  ask  $5  stumpage  for  their 
timber  in  California  upon  certain  reserves,  and  I  know  that  no  other 
timber  demands  that  price.  I  laiow  of  no  holder  of  timber  asking 
any  such  price  as  that,  but  the  Government  is  selling  some  timber  at 
that  price. 

Mr.  Tift.  Our  average  price  of  stumpage  in  Georgia  is  about  $2. 
The  average  price  of  stumpage  in  Florida  runs  from  $1.50  to  $3,  de- 
pending upon  the  location.  Three  dollars  is  the  highest  stumpage 
value  I  know  of  in  Florida. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Southern  Georgia  is  entirely  different  from  other 
parts  of  the  Southern  States? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  so.  In  Georgia  we  have  very  few  large  holdings 
of  timber,  while  in  Florida  there  is  much  more.  There  is  a  much 
larger  area  of  virgin  timber  in  Florida  than  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  asked  you  this  question 
when  you  were  here  the  other  day — ^I  don't  remember — so  I  will  ask 
you  now.  Do  you  believe  that  by  reducing  the  duty  or  removing  it 
on  lumber  that  the  consumer  would  be  benefited?  If  so,  would  it 
tend  to  conserve  the  forests? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  it  would  not.  I  doubt  if  the  consumer  would 
be  benefited  to  any  practicable  extent.  In  my  judgment  it  would  not 
conserve  the  forests,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  destroy  to  a  very 
large  extent  our  market  for  our  low-grade  timber.  There  are  certain 
classes  of  stock  upon  which  we  do  not  fear  anybody's  competition; 
we  can  market  it.  But  a  very  lar^e  percentage  of  our  stock  is  what 
we  call  low-grade  stock,  and  that  is  the  stock  that  we  are  trying  to 
find  markets  for.  We  are  changing  our  mills  so  that  we  can  make 
that  stoclc  more  economically.  Upon  the  mill  that  I  am  interested  in 
in  Florida  now  we  are  spending  several  thousand  dollars  to  change 
that  mill  from  circular  to  band  saws. 
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The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  the  duty  was  taken 
off  the  consumer  would  not  get  his  lumber  any  cheaper;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  no  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  it  would  not  benefit  the  consumer. 
If  he  got  lumber  cheaper,  it  would  benefit  him,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  Only  to  a  small  extent;  that  is,  benefit  to  the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  The  tariff  is  $2  a  thousand.  To  what  extent  would 
the  taking  off  of  that  tariff  benefit  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  merely  a  matter  of  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  get  your  judgment  about  it. 

Mr.  Tift.  My  judgment  is  that  it  would  be  very  small.  I  doubt  if 
he  would  get  10  per  cent  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  still  that  10  per  cent,  which  would  be  20  cents 
a  thousand,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  sufficient  to  drive  out  of  the 
market  all  of  the  low-grade  timber  and  lumber? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  said  that  there  would  be  no  market  for 
it,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the  difference  is. 

Mr.  Tift.  I  want  to  say  this:  That  we  haven't  got  the  market  now 
for  the  low-grade  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  Please  raise  your  right  hand. 

(The  witness  thereupon  was  auly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  wish  jou  would  answer  this  question: 
How  would  it  injure  the  market  if  the  low-grade  timber  were  only 
reduced  in  price  20  cents  a  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  would  answer  it  in  this  way,  if  you  will  permit  me. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  price  so  much  as  the  question  of  competition 
and  market.  To  illustrate,  we  are  trying  to  get  our  low-grade  fram- 
ing lumber  into  the  different  markets,  for  instance,  in  New  York 
and  eastern  markets.  Framing  lumber  that  is  in  use  in  those  markets 
is  almost  entirely  spruce.  \Ve  can  hardly  get  yellow-pine  framing 
into  that  market.  It  is  not  a  question  ox  price  altogether,  but  cus- 
tom and  usage.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Chicago  and  western 
markets  there  is  practically  no  spruce  used;  it  is  all  yellow  pine.  We 
are  trying  to  push  our  markets;  we  have  been  pushing  them  year 
after  year;  we  nave  gone  farther  into  the  West  and  into  the  Northwest, 
and  we  are  trying  to  get  our  low-grade  yellow-pine  framing  into  the 
eastern  market  in  competition  with  the  spruce. 

The  Chair3ian.  You  say  that  is  a  question  of  usage.  How  is  the 
lowering  of  the  price  of  20  cents  a  thousand  going  to  affect  that 
usage? 

Mr.  Tept.  It  will  affect  it  in  this  way :  If  you  open  those  eastern 
markets  to  the  Canadian  spruce,  which  comes  into  New  York  and 
New  England  and  those  markets  now — if  you  let  down  the  bars  and 
take  off  the  tariff,  there  will  be  a  very  much  larger  volume  of  spruce 
and  Canadian  lumber  shipped  into  those  markets,  and  we  would  have 
no  chance  to  get  in. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  lower  the  price  more  than  20  cents. 
Do  you  not  honestly  believe  that  whether  the  tariff  is  kept  on  or  not 
the  price  will  so  up  further  than  it  has  gone  up  now ;  and  that  if  it  is 
taken  off,  in  less  than  two  years  lumber  will  be  higher  than  it  is 
to-day? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  possibly  it  would ;  yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  think  it  will  be,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  Why,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  people  will  be  compelled  to  buy  this  low- 
grade  lumber,  as  they  are  to-day,  because  of  tne  high  price,  will  they 
not? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  as  I  stated  before,  it  is  not  a  question  of  price 
altogether.  Price  is  a  factor  in  it,  but  there  are  a  great  many  other 
factors  that  come  in  in  connection  with  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  begin  to  have  this  consumption  of  ii 
until  there  was  a  high  price,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  There  is  more  lumber  cut  every  year.  Of  course,  some  of 
the  consumption  is  because  of  there  being  more  people  in  this 
country. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  Mr.  Ford- 
ney's  question  on  another  subject— we  do  not  seem  to  get  much  light 
on  this  one — ^that  the  large  timber  tracts  have  gone  into  strong  hands, 
and  that  was  one  reason  for  the  advance  in  the  price  of  the  stumpage. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  that  is  a  factor  in  it ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  true,  would  the  removal  of  the  $2  duty 
tend  to  check  the  advance  in  the  price  of  stumpage? 

Mr.  Tift.  If  it  had  the  effect  of  demoralizing  the  markets  and  re- 
ducing the  price,  it  would  necessarily  react  on  the  price  of  the  stump- 
age. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  20  cents  off  the  price  of  lumber,  as  you 
have  estimated,  would  that  demoralize  the  market? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  no,  sir;  I  don't  know  that  that  of  itself  would  be  a 
factor. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  did  demoralize  it,  who  would  lose;  anybody 
excepting  the  speculator  who  has  been  buying  up  the  stumpage  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir;  the  speculator.  But  I  think  that  lumbar  that 
is  held  in  the  hands  of  speculators  is  a  small  proportion  of  the  timber 
that  is  held  all  through  this  whole  country.  Take  it  in  Greorgia,  I 
tiiink  the  proportion  held  by  speculators  is  a  very  small  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  Georgia  is 
pretty  well  cut  over,  but  you  say  that  in  Mississippi  there  are  large 
tracts  held  by  speculators.  I  did  not  want  you  to  go  back  on  Geor^a 
to  answer  my  question,  but  take  the  whole  country,  or  take  Missis- 
sippi.   Florida,  you  stated,  was  pretty  well  cut  over,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  excuse  me,  I  do  not  think  I  said 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  keep  $2  a  thousand 
duty  in  order  to  help  out  the  speculators  in  Mississippi,  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  help  out  the 
speculators,  but  I  think  we  should  take  the  interest  of  the  whole  coun- 
try together.  The  lumber  interest,  I  think,  is  the  fourth  industry  in 
this  whole  country.  You  are  going  to  affect  the  lumber  manufac- 
turer, hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  lum- 
ber industry,  assuming  that  you  take  off  the  tariff;  it  is  going  to  affect 
the  lumber  industry,  the  small  holders  of  timber  all  over  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  extent  of  20  cents  a  thousand. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  that  is  not  what  he  said, 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  your  interpretation  as  to  what  he  said, 
Mr.  Fordney,  and  I  have  mine.  Do  you  think  that  the  lowering  of  the 
price  of  lumber  20  cents  a  thousand  is  going  to  endanger  the  lumber 
business  generally  and  demoralize  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  would  be  a  small  factor  in  it,  but  I  want  to  state 
that  it  is  not  a  question  of  price  altogether.  If  you  bring  enormous 
quantities  of  lumber  into  any  given  market,  it  is  going  to  affect  that 
market ;  it  is  eoing  to  drive  the  man  out  that  is  least  able  to  get  in. 
In  other  words,  to  illustrate  the  situation,  upon  the  lumber  coming 
from  Canada  into  New  York  and  New  England,  it  gets  into  the  mar- 
ket on  rates  of  $2.50  and  $3  a  thousand,  while  we  have  to  get  into 
that  market  on  $7  and  $8  a  thousand.  We  are  gradually  working 
into  that  market,  and  we  are  shipping  roofers,  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  do  until  this  year,  into  that  market. 

The  Chairman.  What  market  are  you  working  into? 

Mr.  Tift.  We  are  trying  to  work  low-grade  lumber  into  the 
eastern  markets — New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  all  of  your  low-grade  lumber  now,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  We  sell  what  we  can  make.  We  are  leaving  a  great 
deal  in  the  woods  that  we  want  to  market  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  this  duty  in  order  to  compel  people 
to  take  the  low-grade  lumber? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  We  want  the  duty  on  to  keep  the  volume  of  the  foreign 
lumber  out  of  our  market,  so  as  to  give  us  a  chance  to  get  in  and  to 
have  people  use  our  lumber  instead  of  the  foreign  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  So  as  to  compel  the  people  to  buy  your  low-grade 
lumber? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir.  We  claim  that  our  low-grade  lumber  is  just  as 
good  as  the  low-grade  lumber  from  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  no  time  to  compel  to  buy.  You  want 
this  to  compel  them  to  buy  it,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  We  do  not  look  at  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  the  duty  on  low- 
grade  lumber? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  can  answer  that,  too;  yes;  and  every  other  lumber 
man  will  be  with  us  there. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  doubt  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  chairman  has  asked  you  about  the  price  of 
stumpage  and  whether  or  not  it  affects  your  business.  There  is  a 
difference  between  the  ownership  of  stumpage  and  the  manufacture 
of  lumber,  and  decidedly,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  Decidedly ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  mills  in 
the  country  to-day  depending  upon  buying  stumpage  that  have  their 
investment  in  their  mill  plants,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  if  the  price  of  stumpage  goes  higher,  and  if  a 
removal  of  the  duty  would  lower  the  price  of  the  low  grades,  then 
the  mill  men  suffer  and  not  the  man  who  owns  the  stumpage,  because 
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the  man  who  owns  the  stumpage  will  not  sell  until  he  gets  his  price, 
unless  he  happens  to  be  in  financial  straits  that  compel  him  to  do  so. 
which  is  not  often  the  case.    Is  not  that  true  t 

Mr.  Tut.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  that  there  are  thousands  of  mill  men  to-day  de- 
pendent upon  buying  stumpage  from  some  man  who  owns  the  stump- 
age  now? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Isnt  it  true,  generally  true,  that  when  the  price  of 
lumber  is  low  the  price  of  stumpage  has  not  gone  back,  but  neld  its 
owiK  and  no  sales  being  made? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  has  been  the  situation  for  the  last  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  the  man  who  made  that  investment  held  on 
and  would  not  let  it  go? 

Mr.  Tift.  There  have  been  no  sales  in  Georgia  or  Florida  during 
the  last  year 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  isn't  it  true  that  the  average  manufactiu'er  in 
the  United  States  to-day  competes  with  his  competitor  in  any  part  of 
the  world  on  high  grades,  and  does  not  fear  any  man? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  is  only  the  low  grades  that  he  needs  protection  on, 
practically? 

Mr.  Tift.  Practically. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  the  price  of  lumber  is  exceedingly  high  in  the 
markets,  the  duty  on  lumber  does  not  amount  to  al>awb^  in  the 
question? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  it  is  when  the  low  grades  are  a  drag  in  the 
market  that  the  duty  helps  out  the  lumber,  and  in  such  times  as  we 
are  having  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  about  the  situation  in  a  practical  way. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  was  testified  here  the  other  day  that  the  lumber 
men  on  the  Pacific  coast  competed  right  along  in  Australia  and  Japan 
and  China  and  Manchuria  and  in  British  C!olumbia,  and  they  all 
conceded  that  the  price  of  lumber  was  lower  in  British  Columbia 
than  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  why?  Because  they  could  compete  on 
high  grades,  but  not  on  low  grades.    Did  you  hear  that  testimony? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  duty  is  removed  from  low-grade  lumber  at  a 
time  when  the  price  of  lumlier  is  low  in  our  market,  Canada  or  British 
Columbia  would  increase  her  output,  because  she  could  use  United 
States  markets  for  a  dumping  groimd  for  their  low  grades,  which  she 
can  not  send  elsewhere.     IsnT  that  right? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  true,  and  that  is  the  competition  that  we  are 
trying  to  get  rid  of. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  you  take  into  consideration  that  10  or  20 
per  cent,  or  whatever  it  is,  it  does  not  make  so  much  difference  so 
long  as  they  have  a  dumping  ground  into  which  they  can  get  rid  of 
their  lumber  even  at  cost. 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  a  man  is  in  the  lumber  business,  he  finds  that  out 
pretty  quick. 

Mr.  Tift.  The  problem  that  confronts  us  all  is  to  find  out  how  to 
get  rid  of  the  whole  tree ;  that  is  the  problem,  the  great  factor,  when 
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we  cut  down  the  tree,  to  get  everything  in  the  tree  into  the  market ; 
and  where  we  have  no  market  for  the  low  grades,  the  mills  that  have 
largely  invested,  and  secured  timber  leases,  are  trying  to  work  out 
that  proposition.  If  we  haven't  got  a  market  for  everything  in  the 
tree,  then  we  have  to  sell  what  we  can  out  of  it  and  leave  the  rest  in 
the  woods, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  leave  some  low  grade  in  the  woods;  why  do  you 
do  that? 

Mr.  Tift.  Simply  because  we  have  no  margin  upon  which  to  mar- 
ket it 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off  the  low  grade,  would  it 
have  a  tendency  to  help  you  get  that  out? 

Mr.  TiFi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off,  would  it  make  that  con- 
dition? 

Mr.  Tift.  Oh,  no,  sir;  excuse  me;  I  misunderstood  your  question. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  masses  of  the  people  want  to  conserve  our 
forests^  will  they  do  it  by  lowering  the  prices  of  low-grade  lumber 
or  raising  them? 

Mr.  Tift.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  conserving  the  f orestSj  this 

2uestion  of  the  hi^h  price  of  stumpage  is  a  great  big  factor  m  it. 
^ur  people  are  going  to  conserve  our  forests  and  take  care  of  them 
and  preserve  them — ^I  am  speaking  of  private  ownerships — ^when  they 
can  ao  it  profitably,  and  as  to  the  value  of  stumpage  increase,  to  that 
extent  we  are  going  to  conserve  the  forests.  Take  the  evolution  of 
the  lumber  business  in  my  State,  and  that  is  the  principle  all  the  way 
through.  When  I  first  went  to  Georgia  there  was  not  a  frame  house 
within  20  miles  of  Tifton,  everywdj;  building  log  houses  and 
building  rail  fences,  splitting  up  good  timber  into  rails  to  make  the 
fences.  To-day,  in  the  last  five  years,  there  have  been  more  wire 
fences  built  in  Georgia  in  three  years,  commencing  with  the  boom  in 
lumber,  than  in  twenty-five  years  before.  And  the  same  condition 
prevails  in  Florida.  The  value  of  stumpage  is  increasing,  and  where 
the  farmers  and  small  holders  got  timber,  they  are  trying  to  take  care 
of  it.  Instead  of  splitting  it  into  rails,  they  are  holdmg  it  and  selling 
it  to  the  miDs,  and  putting  in  wire  fences. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  They  are  holding  it  for  the  purpose  of  eventually 
cutting  it  out,  and  getting  a  larger  profit  out  of  it  than  now  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Longworth.  How  can  higher  prices  tend  to  conserve  the 
forests?  . 

Mr.  Tift.  Take  the  farmer.  There  are  millions  of  feet  of  timber 
that  every  year  has  been  deadened,  burned  up,  in  clearing  lands. 
Those  people  now,  the  farmers  that  have  gotten  timber  areas,  are  try- 
ing to  preserve  them.  They  are  raking  it  and  protecting  it  from  fire, 
and  taking  care  of  it  with  a  view  of  holding  it 

Mr.  Longworth.  They  are  eventually  going  to  cut  it,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  Eventually,  yes. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Then  how  is  that  conserving  the  forests?  They 
will  hold  it  a  year  or  two,  and  the  men  whom  you  entitle  the  "  strong 
men,"  the  owner  holding  the  largest  amounts,  are  going  to  sell  their 
timber  at  higher  prices  than  they  are  getting  now  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  of  a  year  or  two ;  I  think 
it  is  a  question  of  a  good  long  period. 
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Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  How  long? 

Mr.  Tift.  Oh,  well,  I  think  that  that  would  be  governed  largely  by 
conditions. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  They  are  not  holding  it  for  patriotic  purposes, 
are  they? 

Mr.  Tift.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Longworth.  But  to  make  money  on  it?  ^ 

Mr.  Tift.  I  do  not  think  the  average  citizen  is  doing  business  on  a 
patriotic  basis. 

Mr.  Longworth.  But  your  proposition  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
the  high  price  of  stumpage  is  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of  con- 
serving forests? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Longworth.  And  I  do  not  understand  that.  You  say  that  it  is 
a  question  of  time.  How  long  a  time?  Is  it  not  simply  the  time 
when  they  are  going  to  get  the  prices  they  are  holding  it  ror  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  may  be,  to  soine  extent.  For  instance,  you  take 
this  (juestion  of  utilizing  everything  in  a  tree.  That  will  prolong 
the  life  of  every  sawmill  operation,  and  as  stumpage  values  increase 
steadily,  and  lumber  values  increase,  the  same  rule  would  apply  in 
timber  that  would  apply  in  any  other  investment;  they  are  going  to 
conserve  and  take  care  of  it  For  instance,  you  take  the  average  saw- 
mill man  after  his  timber  has  been  boxed  for  turpentine ;  he  will  not 
even  go  into  the  woods  to  rake  it  and  protect  it  from  fire.  He  figures 
that  it  will  cost  him  more  to  do  it  than  the  loss  he  would  suffer  from 
the  trees  burning.  All  those  factors  go  into  the  question  of  forest 
conservation  and  preservation. 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  lay  it  down  absolutely  that  the  lowering  or 
the  taking  off  of  the  duty  on  lumber  would  have  no  effect  whatever 
on  the  forest  conservation  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  it  would  hinder  it. 

Mr.  Longworth.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  raising  the  tariff  on 
lumber  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  I  think  that  the  tariff  is  pretty  near  on  proper 
lines  now,  sir. 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  do? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  state  that  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on 
lumber  would  tend  to  destroy  the  forests  at  a  greater  rate  than  now  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Will  you  kindly  explain  that? 

Mr.  Tift.  Our  mill  operations  could  not  go  on;  the  large  invest- 
ments in  timber,  in  timber  leases 

IVIr.  Longworth.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  it  could  not  be  so  profit- 
able to  cut  lumber  as  now  if  the  tariff  was  taken  off ;  is  that  it  I 

Mr.  Tift.  It  would  probably  destroy  the  profit  on  our  lumber  up 
to  certain  grades. 

Mr.  Longworth.  If  it  was  less  profitable,  why  would  you  cut  more? 

Mr.  Tift.  Sinfply  we  would  go  into  the  woods  and  we  would  cut 
the  timber  that  we  nad  profit  in,  that  portion  of  the  tree  that  we  had 
profit  in,  leaving  the  balance  in  the  woods  or  put  them  in  the  slab 
pits.  It  would  set  us  back  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years.  For  in- 
stance, when  I  went  to  commence  sawmilling  we  got  from  2,000  to 
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2,500  feet  to  the  acre  of  timber.  That  was  thirty-six  years  ago. 
That  has  ^adually  advanced  until,  as  we  are  cutting  lumber  to-day, 
and  utilizing  larger  portions  of  every  tree  we  cut,  and  cutting  in- 
ferior trees,  that  same  acreage  will  cut  10,000  feet  to  the  acre  imder 
our  method  of  logging  to-day.  Now,  if  our  markets  go  off  as  they 
have  this  year,  then  we  are  simply  getting  out  our  high-grade  lumber 
and  putting  the  balance  in  the  slab  pits  or  leaving  it  in  the  woods; 
cutting  theoutts  of  the  trees,  the  best  timber,  and  leaving  the  balance 
to  go  to  waste.  That  is  where  it  would  affect  the  conservation  of  the 
forests  very  seriously. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  1  wanted  to  be  perfectly  certain  as  to  your  propo- 
sition. You  lay  it  down  as  a  proposition,  that  the  taking  off  of  the 
tariff  on  lumber  would  tend  to  destroy  the  forests  of  this  country  at 
a  more  rapid  rate  than  they  are  being  destroyed  now. 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir.  That  would  be  the  effect  in  our  section  of 
Georgia  and  Florida.  Now,  that  might  not  be  true  of  the  entire  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  But  I  am  asking  you  about  this  country. 

Mr.  Tift.  I  can  only  answer  for  the  sections  that  I  am  familiar 
with,  and  as  to  the  other  sections  it  would  only  be  an  opinion. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  I  was  not  asking  you  about  Georgia,  but  was 
asking  you  about  the  forests  of  this  country.  What  do  you  say 
about  that? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  that  that  principle  would  hold  generally,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  do? 

Mr.  Tirr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  state  that  as  your  opinion  as  an  expert  on 
lumber? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  am  speaking  as  to  the  manufacturing  proposition. 
Where  there  are  large  areas  of  timber  held  by  speculators,  that  might 
be  a  different  proposition.  I  am  speaking  from  the  manufacturing 
standpoint. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  In  Georgia? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  I  think  the  same  principle  would  apply  generally. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Then,  you  don't  think  that  the  talnng  off  of  the 
tariff  on  lumber  would  tend  to  more  rapidly  decrease  the  forests? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  just  said  that  you  did,  and  I  will  ask  the 
reporter  to  read  my  question,  so  that  you  may  hear  it  again. 

(The  reporter  reads  the  following  question  and  answer:  "Mr. 
Longworth.  You  state  that  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  lumber 
would  tend  to  destroy  the  forests  at  a  greater  rate  than  now? — Mr. 
Tift.  Yes,  sir.") 

Will  you  now  kindly  explain  exactly  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  you  misunderstood  me. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Then,  do  you  desire  to  qualify  that  statement  that 
you  made? 

Mr.  Tift.  No;  I  believe  I  will  stand  by  that  now. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  As  a  proposition  affecting  the  forests  of  this 
country? 

Mr.  Tirr.  Yes,  sir;  and  for  the  reason  that  I  stated. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Anything  that  would  tend  to  reduce  the  price  of 
low  grade  or  bring  in  greater  competition  to  lessen  the  sales  of  low- 
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{jrade  lumber  would  have  a  tendency  to  compel  you  to  leave  that 
umber  in  the  woods,  because  there  would  be  no  profit  in  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  And  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  instead 
of  conserving  the  forests? 

Mr.  Tirr.   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  high  price  of  lumber 
in  this  country,  and  the  duty  of  $2  a  thousand  upon  rough  lumber 
being  responsible  for  it.  Has  the  price  of  rou^h  lumber  in  the  mar- 
ket in  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  or  during  the  life  of  the  Dingley 
law,  advanced  any  more  in  price  than  the  average  agricultural 
product? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  it  has  not.  And  I  want  to  say  right  there  that 
in  1872  the  price  of  3  by  9  South  American  deals  in  Brunswick,  (ja.» 
was  $16  a  tnousand  on  the  cars.  That  same  lumber  has  been  sold 
this  year  for  less  than  $16,  and  the  market  report  to-day  on  that 
class  of  lumber  quotes  it  as  $16. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  was  the  price  of  the  product  of  a  log  in  your 
mill  in  1896,  under  free  trade,  when  there  was  no  duty  on  lumber? 
What  did  you  get  for  the  average  product  of  the  log  then,  when  it 
was  extremely  low  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  would  have  to  quote  from  memory,  and  I  would  not 
like  to  do  that,  because  it  might  be  wrong. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY*  Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  half  what  you  are 
getting  for  it  now,  or  more,  or  less? 

Mr.  Tift.  It  has  varied  a  great  deal.  The  difference  in  the  mar- 
ket then  and  now  is  because  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  been  mar- 
keting more  and  more  of  the  trees — sap  lumber  and  kiln-dried  lum- 
ber, and  that  class  of  stuff — which  we  did  not  make  years  ago ;  and 
there  are  certain  classes  of  lumber,  ordinary  dimension,  in  which 
there  has  not  been  a  very  large  variation  of  price  in  twentv  years. 
For  instance,  in  the  fall  of  1904 — I  am  speaking  now  of  the  ordi- 
nary dimension  shipped  through  the  ports,  8,  9,  or  10  inch  lumber — 
it  was  as  low  as  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  About  what  price  did  you  get  for  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  Dimension  lumber  was  sold  in  the  fall  of  1904  f.  o.  b. 
port  of  Jacksonville — ^there  was  a  cargo  sold  at  $10  a  thousand. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  do  you  sell  for  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  The  same  lumber  to-day  is  worth  about  $14. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  From  $10  up  to  $14.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  average 
agricultural  product  has  doubled  in  price  in  that  time? 

Mr.  Tift,   i  es,  sir ;  I  think  it  is  true. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  that  there  is  more  protection  to  the  agricul- 
tural products  than  lumber? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Here  is  a  proposition  that  Mr.  Fordney  has 
overlooked  in  his  effort  to  show  that  nigher  lumber  conserves  forests, 
and  that  is  when  lumber  is  high  the  consumer  is  more  frugal  in  its 
use.    Is  not  that  the  case? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  He  paints  his  bams  and  buildings,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving^  them,  more  carefully;  perhaps  taKes  the  roof  in 
out  of  the  rain  when  the  storm  comes? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes;  and  he  uses  other  material. 
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Mr.  Crumfacksr.  As  substitutes? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes;  uses  other  material  to  some  extent — ^brick  and 
cement. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  prompts  a  more  frugal  use  by  the  consumer 
when  it  is  high  than  when  it  is  low. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  Then,  if  we  were  engaged  in  revising  the  tariff 
on  lumber  solely  with  the  idea  of  conserving  the  forests,  would  you 
advocate  a  siibstantial  increase  in  the  duty,  therefore  raising  the 
price  of  lumber  and  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  forests? 

Mr.  Tut.  No,  sir  •  I  do  not  quite  take  that  position. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  Why  not?  A  moment  ago  you  followed  out  that 
theory.  You  say  that  the  higher  the  price  of  lumber  the  less  the 
destruction  of  the  forests.  You  say  that  the  price  of  lumber  depends 
upon  the  tariff,  and  therefore  if  we  raise  the  tariff  it  will  raise  the 
price  of  lumber  and  prevent  tl^e  cutting  of  the  forests? 

Mr.  Tift.  No  ;  I  think  there  is  a  limitation  there. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Where  does  it  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  To  the  point  of  giving  us  a  market  so  that  we  may 
utilize  our  whole  tree.    That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  get. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  want  to  get  the  price  of  lumber  higher,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  We  do  not  ask  for  a  tariff  that  would  give  us  a  great 
big  margin  on  low-grade  lumber,  but  we  are  trying  to  bring  about  a 
condition  that  will  do  away  with  the  waste.  Speaking  upon  the 
question  of  forest  conservation,  and  of  course  speaking  upon  the 
question  of  profit,  we  are  trying  to  get  the  market  so  that  when  we 
cut  a  tree  and  take  it  to  the  mill  we  can  get  all  there  is  in  the  tree ; 
80  that  we  can  break  even  on  the  low-grade  stock. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Has  the  tariff  any  effect  on  the  price  of  that  tree? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  If  it  was  reduced,  it  would  lower  the  price  of 
tlie  tree,  would  it? 

Mr.  TiPT.  It  would  if  it  destroyed  our  markets. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  am  talking  about  the  price  of  the  tree,  and 
surely  you  can  answer  that  question.  Has  the  tariff  any.  effect  on 
the  price  of  the  tree  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  We  think  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  If  you  lowered  it,  would  it  lower  the  price  of  the 
tree? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  that  would  be  the  effect.^ 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  If  you  raised  it,  would  it  raise  the  price  of  the 
tree? 

Mr.  Tift.  It  would  seem  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Then,  the  higher  you  raise  it  the  higher  it  would 
raise  the  price  of  the  tree? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Well,  then,  the  higher  the  price  of  lumber  the  less 
tendency  there  would  be  to  destroy  the  forests? 

Mr.  TTiFT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Then,  if  we  raised  the  tariff  it  would  be  a  move 
in  the  direction  of  conserving  the  forests? 

Mr.  Tift.  Taking  it  from  that  view  point ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Longworth.  That  is  your  opinion  as  an  expert,  is  it  ? 
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Mr.  Tift.  Well,  I  think  there  might  be  other  oonsiderations  that 
would  come  in  there. 

Mr.  Ix)NGW0RTH.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Tift.  That  would  be  one  factor. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  by  taking  the  duty  off  it 
would  reduce  the  price  of  the  tree.  If  you  were  a  manufacturer  and 
owned  the  tree,  it  would  aflfect  the  price  of  a  tree  if  you  could  not 
market  the  low  grade  in  it  and  must  leave  that  in  the  woods? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Are  you  selling  low  grades  to-day  below  cost! 

Mr.  Tift.  Largely ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  OnrMi»ACKER.  That  is  a  slightly  leading  question. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  that  is  what  I  want,  and  I  think  I  know  about 
as  much  about  the  business  as  that  gentleman  does. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  ke^ep  the  duty  on  lumber  so  as  to 
sell  the  low  grade  below  cost? 

Mr.  Tift.  We  want  to  get  a  little  margin. 

The  Chairman.  Sell  below  cost  and  therefore  keep  the  duty  on. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  selling  low  grade  below  cost  now,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  Tift.  Some  of  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  know  we  are,  and  we  are  in  the  business.  Low 
grades  are  selling  below  what  it  costs  to  produce  them,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  stumpage. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  get  a  large  price  on  the  upper  grades! 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  I  do  not  believe  we  do,  any  more  than  the  aver- 
age lumberman,  but  the  whole  gist  of  this  is  that  your  product  is 
not  protected  in  proportion  to  the  ad  valorem  value  of  the  otlier 
products  of  the  country;  is  not  that  right,  Mr.  Tift! 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  true. 


EON.  E.  B.  yBEELAND,  H.  C,  FILES  BESOLVTIOH  OF  THE  TAXES- 
TOWN  (H.  T.)  XANTTFACTUBEBS'  ASSOCIATION  RELATIVE  TO 
BEMOYAL  OF  DVTT  FBOM  LTTMBEB. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  December  7, 1908. 

Hon.  E.  B.  Vreeland,  Salamanca^  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir  :  At  our  annual  meeting  held  December  1  the  following 

resolution  was  adopted  (introduced  oy  Cyrus  E.  Jones)  : 

Resolved,  That  our  Congressman,  Hon.  B.  B.  Yreeland,  be  requested  to  use 
his  influence  to  remoye  the  present  duty  on  lumber. 

Representing,  as  we  do,  a  large  element  of  furniture  manufacturers^  we  beg 
to  point  out  that  no  large  fortune  has  ever  been  acquired  in  this  line  of  mann- 
facturing;  on  the  contrary,  the  profits  In  this  trade  are  admittedly  small. 
Neither  at  the  present  time,  nor  in  the  past,  have  furniture  manufacturers  at- 
tempted by  trust  or  combination  methods  to  fix  or  regulate  prices  on  furniture 
products.  The  forests  of  this  country  are  being  rapidly  depleted  and  the  lum- 
ber is  month  by  month  coming  into  stronger  hands.  All  of  which  facts  are  mat- 
ters of  common  knowledge,  and  we  submit  that  Congress  can  hardly  refuse  to 
give  us  such  lumber  as  we  import  free  of  duty. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Manufacturers'  Association, 

OF  Jamestown,  N.  Y, 
R.  J.  Bootey,  Secretary. 
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SEHIINGS,  WHITNEYS  &  BABNES  LTTMBEB  COMPANY,  OODENS- 
BTJBG,  N.  Y.,  BECOMMENDS  FBEE  LTJHBEB,  AND  STJOOESTS 
NEW  LTTMBEB  SCHEDULE. 

Ogdensburo,  N.  Y.,  December  11, 1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Commiittee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  address  you  on  the  subject  of  duties  on  lumber. 

We  (Skillings,  Whitneys  &  Barnes  Lumber  Company)  have  been 
lumber  merchants  since  1856.  During  these  years  we  have  maintained 
large  distributing  yards  at  Ogdensburg,  North  Tonawanda,  and  Bur- 
lington. To-day  our  business  is  all  concentrated  at  Ogdensburg, 
where  we  have  invested  over  $500,000  in  yards,  planing*  mills,  and 
box  shop. 

We  pay  out  yearly  in  wages  over  $350,000. 

We  buy  lumber  in  Michigan  and  Canada,  wherever  it  is  the  cheap- 
est, bring  it  to  Ogdensburff,  where  it  is  manufactured  or  dressed  m 
our  planing  mills  for  local  and  export  trade;  and,  besides,  we  use 
annually  about  15,000,000  feet  of  lumber  in  our  box  shop. 

We  are  merchants,  and  do  not  own  any  timber  limits  either  in 
Michigan  or  Canada. 

We  wish  to  divide  our  argument,  as  it  were,  on  this  subject  into 
two  sections: 

First.  Relative  to  the  duty  of  $2  per  thousand  feet  on  rough  lum- 
ber: We  believe  this  duty  should  be  abolished,  because  throughout 
the  States  we  do  business  in,  namely,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  the  New  England  States,  white-pine  lumber  is  almost 
extinct.  To-day  it  is  imperative  to  buy  a  large  portion  of  the  white- 
pine  lumber  in  Canada  to  supply  the  trade  m  these  States,  and  be- 
cause this  is  the  condition,  why  pay  duties  of  $2  per  thousand  feet  on 
an  article  the  people  must.bujr  in  Canada? 

The  removal  of  the  duties,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
people  at  large  through  these  States.  The  only  reason  for  a  duty 
on  rough  lumoer,  in  our  opinion,  is  to  furnish  revenue. 

Second.  Relative  to  the  duty  on  manufactured  lumber:  There  is 
to-day  an  additional  duty  on  lumber  when  it  is  planed  or  manufac- 
tured in  Canada  and  brought  into  the  United  States.  We  recom- 
mend the  following  duties  on  planed  or  manufactured  lumber:  When 
lumber  ojf  any  sort  is  planed  or  finished,  in  addition  to  the  rates  fixed 
by  the  Government  on  rough  lumber,  there  shall  be  levied  and  paid, 
VIZ,  for  each  side  so  planed  or  finished,  50  cents  per  thousand  feet 
board  measure;  if  planed  on  one  side  and  tongued  and  grooved,  $1 
per  thousand  jfeet  board  measure;  if  planed  on  two  sides  and  tongued 
and  CTOoved,  $1.50  per  thousand  feet  board  measure. 

If  lumber  is  jointed  on  one  or  two  edges  of  a  board,  the  duty  shall 
be  assessed  the  same  as  if  touted  and  grooved.  (And  in  estimating 
board  measure  under  this  schedule  no  deduction  shall  be  made  on 
board  measure  on  account  of  planing,  tonmiing,  and  grooving.) 

When  lumber  is  worked  into  clapboards,  novelty  sidings,  or  into 
moldings,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Pickets,  palings,  and  staves  of  wood  of  all  kinds,  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 
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Casks,  barrels,  and  hogsheads  (empty),  sugar  boxes,  shooks,  and 
packing  boxes  (empty),  and  packing-box  shooks  of  wood,  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  foregoing  duties  are  recommended  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons  : 

First.  If  this  protection  is  not  afforded,  the  planing  mills  on  the 
border  between  tne  United  States  and  Canada  will  be  badly  handi- 
capped and  gradually  their  business  will  be  driven  to  the  lumber 
sections  of  Canada,  like  Ottawa,  Midland,  Arnprior,  etc.  Why  bring 
limiber  from  the  lumber  centers  of  Canada  into  Ogdensburg,  Bur- 
lington, or  Tonawanda,  pay  labor  to  have  it  sorted  into  grades,  then 
{)ass  it  through  planing  mills  here,  if  the  duties  on  manufactured 
umber  are  abolished  and  this  planing  work  can  be  done  direct  at 
Ottawa,  Midland,  etc.  ? 

Second.  £emoval  of  the  duties  on  box  sliooks  will,  in  our  opinion, 
close  60  per  cent  of  the  box  shops  within  two  years  and  drive  this 
business  entirely  into  Canada,  throwing  out  of  employment  thousands 
of  American  workmen. 

You  ask  why?  If  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  lumber  is  allowed 
to  make  box  shooks  near  a  sawmill  he  can  use  up  waste  material  that 
will  not  pay  freight.  Besides  thisj  he  saves  the  "  actual  waste  "  that 
we  and  all  other  box  shops  make  in  the  manufacture  of  shooks,  say 
15  per  cent.  His  labor  is  cheaper.  To-day  labor  is  paid  in  Canada 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  day,  and  we  pay  here  $1.90  to  $2  t>er  day.  If  the 
tariff  is  once  removed  the  shook  business  now  carriea  on  at  Burling- 
ton, Rouses  Point,  Ogdensburg,  Oswego,  and  Tonawanda  would  be 
destroyed. 

Third.  We  urge  the  retention  of  duties  on  dressed  lumber  and  on 
box  shooks  to  protect  American  labor  and  to  retain  in  the  United 
States  the  business  that  American  workmen  have  built  up. 

If  the  present  duties  are  reduced  in  any  way  the  trade  advanta^^e 
will  go  to  the  Canadian.  Already  there  has  been  built  in  Ottawa,  by 
W.  (J.  Edwards  &  Co.,  the  largest  and  best-equipped  planing  mill  in 
the  world  at  a  cost  of  over  $500,000.  If  this  large  concern  is  once  given 
a  free  entrance  into  the  United  States  with  planed  lumber,  what  will 
prevent  it  and  others  from  taking  trade  from  us  and  other  American 
concerns?  W.  C.  Edwards  &  Co.  are  not  the  only  people  in  Canada 
who  will  erect  planing  mills  if  the  duties  on  manufactured  lumber  are 
reduced  in  any  way.  In  our  opinion  planing  mills  and  box  shops  will 
grow  like  mushrooms  in  the  night,  and  this  business,  which  for  fifty- 
three  years  has  been  maintained  here,  giving  employment  to  hundreds 
of  men,  will  be  seriously  handicapped. 

If  that  condition  occurs,  we  will  have  to  face  this  dilemma: 

First,  either  reduce  our  business  to  much  smaller  proportions,  or, 
second,  remove  one  of  our  large  planing  mills  immediately  to 
one  of  the  lumber  centers  of  Canada,  so  we  can  compete  successfully 
with  our  Canadian  competitors. 

In  conclusion,  we  urge  your  honorable  body  to  maintain  duties  on 
planed  lumber  in  the  interest  of  American  industries  and  American 
workmen. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours,  respectfully, 

Sktllings,  Whitneys  &  Barnes  Lumber  Co., 
Thomas  F.  Strong, 

General  Manager. 
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HON.  D.  S.  ALEXANDEB,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEB  OF  H.  L.  WHITE» 
NOBTH  TONAWANBA,  N.  Y.,  BELATIVE  TO  LXTHBEB. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  16y  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
My  Dear  Mr.  Payne:  I  beg  to  inclose  for  such  consideration  as 
may  be  proper  letter  from  Mr.  H.  L.  "VMiite,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y., 
giving  his  reasons  for  opposing  reduction  of  the  duty  on  rough  and 
aressed  lumber. 

Cordially,  yours,  D.  S.  Alexander. 

North  Tonawanda,  December  H^  1908. 
Hon.  D.  S.  Alexander,  M.  C, 

Hotise  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  If  not  too  late  and  your  opinions  are  in  line  with  those 
expressed  in  this  letter  regarding  the  import  duty  on  lumber  from 
Canada,  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  use  your  influence  in  our 
behalf  in  accordance  with  our  ideas  as  nere  expressed : 

We  are  sure  to  reduce  the  duty  on  what  is  classed  as  "dressed 
lumber"  coming  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  would  be  a 
calamity  to  all  box  factories,  planing  mills,  and  other  woodworking 
establishments  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  so  along  the  border 
and  territory  adjacent  thereto,  covering  a  very  large  part  of  the 
manufacturing  territory  of  the  United  States,  as  it  would  take  these 
manufacturing  institutions  to  the  source  of  supply  of  raw  material 
and  necessitate  proprietors  of  woodworking  plants  to  remove  their 
factories  from  this  country  to  Canada,  therebv  taking  American 
capital  into  Canada  and  the  work  away  from  American  labor;  the 
reason  for  this  being  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  proprietors  of 
woodworking  institutions  in  this  country  to  bring  the  raw  material 
(which  would  be  in  the  shape  of  rough  lumber  sawn  from  logs)  into 
this  country,  manufacture  it  here,  and  compete  with  plants  which 
are  already  and  would  be  established  in  Canada,  on  account  of  plants 
located  in  Canada  being  able  to  ship  cheaper  the  finished  product 
from  point  of  manufacture  than  could  be  done  by  bringing  the  raw 
material  to  this  country,  manufacturing  it  here,  and  reshipping. 

Through  freight  rates  from  Canada  are  a  good  deal  lower  than 
the  combination  of  two  freight  rates — one  from  Canada  to  this  coun- 
try and  one  from  point  of  manufacture  in  this  country  to  point  of 
sale — but  I  think  more  important  even  than  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
large  owners  of  timber  in  Canada  are  trying  to  reach  the  American 
market  for  the  finished  product  direct,  which  would  cut  out  the 
possibility  of  middlemen  in  this  country,  owners  of  lumber  yards, 
planing  mills,  furniture  factories,  and  all  woodworking  institutions 
of  that  kind  buying  the  raw  material  from  Canadian  manufacturers, 
bringing  it  here  and  manufacturing  it  on  this  side,  and  would  take 
away  from  that  branch  of  labor  their  work  and  wages,  and  take 
American  capital  to  Canada. 

As  to  the  duty  on  rough  lumber,  we  think  it  is  immaterial  to  users 
of  lumber  in  this  country  whether  or  not  the  duty  is  left  on  or  taken 
off.  We  think  it  would  be  a  question  between  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturer of  lumber  and  the  United  States  Government;  it  is  simply 
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a  auestion  of  who  ^ts  the  amount  of  the  duty.  If  it  is  taken  off  or 
reauoed,  the  Canaoian  manufacturer  will  at  once  advance  his  prices 
to  that  extent;  if  it  is  kept  on,  the  United  States  Government  will 
rat  the  amount  of  the  duty;  but  in  either  event  the  users  of  lumber  in 
mis  country  will  not  in  any  way  be  affected.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  a  big  benefit  to  holders  of  Canadian  timber  to  have  the  duty  on 
roujgh  lumber  removed,  as  it  would  at  once  increase  the  value  of 
their  holdings  to  that  extent. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Whttb,  Frost  &  Whteb, 

By  H.  L.  White. 


THEODOBE  H.  EITAFPEH,  HINHEAPOUS,  UDTN.,  FILES  SECOHS 
SUPPLEMENTAL  BEIEP  ON  FBEE  LTTHBEB. 

Deoembeb  23,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  ofliepresentaiives,  Wa^hingtony  D,  C. 

Dear  Sm:  We  observe  that  on  the  19th  of  December  a  Georria 
lumberman  appeared  before  your  committee  to  protest  against  the 
repeal  of  the  lumber  tariff  on  the  ground  that  the  southern  ydlow- 
pine  manufacturers  could  not  compete  with  Canadian  manufacturers 
m  the  New  York  market  in  the  event  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty. 

We  would  therefore  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
correspondence  and  have  it  incorporated  in  the  record  of  testimony 
being  made  up  by  your  committee. 

The  Senator  Edwards  who  figures  in  this  correspondence  is  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  and  a  leading  lumber  manu- 
facturer of  Ontario.  He  was  the  official  representative  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  at  the  recent  conference  of  the  conservation  commission 
and  the  governors  of  the  States  and  Territories. 

This  correspondence  conclusively  shows  that  while  the  southern 
manufacturers  are  complaining  that  they  could  not  compete  with  the 
Canadian  manufacturers  in  the  New  York  market  in  the  event  of  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  they  have  been  giving  the  Canadian  lumbermen 
rumous  competition  in  Ontario  this  very  year.  Senator  Eklwards 
assures  us  orally  that  he  is  confident  that  North  Carolina  pine  has  been 
sold  in  Ontario  this  season  at  lower  prices  than  it  was  offered  in  New 
York. 

In  addition  to  this  correspondence  we  would  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  whicn  is  now  building 
a  transcontinental  railway  across  Canada,  recently  purchased  an 
immense  amount  of  timber  required  for  its  construction  work  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  from  United  States  coast  mills,  the  American  lum- 
bermen making  tenders  lower  than  the  British  Columbia  manufac- 
turers can  make  them  for  delivery  in  their  own  provinces. 

Recently  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  in  the  market  for  a 
large  quantity  of  lumber  and  timber  for  its  western  lines  and  received 
bids  on  southern  pine  so  much  lower  than  those  offered  by  the  British 
Columbia  mill  men  that  the  company  notified  the  latter  that  they 
would  be  compelled  to  buy  their  supplies  in  the  United  States  unleas 
the  British  Columbia  manufacturers  would  make  equally  good  prices. 
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We  state  these  facts  as  a  matt^  of  common  knowledge  and  report, 
but,  if  desired,  believe  that  the  particulars  can  be  authoritatively 
obtained. 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 

National  Forest  Coxsebvation  League,, 
Per  Theo.  M.  Knafpen,  Secretary. 


ExHisrr  A. 

RooKLAND,  Ontario,  December  tt,  1908. 
Theodore  M.  Kkappen^ 

MinneapoliSj  Minn.: 
You  are  at  liberty  to  use  m^r  letter,  also  the  copy  of  the  telegram  to 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  letter  in  witness  on  pulp  question,  in  any  way 
you  desire.  Take  no  stock  in  childish  statement  that  Canadian 
government  will  impose  export  duty  on  forest  products  if  American 
Qovemment  removes  import  duties.  Such  too  absiurd  for  considera- 
tion.   It  is  ridiculous. 

Wm.  C.  Edwards. 

Exhibit  B. 

Rockland,  Ontario,  Canada,  December  17, 1908. 
Mr.  Theodore  M.  Knappen, 

90S-906  Neu)  York  Life  Building, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Dear  Mr.  Knappen:  Recalling  the  promise  I  made  you  at  Wash* 
ington  a  few  dajrs  ago,  I  herewith  inclose  copy  of  the  tele^am  I  sent 
Sir  Wilhid  Laurier  on  Jime  1,  after  a  large  deputation  of  lumbermen 
had  called  upon  him  and  our  minister  of  finance,  begging  for  the  im^ 
position  of  a  duty  on  southern  pine  coming  from  the  United  States^ 
which  was  then  and  for  the  most  of  the  time  since  deluging  our 
Canadian  markets,  produced  and  sold  so  cheaply  that  it  has  been 
impossible  for  us  to  compete.  Hard  of  course  tor  the  moment  on  us 
lumber  producers,  but  a  great  benefit  to  the  buyers  and  users  oJT 
lumber. 

The  eround  I  take  is  that  we  will  win  in  the  end.  If  you  Americans 
are  foolish  enough  to  exhaust  your  forests,  not  only  to  supply  your 
own  wants  but  ours  also,  our  timber  will  grow  and  become  more  valu- 
albe  in  the  meantime,  which  will  result  in  great  ultimate  profit  to  us. 
I  am  taking  the  hberty  of  sending  you  a  paper  also,  which  bas  a 
letter  in  it  I  hiuTiedly  wrote  something  over  a  year  ago  on  the  pulp 
question. 

With  kindly  remembrances  of  our  meeting  at  Washington,  I  am, 
YourS;  sincerelyi 

Wm.  C.  Edwards^ 
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Rockland,  Ontario,  June  J?7,  1908. 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Wilfeid  Laurier, 

OttavKL,  Ontario: 
Most  sincerely  and  earnestly  hope  you  will  pay  no  regard  to  unjus- 
tified demand  made  upon  you  for  a  duty  on  southern  pine  coming 
from  United  States.  The  demand  arises  in  consequence  of  a  tem- 
porary stagnation  in  our  business,  which  will  soon  pass  away.  The 
miposition  of  the  duty  would  be  most  trifling,  in  so  far  as  mitigation 
of  the  present  dullness  in  Canadian  trade  is  concerned,  and  would 
be  most  unpopular,  excepting  with  a  few  avaricious  lumber  manufac- 
turers. I  sincerely  beg  you  to  allow  one  Canadian  industry  to  exist 
without  placing  it  in  the  dishonorable  and  despicable  position  of  rob- 
bing the  consumers  of  its  product  for  its  benefit. 

Wm.  C.  Edwards. 


ExHiBrr  C. 

ORIENTALS   IN  BRmSH  COLUMBIA   SAWlflLLS. 

Nelson,  BRmsH  Columbia,  December  17, 1908. 
Mr.  Theodore  M.  Knappen, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  with  reference  to  the  numb^ 
of  Orientals  employed  in  the  mountain  mills,  I  have  pleasure  in 
giving  you  the  following  information: 

In  the  mountain  district  of  British  Columbia  we  have  65  sawmills, 
wtth  a  ten-hour  capacity  of  3,300,000  feet,  which  is  60  per  cent  of 
the  entire  producing  capacity  of  the  mills  of  the  Province.  When 
fn  full  operation  these  nulls  employ  in  the  aggregate  about  4,000  men, 
including  those  at  the  sawmills,  planing  milL,  and  yard  work.  From 
my  personal  knowledge  I  can  state  that  less  than  400  Orientals  were 
epiployed  this  season  by  the  mills  in  the  interior.  The  above  does 
Qot  include  any  men  employed  in  bush  work,  and  I  estimate  that 
when  the  camps  are  in  fiul  operation  taking  out  logs  for  the  supply 
of  all  our  plants  that  over  6,000  additional  men  would  be  employed 
in  bush  work.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  in  good  times  the  mmber 
industry  of  our  district  employs  in  both  mills  and  camps  in  the 
busy  season  8,000  men.  Thus  the  percentage  of  oriental  labor  is 
in  good  times  only  5  per  cent.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  oriental 
labor  is  not  used  in  woods  work,  with  the  exception  possibly  of  an 
occasional  Chinese  cook. 

^  With  regard  to  your  question  as  to  the  relative  wages  paid  in  this 
district  as  compared  to  those  in  effect  in  the  interior  districts  of 
Washington.  Idaho,  and  Montana,  would  say  that  it  is  generally 
understood  here  that  our  schedule  is  higher  in  the  average  than  in 
the  country  to  the  south. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  in  British  Columbia  public  sentiment 
is  strongly  against  oriental  labor  of  any  kind,  and  for  your  informa- 
tion I  would  say  that  the  Dominion  government  is  making  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  prevent  any  more  Hindoos  coming  into  the  country 
and  is  endeavoring  to  effect  an  arrangement  whereby  those  now  in 
our  Provinces  should  be  sent  out  to  the  Honduras.    With  reference 
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to  Chinese  immigration,  would  say  that  there  has  been  in  force  for 
some  time  a  head  tax  of  $500  on  every  Chinaman  coming  into  the 
country,  and  this  is  practically  prohibitive,  as  the  returns  for  the 
past  few  years  demonstrate.  Last  year  an  arrangement,  known  as 
the  "Lemieux  treaty,"  was  effected  with  the  Japanese  Government, 
which  provides  that  not  more  than  400  Japanese  coolies  shall  be 
allowea  to  leave  their  native  country  for  Canada  in  any  one  year. 
It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  number  of  Orientals  employed  by  the 
interior  mills  will  therefore  be  increased  in  the  future.  In  fact,  indi- 
cations are  that  a  lesser  number  will  be  available  for  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  district. 

In  reply  to  your  query  with  regard  to  the  relative  cost  of  producing 
lumber  in  the  mountain  district  of  British  Columbia  as  compared  with 
the  interior  of  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  I  beg  to  say  that, 
in  my  opinion,  our  cost  is  considerably  higher  exclusive  of  the  value 
of  the  standing  timber.  In  the  main,  stumpage  in  the  interior  of 
British  Columbia  is  still  cheaper  than  in  the  districts  named  to  the 
south  of  us.  The  nature  of  the  country  in  this  district  is  much 
rougher  than  in  the  States  referred  to  and  is  conducive  to  more  expen- 
sive logging  costs. 

Very  truly,  yours,  W.  A.  Anstie, 

Secretary. 


THEODOEE  M.  ENAPPEN,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  SUBMITS  STATE- 
MENT  BELATIVE  TO  INCBEASE  IN  LTJMBEB  PBICES. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  December  £1, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WdsMngton,  D.  0. 
Gentlemen:  Some  of  the  lumbermen  who  appeared  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  interest  of  retention  of  the  present 
tariff  on  lumber  made  light  of  the  impending  exhaustion  of  our  forests 
and  the  consequent  manifest  necessity  of  drawing  freely  on  the  forest 
products  of  other  nations  while  instituting  measures  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  domestic  forests.  In  view  of  that  attitude  the  following 
reproduction  of  an  editorial  article  published  in  the  American  Lum- 
berman (leading  lumber  trade  publication)  September  last  will  be 
foimd  interesting  and  instructive,  especially  as  this  publication  is  now 
vigorously  contending  for  the  retention  of  the  lumber  duties.  It  wiU 
be  observed  that  the  Lumberman  attributes  the  high  price  of  lumber 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  getting  scarce: 

As  any  commodity  in  common  use  and  needed  by  the  community  becomes  scarce^ 
the  pressure  of  competition  is  felt  and  prices  advance. 

liu  the  American  people  are  asked  to  continue  to  tax  themselves  by  the  way  of  tariff  on 
imports  for  the  henejtt  oj  an  industry  whose  supply  of  raw  material  is  getting  scarcer  and 
scarcer  and  will  inevitably  contimie  to  do  so. 

WHITE-FINE  PRICES  SIXTEEN  TEARS  AGO  AND  NOW. 

An  interesting  comparison  as  to  white-pine  prices  is  made  possible  bv  three  price 
lists  lying  before  us.  All  are  f.  o.  b.  mill  prices  at  Marinette,  Wis.  Tne  first  Dears 
date  of  April,  1892;  the  second  of  October  1,  1907;  and  the  third  of  July  1,  1908.  The 
last  two  named  are  identical  in  form,  having  been  issued  by  the  same  concern  only 
nine  months  apart,  but  the  first  is  so  di^erent  in  its  items  that  no  complete  comparison 
is  possible. 
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For  ezBinple,  in  1892  thick  clean  and  eelects  finishing  Imnher  and  8, 10,  and  12  inch 
etocks  headed  the  list.  In  the  present  list  common  boards  take  the  lead.  In  1892 
there  were  A  selects,  B  selects,  and  G  selects  and  better,  G  select,  and  D  select.  The 
fftock  boards  of  the  old  list  are  represented  in  the  inch  finishing  lumber  of  the  new. 
In  1892  the  headings  were  wide  inch  uppers,  A  select,  B  select,  and  G  select.  In  the 
new  list  the  best  gnde  is  D  select  and  oetter,  and  there  is  a  division  according  to  the 
width  which  did  not  exist  in  the  old  days. 

Except  as  for  a  few  isolated  items,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  compare  only  fencing, 
•cpmmon  boards,  some  items  of  flooring,  and  piece  stuff.  The  table  tnuB  made  up — not 
going  into  all  the  details  of  grades  and  dimensions — ^is  as  follows: 


1802. 


1907. 


IQOB. 


1892. 


1907. 


1908. 


FKNCINO. 

^inohNo.  1 

♦tachNo.  1 

*4iichNo.  2 

HNo.3 
No.  2 
No.  3 

OOimON  BOABDS. 

«-tachNo.l 

ft-lnch  No.  2 

g4nchNo.3 

lO-lnch  No.  1 

10-Inch  No.  2 

10-inch  No.  3 

12-inch  No.  1 

12-liichNo.2 


$16.00 
12.00 
9.00 
7.00 
12.00 
9.00 


12.80 
11.00 
10.00 
12.50 
11.00 
10  00 
14.00 
12.50 


$32.00 
8000 
20.00 
19.00 
29.00 
21.50 


30.00 
28.00 
25.00 
31.50 
28.00 
25.00 
37.00 
31.00 


$31.00 
28.00 
24.00 
16.00 
27.00 
18.50 


28.00 
26.00 
22.50 
31.50 
27.00 
23.50 
37.00 
3L00 


COMMON  B0AK08— con 

l»4ziohNo.3 

rLOORINO. 

No.  1,  fancy 

Cf&ncy 

PISCB  STUFF. 

2  z  4, 12, 14,  and  16 

2  z  6, 12, 14,  and  16 

2x8,12,  14,  and  16 

2x10,12, 14,  and  16.... 
2x12, 12, 14,  and  16.... 
3x12, 12, 14,  and  16.... 
White  pine  lath 


$9.50 


16.50 
25.00 


11.50 
10.  OJ 
11.00 
10.50 
11.50 
11.50 
2.00 


$26.00 


33.00 
47.00 


23.00 
27.50 
27.50 
29.00 
3a  50 
3L80 
&00 


LSO 


32.00 
47.00 


20L5O 
25.00 
2&0D 
2&50 
2&00 
29.00 
4.00 


April,  1892,  did  not  represent  the  top  of  the  boom  which  ended  with  the  panic 
qf  1893.  Prices  continuea  to  advance  so  that  the  figures  given  above  can  be  increased 
from  |1  to  $3  a  thousand.  The  advance  continued  on  most  items  until  well  into 
1893,  though  warnings  of  that  financial  calamity  were  given  some  months  before. 
October  1,  1907,  however,  witnessed  the  top  of  the  lumber  market  prior  to  the  panic 
d  last  vear.  July  1,  1908.  prices  had  somewhat  recovered  from  tne  decline  which 
reached  its  bottom  in  April.  Still  the  difference  between  October  1  last  and  July  1, 
1908,  is  a  considerable  one.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  prices  of  the  last  year  are  likely 
to  prevail  again  within  a  year  or  two,  the  list  of  1907  should  be  contrasted  with  that 
of  1892. 

Almost  invariably  a  price  list  is  at  least  slightly  above  the  average  selling  prices, 
and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  such  is  the  case  in  the  lists  here  quoted,  but  the  compari- 
son is  nevertheless  a  fair  one. 

In  6-inch  No.  1  fencing  the  advance  was  113.3  per  cent;  in  6-inch  No.  2  it  was 
141.7  per  cent;  in  10-inch  No.  1  common  boards,  144  per  cent;  in  10-inch  No.  2  com- 
mon boards.  154.6  per  cent;  in  10-inch  No.  3  common  boards,  150  per  cent.  No.  1 
fence  flooring  during  the  fifteen  years  increased  in  value  100  per  cent  and  C  flooring 
88  per  cent. 

rrice  of  2  by  4  piece  stuff  increased  100  per  cent;  of  2  by  6, 175  per  cent;  of  8  by  8, 
4dmo8t  160  per  cent;  of  2  by  10,  166}  per  cent;  of  2  by  12,  165.2  per  cent. 

In  1892  the  price  of  l^-inch  C  selects  was  $26;  in  1907,  |49;  2-mch  0  selects  in  1892 
were  |27;  and  m  1907,  $51. 

It  is  evident  from  the  lower  ratio  of  increase  on  good  lumber  that  in  1892  that  grade 
'd  stock  had,  to  some  extent,  received  the  benefit  of  the  advance  whidi  later  was 
to  benefit  the  common  grades  also. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  this  sort  of  an  advance  which  has  aroused  the  ire  of  many  people  and 
led  to  talk  of  a  lumber  trust.  An  average  advance  of  100  per  cent  in  fifteen  years  m  a 
'Commodity  based  on  a  natural  resource  seems  enormous;  it  is  merely  Ae  expression  of 
imfiexibU  economic  influences.  As  any  commodity  in  common  ii4«  and  needed  by  the 
'Community  becomes  scarce  the  pressure  of  competition  is  felt  and  prices  advance.  But 
the  advance  itself  has  to  be  divided  among  various  factors,  all  influenced  by  this 
same  pressure  of  competition. 

White-pine  lumber  is  scarcer  simply  because  timber  is  scarcer,  and  that  scarcity 
has  led  to  competition  among  the  mills  for  its  purchase  and  use,  so  that  the  advance 
in  timber  has  been  in  greater  ratio  than  that  in  lumber. 
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In  addition,  prices  of  all  materials  and  supplies  have  advanced.  From  tlie  timbers 
and  brick  that  go  into  the  construction  of  a  mill  building  to  the  machinery  and  belt- 
ing and  every  last  appliance  and  tools  prices  are  much  higher  than  they  were  fifteen 
years  ago. 

Wages  have  shown  a  similar  advance  in  every  department  of  the  lumber  business — 
from  the  woods  to  loading  the  lumber  onto  cars.  One  exception  may  be  noted — 
the  wages  of  band-saw  filexs.  In  1892  the  band  saw,  while  in  general  use,  was  still  a 
new  tool,  and  those  who  knew  how  to  put  it  and  keep  it  in  condition  for  work  com- 
manded fancy  wages  which  later,  as  a  larger  number  oi  men  became  expert,  declined. 
Everyone,  however,  from  the  common  laborer  to  the  skilled  craftsman,  demanded 
and  received  higher  prices,  so  that  in  1907  in  many  lines  of  work  wa^es  were  double 
what  they  were  fifteen  years  before,  and  in  all,  with  the  one  exception  noted,  there 
had  been  a  substantial  increase. 

In  ijnU  of  all  the  exvlanations  that  can  be  made,  the  bald  comparison  is  a  startling  case. 
It  indicates  how  far  the  cutting  away  of  our  white-pine  resources  has  progressed,  and  is 
significant  of  thejuture  that  confronts  every  other  of  our  great  commercial  woods.  Yellow 
pme  has  already  begun  to  feel  the  influence  of  restricted  timber  supply^  and  within  a  few 
years  more  the  west  coast  woods — even  fir,  now  so  abundant — will  testify  in  their  prices  for 
stumpage  to  the  fact  that  they  wiU  be  thejast  great  resource  of  our  timber  users. 

COMMENT  ON   THB   ABOVE. 

Wages  in  the  lumber  industry  increased  about  25  per  cent  from 
1892  to  1907  (pp.  lOQ-101,  Bulletin  No.  77,  Bureau  of  Labor),  but  in 
1908  our  own  inquiry  shows  that  they  were  reduced  from  10  to  20  per 
cent.  However,  none  of  the  other  great  commodities  have  increased 
in  relative  price  as  much  in  recent  years  as  lumber.  (See  pp.  200-301 , 
Bulletin  No.  75,  Bureau  of  Labor.)  So  neither  increased  cost  of  labor 
nor  conmiodities  can  account  for  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per 
cent  in  the  wholesale  cost  of  lumber.  The  increase,  therefore^  must 
be  ascribed  chiefly  to  profits  and  increased  cost  of  stumpage — tunber. 
Licreases  in  these  items  simply  reflect  the  increasing  scarcity  of  tim- 
ber supplies — in  other  words,  the  exhaustion  of  our  forests.  Is  it, 
then,  fair  to  our  people  to  make  them  contribute  a  tax  of  $2  to  $3.50 

Ser  thousand  of  the  lumber  they  must  use  to  put  a  premium  on  the 
estruction  of  our  forests,  for  the  replacing  of  which  they  will  inevitably 
be  taxed  again? 

Theodoke  M.  Knappen, 

National  Forest  Conseevation  League. 

(Note. — Italics  are  ours. — National  Forest  Conservation  League.) 


7.  H.  GBEES,  OF  KNOZVULE,  TENN.,  ADVOCATES  BETENTION  OP 
FEESENT  DUTIES  ON  TIMBEB  AND  LUHBEB. 

Knoxvillb,  Tbnn.,  December  28^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  ifeans, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  see  that  your  committee  is  now  engaged  in  hearing  the 
various  interests  of  the  country  upon  the  question  of  a  revision  of  the 
tariff,  or  of  the  present  tariff  schedules.  I  write  you  this  letter  as  a 
native-born  Southerner  upon  the  subject  of  tariff  upon  timber  and 
lumber.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  any  change  in  tne  present  tariff 
schedules  upon  either  timber  or  upon  lumber,  and  I  give  you  my 
reasons  therefor. 
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With  all  due  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  politicians  to  the 
contrary,  I  will  say  that  the  South  needs,  should  have,  and  the  people 
want  protection  for  their  timber  and  lumber.  Excepting  cotton,  it  is 
the  largest  asset  they  have  to-day.  It  is  here  in  large  quantities. 
Along  the  railroads  some,  it  is  true,  has  been  cut  and  removed,  but  in 
the  interior  it  is  largely  virgin,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  is  enough 
here  to  supply  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  twenty  vears, 
especially  the  cheaper  grades,  such  as  pine,  and  I  might  add  oak. 
Of  these  there  is  a  very  large  quantity.  Poplar  and  walnut  are  get- 
ting more  scarce,  especially  the  latter.  I  know  of  large  quantities  of 
timber  that  can  be  Dought  on  the  stump  to-day  at  $2  per  thousand 
feet,  board  measure,  and  much  of  it  within  less  than  1  mile  of  the 
railroad.  But  even  at  this  low  price  the  sawmills,  a  majority  of 
them,  are  to-day  closed  down  on  account  of  the  low  prices  of  lumber. 
Tliey  are  unable,  they  say,  to  get  enough  out  of  it  to  pay  expenses  of 
running  their  mills.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  lum- 
ber in  any  shape  or  form,  more  than  any  other  citizen  who  has  the 
interest  of  his  country  at  heart  But  I  sincerely  believe  that  it  would 
be  a  great  injustice  to  the  people  here  to  admit  lumber  or  timber  free. 

I  own  an  interest  in  4,000  or  5,000  acres  of  timber  land,  2,000  of 
this  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  railroad,  which  I  have  b€«n  trj^g 
to  sell  for  years,  on  the  stump,  at  $2  per  thousand  feet  board  meas- 
ure, and  have  not  so  far  found  a  purchaser.  I  have  found  one  party, 
a  mill  man,  who  proposed  to  take  it,  if  I  would  accept  lumber  in  pay- 
ment, at  $10  per  thousand  f.  o.  b.  the  cars  at  the  mill.  This  propo- 
sition I  refused,  as  I  can  buy  lumber  cheaper  and  do  not  feel  like 
selling  my  timber  for  less  than  the  price  named.  This  offer  refers 
to  pine  only.  He  offered  me  $4  for  my  poplar  and  oak^  and  proposed 
to  deliver  this  on  the  railroad  for  $20  per  thousand,  m  pavment  of 
the  same.  I  am  somewhat  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  nirniture, 
and  we  are  buying  lumber  to-day  at  above  prices  f.  o.  b.  the  factory. 
I  have  been  asked  oy  some  of  the  politicians  why  I  am  for  a  protective 
tariff,  and  my  answer  has  been  for  the  reason  it  was  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  country,  the  people.  I  was  bom  and  raised  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  a  Democrat  dyed  in  the  wool,  yet  I  have  voted 
for  every  Republican  candidate  for  President  that  has  been  nominated 
by  the  Kepublican  party  since  the  war,  and  will  include  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  his  second  race  for  President,  and  the  question  of  tariff  was 
one  of  my  principal  reasons  for  doing  so.  In  this,  I  have  always 
believed,  was  the  salvation  of  the  country,  and  will  include  the  Demo- 
crats, if  not  as  a  party,  as  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  many  of 
the  partv  do  and  many  of  the  politicians  would,  I  believe,  agree  with 
me  on  this  question  if  they  oiuy  had  independence  enough  to  admit 
the  facts.  But  here,  like  many  other  places,  not  excepting  the  North, 
it  is  with  them  the  party  first  and  the  interests  of  the  country  sec- 
ond. The  politicians  lead  and  the  party  follow,  a  majority  at  least 
You  gentlemen  know  how  this  is  yourselves,  and  it  is  therefore  the 
more  important  that  you  guard  the  interest  of  the  people,  as  they 
confide  in  you,  the  lawmakers  and  guardians  of  their  mterests. 

The  South,  until  the  panic  of  October,  1907,  was  upon  an  era  of 
prosperity  hitherto  unknown  to  this  section.  This  prosperity,  in  my 
judgment,  was  due  more  to  the  protective  system  tnan  to  any  other 
one  cause.  The  South  is  now  recovering  to  some  extent,  and,  I  might 
say,  to  a  very  considerable  extent  from  that  panic;  and  if  the  proteo- 
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tive  policies  of  the  Government  upon  the  resources  of  the  South  is 
continued,  normal  conditions  will  be  resumed  at  a  very  earlj  date, 
and  the  South  will  go  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds,  exceedmg  the 
dreams  of  the  most  optimistic.  But  if  the  tariflf  on  wood  and  lumber 
is  removed,  then  this  asset  of  the  South  will,  in  my  judgment,  be 

F Tactically  paralyzed,  and  operations  in  that  line  will  have  to  cease, 
trust,  therefore,  that  your  committee  will  make  no  change  in  the 
present  tariff  upon  this  valuable  southern  asset 
With  sincere  respect,  I  beg  to  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  M.  Gbeeb. 


MIXEB  &  CO.,  BUFFALO,  H.  Y.,  THINE  THAT  CANADIAN  LTTMBEB 
SHOITLD  BE  ADlilTTED  FBEE  OF  DUTY. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January  )?,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebbno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives  J  Washington^  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir:  On  receipt  of  a  letter  from  one  of  our  southern  con- 
nections, of  which  we  inclose  a  copy,  we  addressed  to  them  a  reply 
on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  on  Canadian  limiber,  of  which  we  also 
inclose  a  copy. 

We  beg  to  say  in  addition  to  this  that  we  own  no  Canadian  timber, 
nor  are  we  in  any  way  interested  in  any  Canadian  operation  in  lum- 
ber, and,  in  fact,  have  very  small  dealings  in  the  Canadian  field. 
We  are,  however,  financially  interested  in  150,000,000  feet  of  stand- 
ing timber  in  North  Carolina.  We  can  not  therefore  be  accused  of 
bias  in  either  direction  when  we  say  that  we  believe  most  definitely 
that  the  country  at  large  and  the  lumber  trade  will  be  benefited 
to  a  large  degree  if  Canadian  lumber  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
United  States  free  of  duty. 

We  strongly  urge  that  your  committee  give  careful  consideration 
to  this  question  and,  if  possible,  recommend  the  abolition  of  the 
duty  on  rough  lumber. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Mixer  &  Co., 

Lumher  Dealers. 
By  Knowlton  Mixer. 

December  31, 1908. 
Messrs.  Mixer  &  Co., 

B-uffalo,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  We  would  esteem  it  a  special  favor  if  you  would 
kindly  give  us  your  views  as  to  the  probable  effect  on  prices  should 
the  present  tariff  on  lumber  be  removed  on  such  grades  as  we  are 
now  handling,  that  is,  Virginia  short-leaf  pine  cut  into  box  boards 
4/4,  5/4,  6/4,  and  8/4,  and  into  framing  2  x  4  to  2  x  12  and  squares 
4x4  to  12x12.  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  lumber  jpeople  located  here  as  to  the  effect  of  the  removal 
of  the  present  tarin  on  lumber. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  an  expression  from  you,  and  wishing 
you  a  prosperous  year,  we  are, 

1  ours,  truly,  . 
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Gentlemen  :  Answering  jonrs  of  the  81st  ultimo,  we  do  not  think 
that  the  reduction  or  ehmination  of  the  tariff  on  lumber  would 
affect  the  price  of  North  Carolina  framing  lumber  or  timbers  at  all. 
There  is  but  little  white-pine  framing  lumber  manufactured  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  prices  are  ana  will  be  so  much  higher  than 
those  of  North  Carolina  pine  that  the  $2  per  M.  difference  would  not 
in  any  way  affect  it.  We  are  in  touch  with  Canadian  prices  and  can 
give  you  an  exact  idea  of  the  situation  by  quoting  actual  prices. 

At  the  present  time  2x6  and  2x8  inch  white  pine  common,  10  to 
16  feet,  costs  $21  and  $22  per  M.  f .  o.  b.  Canadian  mill  points,  which, 
without  the  duty,  would  make  the  stock  cost  us  $23.50  to  $24.50  f.  o.  b. 
Buffalo. 

North  Carolina  pine  prices  delivered  Buffalo  are  about  2x6,  $18; 
2x8,  $18.50;  2  x  10,  $19.50;  2 x  12,  $20.50;  2 x  10,  $1  higher;  2 x  12, 
$2  higher;  and  there  is  not  very  much  of  the  stock  at  that. 

Canadian  Norwav,  which  is  now  getting  very  scarce,  sells  at  about 
the  same  price;  and,  as  a  matter  of  tact,  about  all  the  product  of  this 
stock  is  taken  up  by  the  Canadian  and  English  trade.  Practically 
no  white-pine  timbers  are  manufactured  in  Canada.  We  know  of  one 
mill  whicn  does  manufacture  them,  but  the  prices  are  so  hi^  that  we 
have  never  been  able  to  sell  them  on  this  side  of  the  line.  We  believe 
that  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  lumber  trade  and  to  the  country 
at  large  to  admit  Canadian  lumber  free  of  duty.  This,  although  we 
are  ourselves  interested  in  keeping  up  the  price  of  North  Carolina 
and  yellow  pine. 

Yours,  truly,  Mixeb  &  Co. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  EELATIVE  TO  LTTMBEIl  AND  DUTIES 
FILED  BY  THEODOEE  H.  ENAPFEN,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  December  BS,  1908. 

CoMMirrEB  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  G, 
Gentlemen:  Some  of  the  lumbermen  who  appeared  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  interest  of  retention  of  the  present 
tariff  on  lumber  made  light  of  the  impending  exhaustion  of  our  for- 
ests and  the  consequent  manifest  necessity  of  drawing  freely  on  the 
forest  products  of  other  nations,  while  instituting  measures  for  the 
conservation  of  our  domestic  forests.  In  view  of  that  attitude,  the 
following  reproduction  of  an  editorial  article  published  in  the  Ameri- 
can Lumberman  (leading  lumber  trade  publication)  September  last, 
will  be  found  interesting  and  instructive,  especially  as  this  publication 
is  now  vigorously  contending  for  the  retention  of  the  lumber  duties. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  Liumberman  attributes  the  high  price  of 
lumber  to  the  fact  that  it  is  getting  scarce:  '^As  any  commodity  in 
common  use  and  needed  by  the  community  becomes  scarce,  the  pres- 
sure of  competition  is  felt  and  prices  advance."  Yet  the  American 
people  are  asked  to  continue  to  tax  themselves  by  the  way  of  tariff 
on  imports  for  the  benefit  of  an  industry  whose  supply  or  raw  ma- 
terial is  getting  scarcer  and  scarcer  and  will  inevitably  continue  to 
do  so. 


XttTMBEB — THEODORE  M.  ENAPPEN. 
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[From  American  Lnmberman,  September,  1908.] 
WHITB-PINX  PRICES  SIXTEEN  YEABS  AGO  AND  NOW. 

An  Interesting  comparison  as  to  white-pine  prices  is  made  possible  by  tbree 
price  lists  lying  before  us.  All  are  f.  o.  b.  mill  prices  at  Marinette,  Wis.  The 
first  bears  date  of  April,  1892;  the  second,  of  October  1,  1907;  and  the  third, 
of  July  1,  1908.  The  last  two  named  are  identical  in  form,  having  been  issued 
by  the  same  concern  only  nine  months  apart,  but  the  first  is  so  different  in  its 
items  that  no  complete  comparison  is  possible. 

For  example,  in  1892  thick  clears  and  selects  finishing  lumber  and  8,  10,  and 
12  inch  stocks  headed  the  list  In  the  present  list  common  boards  take  the  lead. 
In  1892  there  were  A  selects,  B  selects,  and  0  selects,  and,  better,  G  select  and 
D  select  The  stock  boards  of  the  old  list  are  represented  in  the  inch  finishing 
lumber  of  the  new.  In  1892  the  headings  were  wide  inch  uppers,  A  select,  B 
select,  and  C  select  In  the  new  list  the  best  grade  is  D  select  and  better,  and 
there  is  a  division  according  to  the  width,  which  did  not  exist  in  the  old  days. 

Except  as  for  a  few  isolated  items,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  compare  only 
fencing,  common  boards,  some  items  of  flooring,  and  piece  stuff.  The  table  thus 
made  up — ^not  going  into  all  the  details  of  grades  and  dimensions — is  as  follows : 


1892. 

1907. 

1908. 

Percent  in- 
crease 1907 
over  1892.* 

FenciDK: 

4-luchNo.l 

112.00 
9.00 
7.00 
15.00 
12.00 
9.00 

12.60 
11.00 
10.00 
12.50 
11.  OO 
10.00 
14.00 
12.50 
9.60 

16.50 
26.00 

11.50 
10.00 
11.00 
10.50 
11.50 
11.50 
2.00 

180.00 
26.00 
19.00 
82.00 
29.00 
21.50 

80.00 
28.00 
25.00 
81.50 
28.00 
26.00 
87.00 
81.00 
26.00 

83.00 
47.00 

28.00 
27.50 
27.60 
29.00 
80.50 
81.50 
5.00 

128.00 
24.00 
16.00 
81.00 
27.00 
18.50 

28.00 
26.00 
22.50 
81.50 
27.00 
23.50 
87.00 
31.00 
22.50 

82.00 
47.00 

20.60 
25.00 
25.00 
26.50 
28.00 
29.00 
4.00 

150.00 
188  00 

4-inch  No.  2 

4-inch  No.  8 

171.00 
113.88 
141  66 

6-inch  No.  1 

6-inch  No.  2 

6-inchNo.  3 

138.88 

140.00 
154.54 
150.00 
160.00 
154.54 
150.00 
164  28 

Common  boards: 

8-inch  No.  1 

8-lncbNo.2 

8-inch  No.  8 

10-inchNo.l 

10-inch  No.  2 

lO-inchNo.3 

12-inch  No.  1 

12-inchNo.2 

148  00 

12-inch  No.  8 

173.68 
100  00 

Mooring: 

No.  iPcy 

CFcy 

88  00 

Piece  stuff: 

12, 14,  and  16- 

2x4 

100.00 

2x6 

175  00 

2x8 

150.00 

2x10 

176  19 

2x12 

165.21 

8x12 

178  91 

White  pine  lath 

150.00 

•  Paroentage  column  added  to  Lomberman's  table. 

April,  1892,  did  not  represent  the  top  of  the  boom  which  ended  with  the 
panic  of  1893.  Prices  continued  to  advance  so  that  the  figures  giyen  above 
can  be  increased  from  $1  to  $3  a  thouf^nnd.  The  advance  continued  on  most 
Items  until  well  in  1893,  though  warnings  of  that  fluancial  calamity  were 
given  some  months  before.  October  1,  1907,  however,  witnessed  the  top  of 
the  lumber  market  prior  to  the  panic  of  last  year.  July  1,  1908,  prices  had 
somewhat  recovered  from  the  decline  which  reached  its  bottom  in  April.  Still, 
the  difference  between  October  1  last  and  July  1,  lOOS,  is  a  considerable  one. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  prices  of  the  last  year  are  likely  to  prevail  again  within 
a  year  or  two  the  list  of  1907  should  be  contrasted  with  that  of  1892. 

Almost  invariably  a  price  list  is  at  least  slightly  above  the  average  selling 
prices,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  such  is  the  case  in  the  lists  here  quoted, 
but  the  comparison  is  nevertheless  a  fair  one. 

In  6-inch  No.  1  fencing  the  advance  was  113.3  per  cent;  in  6-inch  No.  2  it 
was  141.7  per  cent;  in  10-inch  No.  1  common  boards,  144  per  cent;  in  10-lnch 
No.  2  common  boards,  154.5  per  cent ;  in  10-inch  No.  3  common  boards,  150  per 
cent.  No.  1  fence  flooring  during  the  fifteen  years  increased  in  value  100  per 
cent,  and  O  flooring  88  per  cent. 
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Price  of  2  z  4  piece  stuff  Increased  100  per  cent;  of  2  by  6'b,  176  per  cent;  of 
8  X  8*8,  almost  ItX)  per  cent;  of  2  z  lO's,  166|  per  cent;  of  2  z  12*8,  162^  per 
cent 

In  1882  the  price  of  l}-lnch  G  selects  was  $26;  In  1907,  $^;  2-incli  C  selects 
In  1892  were  $27,  and  In  1907,  $51. 

It  Is  evident  from  the  lower  ratio  of  increase  on  good  Inmber  that  in  18Q2 
that  grade  of  stock  had  to  some  extent  received  the  benefit  of  the  advance 
which  later  was  to  benefit  the  common  grades  also. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  this  sort  of  an  advance  which  has  aroused  the  ire  of  many 
people  and  led  to  talk  of  a  lumber  trust.  An  average  advance  of  100  per  cent 
in  fifteen  years  in  a  commodity  based  on  a  natural  resource  seems  enormous; 
it  is  merely  the  expression  of  inflexible  economic  influence.  As  any  commodity 
in  common  use  and  needed  by  the  community  becomes  scarce,  the  pressure  of 
competition  is  felt  and  prices  advance.  But  the  advance  Itself  has  to  be 
divided  among  various  factors,  all  influenced  by  this  same  pressure  of  com- 
petition. 

White  pine  lumber  is  scarcer  simply  because  timber  is  scarcer,  and  that 
scarcity  has  led  to  competition  among  the  mills  for  its  purchase  and  use,  so 
that  the  advance  in  timber  has  been  in  greater  ratio  than  that  in  lumber. 

In  addition,  prices  of  all  materials  and  supplies  have  advanced.  From  the 
timbers  and  brick  that  go  into  the  construction  of  a  mill  building  to  the  ma- 
chinery and  belting  and  every  last  appliance  and  tool,  prices  are  much  higher 
than  they  were  fifteen  years  ago. 

Wages  have  shown  a  similar  advance  in  every  department  of  the  lumber 
business — ^from  the  woods  to  loading  the  lumber  onto  cars.  One  exception 
may  be  noted,  the  wages  of  band-saw  filers.  In  1892  the  band  saw,  while  in 
general  use,  was  still  a  new  tool,  and  those  who  knew  how  to  put  it  and  keep 
it  in  condition  for  work  commanded  fancy  wages,  which  later,  as  a  larger 
number  of  men  became  expert,  declined.  Everyone,  however,  from  the  common 
laborer  to  the  skilled  craftsman,  demanded  and  received  higher  prices,  so  that 
in  1007  in  many  lines  of  work  wages  were  double  what  they  were  fifteen  years 
before,  and  in  all,  with  the  one  exception  noted,  there  had  been  a  substantial 
increase. 

In  spite  of  all  the  explanations  that  can  be  made,  the  bald  comparison  Is  a 
startling  case.  It  indicates  how  far  the  cutting  away  of  our  white  pine 
resources  has  progressed,  and  Is  significant  of  the  future  that  confronts  every 
other  of  our  great  commercial  woods.  Yellow  pine  has  already  begun  to  ferf 
the  infiuences  of  restricted  timber  supply,  and  within  a  few  years  more  the 
west  coast  woods — even  fir,  now  so  abundant — will  testify  in  their  prices  for 
stumpage  to  the  fact  that  they  will  be  the  last  great  resource  of  our  timber  uses. 

Wages  in  the  lumber  industry  increased  about  25  per  cent  from 
1892  to  1907  (pp.  100-101,  Bulletin  No.  77,  Bureau  of  Labor),  but 
in  1908  our  own  inquiry  shows  that  they  were  reduced  from  10  to 
20  per  cent.  However,  none  of  the  other  great  commodities  have 
increased  in  relative  price  as  much  in  recent  years  as  lumber.  (See 
pp.  200-301,  Bulletin  No.  75,  Bureau  of  Labor.)  So  neither  increased 
cost  of  labor  nor  commodities  can  account  for  an  increase  of  more 
than  100  per  cent  in  the  wholesale  cost  of  lumber.  The  increase 
therefore  must  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  profits  and  increased  cost  of 
stumpage — ^timber.  Increases  in  these  items  simply  reflect  the  increas- 
ing  scarcity  of  timber  supplies ;  in  other  words,  the  exhaustion  of  our 
forests.  Is  it  then  fair  to  our  people  to  make  them  contribute  a  tax 
of  $2  to  $3.50  per  thousand  oi  the  lumber  they  must  use  to  put  a 
premium  on  the  destruction  of  our  forests,  for  the  replacing  of  which 
they  will  inevitably  be  taxed  again? 

National  Forest  Conservation   Lbagus. 
By  T.  M.  Knappen. 
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STATEMEBTT   OP  HENRY   KEPPEI,   CORRT,   PA.,   RELATIVE   TO 
LUMBER,  SXTBMITTED  BY  HON.  ARTHUR  L  BATES,  VL  C. 

„       ^  ^  ^  January  6,  1909. 

Hon,  Sebeko  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSj 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr-   Chairbian:  Inclosed   find   statement  of  Mr.   Henry 
Keppel,  president  National  Bank  of  Corrv,  which  I  think  is  a  very 
practical  statement  on  the  subject  of  tariflf  on  lumber. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Arthur  L.  Bates. 

CoRRY,  Pa.,  January  «,  1909. 
Hon.  Arthur  L.  Bates,  M.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Having  had  thirty-five  years'  experience  in  the 
lumbering  business,  I  feel  qualified  to  advise  you  in  relation  to  the 
necessities  of  the  American  lumbermen  as  affected  by  the  proposed 
revision  of  the  tariff.  Owing  to  the  inmiense  quantities  of  trniber 
growing  in  Canada  and  the  lower  wages  paid  the  lumbermen,  the 
American  manufacturer  is  at  a  disadvantage  unless  protected  by  a 
dutv  on  the  imported  article.  More  especiafly  is  this  true  in  relation 
to  the  lower  ^ades  of  lumber,  which  the  American  manufacturer  can 
dispose  of  with  difficulty  even  imder  the  protection  of  a  duty,  and 
which  would  result  in  a  distinct  loss  imder  free  trade,  owing  to  the 
very  large  percentage  of  low-grade  lumber  manufactured  in  Canada. 

If  any  concession  must  be  made  it  should  be  made  only  on  the 
higher  grades  (those  rated  as  firsts  and  seconds}.  The  relatively 
small  percentage  of  the  higher  grades  manufactured  operates  to  main- 
tain prices  on  these  grades  at  a  fair  figure,  but  the  influx  of  large 
quantities  of  low-grade  lumber  from  Canada  would  be  a  very  serious 
blow  to  the  American  industry. 

If  I  have  not  made  the  situation  clear,  I  hope  you  will  communi- 
cate with  me  further  on  the  subject,  as  I  know  it  will  command  your 
influence  if  fully  understood. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  truly,  yours,  Henry  Keppel, 

President  National  Bank  of  Corry. 


THE  GEORGIA-FLORIDA  SAWMILL  ASSOCIATION  SXTRMITS  RESO- 
LXrriON  OBJECTING  TO  CHANGE  IN  DITTY  ON  LUMBER. 

[Telegram.] 

Tifton,  Ga.,  January  7. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  0. 
The  regular  meeting  of  the  Georgia-Florida  Sawmill  Association, 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  the  5th  instant,  adopted  the  following: 

Whoreas  the  press  dispatches  from  Washington  forecasting  the  action  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  various  tariff  schedules  recite  the  fact  that 
lumber  is  being  named  as  one  of  the  commodities  to  go  on  the  free  list ; 

And  whereas  such  action  would  mean  serious  and  widespread  demoralization 
to  aU  business  interests,  in  that  further  depression  of  lumber  prices  would 


tilt  I'  "::•*  *^i»  1^^  if-*"  LaLflcr.»iA.7  rs*  w^x^i-HtrLJtr  ^jwa^  of  ftx  ajx^  otf 
III.  7  II  :• '"-'-^     Ti^-f**'  »-»  :*  r 

E-  H.  Trrr.  .^^^-i-fmX. 


THE    HT?Z3rZIX    FTX?    CCXPATT,    JLSHlKil,.    TTT. .    THDKS 
LrX2ZjL  S77  A  FE^<?EE  STEIZTT  FOK  KETZVUS  XABIFF. 

n : ,M  .^  I:*^*t^^:i:\'T'zJu  •♦  .!#-.*>. c^<:-J^  Z>.  ^- 
IJ^J^^^  Sn:  Y:-  cm  p-t  id*  cctth  as  brir^  oppct=ed  to  the  tariff 
f-  .  -^^c»-r.  '^:ti  I  riVr  jric^*?  m-zre  ::-in  1X»  p-^r  cent  higber  th&Q 
in  tJ."?  Lir.rtie?  rrii  wy.m  c-^  f:re^ts  l-e^^  raridlj  depleted  and  in 
gT»:*t  Tsf^i  of  rej..±i..-_iz.r-r.i.  I  ciii  «ee  no  justiL^jaiioo — not  even  for 
rtTen-e  yirZ'Orr^. — cf  z  t4r.3  en  l^.r^t  prc-ijctiL  To  continue  the 
pr^^ni  tar.f  of  ?i>  to  .>:..*.:»  a  ih-u^ni  is  an  injury  to  tl»  buyer  and 
iL^^es  r:i;?:!:i-  ef  rTr  f-.r  f crest  conservation. 
Very  sii^oerely,  yotirs, 

BfsicfBLL  Pdmf  Gompavt, 
W.  M.  West,  Secretary. 

rConfimunicatirp  ii  rtical  with  the  above  were  received  from  the 
tr.. owing: J,  Uuhis  W  aixin^ford,  Caiiion,  Dl.;  The  Richards  Manu- 
faciar:rg  Company  Aurora,  IlL;  Tne  American  WeU  Works,  An- 
rora,  IxL;  The  Cnailenge  Company,  BaUvia,  HL) 

J.  E.  DExEBAlTG^  SH?5^  AHZMCAH  LTTIEBEBMAS,  8UHMIIS 
BRIEP  EELATIVE  TO  DUTIES  OH  LU^ST 

CoMMnTO:  ON  Wats  and  BIkans,^''''''^'  Iix.,/amiary  ^  i50A 
P'««  of  lu'JS, 'KriffXdiTI?.'"  *'  <Jeten»in.Uoo»rU«p™p.r 


^  power,  the  idea  of  protecfton^*„  ^^^lateve^  political  party  hasbeen 
framing  of  tariff  scheduS     K?«f^-®"<^n  i»»<i'^ri<»  *««  g^^^ 
J^^»V\«  RepublicaS  pSty,^£^°"9ally  representing  Sat  t^iff 
reaffirmed  that  policy,  but  prSiS^  ^  "*  ^^  ^^  nationS  convention 
a  revision  of  tfie  tariff  alongTiS'  "l?^^«  «*  ^^  8"«««  **  the  polls, 

K  unes  which  should  give  piotection  to 
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American  industries  to  at  least  the  extent  of  the  difference  between 
American  and  foreign  wages  plus  a  fair  profit  to  American  pro- 
ducers. 

Following  the  election,  in  which  the  policy  of  the  Bepublican 
party  was  indorsed  by  a  majority  of  the  voters,  your  honorable  com- 
mittee began  public  hearings  in  preparation  for  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  schedules.  Before  you  have  appeared  free  traders,  those  favor- 
ing tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  advocates  of  protective  duties,  the 
last  having  various  ideas  as  to  the  degree  of  protection  on  different 
schedules,  and  some  favoring  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  some  items. 

THE  LUMBER  TRUST. 

Particularly  insistent  have  been  advocates  of  a  removal  of  the 
duty  of  $2  a  thousand  on  rough  lumber.  Some  of  these  have  appar- 
ently been  influenced  by  the  erroneous  belief,  assiduously  fostered  bj 
misleading  or  lying  statements  given  wide  publicity,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  '^lumber  trust,"  or  combinations  in  the  lumber 
trade  which  control  selling  prices.  These  may  be  dismissed  with- 
out special  argument  and  with  a  simple  statement 

Notwithstanding  the  widely  disseminated  charges  that  a  ^  lumber 
trust"  exists,  or  that  combinations  control  the  lumber  output  and 
market,  prolonged  and  minute  investigations  by  state  and  national 
authorities  have  failed  to  show  the  existence  of  any  such  "  trust "  or ' 
combinations;  and  a  brief  consideration  of  the  facts  that  the  lumber 
industry  is  important  in  more  than  thirty  States  of  the  Union,  that 
nearly  30,000  sawmills  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  lumber, 
that  the  raw  material  of  the  mdustry,  stanoing  timber,  is  in  the 
hands  of  himdreds  of  thousands  of  holders,  and  that  no  individual, 
or  group  of  affiliated  individuals  or  companies,  hold  to  exceed  8  per 
cent  of  the  standing  timber  in  the  Unitea  States  in  one  instance,  and 
no  more  than  1  per  cent  in  any  other,  should  settle  tiiis  question  con- 
clusively in  the  minds  of  intelligent  men,  and  convince  them  that 
there  is  not  now  and  probably  never  will  be  a  "  trust "  which  will 
control  the  lumber  inoustry  of  the  United  States. 

The  strongest  advocates  for  a  reduction  or  removal  of  the  duty  on 
rough  lumber  and  those  entitled  to  consideration  are  those  who  claim 
that  the  American  industry  does  not  need  protection  either  for  the 
capital  invested  or  the  labor  engaged  in  it,  and  that  the  removal  of 
the  duty  will  be  of  benefit  to  American  consumers  of  lumber  and  in 
the  interest  of  forest  conservation  in  the  United  States. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  MUST  JJOSE  REVENUE. 

Strangely  enough,  the  strongest  advocates  for  placing  lumber  upon 
the  free  list  argue  that  such  an  action  will  not  reduce  the  price  of 
lumber  in  the  United  States,  while  at  the  same  time  they  uree  forest 
conservation  as  a  reason  for  the  removal  of  the  duty.  It  would 
seem  that  the  inconsistency  of  such  an  attitude  should  defeat  it  If 
prices  would  not  be  reduced  by  a  removal  of  the  duty,  consumers 
could  not  be  benefited,  the  cutting  of  our  standing  timber  could  not 
be  checked,  and  therefore  conservation  would  not  be  aided,  while 
the  Government  would  lose  the  revenue  heretofore  derived  frcnn  that 
duty. 
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permanently  cripple  many  of  the  sawmill  and  other  woodworking  IndnstrleB^ 
and  at  the  same  time  affect  disastrously  the  wage-earning  power  of  an  army  of 
day  laborers:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Georgia-Florida  Sawmill  Association,  in  convention  as- 
sembled, representing  1,400  sawmills  and  woodworking  industries,  do  most 
earnestly  protest  against  any  change  in  the  present  tariff  on  lumber. 

Resolved  further.  That  the  president  of  this  association  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
instructed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolution  to  Hon.  Sereno  E. 
Payne^  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Ck)mmittee,  at  Washington,  by  wire. 

H.  H.  Tift,  President. 
B.  O.  Pabbell^  Becretary. 


THE    BXrSHNELL    PTJICP    COHPAlTTi    BTTSHHEEL,    lEL,    THIHES 
LTTMBEB  NOT  A  PBOPEE  SXTBJECT  FOB  BEVEHUE  TABIFF. 

BusHKELL,  III.,  January  7, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washingtony  D.  O. 
Dear  Sir:  You  can  put  me  down  as  being  oppo^  to  the  tariff 
on  lumber.  With  lumber  prices  more  than  100  per  cent  higher  than 
in  the  nineties  and  with  our  forests  being  rapidljr  depleted  and  in 
great  need  of  replenishment,  I  can  see  no  justification — ^not  even  for 
revenue  purposes — of  a  tariff  on  forest  products.  To  continue  the 
present  tarin  of  $2  to  $3.50  a  thousand  is  an  injury  to  the  buyer  and 
makes  ridiculous  efforts  for  forest  conservation. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

BusHNELL  Pump  Compant, 
W.  M.  West,  Secretary. 

f  Commimications  identical  with  the  above  were  received  from  the 
following:  J.  Rufus  Wallingford,  Canton,  111.;  The  Eichards  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Aurora,  111.;  The  American  Well  Works,  Au- 
rora, IlL;  The  Challenge  Company,  Batavia,  111.) 


J.  E.  DEFEBAXTOH,  EDITOB  OF  AMEBICAN  LTTMBEBHAH,  SUBMITS 
BRIEF  RELATIVE  TO  DUTIES  ON  LUMBER. 

Chicago,  III.,  Jamutry  6, 1909 
CoMMii*rEE  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  O. 
Qentlemen  :  As  representing  in  some  measure  the  opinion  and  ex- 

faience  of  the  lumber-manufacturing  industry  of  the  united  States, 
respectfully  present  for  your  consideration  the  following  review  oi 
some  of  the  leading  issues  mvolved  in  the  determination  of  Uie  proper 
place  of  lumber  in  tariff  schedules : 

A  protective  tariff  has  been  at  the  basis  of  the  financial  policv  of 
the  United  States  for  many  j^ears.  Whatever  political  party  has  been 
in  power,  the  idea  of  protection  to  American  industries  has  ^ded  the 
framing  of  tariff  schedules.  Historically  representing  mat  tariff 
theory  is  the  Republican  party,  which  in  its  last  national  convention 
reaffirmed  that  policy^  but  promised,  in  case  of  its  success  at  the  polls, 
a  revision  of  the  tariff  along  lines  which  should  give  protection  to 
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American  industries  to  at  least  the  extent  of  the  difference  between 
American  and  foreign  wages  plus  a  fair  profit  to  American  pro- 
ducers. 

Following  the  election,  in  which  the  policy  of  the  Bepublican 
party  was  indorsed  by  a  majority  of  the  voters,  your  honorable  com- 
mittee began  public  hearings  in  preparation  for  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  schedules.  Before  you  have  appeared  free  traders,  those  favor- 
ing tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  aavocates  of  protective  duties,  the 
last  having  various  ideas  as  to  the  degree  of  protection  on  different 
schedules,  and  some  favoring  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  some  items. 

THE  LUMBER  TRUST. 

Particularly  insistent  have  been  advocates  of  a  removal  of  the 
duty  of  $2  a  thousand  on  rough  lumber.  Some  of  these  have  appar- 
enthr  been  influenced  by  the  erroneous  belief,  assiduously  fostered  bj 
misleading  or  lying  statements  given  wide  publicity,  that  there  is 
such  a  thmg  as  a  ^^  lumber  trust,"  or  combmations  in  the  lumber 
trade  which  control  selling  prices.  These  may  be  dismissed  with- 
out special  argument  and  with  a  simple  statement. 

Notwithstanding  the  widely  disseminated  charges  that  a  ^^  lumber 
trust"  exists,  or  that  combinations  control  the  lumber  output  and 
market,  prolonged  and  minute  investigations  by  state  and  national 
authorities  have  failed  to  show  the  existence  of  any  such  " trust"  or ' 
combinations;  and  a  brief  consideration  of  the  facts  that  the  lumber 
industry  is  important  in  more  than  thirty  States  of  the  Union,  that 
nearly  30,000  sawmills  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  lumber, 
that  the  raw  material  of  the  industry,  standing  timber^  is  in  the 
hands  of  himdreds  of  thousands  of  holders,  and  that  no  mdividual, 
or  group  of  affiliated  individuals  or  companies,  hold  to  exceed  8  per 
cent  of  the  standing  timber  in  the  Unitea  States  in  one  instance,  and 
no  more  than  1  per  cent  in  any  other,  should  settle  tiiis  question  con* 
clusively  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  men,  and  convince  them  that 
there  is  not  now  and  probably  never  will  be  a  "  trust "  which  will 
control  the  lumber  inoustry  of  the  United  States. 

The  strongest  advocates  for  a  reduction  or  removal  of  the  duty  on 
rough  lumber  and  those  entitled  to  consideration  are  those  who  claim 
that  the  American  industry  does  not  need  protection  either  for  the 
capital  invested  or  the  labor  engaged  in  it,  and  that  the  removal  of 
the  duty  will  be  of  benefit  to  American  consumers  of  lumber  and  in 
the  interest  of  forest  conservation  in  the  United  States. 

THE  UNTTED  STATES  MUST  LOSE  REVENUE. 

Strangely  enough,  the  strongest  advocates  for  placing  lumber  upon 
the  free  list  armie  that  such  an  action  will  not  reduce  the  price  of 
lumber  in  the  United  States,  while  at  the  same  time  they  u^e  forest 
conservation  as  a  reason  for  the  removal  of  the  duty.  It  would 
seem  that  the  inconsistency  of  such  an  attitude  should  defeat  it  If 
prices  would  not  be  reduced  by  a  removal  of  the  duty,  consumers 
could  not  be  benefited,  the  cuttmg  of  our  standing  timber  could  not 
be  checked,  and  therefore  conservation  would  not  be  aided,  while 
the  Government  would  lose  the  revenue  heretofore  derived  froon  that 
duty. 
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7BEE-LUMBEB  ADVOCATES  INTERESTED  PABTIES. 

The  position  of  the  leading  advocates  of  free  lumber  may  be  briefly 
outlined.  Except  those  who  merely,  from  theoretical  or  sentimental 
considerations,  desire  a  removal  of  the  duty,  its  advocates  are  all 
interested  parties.  They  are  interested  either  as  owners  of  Canadian 
stumpa^e  and  manufacturers  of  lumber  in  Canada  or  as  professional 
dealers  in  the  United  States  on  Canadian  forest  products.  To  say 
that  the  leading  advocates  of  protection  for  lumber  are  also  inter- 
ested parties  is  to  acknowledge  the  strength  of  the  latter's  position,. 
for  they  are  interested  in  behalf  of  American  labor  and  capital  and 
resources,  which  the  laws  of  the  country  should  protect  and  foster,  as 
against  those  who  are  interested  in  loreign  capital  and  labor  re- 
sources. 

Some  advocates  of  the  removal  of  the  duty,  in  communications  to 
your  honorable  body,  have  alleged  that  if  the  duty  were  removed 
the  Canadians  would  immediately  add  that  amount  to  the  miU  value 
of  their  products  and  that  therefore  the  American  industry  would 
not  be  injured.  If  that  were  to  be  the  result,  no  American  mdustry 
would  be  benefited,  while  the  American  Government  would  lose  reve- 
nue. 

The  only  valid  argument  in  behalf  of  the  removal  of  the  duty, 
aside  fom  the  question  of  forest  conservation,  rests  upon  the  assump- 
'  tion  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  lower  the  value  of  lumber  m 
the  United  States,  and  such  is  believed  by  advocates  of  the  duty  to  be 
the  logical  outcome,  and  it  is  against  such  lowering  of  values  that 
they  protest  They  protest  in  behalf  of  American  labor,  of  the 
security  of  capital  invested  in  the  lumber  industry,  and  of  forest 
conservation. 

They  believe  that  the  removal  of  duty  would  influence  prices  in  the 
United  States  chiefly  through  the  low-grade  product,  which  normally 
is  in  surplus  or  difficult  to  dispose  of  at  remunerative  prices  in  both 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  They  believe  that  the  effect  of 
free  trade  in  this  important  item  of  commerce  between  the  two  coun- 
tries would  tend  to  lower  the  rate  of  American  wages,  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  timber  investments,  and  to  increase  waste  of  forest 
resources. 

THE  FOREST-CONSEHVATION  AEOUMENT. 

Those  who  advocate  the  removal  of  the  duty  in  behalf  of  forest  con- 
servation in  this  country  do  so  on  the  assumption  that  importations 
will  be  largely  increased,  which  could  only  be  by  the  lowering  of 

f  rices,  and  that  the  timber  not  cut  will  remam  an  asset  for  the  future, 
tactical  lumbermen  say  that  such  a  measure  would  promote  forest 
waste  and  accelerate  the  destruction  of  our  forested  areas. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  explanations  that  have  been  made  by  the 
lumbermen,  it  seems  difficult  for  many  well-informed  men,  whose 
mental  processes  are  usually  logical,  to  understand  the  grounds  on 
which  this  argument  is  based,  or  its  force. 

They  say  that  if  by  removing  the  duty  any  Canadian  lumber  is 
brought  into  the  United  States  it  will  reduce  by  that  Quantity  the 
cut  of  lumber  in  the  United  States,  and  thus  save  so  mudi  American 
timber.  This  would  be  true  if  the  timber  not  cut  were  preserved  for 
future  growth,  and  if  waste  were  not  thereby  increased. 
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For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  understand  the  lumbermen's 
proposition  is  given  the  following  round-fiffured,  condensed  state- 
ment of  what  is  legitimately  to  be  expected  if  protection  be  removed 
from  lumber.  It  relates  to  the  rate  of  lumber  production  and  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  and  to  sawed  lumber  only. 

With  protected  lumber:  '^*- 

Production 40, 000, 000, 000 

Import 1, 000, 000, 000 

Total 41,000,000,000 

With  free  lumber: 

Production 39, 000, 000, 000 

Import 2, 000, 000, 000 

Total 41,000,000,000 

Cutting  at  rate  of  10,000  feet  to  acre,  40,000,000,000  feet  is  secured 
from  4,000,000  acres. 

Cutting  at  rate  of  9,000  feet  to  acre,  39,000,000,000  feet  is  secured 
from  4,333,000  acres. 

Increase  in  rate  of  forest  disappearance  under  free  lumber  8.4  per 
cent. 

This  country  now  uses  about  40,000,000,000  feet  of  sawed  lumber 
annually  of  its  own  product  and  imports  annually  quantities  varving 
from  three-quarters  of  a  billion  to  nearly  a  billion  feet.  The  above 
statement  assumes  the  present  import  to  be  a  billion  feet  Under  free 
lumber  it  is  assumed  that  Canada  will  be  able  to  export  to  the  United 
States  more  than  double  what  she  does  now,  or  a  total  of  2,000,000,000 
feet.  To  do  so  mills  will  have  to  be  built  and  trade  relations  estab- 
lislied,  but  it  may  be  a^umed  that  within  a  short  time  such  an  in- 
crease in  her  shipments  into  this  country  may  be  realized. 

That  increase,  whatever  it  may  be — and  it  is  assumed  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose  to  be  only  1,000,000,000  feet — ^will  be  largely  in  low- 
^ade  stock  which  ordinarily  is  in  surplus  in  Canada  and  also  in  the 
United  States.  The  percentage  of  low-grade  lumber  in  Canada  can 
bo  greatly  increased  with  the  removal  of  the  duty,  because  then  an 
outlet  for  that  portion  of  the  mill  product  will  be  available,  whereas 
now  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  held  back  by  our  tariff.  With  the 
tariff  removed  the  Canadians  will  be  encouraged  to  closer  cutting  in 
the  woods,  to  a  less  free  use  of  the  refuse  burner,  and  consequently  to 
production  of  a  larger  percentage  of  low-grade  lumber. 

This  low-grade  Canadian  product  will  therefore  be  added  to  the 
American  low-grade  product,  which  always  exists  as  a  surplus  except 
in  times  of  unusual  business  activity. 

HIGHER  PRICES  AND  MORE  EOONOMIG  T7SB. 

Advancing  prices  for  lumber  have  increased  the  output  of  low 
grades,  because  they  have  made  possible  a  closer  utilization  of  the 
trees  as  they  stand  m  the  forest,  of  the  logs  as  they  are  delivered  at 
the  mill,  and  of  the  lumber  as  it  comes  from  the  saws. 

To  lower  the  price  by  increasing  the  supply  of  low-grade  lumber 
will  therefore  cause  to  be  left  standing  in  tne  woods  trees  that  do  not 
promise  profitable  returns,  to  leave  on  the  ground  in  the  woods  por- 
tions of  trees  which  are  not  worth  bringing  to  the  mill,  and  to 
abandon  or  destrov  as  waste  portions  of  the  log  product  which  do 
not  promise  to  yield  a  sufficient  return  upon  the  market 
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THE  WASTE  FROM  LOW  PRICES. 

What  this  aggre^te  waste,  expressed  in  thousands  of  feet  will  be, 
or  may  be,  is  rargely  a  matter  or  conjecture.  During  1908  under  a 
general  business  depression  it  amounted  to  from  10  to  25  per  cent  of 
me  quantity  of  sawed  lumber  that  was  secured  from  an  acre  of 
ground  under  more  prosperous  conditions.  It  seems  safe  to  assume 
that  under  the  conditions  which  will  be  brought  about  by  free  trade 
in  lumber  and  a  conseq^uent  large  increase  in  me  supply  of  low-grade 
material,  this  waste  will  be  on  the  average  10  per  cent  This  is  to 
say^  as  provided  in  the  above  condensed  statement,  an  acre  of  land 
which  formerly  produced  10,000  feet  of  sawed  material  of  various 
sorts  will,  under  free-lumber  conditions,  produce  but  9,000  feet 

If  such  an  estimate  be  realized,  and  it  seems  to  be  well  within  the 
probabilities,  instead  of  less  cutting  away  of  our  forests  there  will  be 
a  more  rapid  cutting;  for  the  deipands  of  the  countrv  will  not  de- 
crease, but  will  have  to  be  met  by  cutting  the  better  class  of  timber, 
which  is  cheaper  to  log  and  manufacture  and  whose  product  is  more 
saleable. 

According  to  the  round-figure  statement  above,  therefore,  our  rate 
of  forest  destruction,  of  forest  disappearance,  imder  free  lumber 
would  be  increased  8.4  per  cent 

WOODS  CONDITIONS  UNDER  LOW  PRICES. 

It  may  be  objected  that  what  portion  of  this  waste  is  left  standing 
in  the  tree  would  not  be  wasted,  but  would  furnish  the  beginning  ot 
a  new  forest  This  would  be  true  if  the  same  conditions  which  made 
this  abandonment  of  low-grade  trees  and  logs  and  sawed  material 
necessary  would  not  forbia  the  expenditure  of  the  money  necessary 
to  safeguard  that  which  was  left  in  the  standing  tree. 

The  enemies  of  the  culled-over  forest  are  chiefly  three — ^wind,  fire, 
and  disease.  Unsound  trees  or  sound  trees  of  certain  species,  if  de- 
prived of  the  protection  of  the  trees  growing  arouna  them,  will 
almost  inevitably  be  leveled  by  high  winds.  The  small  and  growing 
trees — ^the  young  forest — are  threatened  by  the  debris  left  from  log- 
ging operations.  Trees  exposed  by  removal  of  ^  surrounding  trees 
are  liable  to  fresh  attacks  of  fungus  growth  and  insects,  intn^ucing 
tree  diseases  which  cause  their  decay  and  death. 

The  only  practical  way  to  conserve  and  perpetuate  the  forests  on 
land  which  should  be  devoted  to  tree  growing  mstead  of  crop  grow- 
ing or  grazing  is  to  make  timber  and  lumber  values  so  high  that  it 
will  be  possible  for  timber  owners  to  devote  the  necessary  capital  and 
annual  expenditure  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  oi  forestry 
methods;  then,  with  values  rendering  such  methods  possible  and  with 
protection  from  unjust  and  ruinous  taxation,  the  States  may  justly 
require  the  adoption  of  such  methods  of  handling  forest  properties 
as  will  preserve  and  perpetuate  them  for  the  benefit  of  future  gen- 
erations, for  the  protection  of  watersheds,  and  the  promotion  of  water 
power  and  navigation. 

To  lower  the  values  of  lumber  and  timber,  and  particularly  of  the 
low  grades,  is  to  do  just  the  opposite  of  what  lovers  of  the  country 
desire.    Its  only  effect,  as  stated  above,  must  be  to  accelerate  forest 
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destruction  and  render  less  possible  forest  preservation.  To  remove 
or  lower  the  duty  on  sawed  lumber  will  thus  promote  forest  destruc- 
tion instead  of  forest  conservation. 

FBEE  LUMBER  ARGUMENT  BASED  ON  EXCESS  OF  EXPORTS. 

Much  importance  has  been  attributed  by  some  who  advocate  the 
removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber  to  the  fact  that  exports  from  the 
United  States  of  wood  and  its  products  exceed  in  value  the  imports 
of  similar  articles.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1908,  the  total 
exports  were  $81,621,305,  while  the  imports  were  valued  at  only 
$43,527,174. 

These  figures,  however,  mean  nothing  except  that  the  United  States 
produces  certain  forms  of  forest  products  which  other  countries  do 
not  produce  at  all,  or  not  in  sufficient  quantities  for  their  needs  and 
the  needs  of  the  world,  while  our  imports  are  largely  of  forest  pro- 
ducts which  are  found  in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  are  en- 
titled to  protection  on  the  general  theory  of  a  protective  tariff. 

More  pointed  are  the  arguments  made  on  the  theory  that  Canadian 
timber  resources  are  so  depleted  and  ours  so  great  that  we  are  able  to 
export  forest  products  to  that  country,  and  therefore  do  not  need 
protection. 

The  assertion  has  been  made  that  our  exports  to  Canada  are  greater 
than  our  imports  from  her.  This  is  a  mistake,  and  a  gross  one. 
Leaving  out  manufactures  of  wood,  which  are  not  lumber  in  any 
sense,  the  principal  remaining  items  are  logs,  timber,  sawed  lumber, 
and  shingks. 

Last  fiscal  year  our  imports  from  Canada  under  the  heading  of 
sawed  lumber  amounted  to  792,789,000  feet,  valued  at  $14,989,179. 
Our  exports  to  British  North  America  during  the  same  period  were 
149,884,000  feet,  vahied  at  $4,269,179. 

Our  imports  of  logs  and  round  timber,  almost  entirely  from 
Canada,  amounted  to  131,327,000  feet,  valued  at  $1,364,439,  and  our 
exports  to  that  country  of  timber,  hewn  and  sawed,  were  valued  at 
$4,337,766.  Our  imports  of  shingles,  also  almost  entirely  from  Canada, 
were  988,081,000  pieces,  valued  at  $2,379,242.  while  our  total  exports 
of  shingles,  few  of  which  went  to  Canada  out  mostly  to  Cuba  and 
other  southern  countries,  were  only  20,483,000  pieces,  valued  at 
$75,535. 

Thus  we  have  a  total  importation  from  Canada  of  timber,  lumber, 
and  shingles  vahicd  at  $18,632,860,  while  our  exports  to  that  country 
were  valued  at  $9,797,103. 

Instead  of  exporting  more  lumber  to  Canada  than  we  imnort  from 
there,  we  send  her  only  half  as  much  as  she  sends  us.  Still  it  seems 
to  be  a  question  in  the  minds  of  many  if  this  does  not  prove  that  we 
need  no  protection  against  Canadian  timber. 

CHARACTER  OP  FOREST  PRODUCTS  SOLD  IN  CANADA. 

This  is  the  general  situation :  First,  what  Canada  sends  us  simply 
takes  the  place  of  part  of  our  own  product;  what  we  send  to  Canada 
is  material  such  as  she  does  not  have  and  for  the  most  part  never  did 
have,  and  which  does  not  enter  into  competition  with  her  own  woods. 
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The  latter  statement  leads  to  the  second  point  of  what  our  exports 
to  Canada  consist  Unfortunately  the  government  reports  do  not  give 
this  data  and  the  information  must  come  from  practical  knowledge  of 
the  matter. 

Canada  exports  to  the  United  States  white  pine  and  imports  none. 
She  exports  to  the  United  States  spruce  ana  hemlock  and  imports 
none.  She  exports  to  the  United  States  shingles  and  imports  none. 
She  exports  to  the  United  States  also  fir  and  otner  western  woods  and 
imports  none,  and  those  varieties  include  all  that  she  has  of  timber 
resources  in  important  Quantities. 

To  avoid  being  called  to  task  for  a  misstatement  in  the  above,  it 
should  be  said  that  in  the  western  prairie  country  conditions  are 
somewhat  mixed.  ^Vestem  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta 
have  been  developing  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years,  and  fre- 
quently it  has  be^  necessary  for  setters  there  to  get  lumber  regard- 
less of  place  or  price.  Conseciuently,  while  eastern  Montana^  the 
Dakotas,  Nebraska,  etc.,  have  import^  some  lumber  from  Canada, 
the  prairie  Provinces  have  imported  some  from  the  United  States, 
Out  that  interchange  has  been  comparatively  imimportant.  Lumber 
in  its  various  forms  that  Canada  buys  in  the  United  States  is  chiefly 
material  that  she  does  not  have  at  home,  or  has  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  point  of  consumption  that  it  is  unavailable. 

FREIGHT  RATES  DOMINATE  TRADE. 

Modem  construction  and  the  industries  demand  woods  of  strength 
and  also  large  timbers.  The  wood  of  strength  for  construction  pur- 
poses that  is  available  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent  is  yellow 
pine,  and  this  wood  also  produces  timbers  of  lar&e  size.  Canada  has 
timber  that  would  answer  this  purpose  in  British  Columbia,  but  that 
is  so  remote  from  the  centers  of  consumption  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy 
yellow  pine  in  the  United  States  and  ship  it  by  vessel  to  Canadian 
ports,  thence  to  be  distributed  by  rail  or  lake  vessel,  than  to  pay 
transportation  across  the  continent  So  great  is  the  difference  in 
this  carrying  charge  that  at  a  higher  mill  price  yellow  pine  can  be 
brought  up  the  St  Lawrence  and  as  far  west  as  the  Great  Lakes  in 
competition  with  the  lower-priced  fir  of  British  Columbia.  It  is  only 
when  especially  large  and  long  timbers  are  wanted  ihB.t  in  Canada,  as 
in  the  United  States,  fir  is  brought  across  the  continent 

Canada's  original  resources  in  nard  woods  were  comparatively  small 
at  the  beginning,  the  best  being  found  in  southern  Ontario,  and  now 
they  have  almost  disappeared,  there  being  onlv  a  scattering  output 
from  hard-wood  trees  from  the  wood  lots  or  that  grow  mixed  with 
the  pines,  spruce,  and  hemlock.  Therefore,  when  a  Canadian  factory 
neects  oak,  maple,  ash,  or  hickory  it  usually  has  to  go  to  the  United 
States  for  a  supply. 

Another  large  and  growing  item  which  enters  into  the  Canadian 
importation  of  American  lumber  is  hard-wood  flooring.  Since  the 
raw  material  is  not  found  in  Canada  and  is  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  the  great  flooring  mills  of  the  latter  country  which  supply  the 
demand,  not  only  at  home,  but  in  Canada  as  well.  Even  more  im- 
portant than  hard-wood  flooring  is  yellow-pine  flooring  for  factoiy 
and  residence  use. 
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KO  REAL  GOMPETITIOK  IK  CANADA. 

What  Canada  imports  from  us^  therefore — ^timbers  of  strength 
and  size,  hard  woods  and  flooring — are  not  and  can  not  be  produced 
in  the  Dominion. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  Canada  has  to  ship  to  us  grows  in  the 
United  States,  either  in  the  same  form  or  in  me  shape  of  satisfac^ 
tory  substitutes. 

The  spruce  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Quebec  competes 
with  the  spruce  of  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  West 
Virginia ;  the  white  pine  and  red  pine  of  Ontario  with  the  same  species 
of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota ;  the  fir^  cedar,  spruce,  hemlock,  tamarack, 
western  pine,  and  western  white  pme  of  British  Columbia  with  Uie 
same  woods  in  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  Furthermore,  the 
spruce  of  Quebec  competes  not  merely  with  the  spruce  of  Maine,  but 
with  the  North  Carolina  pine  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  with  the  sap 
pine,  which  from  anywhere  along  the  coast  can  reach  the  northeastern 
markets  of  this  countrv. 

As  our  white  pine  nas  entered  into  competition  for  construction 
purposes,  for  boxes,  and  a  thousand  other  uses  with  yellow  pine,  so 
Ontario  white  pine  can  compete  not  only  with  products  of^Michi- 
^n,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  but  with  the  wooas  which  they  meet 
in  competition;  and  any  lumber  which  is  shipped  from  British 
Columbia  mills  to  California  will  displace  just  so  much  product  Uiat 
should  come  from  Washington  or  Oregon. 

In  exporting  lumber  to  Canada  we  do  not,  except  in  the  West,  com- 
pete at  all  with  her  industry,  while  every  foot  of  lumber  shipped 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States  enters  directly  into  our  own  do- 
mestic competition. 

OUB  EXPORT  PBICES   HIOH. 

We  export  lumber  and  forest  products  because  other  countries 
must  have  the  American  ^oods,  and  not  because  we  have  a  surplus 
to  throw  away.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  on  the  aver- 
age, prices  for  American  lumber  abroad  are  higher  than  at  home. 
Foreign  buyers  of  our  "wood  goods''  have  to  pay  a  premium  for 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  what  we  get  abroad  is  bought  not  from 
necessity  but  on  a  price  inducement.  Any  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  removal  or  lowering  of  the  duty,  based  on  the  volume  of  our 
lumber  exports  and  imports,  must  fall  to  the  ground  when  the  facts 
regarding  them  are  examined. 

SPECULATIVE  OWNERSHIP  OF   AMERICAN   8TUMPAGB. 

In  the  course  of  an  examination  of  H.  H.  Tift,  of  Georgjia,  one  of 
the  leading  lumbermen  of  the  Southeast,  who  appeared  by  invitation 
before  your  honorable  body  on  December  19,  much  attention  was 
given  to  a  theory  that  the  principal  effect  of  the  lumber  duty  is  to 
increase  the  value  of  American  stumpa^e,  and,  therefore,  to  pro- 
mote speculation  in  timber;  and  that  the  timber  of  the  United  States, 
outside  of  government  ownership,  is  largely  held  by  speculators. 

Merely  mentioning  here  the  fact  that  anything  which  legitimately 
tends  to  advance  the  values  of  American  stumpage  is  in  the  mterest  of 
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forest  conservation ;  the  idea  that  timber  is  si)eculatively  held  to  any 
important  extent  should  be  contradicted. 

According  to  Webster,  speculation  is  "  the  act  or  practice  of  buying 
land,  goods,  shares,  etc,  in  expectation  of  selling  at  a  higher  price, 
or  of  selling  with  the  expectation  of  repurchasing  at  a  lower  price; 
a  trading  on  anticipated  fluctuations  in  price,  as  distinguished  from 
trading  m  which  tne  profit  expected  is  the  difference  between  the 
retail  and  wholesale  prices,  or  the  diflFerence  of  prices  in  different 
markets." 

In  so  far  as  the  idea  of  risk  enters  into  the  matter,  there  has  never 
been  any  important  amount  of  speculation  in  timber.  Frequently 
timber  will  be  bought  outright  or  on  option,  with  the  prospect  of  an 
early  sale  at  a  higher  price,  but  such  transactions  are  not  usually 
speculative,  but  in  furtherance  of  definite  plans  for  manufacture. 
Those  who  have  bought  large  quantities  of  timber,  not  with  the  idea 
qf  manufacture  but  to  sell  again,  have  regarded  their  purchases  as 
investments  in  the  true  sense  of  the  terni,  inasmuch  as  they  considered 
no  risk  was  involved,  but  that  the  capital  thus  invested  would  earn 
through  the  increasing  value  of  the  property  as  the  years  went  on  an 
assured  profit. 

'Whether  such  buying  of  timber  be  considered  investment  or  specu- 
lation, it  is  not  a  prominent  factor  in  timber  ownership.  There  nave 
been  in  the  yellow-pine  district — the  most  important  lumber  district 
of  Uie  country  up  to  this  time— but  few  such  holdings,  perhaps  a 
dozen  in  all  ot  large  size.  In  white  pine  in  former  days  there  was  but 
one  important  timber  property  of  this  description ;  on  tlie  Pacific 
coast  there  are  to-da^  but  few  such  holdings,  probably  not  more  than 
a  half  dozen  of  any  importance. 

There  are  multitudes  of  small  holdings  of  this  nature  in  all  sections 
of  the  country.  Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  people  of  assured 
incomes  have  thought  that  they  could,  with  more  safety  and  with  a 
better  prospect  for  profit  than  is  found  in  most  lines  of  investment  of 
equal  safety,  put  a  portion  of  their  surplus  into  timber,  and  therefore 
these  hundreas  or  tnousands  of  people  nave  bought  40  or  160  acres  or 
a  section  of  timber  land,  which  tney  are  holding  against  the  time  when 
it  will  be  needed  by  some  neighboring  manufacturer. 

TIMBEB  PROPERTIES  ARE  HELD  FOR  OPERATION. 

But  with  the  numerous  small  exceptions  mentioned,  and  a  very  few 
important  ones,  practically  all  the  timber  is  held,  not  in  a  speculative 
way,  not  to  sell,  but  as  an  investment.  It  is  a  provision  for  the  future 
needs  of  a  manufacturing  operation.  The  idea  that  such  holdings  are 
^eculative  seems  to  rise  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  a 
lumber  manufacturing  business,  perhaps  because  m  earlier  days  a  man 
cpuld  buy  a  sawmill  anywhere  in  a  timbered  country  and  depend  upon 
cjirrent  purchases  of  timber  or  logs  to  supply  his  mill.  At  this  time, 
however,  with  a  better  public  appreciation  of  the  value  of  timber, 
with  a  general^  knowledge  that  the  market  for  it  is  widening  and 
advancing,  no  important  manufacturing  operation  can  depend  upon 
cunent  purchases.  Therefore  provision  must  be  made  for  the  future 
before  the  operation  is  started. 

It  is  customary  in  the  lumber  business  to  consider  ten  years  as  the 
normal  life  of  a  sawmill.    During  that  period  it  is  supposed  that  the 
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value  of  the  average  mill  will  be  wiped  out  by  depreciation,  though, 
of  course,  the  facts  in  any  particular  instance  aepend  upon  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  it. 

Since  the  life  of  a  lumber  manufacturing  business  should  cover  at 
least  ten  years  of  assured,  operation,  a  mifl  that  will  cut  30,000,000 
feet  a  vear  must  have  back  of  it  at  the  start  at  least  300,000,000  feet 
of  timber;  and  since  mills  are  now  better  constructed  than  formerly, 
and  since  the  more  progressive  and  intelligent  operators  are  coming 
to  look  upon  such  investments  as  permanent  ones,  even  a  greater 
supply  than  for  ten  years  is  desirable  in  every  way.  Therefore,  when 
a  large  lumber  manufacturing  institution  owns  1,000,000,000  leet  of 
timber,  whereas  it  may  cut  only  50,000,000  feet  a  year,  that  holding 
can  not  be  considered  speculative,  but  is  an  investment  conforming 
fully  to  the  definition  of  the  word. 

Webster  says  that  to  invest  is  "  to  lay  out  money  or  capital  in  busi- 
ness with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  income  or  profit."  The  Century 
Dictionary  says  that  to  invest  is  '*  to  employ  for  some  profitable  use; 
convert  into  some  other  form  of  wealth,  usually  of  a  more  or  less 
permanent  nature j  an  expenditure  for  profit  or  future  benefit;  a 
placing  or  conversion  of  capital  in  a  way  intended  to  secure  income 
or  profit  from  its  employment." 

The  greatest  segregated  holdings  of  timber  in  the  United  States 
are  all  investments  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  profit,  not  through 
sale,  but  through  conversion  into  lumber  and  other  forest  products 
by  the  ordinary  processes  of  lumber  manufacture. 

GHARACTER  OF  GREAT  TIMBER  PROPERTIES. 

Frequent  reference  was  made  in  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  the  timber  holdings  of  the  Weyerhaeusers,  of 
C.  A.  Smith,  of  T.  B.  Walker,  of  the  I^ng-Bell  Lumber  Company, 
of  the  Kirby  Lumber  Company,  and  of  others.  All  these  are  great 
timber  properties,  but  every  one  of  them  is  being  held  not  for  sale 
as  timber,  but  as  the  basis  for  future  operations.  Frederick  Weyer- 
haeuser and  his  associates  have  never  bought  in  a  speculative  way, 
thoufi'h  sometimes  they  might  sell.  They  have  bought  for  operation, 
and  Deing  wise  have  purchased  as  far  ahead  of  their  immediate 
needs,  so  as  to  secure  tne  future  of  their  industries,  as  their  means 
would  permit.  They  have  always  operated  upon  their  properties 
and  still  do  so,  though  portions  of  tneir  holdings  ma^  stand  as  a 
reserve  for  the  future.  The  same  is  true  of  C.  A.  Smith  in  regard 
to  his  heavy  timber  holdings  in  Oregon  and  elsewhere.  The  same 
is  true  of  T.  B.  Walker  and  his  holdings  in  California.  His  timber 
property  is  the  only  great  one  in  the  country  which  is  not  the  basis 
of  present  operations,  but  it  was  bought  for  operation,  and  when  the 
time  comes  this  timber,  or  the  adult  portion,  will  be  manufactured, 
while  the  property  as  a  whole  will  be  conserved  by  forestry  methods 
as  a  perpetuation  of  lumber  production.    The  Long-Bell  and  Kirby 

Eroperties  are  being  actively  operated.    The  same  is  true  of  the  large 
oldings  of  the  Great  Southern  Lumber  Company  and  many  others. 
In  ^ort,  practically  none  of  the  large  holdings  of  the  timber  in 
the  United  States  are  open  to  attack^  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
held  in  a  speculative  way.    They  are  investments  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word  and  designed  to  perpetuate  an  industry  of  importance 
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to  the  country.  If  they  are  open  to  attack  as  such,  every  holder  of 
real  estate,  every  owner  of  town  or  citv  property  who  has  seen  its 
value  increase,  every  farmer  who  entered  a  homestead  and  now  real- 
izes a  value  of  $100  an  acre,  every  mine  owner,  every  investor  in  oil 
lands,  is  equally  open  to  attack. 

If  investments  in  timber  properties  are  to  be  challenged  because 
they  have  increased  in  value  with  the  passage  of  time,  an  attack 
is  made  upon  the  very  foundation  of  property  rights  in  the  United 
States. 

If  we  have  to  come  to  the  time  when  the  increment  value  of  real 
estate  is  to  be  forfeited  to  the  public  and  socialism  is  to  rule,  such  an 
attack  on  timber  properties  is  justified,  but  not  otherwise.  To  demand 
a  removal  of  the^  duty  because  timber  lands  have  increased  in  value 
is  to  embrace  socialism. 

THE  SHINQLE  DUTT* 

Few,  if  any,  objections  are  found  to  the  request  that  the  duty  upon 
shingles  be  retained.  The  chief  shingle  timber  is  cedar,  of  two  spe- 
cies— the  white  cedar  of  the  East  and  the  red  cedar  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  the  latter  furnishing  by  far  the  larg;er  part  of  our  do- 
mestic supply.  Shingles  are  made  from  other  timber,  but  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities. 

In  the  East  for  many  years  the  white  cedar  shingles  of  New  Bruns- 
wick have  entered  eastern  markets  of  the  United  States  in  large 
quantities  in  spite  of  the  duty,  and  during  the  last  three  years  red 
cedar  shingles  manufactured  in  British  Columbia  have  been  entering 
our  markets  in  increasing  quantities.  The  largest  shingle  importa- 
tions on  record  were  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  and 
amounted  to  988,000,000  pieces.  These  shingles  all  paid  the  duty  of 
30  cents  a  thousand,  and  the  manufacturers  were  glad  to  export  on 
those  terms. 

Their  ability  to  do  so  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  shingle 
industrv,  both  east  and  west,  is  based  upon  abundant  and  cheap  sup- 
plies of  g^en  timber;  whereas  across  the  line  in  the  United  States 
tiie  material  is  largelv  down  timber  and  the  refuse  from  earlier  log- 
ging operations ;  on  the  further  fact  that  in  the  East  Canadian  labor 
employed  in  shingle  manufacture  receives  lower  wages  than  Ameri- 
can labor  in  the  same  occupation,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  because 
Asiatics  are  used  to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
employees,  while  their  "  slow  carefulness  "  enables  them  to  produce 
at  a  low  cost  to  their  employers  an  article  which  in  quality  wiU  com- 
pete with  the  best  shingles  of  American  production. 

The  duty  on  shingles  is  particularly  important  to  the  manufacturers 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  In  Washington  about 
15,000  men  are  empToved  in  the  shingle  mills,  and  if  the  duty  were 
removed  practically  all  of  these  mills,  except  the  comparatively  few 
operated  m  connection  with  sawmills,  would  be  obliged  to  go  out  of 
business  and  their  employees  to  seek  other  lines  of  work  or  remove 
to  British  Columbia,  thus  being  lost  to  the  United  States. 

The  retention  of  the  duty  on  shingles  is  particularly  important  to 
labor,  but  hardly  less  so  is  the  retention  of  the  duty  on  lumber  of 
importance  to  the  men  engaged  as  wage-earners  in  the  sawmills  and 
logging  districts  of  the  Uiiited  States. 
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LABOR  PHASE  OF  THE  LUMBER  TARIFF. 

The  argument  is  made  by  some  that  the  removal  of  the  lumber  duty 
will  not  at  all  affect  prices  in  the  United  States.  If  that  be  true  the 
only  immediate  gain  would  be  to  the  foreign  lumber  manufacturers 
and  the  only  immediate  loser  the  United  States  Government,  to  the 
extent  of  the  duty  which  it  would  cease  to  collect,  but  with  a  prob- 
ability of  further  development  of  the  lumber  industry  in  Canada 
and  Mexico  more  rapid  than  in  the  United  States,  and  an  increase  in 
opportunities  for  labor  in  those  countries  rather  than  in  this.  But  if, 
as  lumbermen  believe,  it  would  lower  prices  by  the  introduction  of  a 
larger  quantity  of  Canadian  lumber,  wnich  would  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  the  domestic  output,  one  of  two  things  must  hanpen  to 
labor — it  must  remove  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  or  Mexico, 
where  its  wages  will  be  expended  instead  of  in  the  United  States,  or 
it  must  accept  lower  wages. 

The  facts  as  to  wages,  as  developed  bv  testimony  before  your  hon- 
orable conmiittee  and  elsewhere,  are,  in  brief,  these : 

In  the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada  and  in  Quebec  wa^es  are  de- 
cidedly lower  than  in  the^  United  States  and  the  scale  of  living  is 
lower  on  the  average  than  in  adjoining  sections  in  this  country. 

In  Ontario,  particularly  in  western  Ontario,  the  difference  is  not 
80  great,  though  Canadian  wages  average  lower  than  American,  with 
a  £w  instances  of  higher  wages  than  the  American  average  being 
paid,  because  it  was  necessary  to  offer  inducements  to  American  labor- 
ers to  cross  the  line. 

In  British  Columbia  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  woods  is  about  the 
same  as  in  Washington.  In  the  sawmills  wages  in  some  cases  as  high 
or  a  little  higher  than  the  American  scale  are  paid,  except  that  much 
of  the  common  labor  is  oriental,  receiving  a  wage  only  50  to  80  per 
cent  of  that  paid  south  of  the  line.  On  the  avera^  the  scale  of 
British  Columbia  wages  is  a  little  lower  than  that  paid  in  the  corre- 
sponding districts  in  the  United  States. 

In  Mexico  common  labor  is  very  much  lower  than  in  this  country, 
but  the  development  of  the  lumber  business  in  the  forests  of  Chihua- 
hua and  Sonora,  which  would  follow  the  removal  of  the  duty,  would 
require  skilled  labor  from  the  United  tStates  that  would  have  to  be 
paid  American  wa^s. 

Unless  our  shipping  laws  be  modified  with  the  removal  of  the  duty 
foreign  lumber  producers  would  have  another  advantage  in  the  lower 
wages  paid  on  foreign  ships.  This  advantage  now  exists,  but  it  is 
offset,  where  it  is  felt,  by  the  duty. 

Granted  that  the  free  admission  of  foreign-sawed  lumber  to  the 
American  markets  would  lower  prices  because  of  increased  import, 
the  sawmill  and  woods  labor  of  the  United  States  would  have  to 
face  a  reduction  in  wages,  or  would  have  to  seek  some  other  employ- 
ment, or  remove  to  Canada  or  Mexico  to  follow  the  development  of 
the  lumber  business  outside  of  the  United  States,  which  would  be 
encouraged  by  the  act  of  our  Government. 

J.  E.  Dbfebaugh, 
Editor  American  Lumbernutn. 
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HON.  D.  F.  LAFEAN,  H.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTE2  EEOH  BED  UOV 

LITHBEB  COMPANY,  BUBGAW,  N.  C,  BELATIVE  TO  CAKABIAH 

LTJMBEB  COMPETITION. 

BuROAW,  N.  C,  Jcmutry  7, 1909. 
Hon.  D.  F.  Lafean,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  By  the  unanimous  consent  of  our  stockholders  I  am 
requested  to  write  you  relative  to  tariff  question  on  Canadian  lumber. 
I  presume  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  by  this  time  on  the  pro- 
posed reduction  on  same.  There  was  a  meeting  at  Washington  not 
long  a^o  when  the  representatives  of  all  the  lumber  and  timb^  in- 
terests nad  a  hearing  Def ore  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The 
question  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  unanimous  plea  of  the 
lumber  and  timber  interests  want  the  tariff  to  remain  as  it  is.  If  the 
tariff  should  be  taken  off,  it  will  cripple  the  whole  lumber  industry 
of  the  Southern  States.  We  are  only  small  investors  in  southern 
timber,  comparatively  speaking,  but  the  $2  per  thousand  reduc- 
tion on  Canadian  lumber  will  mean,  at  least,  a  loss  to  our  company 
alone  of  $30,000,  and  we  would  be  compelled  to  cut  over  our  timbcor 
leases  and  only  cut  about  50  per  cent  of  the  best  logs  and  leave  the 
rest  lay  in  the  woods  and  rot  in  order  to  save  part  of  our  investment; 
and  besides,  we  will  have  to  cut  the  wages  down  of  our  laborers  at 
par  with  the  oriental  laborers  of  Canada. 

On  a  competitive  basis  Canada  has  already  the  best  of  American 
manufacturers  of  lumber.  Their  stumpa^e  does  not  cost  them  half 
what  we  must  pay,  and  they  can  reach  New  York  by  vessel — ^rate 
about  half  what  we  must  pay  from  North  Carolina.  They  have 
dieaper  labor.  There  is  quite  a  sentiment  on  forest  preservation 
among  some  of  our  government  officials,  and  they  seem  in  favor  of 
reduction  of  $2  per  thousand  tariff  on  Canadian  lumber.  Flooding 
our  country  at  this  time  with  cheap  Canadian  labor  will  not  preserve 
our  forests.  It  will  only  hasten  the  depletion  instead.  Inclosed 
find  few  clippings  from  the  American  Lumberman.  Read  what 
Doctor  Shenk,  the  great  German  authority  on  forestry,  thinks  about 
it.  The  cry  of  a  timber  famine  in  thirty  years  is  a  misconception  by 
some  who  do  not  understand  the  timber  question.  There  is  enough 
timber  in  our  Southern  States  to  flood  this  country  for  fifty  years 
to  come,  and  there  is  enough  now  manufactured  to  do  us  for  two 
years  without  cutting  any  more.  The  market  is  full  of  all  grades. 
By  looking  over  the  large  wholesale  yards  in  our  lumber  centers  thore 
are  mountains  of  stacked  lumber  weather-beaten  waiting  for  buyers 
and  consumers.  The  prices  on  lumber  have  fallen  since  1907  so  that 
the  sawmill  men  are  at  a  loss  whether  to  run  their  mills  and  try  and 
make  costs  or  run  chances  of  better^  conditions;  and  this  tariff 
question  is  a  serious  thing  at  this  critical  time  for  the  timber  and 
lumber  men  of  the  South.  We  hope  you  will  do  your  utmost  to  leave 
the  tariff  on  Canadian  lumber  as  it  now  stands.  While  the  protection 
is  not  enough  for  our  American  interests,  yet  we  would  be  satisfied 
to  let  well  enough  alone  at  this  time.  Any  questions  you  may  want 
to  ask  on  this  matter,  or  explanations,  I  will  be  glad  to  explain, 
and  would  like  to  have  a  talk  with  you  on  this  tariff  question  when 
you  are  in  York,  at  your  office. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Wm.  F.  Bauohmak, 
President  and  Manager  Bed  Lion  Lumber  Gompantf. 
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LOW-GRADE  LUMBER. 

EDOAK  H.   BTTCKLIN,   OF  ITHACA,   N.   Y.,   WISHES   THE   DUTT 
EEMOVED  FBOM  LOW-GBADE  LTTHBEB. 

Ithaoa,  N.  Y.,  December  1, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  From  the  testimony  before  your  committee  against 
the  reduction  or  removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber,  I  note  that  it  is 
claimed  that  h^her  prices  tend  to  the  conservation  of  the  forest,  for 
the  reason  that  a  market  is  provided  for  the  low-grade  lumber  in  the 
tree  tops  that  otherwise  would  be  left  in  the  woocfi.  Experience  and 
observation  show  that  when  there  is  a  demand  for  lumber  of  that 
grade  at  good  profit  there  is  also  a  demand  for  lumber  from  small 
trees,  and  the  trees  that  should  be  left  standing  for  future  supply  are 
all  cut  into  lumber,  even  trees  of  6  inches  in  diameter  on  the  stump, 
and  the  forest  land  is  denuded. 

One  of  the  reasons  of  th¥  lar^e  supply  in  the  market  of  low-^ade 
lumber  is  that  on  accoimt  of  the  high  prices  that  have  prevaued  a 
large  proportion  of  lumber  has  been  cut  that  should  have  been  left 
standmg  for  future  growth. 

The  small  mills  miich  are  portable  are  particularlv  destructive  to 
this  yoimg  growth,  because  it  is  easier  for  them  to  handle,  and  the 
large  operators  can  log  cheaper  if  they  log  both  small  and  large 
timber — everything  marketable — at  the  same  time  and  first  operation. 

When  only  the  larger  timber  was  taken,  several  cuttings  were  made 
at  dijSerent  times  from  the  same  land,  and  the  tops  and  stumps  were 
finally  used  up,  as  has  been  done  generally  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  tariff  on  low-grade  lumber  tends  to  increase  the  destruction 
and  cutting  of  small  trees  and  the  conse<}uent  destruction  of  the 
future  forest. 

Canada  more  wisely  admits  all  these  grades  free  of  duty  upon 
wluch  our  tariff  is  %2  per  thousand  feet  in  we  rough  and  $3  per  thou- 
sand if  planed,  like  common  house  studding,  joists,  rafters,  and  general 
dimensions.  The  result  is  that  the  pubhc  are  forced  to  use  at  high 
prices  a  poor  grade  of  lumber  that  will  soon  decay  and  the  future 
supply  is  exhausted  in  the  destruction  of  the  young  trees. 

I  have  seen  the  Diamond  Match  Company  m  their  mill  at  Keene, 
N.  H.,  cutting  into  crate  stock  pine  3  inches  in  diameter  in  the 
log.  Hemlock  in  New  York  State  is  being  cut  that  will  make  one 
piece  4  inches  square  and  10  feet  in  length. 

The  cutting  of  small  trees  by  mills  is  general  throughout  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  our  countrv,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  is  taking  place  in 
the  West.  Immediate  additional  profits  is  all  that  concerns  a  vast 
majority  of  the  lumbenpen.  Statistics  show  that  in  the  year  1907 
in  the  production  of  white  pine  the  Uttle  State  of  New  Hampshire 
was  third,  with  a  production  of  nearly  400,000,000  feet,  and  as  stated 
by  the  "American  Lumberman"  of  November  21,  1908:  "Evidently, 
however,  this  lumber  was  cut  from  low-grade  timber  as  the  mill  value 
given  was  only  $17.46  per  thousand  feet,"  which  means  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  it  was  sapUng  or  second-growth  pine  from  small 
trees,  ana  the  whole  cut  was  made  by  442  miUsy  only  averaging  about 
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900,000  feet  to  the  mill  for  the  whole  year's  cut— «-which  is  only  an 
illustration  of  general  conditions,  lliis  shows  conclusively  now 
our  voimg  timber  is  being  slaughtered. 

There  3iould  not  exist  an  artificial  stimulus  in  the  shape  of  a  mo- 
tective  tarifiP  to  hasten  its  destruction  and  all  that  it  implies.     Will 
you  please  file  this  with  your  committee. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Edgab  H.  Buoklin. 


LUMBER  AND  COAL. 

E.  L.  STOWELL,  EILESTSBUBO,  WASH.,  WA]n:S  GHEAFEB  LUKBEB 
FBODTJCTS  AND  FSEE  CANADIAH  COAL. 

Ellensbubo,  Wash.,  November  £S,  1908. 
Chaibman  Wats  and  Means  CoHHrrrEE, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Deab  Sib:  As  a  lifelong  KepublicaU;  and  always  in  favor  of  a 
tariff  to  protect  American  mdustries  and  labor,  have  voted  for  every 
Republican  President  since  Abraham  Lincoln  until  now,  and  want  to 
say  a  word  on  the  present  situation  as  concerns  lumber  and  coal.  I 
am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should  have  the  duty  removed 
on  both  these  articles,  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  and  admit 
Canadian  coal  and  lumber  free.  We  are  living  here  in  the  r^on  of 
the  greatest  lumber  country  on  earth,  and  still  the  price  of  lumber  is 
kept  at  a  high  figure  by  a  combination  of  lumber  forces.  The  greatest 
mills  in  the  wond  are  cutting  millions  of  feet  annually,  and  still,  to 
keep  up  the  price,  they  will  close  down  all  the  mills,  and  thus  keep 
building  material  very  expensive. 

Now,  some  of  the  best  and  largest  coal  mines  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington are  within  25  miles  of  this  city.  They  sell  this  coal  at  $2  to 
$2.25  per  ton  at  the  mines,  but  they  run  it  down  here,  25  miles,  all 
down  grade — ^would  come  by  gravity — and  we  have  to  pay  S6.50  a  ton 
for  mine  run,  half  dust.  These  companies  have  paid  oi  late  enormous 
dividends.  They  used  to  sell  a  better  grade  or  coal  here  at  S4.25  a 
ton.     Now,  I  am  in  favor  of  letting  Canadian  coal  in,  duty  free. 

It's  folly  to  say  these  people  can't  compete ;  the^  are  simply  soaking 
their  own  countrymen  in  order  to  pay  big  dividends.  Give  us  a 
"square  deal." 

Very  respectfully,  H.  L.  Stowbll. 


LUMBER  AND  GLASS. 

THE  MACT  COMPANY,  GRAND  EAPIDS,  MICH.,  FTTBNnVKE  KANU- 
FAGTUBERS,  ASK  TO  HAVE  THE  DUTIES  BEHOVED  FBOH  GLASS 
AND  LVUBEB. 

Grand  BAPms,  Mich.,  December  5, 1908. 
Chairman  Wats  and  Means  Committeb, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  O. 
Gentlemen:  This  corporation  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
furniture.    Its  annual  sales  average  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
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million  dollars.    Its  annual  consumption  of  materials  approximate 
the  following: 

Lumber,  3,000,000  board  feet;  veneers  and  panels,  2,000,000  super- 
ficial feet;  value  of  both  items,  $150,000. 

Window  glass,  600,000  square  feet;  value,  $25,000. 

Hardware  for  furniture  trimmings,  etc.,  $50,000. 

Glue  and  finishing  materials,  $25,000. 

We  are  offered  glass  in  French  and  other  foreign  markets  at  about 
one-half  the  domestic  prices,  and  of  better  quality,  but  the  hazards  of 
transit,  the  dut^,  and  other  restrictions  operate  to  place  us  at  the 
mercy  of  domestic  producers  who  have  never  failed  to  exact  tribut^  to 
the  limits  made  possible  by  the  artificial  and  other  restrictions  im- 
posed on  imports,  and  when  we  consider  the  duties  on  glass  amount- 
ing to  about  100  per  cent,  on  lumber  $2  per  thousand  feet,  and  similar 
duties  on  other  materials,  it  is  quite  evident  that  we  are  paying 
$30^000  and  upward  in  duties  for  which  we  can  see  no  benent,  and 
which  stands  m  our  way  when  we  attempt  to  market  our  products 
abroad. 

The  average  wage  per  person  in  our  plant  for  two  years  last  past, 
including  all  wage-workers,  exclusive  of  officers  and  clerks,  was  $1.80 
per  day.  In  England^  Holland,  France,  and  Germany  the  wage 
rates  for  similar  and  like  services  equal  about  70  per  cent  of  ours, 
but  the  cost  of  packing,  transport,  selling,  and  other  circumstances 
makes  foreign  competition  with  our  furniture  in  our  markets  impos- 
sible. 

The  furniture  industry  needs  no  protection  if  given  free  lumber 
and  free  glass,  and  exports  would  be  largely  increased  through  reduc- 
tions in  cost  which  would  result  from  free  material. 

We  earnestly  appeal  to  the  members  of  your  committee  and  to 
Congress  to  place  glass  and  lumber  on  the  tree  list  We  are  fully 
convmced  that  by  so  doing  it  will  in  the  end  prove  a  blessing  to  the 
glass  industry,  which  has  long  been  a  monopoly,  and  therefore  is 
not  developing  on  the  lines  of  true  economy  and  permanency. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Mact  Company, 

O.  M.  Wernicke,  President 


LUMBER,  GLASS,  AND  IRON. 

EON.  T.  ADAH  BEDE,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTER  OF  THE  SCOTT-OSAFF 
LUHBES  COMPANY,  DVLUTH,  MINN.,  RELATIVE  TO  DITTIES  OH 
LITMBEB,  GLASS,  AND  IRON. 

Washington,  December  Sly  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  G, 
Gentlemen:  Inclosed  herewith  please  find  statement  on  the  re- 
Tision  of  the  tariff,  which  I  have  just  received  from  a  large  lumber 
firm  in  my  district,  asking  me  to  file  the  same  with  your  committee. 
Thanking  you  for  any  consideration  you  may  give  the  letter,  I  am, 
Very  truly, 

J.  Adam  Beds. 
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DuLUTH,  MiNK.|  December  SSj  1908. 

COMMITTEB  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Gentlemen  :  We  beg  to  present  our  conclusions  in  regard  to  tariff 
revision,  which  is  under  consideration  by  your  committee. 

We  do  not  ask  any  duty,  nor  never  did,  on  lumber,  and  hope 
that  it  may  be  removed.^  ^  We  believe  that  our  industry  can  stand  on 
its  own  feet  without  political  or  governmental  assistance.  If  it  can't, 
we  are  willing  to  take  the  consequences.  We  also  hope  that  your 
committee  wilTmake  reasonable  and  large  deductions  on  the  duties  on 
glass  and  iron  products.  We  of  the  Northwest  have  been  paying  a 
heavy  tribute  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  Middle  East  for  these  many 
years  and  we  protest  against  its  continuance. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  best  method  by  which  this  reduction  can  be 
made,  would  suggest  that  it  be  done  on  a  sliding  scale,  so  diat  those 
interested  can  put  their  business  in  order  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  meet  the  prices  that  such  a  change  may  involve. 

We  hope  that  Congress  will  call  the  bluff  made  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration oy  its  chairman,  Mr.  Gary,  before  your  conmiittee. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Scott-Grafp  Lumbeb  Co., 
Z.  D.  SooTT,  Vice-President. 


LUMBER  AND  liAMPBLAOK. 

GODFBET  H.  CABOT,  BOSTON,  TJBGES  BEMOVAL  OF  DUTT  FBOK 
LITUBEB  AND  CONSENTS  TO  FBEE  LAMPBLACK 

Boston,  November  W,  1908. 
CoMMrrTBB  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  G. 

Gentlemen  :  Years  ago  I  was  able  to  buy  my  cooperage  to  advan- 
tage in  Canada,  but  since  the  enactment  of  the  increased  duty  on 
lumber  I  have  been  unable  to  do  so. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  this  is  an  injustice  to  me  and  without 
any  corresponding  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  It  is  not  the  best  interest  of  this  country  to  stimulate  the 
mad  race  to  deplete  our  lumber  resources.  I  own  two  factories  on 
the  bank  of  the  Little  Kanawha  River  and  we  are  troubled,  in  com- 
mon with  all  dwellers  and  interests  along  this  river,  by  the  big  floods 
which  have  a  tendency  to  be  more  and  more  serious  from  decade  to 
decade.  On  the  other  hand,  low  water  in  smnmer  has  a  tendency  to 
reach  greater  extremes  in  each  recurring  decade. 

Last  summer  I  walked  across  the  Little  Kanawha  River  near  the 
town  of  Big  Bend,  Calhoun  Countjr,  W.  Va.,  dry-shod. 

It  is  the  well-nigh  universal  opinion  of  geologists  and  other  ex- 

Serts  who  have  made  a  study  of  it  that  the  seesaw  between  extreme 
ood  and  extremely  low  water  in  our  streams  and  rivers  is  greatly 
agCTavated  by  the  depletion  of  our  forests,  and  it  is  not  sound  public 
poRcy  by  artificial  restraints  of  trade  to  aggravate  this  tendency. 

My  attitude  on  this  question  is  logical  and  consistent,  for  I  do  not 
ask  or  desire  any  protection  on  my  own  manufactured  article  and 
shall  not  turn  a  hand  or  utter  a  syllable  against  tiie  removal  of  the 
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duty  on  lampblack  by  which  I  am  protected,  if  this  comes  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress.  All  I  ask  is  a  fair  field  and  no  favor.  Let 
me  buv  my  products  on  the  same  basis  of  price  that  American  goods 
are  sold  to  Europe  when  I  buy  of  American  manufacturers,  and  let 
me  buy  on  the  same  basis  of  price,  plus  freight,  as  Canadians  or  other 
foreigners  pay  for  such  artides  as  1  might  wish  to  import,  and  I  am 
ready  to  stand  or  fall  by  my  ability  to  produce  better  goods  and 
cheaper  goods  than  my  customers  can  elsewhere  obtain  without  any 
artificial  restraints  of  trade. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  feelings  of  the  other  makers  of  carbon 
black  are  on  this  matter,  but  I  am  by  far  the  largest  maker  and  I  do 
know  that  their  interests  coincide  with  mine. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Godfrey  M.  Cabot. 


WHITE  PINE. 

GSAYES,  BIGWOOD  &  CO.,  BTTITALO,  N.  T.,  SEQTJEST  THAT  WHITE 
PINE  LTJHBEB  BE  PLACED  ON  PBEE  LIST. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  5, 1908. 
The  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  G. 

Gentlemen  :  We  respectfully  request  you  to  place  white  pine  lum- 
ber on  the  free  list.     We  submit  the  following  reasons : 

The  supply  of  white  pine  lumber  in  the  tmited  States,  for  whole- 
sale distriDution  in  the  Central  and  Eastern  States,  is  practically 
exhausted.  The  distributing  markets  of  Bay  City,  Saginaw,  and 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Sandusky,  Ohio;  Buffalo, 
Tonawanda,  and  Albany,  N.  Y.,  depend  for  their  existence  upon  mov- 
ing lumber  from  mill  points  by  lake  transportation. 

The  ability  to  assemble  lumoer  at  a  low  cost  for  transportation  has 
created  these  markets.  The  source  of  supply  originally  was  the  ^eat 
Saginaw  district,  including  the  extensive  product  of  the  Saginaw 
River  and  all  Lake  Huron  points.  As  this  lumber  was  cut  off  the 
Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior  mills  met  the  demand.  The  Lake 
Michigan  territory  is  substantially  exhausted,  and  for  the  last  few 

J^ears  the  white  pine  supply  has  come  largely  from  the  head  of  the 
akes,  in  the  Duiuth  district.  This  section  is  now  nearly  cut  over, 
and  what  timber  remains  is  largely  controlled  by  the  Weyerhaeuser 
companies  and  one  other  large  interest,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  product  is  shipped  direct  by  rail  to  the  consumer. 

We  inclose  a  clipping  from  the  Buffalo  Commercial  of  November 
27  showing  the  tendency  to  consolidate  these  interests.  You  will 
find  this  combine  confirmed  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  November 
80,  and  it  will  be  easily  apparent  that  there  will  be  small  opportu- 
nity for  eastern  wholesalers  to  purchase  lumber  to  advantage  from 
this  single  company. 

Li  the  Georgian  Bay  district  of  Canada,  across  Lake  Huron,  there 
is  a  considerable  stand  of  timber,  sufficient  to  form  a  source  of  supply 
for  the  eastern  markets  for  a  good  many  years  to  come.    There  is  no 
chance  for  a  lumber  combine  in  Canada.    The  holdings  of  timber- 
are  in  many  different  hands,  representing  a  great  variety  of  primary 
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interests.  Lumber  can  be  shipped  from  this  section  for  an  average 
freight  of  $1.75  per  thousand  to  all  eastern  lake  distributing  points. 
So  long  as  the  eastern  markets  have  such  a  source  of  supply  they  will 
be  able  to  continue  business.  Without  this  supply  of  all  these  larse 
markets  will  soon  cease  as  distributing  points.  This  can  be  easuy 
confirmed. 

The  same  arguments,  would  apply  to  the  lumber  produced  in  the 
Ottawa  Valley  as  related  to  New  York  City  ana  New  England 
points. 

The  cost  of  producing  1,000  feet  of  lumber,  including  the  cost  of 
putting  the  logs  into  the  water,  driving  the  logs  by  water  to  the  manu- 
facturmg  point,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  lumber,  is  equal  to  or  in 
excess  of  the  cost  of  production  at  an^  point  in  the  United  States 
where  white  pine  lumber  is  now  manufactured.  Where  the  logs  can 
be  delivered  to  the  mills  by  water  the  natural  obstacles  make  the 
cost  excessive. 

As  a  fair  measure  of  reciprocity,  Canadian  lumber  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  free  of  duty.  While  Canada  is  a  highly 
protective  country,  lumber  is  admitted  from  the  United  States  free 
of  duty.  There  has  been  strong  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Ottawa  government  to  impose  a  $2  duty  to  meet  the  tariff  regulations 
of  the  Imited  States.  This  has  alwavs  been  resisted  in  order  to  give 
the  Northwestern  farmers  access  to  the  American  markets,  and  there 
is  no  prospect  of  a  duty  ever  being  imposed  on  rough  lumber  from 
the  Unitea  States  into  Canada. 

Another  most  imperative  reason  for  admitting  lumber  from  Can- 
ada into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  is  to  conserve  the  timber  sup- 
ply of  the  United  States.  With  rapidly  diminishing  forest  resources, 
there  are  good  economic  reasons  for  attracting  all  of  the  Canadian 
product  to  the  United  States,  which  would  result  with  free  lumber, 
only  excepting  what  is  required  for  Canadian  consumption. 

There  is  no  particular  part  of  the  Canadian  product  that  would 
come  here  to  compete  witn  American  woods.  The  American  mar- 
kets demand  the  entire  product  of  the  log.  The  situation  in  the 
lumber  business  to-day  is  so  clearly  defined  that  what  is  remaining 
of  hemlock  in  Pennsylvania  and  white  pine  in  the  Western  States 
has  outlet  in  exclusive  channels.  There  is  no  competition  between 
white  pine  and  hemlock,  and  OTactically  no  competition  between 
white  pine  and  southern  woods.  During  the  depression  in  the  lumber 
industi-y,  which  has  been  current  this  year,  lumber  from  the  South  has 
been  shipped  all  over  the  North  and  into  Canada,  and  white  pine 
has  been  sold  where  required  for  exclusive  purposes. 

We  are  large  manufacturers  of  lumber  in  Ontario,  with  an  old- 
established  business  in  this  city.  Our  original  source  of  supply  was 
the  Saginaw  River  district,  and  we  then  followed  the  producing 
points  of  white  pine  lumber  all  over  the  Lakes,  and  have  finally  been 
forced  into  Canada. 

While  we  advocate  the  abolition  of  all  duty  on  rough  white  pine 
lumber,  we  think  the  present  prohibitive  rates  on  lumber  dressed  or 
matched  before  being  brought  into  this  country  should  be  con- 
tinued. This  is  a  subject  entirely  divorced  from  that  of  raw  mate- 
rial and  affects  a  good  many  workingmen  on  this  side. 

Hoping  to  receive  your  favorable  consideration,  believe  us, 
Bespectfully, 

Gbavbs,  Bigwo<h>  &  Co. 
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HON.  D.  S.  AIEXAHDEB,  M.  C,  FILES  lETTEB  OF  FEITTON  &  SONS 
BOX  AND  LTTMBEB  COMPANY,  NOBTH  TONAWANDA,  N.  T., 
BELATIVE  TO  WHITE  PINE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  10, 1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Payne  :  Inclosed  please  find  letter  from  Mr.  A.  G. 
Sherman,  secretary  Fenton  &  Sons  Box  and  Lmnber  Company,  North 
Tonawanda,  N.  i.,  who  favors  placing  white-pine  lumber  on  the 
free  list  Kindly  file  their  letter  where  it  will  have  attention  at 
the  proper  time. 

Very  truly,  yours,  D.  S.  Alexander. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  D.  S.  Alexander,  M.  C. 
Washington  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Eef erring  to  the  matter  of  tariff  revision,  which  is 
now  being  considered  Dy  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  we  have  decided  to  communicate  with  you, 
and  through  your  kind  offices  to  the  Wajs  and  Means  Committee, 
our  firm  conviction  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  all  duty  should 
be  removed  from  rough  white-pine  lumber  imported  from  Canada 
to  this  country.  The  conditions  of  the  white-pine  lumber  trade  in 
this  countnr  has  assumed  a  form  during  the  past  few  years  so  that 
it  is  now  almost  impossible  for  manufacturers  to  obtain  an  adeauate 
supply  of  this  lumber  from  our  home  markets.  Many  of  them  nave 
experimented  extensively  with  southern  pine,  in  the  efforts  to  sub- 
stitute it  for  white  pine,  but  this  experiment  has  not  been  successful, 
and  it  is  conceded  that  there  is  no  lumber  to  be  obtained  from  our 
home  product  that  can  be  substituted  for  the  regular  western  white 
pine ;  and  as  the  western  white  pine  is  now  very  nearly  exhausted,  and 
as  the  small  amount  still  available  is  controlled  by  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  dealers,  the  future  of  the  manufacturing  interests  dependent 
upon  the  present  sources  of  supply  in  the  white-pine  lumber  trade 
becomes  exceedingly  precarious. 

If  there  ever  has  been  any  reason  why  the  white-pine  interests  of 
this  country  should  need  protection,  that  reason  has  certainly  van- 
ished, and  the  question  confronting  large  business  interests  of  our 
country  to-day  involves  a  new  source  of  supply  in  white-pine  lumber 
or  an  extermination  of  their  business. 

Very  much  more  could  be  said  upon  this  subject,  but  we  feel  sure 
that  you  are  in  possession  of  extensive  information  and  that  you 
are  aware  of  the  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  free  trade  in  Canadian 
white  pine,  and  we  therefore  confidently  expect  that  you  will  exert 
your  influence  to  bring  about  this  desirable  end. 
Yours,  truly, 

Fexton  &  Sons  Box  and  Lumber  Company, 
A.  G.  Sherman,  Secretary. 

Letters  similar  in  purport  to  the  above  from  J.  P.  Mackenzie,  of 
North  Tonawanda,  Kf.  Y. ;  James  Fenton,  and  Hurd  Brothers,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  were  also  filed  by  Mr.  Alexander. 
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PENCIL  CEDAR. 

THE  GTTIF  BED  CEDAB  CO.,  BICHMOHD,  VA.,  ASKS  THAT  SIDED  OB 
SQTTABED  BED  CEDAB  BE  ADMITTED  FBEE  OF  DTTTT. 

BiGHMOND,  Ya.,  November  16^  1908. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Patne,  Esq., 

Ohmrman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  0. 

Deab  Sir  :  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  tariff  act 
of  July  24,  1897,  contains  no  clause  applicable  to  red  cedar  {Juni- 
perns  virginiana) ,  which  is  commonly  Imown  in  this  country  as  pencil 
cedar,  the  clauses  Nos.  198  and  700  clearly  referring  to  cigar-box 
cedar  or  Spanish  cedar  {OedreUa  odorata). 

Up  to  the  time  of  this  act,  there  had  been  no  red  cedar  imported 
into  this  country,  and  we  are  anxious  to  get  this  timber  in  the  new  act 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  pencil  manufacturers  of  the  world  have 
found  the  red  cedar  of  the  States  better  suited  for  their  purpose  than 
any  cedar  known,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  life  oi  the  cedar  in 
the  United  States  will  only  last  a  very  few  years,  the  pencil  manu- 
facturers will  be  forced  soon  to  go  to  foreign  countries  for  this  timber. 

We  understand  that  all  lofi;s  brought  into  this  country,  whether 
round  or  hewed,  are  free  of  duty.  To  this  class  on  the  free  list,  we 
would  like  to  have  added  red  cedar,  sided  or  squared.  The  fact  of 
siding  or  sauaring  in  no  way  enhances  its  value  in  this  country  over 
hewn  logs,  put  owing  to  the  diflSculty  of  getting  good  hewers  m  for- 
eign countries,  we  might  find  it  to  our  advantage  to  bring  this  timber 
in  sided  or  squared.  All  of  this  red  cedar  would  be  worked  up  into 
very  small  boards  for  lead  pencils,  or  cut  into  tongued  and  grooved 
boards  for  cedar  closets.  Kone  of  this  timber  woiud  be  used  in  the 
original  shape  in  which  it  is  brought  in. 

If  your  committee  sees  fit,  we  would  like  to  have  entered  on  the 
free  hst  the  following  clause : 

Bed  cedar  (JuMperu9  virgMana)  timber,  hewn,  sided,  sqaared,  or  round. 

It  will  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  us  should  you  wish  to  add  to  this: 

provided  it  is  not  need  in  the  original  shape  in  which  it  la  broogfat  in. 

Very  respectfully, 

Gulf  Bed  Cedab  Company, 
W.  H.  Pabrish,  President. 


SPRUCE  PULP  WOOD  AND  LOGS. 

C.  M.  ZEHGEBLE,  DETBOIT,  KICH.,  STrGGESTS  A  TRADE  ABEAHGS> 
HENI  WITH  CANADA  ON  LTTMBEK  PBODUCTS. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  November  25, 1908. 
Mr.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Convmitteey 

Washington,  Z>.  O. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  take  pleasure  in  advising  you  that  I  am  en£;aged  in 
the  business  of  buying  and  selling  all  kmdis  of  manuf acturea  lumber 
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at  wholesale  and  retail  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I  have  been  engaged  in 
this  business  during  the  past  thirty  years,  and  I  wish  to  place  myself 
on  record  for  free  lumbOT  and  all  other  wood  raw-material  products 
from  Canadian  markets.  It  is  really  ridiculous  to  continue  a  $2  per 
thousand  tax  on  pine  lumber  when  it  is  so  clearly  known  to  all  men 
familiar  with  the  present  lumber  trade  that  at  this  period  pine  lumber 
is  sidetracked  as  a  building  material  in  the  construction  oi  houses  and 
southern  yellow  pine  has  taken  its  place  for  that  particular  purpose^ 

At  this  period  Canadian  pine  lumber  has  developed  itself  mto  the 
raw>material  class  on  account  of  its  high  prices  and  scarcity  of  same* 
At  the  present  time  it  is  nearly  wholly  used  by  factory  men  in  the 
manufacture  of  doors,  window  sash,  moldings,  aiid  patterns  for  iron 
castings,  etc.,  and  therefore  it  does  not  come  in  competition  with 
other  lumber  manufactured  in  the  United  States  which  is  used  in  the 
building  trade. 

However,  while  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  just  and  equitable 
to  the  American  people  to  place  Canadian  lumber  on  the  free  Ust,  I 
do  suggest  that  you  should  demand  something  in  exchange  from 
Canaoa  in  return  for  this  favor,  and  that  should  oe  spruce  pulp  wood 
and  logs  free  of  Canadian  export  duties  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Superior  districts.  I  am  informed  this  par-^ 
ticular  item  (spruce  pulp  wood)  Canada  is  prohibiting  the  exporta^ 
tion  into  the  United  States  by  government  stipulations  in  the  sale  of 
spruce-timber  lands.  Believing  your  committee  will  give  my  request 
for  free  lumber  and  all  other  raw- wood  material  favorable  consiaera- 
tion,  I  remain. 

Yours,  very  truly,  C.  M.  Zekoeblb. 


LUMBER,  LATHS,  AND  SHINGLES. 

[Paragrapbs  194,  195,  201,  and  203.] 

LUHBEB  HAHTTFACTTJBEBS  OF  THE  XmiTED  STATES  FILE  B&i£f 
REQUESTING  EETENTION  OF  FBESEITT  DUTIES  ON  LUMBEB, 
LATHS,  AND  SHINGLES. 

Washingtok,  D.  C,  November  £5, 1908. 
Hon.  Serbno  Payne, 

Chairman^  wad  Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Gommittee. 

HoNOKABLE  Gentlemen  I  The  manufacturers  of  lumber,  laths,  and 
shingles  of  the  United  States,  28,850  in  number,  and  upon  whom  are 
dependent  nearly  82500,000  persons  and  a  large  number  indirectly,  re- 
spectfully submit,  m  addition  to  the  testimony  already  presented  to 
your  committee  orally,  the  following  brief,  requesting  that  you  do 
not  reduce  the  present  duty  on  lumber,  lath,  and  shingles. 

Your  petitioners  believe  that  if  the  duty  on  lumber,  lath,  and  shin- 
gles is  reduced  it  will  work  a  hardship  on  the  fourth  largest  indus- 
try in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  force  a  reduction  in  the  wages 
paid  to  labor. 

Forest  preservation  demands  more  attention  than  reforestation. 
The  natuiul  law  of  economy  teaches  us  that  a  sufficient  value  should 
be  allowed  for  any  article  of  commerce  to  enable  it  to  be  used  in  ita 
entirety  and  to  the  utmost  advantage.    Actual  experience  proves  that 
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low  prices  compel  the  destruction  t)f  a  large  share,  probably  one-half, 
of  our  timber  supply.  The  lumber  manufacturer  Knows  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  lumber  upon  an  already  overburdened  market 
must  reduce  the  price  he  received,  but  because  he  has  no  control  over 
the  avenues  of  distribution  he  can  not  say  what  will  be  the  effect  on 
the  price  to  the  consumer. 

If  the  market  of  the  United  States  is  opened  to  the  competition  of 
foreign  producers  on  more  favorable  terms  than  now  exist,  the  same 
waste  now  prevalent  in  lumber  operations  in  this  country  will  be  sure 
to  follow  elsewhere.  A  great  deal  of  comment  is  made  upon  the  pres- 
ent prices  asked  for  timber,  but  its  value  per  thousand  feet  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  when  delivered  to  the 
consumer. 

The  recession  of  timber  supply,  causing  increased  cost  of  transpor- 
tation to  the  centers  of  consumption,  together  with  increased  cost  of 
liunber  and  supplies,  accounts  for  the  greatest  proi)ortion  of  advance 
in  lumber  prices.  The  annual  crop  of  many  agricultural  products 
will  produce  as  much  yearly  in  net  returns  per  acre  as  will  an  acre  of 
timber  carried  a  lifetime  and  from  which  only  one  crop  can  be  har- 
vested. 

Timber  is  nonproductive  till  cut,  but  still  is  taxed  at  the  same  rate 
as  property  giving  a  commensurate  revenue  yearly.  One  of  the 
principal  amis  of  the  Government  should  be  to  urge  upon  the  various 
States  the  practical  need  of  revising  the  method  of  taxation,  taxing 
timber  only  when  utilized.  This  wfll  reduce  the  cariyine  charges  so 
the  standing  timber  will  really  be  conserved  and  still  me  revenues 
would  be  the  same  to  the  States  in  the  end. 

The  sawmills  of  the  nation  should  be  permitted  to  continue  to  pay 
a  sufficient  wage  to  their  employees  to  enable  them  to  maintain  the 
present  American  high  standard  of  living.  ^  The  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican workingman  employed  in  the  lumber  industry  depends  upon  his 
being  protected  against  the  cheap  labor  of  the  Orient  and  the  peon 
labor  of  Mexico.  Taking  the  united  States  as  a  whole,  there  are 
about  850,000  men  employed  in  the  lumber  industry,  or  3,400,000  per- 
sons dependent  thereon.  These  consume  annually  foodstuffs  to  the 
amount  of  about  $490,000,000,  or  nearly  the  total  value  of  the  entire 
wheat  crop  of  the  United  States,  as  estimated  by  the  Departoient  of 
Agriculture  for  1908.  With  the  exception  of  agriculture,  the  lumber 
industry  employs  more  wage-earners  than  any  other  product  in  the 
country,  and  is  much  less  protected. 

Taking  the  Forest  Service  report  of  the  output  of  lumber,  lath, 
and  shingles,  as  distinct  from  the  other  ihanufactures  of  wood,  and 
which  are  not  under  discussion  in  this  brief,  and  reducing  lath  and 
shingles  to  board  measure,  the  value  of  the  1907  lumber  output,  on  the 
basis  of  $15  per  M  feet  f.  o.  b.  mills,  was  $630,785,000.  Ab  compared 
with  other  commodities  it  is  as  follows : 

Value. 

Lumber  products,  1907 $690,735,000 

Wheat,  1908 546, 827, 000 

Cotton,  1907 640, 311, 538 

Wool,  1907 — 120, 410. 942 

Of  these  lumber  is  the  least  protected. 

The  fact  that  European  countries  are  using  less  than  60  feet  of 
lumber  per  capita  while  the  United  States  is  using  about  600  feet 
per  capita  shows  that  the  substitution  of  stone,  brick,  iron,  steel, 
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cement,  and  other  substitutes  for  lumber  make  themselves  readily 
available. 

There  are  28,860  saw  and  shingle  mills  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  Census  and  Forest  Service  Bulletin  "  Forest 
Products,  No.  2,"  issued  November  18, 1908.    These  are  as  follows: 

New  York 2,185 

Pennsylvania 2,131 

North  Carolina 1, 668 

Virginia . 1,052 

Kentucky 1,451 

Arkansas 1,146 

Tennessee 1, 104 

West  Virginia 3, 044 

Washington 1, 036 

Indiana 990 

Ohio 987 

Maine 927 

Missouri 916 

Michigan 906 

Alabama 892 

Mississippi 823 

Georgia 788 

Wisconsin 778 

Texas 673 

Oregon 044 

Vermont 612 

New  Hampshire 544 

Louisiana 531 

Massachusetts 518 

Elinols 499 

Minnesota ^ 429 

South  Carolina 365 

California 821 

Florida 802 

Idaho 247 

Connecticut 236 

Colorado 230 

New  Jersey 166 

Montana 130 

Oklahoma 129 

Delaware 106 

Iowa 100 

Utah 80 

Wyoming 73 

South  Dakota - 64 

New  Mexico 52 

Rhode  Island 41 

Arizona 12 

All  other  States 6 

Total 28,850 

The  foregoing  proves  that  the  lumber  manufacturing  industry  is  in 
so  many  hands  that  its  control  by  a  trust  is  impossible. 

The  production  of  these  mills  in  1907  amounted  to  40^56,154,000 
feet  of  lumber,  8,668,602,000  laths,  and  11,824,475,000  shingles.  At 
the  present  time  this  product  bears  12  per  cent  duty,  which  is  prac- 
tically a  revenue-producinff  duty  and  not  a  protective  tariff,  and 
hence  should  not  be  reduced. 

The  proper  way  to  conserve  the  timber  is  to  protect  the  lumber  so 
that  the  entire  contents  of  the  tree  can  be  utilized.  The  proper  way 
to  preserve  the  forests  is  to  induce  the  private  owners,  state  and 
government,  to  replant  the  area  now  useless  except  for  the  growing 
of  timber.    The  removal  of  the  duty  will  increase  the  waste  and  is 
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not  a  conservation  measure.  It  would  deprive  this  Government  of 
a  much-needed  revenue  and  benefit  no  one. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

J.  B.  White,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Edward  Hines,  Chicago,  HL ;  J.  A. 
Freeman,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  H.  H.  Foster,  Malvern,  Ark.;  D.  E. 
Skinner,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  representing  the  foUowinfi^  lumber 
associations:  Southwestern  Washmston  Lumber  Manufacturers' 
Ajssociation,  Montana  Larch  and  I'ine  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, Western  Pine  Manufacturers'  Association,  Padfic  Coast 
Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association,  Georgia  and  Florida  Saw- 
mill Association,  Northwestern  Hemlock  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Northern  Pine  Manufacturers'  Association,  North  Carolina  Pine  As- 
sociation, Wisconsin  Hardwood  Lumbermen's  Association,  Southern 
Cypress  Manufacturers'  Association,  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States,  Yellow  Pine  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, and  Oregon  and  Washington  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, W.  C.  Nibley,  La  Grande,  Oreg.;  George  M.  Cornwall,  Port- 
land, Oreg.;  Shingle  Mills  Bureau;  Seattle  Lumber  Manufacturers' 
Exchange;  Victor  H.  Beckman,  Seattle,  Wash. 


BSIEF  OF  D.  E.  SEINNEB,  VICTOB  H.  BECEMAIT,  AND  OEOBOE  K. 
COENWALL,  EEFEESEirriNa  THE  FACIFEC  COAST  LTIHBEBy 
TIHBEB,  AND  SHINGLE  INTERESTS. 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Wednesday^  November  85,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Gentlemen  :  At  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee on  November  20  Messrs.  Skinner,  Nibley,  McCormick,  Lamb,  and 
McMaster  testified  as  to  the  position  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  regard  to 
a  revision  of  the  tariff  on  lumber,  lath,  and  shingles. 

There  are  over  2,600  saw  and  shingle  mills,  190,000  wage-earners, 
and  over  one-half  million  people  directly  dependent  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  lumber,  and  anything  that  may  affect  the  prosperity  of  this 
large  number  must  be  carefully  scrutinized. 

These  people  ask  Congress  not  to  remove  the  existing  duty  on 
lumber,  lath,  and  shingles,  because  such  removal  will  seriously  affect 
the  prosperity  of  the  Pacific  coast 

The  exhibits  attached,  together  with  the  statements  and  testi- 
mony, are  conclusive,  and  are  submitted  for  your  consideration  and 
approval. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  we  have  varied  vital  conditions  to  confront  in 
considering  the  maintenance  of  the  present  duty  on  lumber. 

First.  Competition  with  British  Columbia,  which  has  an  enor- 
mous and  yet  unknown  supply  of  timber  at  not  over  40  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material  to  us,  and  the  price  of  our  timber  is  set 
not  only  on  the  price  asked  by  the  individual  holder  of  timber,  but  an 
equally  and  in  some  instances  higher  price  asked  by  the  Government 
from  its  reserves.     (See  Exhibit  D.) 

Second.  The  vast  difference  in  the  cost  of  taxes,  interest,  and  fiw 
protection  in  this  country  as  against  the  lesser  cost  in  British  Colum- 
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bia  of  taxes,  and  the  almost  entire  elimination  of  the  risk  in  carry- 
ing the  timber,  as  the  cost  is  not  paid  until  the  timber  is  harvested 
there,  and  then  only  on  the  same  amount  as  received  by  the  timber 
holder.  In  other  words,  he  does  not  pay  the  Canadian  government 
royalty  on  any  more  in  measurement  that  he  receives. 

Third.  The  timber  there  lies  still  adjacent  to  the  rivers  and  salt 
water,  and  can  naturally  be  logged  much  cheaper  than  ours,  which 
has  to  be  hauled  to  the  water  by  rail  in  practically  all  locations. 
If  a  railroad  has  to  be  built  there  under  dominion  charter,  a  sub- 
sidy is  allowed  of  $5,000  per  mile,  which  either  pays  for  the  con- 
struction over  favorable  grounds  or  helps  so  mum  to  decrease  the 
cost  as  compared  with  ours. 

Fourth.  The  exclusion  of  oriental  labor  from  our  shores  and  the 
increased  cost  of  transportation  to  immi^ants  from  Europe  pre- 
vents this  source  of  labor  for  our  competition  with  their  manufac- 
ture of  lumber,  and  it  is  reasonably  estimated  that  their  cost  is  at 
least  80  per  cent  cheaper  than  ours>  especially  because  of  an  unlimited 
supply  of  orientals. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  a  Japanese  or  Hindu  has  to 
perform  practicallv  the  same  amount  of  work  per  day  in  the  saw  and 
planing  mills  as  the  white  man,  as  the  machine  sets  the  pace  of  his 
work  and  he  must  take  care  of  its  output  The  rate  by  rail  to  our 
eastern  markets,  which  consume  50  per  cent  of  the  production,  is  the 
same  from  British  Columbia,  but  our  (xovemment  has  no  control  over 
the  initial  line. 

Fifth.  The  cost  of  freight  bv  foreign  vessels  from  British  Colum- 
bia is  88  per  cent  less  to  California,  where  we  consume  annually  an 
average  of  1,200,000,000  feet  of  lumber  from  Washington  and  Oregon. 

The  coastwise  laws  of  the  United  States  absolutely  prevent  our 

Earticipation  in  the  privilege  of  using  foreign  vessels.  This  would 
ave  an  immediate  and  lasting  effect  on  our  water-borne  coastwise 
trade,  and  looking,  as  we  must,  to  the  near  future  of  the  vast  markets 
that  will  be  opened  up  by  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal,  we  will  be 
handicapped  by  more  than  the  present  duty  in  all  the  East  Coast 
States,  wnere  lumber  can  now  be  delivered  via  vessel  to  Boston  for 
the  New  England  trade,  and  New  York  for  all  the  territory  east  of 
Buffalo  and  Pittsburg  at  a  combined  water-and-rail  rate  less  than  the 
all-rail  rate  across  the  continent  to  the  latter  points.  We  have  no 
American  tonnage  now  and  no  optimistic  view  that  we  will  ever  have 
any  when  they  can  not  live  in  competition  with  the  operating  cost  of 
foreign  vessels. 

Si^.  Grant  that  at  some  time  in  the  "twilight  zone"  of  the 
future  the  cost  of  the  timber  and  manufacturing  and  water  rates 
from  which  we  are  deprived  by  the  government  laws  should  ever  be 
the  same,  why  should  the  labor  be  paid  to  foreigners  instead  of  the 
190.000  men  employed  in  lumbering  on  the  Pacific  coast^  together 
witn  those  dependent  upon  them,  and  the  vast  number  of  mdustries 
which  they  support? 

Seventh.  If  the  conditions  created  b^  the  additional  competition 
from  Canada  bring  about  a  continuation  for  years  of  the  present 
prices,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  know  they  will,  the  Government  can 
not  relieve  us  of  tiie  enormous  carrying  charges,  and  it  will  practi- 
cally mean  "  taxation  without  representation  '*^and  eventual  confisca- 
tion.   We  must  also  look  forward  to  the  competition  we  will  have 
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from  the  Yalu  River  territory,  the  Saghalen  Island,  and  Mexico, 
which  can  to-day.  because  of  empty  foreign  tonnage^  be  transported 
to  our  coast  as  ballast  and  manufactured  with  the  oriental  labor  at  a 
cost  of  10  to  20  cents  per  man  per  day  at  port  of  shipment  When 
the  canal  is  opened  for  this  return  traffic  for  empty  tonnage  it  will 
prove  a  more  serious  menace  than  Canadian  competition  to-day. 
Why  open  these  vast  forests  by  too  early  a  demand  on  them  to  a 
destruction  of  half  their  contents,  when  they  can  be  kept  as  a  per- 
petual storehouse  for  our  supply  when  we  need  them? 

AS  rr  AFFECTS  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

The  output  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  during  the  year  1907  was 
as  follows: 


State. 


Knmber 
mills. 


Lumber. 


Lath. 


Rhinffloe. 


WMfalnffton 

Oregon 

California 

Idabo 

Montana 

Total 


1.80O 
044 
821 
247 
ISO 


Fett. 

8,777,«8.000 

1,685.668.000 

1,846,043,000 

613.788.000 

843.814.000 


PieeeB. 

480,701.000 
281,000.000 
90.000.000 
65.000.000 
10.000.000 


6,886.542,000 
800,000.000 
707.421,000 


2.661 


7,616,714,000 


876,701,000 


7.898,963.000 


The  estimated  amount  of  stumpage  in  these  States  is  800,000,000,000 
feet,  which  at  the  present  rate  of  output  would  require  ninety-three 
years  to  exhaust  In  other  words,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
timber  on  the  Pacific  coast,  another  crop  of  timber  will  be  ready  for 
harvest  before  the  present  crop  is  garnered.  In  fact,  there  are  lo- 
calities in  the  State  of  Washington  where  a  second  crop  is  now  being 
cut,  the  first  beine  harvested  in  1853.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  the 
standing  timber  has  been  greatly  underestimated.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  standing  timber  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  nearer  1,400,000,000,000 
feet  than  800,000,000,000  feet.  This  is  borne  out  by  statements  of 
county  assessors  in  the  State  of  Washington,  who,  after  a  thorough 
cruise,  raised  the  previous  estimates  in  many  instances  100  per  cent 
after  ten  years  of  cutting.  The  Government  here  owns  its  greatest 
reserves,  and  all  the  streams  are  protected. 

The  total  shipments  by  water  from  Washington  and  Oregon  and 
British  Columbia  from  1894  to  1906,  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 


Tear. 


1804 

1806 

1805 

1807 

1886 

1899 

1900- 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1906 

1906 


OoastwlM  ihlpments. 


From  Wash- 

InjTton  and 

Oregon. 


Fett. 

821.349.288 
409.977,644 
876,026,327 
874.096,863 
879.176,362 
442.648.096 
462.678.207 
476.913.808 
668.667,786 
020,645.160 
028.186,982 
776,068,074 
1,168.601,705 


FromBritiah 
Columbia. 


F€tt, 

1.920.689 
18,602,811 
1,461.012 


170.200 
1.000,000 


797.868 


Bxport  ampmento. 


From  Waah- 

injrtonand 

Ongon. 


Ffffft. 

76,961,064 
181.066.817 
146,168,100 
168.970,787 
I06.896.0a 
187,288.000 
160,942.008 
108.401.866 
190.206,460 
279,811.579 
a6,817.7Sl 
8CS,884.770 
833,878,684 


From  Britlib 
Colombia. 


F«tt. 

84.888,640 
40.745,270 
68,50,018 
6B,28B.17« 
55.184,008 
40,182,808 
74,981,5U 
67,486.090 
66,686.0Qi 
68.838.604 
88.177.844 
40.811.080 
70.176,888 
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Figures  as  to  rail  shipments  are  not  obtainable  as  to  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia, Idaho,  and  Montana,  but  following  is  a  statement  for  a  series 
of  years  as  to  shipments  from  the  State  of  Washington  by  railroad : 


Tmt. 


Lamber. 


Shingles. 


1»4 

18D'> _ , 

1800 , 

1902lI~IZIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIZIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

19W.IIIIIIIIII~IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII1IIIII~III1III 

1905 

1908. — 


Feet. 

]ui,^r),i:>oo 

i'i6.4«^*,cioa 

3'^.  -  ■=  00 

\i:.  OO 

656.835,000 
1,005.570,000 
1,635,180,000 


Pieces. 
1,75-3,000.000 
2,083,600.000 
2.281,810,000 
2,956,320,000 
8,OS9,920,000 
8,719,360,000 
8,797.440,000 
4,485.600,000 
6.261.760,000 
6,722,240,000 
6,812,160,000 
6.997,760,000 
6,824.000,000 


It  may  be  stated  that  the  reason  the  Pacific  coast  lumber  men  can 
compete  with  British  Columbia  manufacturers  in  export  shipments 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  export  requirements  call  for 
select  lumber,  which  is  equally  as  valuable  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line  as  in  the  United  States.  But  it  is  the  lower  grades,  such  as  are 
shipped  into  California  and  the  eastern  markets  that  the  American 
mill  men  fear  in  the  event  of  free  lumber.  Already  British  Columbia 
firms  are  casting  about  for  entry  to  this  California  n^arket.  This 
will  result  in  forcing  the  American  mill  man  either  to  ship  his  prod- 
uct to  the  eastern  market  or  further  increase  his  export  trade.  In 
forcing  his  lumber  to  the  East  he  first  encounters  a  $15  railroad 
freight  rate  for  $7  lumber,  and,  second,  the  influx  of  an  immense 
amount  of  low-grade  lumber  from  eastern  British  Columbia. 

In  the  matter  of  shingles,  this  is  a  commodity  made  from  refuse 
cedar  lumber,  dead  timber,  and  of  a  class  not  fit  for  lumber  or  any 
other  purpose.  It  is  a  coarse-grained  material  and  could  not  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  pencils,  cigar-box  material,  or  other  specialties. 
The  bulk  of  the  standing  cedar  is  hollow,  with  limbs  reaching  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  These  limbs  produce  knots,  which 
fall  out  when  the  material  is  kiln-dried,  and  hence  the  quantity  of 
lumber  obtained  is  very  small.  Many  of  the  shingle  mills  are  cutting 
up  timber  burned,  decayed,  or  fallen  down,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances could  forest  preservation  be  carried  out  in  this  material.  It 
does  not  even  make  good  firewood.  This  industry  to-day  is  com- 
pelled to  close  down  five  months  in  the  year  because  of  Chinese  com- 
petition in  Britisli  Columbia,  and  instead  of  a  duty  of  30  cents  on 
diingles  per  thousand,  it  should  be  60  cents.  Of  AM  shingle  mills  in 
the  State  of  Washington  only  2  employ  oriental  labor,  and  of  the 
14,000  men  employed  in  manufacturing  shingles,  13,959  are  white  men 
and  American  citizens.     (See  Exhibit  E.) 

In  the  matter  of  wages  the  withdrawal  of  the  dutv  on  lumber  and 
shingles  will  seriously  affect  labor  conditions  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
especially  in  western  Washington  and  western  Oregon.  According 
to  estimates  prepared  by  Mr.  Clark,  United  States  immigration  agent 
at  Toronto,  there  are  no  less  than  60,000  Chinese,  Hindus,  and 
Japanese  in  British  Columbia,  practically  25  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. These  are  largely  employed  in  the  saw  and  shingle  mills,  in 
the  fisheries,  and  on  the  railroads.    Very  few  of  the  saw  and  shingle 
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mills  in  western  British  Columbia  employ  a  full  complement  of  white 
labor.  This  is  graphically  portrayed  in  the  photographs.  ^See  Ex- 
hibit A.)  Here  are  scenes  in  mills  locatea  in  Uie  Unitea  States, 
where  only  American  white  labor  is  emplojred,  whereas  one  hour's 
ride  on  the  railroad  will  bring  one  into  the  mills  where  oriental  labor 
predominates. 

It  is  admitted  that  Japanese  are  employed  to  a  limited  extent  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  but  so  limited  that  only  two  shingle  mills 
of  a  total  of  434  employ  oriental  labor,  while  in  British  Columbia  it 
is  a  common  occurrence  where  out  of  a  crew  of  50  less  than  5  are  white 
men.  This  is  thoroughly  covered  by  the  affidavits  in. Exhibit  A. 
(See  Exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  Bloedel  (see  Exhibit  A)  goes  into  the  average  wages  paid  in 
his  plantj  20  miles  from  the  British  Columbia  border.  His  wages  are 
a  tnfle  hisiier  than  the  average.  Following  are  average  daily  wa^;es 
on  Pucet  Sound,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  in  western  British 
Columbia : 


OrltQtal  eommon  labor  In  British  Columbia,  80  oanti  to  |1.60. 

In  a  mill  cutting  100,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day  25  men  are  skilled 
and  75  unskilled.  On  the  basis  of  white  labor  the  British  Columbia 
lumber  manufacturer  still  has  the  advantage  in  the  cost  of  labor 
over  his  American  competitor.  In  the  case  of  oriental  labor,  whidi 
predominates  in  British  Columbia  saw  and  shingle  mills,  the  advan- 
tage is  pronounced.  The  wages  of  the  75  Orientals,  at  an  average  of 
$1.15  per  day,  would  be  $86.25,  while  the  wages  of  75  American  un- 
skilled laborers  would  be  $169.75.  It  will  be  conceded,  perhaps,  that 
this  item  alone  would  enable  the  British  Columbia  lumber  manufac- 
turer to  undersell  his  American  competitor,  provided  the  duty  be  re- 
moved. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  wages  for  Puget  Sound  was  compiled 
from  reporte  received  from  over  100  sawmills.  The  British  Columbia 
statement  is  from  the  Reliable  Labor  Agency,  of  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  and  is  included  in  Exhibit  B.  (See  Exhibit  B.)  Covering 
the  cost  or  labor  in  eastern  British  Columbia — a  section  covered  in  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Lynch — the  affidavit  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Becker,  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  may  throw  some  light.    This  is  included  in  Exhibit  C. 

In  relation  to  the  labor  and  the  wages  i>aid  in  shingle  mills  in 
British  Columbia,  this  item  is  covered  in  Exhibits  A  and  B.  In  every 
department  of  a  shingle  mill,  except  the  sawyer  and  engineer,  Chinese 
are  employed.  In  the  State  of  Washington  only  two  shingle  mills 
employ  Orientals. 
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In  the  matter  of  wages,  the  relative  position  of  foreign  and  Amer- 
ican vessels  should  not  oe  overlooked.  The  wagjes  of  a  British-manned 
ve^el  is  $15  per  month  for  sailors,  and  a  Cmnese-manned  vessel  $8 
per  month,  while  tiie  wages  received  by  American  sailors  are  $4o 
per  month.  This  would  give  the  British  Columbia  lumber  manu- 
facturers a  decided  advantage  in  freight  rates  to  California  in  the 
event  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber.  As  California  consumes 
annually  over  1,200,000,000  feet  of  lumber  from  Washington  and 
Oregon  it  can  be  seen  how  thorough  the  demoralization  is  threatened. 

The  estimated  number  of  men  employed  in  the  lumber  and  shingle 
industry,  number  of  mills,  and  annual  pay  roll  on  the  Pacific  coast  is 
as  follows: 


state. 

KmnlMr 
mills. 

Men  em- 
ployed. 

Annual 
wagea. 

WiifihfQt^n _.„_..-.-..    _..—.-.-......—.-....-................-.-. 

1,800 
644 
821 
S47 
180 

110.000 
84,261 
2B,610 
10,408 

076,000,000 
28,075,000 

Oregon ^^,^.^.- ........     ,.-      .-  ^-—  «  ^-^-r^  .-^-.>_.-. 

Oa1tff>rnfa ,         ^ -^. 

80,087,000 

Idaho 

6,246,000 
8,608,000 

TotaL.       .    .    .....^ r .-, 

8,661 

100,800 

127,756.000 

On  the  basis  of  four  persons  to  the  family,  no  less  than  761,476  per- 
sons on  the  Pacific  coast  are  directlv  dependent  on  the  lumber  in- 
dustry. At  a  cost  of  $12  per  month  for  subsistence,  these  761,476 
Persons  contribute  to  the  rarmers  and  others  annually  the  sum  of 
109^662,764  for  foodstuffs.  The  farmer  who  will  be  benefited  in  his 
lifetime  to  any  extent  whatever  bv  free  lumber  should  study  the  sit- 
uation with  reference  to  the  purcnasing  power  of  labor  in  the  event 
lumber  is  placed  on  the  free  ust 

Not  only  will  the  lumber  industry  suffer,  but  the  railroads  will 
lose  the  haul  from  the  Pacific  coast.  The  railroads  carry  annually 
160,000  carloads  of  lumber  and  its  products  from  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, CaUfomia,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  This  means  the  employment 
of  an  army  of  men. 

In  fact,  so  vital  is  the  lumber  industry  to  the  Pacific  coast  that  all 
interests  must  suffer.  Mr.  Greorge  M.  Allen,  commissioner  of  statis- 
tics of  the  State  of  Washington,  gives  the  valuation  of  the  products  of 
that  State  for  1906  as  follows: 

Valae. 

Lumber $65, 000, 000 

Shingles 17, 000, 000 

Grains 83, 087, 000 

Fiaheriea 7, 060, 000 

Coal 5, 490, 000 

Coke 600, 000 


Total 128, 246, 000 

It  will  be  noted  that  of  the  total  the  lumber  and  shingle  industry 
contributed  $82,000,000.  If  this  industry  is  crippled  the  entire  State 
will  suffer. 

In  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber  the  laboring  man  and  the 
farmer  will  be  the  principal  sufferers.  The  pay  roll  wul  go  to  British 
Columbia,  and  the  Canadian  farmer  will  supply  the  foodstuffs.  The 
only  way  the  American  lumber  manufacturer  could  compete  would  be 
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by  the  withdrawal  of  the  exclusion  act  or  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
foodstuffs. 

A  word  about  the  eflSciency  of  oriental  labor.  It  will  be  noted  in 
Exhibit  A  that  the  Hindus  are  large  men — ^in  fact,  trained  soldiers 
and  British  subjects.  Physically  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  are  not 
in  the  same  class,  but  nevertheless  have  equal  endurance.  It  does  not 
require  two  Japanese  for  one  white  man,  as  has  been  stated.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  labor  in  the  sawmill  is  back  of  different  machines, 
and  speed  is  required  to  take  the  lumber  from  the  machines.  Any 
practical  lumberman  knows  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  two  men 
back  of  a  machine  to  carry  out  the  work.  Taking  it  mill  by  mill,  the 
British  Columbia  mills  employ  the  same  number  of  men  as  the  Ameri- 
can mills  of  given  capacity.  In  shingle  mills  in  British  Columbia 
the  Chinese  shingle  mill  crews  are  employed  bv  piecework. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  the  following  statement 
of  the  arrivals  of  Orientals  at  the  Canadian  ports  of  "Victoria  and 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  during  the  ten  months  ending  October 
81,  1907,  by  W.  L.  MacKenzie,  commissioner,  to  the  governor-general 
in  council,  and  on  file  at  the  interior  department  at  Ottawa : 

Namber. 

Japanese 8,125 

Chinese 1,266 

Hindus 2,047 

Total 11.438 

In  this  connection  Commissioner  MacKenzie  says: 

AsBuming,  however,  that  7,500  was  the  total  Japanese  population  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  it  is  not  a  motter  of  surprise  that  with  the  arrival  at  their 
shores  of  8,125  Japanese  In  the  ten  months  following  the  people  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  more  especially  the  residents  of  Vancouver,  should  have  experi- 
enced some  concern,  and  that  as  vessel  after  vessel  landed  an  increasing  namber, 
until  in  fewer  months  tlian  it  had  taken  years  to  bring  the  Japanese  population 
of  British  Columbia  to  what  it  wiis,  this  total  was  exceeded  by  new  arrivals, 
that  consternation  should  have  been  felt  in  many  quarters.  If  anything  more 
were  needed  to  occasion  unrest,  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  simultaneous  arrival 
from  the  Orient  of  Hindus  by  the  hundreds  and  Chinese  in  larger  nnmben 
than  those  of  immediately  preceding  years.  It  was  an  alarm  at  numbers,  and 
the  cry  of  a  white  Canada  was  raised. 

The  Canadian  government  does  not  place  a  head  tax  on  Japanese, 
and  the  Hindus  are  British  subjects. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  Kxhibit  A  and  the  affidavits  attached, 
showing  the  extent  of  oriental  labor  employed  in  the  mills  of  British 
Columbia.  In  comparison,  it  may  be  stated  that  of  the  190,000  men 
employed  in  the  lumber  industry  of  the  Pacific  coast  States  less  than 
2,000  are  other  than  white  labor,  and  that  the  wages  paid  exceed  those 
01  other  occupations. 

Exhibit  A. 

Photographs  and  statements  of  J.  Wayland  Clark,  F.  L.  Housley, 
and  J.  H.  Bloedel,  with  reference  to  the  dutv  on  lumber  and  shingles 
and  the  effect  its  removal  would  have  on  tiie  lumber  industry. 

State  op  Washington,  County  of  Whatcom^  ss: 

I,  J.  Wayland  Clark,  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Bellingham,  State 
of  Washington,  being  first  duly  sworn,  do  depose  that  during  twenty 
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years'  residence  in  the  State  of  Washin^on  I  have  become  familiar 
with  sawmiUing  operations;  further,  that  for  many  years  I  have 
practiced  the  art  oi  photography ;  that  I  went  to  British  Columbia  in 
the  early  part  of  Novemfer,  A.  D.  1908,  to  make  a  series  of  photo- 
graphs designed  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a  large  number  of 
photographs  already  secured,  all  to  be  converted  into  lantern  slides 
for  the  purpose  of  an  illustrated  public  lecture ;  that  I  carefully  in- 
vestigated a  lar^e  nimiber  of  mills  in  British  Columbia,  and  that  the 
accompanying  photographs  are  a  true  and  faithful  representation  of 
conditions  as  they  existed  at  that  time ;  further,  that  the  wases  noted 
under  the  different  photographs  are  those  stated  by  employers  to 
be  the  prevailing  wages  in  Loth  the  State  of  Washington  and  British 
Columbia. 

[seal.]  (Signed)  J.  Wayland  Clark. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  November, 
A.  D.  1908. 

Harrt  D.  Sims, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  of  Washington,  residing  at  Bellinghanu 

State  of  Washington,  County  of  Whatcom,  ss: 

I,  Frank  L.  Housley,  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Bellingham,  State  of 
Washington,  being  first  duly  sworn,  do  depose  and  sajr  as  follows: 
That  I  am  a  lumberman  of  about  twenty  years'  experience,  that  I 
have  been  engaged  in  logging  enterprises  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
also  in  estimatmg  timber  and  kindred  lumbering  enterprises  during 
this  period,  and  am  familiar  with  the  operations  of  mills  and  camps 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  British  Columbia. 

Further,  that  on  the  10th  day  of  November,  1908, 1  went  to  British 
Columbia  from  Bellingham,  Wash.,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  labor  conditions  in  the  milling  districts  of  New  Westminster  and 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  I  visited  in  the  city  of  New  West- 
minster, British  Columbia,  4  sawmills  and  3  shingle  mills  which 
are  a  representative  type  of  the  mills  in  that  city.  I  visited  in  the 
city  of  Vancouver  3  sawmills  and  5  shingle  mills  which  are  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  mills  in  the  latter  city.  I  find  that  there  is  a  ^reat 
preponderance  of  oriental  labor  over  white  labor,  the  result  of  my 
investigation  being  as  follows: 

Royal  City  Mills,  New  Westminster,  British  Columbia. — Capacity, 
from  80,000  to  100,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day  of  ten  hpurs.  This 
mill  has  probably  200  men  in  its  employ.  I  actually  counted  64  men 
in  the  mill  yard,  of  whom  5  were  white  men,  9  were  Japanese,  5 
were  Hindoos,  and  35  were  Chinese.  The  wages  paid  at  this  mill  for 
the  oriental  labor  is  from  $1.20  to  $1.50  per  day  for  Japanese,  80 
cents  to  $1  per  day  for  Hindoos,  and  80  cents  to  $1.10  per  day  for 
Chinese. 

Small  cfe  Bucklin  SavmUU,  New  Westminster,  British  Columbia 

Capacity,  70,000  feet  per  day  of  ten  hours;  number  of  men  employed, 
from  125  to  130,  of  wnom  10  were  white  and  115  were  Japanese  and 
Hindoos.  The  wages  paid  for  Hindoos  are  from  80  cents  to  $1.25 
per  day;  Chinese  labor  gets  from  80  cents  to  $1  per  day;  and  Japa- 
nese labor  gets  as  high  as  $2.50  per  day.    I  actually  counted  28  men 
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on  the  floor  of  the  mill,  of  whom  5  were  whites,  18  Japanese,  and  5 
Chinese.  On  the  outside  of  the  mill  taking  the  lumber  away  were  10 
Japanese,  1  white  man,  and  3  Hindoos. 

Brunett  SawmUla^  New  Westminster^  British  Columbia, — Capacity, 
100,000  to  125,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day  of  ten  hours.  This  oompany 
employs  about  200  men  about  the  premises,  of  whom  about  one-fourth 
are  white  and  the  balance  are  Japanese  and  Chinese^  No  Hindoos 
are  employed  here.  I  actually  counted  on  the  floor  of  this  mill  28 
men,  of  whom  21  were  Japanese  and  7  whites.  In  the  yard  I  counted 
23  men,  of  whom  21  were  Japanese  and  2  were  white.  The  wages  of 
the  Japanese  are  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  day  and  the  Chinese  from 
80  cente  to  $1.10  per  day. 

Fraser  River  ifillsy  rfew  Westminster^  British  Golumhicu — Capa- 
city, about  300,000  feet  per  day  of  ten  hours.  Thb  company  has 
about  375  employees,  but  I  was  unable  to  make  an  accurate  count 
The  foreman,  however,  told  me  that  there  were  20  foreigners  to  1 
white  man  employed  in  the  plant.  At  this  rate  there  woiud  be,  ap- 
proximately, 20  whites  and  355  Hindoos,  Japanese,  and  Chinese.  By 
referring  to  pictures  Nos.  3  and  5  the  reader  will  note  the  number  of 
Hindoos  at  the  pay  window.  I  actually  counted  at  work  on  the 
floor  of  this  mill  36  men,  of  whom  4  were  whites,  24  were  Hindoos, 
and  8  were  Japanese.  The  wages  paid  at  this  mill  are  from  80  cents 
to  $1  per  day  for  Hindoos  and  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  day  for  Jap- 
anese, and  for  Chinese,  from  80  cents  to  $1.10  per  day. 

I  also  visited  the  following  straight  shingle  mills  at  New  Westmin- 
ster, British  Columbia.  These  mills  manufacture  cedar  Singles  only, 
as  a  rule,  and  are  small,  employing  from  10  to  40  men  each: 

Royal  City  Shingle  and  Saw  MUl^  New  Westminster^  British  Go- 
lumbta. — ^Tms  mill  was  not  operating  its  shingle  machines,  of  which 
there  were  seven  in  number,  but  were  sawmg  up  cedar  logs.  I 
counted  12  men  in  their  employ,  of  whom  8  were  whites,  comprising 
the  sawyer,  engineer,  and  filer,  these  8  being  expert  laborers;  5  were 
Chinese  and  4  Japanese.  When  this  mill  is  running  full  force  they 
will  employ  a  total  of  28  men,  and  their  force  will  consist  of  8  whites, 
21  Chinamen,  and  4  Japanese.  This  was  told  me  by  the  sawyer  of 
the  mill. 

Turner  MUZ  Company^  New  Westminster^  British  Columibia. — ^Mr. 
A.  S.  Hooker  informed  me  that  he  was  formerly  a  resident 
of  Bellingham,  Wash.;  that  he  had  formerly  been  in  the  shingle 
manufacturing  business  in  an^  about  Bellingham;  that  labor  conli- 
tions  in  British  Columbia  were  very  much  cheaper  than  on  the  Amer- 
ican side,  some  40  miles  south;  that  he  had  contracted  the  cut  of 
shingles  in  the  Turner  mill  to  a  boss  Chinaman  at  19  cents  per  1,000 
shingles  manufactured  complete  and  delivered  in  the  kilns  on  trucks; 
that  for  similar  work  on  the  American  side  from  40  to  45  cents  per 
1,000  shingles  is  paid;  that  his  total  cost  of  manufacturing  shingles, 
including  all  expenses,  was  not  to  exceed  45  cents,  whereas  on  the 
American  side,  on  account  of  the  higher  priced  labor,  it  was  from  80 
to  85  cents  per  1,000  shingles.  Mr.  Hooker  told  me  tJiat  with  the 
cheap  oriental  labor  in  the  shingle  mills  in  British  Columbia,  as 
against  the  high-priced  white  labor  as  employed  in  Bellingham, 
caused  him  to  abandon  the  shingle  mills  in  Bellingham  and  go  to 
British  Columbia,  as  he  could  tetter  afford  to  pay  the  duty  of  80 
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cents  per  1,000  shingles  and  manufacture  in  British  Columbia  with 
the  cheaper  labor. 

I  next  visited  the  mills  in  and  about  Yancouyer,  British  Columbia. 
Among  the  sawmills  the  most  prominent  are  the  following: 

RoycH  City  MUU^  False  Creek.-^The  capacity  of  this  mill  is  about 
125,000  feet  per  day  of  ten  hours.  They  employ  between  225  and 
800  men,  approximately  seven-eighths  of  whom  are  orientals  and  one- 
eighth  whites.  I  was  able  to  count  the  entire  number  of  employees 
by  actual  count  of  the  men  on  the  sawmill  floor,  of  whom  there  were 
28.  Of  these,  3  were  white  men,  1  Chinaman,  1  Hindoo,  and  23  Jap- 
anese. I  alsd  counted  34  men  in  the  mill  yard,  of  whom  2  were  white, 
12  Hindoos,  and  20  Japanese.  The  wages  were  the  same  as  wages  for 
similar  work  paid  orientals  in  other  mills  of  the  same  company  in 
New  Westminster  and  Vancouver. 

TemUnal  MiU  and  Lumber  Company^  VancouveTj  British  Colum- 
hia,  is  a  mill  of  from  50,000  to  75,000  feet  capacity  in  ten  hours,  show- 
ing a  total  of  27  men  on  the  mill  floor.  I  counted  3  Hindoos,  5  China- 
men, 17  Japanese,  and  2  white  men.  The  wa^es  paid  at  this  plant 
were  approximately  the  same  as  paid  at  other  plants  in  Vancouver. 

E.  a.  Heaps  cfe  Go.  SawnvUls^  Vancouver^  British  Colunibia,  has  a 
capacity  of  aoout  60,000  feet  j)er  day  of  ten  hours.  About  100  men 
employed,  of  whom  12  are  whites  and  the  balance  orientals.  I  per- 
sonally counted  83  men  in  the  mill,  of  whom  only  4  were  white  and 
the  balance  Japanese  and  Hindoos.  The  wages  paid  at  this  plant 
were  approximately  the  same  as  in  other  plants  in  Vancouver. 

Hastings  Mill  No.  i,  being  one  of  a  number  of  mills  owned  by  the 
British  Columbia  Mills,  Timber  and  Trading  Company,  is  a  mill  of 
about  250,000  feet  capacity  in  ten  hours.  The  total  number  of  men 
approximate  300,  of  whom  probably  less  than  50  are  whites  and  250 
orientals,  mostly  Japanese  and  Chinese.  I  actually  counted  62  men 
on  the  mill  floor,  12  of  which  were  white  men  and  50  Chinese.  I  also 
counted  40  men  in  the  mill  yard,  of  whom  5  were  white  men  and  35 
Japanese.  The  wages  paid  for  Chinese  are  from  80  cents  to  $1.10  a 
day,  for  Japanese  m)m  $1  to  $1.60  per  day,  and  for  Hindoos  from 
80  cents  to  $1  per  day. 

I  visited  four  straight  shingle  mills  in  Vancouver  which  employ 
from  12  to  40  men  each  and  manufacture  cedar  shingles  only. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Shingle  MUls  have  a  capacity  of  about  240,000 
shingles  per  day  of  ten  hours,  when  running  to  full  capacity.  They 
were  running  all  of  their  machines  and  employingapproximately  40 
men.  Of  these  18  were  whites  and  27  orientals.  They  were  employ- 
ing Chinese  shingle  packers  whom  they  paid  6^  cents  per  thousand 
and  Chinese  sawyers  whom  they  paid  12  cents  per  thousand.  This  is 
called  piecework.  On  the  American  side  they  pay  9  cents  per  thou- 
sand for  packing  and  18  and  19  cents  per  thousand  for  sawmg  them. 

The  McNair  Shdngle  MiU  operates  three  uprights  of  a  capacity  of 
60,000  shingles  per  day  and  employs  12  men.  This  is  one  of  the 
small  mills  of  which  there  are  some  300  of  a  similar  type  in  the  State 
of  Washington.  They  employ,  all  told,  12  men  in  the  mill,  of  whom 
8  are  Chinamen,  2  Japanese,  and  2  white  men.  The  only  reason  they 
employ  the  white  men  is  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  expert  labor 
sucn  as  saw  filing  and  engineer.  The  wages  of  Chmese  sawyers  were 
11  cents  per  thousand  and  Chinese  packers  6  cents  per  thousand. 
Japanese  day  labor  got  from  $1.26  to  $2  per  day. 
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Hastings  MiU  No.  9. — ^This  is  a  large  shingle  mill,  operating  when 
running  to  full  capacity  27  shingle  machines,  with  a  total  shingle 
capacity  of  550,000  shingles  in  ten  hours,  of  which  17  machines  only 
were  punning  at  this  time.  This  mill  employs  proportionately  more 
white  labor  than  any  of  the  other  shingle  mills  in  British  Columbia. 
I  counted  on  the  mill  floor  15  white  men  and  in  the  packing  room  2 
white  men.  I  counted  5  Chinamen  on  the  mill  floor  and  17  Chinese 
packers  in  the  packing  room.  There  were  also  some  Hindoos  and 
Japanese.  The  wages  paid  the  sawyers  are  13  cents  per  thousand 
shingles  and  6  cents  for  packing. 

Tfie  Wood  (&  Spicer  Shingle  Mill^  Vancouver^  has  a  capacity  of 
about  300,000  shingles  in  ten  hours  and  operates  11  shingle  machines. 
There  is  a  total  of  38  men  employed.  Twenty-four  are  Chinese,  2 
white  men,  and  the  balance  are  Japanese  and  Hindoos.  The  2  white 
men  are  the  filer  and  the  engineer,  being  expert  labor.  The  wages 
paid  at  this  mill  are  14  cents  lor  sawing  and  6^  to  7  cents  for  packing. 

I  further  depose  and  state  that  I  am  familiar  with  manufacturing 
conditions  on  the  American  side  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Bellingham;  that  I  have  carefiuly  exam- 
ined the  photographs  hereto  attached  and  made  a  part  of  this  state- 
ment, and  that  they  are  a  true  and  faithful  representation  of  the 
mills  and  employees  employed  therein;  that,  to  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  there  are  no  Hindoos  or  Chinese  employed  in  and  about  the 
vicinity  mentioned,  and  few,  if  any,  Japanese.  Out  of  the  5  large 
sawmills  in  the  city  of  Bellingham  there  are  employed  approximately 
1,200  men,  of  whom  all  are  white  men;  that  the  wages  paid  in  the 
mills  in  the  State  of  Washington  vary  from  $2  for  common  labor  to 
$4  for  skilled  labor  and  from  $4  to  $10  per  day  for  expert  labor,  such 
as  saw  filing. 

F.  L.  HousifiY. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  November,  1908. 
[seal.]  Harry  D.  Sims, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  of  Washdngtonj  residing  at  bellingham. 

State  op  Washington,  County  of  Whatcom,  88: 

I,  J.  H.  Bloedel,  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Bellingham  and  State 
of  Washington,  being  first  duly  sworn,  do  depose  and  say  as  follows: 
That  I  am  a  lumberman  of  about  fifteen  years'  experience  in  and 
about  the  timbers  of  Puget  Sound  and  British  Columbia;  that  I 
am  familiar  with  the  situation  in  the  State  of  Washington  as  re- 
gards the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  shingles  and  also  with  the 
general  timber  and  lumber  manufacturing  situation  in  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia,  which  is  situated  about  20  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  Bellingham,  State  of  Washington ;  that  timber  lands  in  the 
Stale  of  Washington  are  held  by  title  in  fee  simple,  and  that  the 
values  of  stumpage  are  from  $1.60  to  $3  per  1,000  feet,  according 
to  location ;  that  for  similar  conditions  in  British  Columbia,  where 
titles  are  held  by  the  government  and  timber  areas  leased  to  lease- 
holders, values  are  60  cents  per  1,000  feet  stumpage.  The  stumpage 
paid  by  lessees  of  timber  limits  in  British  Columbia  is  based  on  the 
scale  of  a  so-called  ^'  government  scaler  "  and  is  payable  when  the 
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timber  is  cut,  the  government  thereby  assmning  all  hazards  of  the 
destruction  of  the  timber  by  fire  or  other  natural  causes.  In  the 
State  of  Washington  the  owner  of  the  timber  land  has  to  assume  and 
carry  this  risk. 

"The  wages  paid  in  the  mills  in  the  State  of  Washington  approxi- 
mate $2  per  day  for  common  labor  and  from  that  to  $4  per  day 
for  skilled  labor;  the  wages  paid  the  Orientals  employed  in  the  mills 
of  British  Columbia  are,  approximately,  one-half  this  rate.  I  have 
a  record  of  the  average  wages  per  day  paid  some  400  employees  of 
the  Larson  Lumber  (x)mpany,  of  which  I  am  the  manager  and  one 
of  the  owners,  which  is  as  follows  for  the  respective  years  mentioned : 

Average  rate  per  day  per  man. 

1902 $2.45 

1903 2. 70 

1904 2. 33 

1905 2. 71 

1906 2. 69 

1907 2. 99 

and  that  the  disparity  in  wages  between  the  State  of  Washington  and 
British  C!olumbia  is  protected  and  accomplished  by  the  duty  on  lum- 
ber and  shingles,  and  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  retention  of  said 
duty ;  that  the  moment  this  protective  dutj  is  either  reduced  or  en- 
tirely removed  the  condition  of  the  laboring  men  in  the  American 
mills  must  become  that  of  the  foreign  laborers  in  British  Columbia 
or  the  cessation  of  the  lumberinjg  enterprises  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  removal  of  the  plants  to  British  Columbia,  where  the 
cheaper  labor  can  be  employed  and  the  cheaper  stumpage  secured. 

That  I  am  familiar  in  a  general  way  with  what  is  called  the  moun- 
tain districts.of  British  Columbia,  lying  between  Revelstoke,  British 
Columbia,  and  the  Crows  Nest  Pass;  that  there  is  a  large  lumber- 

Sroducing  district  which  lies  some  600  miles  nearer  the  prairie 
tates  than  the  coast,  with  a  consequently  lower  freight  rate.  The 
removal  of  the  tariff  on  lumber  is  likely  to  flood  the  prairie  States 
with  the  lumber  from  this  section,  produced  by  cheaper  oriental  labor, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  American  manufacturer,  located  in  the  States 
of  Idaho  and  eastern  Montana  and  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  State  of 
Washington. 

That  there  is  a  coast  line  bordering  on  salt  water  of  many  thou- 
sands of  miles,  all  of  which  is  safe  inland  waters  for  the  handling 
and  towing  of  logs,  and  all  of  which  is  a  timber-producing  section  as 
yet  entirely  virgin  and  undisturbed;  that  the  only  protection  afforded 
the  manufacturer  in  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  California, 
Idaho,  and  Montana,  as  against  this  vast  quantity  of  cheap  timber,  is 
the  duty  of  $2  per  1,000  feet  on  lumber  and  30  cents  per  1,000  on 
shingles. 

J.  H.  Bloedel. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  November, 
1908. 

[asAL.]  Harry  D.  Sims, 

A  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  of  Washington^ 

Rending  in  the  City  of  BetUnfffuzm. 
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Exhibit  B. 

Vancouver,  B.  C,  November  I4, 1908. 
Mr.  M.  T.  Clark, 

Hotel  Vancouver^  City. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  per  your  request,  I  am  sending  you  a  scale  of  wages 
as  paid  in  the  lodging  camps,  also  wa^  paid  m  the  shingle  miUs, 
ana  also  that  of  the  sawmills  in  this  vicinity. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  I  have  made  no  mention  of  oriental 
labor,  but  should  you  wish  to  employ  Orientals,  I  can  supply  them 
for  you  on  a  much  lower  wage  scale— ^that  is,  conunon  laborers — and 
they  are  used  in  the  mills  here  in  considerable  numbers,  as  you  might 
have  noticed. 

Hindus  can  be  had  for  $1  per  day,  board  themselves. 

Japanese  can  be  obtained,  and  seems  to  be  the  Oriental  that  seems 
to  ^ve  the  best  satisfaction  in  the  mills,  as  they  are  more  intelligent 
and  can  be  used  in  places  where  some  skill  is  required,  at  wages 
$1.25  per  day,  board  themselves.  Chinese  are  good  shingle  packers, 
and  seem  to  have  a  standard  wage  at  packing — 7  cents  per  thousand — 
and  I  do  not  think  that  they  could  oe  obtained  at  a  less  figure  for 
that  class  of  work.  Common  laborers  command  the  same  wages  as 
the  Japanese,  in  some  cases  a  shade  higher.  Hoping  that  you  will 
favor  our  firm  with  your  patronage  and  hoping  to  near  from  you 
again  in  the  near  future,  believe  me  to  remain, 
Yours,  faithfully, 

The  Reliable  Labor  Agency, 
Per  C.  W.  Knight,  Manager. 

Scale  of  wages  paid  in  shingle  mills: 

Foreman  flier I $4. 00 

Shingle  sawyers \ per  M—  $0.13  to  .16 

Shingle  bolters per  day—  2.25 

Shingle  packers per  M—  |0.07  to  .09 

Scale  of  wages  in  sawmills: 

Head  sawyer per  day—  4.  00 

Filer do 4. 00 

Gang  sawyer do 3. 00 

Besawyer do 2. 75 

Setter do 2. 75 

Edger  man do 3. 00 

Dogger  man do 2. 25 

Cut-off  man do 2.00 

Trimmer do 2. 25 

Millwrights do 3. 50 

Blacksmith do 8. 00 

Machinist do 3. 00 

Engineer   (first) do 3, 50 

Engineer  (second) do 2.50 

Firemen do 2. 00 

Lumber  grader do 2. 25 

Tally  man do 2. 26 

Planer  man  (foreman) do i_  3.75 

Sticker  man do 3. 00 

Timber  planer  man do 2. 75 

Planer  feeders do 2. 00 

Common  mill  laborers  and  truckers  (white)  from  (1.75  to  |2  per  day. 
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Exhibit  C. 

AFFIDAVITS. 

State  of  Washington,  County  of  King^  88 : 

F.  D.  Becker,  being  by  me  first  duly  sworn,  upon  his  oath  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Seattle,  King  County, 
Wash.,  and  that  he  is  over  the  age  of  21  years;  that  he  is  the  act- 
ing  secretary  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Shippers'  Association,  of  Seattle, 
mish. ;  and  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  manufacturing  and  sale  oi 
lumber  and  forest  products  of  every  description. 

This  affiant  deposes  and  says  that  during  the  years  1905,  1906,  and 
1907  he  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  m  British  Columbia 
and  Alberta ;  that  during  the  year  1905  he  was  manager  of  the  Otis- 
Staples  Lumber  Company,  at  Wy cliff e,  near  Nelson,  British  Colum- 
bia ;  that  he  had  charge  of  the  plant  of  said  lumber  company  and' 
was  familiar  with  the  character  and  nationality  of  the  men  em- 
ployed under  him  in  the  management  of  said  lumber  company;  that 
there  were  regularly  employed  oy  said  lumber  company  in  ana  about 
its  plant  at  Wycline  during  the  year  1905  about  80  men,  and  of  this 
number  about  50  were  Chmamen;  that  the  average  wages  paid  the 
Chinese  employed  at  said  plant  was  the  sum  of  about  $1.60  per  day 
per  man,  and  that  the  average  price  paid  to  the  white  labor  at  said 
lumber  company's  plant  was  aoout  $2.50  per  day  per  man.  This 
affiant  was  instructed  to  employ  Chinamen  in  all  positions  where  it 
was  found  possible  they  could  be  advantageously  employed,  and  the 
positions  that  Chinamen  occupied  were  such  as  piling  lumber,  work- 
ing in  the  mill,  cooks,  helpers,  and  about  90  per  cent  of  the  men  in 
the  planing  mill  were  Chmamen. 

Tnat  during  the  year  1906  this  affiant  was  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
managing  director  of  Staples  &  Co.  (Limited),  wholesale  and  retail 
lumber  oealers  at  Wydiflfe,  British  Columbia,  and  affiant  Imows  of 
his  own  knowledge  that  all  of  the  lumber,  sawmill,  and  planing  mill 

Slants  in  British  Columbia  employed  a  large  portion  of  Chinese  and 
apanese  help,  and  that  in  every  instance  me  Chinese  help  was  paid 
from  50  to  75  cents  less  per  day  than  was  paid  for  white  help  in 
similar  positions. 

That  during  the  year  1907  this  affiant  was  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
manager  of  the  Monarch  Lumber  Company,  at  Savonas,  near  Kam- 
loops,  British  Columbia;  that  at  the  plant  of  the  Monarch  Lumber 
Company  there  were  employed  about  60  men,  and  of  this  number 
about  40  were  Chinamen  and  Japanese:  that  the  Chinamen  were 
placed  in  all  positions  where  it  was  possible  to  employ  them,  and  they 
took  the  places  of  white  help  in  such  positions  as  lumber  graders  and 
trimmers  in  the  mill,  considered  very  important  positions,  and  this 
affiant  discovered  that  the  Chinamen  could  be  ediicated  to  a  profi- 
ciency practically  equal  to  white  help  in  almost  all  ordinary  positions 
in  the  mill  plant;  that  about  90  per  cent  of  the  men  employed  in  the 
planing  mill  of  the  Monarch  Lumber  Company  were  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  and  they  invariably  received^  from  50  to  75  cents  less  per 
day  than  the  white  help  occupying  similar  positions. 

This  affiant  is  familiar  with  the  lumber  manufacturing  business  in 
the  ^tates  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho,  and  this  affiant  knows 
of  his  own  knowledge  that  the  various  lumber  manufacturing  plants 
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in  said  States  almost  exclusively  employ  white  labor,  and  that  the 
wages  paid  for  labor  in  the  mills  of  the  States  of  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, and  Idaho  are  on  an  average  of  30  per  cent  higher  than  the 
wages  paid  in  the  lumber  mills  in  British  Columbia;  mat  bv  reason 
of  employment  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  labor  in  the  mills  of  British 
Columbia  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  finished  lumber  is  fully  30 
per  cent,  or  from  $1  to  $2  per  thousand,  less  than  the  cost  for  the 
production  of  the  same  kind  and  grade  of  lumber  in  the  States  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho. 

That  this  affiant  believes  and  alleges  that  if  the  tariff  levied  by  the 
United  States  is  removed  or  materially  reduced  on  imports  of  lumber 
and  forest  products  that  it  will  result  in  the  introduction  of  cheap 
Asiatic  labor  into  all  the  mills  and  i>lants  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  lumber  and  allied  products  in  the  north  Pacific  coast  States 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  result  of  such  lowering  or  abolishing  of 
the  present  tariff  rates  will  result  in  the  practical  destruction  or  the 
lumber  industry  in  said  above-mentioned  three  States,  which  lumber 
industry  in  said  States  now  represents  60  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
capital  engaged  in  and  business  done  in  said  States,  and  further 
affiant  saith  not. 

F.  D.  Becker. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  me  this  12th  day  of  November,  A.  D. 
1908. 
[seal.]  E.  J.  Brandt, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  of  Washington^ 

residing  at  Seattle. 

ExHiBrr  D. 

Tuolumne,  Cal.,  November  IS^  1908. 
Mr.  D.  E.  Skinnis, 

New  WiUard  Hotels  Washington^  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  a  request  from  Mr.  G.  X,  Wendling, 
under  date  of  November  10,  we  are  submitting  herewith  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  acting  forest  supervisor  of  the  Stanislaus  National 
Forest  to  us,  concerning  an  application  made  by  us  for  the  purchase 
of  timber. 
We  also  inclose  our  affidavit  as  te  the  price  asked  for  this  timber. 
Their  proposition  was  dated  July  17, 1908,  and  was  rejected  by  us. 
Trusting  that  the  information  will  be  of  value  to  you,  we  are, 
Yours,  truly, 

West  Sms  LunfssR  Compant, 
By  J.  R.  Prince,  Secretary, 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Stanislaus  National  Forest, 

Sonoroy  Oal.^  July  SOj  1908. 
The  West  SroB  Lumber  Compant, 

Tuolumne^  Ood. 
Dear  Sirs  :  I  am  inclosing  original  and  duplicate  of  timber-sale 
application,  which  covers  the  timber  you  applied  to  puidiase  from  the 
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Forest  Service  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  In  case  you  wish  to  apply 
for  this  timber,  you  will  please  sign  the  original  and  duplicate  of 
this  application  and  return  it  to  this  office.  In  case  you  do  not  wish 
to  carry  this  matter  further,  will  you  please  return  these  papers? 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Flintham  made  you  an  informal  agreement 
to  the  effect  that  he  would  reduce  the  price  on  this  timber  providing 
that  you  would  cooperate  with  the  Forest  Service  in  clearing  up  your 
cut-over  lands.  This  proposition  can  no  longer  be  considered,  because 
the  State  forest  department  has  now  taken  up  the  question  of  clearing 
up  your  cut-over  area,  so  the  prices  under  which  this  timber  is  offered 
for  sale  are  those  which  are  current  this  year  for  timber  sold  by  the 
Forest  Service. 

Very  sincerely,  Robert  W.  Atres, 

Acting  Forest  Supervisor. 

State  op  CAJurFGRViA^-County  of  Tuolumne^  ss:  ' 

The  undersigned,  officers  of  the  West  Side  Lumber  Company,  de- 
pose and  say:  That  under  date  of  July  17,  1908,  the  acting  forest 
supervisor  of  the  Stanislaus  National  Forest  submitted  a  proposition 
to  the  West  Side  Lumber  Company  for  the  sale  to  it  of  certain  sugar 
and  white  pine  timber.  The  price  named  in  said  proposition  was  $5 
per  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  for  sugar  pine  ana  $3.5  per  thou- 
sand feet  for  white  pine. 

Geo.  Johnson, 

Vice-President. 
J.  R.  Prince, 

Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  November, 
1S08. 

[l.8,]  ^  John  Bates, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Tuolumne  County ^  OdL. 

ExHisrr  E. 

AFFmAvrr  of  bichard  w.  douglas,  Seattle,  wash. 

State  of  Washington,  County  of  King^  ss: 

I,  Kichard  W.  Douglas,  being  first  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say  that 
I  am  the  Richard  W.  Douglas  named  in  various  places  in  the  here- 
unto-attached reports,  the  pages  of  which  are  numbered  consecu- 
tively from  1  to  9 ;  that  I  nave  read  the  same,  know  the  contents 
thereof,  and  believe  the  statements  therein  contained  to  be  true. 

Kichard  W.  Douglas. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  17th  day  of  November, 
1908. 

[SBAL.1  S.  M.  BRACKEirr, 

Notary  Public  for  King  County ^  WasTuj  residing  at  Seattle. 

I,  Richard  W.  Douglas,  of  Seattle.  Wash.,  U.  S.  A.,  did,  on  Wednes- 
day,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  November  11, 12,  and  13, 1908,  visit  and 
personally  inspect  the  shmgle-manufacturing  plants  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Mills  (Limited),  the  Hastings  Shingle  Manufacturing  Com- 
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panj,  A.  Cotton,  Joseph  Chew,  the  Imperial  Shingle  Company,  all  of 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  and  I  did  also  visit  and  personally 
inspect  the  two  shingle-manufacturing  plants  of  Thomas  Kirkpatrick 
and  the  shingle  manufacturing  plant  of  the  Canada  Shingle  Company, 
located  at  Cedar  Cove,  British  Columbia^  Canada. 

As  a  result  of  my  personal  investigation  and  inspection,  I  found 
that  the  number  and  kinds  of  workmen  engaged  in  and  about  the 
plants  of  tiie  above-named  eight  concerns  were  as  follows: 


Boommen. 


Bolt  paseers 

Out-off  men 

Block  pDers 

Upright  lawyers 

Hand  sawyers 

Clipper  men 

Befuse  movers 

Packers.. 


Band  nailers  and  bundle  passers 

Car  loaders 

Filers . — .. — ........ — ... — ..... 

Superintendent.. 


KUn  and  yard  foremen.. 


Total. 


Japanese 

and 
Chinese. 


ISi 


Hindoos. 


Whites. 


•1 
26 
1 


•1 

4 
8 
2 
1 


44 


Total. 


8 

4 

17 

16 

1 

8 

16 

86 

8 

& 


218 


•Boy. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  white, 
compared  with  the  percentage  of  oriental  emplovees  engaged,  was 
as  follows:  White  workmen,  20  per  cent;  oriental  worlmien,  80  per 
cent. 

I,  Richard  W.  Douglas,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, did  on  Wednesday,  November  11,  1908,  visit  and  personally 
inspect  the  shingle-manufacturing  ]^lant  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Lumber 
Mills  (Limited) ,  of  Vancouver^  British  Columbia. 

As  a  result  of  my  personal  inspection  and  investigation  I  found 
conditions  in  the  plant  hereinabove  referred  to  to  oe  as  follows: 
Number  of  upright  shingle  machines  installed  and  in  operation  in 
this  plant,  11 ;  also  1  hand  shingle  machine. 

The  number  and  kind  of  workmen  engaged  in  and  about  the  plant 
of  the  above-named  concern  were  as  follows : 


Japanese 

and 
Chinese. 


Hindoos. 


Whites. 


TotaL 


Boom  men............ 

Bolt  passers 

Out-off  men 

Block  pliers ^ 

Upright  sawyers 

Hand  sawyers 

Clipper  men., 


Betdse  moTers.. 
Packers 


Band  naflers  and  handle  passters.. 
Car  loaders...^ .^ 

Tilers.. 


U 


Soperlntendeat.. 


27 


IS 


>Boy. 
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From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  white  com- 

i>ared  with  the  percentage  of  oriental  employees  engaged  was  as  f ol- 
ows:  White  workmen,  28  per  cent;^  oriental  workmen,  72  per  cent 

The  upright  sawyers  were  receiving  18  cents  i)er  thousand  of 
shingles  cut,  the  packers  7  cents  per  thousand  of  shingles  cut;  com- 
mon laborers  were  receiving  $1  per  day — a  few  $1.25  per  day. 

FOREST  CONSERVATION. 

The  problem  of  the  perpetuation  of  our  forests  and  the  future 
supply  of  timber  in  the  United  States  is  very  largelv  and  almost 
entirely  a  financial  one.  It  is  neither  an  academic  theory  nor  an 
abstruse  question  in  political  economy.  It  is  essentially  nonpolit- 
ical.  Foreign  competition  would  only  aggravate  an  already  complex 
situation. 

The  splendid  stand  taken  by  President  Roosevelt  re^rding  the 
conservation  of  our  forests  and  the  necessity  for  conserving  our  nat- 
ural timber  resources  has  the  heartiest  and  most  unqualified  support 
and  indorsement  of  American  lumbermen. 

In  order  to  economically  and  judiciously  harvest  the  timber,  the 
lumber  manufacturer  and  timber  owner  must  receive  a  fair  price  for 
the  entire  product  of  the  tree  or  he  will  be  compelled  to  only  harvest 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  best  timber  in  the  woods,  which  he  is  now 
doing,  and  leave  40  per  cent  to  be  wasted,  and  in  most  cases  to  be 
destroyed  by  fires,  which  almost  inevitablj  follow  logging  operations. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  force  of  this  argument  mat  the  element 
of  price  received  from  the  product  of  the  forest  absolutely  determines 
the  utilization  of  the  contents  of  the  tree  to  its  minimum  or  maximum, 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  cite  one  example,  which  is  typical  oi 
Pacific  coast  logging  memods. 

^  A  leading  Columbia  River  logging  firm,  which  sell  their  logs  prin- 
cipally to  tne  Portland  (Oreg.)  mills,  made  up  from  their  own  books 
the  foUowingalmost  startling  figures  of  the  terrific  waste  which  now 
menaces  our  Pacific  coast  forests: 

Bmample  1. 

Cot  to  January  1. 1906 feet—  97, 808. 826 

Estiinates  of  the  amount  of  timber  actually  on  the  ground,  but  not 

removed  on  account  of  the  low  ruling  price  for  lomber feet—  41, 071, 175 

Average  selling  price  of  logs • |6. 71 

Bwample  t. 

Cut  to  January  1, 1907 feet..  165, 852, 000 

Bstimates  of  the  amount  of  timber  actually  on  the  ground,  but  not 

removed  on  account  of  the  low  niUng  price  for  lumber feet..    25, 482, 000 

Average  selling  price  of  logs fd.  41 

Example  S, 

Out  to  January  1, 1908 feet..  280, 477, 003 

Bstimates  of  the  amount  of  timber  actually  on  the  ground,  but  not 

removed  on  account  of  the  low  ruling  price  for  lamber feet..    18, 826, 997 

Average  selling  price  of  logs $9. 87 
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ReasonabU  frofi  an  esserUial  factor  in  economical  logging. 

The  photographs  Kos.  1  and  2,  taken  on  the  lands  of  the  Booth- 
Kelly  Lumber  Company,  of  Eugene,  Oreg.,  are  offered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  more  clearly  the  figures  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted showing  the  very  necessary  and  dose  relationship  which  the 
prices  of  lumber  bear  to  the  conservation  of  the  forests,  as  illustrated 
by  the  manner  of  logging. 

Bv  examining  photograph  marked  No.  1,  we  find  that  the  land 
has  been  practically  swept  Dare  of  its  timber.  The  logs  were  removed 
from  the  lands  during  the  winter  of  1906  and  spring  of  1907,  when 
the  lumber  trade  of  the  United  States  had  reached  the  highest  point 
for  many  years. 

Photograph  No.  2  indicates  the  system  of  logging  in  vogue  during 
the  winters  of  1907-8,  when  the  great  lumber  industry  of  the  Pacific 
coast  was  prostrated  and  paralyzed  by  the  a^tation  and  imposition 
of  the  railroads  of  a  25  per  cent  higher  freight  rate  to  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States  of  the  United  States  than  had  been  formerly 
in  force.  The  owners  of  these  timber  lands  in  common  with  hun- 
dreds of  other  operators  found  that  the  common  grades  of  lumber, 
which  constitute  75  per  cent  of  the  tree,  could  not  be  marketed  on  the 
freight  rate  and  compete  as  formerly  with  similar  common  grades 
located  nearer  the  base  of  consumption.  The  mills  had  to  be  operated. 
Fixed  charges  had  to  be  met.  A  greater  proportion  of  higher  grades 
had  to  be  shipped.  The  forests,  as  you  will  observe,  were  sunply 
"  gutted."  History  has  proven  that  fire  will  inevitably  sweep  the  re- 
mainder of  this  timber. 

The  illustrations  show  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  maintaining 
the  duty  on  lumber  in  the  vital  matter  of  forest  conservation  through 
economical  logging  methods. 

When  the  manufacturer  receives  a  fair  price  for  his  product  he  is 
not  only  able  to  pay  his  workingmen  the  highest  wages  but  retain  the 
Ajnerican  market  for  ourselves  as  well. 

This  is  a  most  happy  example  of  the  blending  of  the  benefits  of  a 
protective  tariff  and  the  wise  and  beneficent  results  which  flow  from 
intelligent  and  cooperative  conservation.  The  benefits  of  protection 
are  mutual  and  reciprocal. 

Growing  timber  as  a  btunnese  by  the  Government. 

The  removal  of  the  dutv  on  Canadian  lumber  will  not  aid  us  to 

Sow  a  single  tree.  It  will  only  hasten  the  destruction  of  our  forests 
rough  enforced  competition  with  timber  from  other  coimtries. 
Let  Congress  pass  a  law  permitting  the  Government  to  have  the 
right  to  condemn  for  national  forest  conservation  purposes  all  lands 
from  which  the  timber  has  been  removed,  at  a  nominal  fi^re.  The 
character  of  the  land  where  the  bulk  of  the  timber  growing  in  the 
United  States  is  found  consists  of  a  rough,  broken  country,  fit  tor  only 
two  things,  the  growth  of  timber  and  grass.  The  Government  could 
lease  the  lands  which  are  acquired  for  reforestation  for  grazing  pur- 
poses in  the  West  at,  say,  5  cents  an  acre  per  year.  The  rental  rrom 
these  lands  at  5  cents  per  acre  would  equal  {he  interest  on  the  out- 
standing bonds  issued  to  purchase  the  lands  at,  say,  $2.50  per  acre. 
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The  Govermnent  could,  in  this  manner,  jGnance  a  reforestation  project 
of  this  kind  without  loss  to  itself,  while  the  trees  were  growing.  We 
should  not  sit  idly  down  here  and  raise  a  hue  and  cry  about  the  deple- 
tion of  the  forests  without  working  out  some  practical  plan  for 
replenishment 

Diversity  of  interest  makes  lumber  combinations  impossible. 

Combinations  or  trusts  are  only  possible  where  the  raw  material 
entering  into  an  article  can  be  controlled.  In  the  case  of  the  lumber 
business  of  the  United  States  this  is  an  impossibility,  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  the  number  of  firms,  corporations,  and  individuals  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  aggregated,  according  to  the  last 
census,  in  excess  of  43,000,  and  the  niunter  of  sawmills  aggregated 
28,850.  Just  stop  and  analyze  for  a  moment  the  utter  absurdity  of 
attempting  to  bring  into  anything  like  a  combination  43,000  men, 
representing  28,500  different  mills.  The  average  man  who  has  ever 
tried  to  get  even  his  neighbor  in  the  same  line  of  trade  to  act  with 
him  in  any  legitimate  form  of  policy  or  respect  fair  trade  ethics  will 
realize  at  once  the  weakness  of  this  statement  regarding  combinations 
among  lumbermen.    So  much  for  the  producer  of  lumber. 

When  it  comes  to  the  ownership  of  the  raw  material  or  stumpage 
from  which  the  sawmill  man  must  depend  upon  for  the  conduct  of 
his  business,  it  would  be  a  fair  statement  to  assume  that  there  are  at 
least  six  independent  owners  of  timber  to  every  sawmill  in  operation. 
All  classes  of  people  comprise  this  ownership. 

The  extent  of  tneir  holdings  are  as  varied  as  their  number.  Take 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  for  instance,  every  farmer  in  the  timbered  region 
owns  more  or  less  timber,  which  he  sells  to  the  coimtry  sawmill 
which  settles  near  him. 

The  titles  to  the  timber  holdings  of  this  country  are  held  by  all 
classes  of  people.  To  assume  that  the  ownership  oi  the  stumpage  of 
the  entire  United  States  is  held  by  only  certain  few  individuals  de- 
voted to  one  industry  is  puerile.  As  well  sav  that  every  man  who 
buys  stocks  is  necessarily  engaged  in  the  iron  Dusiness. 

Men  in  any  given  line  of  business  have  a  common  interest.  It  does 
not  imply  that  their  interests  are  antagonistic  to  the  general  policy 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  or  it  would  fail.  This  principle  is  so  ele- 
mentary in  political  economv  that  it  needs  no  further  discussion,  and 
the  great  lumber  business  or  the  United  States,  with  its  ramifications 
in  every  nook  and  comer  of  this  land,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Lumber,  constituting  a  necessarily  important  function  in  civilized 
life,  is,  however,  one  of  the  first  industries  to  be  affected  by  the  gen- 
eral adverse  conditions  of  trade  and  the  slowest  to  recover  from  a 
slump.  People  do  not  have  to  build  new  houses,  bams^  or  fences  or 
make  improvements  involving  lumber  in  hard  times.  Lumber  is  not 
like  flour  or  any  other  article  which  is  absolutely  essential  at  what- 
ever stage  the  commercial  tide  may  be  when  hard  times  appear. 
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Transportation  charges. 

Freight  rates  are  a  pofidtive  and  controlling  factor  in  determining 
and  fixing  the  price  or  lumber.  The  freight  rates  from  the  Pacific 
coast  to  the  Miadle  and  Eastern  States  are  as  follows: 

Per  100 

pounds. 

D^yer $0.40 

St  Paul .  46 

Omaba .60 

Chicago .  66 

New  York .  70 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  fair  basis  as  to  the  average  weight  of  the 
different  classes  of  lumber  shipped  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  States,  the  following  sworn  statement  of  W.  C. 
Miles,  manager  Globe  Lumber  Company,  Globe,  Wash.,  in  the  suit 
of  the  western  sawmills  against  the  ^nscontinental  railroads,  heard 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  December,  1907,  is 
herewith  appended : 

Average  shipping  weights. 

Per  1,000 
feet. 

141  per  cent  shipped,  at  2,000  pounds 112. 00 

6  per  cent  shipped,  at  2,600  pounds 16. 00 

16  per  cent  shipped,  at  2,640  pounds 16. 84 

16.1  per  cent  shipped,  at  2,700  pounds 16. 20 

48.4  per  cent  shipped,  at  3,800  pounds 19.80 

In  order  to  illustrate  from  the  above  figures  just  what  the  effect 
of  freight  charges  are  as  compared  with  the  price  of  lumber  we  will 
cite  one  example  for  illustration.  To-day  common,  rough,  barn 
boards  are  worth  $8  per  thousand  feet  at  the  mill  on  the  coast  The 
weight  of  these  boards  would  be  practically  8,000  pounds  to  the 
thousand  feet.  Take  the  rate  to  Omaha,  for  instance,  of  60  cents 
per  100  pounds,  and  we  find  that  the  freight  charges  are  $15  per 
thousand  feet,  or  an  average  of  one  and  one-half  times  the  cost  of 
the  lumber.  The  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  Canadian  lumber  would 
not  reduce  the  transportation  costs. 

The  railroads  have  been  successful  in  their  recent  suit  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  advancing  their  rates  to  Min- 
neapolis and  Chicago  5  cents  per  100  pounds,  which  is  equal  to  an 
advance  of  $1.50  per  thousand  feet  to  the  consumer. 

Another  illustration :  A  recent  shipment  of  lumber  from  Portland, 
Oreg.,  to  Qoldfield,  Nev.,  a  distance  of  1,070  miles,  where  the  rate  is 
80  cents  per  100  pounds,  showed  by  the  expense  bill  that  the  railroad 
received  $365.56  for  freight  charges  and  the  Sunset  Lumber  Com- 

!)any,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  the  manufacturer,  received  $161  for  the 
umber. 

The  reasons  for  citing  the  Pacific  coast  transportation  charges  on 
lumber  to  the  consumers  of  the  Middle  and  Central  States  are: 

1.  The  Pacific  coast  rates  are  the  highest  to  any  point  of  consiunp- 
tion. 

2.  The  existence  of  these  great  virgin  forests  naturally  implies 
lower  value  of  the  product  at  the  mill. 
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8.  In  order  to  compete  with  the  forests  nearer  the  base  of  con- 
sumption, with  necessarily  a  higher  stumpage  value,  the  cost  of  the 
Pacific  coast  lumber  must  be  kept  down  to  a  point  where  the  initial 
cost  plus  the  cost  of  transportation  equals  the  competitive  costs  at 
other  sources  of  supply. 

Lumber  small  item  in  modern  construction. 

An  examination  of  the  detailed  cost  of  four  representative  types  of 
wooden  construction  of  several  buildings  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  lumber  in  an  ordinary  house  is  a  veiy 
small  item  as  compared  with  plumbing  and  other  costs. 


KzHiBiT  1. — July,  1908, 

Estimated  cost  of  six-apartment  building,  Benton  street,  Portland,  Oreg. : 

Ebccavating  and  concrete $705.00 

Plumbing 1, 320. 00 

Painting 398. 00 

Plastering 582. 00 

Brickworlc 158. 00 

Tin  work 88. 00 

Roof  138. 00 

MiUworlc  (90  per  cent  labor) 082.00 

Hardware,  paper,  and  nails 198.60 

Insurance  and  permit 11.30 

Cartage   8. 00 

Electrical   work 182. 00 

Window  and  door  frames 197.00 

Tile  work 94. 00 

Heating   plant 1, 883. 00 

Lumber,  48,000  feet 624.90 

Carpenter  work 1, 872. 00 

Total 9, 031. 80 


BxHiBrr  2.— August,  19(n, 

Estimated  cost  of  eight-room  residence,  Bast  Seventh  and  Broadway  streets, 
Portland,  Oreg.: 

Excavating  and  concrete $420.00 

Plastering  and  brickwork 430. 00 

Plumbing 470. 00 

Painting 236. 00 

MlUwork  (90  per  cent  labor) 535.00 

Electrical  work 65. 00 

Tin  work 80. 00 

Heating   plant 480. 00 

Hardware,  {Miper,  and  nails 95. 00 

Permit,  insurance,  and  cartage 16. 00 

Shingles,   22,000 63.80 

.      Tile  work 85. 00 

Window  and  door  frames 56.00 

Lumber,  28,000  feet 518. 50 

Carpenter  work 1, 015. 00 

Total 4, 564. 80 
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Exhibit  8.— /tfly,  19(n. 

Betimated  cost  of  four-apartment  building;  Larrabee  street,  Portland,  Greg.: 

Excavating  and  concrete  work $785.00 

Plumbing 925. 50 

Painting 312. 00 

Plastering 395. 80 

Brickwork 155. 00 

MiUwork  (90  per  cent  labor) 698.30 

Tin   work 78.00 

Shingles 70. 00 

Hardware,  paper,  and  nails 155.00 

Insurance  and  permit 8.00 

Cartage .      4. 85 

Window  frames 155. 00 

Electrical  work 128. 00 

Furnaces 400. 00 

Tile   work Oa  00 

Cari3enter  work . 1«480. 00 

Lumber,  41,000  feet 098.40 

Total 6^  577. 45 


Exhibit  4. — March,  1908. 

Ck)6t  of  two  six-room  houses,  East  Seventh  and  Weidler  streets,  Portland,  Oreg. : 

Excavating  and  concrete  work $520.00 

Plastering  and  brickwork 370.00 

Painting 280.00 

Shingles,   63,000 157. 50 

Electrical  work 60. 00 

Tin  work  and  furnaces 290.00 

Hardware,  paper,  and  nails 115.00 

Plumbing 520.00 

Millwork  (90  per  cent  labor) 430.00 

Insurance  and  permit 12.00 

Cartage 6. 00 

Lumber,  32,000  feet - 432.00 

Carpenter  labor 780.00 

8,972.50 
Profit 400. 00 

Total 4, 372. 60 

Substitutes  for  lumber — Cement  an  active  competitor. 

The  steady  substitution  for  lumber  of  steel,  brick,  stone,  tile,  j^lass, 
and  cement  has  been  growing  very  rapidly  in  the  United  l^tes 
within  the  past  ten  years. 

The  almost  universal  restriction  of  the  construction  of  frame  build- 
ings in  practically  every  city,  within  well-defined  fire  zones,  is  recog- 
nized by  everjr  municipal  government. 

From  this  time  forward  the  amount  of  lumber  used  per  capita  in 
the  United  States  will  be  necessarily  reduced  by  the  use  of  these  sub- 
stitutes. 

The  anuual  consumption  per  capita  of  lumber  in  the  United  States 
is  approximately  470  feet,  while  in  European  countries  the  lumber 
consumption  per  capita  is  only  60  feet 
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The  controlling  factors  in  decreasing  the  volume  of  lumber  used 
in  construction  purposes  may  be  sununed  up  as  follows : 
(1^  Total  diminution  of  the  world's  available  supply. 

(2)  Increased  cost  of  labor  and  supplies  entering  in  its  manu- 
facture. 

(3)  Increased  rail  cost  of  transportation  from  forest  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

As  a  conmetitor  to  lumber,  cement  has  been  the  most  aggressive 
and  active  lactor  in  its  displacement  for  practically  every  use.  The 
growth  of  the  cement  industry  has  been  phenomenal,  and  is  still 
growing  at  a  marvelously  rapid  pace. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, in  the  bulletin  which  it  has  issued  on  the  subject  of  cement  for 
1907,  says: 

8TATI8TIC8  OF  PBODUCTIOlf  BT  STATES. 


The  total  Portland  cement  production  of  the  United  States  In  1907  was 
48,785390  barrels,  valued  at  $53,992,551,  an  increase  over  the  output  of  1006 
of  2,321,906  barrels,  or  about  5  per  cent,  in  quantity,  and  of  $1,526,365,  or  about 
3  per  cent,  in  value.  The  distribution  of  this  total  among  the  different  produc- 
ing States  in  1907  is  given  in  the  following  table.  The  production  by  States 
for  1906  is  included  for  comparison : 

Production  ef  Portland  cement  in  the  United  Btatee  in  1906  and  1907,  by  States. 


1900. 


state. 


Pro- 
ducing 
plants. 


Qaantity 
(barrel!). 


Value. 


uor. 


state. 


Pro- 
ducing 
plants. 


Quantity 
(barrels). 


Value. 


ininols^ 


Indiana 

Kansas.. 


Miehifan 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio.. 


Pennsylvania.. 

Alabama 

Oeorgta.. 


Virglnis 

West  Virginia... 
Arizona.. 


Colorado 

Sonth  Dakota.. 

Texas »^. 

Utah. 


California 

Washington 

Kentaeky.. 


1.858.40B 
8.9S1.836 
8.020.802 
8,747,525 
4.423.A48 
2.414.382 
1.422.001 
18,646,015 

1,172,041 


1,146,808 

1,810.435 
I  8,350,000 


|2,461,4M 
4.9G4.85S 
8.908,708 
4,814,065 
4,445,364 
2,725,744 
1.700.918 

18.SI8.4S0 

1,488,023 


8,034,882 

8,110,204 
8.860,000 


Total 84     46,463.484     58,466,186 


lUinols 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Michigan 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylrania 

Alabama 

(Georgia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia— 

Arizona 

South  Dakota.. 

Texas ^^ 

California 

Washington 

Colorado 

Utah 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Total 


Ml 

^i.'l25 
r-.168 
1^1  .196 
">.  JSS 
-".1 .  i.76 
■■■  .ttS 


1,874,470 

684,684 

1,888,004 

864,038 

I  8,186,025 


04 


48,785,300 


$2,632,578 

4.7.'57.860 
4.210.858 
4.381.731 
4,738.518 
2,433.918 
1,877.155 
19.096,006 

1.883,806 


915,801 

2,715,808 
1,895,179 
8.320,848 


53.002.551 


IMPOSTS,  KXPOBTS,  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

The  following  tables  show  the  imports  for  consumption,  the  exports,  and  the 
apparent  consumption  of  hydraulic  cement  of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States  for 
the  years  respectively  mentioned : 

Importe  for  oonaumptUm  of  hydraulic  cement  into  the  United  Statee,  1902-1907, 

in  barrels. 


Ifl02 1,963,023 

1903 2, 251, 969 

1904 968, 410 


1905 896, 845 

1906 2,  273, 498 

1907 2,033,463 
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Bmporta  of  hydraulio  cement^  1902-1901,  in  l>arrels. 


1902 840, 821 

1003 286,468 

1904 774,940 


1905 897, 688 

1906 583, 299 

1007 900, 550 


Total  consumption  of  hydraulio  cement  in  1907,  in  barrels. 

Total  production  in  the  United  States 52, 230, 842 

Imports  withdrawn  for  consumption 2,033,463 


Total 54, 263,  805 

Exports 900,  550 


Total  apparent  consumption 53,363,255 

The  figures  for  1908  are  not  available,  but  it  is  expected  the  same 
increase  will  be  shown. 

The  same  ratio  of  growth  of  other  industries  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  substitutes  for  Imnber  could  be  offered,  but  it  is  not 
deemed  material,  as  there  can  be  no  possible  controversy  on  that 
point. 

The  remarks  regarding  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  monopoly  on 
cement,  by  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Eckel,  under  whose  direction  the  valuable 
data  on  the  "Cement  Industry  in  the  United  States '*  is  prepared, 
reflect  so  manifestly  the  conditions  which  surround  the  lumb^  busi- 
ness that  they  are  herewith  appended. 

Tlie  difficulty  of  monopoly. 

Mr.  Eckel  says: 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  feature  of  American  economic  history  during  the 
last  decade  has  been  the  manner  in  which  indnstry  after  Industiry  has  become 
consolidated  in  control,  so  as  to  approach  more  or  less  closely  to  monopoly. 
This  has  been  particularly  well  marked  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  and  It 
is  worth  considering  how  far  a  similar  evolution  is  likely  to  affect  the  cement 
industry.  At  present  the  cement  industry  is  the  most  individualistic  of  the 
larger  branches  of  manufacture.  No  **  trust,"  nor  even  any  approach  to  a  mo- 
nopoly, is  in  existence,  newspaper  statements  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding; 
and  in  the  writer's  opinion  the  nature  of  the  cement  industry  renders  it  impoih 
sible  that  any  such  large  degree  of  consolidation  of  interest  can  take  place  as  to 
result  in  permanently  or  unfairly  high  prices  for  the  product. 

When  the  history  of  both  successful  and  unsuccessful  "trusts"  is  examined, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  way  in  which  a  permanent  monopoly  can  be  secured 
and  retaind  by  any  consolidation  is  by  the  control  of  the  supply  of  raw  material, 
by  the  absolute  control  of  basic  patents,  or  by  the  control  of  transportation. 
«  «  «  «  «  «  • 

On  careful  consideration  of  the  matter,  it  will  be  seen  that  only  one  answer 
is  possible.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  area  of 
the  United  States  is  underlain  by  raw  materials  out  of  which  cement  could  be 
made  if  prices  were  forced  high  enough. 

American  cement  is  protected  against  foreign  competition  by  a 
duty  equivalent  to  25J  per  cent. 

Lumber  is  protected  by  a  tariff  of  only  12  per  cent,  which  in  all 
fairness  should  not  be  lowered. 

Shingle  markets. 

The  same  conditions  which  surround  the  lumber  trade  of  the  Pacific 
coast  are  equally  true  of  the  shingle  business.  The  following  letter 
from  the  University  Lumber  and  Shingle  Company,  of  Portland, 
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Oreg.,  shows  the  situation  fairly.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of 
Chinese  labor  as  compared  with  American  makes  a  cost  difference  of 
about  30  cents  per  thousand  shingles  and  practically  equalizes  the 
present  duty  of  80  cents  now  imposed  on  shingles. 

Shingles. 

Cost  of  manufacturing  shingles  per  1,000  for  labor  in  United  States, 
55  cents;  British  Columbia,  Chinese  labor,  25  cents;  difference,  80 
cents. 

Portland,  Oreo.,  November  lly  1908. 
Mr.  George  M.  Cornwall. 

Portland^  Oreg. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  favor  of  November  11  as  to  the  actual 
cost  of  labor  in  manufacturing  extra  #  A#  shingles,  would  state 
that  we  keep  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  labor  that  is  used  for 
manuf  acturmg  shingles  at  our  plant  and  fi^re  the  same  every  week, 
and  it  varies  from  62  cents  to  56  cents  per  thousand  for  extra  #  A  # 
shingles.  This  is  the  grade  that  is  used  in  the  territory  that  we  are 
shipping  to,  and  we  manufacture  about  4,000,000,  or  20  carloads,  of 
extra  #  A  #  shingles  per  week.  And  would  state  that  on  clears  it 
would  cost  at  least  10  cents  per  thousand  more  for  the  actual  labor 
that  is  taken. 

Would  state  that  if  the  duty  is  removed  it  would  almost  ruin  our 
business,  as  the  shingle  men  m  British  Columbia  are  usinfi"  mostly 
Chinese  help.  We  would  be  placed  to  a  disadvantage  on  tne  labor 
problem  alone  from  20  cents  to  30  cents  per  thousand,  as  a  Chinaman 
can  be  hired  much  cheaper  than  a  white  man. 

We  are  also  placed  to  a  great  disadvantage  as  to  the  price  of  logs 
from  British  Columbia  compared  to  the  logs  on  the  Colmnbia  Eiver, 
and  the  same  rule  would  apply  to  that,  as  a  great  many  Chinamen 
are  employed  there  in  camps. 

The  aility  of  the  British  Columbia  manufacturer  of  red-cedar 
shingles  to  compete  successfully  against  the  American  manufacturer 
is  proven  absolutely  by  his  ability  to  purchase  labor  and  logs  at  a  less 
cost  than  his  American  competitor  and  still  realize  a  profit  despite 
the  fact  that  duty  on  Canadian  shingles  is  80  cents  per  thousand. 

On  account  of  the  cost  of  actual  labor  we  find,  under  the  present 
tariff,  they  are  our  most  active  competitors  in  the  Eastern  and  New 
England  States  despite  the  fact  that  their  rail  rate  is  equal  to  ours. 
Yours,  respectfully. 

University  Lumber  and  Shingle  Co., 
Per  A.  J.  Kroenert. 

Oregon  bureau  of  labor  exhibit. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor 
in  Oregon  we  are  able  to  present  the  figures  shown  in  an  advance 
sheet  01  tiie  biennial  report  for  the  years  1907-8  to  the  legislature  of 
Ore£;on.  This  report  snows  that  the  average  wage  paid  for  skilled 
workmen  in  the  sawmills  and  logging  camps  of  Oregon  covering 
these  years  were:  Skilled  labor  (sawmill),  average  per  day,  $3.10; 
unskilled  labor  (sawmill),  average  per  day,  $2.21;  labor  (in  logging 
camp),  per  month,  $61. 
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These  fibres,  from  the  most  authoritative  sources  obtainable,  prove 
conclusively  that  the  contention  that  the  low  wage  schedule  of  eastern 
Canada  in  the  woods  and  of  British  Columbia,  with  its  Mongolian 
labor  in  the  mills,  must  be  clear  to  every  unprejudiced  man;  that  the 
inexorable  law  of  the  survival  of  the  nttest  must  necessarily  crowd 
the  American  wage  scale  to  the  lowest  level  if  unrestricted  competi- 
tion be  permitted. 

The  relation  of  the  tariff  to  northern  lumber. 

The  protection  afforded  by  the  tariff  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
manufacturers  of  white  pine  and  hemlock  lumber  who  are  operating 
in  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  production  of  lumber  in  these  States  has 
decreased — although  the  total  lumber  production  of  the  entire  coun* 
try  has  greatly  increased — ^a  large  number  of  people  are  directly  de- 
pendent upon  it,  and  will  be  for  many  years. 

There  are  approximately  100,000  men  directly  engaged  in  the  lum- 
ber business  in  the  States  named,  whose  families  will  average  at  least 
four  persons,  makins;  a  half  million  people  who  would  be  affected  by 
anything  that  would  seriously  disturb  the  prosperity  of  this  indus- 
try— as  the  removal  of  the  existing  protection  would  certainly  do. 
There  are  over  300  towns  in  the  States  named  which  are  almost  wholly 
maintained  by  the  sawmills  situated  in  them.  Hundreds  of  small 
merchants  and  dealers  of  every  kind  derive  their  livelihood  largely 
from  the  money  paid  out  in  wages  to  the  employees  in  the  sawmills. 

The  making  or  lumber  consumes  more  of  the  produce  of  the  farmer 
than  any  other  manufacturing  industry.  Great  as  is  the  aggre^te 
amount  of  wages  paid  to  the  employees  of  the  lumber  mills  and  to 
the  men  engaged  in  the  woods,  still  neater  is  the  amount  of  money 
paid  for  supplies  of  every  kind,  most  largely  produced  by  the  farmer. 
Tliese  include  horses  in  great  numbers,  their  feed,  and  food  for  the 
woodsmen,  not  to  mention  vast  quantities  of  woolen  goods,  leather 
belting,  and  many  similar  articles,  the  raw  materiads  for  which  are 

f)roduced  by  the  farmer.  The  vastness  of  the  marlfet  afforded  by  the 
umber  industry  of  the  Lake  States  for  farm  products  will  be  appar- 
ent. The  advanced  prices  which  the  lumber  manufacturers  have  been 
obliged  to  pay  for  many  classes  of  farm  products  have  been  greater 
durmg  the  past  eight  years  than  have  l>een  the  advances  which  they 
have  been  able  to  obtain  for  lumber.  We  give  below  a  list  of  prices 
on  principal  cereals  for  a  period  of  years,  as  well  as  prices  on  stand- 
ard grades  of  white-pine  lumber : 


Range  of  prices  of  northern  pine  lumber^ 
[Mill  averages — standard  isTAdes.] 


1890. 


1900. 


1901. 


190i. 


1908. 


Dltnrasfon  (2  x  4-16') 

Common  boards  (8",  No.  2,  16') 

No.  4  boards- 

Fencing  (8",  No.  2,  16') 

rinlBh  (li",  O,  Sel.) 

SIdfngCO) 

Arerare 


911.50 
12.00 
7.90 
12.00 
30.00 
lO.fiO 


112.50 
14.00 
11.00 
14.00 
85.50 
18.00 


HS.OO 
14.50 
11.00 
14.60 
87.00 
19.00 


ns.flo 

15.00 
10.00 
IS.OO 
41.50 
22. 59 


114.00 

17.00 
11.50 
19.90 

a.m 

24.00 


12.26 


12.50 


IS.GO 


14.80 


15.10 


Hft.OO 
17. » 
11,50 
18.00 
48.00 
25.00 


15.90 
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Range  of  prices  of  northern  pine  Zum6er— Continued. 


IQM. 


1005. 


isoe. 


1907. 


1906. 


Dtmenslon  (1  x  i-lO*) 

Oommon  boards  (8*,  No.  2, 100-. 

Ko.  4  boards 

Wmdng  (6".  No.  2.  IC) 

Flnlah  (IJ*,  O.  8el.) 

Sldiac  (O) 

Arerage 


115.00 
18.00 
12.60 
18.60 
46.00 
23.00 


116.60 
18.50 
18.60 
19.00 
46.50 
SS.OO 


121.00 
20.50 
16.00 
24.00 
48.00 
24.00 


122.00 
23.00 
17.60 
26.00 
49.00 
24.00 


118.00 
22.00 
14.00 
20.00 
49.00 
22.00 


16.12 


17.22 


20.48 


tl.8S 


10.80 


Range  of  grain  prices. 
[Average  cash  prices  at  Chicago.] 


Wheat,  No.  1  northern. 

Com,  No.  S  yellow 

OaU.  No.  8  white. 


lo.ni 

.80 
.21 


1900.       1902.       1904.       1906.       1907, 


10.72 


.86 


10.911 


10.871 
.47 
.40 


$0.08 


^ 


1908. 


91.15 


Those  who  have  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
favoring  a  repeal  of  the  present  tariff  on  lumber  have  testified  that 
in  their  opinion  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  not  cheapen  the  price 
of  lumber  to  the  American  consumer.  In  that  event  we  ask  wny  it 
should  be  removed?  It  would  benefit  no  one  but  those  who  hold 
leases  on  Canadian  timber  lands  from  the  Canadian  government,  and 
would  deprive  our  Government  of  a  much-needed  revenue. 

There  is  prevalent  throughout  the  Middle  West  the  widespread  im- 
pression to  the  effect  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would  cheapen  the 
?irice  of  lumber  to  the  consumer.  This  is  based  upon  erroneous  in- 
ormation.  largely  disseminated  by  the  newspapers  which  are  in 
favor  of  tne  removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber  products  and  wood  pulp 
for  obvious  reasons.  The  lumber  mills  of  Canada  do  not  now  manu- 
facture a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  better  grades  to  supply  their  home 
demand,  and  large  quantities  of  the  good  lumber  manufactured  in 
this  country  is  exported  to  Canada.  We  ship  more  lumber  to  Canada 
than  to  any  other  country,  except  England  and  the  Argentine.  Our 
exportations,  and  the  value  of  the  same,  during  the  past  four  years, 
have  been  as  follows : 


Tear 

fleet. 

Vahie. 

Tear 

Feet. 

Vahie. 

lOOSu 

1906 

150.879,000 
101,980,000 

93,286.807 
2.676.189 

1907JL 

1908 

1 

172.8n.0O0 
149.884,000 

$4,971,808 
4.269,178 

There  has  been  enormous  development,  especially  of  the  western 
Canadian  Provinces,  within  the  past  six  j^ears.  This  remarkable 
growth  is  certain  to  continue,  since  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  that 
section  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  nations  of  Europe  continue  to  call 
for  more  wheat  than  the  United  States  can  furnish  them,  for  our 
wheat  cultivation  is  decreasing  and  the  deficiency  must  largely  be 
made  up  by  the  development  or  the  prairie  section  of  Canada,  wnere 
the  conaitions  are  extremely  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of  this  crop. 
The  development  of  the  country,  extending  800  miles  west  from  Win- 
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nipeg,  Manitoba,  including  the  Proving  of  Saskatchewan    and 
Alberta,  to  the  Bocky  Mountains,  is  certain  to  consmne  vast  quanti- 
ties of  lumber,  principally  for  ordinary  construction  purposes,  and  as 
the  lumber  business  in  the  timbered  area  of  Britisn  Columoia  and 
north  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  developed  to  supply  this  demand,  the  saw- 
mills will  find  themselves  possessed  of  immense  quantities  of  low- 
grade  lumber,  of  which  everjr  class  of  timber  produces  a  large  per- 
centage, which  can  not  be  utilized  for  construction  purposes.     It  is 
this  low-grade  stock  that  will  come  into  direct  competition  with  the 
American  mills  if  the  duty  is  removed.    This  is  a  class  of  lumber 
which  the  average  American  consumer  does  not  use,  and  is  not  even 
sold  to  the  average  country  retail  lumber  yard.    As  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  American  nation  has  increased  since  1899,  there  has  de- 
veloped an  enormous  demand  for  lumber  suitable  for  boxes,  crating, 
etc.,  which,  previous  to  the  year  mentioned,  was  burned  up  simply 
because  there  was  no  demand  for  it.     The  mills  operating  in  white- 
pine  timber  formerly  maintained  large  burners  into  which  all  refuse, 
including  the  class  of  materials  from  which  low-grade  boards  are  now 
made,  was  burned.    As  the  demand  for  this  portion  of  their  output 
increased,  its  value  correspondingly  advancea,  and  with  every  rise 
in  price  it*has  been  possible  to  bring  out  of  the  woods  logs  and  ma- 
terial which  were  previously  unprofitable  to  handle,  and  which  were 
conseauently  allowed  to  bum  or  rot  on  the  ground.    There  is  no  more 
forcible  example  of  the  undisputed  fact  that  high  prices  for  lumber 
tend  to  conserve  the  forests  than  the  experiences  of  the  white-pine 
manufacturers  with  their  low-grade  lumber  during  the  past  few  years. 
Because  they  could  profitably  handle  this  stuff  the  manufacturers 
have  cleaned  their  lands  so  closely  that  approximately  40  per  cent 
of  their  total  output  has  consisted  of  what  is  known  as  "  Mississippi 
Valley  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  boards."    Practically  none  of  the  No.  4  and 
No.  6  boards  are  sold  to  the  retail  lumber  dealers  operating  country 
yards.    This  low-grade  stuff  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  tne  manu- 
facture of  boxes,  packing  crates,  and  for  many  similar  purposes.     Its 
sacrifice,  both  by  burning  it  up  at  the  mill  and  leaving  it  in  the 
woods,  would  not  cheapen  the  lumber  used  by  the  average  consumer; 
neither  would  the  admission  of  this  class  of  lumber  from  Canada 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  grades  in  this  country.    It  would 
simply  compel  the  American  manufiacturer  to  waste  a  considerable 
part  of  his  available  material  and  deprive  the  Government  of  revenue. 

The  Canadian  lumberman  can  produce  lumber  cheaper  than  can  the 
American  lumber  manufacturer  for  many  reasons.  First,  because  of 
his  ability  to  obtain  labor,  under  ordinary  conditions,  at  some  less 
cost,  and  second,  because  the  Canadian  manufacturer  is  not  subjected 
to  the  excessive  taxation  which  the  American  mills  are  burdened 
with.  The  Canadian  holds  a  license  from  either  the  dominion  or 
the  provincial  governments  to  cut  the  timber  within  certain  limits. 
He  pays  an  annual  land  rent,  and  a  royalty  for  each  thousand  feet  of 
timber  which  he  cuts  after  the  same  is  manufactured  and  sold.  The 
rental  and  the  royalty  together  do  not  amount  to  the  taxes  which  are 
imposed  in  the  United  States.  The  Canadian  government  stands  the 
risk  of  deterioration  and  fire  loss  which  the  .^nerican  is  obliged  to 
assume. 

The  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Hines,  of  The  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Company,  Chicago,  HI., 
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was  a  very  clear  exposition  of  the  burdens  assumed  by  the  American 
manufacturer  by  reason  of  excessive  taxation  as  compared  with  the 
advantages  of  holding  timber  licenses  in  Canada.  The  Company  in 
which  Mr.  Hines  is  interested  owns  500,000,000  feet  of  timber  limits 
in  Ontario,  the  carrying  charge  of  which  is  infinitesimal  as  compared 
with  the  tax  of  8  or  4  per  cent  imposed  upon  the  value  of  his  com- 
pany's timber  holdings  in  Wisconsin,  which  is  entirely  in  addition 
to  the  personal  property  tax,  which  is  not  levied  at  all  in  Canada. 

The  question  of  the^  taxation  of  timber  lands  in  the  United  States 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  that  faces  the  American  lumber 
manufacturer  to-day,  and  upon  its  proper  and  prompt  solution  de- 
pends the  conservation  of  our  forests. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  Canadian  manufacturer  can  sell  his  low- 
grade  output  in  this  country  cheaper  than  we  can.  This  is  possi- 
ble, first,  because  a  large  part  of  the  Canadian  lumber  output  can  be 
transported  more  cheaply  to  our  consuming  territory  than  it  can  be 
shipped  from  the  American  white-pine  mills.  The  white-pine  timber 
belt  of  Canada,  which  would  enter  most  directly  into  competition 
with  the  mills  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,'^and  Pennsylvania, 
are  principally  located  in  tiie  Georgian  Bay  district.  They  are  all 
situated  on  the  Canadian  shore  of  the  lakes,  their  logs  being  floated 
down  the  many  streams  which  flow  into  Lake  Superior,  Lake  Huron, 
and  the  Georgian  Bay,  making  timber  as  far  as  300  miles  north  trib- 
utary to  these  manufacturing  points.  The  great  consuming  and  dis- 
tributing cities  of  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Buffalo, 
and  Tonawanda.  not  to  mention  many  of  the  smaller  lake  ports,  are 
directly  accessible  to  the  Canadian  mills  at  a  lesser  cost  of  transpor- 
tation than  are  the  majority  of  our  own  white-pine  mills.  The  Cana- 
dian mills  in  the  territory  referred  to  can  reach  the  cities  mentioned 
directly  by  water  at  an  average  transportation  cost  of  $1.75  per  thou- 
sand feet  of  lumber,  whereas  our  own  interior  mills  are  obliged  to  de- 
pend upon  rail,  or  rail  and  water,  shipments,  the  transportation  cost 
ranging  from  $5  to  $10  per  1,000  feet  to  the  same  distributing  markets. 
Lumber  is  reshipped  and  distributed  from  the  lake  ports  to  all  points 
of  the  immense  consuming  territory  embraced  within  New  York  on 
the  east,  the  Ohio  River  on  the  south,  and  the  Mississippi  River  on  the 
west.  The  removal  of  the  duty  would  certainly  permit  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  the  Georgian  Bay  district  to  enter  this  immense 
market  with  their  low-grade  material  to  the  detriment  of  the  Amer- 
ican producer,  and  all  that  he  represents,  and  to  the  great  waste  of 
our  lorests. 
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The  amount  of  lumber  imported  into  this  country  from  Canada 
has  increased  extensively  botn  in  volume  and  value  per  thousand 
feet,  as  the  table  below  will  show: 

ImportatUma  of  lumber  from  Canada. 


Tear. 


Veet. 


Value. 


PerthoD- 
saxuL 


1883. 
UM.. 
180&.. 


fi6S, 
— .     742, 


1898 

18»7- 

1888 


1888.. 
1900.. 


.J    883, 

.J  8&a, 


1901. 

1902.. 

1908.. 


1904.. 


1906 

1906 

1907 

1906 


mi. 


,296,000 
,861.000 
'^  000 

JOO 
iJirLUOO 
770,060 
ISi^OOO 
710,000 
068,000 
G70.000 
7IA  ,000 
13&.«)0 
4£X),D00 

:^t.ooo 
2V.>,n60 
ew^ri.rioo 

781*. '000 


-  81 

M 
78 

»,  07:1,02 

a,4iK»..-«8 

7,4M,208 

S/2>>,-:i70 
10.>Jir.iJ66 

l;»,hr.7.jSl 

H.it^^'i.lT8 


fU.97 
11.06 
U.M 
11.41 
lO.SS 
10.38 
9.91 
9.8S 
10.  •? 
12.93 
13.S8 
14.69 
14.91 
15.30 
15.45 
17.15 
19.14 


Comparative  average  ioages  paid  by  pine  satomUU  of  Wisconsin,  Minneiota,  and 

Michiffon, 

[Sawmill  employees,  day  rate.] 


1899. 


1888. 


1900. 


1902. 


lOOi. 


1906. 


Foramen 

Mfllwriffhts.. 
Ensrlneon..^ 
Sawyers.. 


Setters 

Edser  raeo 

Trimmer  men 

Graders 

Tallymen 

Pliers 

BlBcksmHJis 

Laborers 

Sorters 

Boom  men 


8.10 
2.55 
2.55 
8.50 
2.25 
2.25 
2.00 
2.25 
2.00 
1.65 
2.00 
1.25 
1.50 
1.50 


S.85 
8.88 
2.80 
4.60 
2.S0 
2.50 
2.S0 
S.50 
S.25 
1.75 
2.50 
1.75 
1.80 
1.65 


4.60 
8.50 
8.S0 
5.25 
2.75 
2.75 
2.60 
8.00 
2.25 
1.90 
8.00 
1.80 
1.00 
2.00 


6.00 
8.75 
8.50 
5.50 
8.80 
2.80 
2.60 
8.00 
2.40 
2.00 
8.00 
1.85 
2.00 
2.15 


6.00 
8.80 
4.00 
6.00 
8.85 
2.85 
2.75 
8.2S 
2.50 
2.1S 
8.00 
1.90 
8.25 
2.25 


7.00 
4.00 
4.50 
6.50 
2.90 
2.90 
2.60 
8.2S 
2.60 
2.25 
S.2> 
2.00 
2.50 
2.50 


6.» 
8.25 
4.00 
6.00 
1.75 
2.75 
2.50 

2.?5 
2.15 
2.75 
1.75 
1.95 


Wages  paid  for  ivoods  work  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan. 
[Monthly  wage.  Including  board.] 


1896.       1898.       1899.       1900.       1901.     1902-4.    1908-7.    1907-8. 


Teamsters 

Swampers 

Choppers 

Loaders 

Sawyers 

Graders 

Chain  tenders 

Blacksmiths 

Cooks 


fl« 
18 
14 
20 
14 
18 
16 
85 
40 


•80 
20 
20 
26 
20 
18 
18 
46 
46 


184 

24 
24 
80 
24 
20 
20 
60 
60 


126 
25 
26 
82 
26 
24 
24 
66 
66 


80 
80 
86 
80 
80 
80 
60 
66 


$35 
80 
90 
85 
82 
80 
80 
60 
65 


«» 
40 
40 
40 
85 
86 
86 
66 
70 


8» 
S5 
55 
Si 
J? 

25 
65 
50 
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Comparison  of  leholesale  prices  of  northern  pine. 


Sizw. 


F.  o.  b. 

Winnipeg, 

Manitoba, 

February 

1,1906. 


F.  o.  b. 

Minnoapo 

lis,  Minn., 

January 

28.1906. 


Bouffb  timber: 

8  X  0,  3  X  8,  IS,  14,  aud  18" 

8  X 10, 12' 

8  X  12, 12* 

4  X  4  to  8  X  8, 12, 14,  and  16'.. 

4  X  4  to  8  X  8,  12* 

4  X 10  to  10  X  10,  12* 

Fendnff,  rough: 

No.  1  r,  10-14' 

No.  2  6*,  10-14' 

No.  8  r.  10-14' 

4  and  8*  flooring: 
0, 10-14'. 


D,  10-14' 

O  and  battor  Norway  10-14'. 


128.50 
25.00 
28.00 
23.50 
23.50 
23.50 

28.50 
23.50 
20.50 

42.50 
29.50 
S7.60 


118.50 
21.00 
22.50 
19.00 
19.00 
21.00 

29.00 
25.50 
15.00 

44.00 
32.00 
80.50 


Highest  and  lowest 

prices  paid  the  State  of  Minnesota  for  stumpage. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

1685   t    - 

5.05 
4.65 
(•) 
0.00 
8.70 

H.OO 

(•) 
1.00 
1.50 

8.60 

1 

$10.60 
0.00 
9.00 
12.25 
18.55 
0.00 
(•) 

12.60 
8  60 

1888. .- 

j  1903 

1897 

11)01 

8.00 

1898. ^ 

1890.  .- 

'  1905 

1906 

1008lIZIIir"IIIIIIIII~IIZ"' 

4.00 
5.00 

1900 

1901 

4.00 
(•) 

■  No  state  sales  held. 

In  1890  pine  stumpage.  the  estimates  of  which  included  only  the 
very  best  timber,  was  sold  at  from  $5.50  to  $6.50  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  from  $2  to  $4.50  in  Wisconsin,  and  from  75  cents  to  $4  in 
Minnesota.  At  the  present  time  Michigan  timber  is  held  for  $10  to 
$20  and  above.  In  Wisconsin  timber  sells  for  from  $6.50  to  $15,  and 
in  this  State  the  last  sale  brought  $5  for  the  minimum  and  $13.55  for 
the  maximum  prices.  Estimates  now  include  all  of  the  timber,  re- 
gardless of  its  size  or  quality. 

The  United  States  Government  sells  white  pine  in  Minnesota 
to-day  for  $12  and  Norway  for  $10. 

It  is  impossible  to  buy  logs  in  the  open  market  and  manufacture 
them  and  sell  lumber  at  prevailing  market  prices  and  realize  any 
profit 

The  removal  or  the  material  reduction  of  the  existing  tariflp  would 
only  enable  those  who  operate  under  Canadian  timber  licenses  to 
flood  the  American  markets  with  their  low-grade  product  to  the 
detriment  of  both  American  labor  and  employers,  witnout  benefiting 
the  average  consumer,  who  would  be  obliged  to  pay  as  much  for  the 
ordinary  grades  of  lumber  he  purchases  as  he  does  at  present. 

It  would  prevent  the  American  manufacturer  from  utilizing  the 
raw  product  to  as  close  an  extent  as  he  now  does;  hence  would  in- 
crease the  waste  in  our  forests.  It  would  hasten  the  destruction  of  the 
Canadian  forests  and  would  reduce  the  revenue  of  our  Government. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  E.  Skinner, 
Victor  H.  Beckman, 
George  M.  Cornwell, 
Representing  the  Pacific  Coast  Lumber^ 
Timber^  and  Shingle  Interests^  and  190fi00  Wage-earners. 
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SAWED    LUMBER. 

[Paragraph  105.] 

THE  mulabd  itthbeb  cohpant^  BoirsEs  ponrr,  n.  t.,  thinks 

DUTIES  Oir  DBESSED  IITMBEB  SHOULD  BE  INCBEASED. 

Bouses  Poikt,  N.  Y.,  December  i,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sis:  I  understand  that  your  committee  is  considering  the 
cjuestion  of  tariff  on  lumber  and  its  products,  together  with  the  dress- 
ing connected  thereto. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  president  of  the  Millard  Lumber  Company, 
also  of  the  village  of  Bouses  Point.  We  have  a  large  mill  here,  with 
36  acres  of  piling  ground,  and  also  two  yards  on  the  Hudson  Biver. 
Our  mill  here  at  Bouses  Point  is  within  1  mile  of  the  Canadian  line, 
and  we  are  sawing  logs,  manufacturing  box  shooks,  and  dressing  lum- 
ber in  transit  from  Canada  to  the  States.  It  is  the  principal  mdus- 
try  of  this  place,  and  we  have  on  our  pay  roll  about  150  men,  and 
are  cutting  timber  in  the  Adirondacks,  naving  now  30  men  or  more 
there,  and  bringing  the  logs  here  to  be  manufactured.    We  have  also 

Purchased  within  me  last  two  years  800  carloads  of  spruce  logs  from 
Janada.  There  is  no  duty  on  logs,  but  there  is  a  duty  of  $2  per 
thousand  feet  on  sawn  lumber.  We  paid  a  freight  of  $3  per  thousand 
feet  on  logs  from  Canada  on  the  amount  of  sawn  lumber  the  lo^ 
produced.  That  same  lumber,  if  sawn  in  Canada,  the  freight  on  it 
would  have  been  about  $1.25  per  thousand  feet.  The  railroads  have 
now  advanced  the  freight  on  logs  to  nearly  four  times  what  the  lum- 
ber would  be — ^that  is,  what  the  logs  would  produce. 

I  have  been  in  the  lumber  business  fifty-six  years,  part  of  the  time 
with  my  father — mj  father  commencing  in  1824— ^the  balance  of  the 
time,  since  1880,  with  my  two  brothers,  who  are  interested  with  me 
now ;  there  are  only  the  three  of  us  in  the  business,  and  we  have  had 
five  yards,  four  of  which  were  on  the  Hudson  Biver,  and  this  one  up 
here.  I  claim  to  have  had  as  much  experience  as  most  anyone  that 
is  in  the  lumber  business,  and  I  honestly  think  that  if  the  duty  is 
taken  off  of  lumber  and  the  dressing  of  same  it  will  be  impossible  for  us 
to  stay  here  in  Bouses  Point — we  will  have  to  go  into  Canada.  For 
instance,  we  are  buying  lumber  now  in  Canada,  where  the  freight  is  U 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  to  Bouses  Point;  estimating  the  dry  lum- 
ber at  the  mill  at  2,500  pounds  to  the  thousand  feet,  that  woula  make 
the  freight  $3.50  per  thousand;  if  it  was  dressed  there  the  freight 
would  be  $2.80  per  thousand  feet.  There  is  70  cents  saved  in  freight 
alone,  besides  the  labor  at  these  mills,  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  the  infer- 
mation — is  at  least  25  to  30  per  cent  less  than  what  we  have  to  pay 
here.  Furthermore,  the  present  duty  of  $2  per  thousand  feet  is  very 
low  anyway,  in  comparison  to  the  extra  cost  of  manufacturing  from 
the  log  on  this  side  of  the  line.  For  instance,  good  sidings  in  Can- 
ada are  worth  $40  per  thousand  feet  at  a  low  estimate,  and  extra  good 
lumber  ranges  from  $50  to  $60  per  thousand  feet.  Say  we  average 
it  at  $40,  $2  per  thousand  feet  duty  is  only  5  per  cent,  and  any  good 
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business  man  would  readily  see  that  lumber  could  be  manufactured 
in  Canada  for  a  good  deal  less  percentage  than  that,  comparing  it 
with  the  cost  over  here. 

I  hope  the  tariff  will  not  be  altered,  unless  it  would  be  to  increase 
the  rate  on  dressed  lumber. 

Canada  people  have  the  advantage  of  us  to-day,  more  than  what 
the  present  extra  duty  is  on  dressed  lumber,  and  I  can-  not  help  but 
think  that  if  the  duty  is  reduced  on  rough  lumber,  Canadians  will 
advance  their  prices  that  much  more. 

I  have  been  looking  for  a  block  of  timber  in  Canada  that  I  could 
bring  out  here  in  the  log  and  manufacture  on  this  side  of  the  line  at 
our  mills  here,  but  if  the  duty  is  taken  off  of  lumber,  or  reduced  to  any 
considerable  extent,  my  interest  would  be  to  manuiacture  the  lumber 
in  Canada  and  send  it  over  here.  There  is  at  least  $2  per  thousand 
benefit  to  our  labor  on  this  side  by  bringing  the  logs  over  from  Can- 
ada— ^yes,  nearer  $3. 

Any  further  information  that  you  would  like  that  I  am  able  to 
give  I  will  gladly  submit. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Wm.  B.  Miixard, 

President  Millard  Lumber  Company. 


STATEMENT    OF   COL.    ALBERT    CLABKE,    OF   BOSTON,    ASEINO 
RETENTION  OF  PRESENT  DTTTIES  ON  SAWED  LITMBER. 

Friday,  November  20^  1908. 

Mr.  CiiARKE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  the  Rufus  Deering  Company,  wholesale  and  retail  lumber 
merchants,  of  Portland,  Me.;  also  the  St.  Johns  Lumber  Companv, 
of  the  same  city,  manufacturers  of  spruce  and  cedar,  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  125,000  feet  of  long  lumber,  80,000  laths,  5,000  clapboards, 
and  175,000  feet  of  shingles. 

We  desire  to  have  the  present  duty  on  sawed  lumber — ^$2  per  1,000 
feet — continued.  T\Tien  there  is  an  active  demand  it  does  not  pre- 
vent a  large  importation,  but  when  trade  is  depressed,  as  it  has  been 
for  a  year  past,  it  affords  some  protection.  There  has  been  little 
or  no  profit  made  in  the  manufacture  since  the  panic  of  October,  1907, 
but  without  the  duty  the  Canadian  manufacturers  would  have  sup- 

glied  our  market,  unless  our  workmen  would  have  accepted  the 
!anadian  scale  of  wages. 

Later  I  will  file  a  statement  of  the  relative  wages  paid  in  both  for- 
est and  mill  in  the  two  countries. 

Spruce  lumber,  delivered  at  Boston  points,  is  now  selling  at  from 
$20  per  1,000  feet  for  narrow  random  to  $24  and  $25  for  lumber  cut 
to  order,  9  inches  wide  and  narrower.  If  it  is  10  or  12  inches  wide 
the  price  is  $2  higher.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  duty  affords 
but  9  to  10  per  cent  protection. 

In  this  connection  1  desire  to  present  a  table  of  the  average  prices 
of  spruce  lumber,  delivered  in  Boston,  from  1897,  the  year  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  present  tariff,  to  1906,  the  year  of  the  highest  prices, 
both  inclusive,  which  was  furnished  me  by  Walstein  R.  Chester  & 
Co.|  wholesale  lumber  commission  merchante  in  Boston. 
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Average  prices  of  sprvce  delivered  at  Bo$ton, 
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Yard    orders    by 


Extra  dapboards-. 

Spruce  boards 

Pbe  shippers 

Oarffo       hemlock 

boards. 

Frames.. 


Tvaring 

8  Z  4"  and  2  z  8*... 

1|*  laths  cargo 

ll*  laths  cargo 

ST.  tra  cedar 
■hloffles 


II8.80 
80.00 

•lO.M 
16.00 

10.00 
18.60 
12.00 
12.00 
1.60 
2.20 

8.66 


HO.OO 

89.00 

9.60 

16.00 

9.68 

14.60 

12.00 

U.OO 

1.96 

2.80 

2.60 


$16.00 
29.00 
18.00 
17.00 

11.76 
18.60 
18.60 
14.00 
2.60 
2.26 

8.60 


$14.60 
87.00 
18.00 
80.00 

18.00 
18.00 
12.60 
18.60 
2.60 
2.26 

8.90 


$14.76 
80.60 
16.00 
90.00 

14.60 
18.00 
15.60 
16.60 
2.60 
8.00 

8.60 


$17.60 
42.00 
16.00 
22.00 

14.60 

18.00 
17.00 
17.60 
8.00 
8.85 

8.40 


$17.75 
46.00 
16.60 
26.00 

14.00 
19.00 
17.50 
17.00 
8.10 
8.25 

8.40 


$18.00 
45.00 
17.60 
85.00 

14.00 
19.00 
18.00 
17.60 
8.26 
8.80 

8.68 


$19.00 
46.00 
17.00 
26.00 

18.60 

22.00 
Sl.GO 
19.00 
4.00 
8.90 

8.60 


$90.00 
45.00 
19.00 
2S.00 

80.00 
24.00 
21.00 
19.00 
4.00 
4.90 

8.60 


In  transmitting  it,  Mr.  Chester  wrote : 

The  great  changes  of  prices  in  lumber  are  owing,  particularly  In  spruce,  to 
the  quantity  now  used  by  paper  mills,  they  using  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire 
cut;  to  the  increased  hauling  distance,  to  enhanced  cost  of  manufacture,  and 
also  to  increased  demand.  Of  pine.  South  America  takes  about  all  the  12-inch 
boards  that  are  manufactured  in  Canada,  quite  a  percentage  of  our  own  cut, 
and  at  prices  that  consumers  here  could  not  meet,  even  were  there  no  duty. 
There  can  be  no  advantage  to  consumers  here  In  taking  the  duty  from  lumber. 

I  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact,  as 
shown  by  this  table,  that  prices  were  not  higher,  but  were  generally 
a  little  lower,  the  next  year  after  the  Dingley  law  was  enacted  than 
they  were  the  year  before.  ^  This  proves  Jthat  the  duty  was  not  added 
to  the  price.  Then  there  is  the  lurther  fact  that  prices  far  outran 
the  duty  as  demand  increased.  On  spruce  boards,  for  instance,  the 
price  became  $8.50  a  thousand  higher  than  it  was  when  the  $2  duty 
was  put  on.  It  would  be  absurd  to  claim  that  the  duty  was  respon- 
sible for  an  advance  more  than  four  times  greater  than  itself. 

Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  afford  adequate  protection  to 
the  by-products.  To  illustrate:  The  Canadians  in  the  lower  Prov- 
inces ship  their  best  grades  of  manufactured  lumber  to  England  and 
South  America,  where  they  obtain  about  as  good  prices  as  prevail  in 
the  United  States  and  have  no  duty  to  pay.  Then  they  make  mil- 
lions of  laths  out  of  the  edgings  and  slabs,  and  dump  them  upon  our 
market  under  the  nominal  duty  of  25  cents  per  1,000  pieces. 

This  duty  ought  to  be  doubled,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  most  money  that 
the  sawmill  makes  is  on  the  waste.  A  duty  of  50  cents  per  1,000 
pieces  would  not  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  other  lumber  duties,  and 
would  not  average  up  to  the  duties  in  other  schedules. 

When  this  duty  was  established  the  price  of  laths  was  about  $1.")0 

Bjr  1,000.  Two  years  ago  it  held  for  the  entire  year  from  $3.90  to  $1. 
uring  the  last  year  laths  delivered  by  vessel  in  New  York  have 
brought  from  $2.75  to  $3.60.  The  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  duty 
at  present  is  only  7.2  per  cent,  but  when  enacted  it  was  16.6  per  cent 
If  it  is  doubled  now  it  will  not  be  equal  to  what  it  was  then. 

Mn  James  W.  Parker,  president  of  the  companies  that  I  repre- 
sent, informs  me  that  "at  times  ten  to  twenty-five  millions  of  hiths 
from  the  Provinces  arrive  in  New  York  in  a  fleet  of  vessels  in  one 
day."  The  magnitude  of  this  by-product  business,  therefore,  is  suffi- 
cient to  merit  attention. 
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The  duty  of  80  cents  per  1,000  on  shingles  is  moderately  protective 
and  should  either  be  continued  or  increased.  There  are  large  quan- 
tities of  cedar  in  northern  Maine  and  in  the  Canadian  Provinces, 
and  shingles  made  from  cedar  in  both  places  compete  sharply  in  our 
market 

Mr.  Hnx.  Have  you  an^^  idea  that  the  people  in  Massachusetts, 
Bhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  the  manufacturers  there,  would  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  increase  of  duties  to  any  such  basis  as  you 
are  considering  there? 

Mr.  Clarke.  The  onlv  increase  that  is  asked  is  on  laths,  and  that 
would  not  make  it  e<]ual  in  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  to  what  it  was 
when  the  duty  was  imposed.  I  desire  to  add  that  in  my  opinion  the 
increased  duty  will  not  increase  the  price.  The  Canadian  and  other 
exporters  to  this  country  will  pay  it  to  enjoy  our  market,  and  thus 
our  revenue  will  be  increased  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a  year. 


COL.  ALBEBT  CLABKE,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS.,  FTTBHISHES  STATEMENT 
OF  CANADIAN  AND  MAINE  LUMBER  LABOR  COST. 

December  7,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chmrman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Sib  :  In  my  statement  of  Friday  evening,  November  20, 1  promised 
to  furnish  figures  of  the  wages  in  lumber  mills  and  forests  in  the  State 
of  Maine  and  in  Canada.  In  compliance  therewith  I  give  fibres 
furnished  to  me  by  Mr*  James  W.  barker,  treasurer  of  the  St.  John 
Lumber  Company,  of  Portland,  Me.,  and  a  table  of  the  wages  of  sim- 
ilar employees  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  in  the  milb  of  J.  R. 
Booth,  of  Ottawa,  Ontario. 

In  Maine: 

Setters $2.50 

Doggere 2. 00 

Sawyers 5. 50 

Edgerfl 3. 00 

Common  labor 1.  50  to  1. 75 

Carpenters 2. 00 

Teamsters 1. 75 

Filers 4. 00  to  6. 00 


In  Canada: 

Setters-- $1.50 

Carriage  riders 1.25 

Sawyers 1. 75  to  2. 00 

Edgers 1.50  to  1.66 

Common  labor .70  to    .90 

Carpenters 1.00 

Horse  teamsters .90 

Filers 1.75  to  2. 00 

In  Maine  the  wages  paid  in  the  woods  in  the  winter  of  1907-1908 
were  $26  to  $35  per  month  and  board — ^the  $35  being  paid  to  teamsters 
and  choppers.  Wages  are  lower  this  winter,  because  so  much  labor 
is  out  of  work.    They  range  from  $24  to  $30. 

In  Canada  the  wages  in  the  woods  ranged  from  $8  to  $18  per 
month  and  board  during  the  winter  of  1897. 

My  information  in  regard  to  Canadian  wages  is  taken  from  Exhibit 
A  in  the  pamphlet  memorial  of  the  lumber  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  sent  to  the  joint  hi^h  commission,  sitting  at  Quebec,  in 
the  autumn  of  1898.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  later  figures,  but 
am  advised  that  there  has  been  a  small  increase  in  wag;es  paid,  prob- 
ably, however,  only  corresponding  with  the  increase  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

AliBERT  OUARKB. 
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PLANED  LUMBER  AND  CLAPBOARDS. 

[Paragraphs  105  and  190.] 

THE  ANEETELL  ITTMBEB  COHFANT,  DETROIT,  MICH.,  CLAIMS 
THAT  FSESEHT  TASHT  IS  PBOHIBrxiYJS. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  November  W,  1908. 
Segretart  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Wash^ngton^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  a  consumer,  a  retailer,  and  a  wholesaler  of  lumber, 
please  file  this  protest  against  Schedule  D  of  said  tariff.  The  com- 
panies which  I  represent  are  particularly  interested  in  and  familiar 
with  the  items  referred  to  in  sections  195,  199,  201,  and  203,  and  I 
wish  to  ffo  on  record  as  saying  that  the  present  tariff  on  the  items 
referred  to  in  those  sections  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
consumers,  retailers,  and  wholesalers,  or  jobbers  of  lumber,  and  that 
all  of  said  items  referred  to  in  those  sections  should  be  placed  on 
the  free  list. 

Referring  particularly  to  that  part  of  section  195  which  reads  as 
follows :  "  fiut  when  lumber  of  any  sort  is  planed  or  finished,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  rates  herein  provided,  there  shall  be  levied  and  paid  for 
each  side  so  planed  or  finished  fifty  cents  per  thousand  feet  board 
measure,"  would  say  that,  in  trade  terms,  ^  board  has  four  sides, 
or  two  sides  and  two  edges,  and  that  the  usual  price  ranges  from 
60  cents  to  75  cents  per  thousajid  feet  board  measure  for  planing  one 
side;  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  thousand  feet  for  planing  two  sides; 
from  75  cents  to  $1  per  thousand  for  planing  two  sides  and  one  edge, 
or  three  sides;  and  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  thousand  for  planing  four 
sides,  or  two  sides  and  two  edges. 

Further,  referring  to  that  part  of  said  section  reading  "and  if 
planed  on  one  side  and  ton^ea  and  grooved,  one  dollar  per  thousand 
feet,  board  measure;  and  if  planed  on  two  sides  and  tongued  and 
CTooved,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure," 
uie  usual  price  for  planing  one  or  two  sides  and  tongued  and  grooved 
ranires  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure. 

Further,  referring  to  section  199,  reading,  "  Clapboards,  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  thousand,"  would  say  that  this  section  does  not 
state  whether  it  is  board  measure  or  not,  but  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  it  means  surface  measure,  which  would  mean  a  tariff  of  $3  per 
thousand  feet,  board  measure.  The  usual  price  for  making  clap- 
boards ranges  from  $2  to  $3  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  or 
from  $1  to  $1.50  per  thousand  feet,  surface  measure. 

Further,  referrmg  to  the  prices  quoted,  would  say  that  these  are 
the  prices  in  vogue  in  most  sections  of  the  country  where  lumber  is 
manufactured  in  large  quantities.  You  will,  therefore,  see  that  your 
tariff  on  most  items  is  practically  prohibitive. 

Sections  201  and  203  are  not  altogether  prohibitive,  although  the 
tariff  referred  to  is  prohibitive  most  of  the  time. 
Veiy  truly,  yours, 

Thos.  J.  Anketell. 
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WHITE  OEDAB  POLES,  POSTS,  AND  TIES. 

[Paragraph  196.] 

CHICAOO  AHD  HICHIOAN  BEALEBS  BECOHHEITO  EEMOVAL  OF 
DITTT  FBOtt  WHITE  CEDAK  POLES,  POSTS,  ANB  TIES. 

Chicago,  December  S^  1908. 
Hon.  Seseno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Com/mittee^ 

Washington^  D,  0. 

Deab  Sis:  Please  accept  our  thanks  for  your  courteous  letter  of 
November  29,  in  answer  to  our  inquiry  of  the  27th  ultimo  regarding 
a  hearing  before  your  committee  on  white-cedar  products.  We  are 
sorry  that  we  will  not  have  time  to  have  formal  action  taken  by  our 
association,  as  our  annual  meeting  does  not  take  place  until  some  time 
in  January. 

^  There  has  been  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  members  of  the  associa- 
tion who  are  large  owners  of  white-cedar  stumpage,  are  large  manu- 
facturers of  the  products  of  white  cedar,  and  who  buy  ana  sell  the 
finished  product — ^to  wit,  poles,  posts,  and  ties — ^and  we  beg  to  submit 
the  following: 

That  we  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the  duty  imposed  on  white 
cedar  posts,  poles,  and  ties,  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  196,  on  which  a 
du^^  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  imposed,  should  oe  removed. 

We  do  not  think  that  it  would  jeopardize  any  interests  whatever, 
although  there  are  some  of  our  members  who  mav  object.  But  the 
price  of  labor  of  woodsmen  in  Canada  is  practically  as  high  as  it  is 
on  this  side  of  the  line ;  that  any  slight  difference  that  may  exist  would 
be  more  than  overbalanced  by  the  extra  cost  of  transportation.  That 
it  would  tend  to  preserve  to  a  small  extent  some  of  our  own  natural 
resources,  as  there  are  many  millions  of  small  trees  cut  into  posts  and 
small  poles  which,  if  let  grow,  would  make  valuable  poles,  ties,  etc. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  data  which  we  could  bring  forward  to  sup- 
port our  contention,  but  if  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress  it  is  not  thought 
oest  to  entirely  remove  the  duty  on  white  cedar  poles,  posts,  and  ties, 
we  respectfully  ask  that  the  duty  be  made  a  specific  one  and  mate- 
rially lowered.  There  are  regulations  also  which  are  very  burden- 
some, particularlj;  where  material  comes  into  the  United  States  by 
vessel.  The  question  of  inspection  is  sometimes  a  question  of  different 
men's  opinions,  and  a  specinc  duty  per  tie,  per  post,  or  per  pole  of  the 
various  lengths  would  eliminate  all  this  trouble. 

Our  contracts  are  made  a  long  time  in  advance,  and  under  the  law 
as  it  now  stands  we  are  supposed  to  pay  duty  on  the  market  price, 
whatever  that  is  at  the  time  the  material  is  imported.  We  sell  also 
a  long  time  in  advance  and  there  is  always  a  great  variation  in  these 
prices,  because  one  railroad  may  contract  to  pay  30  cents  for  ties 
m  October,  which  might  be  at  that  time  the  market  price,  while  an- 
other railroad  might  contract  to  pay  40  cents  in  July  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  which  would  establish  another  price.  Both  of  these  lots  of 
ties  may  be  on  the  same  boat.  Which  is  the  market  price,  30  cents 
or  40  cents?  This  is  only  one  incident.  There  are  hundreds  that 
could  be  cited. 
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We  resi)ectfull7  ask  that  this  letter  be  printed  with  the  hearings  of 
the  committee,  so  that  when  this  matter  is  further  taken  up  an  op- 
|X)rtunity  may  be  given  us  to  present  our  case  in  a  concise  but  complete 
form. 
Thanking  you  for  the  courtesy,  we  are, 
Bespectfully,  yours, 

Wm.  Mueller  Compant, 

Blaneyj  Mich. 
Messrs.  Kabeh  &  Watson, 

Chicago. 
The  Valentine-Clark  Compant, 

Chicoffo. 
Naugle  Pole  and  Tib  Company, 

CfUcaffo. 
J.  W.  Benham. 


WOOD  LAST  BLOCKS. 

[Paragraph  200.] 

THE  BOSTOir,  MASS.,  LAST  COMPANY  BECOMMEITDS  THE  FLACIHO 
OF  WOOD  LAST  BLOCKS  ON  THE  FREE  LEST. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  i,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Washington^  D,  0. 

My  Dear  Sir  :*  We  .respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your  com- 
mittee to  the  tariff  on  wood  last  blocks,  which  are  now  assessed  at  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  is  our  opinion,  which  we  respectfully  submit  to  your  committee, 
that  the  tariff  ought  to  be  changed  and  wood  last  blocks  placed  on 
the  free  list,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  wood  last  blocks  are  raw  materials  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fine  lasts.  Fine  lasts  are  a  staple  article  necessary  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes.  The  rough  wood  last  blocks  are  cut  from 
rock  maple,  basswood,  and  sometimes  birch  and  beech.  After  the 
trees  are  felled  the  timber  is  cut  into  short  logs,  split,  and  rough- 
hewn  and  roughly  dried.  In  this  condition  they  are  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  Canada. 

Second.  The  supply  of  available  timber  for  this  purpose  in  the 
United  States  is  limited  and  is  fast  becoming  less. 

Third.  Owing,  to  the  decreasing  supply  of-  timber  the  price  of 
rough  last  blocks  is  advancing  in  the  tjnited  States.  In  1890  the 
price  of  a  size  7  block  was  $40  per  thousand.  In  1908  it  is  $50  per 
thousand,  and  all  other  sizes  have  advanced  in  the  same  proportion, 
on  an  average  of  about  25  per  cent. 

Fourth.  We  have  attempted  the  experiment  of  ^  using  Canadian 
timber  for  this  purpose.  The  cost  of  transportation  and  plus  the 
tariff  has  largely  absorbed  the  profit  expected  from  the  importation, 
and  were  it  not  that  the  American  supply  is  not  large  enough  at  the 
current  market  prices  to  supply  all  needs  it  would  not  pay  to  import 
the  blocks.  The  only  present  advantage  is  a  sure  and  steady  source 
of  supply. 
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Fifth.  Placing  blocks  on  tlie  free  list  will  encourage  the  manufac- 
ture of  shoes  and  kindred  industries  in  the  United  States.  It  will 
tend  to  relieve  the  demand  on  our  forests  and  it  will  not  afford  suf- 
ficient competition  with  those  en^ged  in  furnishing  blocks  in  the 
United  States  materially  to  interfere  with  any  established  industry. 
The  source  of  supply  of  these  blocks  has  been  constantly  moving 
westward,  and  the  western  demand  will  take  all  of  the  present  sup- 
ply. The  eastern  demand  will  be  helped  by  resort  to  the  Canadian 
forests. 

Sixth.  The  Canadian  government  lists  them  as  raw  material  and 
imposes  no  duty  on  blocks  imported. 

Seventh.  To  place  last  blocks  on  the  free  list  is  in  line  with  the 
fundamental  policies  of  the  present  tariff-revision  program. 

(1)  It  fumi^es  free  raw  materials  for  industries  producing  a 
manufactured  article  in  the  United  States. 

^2)  It  relieves  the  demand  on  our  fast  diminishing  forests. 

(3)  It  does  not  interfere  with  any  existing  and  established  in- 
dustry. 

(4)  It  tends  to  cheapen  a  necessity — shoes. 

We  trust  that  this  will  receive  your  favorable  consideration^  but 
if  it  is  necessary  to  present  this  m  person  before  your  committee, 
if  you  wiU  fix  a  time  to  present  the  same  we  will  be  pleased  to  send 
our  representative  to  Washington  for  that  purpose. 
We  remain,  respectfully,  yours, 

Boston  Last  Ca 


SHINGLES. 

[Paragraph  203.1 

STATEMENT  OP  JOHN  M'MASTEKS,  OF  SEATTLE,  WASH.,  BEL^LTIVE 
TO  THE  SHINGLE  INDTTSTBY  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 

FwDAT,  November  SO,  1908. 

Mr.  McMasters.  I  come  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  United 
States.  I  come  from  the  State  of  Washington.  My  talk  will  be 
something  different  from  what  you  have  been  hearing,  as  it  is  along 
a  little  different  line.  I  am  going  to  talk  about  the  shingle  business 
in  the  State  of  Washington.  We  have  been  talking  lumber  to-day, 
but  I  will  tell  you  sometliing  about  the  shingle  industry  in  the  State 
of  Washington. 

I  came  to  the  State  of  Washington  about  twenty  years  ago,  when 
the  business  was  just  in  its  infancy.  I  helped  to  manufacture  about 
the  first  shingles  that  were  shipped  to  the  Middle  States.  We  have 
been  making'  shingles  ever  since.  I  am  a  manufacturer.  My  busi- 
ness is  to  cut  down  the  tree,  haul  it  to  the  water,  manufacture  it  into 
shingles,  load  them  into  a  car,  and  ship  them  to  the  market  I  am 
one  of  434  shingle  mills  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

We  do  not  want  the  duty  removed  from  shingles.  We  would  like 
to  have  it  raised.  If  we  can  not  have  it  raised,  we  beg  of  you  to 
leave  it  where  it  is.  It  means  to  us  who  are  in  the  shingle  business 
life  or  death.    I  do  not  think  I  am  putting  that  any  too  strong  when 
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I  say  that.  I  for  one  have  everything  I  own  in  the  world  invested  in 
that  business.  I  have  been  in  tiiat  business  all  my  lifetime.  I  have 
made  mv  living  at  that  business.  I  have  supported  my  family  and 
educated  my  children  in  that  business.  I  have  two  boys  who  have 
OTOwn  up  m  the  business.  They  know  no  other  business.  Whoi 
tney  left  school  they  went  into  the  mill  to  learn  how  to  make  shingles. 
We  have  gained  a  reputation  for  grades  and  square  dealing  of  which 
I  think  we  have  a  rifi'ht  to  be  proud. 

We  believe  if  the  duty  is  removed  from  the  shingles  it  is  goin^  to 
destroy  our  business,  because  we  are  right  in  touch  with  Briti^ 
Columbia,  where  they  have  large  quantities  of  red  cedar.  The  future 
supply  or  shingles  for  this  country  must  come  from  the  State  of 
Washmgton  and  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  largely,  because 
the  State  of  Washington  at  the  present  time  furnishes  between  60  and 
65  per  cent  of  the  shingles  supplied  in  this  country.  The  State  of 
Washington  alone  can  furnish  all  the  shingles  that  the  United  States 
requires.  I  think  I  am  not  extravagant  when  I  tell  you  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  State  of  Washington  can  furnish  all  the  shingles  that 
the  United  States  can  use  for  the  next  fifty  years.^ 

With  us  in  the  cedar  business  it  is  either  shingles  or  nothing. 
People  can  make  pine  timber  into  lumber.  They  can  work  oak  and 
all  kinds  of  timber  into  lumber.  We  can  not  do  that  with  cedar. 
There  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  cedar  that  can  be  made  into  lumber. 
There  is  about  75  per  cent  of  our  cedar  that  is  good  for  nothing  else 
but  shingles.  We  do  not  know  of  any  other  purpose  to  which  it  can 
be  put  except  shingles.  We  do  make  telegraph  poles  and  a  few  ties, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  cedar  in  the  State  of  Washington  is  manufactured 
into  shingles.  It  has  either  got  to  be  manufactured  into  shingles  or 
it  has  to  stay  in  the  woods. 

Before  we  commenced  to  make  shingles  in  the  State  of  Washington 
the  logger  would  go  through  the  timber  and  leave  the  cedar  standing 
and  take  out  the  fir.  There  are  sections  of  country  in  our  State  at  the 
present  time  where  the  cedar  is  lying  and  standing  where  logging 
operations  were  carried  on  twenty  years  ago. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a  market  for  the  shingles  and  we  are 
cutting  it  mto  shingles  and  shipping  it  out  in  that  form. 

I  want  to  ^ve  a  little  idea  of  what  the  shingle  industry  means  to 
us.  I  stated  m  the  beginning  there  were  434  mflls,  the  daily  capacity 
of  which  is  about  15,(XK),000  shingles.  We  give  employment  to  about 
14,000  men.  There  are  about  14,000  men  engaged  in  making  idiingles 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  I  suppose  I  mav  safely  add  14,000 
more  directly  depending  on  the  shingle  mills  for  a  hving,  which 
would  be  28.000  people. 

The  average  pay  roll  in  the  shingle  mills  of  Washington  is  about 
$3.50  a  day  per  man.  There  might  be  some  localities  where  it  is  a 
littie  less.  In  our  business  it  averages  about  $3.50.  The  labor  in  a 
shingle  mill  is  all  skilled  labor,  and  the  men  work  a  good  deal  by 
piecework.  The  men  crew  up  in  the  business  as  boys,  and  they  are 
experts  and  can  do  a  large  amount  of  work  in  a  day.  The  lowest 
wages  we  pay  are  $2.25  to  two  or  three  men,  and  the  highest  $6.70. 
We  pay  to  labor  in  the  shingle  business,  each  year  in  our  own  State, 
about  $llj,000,000.  The  capital  invested,  as  nearly  as  we  can  calculate, 
in  the  mills  and  equipment,  is  about  $125,000,000.  That  means  a 
great  deal  to  our  State. 
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I  want  to  give  you  some  more  figure^.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  total  valuation  of  all  products  of  our  States  for  1906,  including 
grain,  fisheries,  coke,  coal,  lumber,  and  shingles,  was  $128,000,000. 
The  Imnber  and  shingle  output  amounted  to  arout  $82,000,000. 

Mr.  Hnuu  How  many  millions  of  shingles? 

Mr.  McMastbrs.  The  total  value  of  lumber  and  shingles  was  about 
$82,000,000,  and  the  value  of  shingles  marketed  was  about  $17,000,000 
in  1906. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  not  the  figures  as  to  the  number  of  shingles 
there  were? 

Mr.  McMastbrs.  No  :  but  I  can  furnish  that  very  easily.  I  may 
have  that  somewhere.  1  am  quite  familiar  with  it,  but  it  has  escaped 
my  memory  just  now. 

We  ask  the  Government  not  to  remove  the  duty  on  shingles,  because 
it  means  everything  to  us.  It  will  take  our  market  from  us  to  a 
larse  extent.  The  British  Columbia  people  are  in  a  position  to  fur- 
mm  shingles  to  the  United  States  people  in  large  quantities,  but 
every  carload  of  shingles  furnished  to  the  United  States  market  from 
British  Columbia  deprives  the  State  of  Washington  of  just  that  much 
business. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  price  altogether.  It  is  a  question  of  market. 
If  we  lose  our  market,  we  have  to  close  our  mills,  and  many  of  our 
people  in  the  State  of  Washington  to-day  are  not  in  very  good  cir- 
cumstances. A  great  many  of  mem  are  in  debt.  All  they  own  in  the 
world  they  have  invested  in  their  mills  and  in  the  timlier  and  busi- 
ness. A  great  many  of  them  have  borrowed  money.  If  the  dutv  is 
removed  irom  shingles,  the  business  will  go  to  British  Columbia, 
and  many  of  our  mills  will  be  closed.  The  people  of  British  Colum- 
bia are  shipping  shingles  in  quite  large  quantities  into  the  United 
States  now,  and  paying  a  duty  of  30  cents  a  thousand.  I  know  men 
personally  that  live  in  Seattle  that  have  shingle  mills  in  Britih^h 
Columbia  that  have  operated  for  years,  who  have  never  sold  a  shingle 
in  Canada.  Every  one  of  their  sningles  has  come  to  this  side  of  tne 
line,  and  they  have  to  pay  a  duty  on  them  and  yet  have  made  more 
money  l^an  some  of  the  mills  on  our^ide  of  the  une. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  price  of  shingles  now? 

Mr.  McMasters.  F.  o.  b.  the  mills  for  extra  Star-A-Star,  $1.50  to 
$1.60  a  thousand.  The  highest  price  ever  received  for  that  grade  is 
about  $1.75  f.  o.  b.  the  cars.  The  lowest  price  was  about  80  cents, 
which  was  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  mills  of  the  State  of  Washington  to  com- 
pete witii  the  mills  of  British  Columbia  if  the  dutv  should  be  re- 
moved. We  can  not  compete  with  them  as  it  is,  although  they  pay 
80  cents  a  thousand  duty.  If  the  duty  should  be  removed,  we  are 
down  and  out  They  have  the  advantage  of  us  in  timber.  They 
have  the  advantage  of  us  when  it  comes  to  making  shingles,  to  the 
extent  of  between  15  and  20  cents  a  thousand  in  the  raw  material. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  us  in  labor  at  least  15  cents  a  thousand, 
which  makes  up  the  30  cents  they  have  to  pay  in  duty,  so  when  we 
consider  what  tney  save  in  timber  and  what  they  save  in  lumber,  it 
totals  up  the  30  cents  duty  which  they  have  to  pay.  If  the  duty  is 
removeo.  you  can  all  see  we  will  lose  our  business,  and  the  mills  will 
be  closea  and  our  men  will  be  out  of  employment,  and  the  conditions 
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in  our  State  would  be  hard  indeed  for  the  shingle  manufacturers. 
Of  that  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

When  it  comes  to  the  tariff  question  in  the  shingle  business,  if  the 
duty  is  removed,  we  are  right  up  against  the  real  thing.  Our  men 
that  are  in  our  employ  in  the  shingle  business  are  all  Americans; 
they  are  all  white  laborers.  We  do  not  employ  oriental  labor  at  aU. 
Our  men  are  well  cared  for.  We  provide  good,  comfortable  quarters 
for  our  men.  We  have  good  boarding  houses,  and  we  give  them  tlie 
very  best;  we  think  they  are  entitled  to  it  Now,  is  it  reasonable  or 
is  it  fair  for  this  Government  to  expect  us  to  compete  against  condi- 
tions on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  where  they  employ  oriental  labor, 
where  men  can  work  from  80  cents  to  $1.25  a  day  m  the  shingle  busi- 
ness, and  live  in  quarters  such  as  they  do?  Is  it  fair  we  should  have 
to  compete  against  those  conditions?  I  consider  it  only  just  and 
right  that  Canada  should  have  the  Canadian  market,  but  I  think  it 
only  just  and  right  that  the  Americans  in  the  State  of  Washington 
should  have  the  American  market  for  their  product. 

Mr.  Hnj..  I  was  out  in  that  country  in  the  year  1695,  and  shingles 
were  then  selling  for  90  cents  a  thousand. 

Mr.  McMastbrs.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  They  were  then  free.  A  duty  of  80  cents  was  put  on 
them  and  the  price  is  now,  instead  of  $1.20,  up  to  $1.50  and  $1.60. 
AVhat  is  the  reason  for  the  additional  advance  of  30  to  40  cents  a 
thousand  ? 

Mr.  McMastebs.  It  is  the  same  as  in  lumber.  Conditions  have 
changed.  Timber  is  more  expensive.  Labor  has  advanced  and  sup- 
plies have  advanced. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  labor  more  expensive  than  it  was  ten  years  ago  there! 

Mr.  McMasters.  Yes,  sir;  we  pay  more  wages  now  than  we  did 
then. 

Mr.  Hill.  Stumpace  has  gone  up  some? 

Mr.  McMasters.  Yes,  sir ;  stumpage  has  ^ne  up  some. 

Mr.  Eandell.  You  say  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  with  you 
there.  If  the  United  States  had  oeen  looking  out  and  had  taken  in 
tiie  territorv  now  occupied  by  British  Columbia  it  would  have  ruined 
you  people? 

Mr.  McMasters.  We  would  not  have  had  our  oriental  labor. 

Mr.  Randeix.  It  is  oriental  labor  you  have  to  complete  with? 

Mr.  McMasters.  Yes.  In  British  Columbia  the  orientals  work  for 
a  good  deal  less  in  the  shingle  mills  than  we  pay  our  men. 

Mr.  Bandell.  I  thought  you  said  it  took  educated  labor  for  the 
shingle  business?  Why  is  it  the  cost  of  production  of  lumber  in 
British  Columbia  is,  as  to  labor  cost,  less  than  in  the  United  States, 
and  when  you  take  shingles,  which  you  say  require  educated  labor, 
that  there  the  labor  costs  more  than  in  the  United  States?  How  do 
you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  McMasters.  A  Chinaman  will  pack  a  thousand  shingles  for 
less  than  an  American. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  as  applied  to  the 
lumber  industry,  they  can  not  compete? 

^  Mr.  McMasters.  t  confined  .myself  to  shingles.  I  did  not  men- 
tion lumber.  I  came  here  to  tell  about  the  shingle  industry.  I 
want  to  tell  you  as  nearly  as  I  can  why  we  can  not  compete. 
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Mr.  Randell.  Why  is  it  the  cost  of  labor  is  more  in  making  lum- 
ber than  it  is  in  making  shingles? 

Mr.  McMasters.*  You  mean  just  the  reverse,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Randell.  Why  is  the  labor  cost  of  lumber  in  British  Colum- 
bia less  than  in  the  United  States,  and  the  labor  cost  in  making 
shingles  more  in  the  United  States  than  it  is  in  British  Columbia? 

Mr.  MgMasters.  I  do  not  know  the  cost  of  labor  for  making 
lumber  is  greater  in  British  Columbia  than  it  is  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bandell.  That  is  not  borne  out  by  your  knowledge  of  the 
conditions? 

Mr.  McMastebs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  red  cedar  of  Washington  anything  like  the  red 
cedar  that  grows  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  1 

Mr.  McMasters.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  red  cedar  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  make  the  wood  of  lead  pencils  out  of  this  red 
cedar  of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  McMasters.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  you  can  not? 

Mr.  McMasters.  Possibly  we  could. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  lead-pencil  cedar  seems  to  be  a  very  peculiar  prod- 
uct. The  reason  I  ask  that  question  is  to  suggest  to  you  that  if  you 
can  do  it,  you  had  better  get  at  it.  I  read  an  daborate  statement  not 
long  ago  in  some  one  of  these  trade  ioumals  that  the  red  cedar,  out 
of  which  lead  pencils  is  made  or  which  is  used  in  making  lead  pencils, 
is  almost  completely  exhausted  in  the  United  States,  and  for  that 
reason  that  they  were  advising  some  kind  of  manufactured  article,  or 
trying  experiments  to  see  if  they  could  not  make  lead  pencils  from 
some  other  product  The  red  cedar  which  they  use  for  that  purpose 
is  so  completelv  exhausted  in  the  United  States  that  they  have  gone 
down  into  southern  Missouri  and  bought  up  old  fences  that  have  been 
in  use  down  there  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  and  replaced  them  with 
the  best  woven-wire  fences  they  could  jeet  in  exchange  for  those  old 
cedar  rails.  If  you  can  make  lead-pencu  wood  out  of  your  cedar,  you 
will  find  a  new  use  for  it.  If  you  can  put  it  to  that  use,  why  do  you 
not  set  at  it  and  study  that  question? 

Mt.  McMasters.  We  will  have  to  do  so.  I  thank  you  for  that 
suggestion. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two 
cedars. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  The  cedar  which  you  mention  grows  too  rap- 
idly— ^that  is,  the  Washington  cedar. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  difference  does  that  make? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  It  is  coarse  grained.  The  cedar  in  the  Missouri 
Valley  grows  very  slowly  and  is  not  coarse  grained. 
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BOXES  AKD  FURNITURE. 

[Paragraphs  204,  ^5,  and  208.] 

THE  ITALIAN  CHAMBER  OF  COHHEBGE,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  ASKS 
FOE  THE  BEDTTCTION  OB  BEMOVAL  OF  ALL  DUTIES  FBOM  BOXES 
AND  FTTBNITXTBE. 

MoNDAT,  November  30 j  1908. 
The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York  respectfully  sub- 
mits to  this  honorable  committee  the  following  recommendations  and 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  removal  or  reduction  of  the  present  duties 
on  the  articles  hereunto  specified : 

BOXES,  BARBELS,  OB  OTHER  ARTICLES  MADE  OF  AMERICAN  SHOCKS  REIM- 
PORTED  FILLED  WITH  ORANGES  AND  LEMONS. 

According  to  paragraph  205  of  the  present  tariff  boxes,  barrels,  or 
other  articles  containing  oranges,  lemons,  and  kindred  citrus  fruit 
pay  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  advalorem,  "  Provided^  That  the  thin  wood, 
so  called,  comprising  the  sides,  tops,  and  bottoms  of  orange  and  lemon 
boxes  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  exported 
as  oran£:e  and  lemon  box  shocks,  may  be  reimported  in  completed 
form,  filled  with  oranges  and  lemons,  by  the  pajrment  of  duty  at  one- 
half  the  rate  imposed  on  similar  boxes  of  entirely  foreign  growth 
and  manufacture?' 

It  seems  to  this  chamber  that  to  impose  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  boxes  or  containers  of  American  wood  (Maine  spruce) 
returning  to  the  United  States  filled  with  oranges  and  lemons,  instead 
of  allowing  free  entry  to  such  boxes  or  containers,  is  placing  a  tax  on 
American  export  trade,  which  should  be  promoted  by  such  facilities 
as  are  not  only  advisable  but  equitable. 

During  fiscal  year  1907  the  importation  of  such  boxes  or  con- 
tainers, made  of  American  wood,  into  the  United  States  represented 
a  value  of  $109,088,  upon  which  a  paltrv  sum  of  $16,362  was  realized 
in  revenue.  By  exempting  from  such  duty  American  shocks  return- 
ing to  the  United  States  under  the  gliape  of  boxes  or  containers,  the 
loss  to  revenue  would  be  insignificantj  while  an  injustice  would  be 
removed  which  now  hurts  the  exportation  of  American  wood.  ^ 

The  boxes  of  Ajtnerican  wood  used  in  importing  citrus  fruit  into 
this  country  do  not  represent  by  themselves,  once  emptied  of  their 
contents,  any  actual  market  value,  as  they  are  of  no  use  and  usually 
destroyed,  which  brings  into  ^eater  evidence  the  injustice  of  sub- 
jecting such  article  to  payment  of  duty. 

As  the  principle  of  not  taxing  ordinary  containers  is  reco^ized 
by  the  present  tariff  under  other  lines  of  importation,  irrespective  of 
tneir  American  or  foreign  origin,  it  is  a  manifest  injustice  to  discrimi- 
nate in  the  case  of  orange  and  lemon  importations  by  taxing  the  con- 
tainers besides  the  contents,  and  this  chamber  therefore  recommends 
on  motives  of  equity  and  consistency  the  removal  of  the  present  duty 
on  boxes,  barrels,  and  other  containers  of  American  wooa  returned  to 
the  United  States  filled  with  oranges,  lemonS|  and  kindred  citrus  fruit. 
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CABINET    OR    HOUSE    FURNITURB. 

The  present  rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cabinet  or  house  fur- 
niture (par.  208),  the  total  importation  of  which  did  not  exceed  in 
fiscal  year  1907  a  value  of  $1,132,667,  in  which  Italy  figures  for  $113,- 
851,  Austria-Hungary  for  $237,982,  France  for  $284,351,  the  United 
Kingdom  for  $383,108,  appears  to  this  chamber  higher  than  necessary, 
both  as  a  protective  and  revenue  measure. 

As  to  protection^  under  this  line  of  manufacture  there  is  hardly 
any  need,  because  m  no  other  country  are  the  materials  used  in  the 
making  of  furniture  (wood,  metals,  varnish,  glass,  etc.)  cheaper  or  as 
cheap  as  in  the  United  States,  which  exports  such  materials  in  large 
quantities  abroad,  and  ^ves  this  country  a  decided  advantage  over 
any  of  the  above  stated  m  this  line  of  manufacture.  This  advantage 
is  sufficient  to  compensate  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor,  whidi 
is  also  largely  offset  in  this  country  by  the  application  of  machinery 
on  a  wider  scale  than  abroad,  enabling  American  manufacturers,  who 
usually  specialize  in  a  given  line  of  production  and  thus  attain  a  high 
standard  of  proficiency,  to  turn  out  furniture  in  far  greater  quantities 
and  much  more  cheaply  than  in  foreign  countries,  where  most  of  the 
work  is  still  done  by  hand. 

An  analysis  of  the  character  of  the  furniture  imported  from  the 
above-stated  countries  shows^  what  is  besides  already  implied  by  the 
small  entity  of  the  contribution  from  each  singular  country,  that  the 
imported  nimiture  is  represented  by  specialties,  for  some  of  which 
each  of  them  enjoys  a  traditional  reputation,  and  which,  through  one 
reason  or  another,  are  either  not  manufactured  or  can  not  be  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  not  the  slightest  reason 
exists  for  fear  of  any  possible  competition  to  domestic  production 
from  the  imported  article.  It  appears  instead  desirable  to  facilitate 
the  importation  of  such  models  and  styles  of  artistic  furniture  as  will 
enable  American  manufacturers  to  improve  the  style  of  their  makes 
and  to  enter  new  fields  of  exploitation  of  the  public  taste  in  this  line 
of  TOods.  Hence  this  chamber  recommends  a  reduction  of  the  present 
hirfi  rates  of  duty  on  this  line  of  manufactures. 

Kespectf  ully  submitted. 

Italian  Chamber  of  Commebce  in  New  Yobk, 
E.  Mariani,  Vice-President 
G.  R.  ScHROEDER,  Secretary. 


CHAIR  CANE  OR  REEDS. 

[Paragraphs  206  and  700.] 

THE  AMERICAN  B ATTAN  AND  BEED IILANTJPACTUBINO  COUPANT, 
BBOOKLTN,  N.  Y.,  STTOOESTS  A  NEW  CLASSIFICATION  FOB  BAT- 
TANS  AND  BEEDS. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  18y  1908. 
Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  The  writer  had  intended  to  appear  before  your  com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  the  rattan  industry,  but  finas  that  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  do  so,  and  therefore  begs  to  inclose  our  petition  for  a 
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tariff  to  be  imposed,  as  under  the  present  conditions  there  is  Yen 
little  relief,  if  any,  afforded  to  this  industrjr.    All  of  which  is  respect- 
fully submitted  to  your  valued  consideration. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

American  Rattan  and  Reed  Manufactusing  Co., 
Jos.  Salomon,  Secretary. 


Chair  cane^  rattans^  and  reeds  wrought  and  manufactured  from  rat- 
tans^ as  embraced  in  paragraph  £06  of  the  present  tariffs  and  also 
referring  to  paragraph  700  of  the  free  list. 

The  merchandise  or  product  involved  is  diair  cane  and  reeds,  such 
reeds  bein^  originally  manufactured  from  rattan.  We  would  suggest 
that  these  items  should  be  taken  out  of  the  present  paragraph  206  and 
a  new  paragraph,  for  example,  207,  be  created  for  these  items  only, 
and  which  would  read  as  follows: 

AH  reeds,  manufactured  from  rattan  or  reeda,  such  reeds  bein«:  originally 
manufactured  from  rattan,  to  be  dutiable  as  follows :  Up  to  and  includinic  one- 
tenth  inch  diameter,  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound ;  over  one-tenth  inch  diameter 
and  not  exceedinjc  one-fourth  inch  diameter,  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound :  over 
and  above  one-fourth  inch  diameter,  a  duty  of  3^  cents  per  pound ;  flat  and  oral 
reed,  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound ;  woven  reed,  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound. 

Chair  cane,  as  wrought  or  manufactured  from  rattans,  to  be  dutiable  as  fol- 
lows: Up  to  and  including  three-sixteenth  inch  width,  20  cents  per  pound; 
wider  than  three-sixteenth  inch  width,  10  cents  per  pound. 

Woven  rattan,  a  duty  of  60  cents  per  pound. 

The  present  tariff,  1897,  imposes  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  all  the 
above-mentioned  items  excepting  woven  reed  and  woven  rattan,  which 
are  not  enumerated,  and  besides  the  above,  reeds  wrought  and  manu- 
factured from  rattan,  and  which  are  one-fourth  inch  diameter  and 
over  are  now  allowed  to  come  in  free  of  all  duty. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  present  tariff  affords  really  no  protection 
to  the  rattan  industry  of  the  United  States,  but  rather  seems  to 
encourage  the  foreign  rattan  industry,  as  the  foreign  product  can  be 
placed  in  this  market  with  hardly  any  duty  whatsoever,  and  with  the 
enjoyment  of  very  low  freight  rates^  coupled  with  the  cheap  Grerman 
and  Chinese  labor  which  the  foreign  lactones  enjoy,  allow  them 
easily  to  place  their  product  in  this  market  and  undersell  us. 

If  afforded  proper  relief  and  protection  from  this  cheap  Chinese 
and  German  labor  and  also  other  conditions  which  they  enjov  and 
which  allow  them  to  place  their  product  in  this  market  and  undersell 
us,  we  feel  confident  tnat  the  rattan  industry  in  the  States  will  quickly 
develop  into  a  very  important  branch  of  trade. 

In  the  present  tariff,  paragraph  700  of  the  free  list,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  this  industry,  rea<£  as  follows: 

Bamboo,  rattan,  reeds  unmanufactured,  etc.,  and  other  woods  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  in  the  rough,  or  not  further  advanced  than  cut  into 
lengths  suitable  for  sticlcs  for  umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades,  whips*  fishing 
rods,  or  wallcing  canes. 

At  present  and  for  some  time  past,  "  reeds  wrought  and  manufac- 
tured from  rattan"  and  which  are  one-fourth  inch  diameter  snd 
over  are  allowed  to  come  to  this  port  free  of  all  duty,  as  it  is  claimed 
that  this  is  the  class  of  ^tock  which  are  ^^  reeds  unmanufactured/^ 
which  is  certainly  an  error  and  a  great  injustice  to  us.    We  main- 
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tain  that  reeds  unmanufactured,  is  a  reed  which  owes  its  creation  to 
natural  CTowth,  and  not  to  any  course  of  manufacture.  This  is 
evidenced  by  sample  we  hand  you  marked  No.  1.  The  accepted  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  reed  "is,  an  aquatic  plant  or  large  grass  with  hollow 
t'omted  stems,  similar  to  bamboo  species,  and  which  is  fully  evidenced 
^y  sample  No.  1. 

This  rattan  reed,  which  is  allowed  to  come  in  free  of  duty,  owes 
its  existence  in  creation  by  being  manufactured  from  the  rattan 
stick.  This  rattan  stick  is  subjected  to  a  process  of  sorting,  cleansing, 
splitting,  dressing,  etc,  which  necessitates  a  considerable  amount  oi 
hand  laoor,  and  when  the  enamel  of  the  rattan  is  taken  off,  the  pith 
of  the  rattan,  or  the  reed,  is  the  product,  as  is  evidenced  by  sample 
No.  2  herewith  submitted,  and  the  production  of  this  rattan  reed  is 
attended  with  as  much  labor  and  expense,  etc.,  as  the  production  of 
chair  cane,  and  which  chair  cane  is  on  the  dutiable  list. 

This  paragraph  700  of  the  free  list,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  rattan, 
reeds,  etc.,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  paragraph  206,  which  latter 

? paragraph  distinctly  reads :  ^^  Chair  cane  or  reeos,  wrought  or  manu- 
acturea  from  rattans  or  reeds,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.''  And  in 
opposition  to  this  the  authorities  allow  reeds  wrought  and  manufao- 
tujred  from  rattan  or  reeds  from  one- fourth  inch  diameter  and  up- 
ward to  come  in  free,  according  to  what  they  claim  under  paragraph 
of  the  free  list,  "  Heeds,  unmanufactured." 

We  are  confident  that  you  will  readily  agree  with  us  that  this  is 
totally  wrong,  as  paragraph  700  intends  raw  material  of  reed  nature 
to  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  Then  we  would  suggest  that  the  words 
"  Beeds,  unmanufactured,"  be  expunged  from  such  paragraph,  and 
instead  there  should  be  inserted  ^^  Natural-growth  reed,"  as  we  feel 
that  it  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  to  allow  a  manufactured  prod- 
uct of  this  nature  to  be  free  of  all  duty,  but  simply  to  apply  to  a 
natural  growth  and  raw  article. 

The  importation  of  raw  material  into  Germany  and  the  Chinese 
Empire  is  about  five  times  the  quantity  that  is  miported  into  this 
country,  whereas  if  this  industry  was  afforded  proper  protection 
against  this  European  and  Chinese  labor  we  would  be  enabled  to 
increase  this  indu^ry  considerably  and  employ  many  more  people. 

We  know  of  no  country  excepting  England  that  would  allow  us  to 
send  these  reeds  into  their  dominion  that  does  not  have  a  heavy  pro- 
tective tariff  to  protect  their  own  industries,  especially  so  Germany, 
who  protect  their  manufacturers  and  who  ship  this  stock  here  almost 
free  of  all  duty  because  we  allow  it;  and  in  Germanv  they  charge  a 
duty  at  so  much  per  kilo,  or  on  the  weight  basis,  such  as  we  request, 
and  which  we  consider  is  the  proper  way. 

We  are  quite  confident  that  after  your  committee  has  thoroughly 
considered  this  petition  that  you  will  recognize  that  a  proper  tariff 
should  be  afforded  this  industry. 

We  have  not  entered  into  any  argument  regarding  the  cheap 
Chinese  and  German  labor  which  our  foreign  competitors  enjoy,  as 
against  the  high-priced  labor  which  we  are  compelled  to  pay  here  in 
America,  as  we  feel  that  you  are  fully  acquainted  with  such  facts,  all 
of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

We  are  also  inclosing  a  sample  of  rattan,  raw  material,  so  you  will 
find  herewith  three  samples,  Sample  No.  1  shows  the  natural-growth 
reed.      Sample  No.  2  snows  Uie  reed  as  manufactured  from  rattan, 
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and  which  is  taken  from  the  heart  of  the  rattan  stick.    Sample  No.  3 
shows  the  rattan  or  raw  material  in  the  original  state.    All  of  which 
is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  valued  consideration. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

American  Rattan  and  Reed 

Manufacturing  Comfant, 
Jas.  SAiiOMON,  Secretary. 


P.  DEBBT  ft  CO.,  OABDHEB,  MASS.,  BECOMMEND  AH  DTCBEASS  IH 
THE  DUTY  ON  CHAIS  CAHE  AND  BEEDS. 

Gardner,  Mass.,  November  19^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Mea:na  Committee^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  the  question  of  revising  the  tariff  will 
soon  come  up  for  consideration  before  your  committee,  and  suppose 
they  will  consider  at  that  time  the  tariff  on  chair  cane,  rattans,  and 
reeds.  We  think  there  should  be  a  duty  of  at  least  33^  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  cane  and  reeds,  also  on  manufactured  reeds  in  any  form, 
namely,  reed  webbing,  flat  and  oval  reeds,  in  order  to  allow  us  to 
compete  with  the  German  and  Chinese  manufacturers  of  this  line. 
The  laws  enacted  in  1897  practically  afford  no  protection  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States,  but  protect  the  German  and  Chinese 
manufacturers,  who  are  sending  in  this  material  in  lar^  quantities. 
We  also  think  that  rattans  should  remaia  on  the  free  list,  as  this  is 
the  product  from  which  the  United  Stetes  manufacturers  obtain  cane 
and  reeds. 

Yours,  respectfully,  P.  Derby  &  Co., 

Per  Arthur  P.  Derby,  President. 


THE  OTTO  OERDAir  COMPANY,  NEW  YOSE  CETY,  ASKS  FOB 
RETENTION  OF  PBESENT  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CHAIR  CAHE, 
BEEDS,  AND  WUIF  BEEDS. 

New  York,  November  SO^  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payihb, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  0. 
Deab  Sib:  We  heard  that  Mr.  Lang,  formerly  of  the  Wakefield 
Rattan  Company,  but  since  their  merger  with  the  Heywood  Bros. 
&  Co.,  now  of  the  Heywood  Bros.  &  Wakefield  Company,  or  Mr.  Sal- 
omon of  the  American  Rattan  and  Reed  Manufactunng  Company,  in- 
tended to  appear  before  you  to  repeat  their  former  efforts  to  nave  the 
duty  increased  on  chair  cane  or  reeds  now  covered  by  paragraph  206, 
and  on  whip  reeds  now  covered  in  the  free  list  by  paragraph  700,  and 
therefore  askedpermission  of  you  to  confront  them,  but  as  we  learned 
on  our  visit  to  Washington  on  November  20,  the  day  set  apart  for  this 
article,  that  they  finally  decided  to  address  you  on  the  suDJect  in  the 
form  of  a  brief  only,  we  follow  your  suggestion  and  do  the  same. 
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When  the  tariff  of  1890  was  revised,  the  same  effort  was  made  by 
these  gentlemen  and  their  allied  interest,  and  the  subject  of  rattans 
and  reeds  was  thoroughly  looked  into  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  which  the  then  Hon.  McKinley  was  chairman,  but  the  result 
of  its  deliberation  was  that  no  change  was  made  and  chair  cane  or 
reeds  remained  10  per  cent  (par.  229)  and  whip  reeds  free  (par.  756). 
In  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Fifty-first 
Congress,  first  session,  pages  760-777,  you  will  find  the  entire  testi- 
mony on  this  subject  and  on  the  combmation  then  existing  in  chair 
cane  and  reeds. 

When  the  tariff  of  1894  was  revised,  the  whole  groimd  was  once 
more  gone  over  and  again  no  change  was  made.  (See  pars.  179  and 
684.) 

On  December  31, 1896,  these  same  gentlemen  made  the  ridiculous 
demand  for  a  specific  duty  of  5  cents  and  10  cents  per  pound  on  the 
several  manufactures  of  rattans  and  reeds,  which  as  snown  by  the 
testimony  then  rendered  would  make  the  duty  on  some  kinds  as  high 
as  500  per  cent,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  again  that  the 
4uty  on  these  articles  ought  not  to  be  advanced  beyond  theMcKinley 
rate  and  it  was  covered  by  paragraph  206,  chair  cane  or  reeds,  wrought 
or  manufactured  from  rattans  or  reeds,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
paragraph  700,  rattan  and  reeds  unmanufactured  or  not  further 
advanced  than  cut  into  length  suitable  for  whips,  free. 

We  have  been  told  that  either  Mr.  Lang  or  Mr.  Salomon  will  try  to 
confuse  your  committee  bv  claiming  tnat  there  is  no  difference 
between  manufactured  ana  unmanufactured  reeds;  that  therefore 
either  the  above  paragraph  206  or  paragraph  700  is  wrong,  and  that 
the  different  Congresses  meant  by  unmanufactured  reeds  the  reeds 
growing  in  this  country  in  swamps. 

Such  testimony  would  not  lead  astray  anvone  in  the  trade,  but 
as  it  may  mislead  outsiders,  we  beg  to  explain  tnat  an  unmanufactured 
reed  is  the  round  core  or  residue  of  rattan  after  the  outer  enamel  or 
chair  cane  has  been  separated  from  it  by  a  machine  in  one  operation, 
thus  leaving  the  reed  in  its  natural  rounci  state.  When,  however,  this 
round  reed  is  worked  into  other  reeds,  such  as  oval,  square,  flat,  half 
round,  etc.,  it  becomes  a  reed  manufactured,  or  a  reed  manufactured 
from  a  reed,  and  that  all  the  different  Congresses  knew  very  well  what 
they  were  about  and  that  they  meant  round  whip  reeds  to  be  free  of 
duty,  because  all  the  American  whip  manufacturers  are  absolutely 
depending  upon  them  for  their  raw  material  as  per  their  appeals  in 
the  hearings  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  first  session,  pages  762  and 
764,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  to  tne  words  ''Rattan  and  reeds 
unmanufactured''  were  always  joined  the  words  ''or  not  further 
idvanced  than  cut  into  length  suitable  for  whips,"  and  whip  manufac- 
turers do  not  use  such  reeds  as  the  rattan  combination  nas  several 
times  attempted  to  make  it  appear. 

On  the  otner  hand,  chair  cane  and  reeds  manufactured  are  needed 
by  the  manufacturers  of  chairs,  baby  carriages,  harnesses,  brooms, 
hats^  demijohns,  baskets,  etc.,  as  per  their  testimony  rendered  in  the 
heanngs  mentioned  above  on  pages  760-766,  and  any  increase  of  duty 
would  absolutely  prohibit  the  importation.  If  furtnermore  it  is  con- 
sidered that  these  different  industries  employ  thousands  of  hands, 
while  the  manufacture  of  chair  cane  and  reeds  bj  automatic  mnchin- 
eiy  needs  so  few  hands  that  the  rattan  combination,  according  to 
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their  own  testimony  in  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  page  770,  employs  for  that  pur- 
pose only  100,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  at  all  a  question  of  protection 
to  American  labor,  out  an  effort  of  a  few  rattan  manufacturers  to 
obtain  a  monopoly  of  aU  the  branches  into  which  their  products  enter, 
and  all  manufacturers  throughout  the  United  States  of  whips,  chairs, 
baby  carriages,  harnesses,  brooms,  hats,  demijohns,  baskets,  etc., 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  rattan  combination. 

The  labor  involvea  in  producing  the  chair  cane  is  at  any  rate  a 
most  trifling  one  in  any  country,  because  chair  cane  and  reed  is  simply 
the  rattan  split  by  automatic  machinery,  and  the  best  proof  for  the 
truth  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  the  rattan  combination 
also  exports  chair  cane  to  Gfermany. 

The  chair  caiie  thus  obtained  is  worked  into  webbing,  as  per  sample 
herewith,  and  it  is  to  this  webbing  that  we  wish  to  draw  your  partic- 
ular attention.  It  is  woven  entirely  by  machinery  and  the  cost  of 
weaving  it  is  therefore  also  trifling.  However,  this  chair-cane  web- 
bing is  not  specially  provided  for  m  our  ppesent  tariff  and  as  in  con- 
sequence 20  per  cent  would  very  Ukely  be  levied  on  it  as  an  imenumer- 
ated  manufactured  article.  Not  any  of  it  has  ever  been  imported  and 
you  will  see  from  inclosed  price  lists  of  the  associated  manufacturers 
that  there  is  now  also  a  combination  existing  for  this  article.  [Price 
lists  on  file  with  committee.] 

This  is  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  which  we  shall  always  be  pleased 
to  verify  on  oath  and  on  the  stand,  and  we  trust  that  you  will  reduce 
the  duty  on  chair  cane  or  reeds  manufactured  to  5  per  cent,  leave 
rattan  and  reeds  unmanufactured  or  not  further  advanced  than  cut 
into  lengths  suitable  for  wliips  free,  and  provide  for  chair  cane  or  reed 
webbine  at  10  per  cent. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

The  Otto  Qerdau  Co., 
Otto  Gerdau,  President 

THE  BATTAN  AISTD  CAHE  COMPANT,  OF  SEW  TORK  CITT,  PBO- 
TESTS  AGAINST  THE  SUGGESTED  INCEEASE  IH  DUTIES  OH 
GHAIB  CANE  AND  BEEDS. 

New  York,  December  S,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Sm:  Replying  to  the  petition  of  the  American  Rattan  and  Reed 
Manufacturing  Company,  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  reeds, 
etc.,  we  beg  to  say  tnat  the  tariff  changes  recommended  by  said  com- 
pany if  incorporated  in  the  proposed  new  tariff  would  make  the 
importation  or  chair  cane  and  reeds  absolutely  prohibitive  and  would 
necessarily  stop  all  importations,  thereby  g;iving  to  the  above-named 
company  with  about  nve  other  manufacturing  concerns  a  monopoly, 
also  depriving  the  Government  of  revenue,  also  at  the  expense  of 
hundreas  of  American  manufacturers  who  employ  thousands  of 
hands  in  the  manufacture  of  whips,  chairs,  baskets,  carriages,  baby 
carriages,  hats,  harness,  corsets,  and  demijolms,  etc. 

The  raw  products  used  by  these  manufacturers  are  the  so-called 
rattans  and  reeds  now  before  your  committee. 
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This  industiy  needs  no  protection  because  the  manufacturers  are 
all  doing  a  fine  and  growing  business  and  considered  amon^  th«  trade 
as  being  very  prosperous;  they  offer  us  sharp  competition  m  all  lines. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  American  Rattan  and  Reed  Manu- 
facturing Company,  in  addition  to  their  domestic  business,  have  main- 
tained for  the  past  ten  years  a  selling  agency  at  Hamburg,  Germany, 
exporting  and  selling  their  products  (including  chair  cane),  com- 
peting with  the  so-i-aUed  cheap  German  labor,  plus  the  ocean  freight 
and  auty  assessed  by  the  German  customs. 

The  American  manufacturers  as  a  whole  are  certainly  satisfied  with 
the  present  tariff,  otherwise  your  committee  would  have  heard  more 
than  one  complaint. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  the  manipulation  of  the  rattan  and  reed 
is  done  by  machines  working  automatically  and  does  not  require 
skiUed  labor;  in  fact  the  cheapest-  kind  of  foreign  labor  is  employed 
by  the  said  company.  The  labor  employed  in  all  branches  of  the  rattan 
industry  is  a  very  small  matter;  tnis,  combined  with  the  perfected 
American  machinery,  puts  them  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the 
world  under  existing  conditions. 

The  contention  made  by  the  American  Rattan  and  Reed  Manu- 
facturing Company  that  paragraph  700  of  the  present  tariff  act,  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  ''rattan  and  reeds,'*  etc.,  is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  paragraph  206,  is  absolutely  untrue,  because  paragraph  206  par- 
ticularly provides  for  "chair  cane  or  reeds,  wrougnt  or  manufactured 
from  rattans  or  reeds,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,''  while  paragraph  700 
provides  "rattans  ana  reeds  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  in 
the  rough,  or  not  further  advanced  than  cut  into  suitable  lengths  for 
sticks  for  umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades,  whips,  fishing  rods,  or  walk- 
ing canes,  "free."  It  is  well  understood  by  the  manufacturers  of 
whips  who  appeared  before  your  committee  in  the  1897  tariff  hearing 
that  whip  reeas  would  be  admitted  free  of  duty;  notwithstanding  this 
the  said  company  had  the  customs  authorities  assess  whip  reeds  at 
10  per  cent  ciuty,  which  question  was  brought  up  before  the  United 
States  court,  where  it  was  decided  paragraph  700  fully  covered  whip 
reeds.  These  decisions  were  acquiesced  in  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment.    (See  Synopsis,  4949,  11586,  19195.) 

The  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  produce  reeds  is  extremely  small. 
It  is  a  simple  process  of  feeding  the  rattan  into  machines  which  auto- 
matically spUt  the  same,  taking  off  the  outside  bark,  which  is  called 
the  chair  cane;  the  remainder  is  the  round  pith  or  reed,  used  as  the 
raw  product  by  various  manufacturers,  as  we  said  before.  We  sub- 
mit sample  No.  1,  showing  a  piece  of  rattan  having  been  put  partly 
through  a  machine,  no  other  labor  being  necessary.  The  statement 
made  by  the  American  Rattan  and  Reed  Manufacturing  Company 
that  round  reeds  require  as  much  labor  as  chair  cane  is  not  true,  be- 
cause nothing  whatever  is  done  to  the  round  reed  after  the  chair  cane 
has  been  taken  from  the  rattan,  but  the  chair  cane  has  to  be  shaved 
by  another  machine  and  bleached  as  per  sample  No.  2,  submitted 
herewith. 

While  we  import  chair  cane  and  reeds  we  manufacture  reed  and 
chair  cane  or  cane  webbing  in  this  country.  Being  nonenumerated 
articles,  they  would  be  assessed  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  -We, 
however,  make  no  plea  on  these  articles  one  way  or  another,  because 
nothing  is,  imported,  but  if  j^our  committee  wishes  to  reduce  the 
duty  to  10  or  i5  per  cent  we  think  we  should  be  suflBiciently  protected. 
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The  following  comparison  will  clearly  show  the  absurdity  of  the 
contention  made  by  the  American  Rattan  and  Reed  Manufacturing 
Company: 

Bound  reeds  up  to  one-tenth  inch  diameter,  now  paying  10  per  cent,  at  15  cents 
per  pound  would  equal  43  to  60  per  cent. 

Round  reeds,  from  one-tenth  to  one-fourth  inch  diameter,  now  paying  10  per  cent,  at 
5  cents  per  pound  would  equal  25  to  59  per  cent. 

Whip  reeds  over  one-fourth  inch  diameter,  now  free,  at  3}  cents  per  pound  would 
equal  33  to  44  per  cent. 

Flat  reeds,  now  paying  10  per  cent,  at  10  cents  per  pound  would  equal  71  per  cent. 

Oval,  prime  quality,  now  paying  10  per  cent,  at  10  cents  per  pound  would  equal 
95  per  cent. 

Ovals,  second  quality,  now  paying  10  per  cent,  at  10  cents  per  pound  would  equal 
133  per  cent. 

Chair  cane  up  to  three-sixteenths  inch  wide,  now  paying  10  per  cent,  at  20  cents 
per  pound  would  equal  66  to  300  per  cent. 

Chair  cane  wider  than  three-sixteenths  inch,  now  paying  10  per  cent,  at  10  cents 
per  pound  would  equal  731  per  cent. 

Reed  webbing,  not  enumerated,  paying  20  per  cent,  at  20  cents,  66  per  cent. 

Chair-cane  webbing,  not  enumerated,  paying  20  per  cent,  at  50  cents,  66  per  cent. 

Your  committee  will  see  from  the  above  figures  that  if  you  concur 
in  the  demands  of  the  American  Rattan  and  Reed  Manufacturing 
Company  the  duty  would  be  prohibitive.  The  change  asked  for 
woum  be  protection  with  a  vengeance,  particularly  if  you  consider 
the  goods  m  Question  to  be  practically  a  raw  product.  In  conclusiony 
we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  claim  made  by  domestic  manu- 
facturers at  former  tariff  hearings  that  the  importation  of  chair  cane 
and  reeds  from  China  with  cheap  Chinese  labor  was  a  ^eat  drawback 
to  the  American  industry.  We  beg  to  say^  that  this  statement  is 
not  founded  on  facts:  on  the  contrary,  chair  cane  is  not  imported 
from  China  at  all,  ana  the  only. reeds  imported  from  China  are  small 
lots  of  a  very  inferior  grade,  made  bv  hand,  and  used  principally  in 
this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms.  We  do  not  import  or 
handle  the  China  product  whatsoever. 

We  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  whip  reeds,  as  heretofore,  be 
particularly  and  specially  provided  for  under  the  new  tariff  act  free 
of  duty,  and  that  all  other  reeds  or  chair  cane  manufactured  from 
rattan  or  reeds  be  reduced  to  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  provided  for 
in  paragraph  206  in  the  present  act 

Respectrully  submitted. 

Rattan  and  Canb  Compant, 
FoFPES  &  Wanbeoke,  Proprieian. 


TEE  WHIP  MANUFACTTJBERS  OF  THE  TTHITED  STATES  OPPOSE 
THE  mPOSITIOH  OF  DTITT  ON  WHIP  BEEDS. 

Westfikld,  Mass.,  December  7, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  O. 

Deab  Sir  :  We,  the  whip  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  desire 

to  enter  our  strongest  protest  against  the  proposition  presented  to  your 

honorable  committee  by  certain  reed  manufacturers  of  the  United 

States  to  have  a  duty  placed  on  whip  reeds  and  rattan,  making  it 
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appear  to  you  that  we  use  in  the  manufacture  of  our  goods  swamp 
reeds,  which  is  positively  not  true,  and  it  would  not  be  possible  to  use 
them  in  our  business.  Rattan  and  reed  are  the  principal  products 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  whips;  in  fact,  are  the  base  which  have  to 
be  used  on  all  of  the  whips,  and  with  a  duty  placed  upon  them  it 
would  cause  us  a  great  hardship  and  a  loss  in  the  manufacture  of  our 
goods,  and  would  place  us  where  we  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  markets,  which  have  all  of  the  latest  improved 
whip  machinery  with  which  to  manufacture  our  goods.  With  the 
handicap  that  we  have  had  in  our  business  in  the  last  few  years  on  ac- 
count of  bicycles,  electric  cars,  and  automobiles  under  which  we  have 
struggled  it  would  simply  be  disaster  to  go  at  this  day  and  place  a 
taritf  on  our  principal  raw  material. 

^  We  therefore  urgently  request  of  you  to  leave  whip  reeds  in  the  free 
list,  provided  for  as  heretofore  (rattan  and  reeds  unmanufactured  or 
not  further  advanced  than  cut  into  lengths  suitable  for  whips) ,  and 
are, 

Yours,  very  respectfully. 

New  England  Whip  Company,  D.  F.  Doherty,  Treas- 
urer; United  States  Whip  Company,  Geo.  E.  Whipple, 
President;  Independent  Whip  Company,  H.  E. 
Cowles,  Vice-President;  H.  M.  Van  Deusen  Whip 
Company;  Horse  Whip  Company,  Chas.  J.  Bradley, 
Treasurer;  F.  P.  Couse  &  Son;  L.  H.  Beals  &  Son, 
L.  H.  Beals,  President :  C.  A.  Hastings,  Tyler,  Super- 
intendent; Steimer  &  Moore  Whip  Company,  L.  W. 
Steimer,  President;  A.  J.  Cook  Whip  Company,  A.  J. 
Cook,  Proprietor;  Standard  Whip  Company,  J.  C. 
McCarthy,  President. 


EDWABB  BENHIICHE  ft  BRO.,  NEW  TOBK  CITT,  UBOE  TEAT 
THERE  BE  NO  INCBEASE  IN  BTTTY  ON  BATTAN  AND  BEEDS. 

New  York,  December  18^  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  As  we  understand,  the  American  Eattan  and  Reed  Manufac- 
turing Company,  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  Heywood  Brothers  &  Wake- 
field Company,  of  Gardner,  Mass.,  are  applying  to  your  honorable 
body  for  a  considerable  increase  ox  the  duty  on  reeds  cut  from  rat- 
tan, covered  by  paragraphs  206  and  700  of  the  present  tariff. 

Being  largely  interested  in  the  importation  of  this  article,  we  beg 
to  protest  against  any  such  increase  of  duty,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

.  The  article  in  question  in  its  crude  state  is  rattan,  which  comes  from 
Singapore,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  etc.  From  this  rattan,  by  a  sim- 
ple process  and  at  one  cut,  the  bark  is  split  off,  which  bark  makes  the 
chair  cane,  nearly  all  of  which  is  manufactured  in  this  country,  but 
what  little  comes  from  Germany  pays  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem. This  rate  of  duty,  in  ouropinion,  is  correct  and  should  not  be 
altered. 
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The  material  left  after  the  bark  has  been  stripped  off  is,  in  the  trade, 
called  "  reed,"  which  now  pays  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  for 
sizes  up  to  and  including  6^  millimeters  (see  par.  206),  and  is  free 
of  duty  for  sizes  from  7  millimeters  up,  as  bein^  suitable  for  whips 
(see  par.  700).  Any  reed  recut  into  flat,  oval,  sput  reed,  and  the  like 
pays  10  per  cent. 

We  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  duty  is  correct 
and  that  no  change  should  be  made. 

The  increase  in  duty  asked  for  by  the  above  two  firms,  viz,  5  to  10 
cents  per  pound  weight,  is  simply  ridiculous,  as  it  would  mean  on 
some  of  the  articles  mvolved  a  duty  of  100  per  cent  and  more;  but 
any  increase,  however  small,  would  be  entirely  out  of  place,  as  its 
effect  would  only  be  to  enrich  these  two  firms,  with  a  few  workmen 
employed  for  the  specific  work  of  cutting  rattan,  at  the  expense  of  the 
many  manufacturers  of  whips,  reed  chairs,  baby  carriages,  reed  fur- 
niture, etc.,  their  millions  of  capital,  and  their  thousands  of  workmen 
depending  for  their  living  upon  the  importation  of  this  crude  or 
semicrude  material  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  duty. 

In  cutting  rattan  the  yield  of  chair  cane  is  about  two-thirds  of  the 
value  of  the  manufactured  articles,  consequently  no  factory  can  afford 
to  cut  more  rattan  than  it  can  sell  chair  cane.  At  present  the  Amer- 
ican factories  are  cutting  all  the  diair  cane  needed  in  this  country, 
the  importation  of  German  chair  cane,  owing  to  its  poor  equality,  being 
exceedingly  light  This  practically  gives  to  the  American  &ctories 
a  monopoly  oi  the  trade  m  chair  cane,  or,  in  other  words,  of  already 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  manufactured  rattan  product. 

A  claim  for  protection  of  their  industry  on  part  of  the  two  above 
applicants  is  entirely  out  of  place,  since  withm  the  last  ten  years, 
and  probably  a  good  deal  longer,  they  have  met  with  a  wonderful 
financial  success.  Within  the  last  four  or  five  years  they  had,  as  we 
are  informed,  an  understanding  to  hold  up  the  price  of  chair  cane  at 
a  figure  which  must  have  left  them  a  profit  not  lar  from  100  per  cent 
All  this  without  dan^r  from  foreign  competition,  since  chair  cane 
made  abroad  is  an  article  of  inferior  quality,  which  can  be  used  to  a 
very  small  extent  only  for  American  purposes,  the  demand  for  same 
in  fact  being  so  light  that  we  do  not  think  it  worth  our  while  to 
handle  it. 

The  effect  of  a  high  duty,  such  as  asked  for,  would  simply  be  this : 
The  American  Kattan  and  Reed  Manufacturing  Company  would  go 
on  cutting  as  much  reed  as  their  sale  of  chair  cane  would  permit,  and 
would  thus  be  able  to  supply  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  reed 
goods  manufacturers  with  reed,  say  10  to  15  per  cent,  while  the  Hey- 
wood  Brothers  &  Wakefield  Company  would  cut  just  enough  reed 
for  their  own  manufacturing,  and  tnus  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  present 
manufacturers  of  reed  goods,  with  all  their  invested  large  capital  and 
their  thousands  of  workmen,  would  be  driven  out  of  the  business. 

Thus  a  higher  rate  of  duty  would  benefit  only  these  two  parties  to 
the  detriment  of  the  trade  in  general,  while  new  factories  for  the 
cutting  of  rattan  can  not  be  started,  because  already  as  much  chair 
cane  is  being  cut  in  this  country  as  can  be  used.  Consequentiy  there 
will  not  be  suflScient  reed  to  supply  the  other  manufacturers  of  reed 
goods,  unless  same  is  imported  and  allowed  to  come  in  at  the  present 
reasonable  rate  of  duty. 
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The  Heywood  Brothers  &  Wakefield  Companv  are  not  only  cut- 
ters of  rattan,  which  means  manufacturers  of  chair  cane  and  reed, 
but  thev  are  principally  manufacturers  of  reed  goods  such  as  reed 
chairs,  baby  carriages,  and  reed  furniture.  Thus  of  course  it  would 
be  a  great  gain  for  them,  by  means  of  an  excessive  duty,  to  drive  all 
other  manufacturers  of  reed  goods  out  of  the  market.  We  inclose  a 
list  of  some  of  the  other  manufacturers  of  reed  goods  in  different 
parts  of  the  country;  and  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  of 
them,  you  will  no  doubt  find  that  they  find  our  views  correct  and 
that  they  will  urge  you  to  accept  them  and  to  decline  to  increase  the 
present  rate  of  duty  even  to  the  smallest  extent  As  stated  above,  they 
are  with  their  business,  their  capital,  and  their  thousands  of  workmen 
dependent  upon  a  supply  of  reed,  which  can  be  brought  into  this 
country  at  a  rate  of  duty  not  exceeding  the  present  rate. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

Edward  Bennechb  &  Bbo.|  Importers. 


ExHierr  A. 

Manufacturers  of  reed  chairs,  1>aby  carriages,  and  reed  furniture. 

American  Baby  Carriage  Company,  MlnneapoUB»  Minn. 

Bay  State  Chair  Company,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Bishop  ft  Dickinson,  BaldwlnsvUle,  Mass. 

Canada  Furniture  Mannfacturers  (Limited),  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

C&pltal  Rattan  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Carriage  and  Toy  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

P.  Derby  &  Co.,  Gardner,  Mass. 

J.  A.  Dickerman,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Durfee  Embalming  Fluid  Company,  Grand  Aapidfl^  Mich. 

John  A.  Dunn  Company,  Gardner,  Mass. 

A.  Egg^r8  &  Sons,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
Garton  Toy  Company,  Sheboygan,  Mich. 
Garrett  Go  Cart  Company,  Chicago,  IlL 
Gendron  Wheel  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Germanla  Basket  Company,  New  York. 

Gendron  Manufacturing  Company,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

C.  H.  Hartshorn,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Hechinger  Brothers  ft  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Imperial  Hattan  Company  (Limited),  WalkervlUe,  Ontario,  Canada. 

W.  L.  Jackson,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Jacob  Kaiser  Manufacturing  Company,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Kelly  Brothers,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Klnley  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

^Ilchlgan  Buggy  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Murphy  Chair  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

National  (Carriage  and  Reed  Company,  C^inclnnatl,  Ohio. 

New  England  Reed  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Newbnrgh  Reed  Company,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Omaha  Reed  and  Rattan  Manufacturing  Company,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

B.  F.  Pahl  ft  Co.,  MUwaukee,  Wis. 
F.  Parthler,  Chicago,  111. 

Pioneer  Manufacturing  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

PhUadelphia  Baby  Carriage  Factory,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rattan  Manufacturing  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

L.  B.  Ramsdell  Company,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Rich  Brothers,  Baltimore,  Md. 

St  Louis  Rattan  Company,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

South  Bend  Toy  Manufacturing  Company,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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H.  N.  Thayer  &  Son,  Erie,  Pa. 

Gero.  W.  Travers,  East  Templeton,  Maisa. 

Peter  A.  Wagner.  Pliiladeli)liia,  Pa. 

F.  A.  Whitney  Carriage  Company,  Leominster,  Masa 

W.  F«  Whitney  &  Co.,  South  Ashbamham,  Mass. 

Manufacturert  of  whips. 

American  Whip  Company,  Westfleld,  Mass. 

E.  L.  BealB  &  Son,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Carglll,  Cleveland  &  Co.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Davis  Whip  Company,  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio. 

Horse  Wtilp  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Tipp  Whip  Company,  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio. 

United  States  Whip  Company,  Westfield.  Mass. 

H.  M.  Van  Deusen  Whip  Company,  Westfield,  Man. 

Independent  Whip  Company,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Wells  Whip  Company,  Wellsville,  Pa. 


THE  EISCHES  CHAIA  COMPAITT,  TELL  CITT,  IND.,  THIHES  GHAIB 
CAHE  SHOULD  BE  PUT  ON  FBEE  LIST. 

Tell  City,  Isd.^  January  4^  1909, 
Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  RepresentativeSj  Washington^  D.  0. 
Gentlemen  :  Although  I  have  not  been  requested  to  give  my  ideas 
about  matters  concerning  our  industry,  still  I  feel  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  right  and  justice  that  your  honorable  body  in  framing  the  new 
tariff  law  ^ould  take  into  consideration  the  reauests  made  oy  manu- 
facturers. I  am  engaged  in  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  double  cane 
chairs,  and  the  chair  cane  that  we  use  is  most  of  it  imported;  in  fact, 
the  raw  material  is  all  raised  abroad. 

If  I  have  the  ri^ht  idea  of  tariff,  it  was  originally  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  infant  industries  and  there  was  to  be  some  limit  to  this  pro- 
tection. 

I  am  a  Republican,  but  I  believe  that  manufacturers  are  not  to  be 
hampered  by  a  duty  placed  on  any  material  necessary  in  manufactur- 
ing their  goods.  1  am  not  asking  anv  tariff  on  the  finished  chairs. 
As  far  as  my  firm  is  concerned  we  would  be  willing  to  have  the  manu- 
factured chairs  placed  on  the  free  list. 

A  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  tax  on  chair  cane  is  an  unnecessary  bur- 
den and  a  tax  to  our  institution,  and  this  tax  ought  to  be  repealed  and 
the  chair  cane  placed  on  the  free  list. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  your  earnest  consideration,  I 
remain. 

Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Fischer  Chaib  Company, 
Manufacturers  of  Cane  and  Splint  Bottom  Ohain^ 
By  Adolph  Zuellt,  President. 
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THE  CHAIE  MAKEES'  TTNION,  TEIX  CITY,  IND.,  TJEGES  REMOVAL 
OF  ALL  DTITT  FBOM  CHAIB  CAHE. 

Tell  City,  Ind.,  January  )6, 1908. 
Wats  and  Means  Comkitteb, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  From  the  daily  press  we  have  seen  that  you  have  had 
hearings  on  the  question  of  tariff  taxation,  and  we  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  tariff  on  chair  cane  and  reeds.  None  of  this  is  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  but  is  all  imported.  Some  of  it  is  imported 
in  the  raw  material  and  then  manufactured.  There  is  no  tariff  on  the 
raw  material,  and  it  is  therefore  imported,  but  only  to  a  very  small 
extent. 

The  provision  for  the  unmanufactured  rattan  and  reeds  is  in  para- 
graph 700  of  the  present  tariff  law.  That  for  the  manufactured  chair 
cane  and  reeds  is  paragraph  206;  an  ad  valorem  of  10  per  cent  is 
charged  on  this. 

We  are  the  largest  double  cane  manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
and  we  believe  in  the  world^  and  we  feel  that  tiiis  10  per  cent  ad 
valorum  duty  on  chair  cane  is  an  unnecessary  and  unjust  burden  to 
our  industry.  We  do  not  ask  any  protection  whatever  for  our  prod- 
ucts; all  we  ask  is  that  no  extra  burden  be  imposed  upon  the  material 
that  is  used  by  us  in  the  manufacture  of  our  chairs,  and  we  kindly 
ask  you  to  add  item  No.  206  to  the  free  list,  or  make  a  very  material 
deduction  in  the  same.  Our  honest  opinion  is  that  it  ought  to  be  on 
the  free  list. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  desired,  we  will  be  glad  to 
give  it. 

Kespectfully,  yours,  Chair  Makers'  Union, 

By  Jaoob  Zoercher,  Secretary. 


REED  LATHING. 

S.  H.  SAWYER,  OF  MAIDEN,  MASS.,  ASKS  FOB  FEOTECHOir  FOB 
LATHINO  MADE  OF  BEEDS  AND  WIBE. 

Thubsdat,  November  19^  1908. 

Mr.  Sawter.  I  am  here  representing' the  Ooodall  Matting  Com- 
pany, of  Kennebunk,  Me.,  who  weave  matting  for  floors.  The  Agi-i- 
cultural  Department  within  the  last  year  or  more  has  been  trying  to 
get  us  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  a  reed  lathing,  the  reed  mat 
grows  in  the  swamps  in  different  places,  about  as  large  as  your  fin- 
ger. To  weave  this  into  matting  that  can  be  nailed  on  the  wall  in 
place  of  wooden  laths  is  the  object.  This  is  done  in  Germany  and 
Sweden  to  a  CTeat  extent.  I  have  a  sample  here.  It  is^  at  the 
instigation  of  3ie  Agricultural  Department  that  we  are  trying  this 
experiment  I  will  now  exhibit  to  you  a  sample  of  the  proposed 
latning. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  take  the  place  of  wire  lathf 

Mr.  Sawyer.  The  ordinary  wooden  lath  or  wire  lath,  either  one; 
yes,  sir. 

This  will  cost  less  and  will  use  up  some  of  the  waste  land  products, 
as  may  be  determined  from  this  pnotograph  showing  how  it  grows, 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  been  tested? 
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Mr.  Sawter.  Yes,  sir;  and  has  been  used  for  hundreds  of  years  in 
England,  Sweden,  and  Germany  to  a  large  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us,  if  you  have  gone  so  long  without  protec- 
tion, why  you  need  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Sawter.  It  has  never  been  made  in  this  country.  Hie  lathings 
they  make  in  Sweden  and  in  Germany  would  never  be  used  in  this 
country.  We  have  taken  pains  to  have  some  imported  through  our 
ministers  or  consuls  in  Germany  and  Sweden,  and  it  is  so  open  our 
masons  would  not  use  it.  We  have  been  working  on  the  miatt^  about 
a  year,  and  we  have  invented  a  machine  that  will  make  it  as  you  see 
it  before  you  now. 
*Mr.  Dalzell.  That  will  keep  better  than  wooden  laths! 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir;  taking  the  place  of  wooden  laths  on  the  wall 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  cheaper? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  does  this  cane  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  This  came  from  on  the  Patuxent  River,  Maryland. 

The  Chairman.  Could  this  be  imported? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  of  this  imported  now? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  never  has  been? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir ;  there  never  has  been. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  making  this? 

Mr.  Sawyer*  We  have  not  made  any  yet,  except  sample  lots  of  i 
few  yards. 

The  Chairman.  It  never  has  been  made  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  say  they  made  it  so  long? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  In  Germany  and  Sweden. 

The  Chairman.  And  thev  did  not  even  bring  it  into  this  country 
when  there  was  none  made  here? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir.  We  would  not  use  the  reed  matting  they 
make. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  say  you  would  not  use  theirs? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Then  why  do  you  need  any  protection  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Because  as-  soon  as  we  conmience  to  make  this,  tnd 
they  see  how  good  it  is,  they  will  copy  our  machines  and  make  it  over 
there  and  bring  it  in. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  cost  a  square  yard? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  About  6i  cents  a  square  yard. 

Mr.  Clark.  Keferring  to  the  material  out  of  which  that  is  mide, 
where  can  it  be  CTOwn  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  It  is  grown  in  almost  all  the  fresh-water  rivers  and 
swamps.  Great  areas  of  it  you  can  see  on  almost  all  the  rivers  as  far 
north  as  Winnipeg. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  far  south? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  As  far  south  as  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  not  grow  in  the  Central  West? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir.  One  of  the  largest  fields  we  now  know  of 
is  at  Sandusky,  Ohio.  The  Agricultural  iDepartment  is  now  explor- 
ing to  locate  the  large  areas  of  this  reed. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  to  raise  it? 
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^  Mr.  Sawysb.  No,  gir;  it  grows  naturally.  It  grows  on  swamp  and 
river  banks. 

Mr.  Kandisll.  Is  it  what  you  call  canebrakes? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No.  sir.    The  name  of  it  is  Pkragmites  comm/uTiig, 

Mr.  Dalzell.  When  cut  down  does  it  reproduce  itself? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir.  When  it  is  cut  aown  it  comes  up  the  next 
year  just  the  same ;  bum  it  over  and  it  comes  up  next  year  m>m  roots. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  have  invested  in  a  plant? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  One  loom  would  probably  cost  $200,  and  we  want  to 
run  100  looms.  There  was  something  like  $19,000,000  paid  out  for 
laths  in  1906. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  could  a  loom  costing  $200  make  in  a 
day? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  We  could  make  100  yards  in  a  day  on  a  loom. 

The  Chairman.  How  manj  people  are  required  to  run  the  loom? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Two — ^two  girls. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  loom  have  to  be  run  by  men  or  women  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  There  have  to  be  some  men  around  the  mills,  but 
girls  could  feed  it  into  the  loom. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  pretty  bulky  article  for  freight 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  very  light — ^bulky,  but  light.  This  mat- 
ting can  be  put  on  with  45  per  cent  less  nails,  and  can  be  plastered,  by 
the  experiments  carried  on  under  the  Agricultural  Department,  with 
11  per  cent  less  plaster,  and  obtain  the  same  result  as  you  would  from 
ordinary  laths.  Some  masons  say  25  per  cent  less  plaster  than  on 
laths. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  anybody  ever  tried  it  long  enough  to  know 
whether  plaster  would  stick  on  any  length  of  time? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  A  building  in  London  that  had  been  plastered  nearly 
two  hundred  years  ago  was  being  repaired — that  is,  the  plastering 
was  taken  off — ^and  the  reed  lathing  was  so  good  under  it  that  they 
immediately  replastered  over  it. 

Mr.  Clark,  if  that  is  true  and  they  can  plaster  in  London  with 
this  European  matting 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Not  matting.  They  use  reeds  that  thOT  have  been 
putting  on  without  weaving  as  lon^  ago  as  that.  The  first  machine 
to  ma&  this  matting  was  patented  m  Germany  in  1883. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  these  Germans  and  Englishmen  and  the  rest  of 
them  use  this  stuff  as  it  is  made  over  there,  what  is  the  reason  our 
plasterers  will  not  use  it,  too? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  It  is  not  good  enough  for  us.  It  is  too  poor — open 
and  slimsy. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Will  it  make  a  solid  wall  on  studding  16  inches 
apart? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir.  Those  wires  are  8  inches  apart,  and  every 
16  inches  you  will  nail  right  through  the  wires. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  same  as  jrou  would  lath? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  makes  a  good  lathing.  The  strength 
has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  it  is  |>lenty  strong  enough. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  compare  with  lath  in  cost? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  In  cost? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Laths  will  cost  8  cents,  where  this  costs  6^  cents  to 
makeu  We  shall  probably  sell  this  for  8  cents,  against  laths  at  10 
centflL 
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Mr.  Clabk.  If  you  had  a  tariff  on,  you  would  put  it  at  10  oentsf 
*  Mr.  Sawyxr.  No,  sir.  We  want  to  use  that  product  which  is  now 
thrown  away  and  of  no  use.  It  belongs  to  the  farmers,  and  it  costs 
them  nothing  except  the  gathering  of  it.  If  we  can  use  it,  they  can 
sell  it  to  us.  If  we  can  not  use  it,  I  do  not  know  what  they  will  do 
with  it  They  never  have  done  anything  with  it.  I  do  not  Imow  that 
they  ever  can  do  anything  with  it. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  it  called  in  the  commercial  world! 

Mr.  Sawyeb.  That  is  called  Phraomites  communia  reed. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  do  you  call  this  product? 

Mr.  Sawteb.  We  sliall  call  that  reed  lathing. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  what  duty  do  you  want  on  it? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  We  want  8  cents  a  square  yard.  In  other  words,  it  is 
a  new  product  and  a  new  industry,  and  we  want  it  listed;  we  want  a 
specific  duty  put  on  it,  not  an  ad  valorem,  but  so  much  a  square  yard, 
because  everybody  knows  what  a  square  yard  is.  We  want  a  duty  of 
8  cents  a  square  yard.  That  is  no  more  than  the  duty  assessed  on 
Chinese  matting,  that  costs  5  or  6  cents  to  make,  or  even  8  cents. 
That  matting,  coming  to  this  country  from  Japan  or  from  China, 
pa^s  8  cents  a  yard  duty  if  it  costs  less  than  10  cents  a  square  yard. 
This  costs  less  than  10  cents  a  yard.  We  ask  that  this  be  put  on  the 
same  basis,  of  8  cents  a  square  yard. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  this  made  at  Kennebunk,  Me.  ? 

Mr.  Sawyeb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  that  where  you  propose  to  have  your  factorv? 

Mr.  Sawteb.  It  is  where  we  propose  to  have  one  of  them,  but  in 
order  to  make  it  cheap  enough  and  enable  us  to  sell  it  we  shall  have 
to  put  our  factories  where  the  reeds  grow.  In  other  words,  there  is 
a  large  area  near  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  we  shall  have  to  put  a  mill 
there. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Does  not  this  grow  along  the  Kennebec  River? 

Mr.  Sawyeb.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  The  nearest  we  know  of  is  near 
Washington.  I  was  down  yesterday  and  contracted  for  the  first  car- 
load of  the  reeds  that  ever  was  cut,  and  I  contracted  for  a  thou- 
sand bundles  for  $100.  I  could  not  quite  make  the  man  see  that  hf" 
could  do  it  for  that,  so  I  said,  ^^  Get  out  a  thousand  bundles,"  and  I 
left  the  $100  there  with  Miother  partv.  I  said  to  him,  **  If  it  cost? 
you  more  than  that  to  get  it  out,  i  will  pay  the  difference." 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 


WILLOWS. 

[Paragraph  206.1 

LXVEBFOOL,  N.  T.,  PAODTJCEAS  OF  WILLOWS  TTBOE  AN  IHCBEASE 
OF  DUTY  ON  WILLOWS  KSJ)  OSIEBS. 

LivEBFOOL,  N.  Y^  November  16, 1908. 
Hon.  Sbreko  E.  Patnk,  M.  C, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Oomrniittee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  0. 
Dkar  Sib  :  In  this  inclosure  we  present  our  plea  for  better  condi- 
tions in  reefard  to  the  tariff  on  willow  baskets  than  we  are  now  en- 
joying.   (?) 
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WUl  you  permit  us  to  remind  jo\x,  Mr.  Payne,  that  as  a  neighbor 
of  ours  you  are  largely  interested  in  the  willow  industry  directly  and 
the  basket  business  indirectly.  More  baskets  are  made  in  Ldverpool 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  Probably  one-third  of  our  sup- 
ply of  willows  comes  from  Wayne  County.  You  may  recognize  as 
among  your  constituents  the  names  of  William  Facer,  Henry  Kaiser, 
C.  6.  Blaine,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Parshall,  Mrs.  Williams,  Dewitt  C.  ^PanAiall. 
Henry  Folkey,  John  A.  Holmes,  August  Hill,  and  E.  L.  Gilbert,  oi 
Lyons;  B.  B.  Barnes,  Nicolas  Desfuito.  and  H.  E.  Exner,  of  Clyde; 
iL  E.  Farmer,  Peter  Van  Ditto,  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Shelter,  of  rort 
Byron.    There  are,  of  course*  others. 

All  of  these  parties  are  willow  growers,  and  without  question  would 
appreciate  what  you  would  do  for  them  in  the  way  of  helping  to  pro- 
tect one  of  the  products  of  your  district  Willows  will  adapt  them- 
selyes  to  low  and  otherwise  unproductiye  land.  There  is  a  lot  of  low 
land  in  old  Wayne  that  can  crow  willows  if  it  pays.  If  this  is  not  a 
struggling  industry,  what  isf 

Wem&e  a  personal  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Pajrne,  to  help  us  out  in 
this  matter  and  at  the  same  time  do  a  good  service  to  your  own  home 
district.  Mr.  Driscoll  can  not  be  there  personally,  but  he  is  strongly 
witk  us  in  this  matter. 

With  great  respect,  we  are,  yours,  very  truly, 

A.  H.  Crawfobd, 
Fbed.  Wyker, 

E.  V.  AlKBN, 

Thos.  Metoalfb, 
Oommittee  of  the  Business  Men^s  Association. 


SUFFIEHENTAI  STATEMENT  BELATIVE  TO  WHIOW  nmiTSTBY 
SUBMITTED  BY  COMMITTEE  OF  BTTSIZTESS  MEN'S  ASSOCIATION, 
IIYEBFOOL,  N.  T. 

LivERFooL,  N.  Y.,  December  J^  1908. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Oommittee. 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  0. 

Honorable  Gentlemen  :  Not  being  able  to  send  a  personal  repre- 
sentative to  present  our  case  before  you  when  willows  and  wiUow 
baskets  are  reached  by  you  in  the  schedule  on  Noyember  20,  we  desire, 
respectfully,  to  submit  the  following: 

This  industry  was  started  in  this  country  about  fifty  years  ago, 
but  has  neyer  been  adec[uately  protected.  Proof  that  it  is  a  strugglinjg 
industry  is  that  at  tiiis  date  only  about  1  square  mile,  altogether,  is 
now  producing  willows  in  this  entire  country,  although  no  soil  or 
climate  in  the  world  is  better  adapted  than  our  own  for  its  culture. 
No  better  workmen  can  be  found  in  any  country  than  ours.  ^  We  make 
the  best  goods  in  the  world,  except  in  me  fancy  lines,  and  with  proper 
protection  we  could  successfully  compete  in  those. 

In  spite  of  these  fayorable  circumstances,  there  were  imported  into 
this  country  for  the  year  1907  about  $185,000  worth  of  willow  baskets 
and  about  $35,000  worth  of  willows.  Please  yerify  these  figures  by 
the  Bureau  ox  Forestry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
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D.  C.  At  the  fictitious  yaluation  (see  explanation  further  on)  of 
about  one-third  their  real  value  this  would  make  the  real  value  of 
these  imports  about  $660,000. 

About  2,000  tons  of  domestic  willows  are  annually  worked  up  in 
this  countiy.  When  manufactured  into  baskets  this  would  represent 
about  $160,000  worth  at  jobbers'  prices.  We  have  then  $660,000  worth 
imported,  as  against  $160,000  worth  of  the  domestic  proauction^  or 
about  as  four  to  one^  In  other  words,  we  are  having  about  one-fifth 
of  our  hcmie  market. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  is  not  crop  failure  nor  business  de- 
pression, as  our  production  and  prices  for  1907  were  about  the  same 
as  for  1906  and  tormer  year&  The  prime  cause  is  that  our  fanoe 
is  too  low. 

As  this  business  is  conducted  in  this  country,  the  sets  are  sbu^  in 
the  ground  by  hand,  cultivated  by  horse,  and  hoed  by  hand.  No  har- 
vester can  touch  a  crop  of  willows.  Every  reed  must  be  cut  hj  himd, 
bundled,  steamed,  stripped  of  bark,  and  made  into  baskets  entirelv  by 
hand.  There  is  not  a  turn  of  a  wheel  from  field  to  consumer.  Mmhj 
attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  machinery,  especially  in  taking 
off  the  bark,  and  even  in  making  the  baskets,  but  none  so  far  have  been 
an^'thing  more  than  costly  experiments.  At  present  it  seems  to  be  in- 
evitable  than  this  industiy  must  remain  a  handicraft  in  every  sense 
of  the  word. 

These  things  bein^  true,  how  can  American  workmen  compete  with 
the  foreign  maker  wno  earns  from  25  to  88  cents  a  da^r  and  who  won't 
or  can't  come  over  here  and  help  support  American  institutions,  bat 
seeks  only  our  markets!  An  ordinary  workman  with  us  at  the  skilled 
trade  of  willow  clothes  basket  making,  earns  in  ten  hours  90  cents  to  a 
dollar  a  day.  If,  then,  as  both  politiod  parties  claim,  the  tariff  should 
represent  the  difference  in  wages  between  the  foreign  and  the  domestic 
workman,  we  claim  decidedly  that  there  is  someuiing  coming  to  as 
in  the  matter  of  a  raise  in  duties  on  willows  and  basketa 

Last  year  the  willow  stripoer  of  this  country  received  $10  to  $19  a 
ton.  Tnis  year  $8  to  $9.  This  work  is  done  by  men,  women,  and 
children,  can  be  done  indoors,  and  in  the  winter;  but  the  man  who 
does  the  heavy  parts  of  the  work  does  weU  to  make  40  or  50  cents  in 
ten  hours.  The  others  in  proportion.  How  can  an  American  citizen 
work  for  such  wages  and  retain  his  self-respect,  let  alone  pay  rent  and 
live? 

Domestic  willows  brought  last  year  $25  a  ton  when  cut  and  deliv- 
ered at  the  cars  green.  This  year  they  were  $20.  The  freight,  the 
steaming  ($1.50  a  ton),  and  the  stripping  and  drying  ($12  a  ton) 
makes,  say,  $38.50  a  ton.  One  ton  ox  ereen  willows  wul  yield  about 
700  pounds  of  stripped  dried  rods  rea^  for  the  basket  This  figures 
about  5i  cents  a  poimd  for  the  willow  prepared  for  basket  making. 

If  we  ship  to  other  cities  for  a  market  $1  to  $2  per  ton  more  must 
be  added  for  better  binding  and  packing.  We  fina  then  that  the  true 
raw  material  costs  $20  a  ton  agamst  5^  to  6  cents  a  pound,  or  $100  to 
$120  a  ton,  for  the  dried  willows.  Why  are  not  these  a  manufacture 
and  as  such  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  other  nuinufactured 
articles!  Foreign  willows  were  sold  last  year  for  3|  to  6^  cents  a 
pound.  We  respectfully  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  this 
question. 
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By  some  arrangement  we  understand  whereby  the  President  is 
allowed  to  make  emergency  treaties  with  other  countries;  willows 
and  baskets  have  been  made  a  scapegoat  to  make  good  for  threatened 
boycott  in  meats  or  something  else.  Importers  are  allowed  to  make 
their  own  valuation  in  willows  and  baskets.  Baskets  and  willows 
hare  been  imported  at  an  appraisal  as  low  as  one-third  the  amount 
they  are  actuaUy  sold  for  on  this  side.  The  exporters,  by  the  way, 
are  usually  American  importers  or  their  traveling  agents. 

The  Government,  through  the  Agricultural  Department,  is  help- 
ing us  in  all  ways  possible.  The  Bureau  of  Forestry  connected  wim 
the  Department  can  give  information  probably  that  you  may  re- 
quire which  we  have  not  here  given. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  you  grant  us: 

First  An  increase  in  duty  on  manufactured  articles  to  60  instead 
of  40  per  cent  as  now. 

Second.  An  increase  in  dutv  on  peeled  willow,  now  perhaps  called 
raw  material,  to  50  instead  of  20  per  cent  as  now. 

Third.  An  appraisal  at  full  value  on  this  side. 

We  protest  m  the  strongest  terms  aminst  the  appraisal  of  these 
goods  at  a  fraction  of  their  value  by  uie  exporter  or  the  importer. 

We  earnestly  urge  your  careful  consideration  of  the  statements  and 
requests  herem  set  forth. 

With  great  respect,  we  are,  yours,  truly, 

A.  H.  Crawfobd, 
Fbbd  Wyker, 

E.  V.   AlKBN, 

Thos.  Metcalfe, 
Committee  of  the  Busineas  Men^s  AssoeiaHon. 


WHLOW  OBOWEBS  AlTD  BASKET  MAEEBS  OF  BXTBIINOTOir,  IOWA, 
GLADE  THAT  WILLOW  AND  0SIEB8  ITEED  HIOHEB  DITTT. 

BuHMNGTON,  lowA,  Novembev  *0,  1908. 
Wats  ajto  Means  (JoMMrrrEE, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  0. 

Honorable  Gentlemen  :  As  we  are  unable  to  send  a  personal  rep- 
resentative to  present  our  case  before  you,  when  the  tariflp  on  willow 
ware  is  reachea  by  you  we  desire  respectfully  to  submit  the  following: 

The  willow  ware  industry  was  started  in  this  countrv  about  fifty 
years  ago,  but  as  it  has  never  been  properly  protected  a^nst  the 
product  of  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe  it  has  langui^ed  mstead  of 
having  grown  with  the  country.  No  soil  or  climate  is  better  for  the 
production  of  wiUows  than  ours;  thousands  of  acres  of  lowland  can 
be  made  to  yield  a  crop,  if  properly  protected.  No  better  workmen 
can  be  found  in  any  country  than  ours;  but  these  workmen,  coming 
almost  in  direct  competition  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe,  can  not 
earn  a  fair  day^s  wages. 

The  quality  of  American  willow  ware  is  equal  to  the  best  foreign 
makes,  out  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  labor  only  a  very  limited 
quantity  can  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  imported  article,  because 
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<lie  Euroi)enn  basket  maker  works  for  from  26  to  35  cents  per  day. 
Culture  of  willows,  as  well  as  production  of  baskets,  is  hand  labor. 
The  present  duty  is  entirely  inadecjuate  to  protect  the  American  work- 
man, or  to  make  up  the  difference  m  the  cost  of  wages.  Furthermore, 
importers  who  secure  their  supply  through  their  own  branch  houses 
or  agents  in  Europe  make  practically  their  own  valuation  on  imports, 
and  these  are  often  only  one-third  of  the  original  price,  cutting  the 
actual  duty  down  to  a  very  insi^ificant  sum. 

There  were  imported  into  this  country  in  1907  about  ^20,000 
worth  of  willows  and  baskets.  Multiply  this  by  three  and  you  have 
an  actual  importation  of  $660,000.  Add  to  this  the  cost  of  freight 
and  duty  and  the  sum  will  approximate  closely  to  $1,000,000. 
Altogether  about  2^000  tons  of  American  willows  were  worked  into 
baskets,  worth  at  jobbers'  prices  $160,000.  Compare  these  figures 
with  the  American  selling  price  of  the  imported  article  and  you  can 
see  at  a  glance  that  our  industry  is  suffering  under  the  burden  of  the 
imported  ware,  and  that  with  the  right  kind  of  protection  there  is  a 
chance  for  a  large  expansion. 

The  general  cfemand  for  willow  ware  in  this  country  is  growing; 
the  population  is  increasing  everjr  year,  while  our  industry  has  for 
years  l^n  stationaiy ;  in  some  sections  of  the  country  it  has  eyen  gone 
backward;  this  applies  especially  to  willow  culture.  The  Bureau  of 
Forestry  will  confirm  this.  Oiye  us  an  import  duty  that  will  enable 
the  American  willow  worker  to  earn  American  wages  and  the  thou- 
sand and  one  beautiful  articles  that  are  made  out  of  wiUows  and 
which  are  now  beina;  imported  will  be  made  in  our  country,  giying 
pleasant  and  profitable  employment  to  the  Anierican  workman— the 
best  on  earth — ^if  he  is  giyen  a  chance  to  earn  liying  wages.  Giye  us 
a  real  protection  duty  on  willows  and  thousands  of  acres  of  low- 
lands that  are  almost  worthless  now  can  be  made  to  yield  a  crop 
which  will  considerably  increase  the  natural  wealth  of  this  country. 
Ours  is  an  infant  industry  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words.    With 

E roper  protection  it  can  be  increased  tenfold  within  a  yery  few  years, 
ut  as  practically  all  the  labor  from  the  planting  of  the  seed  is  hana 
labor  it  needs  a  high  duty  to  protect  it  against  the  pauper  labor  of 
Europe. 

The  Goyemment,  throudi  the  Department  of  Forestry,  is  helping 
us  in  all  ways  possible.  The  Bureau  of  Forestry  can  giye  you  any  de- 
sired information  regarding  willow  culture;  also  the  willow-ware 
industry,  as  they  haye  recently  made  a  yery  thorough  inyestigatioiL 

What  weneea  is: 

First  A  duty  on  manufactured  willow  baskets  and  willow  ware 
made  wholly  or  in  part  of  willows  of  60  per  cent. 

Second.  A  duty  on  peeled  or  white  wiUows,  called  raw  material,  of 
60  per  cent 

Third.  An  appraisal  at  full  yalue  on  this  side. 

We  object  strongly  to  haye  the  importer  put  his  appraisal  on  his 
own  importation  through  his  foreign  agent 

This  matter  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a  yery  large  number  of 
struggling  basket  makers  all  oyer  the  country.  The  duty  suggested 
would  put  new  life  into  our  industry,  keep  a  large  sum  of  money  at 
home  where  it  belongs,  and  bring  many  skilled  oasket  makers  over 
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from  Europe;  it  will  build  up  an  industry  that  will  be  a  credit  to  this 
country. 
Hoping  you  will  give  this  your  careful  consideration,  we  remain, 
B^pectfully,  yours, 

E.  A.  Florano, 
j.  h.  schdsb, 
Abthub  Schwerin, 
O.  E.  Florang, 
WiUaw  Orowers  and  Basket  Makers. 


OHESTEB  0.  BLAINE,  LYONS,  It.  T.,  THDIXS  DITTIES  SHOTTLD  BE 
DOITBLED  OH  OBEEH  WILLOWS  ANB  WILLOW  BASKETS. 

Lyons,  N.  Y.,  December  IS^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Paynb^  M.  *C., 

Washingtcyn^  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  one  of  your  constituents  who  is  pecuniarily  interested 
in  the  willow  and  basket  industry  of  this  country,  I  ask  you  to  do 
what  you  can  for  us  in  the  coming  revision  of  the  tariff.  The  import 
dutjT  on  peeled  willows  now  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  On  willow 
baskets  it  is  40  per  cent  The  peeled  willow  is  not  strictly  raw  ma- 
terial It  is  a  manufacture  woiili  five  to  six  times  what  the  true  raw 
material — green,  unpeeled  willows — ^is  worth.  These  manufactured 
articles — ^peeled  willows  and  baskets — should  both  have  a  higher  tariff 
on  them.  More  than  that,  present  conditions  should  be  changed.  By 
some  arrangement,  legitimate  or  otherwise,  the  exporter,  who  is  really 
the  im^rter's  agent  often,  or  even  the  importer  himself^  has  power 
to  fix  his  own  valuation.  This  valuation  is  nominal  and  m  effect  lets 
them  in  about  free.    That  is  as  we  understand  it. 

No  machinerv  is  used  either  in  the  production  of  willows  or  the 
manufacture  of  basket&  We  are  therefore  competing  with  foreign 
labor  at  about  26  cents  a  day.  Hardly  in  the  whole  list  of  American 
industries  will  you  find  so  aggravated  an  instance.  Foreign  goods 
are  flooding  the  American  mai^ets  and  are  sold  at  the  very  doors  of 
our  little  snops.  We  can  raise  just  as  good  willows  as  any  country 
in  the  world,  out  we  never  can  get  strongly  established  in  the  culture 
of  the  basket  willow  and  the  ba£et  industry  under  present  conditions. 
Two-thirds  of  the  willows  and  baskets  used  in  this  countrv  are  im- 
ported. We  have  only  one-third  of  our  home  market  Yet  it  can 
not  be  said  Uiat  our  goods  are  inferior.  In  fact,  they  are  better. 
Two  thousand  to  twenty -five  hundred  tons  of  willows  are  raised  yearly 
in  diis  country  on  an  area  of,  say,  7^000  acres,  about  10  square  miles. 
Surely  tJiis  is  an  infant  industry  if  there  are  any.  Yet  we  have 
millions  of  acres  of  low  waste  land  well  adapted  for  willow  growing. 

The  Government  is  making  extensive  experiments  in  our  behalf. 
With  that  and  a  favorable  tariff  we  can  hope  to  make  it  a  great 
industry. 

Under  existing  conditions  we  are  compelled  to  pay  from  $7  to  $10 
per  ton  to  get  our  willows  cut,  and  it  costs  about  another  dollar  to 
get  (liem  loaded  on  the  cars  for  shipment.    The  grower  the  past  year 
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has  been  paid  $1«  per  ton  for  the  green  willows.  From  2  to  4  tons 
ma^  be  grown  on  an  acre,  and  after  paying  expense  of  cultivation 
during  the  summer  season  there  is  scarcely  a  dollar  per  ton  left  tor 
the  grower.^ 

iJTthe  tariff  were  doubled  on  green  willows  and  all  manufactured 
baskets,  then  there  would  be  a  demand  for  homemade  baskets  and  the 
wholesaler  would  get  better  prices.  If  the  wholesaler  got  better  prices, 
then  he  could  pay  better  prices  to  the  basket  maker  for  his  soods. 
If  the  basket  maker  got  better  prices  for  his  goods  and  hJs  labor, 
then  he  could  pay  bettor  prices  for  the  green  material  and  peeled 
willows.  Thus  you  can  readily  see  who  will  be  benefited  uj  in- 
creasing the  present  tariff  on  both  green  and  raw  materials  and  on  &e 
manufactured  article.  As  a  grower  (haying  oyer  40  acres  now  pro- 
ducing salable  willows)  I  am  particularly  interested  in  seeing  the 
tariff  raised  to  a  point  where  we  can  be  protected  and  where  we  can 
realize  something  from  the  crops  oyer  and  above  the  actual  expense 
of  production.  The  Goyemment  has  had  men  here  to  see  us  tJie  past 
year,  who  have  made  many  valuable  suggestions  in  relation  to  the 
mdustr^,  but  unless  we  can  get  protection  it  can  never  rise  to  a  point 
where  it  can  command  the  attention  of  any  very  great  number  of 
people. 

Your  interest  and  aid  in  the  matter  is  most  earnestly  solicited. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Ghbstbh  G.  Blaimx. 


mSS  S.  E.  BEinrETT,  LYONS,  N.  T.,  A  OBOWER  OF  WILLOWS, 

STATES  THAT  PBOTECTIOH  IS  HEEDED  FBOH  CHEAP-OBOWH 

FOBEIGN  PBODirCTS. 

Lyons,  N.  T.,  December  SO,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne. 

Deab  Sir:  As  the  teriff  is  beinj^  revisecL  I  take  the  liberty  of  writ- 
ing you  in  reference  to  basket  wmows.  i  am  a  willow  grower,  hav- 
ing one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  lot  of  willows  in  this  section,  the 
true  Oseir  willows,  grown  on  deep  muck  land,  which  produces  willows 
of  the  best  quality. 

Now  we  are  obliged  to  compete  with  foreign-grown  willows,  for 
they  send  into  this  country  their  baskete  by  the  shipload,  without 
handles,  and  they  come  in  as  raw  material— ^re  sold  far  below  what 
willows  can  be  grown  and  baskets  made  for  in  this  oountry. 

It  is  said  that  one  St  Louis  firm  importe  yearly  over  $1,000,000 
worth  of  willow  baskets.  Cayuga,  Seneca,  and  Wayne  counties  can 
grow  willows  enough  to  supply  the  whole  country  with  baskets  if  we 
could  have  a  protective  tariff  that  would  keep  out  foreign  willows 
that  are  grown  mainly  on  Crown  lands. 

Pardon  me  for  troubling  you. 

Kespectfully,  yours,  (Miss)  S.  E.  Bbnnkit, 

Lyons,  N.  7. 
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ANTISEPTIC  TOOTHPICKS. 

[Paragraph  207.] 

STATEMEKT  07  AIEXAITPEB  HEBZ,  07  THE  HTOEIA  TOOTH- 
PICK OOMFANT,  HEW  TOBK  CITT,  N.  T. 

SATtTBDAT,  November  tS,  1908. 

Mr.  Hkrz.  The  antiseptic  toothpick,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
is  prepnred  by  being  antiseptically  treated  with  perman^nate  of 
potash,  then  sterilizea  with  260^  of  heat,  and  after  that  it  is  incased 
in  envelopes,  so  that  it  is  protected  from  all  contamination. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  260**  of  heat  will  burn  it  out,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Herz.  Yes;  I  mean  160**. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  saw  some  not  lon^  ago  that  had  the  points  black. 

Mr.  H£Rz.  They  are  the  article  1  refer  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  not  antiseptic,  are  they? 

Mr.  Herz.  They  are  prepared  in  both  ways.  The  American  public 
does  not  like  the  brown  quills.  The  toothpicks  are  prepared  with 
permanganate  of  potash  or  with  sodium  peroxide  solution,  but  pref- 
erabl^r  with  the  one  that  does  not  make  them  brown,  because  the 
American  public  is  objecting  to  the  brown  quills.  They  think  they 
are  the  result  of  iodine  or  some  other  matter,  and  the  toothpicks  do 
not  look  esthetic  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  look  as  though  they  had  been  stuck  in  iodine? 

Mr.  Grioos.  They  are  not  esthetic  enough?    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Herz.  What  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Griogs.  They  are  not  sufficiently  esthetic? 

Mr.  Herz.  Well,  thejr  do  not  look  very  nice  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  it  you  are  after,  Mr.  Washburn?  Ton  simply 
want  some  language  that  straightens  out  the  classification,  do  you? 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the 
present  law,  do  you? 

Mr.  Washburn.  If  the  present  law  is  retained  on  toothpicks  pure 
and  simple — that  is,  the  raw  material  whidi  these  j)eopIe  use— nat- 
urally they  will  have  no  objection.  They  want  a  higher  rate  on  the 
prepared  toothpicks  to  compensate  them  for  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  labor  between  the  United  States  and  Europe.  These  people  pay 
in  this  country  the  girls  and  women  who  put  up  these  toothpicks  in 
the  way  I  have  shown  you  from  $6  to  $9  a  week.  The  labor  cost  in 
France  for  doing  the  same  work  is  from  7  to  9  francs  a  week. 

Hie  Chairman.  Are  these  antiseptic  toothpicks  made  here  or  in 
France? 

Mr.  Washburn.  They  are  made  in  France  and  imported. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  start  the  industry  there  nrst? 

Mr.  Washburn.  They  started  there  first;  yes.  It  is  now  done  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  United  States.  We  will  file  a  brief  on  the  sub- 
ject 

Mr.  Clark.  The  only  cost  of  raw  material  is  the  cost  of  going  and 
gathering  up  the  goose  quills,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Washburn.  The  raw  material,  Mr.  Clark,  which  they  use  con- 
sists practically  of  the  quills  and  the  paper,  on  which,  as  i  say,  they 
pay  CO  per  cent  duty. 
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The  Chaixican.  Hie  quill  is  a  by-product  of  the  gooset 

Mr.  Washbttbk.  Oh^yes. 

Mr.  CSlabk.  I  say,  all  the  raw  material  costs  is  the  cost  of  gathering 
the  quills  up?    Geese  are  not  raised  for  their  quills? 

lu*.  Washbubk.  Undoubtedly  it  is  a  by-product;  but  tiiey  ha^e  to 
pay  tiie  rate  of  duty  provided  in  paragrapn  207,  hj  similitude,  of  S 
cents  per  1,000  and  16  ner  cent  ad  yalorem.  That  is  what  they  pay 
on  the  raw  material,  ana  they  pay  60  per  cent  on  the  paper. 

The  CHAntMAK.  Is  this  paper  sack  put  on  by  machmery  ? 

Mr.  Washbubk.  Tes;  it  is.  The  curious  tmng  about  it  is  that  this 
manufacturer,  getting  his  obrawback  on  his  imported  material  (that 
is  to  say,  the  duty  which  he  pays  on  his  quills  and  the  duty  of  60  per 
cent  which  he  pays  on  his  paper)  is  able  to  compete  abroad  with  these 
foreign  free-trade  toothpick  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Ci^BK.  Where  is  this  industnr  located  f 

Mr.  Washbubn.  It  is  located  in  New  York.  There  is  also  one  fac- 
tory, I  believe,  in  Cincinnati,  and  factories  at  one  or  two  other  points. 

Mr.  Gbigos.  Do  you  consiaer  these  necessities  or  luxuries? 

Mr.  Washbubn.  That  would  practically  depend  on  what  part  of 
the  country  you  were  in.  Mr.  Gnggs. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Entirely? 

Mr.  Washbubn.  Well,  partly. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  We  would  like  to  know  what  part  you  refer  to. 

Mr.  Washbubn.  It  is  a  necessity  with  some  of  u& 


QUILL  TOOTHPICKS. 

[Paragraph  207,  under  provlsionB  of  section  7.] 

8TATEKENT  OF  0.  H.  WSSHBITBN,  OF  NO.  12  BSOAIWAT,  HEW 
TOBE  CITT,  N.  T.,  BELATITE  TO  QTriLL  TOOTHPICKS. 

Satubdat,  November  £8,  1908. 

Mr.  Washburn.  I  will  come  within  five  minutes,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
this  is  a  narrow  subject.  It  is  a  new  industry.  There  is  no  provision 
in  the  present  tariff  act  for  toothpicks  of  goose  quill. 

The  Chairman.  TTiere  is  for  toothpicks. 

Mr.  Washburn.  But  not  for  toothmcks  of  goose  quills.  Paragraph 
207  provides  for  toothpicks  of  wood  or  other  vegetable  substances. 
Quill  toothpicks,  such  as  we  are  all  familiar  with,  are  imported  and 
classified  by  similitude  under  paragraph  207  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  per 
thousand  and  16  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

During  the  last  few  years,  since  the  present  tariff  act^  has  been 
passed,  there  has  sprung  up  an  industry  wnich  prepares  antiseptically 
these  quill  toothpicks  and  puts  them  up  in  these  dainty  paper  cover- 
ing that  I  have  shown  you. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  I  have  seen  them. 

Mr.  Washburn.  Yes;  you  have  seen  them.  They  are  on  the 
market  There  are  people  in  this  country  who  desire  to  do  this  work 
and  who  are  doing  it  now  to  a  very  limited  extent.  These  toothpicks 
are  prepared,  there  being  no  provision  for  them  in  the  act,  and  tbev 
pa^  also  the  same  rate  of  duty  by  similitude  under  paragraph  207 
which  the  raw  material  pays,  although  the  value  of  tine  finished  ar- 
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tide  is  about  three  timee  the  value  of  the  raw  materiaL  They  also 
pay  60  per  oent  oa  the  paper  which  they  use,  as  ^^  smokers'  artides," 
under  paragraph  469,  because  that  paper  resembles  cigarette  papor. 
That  is  the  classification.   I  have  the  case  in  charge  for  mis  client— » 

The  Chaixmak.  What  do  you  want  done!  I  do  not  understand 
what  you  are  getting  at. 

Mr.  Washbukn.  1  will  teUvou  what  I  want  done,  Mr.  Payne.  I 
will  amplify  it  in  a  brief.  These  people  want  a  one-rate  graduated 
rate  of  duty  on  the  quills  unprepared  and  an  advanced  rate  of  dubr 
for  the  quills  prepared  with  tne  coverings,  to  compensate  for  the  dif- 
ference m  the  oost  of  labor  here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  There  is  a  duty  on  porcupines  now,  is  there  not? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Washbttbn.  They  must  be  on  the  free  list,  Mr.  Longworth. 

Mr.  Clabk.  What  do  they  do  to  these  quills?  They  are  as  old  as 
America.    You  do  not  want  a  tariff  on  toothpicks,  do  you  f 

Mr.  Washbubn.  There  is  one  on  toothpicks  of  wood  now. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  understand;  but  what  makes  you  call  them  '^anti- 
septic?'' 

Mr.  Washbttbn.  Because  of  the  preparation  they  receive. 

Mr.  Clabk.  What  do  you  do  to  them! 

Mr.  Washbubn.  That  the  manufacturer  will  have  to  explain  to 
you. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  industry  is  as  old  as  America, 

Mr.  Gbiqos.  It  is  as  old  as  the  goose  itsell 


TOOTHPICKS  AND  TISSUE  PAPEB. 

[Paragraplis  207  and  897.] 

THE  HTOEIA  AITTISEFnC  TOOTHPICK  COHFAmr,  NEW  TOBK 
CITT,  ASKS  FOR  HOBE  D1TTT  OH  TOOTHPICKS  AHD  LESS 
DXTTT  OH  TISSUE  PAPER. 

Nbw  Yqbk^  December  ^  1908. 
The  CoxxiTTEB  ON  Wats  and  Mbanb, 

House  of  RepresentativeSj  Waehingtony  D.  0.  .  ^ 

DsAB  SiBs:  We  wish  to  be  heard  with  reference  to  the  adjustment 
of  the  tariff  on  toothpicks.  The  only  provision  in  the  present  act  is 
found  in  paragraph  207,  which  is  restricted  to  ^  toothpicks  of  wood 
or  other  vej^table  substance."  We  are  ensa^d  in  the  manufacture 
of  antiseptic  and  sterilized  toothpicks  made  largely  of  quills.  Our 
raw  material  (quill  toothpicks)  pays  the  rate  of  auty  provided  for  in 
paragraph  208  (2  cents  per  1.000  and  IS  per  cent  ad  valorem) 
bv  reason  of  the  application  or  what  is  known  as  ^Hhe  similitude 
clause.'*  Our  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  foreign  competitors  pro- 
ducing our.  finished  article  can  import  them  into  the  United  States 
at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  that  which  we  are  required  to  j)ay  upon 
our  raw  materiaL  We  mean  that  the  sterilized  toothpicks  incasea  in 
wrappers,  although  they  have  increased  in  value  threefold  by  the 
process  of  production,  pay  also  2  cents  per  1,000  and  16  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  paragraph  207  bv  virtue  of  the  similitude 
dause.  Not  only  are  we  handicapped  by  this  fact,  but  we  are  also 
obliged  to  pay  a  60  per  cant  rate  of  duty  upon  the  tissue  paper  which 
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WB  use  for  wrapping  j^nrpoooB,  under  paragraidi  459  as  *  smokers' 
artides,^  because  our  tissue  paper,  althoagh  watermarked  with  oar 
naine  ^^Hygeia,"  and  coming  m  narrow  29  millimeter  widths,  re- 
sembles cigarette  paper.  This  rate  of  duty  is  practically  prohibitiTe 
A  word  of  explanation  as  to  the  method  of  manufacture  may  en- 
lighten your  honorable  committee.  Antiseptic  toothpicks  are  made 
up  of  various  materials,  but  usually  of  ^ills,  and  go  though  a  proc- 
ess of  sterilization  and  antiseptic  treatment  After  this  process  is 
finished^  they  are  incased  individually  in  a  paper  wrapper  or  put  up 
usually  m  quantities  from  one  up  to  ten  in  a  suitable  container,  wrap- 
per, or  tube.  The  principal  materials  used  in  tiie  manufacture  of 
these  toothpicks  are  as  follows: 

1.  Toothpicks  of  quill  or  other  material. 

2.  Perman^nate  of  potash  or  sodium  of  peroxide,  with  which  ttie 
crade  toothpicks  are  antisepticall^  treated. 

3.  Tissue  paper  or  other  wrapping  material  in  a  suitable  form  and 
style  to  make  the  inclosures  or  wrappers  for  the  purpose  of  incasing 
the  toothpicks  and  protecting  them  Irom  oontammation. 

In  putting  this  article  on  the  market  we  have  to  compete  with  a 
foreign  article  produced  at  a  difference  in  labor  cost  whidi  is  enor- 
mous. The  wages  abroad  paid  to  girls  who  do  this  sort  of  work  is 
from  6  to  9  francs  per  weeK:,  while  we  pay  the  girls  employed  by  us, 
for  the  same  character  of  work  precisely,  |6  to  ^  per  week.  It  costs 
us,  including  the  duty  paid  upon  our  raw  material,  $122.80  to  pro- 
duce 100,000  toothpicks  antisepticallv  prepared  and  incased.  Our 
foreign  competitors  quote  a  price  of  $124.49  for  antiseptic  incased 

Suill  toothpicks  in  lots  of  100,000,  delivered  in  the  United  States 
uty  paid. 

We  respectfully  ask  for  a  compensatory  rate  of  duty  which  will 
adequately  protect  our  finished  product  if  the  present  rate  of  duty 
(2  cents  per  1,000  and  16  per  cent  ad^  valorem)  is  to  be  retained 
upon  tootnpicks  of  all  kinos,  either  directly  or  by  similitude,  we 
would  suggest  the  following  amendment  to  the  present  paragraph, 
based  upon  the  threefold  increase  in  value  on  the  sterilized  and  m- 
cased  article: 

207.  Toothpicks  of  ceUuloid  or  animal  or  yegetable  substances,  and  natural 
or  made^julep  straws,  whether  Imported  loose  or  In  balk,  or  in  bmidles  of  more 
than  ten  toothpicks  or  straws  tn  a  bmidle,  ^o  cents  per  tbonsand  and  fifteen 
per  centnm  ad  Talorem ;  bot  if  put  up  individually  in  wrappers,  tubes,  or  other 
containers,  or  if  in  packages  of  not  more  than  ten  toothpicks  or  straws  in  each 
package,  two  cents  per  thousand  and  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
butchers'  and  packers'  skewers  of  wood,  fbrty  cents  per  thousand. 

As  to  the  watermarked  tissue  paper  which  we  import  and  which  is 
now  assessed  at  60  per  oent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  459,  we 
have  to  suggest  (witn  a  view  to  insuring  what  would  seem  to  be  the 
appropriate,  equitable,  and  logical  classification  on  such  pai>er)  that 
paragraph  397  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

897.  Papers  commonly  kaown  as  cofQriag  paper,  stereotype  paper,  paper 
Imown  as  bibulous  tissue  paper,  <fic2«dtff^  watenuarked  pmper  imported  e^ 
preiMlyfor  covering  toothpicke,  Jidep  strati,  and  kindred  orliclet,  pottery  paper, 
and  all  similar  papers,  etc 

The  proposed  new  matter  is  printed  in  italics. 

The  Htgua  Antiseftio  Toothpick  Co., 
Per  A.  Hbbz. 
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FOLDING  RULES. 

[Piuragrapli  2O0L] 

THE  SIAHUET  BULE  AHD  LEVEL  CO.,  HEW  BBHAIN,  COHV., 
ASBS  FOB  ZHCBBASE  OF  SUTT  OH  EOLDIHO  BTTLES. 

WASHiNQTONy  D.  0«,  Decemlber  1, 1908. 

GOHMITTBE  ON  WaTB  AND  MSANB, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
^  GsNTLBiniN:  The  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company,  of  New  Brit- 
ain, Conn.,  is  ennged  in  the  manufacture  of  carpenters'  tools,  such  as 
iron  planes,  bit  braces,  boxwood  and  other  rules. 

It  nas  been  in  the  business  for  more  than  fifty  yean,  and  in  some 
of  its  branches  has  been  a  pioneer  manufacturer  in  this  country. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrymg  on  this  business  said  Stanley  Rule  and 
Level  Company  has  invested  large  sums  of  money  in  buildings, 
machinery,  ana  tools,  the  machinery  and  took  being  largely  of  its 
own  devising  and  manuf  acture^  and  it  is  believed  that  no  one  in  the 
United  States  has  better  f acihties  for  the  production  of  the  same  line 
of  goods. 

About  the  year  1899  the  company  entered  upon  the  business  of 
making  the  kind  of  rules  known  as  the  "foldi^ig,''  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
called  m  this  country  the  ''zigzag"  rule,  the  word  ''zigzag"  being  a 
trade-mark  registered  by  this  company.  At  the  time  when  it  began 
to  make  this  class  of  rules,  no  rules  of  its  kind  were  made  in  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  Stanley  Rule  and  Level 
Company. 

These  "foldii^"  rules  are  composed  of  sections,  each  section  being 
a  thin  strip  or  riobon  of  wood  adapted  to  measure  6  inches  and  over- 
lapping its  next  neighbor,  and  pivotally  connected  therewith,  so  that 
iraen  uie  sections  are  opened  out  into  alignment,  a  rule  is  made  to 
measure  from  2  to  8  feet,  as  may  be  desired.  By  this  is  meant  that 
the  union  of  four  sections  will  make  a  2-foot  rule,  and  six  sections  a 
3-foot  rule,  and  eight  sections  a  4-foot  rule,  and  so  on.  When  the  rule 
18  in  ite  folded  position  it  will  consist  of  a  number  of  6-inch  sections 
superposed  one  upon  another.  The  pivotal  connection  between  the 
sections  is  part  ofan  ingenious  joint,  usually  of  steel,  to  which  a  large 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  rule  is  due,  so  much  indeed  as  to  almost  prevent 
the  wood  from  beins  "the  component  material  of  chief  value." 

It  should  be  said  ttiat  some  rules  are  made  with  4-inch  sections,  and 
a  considerable  number  with  9-inch  sections;  but  what  has  been  said  of 
Hie  6-inch  sections  is  true  of  them  in  eveiy  material  sense. 

.  From  the  first,  this  new  branch  of  its  busmess  has  had  the  advanta^ 
of  the  company's  general  equipment  of  machinery,  and^  some  of  its 
best  mechanics  have  been  employed  ever  since  m  devising  special 
machmery  to  save  tiie  cost  and  increase  the  production. 

In  spite  of  its  improved  machinery  and  special  improved  modes  of 
manufacture,  this  company  is  now  unable  to  compete  with  Uie  rules 
made  in  Germany,  excepting  to  a  limited  extent,  as  hereinafter 
explained. 

The  following  table  gives  the  prices  at  which  laj^  quantities  of 
German  rules  are  laid  down  in  this  countiy,  all  chaigee  and  duty 
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paid,  alone  wiUi  tha  cost  of  eomapondiBg;  rulea  as  made  in  iha 
Btamay  Bula  and  Level  factoiy:  that  is  to  say,  with  the  cost  of  the 
cnialiif  of  folding  rules  made  during  the  last  year  by  the  Stanley 
Rule  and  Level  Company — ^its  "Victor"  line — to  try  to  meet  the  com- 
petition of  the  quality  of  German  goods  made  for  the  Americao 
market,  which  have  gained  their  strongest  hold  in  this  coimtiy 
during  the  years  1906  and  1907. 

(kmpuitan  of  Jmmipan  mud  Omnan  mto. 
(AD  prloes  shown  below  ara  per  one  dosoi  nilas.] 
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The  foreign  rules  are  largely  made  in  workhouses  and  prisons, 
although  lai^e  quantities  are  imported  which  are  not  so  made,  ana 
the  prices  of  the  latter  are  substantially  the  same  as  the  prices  of 
the  former.  The  Stanley  Rule  and  Leyel  Company  can,  therefore, 
get  no  substantial  aid  from  the  provision  of  tne  tariff  relating  to 
prison-made  goods. 

The  encouragement  to  the  manufacture  of  this  rule  is  so  small 
that  no  one,  excepting  the  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company,  has 
undertaken  the  manuracture  of  them  in  this  country  to  any  consid- 
erable extent,  so  far  as  is  known. 

At  the  present  time  the  Stanley  Riile  and  Level  Comjpany  are 
trying  to  compete  with  the  foreign  goods,  and  are  practicallj  cut 
on  from  profits  upon  goods  of  the  same  character  and  quahty  as 
ihe^reat  Dulk  of  tne  forekn  folding  rules. 

The  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company  does,  indeed,  do  a  limited 
business  in  making  a  superior  grade  of  the  class  of  rules  under  con- 
sideration, but  the  sale  or  such  niles  is  due  to  their  recognized  superior 
quality  and  to  the  great  reputation  of  the  companv  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  excellent  carpenter's  tools,  and  the  demand  is  necessarily 
limited,  because  German  rules  can  be  bought  in  this  country  of  a 
competitive  character,  though  not  of  similar  excellence,  at  a  cheaper 
rate. 

The  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company  feel  that  the  duty  should  be 
such  as  to  enable  it  to  obtain  a  fair  profit  upon  goods  of  the  same 
quality  as  the  foreign  articles,  with  which  they  are  compelled  to 
compete. 

To  enable  this  to  be  done,  the  present  duty  should  be  increased, 
and  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  will  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Stanley  Rule 
and  Level  Company  to  meet  German  prices  and  compete  on  somethiDg 
like  even  terms. 
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It  ifl  believed  that  the  foregoing  figures  as  to  the  prices  of  German 
rules  laid  down  in  this  country  err,  if  at  all,  in  being  too  high,  and 
that  the  records  of  the  Treasury  Department  relating  to  importations 
will  so  establish. 

It  is  belieyed,  also,  that  the  investigation  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  established  the  fact  that  the  German  rules  herein  referred 
to  are  made  in  large  quantities  in  workhouses  and  prisons. 

What  has  been  said  as  to  German  rules  is  also  true  of  Austrian  rules 
of  the  same  kind,  although  the  Austrian  rules  cost  less,  rather  than 
more,  when  laid  down  in  this  cotmtr^r. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  i^dayits  appended  hereto. 

ChABLBS  E.  MirOHELLy 

OfChwMd. 


BZHIBZT  A. 

AIlx  W.  Stanley,  of  the  town  of  New  Britain,  county  of  Hartford,  State  of 
Chnmectlcnt,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 

I  am  the  vice-president  of  the  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Ck)mpany,  and  in  snch 
capacity  have  had  the  Immediate  charge  of  its  manofactorlng  and  other 
deimrtmeDts. 

I  have  read  the  brief  of  the  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  C!ompany  to  which  this 
affidavit  is  appended.  The  atatementa  of  fact  therein  contained  are  correct.  I 
have  made  a  special  study  of  the  cost  of  German  rules  of  the  kind  to  which  this 
brief  relates,  as  imported  into  this  country,  having  made  a  special  trip  to  Ger- 
many for  that  purpose  in  connection  with  such  study.  The  prices  at  which  Ger- 
man rules  can  be  and  are  Imported  into  tills  country  are  correctly  stated  in  the 
brief,  the  actual  cost  to  purchasers  in  this  country  being  smaller  rather  than 
greater  than  the  figures  given.  I  ascertained  that  such  rules  are  largely  made 
abroad  in  workhouses  and  prisons,  and  I  also  ascertained  that  I  could  purchase 
those  not  so  made  as  cheaply  as  the  products  of  workhouses  and  prisons. 

The  fticts  given  as  to  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  at  the  factory  of 
the  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company  are  also  correctly  stated. 

A  duty  of  45  per  cent  is  necessary  to  put  the  Stanley  Rale  and  Level  Com- 
pany upon  a  plane  of  fair  competition. 

Alix  W.  Stanlxt. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  Ist  day  of  December,  1908,  at  New 
Britain,  Conn. 

[SSAL.]  WnUAlf   J.  WOBAM, 

notary  Puhlio. 


BZBIBIT  B. 

Robert  N.  Peck,  of  the  town  of  New  Britain,  county  of  Hartford,  State  of 
Connecticut,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

I  am  the  sales  manager  of  the  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company,  of  New 
Britain,  and  have  been  connected  with  the  sales  department  for  more  than 
twenty-six  years,  during  which  time  I  have  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  business  which  it  carries  on.  Including  the  business  of  making  and  selling 
rules,  as  mentioned  in  the  brief. 

The  statemoits  contained  in  said  brief  and  those  contained  in  the  affidavit  of 
Alix  W.  Stanley,  which  I  have  read,  are  correct  I  accompanied  Mr.  Stanley  on 
his  trip  to  Germany,  and  am  in  a  position  to  corroborate,  and  do  corroborate, 
what  he  states  as  to  the  prices  and  conditions  there  prevailing  and  as  to  the 
prices  at  which  the  rules  are  laid  down  in  this  country. 

The  business  of  the  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company  in  making  and.  selling 
rules  of  the  kind  under  consideration  is  due  to  its  good  reputation  and  to  the 
excellent  character  of  its  production,  which  enables  it  to  obtain  higher  prices 
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than  the  prices  at  which  German  roles  are  sold  In  the  American  market  for  a 
limited  production  of  folding  rules.  A  duty  of  45  per  cent  Is  necessary  to  put 
the  American  manufacturers  upon  a  par  with  German  manufacturers  in  com- 
pednc  tar  the  American  market. 

BoBKKs  N.  Pkk. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  befbre  me  this  1st  daj  of  December,  1906,  at  New 
Britain,  Conn. 

[SKikL.]  WnjJAJC  J.  WoBAic,  Notofy  PuJUie, 


PATTERNS  OF  WOOD. 

[Paragraphs  208  and  616.] 

STATSKEHT  MADE  BY  JAMES  L.  GEBNON,  BEFRESEimHO  THE 
PATTEBN  HAEEBS'  LEAGUE  OF  AHEBICA. 

Fridat,  November  20, 1908. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  conmiittee,  patterns  were  de- 
clared by  the  courts  to  enter  this  country  free  of  du^.  They  were 
classifiea  under  section  616  of  the  free  list.  The  Government  im- 
poses a  duty  under  section  208  of  35  per  cent  ad  valoran  on  manu- 
factures of  wood. 

I  understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  change 
that  section  and  take  out  all  reference  in  relation  to  patterns. 

We  believe  that  in  addition  to  that  there  ^ould  be  a  duty  imposed 
upon  patterns. 

This  is  an  important  business,  one  of  the  most  important^  so  far 
as  skill  required  is  concerned,  in  the  coimtry.  Pattern  makers,  as 
mechanics,  are  rated  as  the  most  skillful  mechanics  in  the  country. 
We  find  from  the  fact  that  they  can  bring  them  in  free  that  we  are 
not  onlj  up  against  the  question  of  the  free  importation,  but  we  are 
up  affamst  the  importation  of  the  mechanical  improvements. 

Of  course  that  has  no  reference  to  this  particular  phase  of  it.  The 
rate  of  wages  in  Europe  is  about  one-third  of  what  it  is  here.  We 
have  gone  very  carefully  over  it  and  we  find  that  the  average  wages 
of  about  ten  of  the  countries  in  Europe  will  average  about  f 7.T5,  or, 
we  will  say,  $8  a  week.  That  is  about  one-third  of  the  wages  of  tixe 
pattern  makers  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  say  they  have  been  subjected  to  a  duty? 

Mr.  Gernon.  They  were  brought  in  here,  and  the  Government  im- 
posed a  duty,  under  section  208,  of  86  per  cent  That  is,  85  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  courts  decided  against  that.  We  spent  thousands 
of  dollars  to  fight  the  matter  with  the  Government 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  not  the  conditions  now,  after  the  decisicms, 
leave  it  free  trade? 

Mr.  Gernon.  Yes.    They  come  in  free. 

I  would  like  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  That  while  we  were  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  we  came  under  the  title  of  manufactured  wood 
products  or  metal  products,  the  Government  had  imposed  the  duty 
under  the  manufactured  wood  products,  and  we  thought  possibly 
this  was  the  proper  hearing  to  come  to.  There  has  been  a  good  deal 
said  to-day  of  the  question  of  madiinery  in  Canada.  We  know  and 
we  find  that  there  are  about  27  per  cent  of  our  men  out  of  work,  and 
we  give  credit  to  the  English  Gt>vemment  and  the  Canadian  goverD- 
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ment.  The^  have,  since  the  28th  of  August,  imposed  a  duty  that 
will  prohibit  all  patented  articles  not  manufactured  in  Canada  and 

Great  Britain.    We  know  that  in  the  past  few  years  the •  (?) 

plant  went  into  Canada  and  bought  the —  (?)  plant,  and  they 

are  not  manufacturing  their  product  in  America.  The  result  is,  we 
are  going  to  suffer,  or  the  American  mechanics  will,  unless  there  is 
something  of  tiiat  kind  established  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  bill  pending  now  on  that  subject 
Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  there  is  a  bill  pending  now  on  that  subject 
The  Chairman.  If  paragraph  616  was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows— 

Models  of  inventions  and  aU  other  Improvements  to  the  arts,  including  model 
imttems  of  machinery,  to  be  used  ezclnsively  as  models  and  incapable  of  any 
other  use — 

would  that  meet  your  contention? 

Mr.  Gernon.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  meet  your  contention,  would  it  notf 

Mr.  Gernon.  For  this  reason.  I  am  not  enough  of  a  lawyer  to 
decdde.  We  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  for  lawyers.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  model  pattern  would  give  us  the  same  trouble  that  we 
had  when  we  were  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and  we 
used  all  the  ingenuity  of  our  business  to  construct  a  molder's  pattern 
and  a  model  pattern.  The  board  of  appraisers  decided  in  favor  of 
us,  but  the  courts  decided  against  us. 

The  Chairman.  This  language  was  suggested  by  the  assistant 
counsel  for  the  Treasury  Department  and  approved  by  the  general 
praisers.  in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  court. 

Mr*  Gernon.  It.  might  be  all  right,  but  the  words  "  model  pattern  '* 
I  do  not  like.    I  have  the  testimony  here,  taken  in  that  case. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  put  "  model  pattern  "  on 
the  dutiable  list,  because  it  is  affected  by  the  verv  nature  of  the  thing. 

Mr.  Gernon.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  a  duty  was  imposed  on 
patterns,  if  patterns  were  put  on  the  dutiable  list  ?  It  is  an  important 
mdustry.  I  am  afraid  that  the  words  "  model  pattern  "  in  that  para- 
graph are  going  to  give  us  the  same  trouble  that  we  have  had. 

The  Chairman,  it  seems  that  these  two  models  of  the  steamships 
were  brought  here  for  exhibition. 

Mr.  Gernon.  Yes.  That  is  another  phase  of  it.  Up  to  the  time 
that  the  Government  did  away  with  the  models  in  the  Patent  Office 
and  used  drawings  that  was  an  important  part  of  our  business.  We 
were  known  then  as  model  and  pattern  makers.  Now  there  are  so 
few  models  made  in  this  country  we  have  got  down  to  using  the  word 
"pattern."  But  I  remember  in  that  hearing  before  the  Board  of 
General  Appraisers  the  question  hinged  on  a  molder's  pattern  and  the 
model  pattern,  and  we  had  to  spend  money,  thousands  of  dollars,  to 
clear  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  It  appears  that  vou  helped  the  United 
States  to  try  the  case.  If  you  will  see  the  clerk  in  the  morning  you 
can  see  the  counsel  for  the  Treasury  Department  and  talk  it  over 
with  him. 

Mr.  Gernon.  All  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  will  be  the  best  way,  and  probnhly 
that  can  be  arranged  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Gernon.  iJl  right,  sir;  I  am  mucli  ohIi|red. 

76941— H.  Doc.  1505, 60^-2— vol  3 68 
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JAKES  L.   OEBNOH,   BEPBESEHTIHQ   THE   PATTEBH   lUXSK 
LEAGITEy  PILES  SUFFLEMEHTAL  BBIEF. 

New  York,  December  10^  1908. 
CSoHMnrrBB  on  Ways  and  Mbans, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Gbntlehen  :  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  membership  of  the 
Pattern  Makers'  League  appreciate  the  intention  of  the  Comnuttee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  amend  section  616  of  the  free  list  relative  to  pat- 
terns, which  change  is  necessary  in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  circuit  court  of  the  southern  district  of  New  York  and  the 
United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  permitting  free  entry  of  pat- 
terns, as  the  authorized  representative  of  the  Pattern  Makers'  Le^e 
of  Nofth  America  I  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  conmiitte« 
and  Congress  to  impose  a  duty  on  patterns  made  of  wood,  metal,  and 
other  material  sufficient  to  afford  this  important  industry  adequate 
protection,  such  as  should  be  given  to  American  manufacturers  and 
workmen. 

When  the  Government  imposed  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem'  on 
patterns  as  manufactures  of  wood,  it  did  so  because  the  patterns  im- 
ported were  made  of  wood,  but  with  the  introduction  of  modem 
methods  of  molding  and  the  very  general  use  of  molding  nuichines 
the  business  of  pattern  making^  has  so  developed  thaL  while  the 
principal  material  used  in  this  industry  is  wood,  metal  and  other 
substances,  such  as  olaster,  wax,  etc,  are  used  to  a  verv  large  extent, 
and  the  pattern  maiker  of  to-day  must  be  able  to  work  in  all  of  the 
above-mentioned  materials.  For  the  above  reason  it  is  impracticable 
to  simply  allow  a  duty  to  be  imposed  on  the  products  of  tnis  impor- 
tant industry  as  manufactures  of  whatever  material  they  may  be 
made,  such  as  wood,  metal,  etc  They  can  only  be  appraised  as  "  man- 
ufactures of  wood ''  when  wood  is  the  material  used  m  their  construc- 
tion. 

With  the  modem  developn^ent  of  ocean  travel,  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  a  few  days  to  send  drawings  from  this  country  to  Europe,  and 
about  the  same  time  to  ship  the  finished  products  to  this  country. 
In  other  words,  it  is  as  easy  and  as  quick  to  make  deliveries  from 
Europe  to  New  York  as  from  Chicago  to  New  York  or  places  of 
equal  distance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  advantage  as  to  the 
cost  of  labor,  which  constitutes  practically  the  entire  expense  in  mak- 
ingpattems. 

The  average  pay  of  pattern  makers  for  a  nine-hour  day  in  this 
country  is  a  little  over  $24  per  week,  as  acainst  an  average  of  $8 

E3r  week  for  a  ten-hour  dav  m  Europe,  wit£  the  exception  of  Great 
ritain,  where  they  work  nine  and  three-quarter  hours  per  day  and 
five  and  one-half  hours  on  Saturday. 

Following  is  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  a  number  of  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe: 

Par  wf6k. 

France $10. 80-$14. 40 

Great  Britain 6.00-  laOO 

Germany  (Berlin) 10.60-  l&W 

HoUand 6.00-    7.M) 

Hungary  9.00-  12.00 

Spain  6.00-    7.CH) 

Sweden 8.00 

Switzerland 6.0O-  10.00 

Bussia  — _ ^ . Q^OO 
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For  the  reason  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  compete  with  the  labor 
of  Europe  where  the  average  wage  is  one-third  of  what  it  is  in  this 
countrjr,  as  shown  in  above  list,  we  trust  Confess  will  give  us  the 
protection  to  which  we  are  entitled,  in  order  mat  we  may  maintain 
the  American  standard  of  wages  and  conditions,  and  that  the  pattern 
makers  of  this  country  ma^  obtain  a  fair  amount  of  employment, 
which  we  have  not  enjoyed  in  the  past,  and  we  hope,  with  a  proper 
duty  unposed,  we  will  oe  protected  and  will  never  again  be  compelled 
to  assess  the  men  working  as  pattern  makers  to  support  the  larm 
number  of  pattern  makers  who  are  forced  through  idleness  to  be  (fe- 
pendent  upon  their  fellow-craftsmen.  During  £e  past  nine  months 
the  New  York  Association  of  Pattern  Makers  paid  ^6,000  to  aid 
the  members  who  were  out  of  work,  and  during  that  same  period  it 
has  cost  the  national  organization  over  $200,000  to  aid  the  men  who 
were  out  of  work. 

Inclosed  is  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid  pattern  makers  in  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe. 

,  Tnisting  that  Confess  will  realize  the  necessity  of  affording  this 
industry  protection.  I  remain. 

Very  sincerely,  Jambs  L.  Gernon, 

Oeneral  Vice-President 
Pattern  Makers^  League  of  North  Ameruxu 


Exhibit  A« 
bate  of  wages  pam  pattbbn  makers  ik  foreigk  oouiniubs. 

Spain. — Barcelona,  Spain,  the  rate  received  per  week  is  6  pesos,  or 
about  $1  per  day  in  United  States  money;  tibey  work* nine  and  one- 
half  to  ten  hours  per  day. 

Sweden, — ^Highest  rate  paid  pattern  makers  is  from  26  to  80  crowns 
per  week,  equivalent  to  $8  United  States  money;  they  work  ten  hours 
per  day. 

Hungary. — Budapest,  Hungary,  highest  rate  paid,  46  to  60  kor, 
or  $9  to  $12  United  States  money. 

Lowest  rate  paid,  from  26  to  86  kor,  or  from  $6  to  $7  United  States 
monej^ ;  work  ten  hours  per  day  entire  week.  Mostly  piecework  done 
in  this  district 

Scotland. — Clyde  district,  highest  rate  paid  being  8^  pence  per 
hour,  or  equivalent  to  17  cents  per  hour  United  States  money ;  work 
fifty-four  hours  per  week,  nine  and  three-fourths  hours  per  day  and 
five  and  one-fourth  hours  on  Saturday.  Full  week's  wages,  £1 1&.  8d., 
or  $9.21  in  Uiiited  States  money. 

The  average  rate  in  the  Clyde  district  being  £1 10s.,  or  $7.20  United 
States  money. 

London  district  pays  £2  2s.  9d.,  or  $10.26  United  States  money,  for 
fifty-four-hour  week. 

Bonny  Bridge,  Falkirk,  fifty-four  hours  per  week,  paid  36  shillings 
for  a  full  week's  wages  (a  shilling  eqmvalent  to  26  cents  United 
States  money).  . 

Newcastle,  England,  fifty-four  hours  per  week,  nme  and  one-half 
hours  per  day,  five  and  one-half  hours  on  Saturday,  full  week's  wnges 
being  88  shillings. 
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Frafi60. — ^Lowest  rate  of  wages  paid  being  64  franca,  or  $1(L80 
United  States  money,  the  highest  rate  being  72  francs,  or  $14.40 
United  States  money.    They  work  mostly  the  ten-hour  day. 

HoUand.'—WoTk  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  per  day;  receive  on  m 
average  2^  gulden  per  day,  week's  wages  varying  from  14  to  18 
gulden,  or  from  $6  to  $7.50  in  United  States  money. 

Russia. — St  Petersburg,  work  nine  and  one-half  and  ten  horns  per 
day;  receive  fot  highest  rate  16  rubles,  the  average  pay  per  week 
being  12  rubles,  or  ^.12  United  States  money. 

Germany. — ^Berlin,  highest  rate  paid  pattern  makers  is  from  7  to 
9  marks  per  day,  equivalent  to  $1.75  to  $2.25  United  States  money; 
wages  per  week,  42  to  64  marks,  or  about  $10.60  to  $13.60  United 
States  money.    Working  hours  per  day,  ten. 

StoUzerland.— Highest  rate  paid  pattern  makers,  80  to  60  francs 

Eer  week,  equivalent  to  $6  to  $10  United  States  money;  working 
ours  per  day,  ten. 

PORCH  BLINDS. 

[Paragraph  208.] 

AMERICAN  DTEES  AITO  BIEACHER8  ASK  CONTDTUAHCB  OP 
PEESEin;  DUTY  ON  POECH  BLINDS,  TINDYED,  AND  AN  ADVANCE 
FOE  THE  STAINED  OE  DYED  BUNDS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  «^  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Patns, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Snt:  We  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  the 
need  of  a  protective  duty  on  dyed,  stained,  painted,  and  printed  porch 
blinds,  curtains,  shades,  or  screens,  made  of  bamboo,  wood,  straw,  or 

comi>osition  of  wood.  ,  .      .       ,._x.     ..    i     a 

The  dyeing  and  painting  of  porch  curtams  is  a  distinctively  Amer- 
ican industry,  which  originate  with  your  petitioners  six  years  a^, 
and  which  since  has  grown  to  large  proportions  and  is  now  being 
copied  by  the  Japanese.  ,      ,     ,        .     ,       .  .  j 

Tliere  is  no  duty  established  to  cover  the  dyed,  stained,  painted, 
and  printed  porch  hlinds  or  curtains. 

There  are  agents  in  this  country  who  import  dyed,  stained,  and 
painted  porch  blinds,  or  curtains,  and  during  the  last  three  years 
there  has  been  a  strong  foreign  competition  m  this  merchandise  by 
reason  of  the  cheap  labor  in  other  countries,  the  insufficient  duty  on 
same  resulting  in  a  loss  of  duty  to  the  Government  and  loss  of  labor 
to  the  American  workman.  ,  , ,.    ,  ^  .        ,,4 

The  Japan  dyed  or  stained  porch  blind,  or  curtain,  sells  m  America 
at  an  advance  over  the  raw  porch  blind,  or  curtain,  of  one-fourth  cent 

per  square  foot.  .  «  xi    ^         nr. 

By  employing  American  labor  and  usmg  dyestuffs  that  pay  30  per 
cent  duty,  dyeing  and  staining  can  not  be  equaled  m  this  country  for 
less  than  three- fourths  cent  per  square  foot 

The  Japan-painted  porch  blind  or  curtain  sells  in  America  at  an 
advance  over  the  raw  porch  blind  or  curtain  of  one-half  cent  per 
square  foot. 
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By  employing  American  labor  and  the  use  of  American  paints  and 
dyestuffs  that  pay  80  per  cent  duty,  the  painting  can  not  be  done  in 
this  country  for  less  than  1|  cents  per  square  foot 

The  average  jprice  of  labor  for  handling  these  goods  in  this  countiy 
is  $2  per  day;  in  Japan,  12  cents  |>er  day. 

Unless  the  duty  as  prayed  for  is  imposed,  the  American  dyers  of 
porch  curtains  can  not  compete  with  Japan  labor. 

The  importation  of  dyed,  stained^  painted,  and  printed  .porch 
blinds  or  curtains  is  contantly  increasmg,  and,  with  this  increase,  un- 
less protection  be  granted  to  those  engaged  in  the  dyeing  and  paint- 
ing m  this  country  they  must  necessarily  retire  from  the  business 
because  of  their  inability  to  procure  labor  at  the  price  made  necessary 
bj  foreien  competition. 

Therefore,  in  order  that  we  may  compete  with  foreign  competition, 
we  do  earnestly  pray  and  petition  your  nonorable  body  for  a  continu- 
ance of  the  present  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  raw  manu- 
factured porch  blind  or  curtain  (see  par.  208,  Schedule  D),  and  that 
an  additional  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  square  foot  be  levied  on  each 
dyed  and  stained  porch  blind  or  curtain,  and  an  additional  1  cent  per 
square  foot  be  levied  on  each  painted  and  printed  porch  blind  or  cur- 
iam; and  that  parap^ph  208,  Sdiedule  D,  of  the  present  law,  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

^  Bamboo  porch  blinds^  or  curtains,  shades,  or  screens,  of  bamboo, 
wood,  straw,  or  composition  of  wood,  natural  or  raw,  85  per  cent;  it 
stained  or  d^ed,  85  per  cent  and  one-half  cent  per  square  foot;  if 
painted  or  printed,  85  per  cent  and  1  cent  per  square  foot" 

Porch  blmds,  or  curtains,  are  purchased  by  the  square  foot,  and 
bill  and  consular  invoice  always  mention  number  of  square  feet  pur- 
chased in  each  and  everv  shipment. 

If  the  duties  were  placed  upon  the  articles  as  prayed  for,  we 
could  increase  our  plants  here,  employ  more  men,  and  run  constantly 
throughout  the  year. 


Bespectfully  submitted. 


R.  H.   COBEBY  Q)MPANT, 

Dyers  and  BleacherSj  Camden^  N.  J. 
R.  H.  Comet  Cohpant, 
Dyers  and  Bleachers,  OMoago,  HI. 
Pabsons  Bbothebs  (Ino.), 
Dyers  and  Bleachers,  Brooklyn,  if.  Z. 


AMEBIOAV  KAKEBS  OF  POXCH  AND  WIHDOW  SHADES  OF  WOOD 
ASE  FOE  HEW  CLASSIFICATION. 

jAKBSviLiiB,  Wm.,  December  S,  1908. 
Hon.  Serbno  E,  Payne, 

Ohairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
Dbab  Sir:  We  wish  to  call  yomr  attention  to  the  fact  that  within 
the  past  few  years  foreign  poi^  and  window  shades,  made  of  wood, 
bamooo^  reed  or  wood  fiber,  are  bein^  shipped  into  this  country  in 
large  and  increasing  quantities,  and  that  owing  to  the  cheapness  of 
labor  and  material  abroad  this  importation  is  seriously  affecting  our 
home  industry  in  this  line.  In  fact,  with  the  difference  in  conditions 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  chiefly  on  account 
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of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  which  go  into  the 
manufacture  of  shades,  the  foreign  manufacturer  can  pa^  the  present 
duty  and  undersell  the  home  manufacturer  in  the  American  market 
You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  wood,  oil,  twine,  and  steel  pulleys,  etc^ 
which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  shades  in  this  country,  has 
greatly  increased  in  price  during  the  past  few  years,  and  that  the 
price  of  labor  has  also  advanc^  materially  within  the  past  nine 
years  ^ce  the  Din^ley  law  went  into  effect. 

While  the  cost  of  manufacturing  shades  in  this  country  has  been 
advancing,  there  has  sprung  up  abroad  a  new  and  vigorous  ocunp^- 
tion  in  tiae  shade  busmess,  which,  owing  to  the  dieaper  matmal 
abroad  and  the  much  cheaper  labor,  has  seriously  affed^d  and,  if  not 
checked,  may  prove  disastrous  to  a  promising  and  important  Ameri- 
can industry. 

We  therefore  would  respectfully  rec[uest  and  earnestly  urge  your 
honorable  committee  to  place  an  additional  duty  to  the  present  35 
per  cent  (see  par.  208,  Schedule  D)  of  at  least  10  to  15  per  cent 
more  on  all  f oreiCTf  manufactured  shades  imported  into  this  countiy. 
This  increase  wifi  in  some  degree  help  to  equalize  the  dianged  oon- 
ditions,  owing  to  increased  cost  of  labor  and  material  since  the  Din^- 
ley  law  went  into  effect,  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  it 
will  more  fairly  equalize  the  differences  in  the  cost  of  labcur  and  ma- 
teriid  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  countries. 

It  is  not  necessarv  for  us  to  submit  figures  showing  these  differ- 
ences in  the  cost  of  labor  and  material,  for  ^our  honorable  committee 
having  made  a  special  study  of  such  conditions  are  already  familiar 
with  mese  facts. 

We  wish  to  further  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  206,  Schedule 
D,  which  provides  that  ^  Chair  cane  or  reeds,  wrought  or  manu- 
factured from  rattan  or  reeds,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem."  Now,  tre 
notice  in  paragraph  700,  Schedule  D,  that  "  Bamboo,  rattan,  reeds, 
unmanufactured,"  etc.,  are  on  tJie  free  list  Whv  should  not  the 
above  items  be  included  in  paragraph  206  and  subject  to  the  same 
duty? 

These  ^^  bamboo,  rattans,  reeds,"  etc,  which  are  inm^rted  to  the 
United  States  are  to  all  intents  and  purpo^  ^^manuractured"  and 
not  ^^unmanufactured."  It  requires  considerable  labor  to  manu- 
facture them  into  the  shape  thev  are  in  when  shipped  into  this  coun- 
try; they  are  not  raw  material;  they  are  not  in  the  natural  state, 
and  therefore  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  imported  free  of  duty,  but 
should  be  included  with  ^^  chair  cane  or  reeds,  wrought  or  manu- 
factured from  rattan  or  reeds,"  as  in  paragraph  206,  and  ^ould,  in 
our  opinion,  be  subject  to  the  same  duty. 

We  vrish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  committee  to  this 
evident  inconsistency  in  the  present  law,  and  respectfuUjr  urge  you 
to  consider  the  importance  of  correcting  the  same  by  placing  a  duty 
on  ^'  bamboo,  rattans,  and  reeds,"  the  same  as  on  ^^  chair  cane  or  reeds,'' 
in  paragraph  206,  Schedule  D. 

All  of  wnich  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Hough  Shadb  CSobforatiok, 
By  Chables  H.  BEirrs, 
EowABD  F.  Fletcher, 

Committee  of  Direeton. 
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WHIPS. 

[Paragraph  208.] 

AMEBICAH  WHIP  KANUTACTTmEKS  WISH  THE  BETEHTION  OF 
FBESEHT  DUTIES  OH  THEIB  FEODITCT. 

Westfebld,  Mass.,  December  17^  1908. 
OoMMrrmB  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  O. 

Obntlemen:  The  whip  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  in 
objection  to  any  change  or  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  whips  submit 
the  following  suggestions  in  the  way  of  a  brief : 

First  That  they  represent  the  manufacturers  of  whips  in  the 
United  States. 

Second.  That  the  concerns  now  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
whips  are  separate  and  distinct  and  are  in  no  way  in  agreement  or  in 
trust  relations. 

Third.  That  the  whip-manufacturing  industry  is  in  volume  about 
$8,000,000. 

Fourth.  That  the  volume  of  business  has  not  increased  materially 
in  the  last  twenty  years. 

Fifth.  That  the  small  amount  of  business  and  the  failure  of  busi- 
ness to  increase  materially  in  recent  years  renders  the  business  unique 
among  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  An  examination  of  the  causes  which  have  operated  to  ren- 
der the  business  stagnant  and  of  so  small  volume  will  disclose  con- 
clusively the  reasons  why  the  tariff  on  whips  should  not  be  aboli^ed 
or  modified  in  any  wajr  to  a  reduction  of  the  same. 

Seventh.  Your  petitioners  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  with 
the  coming  into  general  use  of  the  bicycle  about  twenty  years  ago, 
pleasure  nding  and  light  driving,  in  the  East  particularly,  was 
greatly  interfered  with,  and  the  use  of  whips  for  such  driving  was 
very  much  less  and  increasing[ly  less  on  account  of  the  introduction 
of  uie  bicycle.  The  whip  business  at  that  time  and  from  diat  cause 
suffered  very  seriously,  and  no  sooner  had  the  business  approached 
its  normal  condition  after  the  introduction  of  the  bicycle  when  the 
introduction  of  the  electric  street  railwavs  again  disturbed  the  busi- 
ness alarmingly.  The  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  horses  on  street 
cars  was  universal,  as  is  well  known  to  the  committee.  The  whip- 
manufacturing  industry  has  never  recovered  from  the  loss  entailed 
by  the  introduction  of  the  electric  car  and  never  can,  and  the  con- 
stant increase  of  such  railways  is  a  detriment  to  the  whip  manufac- 
turer, because  the  trolley  car  requires  none  of  that  product  The 
trolley  oar  has  supplanted  the  horse  to  a  great  extent  for  transporta- 
tion^  lor  pleasure,  or  profit 

Eighth.  During  the  past  five  years  the  whip-manufacturing  indus- 
try has  acain  been  greatly  interfered  with  by  the  substitution  of  the 
automobile  for  the  horse.  This  substitution  which  has  been  going  on 
is  constantly  and  rapidly  undermining  the  business  of  manu&cturing 
whips.  The  result  of  the  automobile  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  whip- 
manufacturing  concerns  are  fewer  in  number,  and  the  manufacture 
of  high-grade  carriage  whips  is  practicaUy  a  thing  of  the  past   What 
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promises  to  be  the  substitution  of  the  taxicab  for  the  horse  cab  will 
Itself  greatly  curtail  the  j)resent  whip  business. 

Ninth.  Again,  legislation  of  the  oountnr  in  various  States  has  been 
of  such  a  character  as  to  render  it  unprofitable  to  raise  the  light  har- 
ness horse  or  the  track  horse. 

Tenth.  One  of  the  essential  and  principal  ingredients  of  the  whip 
is  reed.  The  reed  used  in  the  manufacture  of  whips  is  now  duty  free. 
Except  for  the  fact  that  whip  reed  is  duty  free^  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  the  whip  manufacturers  to  have  in  any  way  maintained 
their  position  in  the  market  or  to  have  manufacture  whips  at  a 
profit,  even  with  the  present  tariff  on  whips. 

Associated  Whip  Manufactuskbs, 
By  Henry  W.  Ely,  Attorney. 


BRIAR  WOOD. 

[Paragraph  700.] 

LEWIS  T.  LA  BAE,  EACEETTSTOWN,  N.  J.,  EECOHMENDS  A  DUTT 
OF  FIETT  FEE  CENT  ON  LAITEEL  WOOD. 

Hackbttstown,  N.  J^  November  17^  1908, 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  O. 

Gentlemen:  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  com- 
mittee to  the  fact  that  there  is  now  no  tariff  upon  laurel  wood,  com- 
mercially known  as  "  briar  "  wood,  for  pipes.  There  ought  to  be  a 
tariff  on  it  of  at  least  50  per  cent,  because  there  are  millions  of  tons 
of  it  in  this  country;  but  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  labor  in 
this  country  and  of  the  cheap  labor  in  Italy  we  can  not  compete  with 
the  product  of  that  country.  At  present  this  wood  comes  into  this 
country  sawed  in  shape  for  manufacture  into  pipes,  and  therefore 
it  is  not "  raw  material,"  and  that  industryhere  ought  to  be  protected 
to  at  least  the  extent  above  referred  to.  There  is  now  imported  into 
this  country  about  $500,000  worth  of  this  wood  annually,  whereas 
this  money  should  be  kept  in  this  country. 

The  average  cost  of  blocks  sawed  in  shape  is  about  $2.50  per  eroas. 
The  business  here  is  practically  nothing  on  account  of  the  la&  of  pro- 
tection against  the  foreign  product  The  manufactured  proaoet 
(pipes)  now  has  a  duty  of  60  per  cent,  which  is  a  reasonable  protec- 
tion to  the  industry.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  appeal  to  your  honorable 
oommittee  to  see  to  it  that  the  above  request  is  granted. 
Very  respectfully, 

Lewis  T.  La  Bab. 

W.  E.  UnrOEA,  OF  ABINGDON,  VA.,  EECOHMENDS  TEAT  BSIAX 
WOOD  BE  PLACED  ON  THE  DimABLE  UST. 

Abinodon,  Va.,  December  W,  1908. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Brownlow,  M.  C. 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  r  Herewith  copy  of  correspondence  with  you  and  the  Hon. 
Campbell  Slemp,  dated  February  4, 1907;  also  copy  of  letter  S^tem- 
ber  25,  1908,  to  Hon.  C.  B.  Slemp;  also  copy  ox  letter  to  parties  in 
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s<mthw«8t  Vir^ia  and  east  Tennessee,  all  on  the  subject  of  getting 
out  ivy  roots  m  your  and  Mr.  Slemp's  territory,  and  the  necessary 
tariff  to  revive  this  industry. 

Hoping  this  will  appeal  to  you,  I  am, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

W.  E,  MlNOBA, 

President  and  Oeneral  Manager 
Vtrginior-Oarolina  Railway  Company. 


Fbbbuaby  4,  1907. 
Hon,  W.  P.  Brownlow,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  O. 
Dbab  Sir  :  I  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  carbon  copy  of  letter  I  have 
to-da7  written  Congressman  Slemp,  which  explains  itself.  It  would 
be  of  great  assistance  to  manjr  of  your  constituents  if  this  business 
could  be  revived.  Slight  inquiry  in  this  connection  would  convince 
you  of  the  good  it  would  be  to  your  people. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  E.  Minoba. 

Fhbruary  4, 1908. 
Hon.  Camfbesx  Slemp,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  herewith  inclose  article  regarding  brier  wood  for  pipes. 
There  was  a  large  business  in  this  territory,  especially  alone  the 
White  Top  Fork  of  Laurel  Creek  in  Washington  County  and  the 
Tennessee  Fork  of  the  same  creek  in  Johnson  Coun^.  Hiere  was  a 
plant  at  Laurel  Bloomery,  Tenn.,  and  one  at  Abingdon,  Va.,  for 
getting  out  blocks  and  making  these  pipes.  The  root  used  was  the 
mountain  ivy  root  This  industry  was  a  neat  blessing  to  the  people 
living  in  Washington  County^  Va.,  and  Johnscm  Count^,  Tenn.  This 
business  was  killed  by  the  Wilson  bill  admitting  these  Dlocks  free.  I 
have  been  intending  to  take  this  matter  up  with  you  for  some  little 
time.  Can  not  something  be  d(me  by  you  and  Idr.  frownlow  to 
revive  this  industry,  and  uius  furnish  work  and  money  to  the  people 
in  that  district^ 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Congressman  Brownlow, 
asking  his  interest  in  the  matter  also. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  E.  MraosA. 

Sbfibhber  26,  1908. 
HoQ.  C.  Basooh  Siamp, 

Big  Stone  Oapy  Va. 
Dear  Sir  :  At  the  coming  session  of  Congress  I  believe  it  would  be 
worth  your  time  and  of  value  to  your  constituents  to  look  into  the 
matter  of  pipe  blocks  for  making  "  French  briar-root  pipes."  For- 
merly there  was  a  large  business  in  southwest  Virginia  and  east  Ten- 
nessee in  the  getting  out  and  shipping  of  ivy  roots  for  these  pipe 
blocks,  and  one  or  two  small  plants  in  the  same  territory  for  cut- 
ting the  roots  into  pipe  blocks.  The  chief  item  of  revenue  was  to  the 
local  people  in  the  mountains  in  getting  out,  hauling,  and  selling 
these  ivy  roots.    When  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  was  passed,  as  the  writer 
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18  advised,  these  pipe  blocks  were  put  upjon  the  free  list,  and  since 
that  they  have  been  c<xmng  in  from  foreign  countries  cheaper  than 
our  people  could  get  them  out  of  the  mountains,  haul  them  to  the 
railroad^  and  ship  Qiem.  If  there  is  an  infant  industiy  in  the  United 
States  which  needs  a  little  protection,  and  which  would  benefit  the 
working  man  and  farmer,  it  is  this  pipe-block  business. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  discuss  this  ones- 
tioQ  with  Mr.  W.  P.  Brownlow,  as  it  affects  his  district  as  well  as 
yours. 

YoorSi  very  truly,  W.  E.  MofcoLA. 

December  22, 1908. 
Messrs.  R.  E.  DanneUyyJ.  Walter  Wright^  E.  E.  Butler,  Mountain. 

Oity^  Tenn.;  B.  W.  iFflfo,  Nat  WiOa,  Stiver  Lake,  Tenn.;  O.  H. 

Robinson^  Laurel  Bloomerv.  Term.;  O.  Frank  Rohinsan,  A.  A. 

Mock,  8.  L.  Mock,  J.  A.  Dowler,  D.  E.  Penmngton,  Damascus, 

Va.;  J.  O.  Lewis,  Taylors  VdUey,  Va.:Oentry  Brothers,  Park,  Va.; 

W.  F.  Blevins^  Oreen  Cove,  Fa./  nassinger  Lumber  Company, 

Konnarock,  Va. 

OBiniiBHEN:  Ten  years  ago  there  was  a  considerable  business  in 
your  country  setting  out  ivy  roots  for  pipe  blocks.  I  am  told  that 
this  was  killed  by  £e  Wilson  bill  taking  off  the  tariff  on  imported 
pipe  blocks  and  that  when  the  Diugley  tariff  was  established  the  duty 
was  not  replaced  on  pipe  blocks.  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  correctness 
of  these  details,  but  1  oo  know  the  business  has  been  killed.  The  busi- 
ness in  ivy  roots  gave  employment  to  a  good  many  people  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  aggregate  a  considerable  amount  of  money.  I  have 
taken  up  the  n^atter  with  the  Hon.  Basoom  Slemp,  Member  of  Con- 
gress of  the  Ninth  Virginia  District,  and  Hon.  W,  P.  Brownlow,  of 
me  First  Tennessee  District,  asking  them  to  use  their  efforts  to  have 
the  tariff  put  upon  imported  pipe  blocks  so  as  to  revive  the  industry 
in  southwest  Virginia  and  east  Tennessee.  I  would  recommend  that 
you  write  to  these  two  Members  of  Congress  along  the  same  line  and 
that  you  get  other  parties  in  your  section  to  write  to  them  also. 
YourS)  truly, 

W.  E.  MlN<3A. 


SCHEDULE  E. 


SUGAR,   MOLASSES,   AND 
MANUFACTURES  OF. 
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SUGAR. 

[Paragraph  200.] 

STATEMSNTOF  D.  D.  OOLCOCK,  OF  HEW  OSLEAHS,  LA.,  EEFBE- 
SEHTIHG  THE  HEW  OBIEAHS  STrGAB  EZCHAHaE. 

MoNDAT,  November  16^  1908. 

Mr.  CoiiOOGK.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee :  We 
learned  through  the  press  dispatdies  that  it  was  the  desire  of  this 
committee  to  hear  only  one  man  for  each  industry,  if  it  were  possible 
to  do  so.  For  that  reason  I  have  been  sent  here  as  the  spokesman  for 
the  cane  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana.  We  were  also  informed  that 
your  chairman  had  said  that  this  hearing  was  to  ^^  cover  the  entire 
su^ar  question." 

Both  of  t^eee  facts  became  known  to  me  only  on  the  9th  instant, 
and  found  me,  as  secretary  of  our  sugar  exchange,  quite  busy,  as  we 
are  now  at  the  height  of  our  selling  season.  If,  therefore,  I  prove  a 
poor  representative,  I  hope  you  will  set  it  down  rather  to  my  being 
suddenly  called  on,  than  to  my  inability  to  come  up  to  your  require- 
ments, lor  I  know  of  no  man  who  can  ^  cover  the  entire  sugar  ques- 
tion''  without  special  preparation.  As  nearly  as  I  can  approximate, 
five  senarate  questions  are  involved: 

1.  Tlie  schedule  proper; 

2.  The  administration  section  of  the  law; 

8.  The  propriety  of  maximum  and  minimum  rates  of  duty  in  this 
particular  schedule; 

4.  The  reciprocity  concession  to  Cuba ;  and 

6.  The  recommendation  of  ex-Secretary  Taft  as  to  Philippine  con- 
cessions. 

Schedule  E  of  the  tariff  law  of  July  24,  1897,  in  the  framing  of 
which  I  had  my  full  share,  was  satisfactory  to  the  consumer  as  well 
as  to  the  producer,  to  the  importer,  and  to  the  refiner;  and  was  prac- 
tically what  this  committee  sent  over  to  the  Senate  just  after  the 
extra  session  was  convened.  We  had  been  living  from  1883  to  1890 
under  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  but  the  bounties  given  on  beet  sugar  ex- 
ported from  the  European  continental  states  offset  the  difference, 
and  the  countervailing  duties  provided  for  in  section  5  stopped  that 
drain.  The  duty  was  specific,  the  polariscope  test  effectual,  and  the 
extension  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
only  affected  about  180,000  tons  of  sugar,  which  we  were  assured  was 
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the  maximnin  jpossible  production  for  export  The  conditdoxis  et  that 
time  were  satisfactory  and  would  be  now,  but  modifications  have 
been  effected  without  the  enactment  of  a  general  tariff  law.  The 
Hawaiian  Islands  having  lost  their  independence,  became  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  law  equaflv  with  ourselves,  and,  wonderful  to  rekte, 
have  doubled  and  more  man  doubled  their  shipments  to  the  main- 
land. Then,  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish  war,  Porto  Kico  came  into  our 
arms;  her  sugar  no  lon^r  paid  duty,  and  her  export  to  the  United 
States  has  bc«n  multiplied  oy  five.  Another  result  was  our  gettiii£ 
so  mixed  up  with  an  Asiatic  archipelago  that  her  product  was  granted 
a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rate— but  that  is  another 
story. 

Of  our  increased  consumption  of  600,000  tons,  370,000  have  been 
therefore  duty  free.  As  if  the  schedule  had  not  been  sufficiently 
defaced,  in  1908  Cuba  got  her  20  per  cent  off,  practically  an  admis- 
sion of  840,000  tons  duty  free.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  sbt  that  our 
entire  increase  of  consumption  has  been  of  free  sugar.  The  world's 
production  has  more  than  kept  pace  in  the  interval  with  the  in- 
creased consumption,  and  the  natural  consequence  has  been  a  lower 
range  of  values. 

(M.  James  D.  Hill  told  you  in  1902  that  it  cost  the  Louisiana 
planter  8^  cents  per  pound  to  produce  96-te6t  sugar.  To-day  it  is 
quoted  3f  cents  on  the  New  Orleans  market. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  second  question,  the  administrative  section 
of  the  law.  On  June  7, 1897,  at  this  committee's  instance,  Uie  House 
passed  H.  R  879,  fixing  92  per  cent  of  the  rate  of  duty  on  sugar  as 
the  basis  for  reciprocity  conventions — that  is,  a  concession  of  8  per 
cent  should  be  made;  eventually  this  section  lumped  up  all  the 
recii>rocity  articles  making  a  maximum  of  20  per  cent;  in  1903  the 
maximum  (20  per  cent)  was  granted  Cuba  up  to  December  27, 1908. 
We  had  defeated  Cuban  reciprocity  the  year  before,  but  became  recon- 
ciled to  it  because  the  treaty  stipulated  that  no  foreign  sugar  should 
be  imported  which  paid  less  than  the  full  Dingley  rates  during  the 
life  01  the  treaty.  We  now  hear  that  some  of  our  Cubui  friends  are 
asking  for  a  larger  concession,  which  would  require  a  change  in  the 
administrative  section  of  the  law.  We  would  much  prefer  that  the 
treaty  be  abro^ted. 

Reiciprocity  has  somehow  become  a  fad  with  tariff  revisionist&  To 
make  a  way  for  it  we  hear  of  propositions  to  establish  maximum  and 
minimum  rates,  which  bring  us  to  question  8. 

I  fail  to  find  sugar  accepted  by  the  European  continental  states  as 
an  article  which  lends  itself  to  such  a  purpose.  Under  the  Brussels 
Convention  a  surtax  was  placed  on  sugar  and  the  duty  so  increased 
effectually  bars  sugar  out.  Why,  then,  should  this  article  be  made 
the  basis  for  reciprocity  agreements  in  the  United  States!  I  don't 
know  enough  about  it  to  argue  the  case,  but  until  it  be  settled  I  don^ 
see  how  you  can  expect  to  consider  the  question  of  establishing  any- 
thing but  the  present  rate  as  the  minimimi  and  adding  thereto  such 
an  increment  as  shall  make  it  an  object  for  other  countries  to  offer  us 
freer  entry  of  our  products  into  their  territory;  otherwise  we  shall 
resist  any  provision  of  the  sort. 

Question  4,  as  to  reciprodty  with  Cuba,  comes  next:  The  time  limit 
expires  December  27.  What  you  will  recommend  we  do  not  know,  but 
we  do  know  that  the  Cuban  is  not  the  chief  bendiciary  of  the  oonces- 
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sion;  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  absorbed  by  the  importer.  That 
this  was  never  oontemplated  by  you  in  1903  goes  without  saying. 

Now,  as  to  question  5 :  In  view  of  the  very  recent  election  we  have 
held  for  a  successor  to  Mr.  Boosevelt  and  its  result,  I  feel  that  I  must 
touch  very  lightly  upon  anytliing  concerning  the  Philippine  proposi- 
tion. It  IS  now  ^^  In  gremio  legis  *'  (on  the  lap  of  the  law),  and  is 
very  apt  to  be  held  there  for  some  time  to  come.  Who  is  goiqg  to  get 
the  award  admits  of  reasonable  doubt.  All  I  can,  therefore,  say  is  that 
we  are  just  as  dead  set  aj^ainst  it  now  as  we  ever  have  been. 

It  was  my  very  ^ood  K)rtune  to  be  here  in  Washington  on  the  18th, 
14th,  and  15th  of  May,  1908.  The  President  received  the  governors 
of  the  States  and  Territories,  including  Alaska,  Porto  Kico,  and 
Hawaii,  and  they  in  turn  adopted  the  following  ^^declaration  of 
principles,"  to  wit: 

We,  the  governors  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  of 
America^  in  conference  assembled,  do  hereby  declare  the  conviction  that  the 
great  prosperity  of  our  country  rests  upon  the  abundant  resources  of  the  land 
chosen  by  our  forefathers  for  their  homes,  and  where  they  laid  the  fonndation 
of  this  great  nation. 

We  look  upon  these  resources  as  a  heritage  to  be  made  use  of  In  establishing 
and  promoting  the  comfort,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  American  people, 
but  not  to  be  wasted,  deteriorated,  or  needlessly  destroyed. 

We  declare  our  firm  conviction  that  this  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources is  a  subject  of  transcendent  importance,  which  should  engage  unre- 
mittingly the  attention  of  the  nation,  the  States,  and  the  people  in  earnest 
cooperation.  These  natural  resources  include  the  land  on  which  we  Uve  and 
which  yields  our  food ;  the  living  waters  which  fertilize  the  soU,  supply  power, 
and  form  great  avenues  of  commerce;  the  forests  which  yield  the  material 
for  t>ur  homes,  prevent  erosion  of  the  soil,  and  conserve  the  navigation  and 
other  uses  of  the  streams,  and  the  minerals  which  form  the  basis  of  our  Indus- 
trial life  and  supply  us  with  heat,  light,  and  power. 

I  quote  from  the  Republican  campaign  text-book,  1908,  pages 
423,  424. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  governor  of  the  Philippines,  nor  is  the 
archipelago  included  in  the  Territories  enumeratea. 

As  I  have  now  set  forth  our  attitude  on  the  sugar  tariff  (juestion 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  I  will  not  further  claim  your  attention. 

Tlie  Chaikman.  I  hope  that  you  may  understand  exactly  what 
the  chairman  has  had  in  mind  with  respect  to  the  hearings  upon 
your  industry.  I  refer  to  reports  to  the  effect  that  but  one  person 
would-  be  heard  upon  each  industry.  The  idea  was  that  where  a 
number  of  persons  were  together  advocating  the  same  phase  of  an 
industry,  if  thev  could  put  it  all  into  one  brief  or  have  one  spokes- 
man there  would  be  a  saving  of  the  time  of  the  committee,  and  it 
would  allow  him  to  present  the  matter  more  thoroughly  than  to 
have  each  one  go  over  it.  But  no  attempt  was  made  to  limit  the 
time  that  any  person  might  be  heard.  I  make  this  suggestion  for 
the  benefit  and  consideration  of  those  who  desire  to  appear  before 
the  committee. 

And  in  that  connection  also,  and  not  in  connection  with  what 
you  have  said,  Mr.  Colcock^  I  want  to  say,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  the  press  send  this  out  if  they  deem  it  of  sufficient  importance, 
that  the  committee  will  welcome  any  i>ersons  with  knowledge  ana 
information  upon  this  subject  who  desire  to  present  any  phase  of 
it,  and  in  saymg  that,  I  have  reference  not  only  to  the  subject  of 
sugar,  but  the  entire  schedule,  whether  in  advocacy  of  a  lower  rate 
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of  duty  or  with  respect  to  free  trade  on  some  articles^  and  also  with 
reference  to  the  present  duty  and  increases  in  dutjr.  We  want  a  full 
hearing.  We  want  all  the  facts  before  the  committee  in  order  that 
the  committee  may  act  intelligently  and  fairly  upon  the  questions. 
I  say  this  at  this  time  and  through  the  press,  because  I  see  that  some 
people  are  already  criticising  the  committee  and  prophesying  as  to 
the  action  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Upon  that  point,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  given 
out  through  the  press  at  the  same  time,  I  think  it  should  be  stated 
that  this  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  all  who  have  any  sugges- 
tions to  make,  whether  they  represent  a  special  industry  or  not 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
desires  to  be  heard.  The  doors  are  open,  the  hearings  are  public, 
and  our  action  will  be  known  to  the  public  We  propose  to  stand 
upon  the  facts  that  are  brought  out  before  the  committee. 

Now,  you  make  a  statement  in  your  brief,  Mr.  Colcock,  that  Colo- 
nel Hill  stated  to  you  in  1902  that  it  cost  the  Louisiana  planter  Zl 
cents  per  pound  to  produce  96  test  sugar.  What  is  the  cost  to-day! 
Is  there  any  difference? 

Mr.  Colcock.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference.  We 
may  have  effected  some  economics  in  labor,  in  the  number  of  men 
required  to  handle  the  cane  in  the  sugarhouses,  but  we  have  not 
effected  any  great  economies,  because  we  have  to  pay  higher  wages 
and  a  higher  price  per  ton  of  cane  purchased. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  the  methods 
since  1902? 

Mr,  Colcock.  The  su^r  industry  of  Louisiana  is  on  as  high  a 
level  as  any  in  the  world.  We  have  as  good  sugarhouses  as  any 
country  in  the  world.  In  fact,  our  experimental  station  teaches 
other  nations  how  to  make  sugar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  degrees  of  polarization  does  the  Na 
16  Dutch  standard  come  to? 

Mr.  Colcock.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  color.  The  Dutch  stand- 
ard runs  from  low,  dirty  black  sugar  up  to  white  sugar.  No.  20 
being  white  sugar.  No.  16  Dutch  standard  is  generally  sugar  polar- 
izing 96  to  98i.  The  color  of  the  sugar  does  not  indicate  the  polari- 
zation at  all.  I  showed  in  the  hearings  of  1887  a  su^ar  whidi  con- 
tained 16  per  cent  of  foreign  substances,  water  and  other  things, 
but  yet  was  white,  and  it  polarized  83  or  84.  The  polarization  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  color. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  present  law  provides  that  there  shall  be  an 
additional  tax  of  1.95  cents  per  pound  on  all  sugar  brought  into  this 
country  above  the  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  or  refined  sugar.  Now, 
where  do  you  refine  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Colcock.  Refined  sugar  is  simply  a  raw  sugar  which  has  been 
passed  over  boneblack,  which  takes  out  all  of  the  coloring  matter,  and 
at  the  same  time  filters  out  all  of  the  foreign  matter  m  the  sugar. 
The  real  color  of  sugar  is  white,  but  there  is  a  pellicle  of  molasses 
which  adheres  to  the  crystals  and  gives  it  a  dark  color.  If  you  will 
take  a  small  quantity  of  brown  sugar  and  soak  it  a  little  wfiile,  and 
then  put  into  a  handkerchief,  you  will  find  that  it  has  turned  white. 
All  that  the  refiner  does  is  to  remove  molasses  and  with  it  the  color. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yon  represent  the  Louisiana  sugar  interests? 

Mr.  Colcock.  Pretty  much  the  whole  interest. 
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Mr,  Underwood.  Do  you  represent  any  refining  interests? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  The  refiners  are  members  of  our  exchange,  and  buy 
from  70  to  86  per  cent  of  the  crop. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Who  is  the  principal  purchaser  of  the  Louisiana 
su^r  crop? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  C!ompany. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  has  practically  a  monopoly  in  this  countr? 
on  the  business  of  refining  sugar,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  CoLGOCK.  I  would  not  say  that,  because  there  are  so-called  inde> 
pendent  refiners. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  the  sugar  refined  in  this  country 
is  refined  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company? 

Mr.  CoLOOOK.  I  should  say,  roughly,  about  60  per  cent 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  is  there  40  per  cent  refined  by  the  individual 
refiners? 

Mr.  CoLGOGK.  Su^r  that  goes  into  direct  consumption^  and  is  re- 
fined by  persons  who  are  not  identified  with  the  American  Sugar 
Refinery — about  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  t>oea  that  include  the  beet  sugar  interests? 

Mr.  CoLGOGK.  Including  the  beet  sugar  inter^. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  to  the  cane  sugar,  what  percentage  of  it  is 
refined  in  this  country  by  the  American  sugar  refineries? 

Mr.  Ck)LGOGK.  Native  product? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoiiGOGK.  At  present  we  are  making,  I  should  say,  about  70 
per  cent  of  the  crop  mto  96  sugar,  fit  only  for  refining,  not  fit  to  eat. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  I  did  not  ask  that.  I  asked  how  much  of  the 
refined  cane  sugar  in  this  country  is  refined  by  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company? 

Mr.  CoLGOGK.  I  could  not  discriminate  between  cane  and  other 
bugars.  Nearly  all  of  our  receipts  in  the  United  States  are  cane 
sugar.   We  do  not  import  much  beet  su^ar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  sugar  raised  in  Louisiana, 
the  cane  sugar,  is  practically  all  refined  by  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Company? 

Mr.  CoLGOGK.  Net  all  of  it.  The  trade  takes  plantation  sugar  over 
16  Dutch  standard  for  direct  consumption. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  talking  about  what  is  refined,  not  what  the 
trade  takes  in  brown  su^r,  or  sugar  of  the  Dutch  standard.  I  am 
referring  to  sugar  that  is  actually  refined.  Does  not  the  American 
Sugar  Imfining  Company  practically  consume  or  refine  all  of  the  cane 
sugar  that  is  refined  m  tnis  country  ? 

Mr.  CoLOOGK.  The  cane  sugar  produced  in  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoLGOGK.  That  is  a  question.  There  is  only  one  other  refinery 
who  buys  that  sugar,  and  that  is  the  so-called  ^^  Henderson  Sugar 
Refinery,"  and  the  proportion  of  their  purchases  to  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sumr  Refining  Company  is  about  one  to  ei^ht. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  refined  about  90  per  cent  of  it? 

Mr.  CoLGOGK.  Of  what  goes  into  the  pot — ^is  melted. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  the  value  of  the  cane  sugar  in  Louisiana, 
the  price  of  it  for  refining  purposes,  practically  fixed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Company  and  not  oy  the  markets  of  the  world  ? 
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Mr.  CoLOOCK.  I  should  say  absolutely;  not  practically,  bat  abso- 
lutely. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Absolutely  fixed  by  the  American  Sugar  Befining 
Company! 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  isnt  it  a  fact  that  last  year  the  Louisi- 
ana sugar  producer  sold  his  sugar  to  the  American  Sugar  Befining 
Company  at  a  price  largely  below  the  world's  price,  with  the  tariff 
duties  added? 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  Not  only  last  year,  but  to-day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Please  state  to  the  committee  how  much  the  dif- 
ference was  between  what  you  sold  your  sugar  to  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  for  ana  the  world's  price,  with  the  duty  adde£ 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  In  Hamburg,  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  the  Quota- 
tion for  sugar  was  4.16  cents.  The  New  York  quotation  on  our  Doard 
for  96  test  sugar  was  8.94  cents.  The  price  paid  by  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  for  yery  nearly  all  of  the  sugar  offered 
that  day  on  the  basis  of  96  test  was  3.62^  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  Louisiana  sugar  planter  and  producer, 
by  reason  of  the  sugar  trust  being  the  largest  purchaser  in  the  Ameri- 
can market,  does  not  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  tariff  under  tiie 
Dingley  law? 

ifr.  CoLcocK.  By  no  means.  I  have  explained  how  much  we  get 
of  it.  The  Dingley  rate  is  $1.68^,  but  owing  to  this  concession  to 
Cuba  of  34  points  we  have  to  sell  on  the  basis  of  what  the  American 
refiner  and  the  refiners  iii  general — I  do  not  speak  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  alone,  but  all  of  the  American  refiners  pay 
the  same  price — practically,  for  the  sugars,  based  upon  the  Cuban 
value.  Porto  Rico,  for  instance,  sends  her  sugar  in  free.  She  does 
not  get  $1.68^  protection,  but  she  gets  about  $1.34,  prcA)abIy  a  liUle 
more.  But  the  whole  rake-off  does  not  end.  They  rdke  off  three- 
sixteenths  to  five-sixteenths  of  a  cent  more,  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  to  transport  the  sugar  to  New  York  and  melt  it  there;  so  the 
price  they  pay  us  is  three-sixteenths  of  a  cent,  on  the  average,  under 
the  Cuban  price.  Last  year,  owing  to  the  panic,  they  increased  that 
rake-off.    Ihis  year  they  have  increased  the  rake-off  again. 

Mr.  Underwood.  An^  the  cane  sugar  producer  of  this  country  is 
absolutely  in  his  hands  and  dependent  upon  them  to  fix  the  price  for 
the  market. 

Mr.  CoLCJOCK.  They  are  the  best  buyers  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  could  not  sdl  the  product  unless  you 
sold  to  them  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  That  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  there  very  little  refined  sugar  imported 
into  this  country  in  comparison  with  the  sugar  below  the  16  Dutch 
standard  or  molasses? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  There  would  be  no  reason  to  import  it,  and  lose 
money  on  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  the  importations  of  refined  sugar  very  small? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Very  small. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  principal  importations  are  below  the 
16  Dutch  standard  and  molasses? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  Yes, 
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Mr.  Underwood.  And  when  they  are  imported^  as  a  practical  prop- 
osition, the  refiners  in  this  country  set  the  entire  tax  of  the  1  per 
cent  additional  tax  above  the  16  Dut^  standard? 

Mr.  C!oiiOOGK.  There  is  no  1  per  cent  upon  that  The  differential 
for  refining  purposes  is  between  1.95  cents,  the  duty  on  refined,  and 
1.684  cents,  tne  duty  on  96''  raw  sucar. 

Mr.  Underwo(h>.  Now,  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  that.  As 
I  understand  the  law,  it  is  this :  That  up  to  a  polarization  of  75,  or 
below,  or  anywheres  up  to  that  point,  the  tax  is  0.95  of  1  per  cent,  and 
on  each  additional  degree  of  polarization  there  is  three  and  one-half 
thousandths  of  1  per  cent  added? 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  when  you  get  to  the  16  Dutch  standard  of 
refined  sugar,  there  is  an  additional  tax  of  1.95  cents  added  ? 

Mr.  CoLCOGK.  Not  an  addition  of  1.95,  but  an  additional  tax  of  the 
difference  between  1.68^  and  1.95,  say  0.26}. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  wish  you  would  explain  that 

Mr.  CoLGpCK.  That  question  was  pretty  well  thrashed  out,  Mr. 
Underwood,  when  it  was  up  before,  because  hardly  anybody  was 
willing  to  agree  with  anybody  else  as  to  what  the  difference  was,  yet 
it  was  the  aunplest  thing  in  the  world.  I  never  could  see  what  the  diffi- 
culty was  in  understanding  it.  I  buy  100  pounds  of  sugar  and  pay 
1.684  cents  duty  on  each  pound  of  raw  su^r.  I  make  it  into  re- 
fined sugar.    I  do  not  make  it  into  100  pounds  of  refined  sugar 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  pounds  do  you  make  it  into? 

Mr.  CoLGOCK.  The  refiner,  I  think,  says  94^  pounds  from  96"  cane 
sugar,  but  the  beet-sugar  people  88  pounds  from  96*  beet  sugar,  be- 
cause the  beet  sugar  is  more  refractory;  they  do  not  get  as  much. 
But  as  to  cane  sugar,  I  think  the  refiner  will  admit  94^  pounds. 
Therefore  you  can  see  from  this  difference  between  1.68^  cents  and 
1.95  cents  the  refiner  has  to  deduct  this  5^  pounds  of  sugar  that  he 
loses  in  the  process  of  refining,  which  would  leave  him  practically 
about  one-eighth  of  1  cent  a  pound  as  his  protection  against  the 
foreign  refiner. 

Mr.  McCaix.  You  deduct  the  duty  on  this  5^  pounds  of  raw  sumr, 
is  that  it,  in  arriving  at  the  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound!  This 
seems  to  be  very  complicated,  and  I  do  not  imderstand  it.  You  pay 
1.68|  cents  a  pound  to  get  the  100  pounds  in,  and  then  you  make,  as 
I  understand  it,  94^  pounds  from  that,  and  you  deduct  the  duty  on  6| 
pounds? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  No,  sir;  the  difference  between  1.68|  and  1.95  is  0.26^ 
cent;  0.14  cent  of  that  is  lost  in  refining. 

Mr.  McCall.  That  is,  you  count  in  the  value  of  the  raw  material 
and  not  merely  the  amount  of  duty  paid  on  the  5^  pounds? 

Mr.  CoLOocK.  I  am  talking  about  the  differential  and  the  protec- 
tion the  refiner  gets.  The  differential  is,  as  I  stated,  the  dinerence 
between  the  fibres  of  1.68^  and  1.95,  but  the  refiner  loses  in  the 
process  of  refining  0.14  cent's  worth  of  sugar;  consequently  he  is  pro- 
tected 12^  cents  on  the  hundred  pounds,  or  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a 
pound  protection. 

Mr.  IJndisrwood.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  this:  If  we  increase  the 
duty  on  raw  sugar,  or  su^r  below  the  16  Dutch  standard,  and  repeal 
the  duty  on  the  differential,  would  not  that  largely  increase  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Gtovemment? 
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Mr.  CoLooGK.  I  do  not  see  how.  I  do  not  see  where  you  get  any 
idea  from  that  you  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  most  of  the  duty  that  is  collected  now  col- 
lected on  raw  sugar,  or  molasses,  that  is  below  the  16  Dutch  standard! 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  As  I  have  just  told  you,  practicaUy  all  of  it 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  if  we  increased  the  amount  of  duty  on  sugar 
below  the  16  Dutch  standard  and  repealed  the  differential,  would  not 
that  secure  a  greater  revenue  for  the  Government  than  we  get  now? 

Mr.  CoiiCOCK.  I  think  you  would  put  the  American  sugar  refiner 
out  of  commission. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  not  my  question. 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  Please  let  me  answer  the  question  in  my  own  way. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  if  we  would  not  obtain  more  rev- 
enue.   Please  answer  that  question  first 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  I  have  my  doubts. 

Mr^  Underwood.  If  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  was  increased,  you  have 
got  to  import  the  amount  of  sugar 

Mr.  CoLoooK.  No :  we  have  not  You  may  perhaps  check  consump- 
tion by  raising  the  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  amount  of  sugar  that  is  produced  in  this 
country  is  only  about  one-third  of  the  consumption  of  the  country, 
isn't  itt 

Mr.  CoLcx>CK.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  "  produced  in  this 
coimtry."  Adding  up  Porto  Rico,  205,000  tons,  Hawaii,  450,000  tons, 
which  would  be  about  650,000  tons — ^ 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  the  production  of  cane  sugar  in  Louisiana 
about  885,000  tons? 

Mr.  CoLOocK.  In  good  years;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  is  not  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  this 
country  about  440,000  tons? 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  Correct. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Making  a  total  production  in  the  United  States 
of  about  775,000  tons,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  are  Territories  now.  Just 
exactly  what  do  you  mean  by  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  add  for  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  CoLcx)CK.  Two  hundred  and  five  thousand  tons,  this  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  what  do  you  add  for  Hawaii? 

Mr.  CoLcx)CK.  Four  himdred  and  fifty  thousand  tons,  as  nearly  as  I 
know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  the  total  consumption  in  the  United  States 
is  about  8,000,000  tons,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CoLOOCK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  under  those  figures,  the  importations  com- 
ing into  the  United  States  are  about  equal  to  the  home  production? 

Mr.  CoLOOCK.  It  is  about  400,000  tons  more. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  mean  that  the  importations  are  400,000 
tons? 

Mr.  CoLoooK.  According  to  those  figures  you  have  there,  they  will 
total  up  thirteen  hundred  thousand  tons,  win  they  not? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Fourteen  hundred  and  forty. 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  Well,  1,440,000  tons  from  8,000,000  tons  would  leave 
you  1,660,000  tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  the  production  under  the  United 
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States  flag,  as  you  may  call  it,  is  about  equal  to  the  importations  from 
foreign  countries! 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  On  the  basis  upon  which  you  figure,  yes. 

Mr.  Ukdebwood.  As  we  can  not  produce  as  much  raw  sugar  in  this 
country  as  we  consume,  we  would  have  to  bring  in  that  additional 
amount,  and  if  we  increase  the  tax  on  raw  sugar  we  would  increase 
the  revenue,  would  we  not  t 

Mr.  CoJXXKJK.  Mr.  Underwood,  you  can  not  take  one  element  of  a 
problem  and  solve  the  problem  in  mathematics;  you  have  got  to  have 
more  than  one  element.  And  it  is  the  same  way  here.  You  may 
check  the  consumption  of  any  article  by  raising  tne  duty.  You  are 
assuming  that  the  consumption  will  not  be  checked  by  the  increase 
in  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  I  asked  you  a  double  question.  I  did  not 
assume  that  the  consumption  would  not  be  checked  by  an  increase  of 
duty,  but  assuming  that  we  repeal  the  tax  on  refined  su^ar,  the  differ- 
ential, and  add  me  amount  of  the  differential  to  me  raw  sugar, 
making  the  tax  to  the  people  exactly  the  same^  as  it  is  now,  ana 
placing  it  in  a  different  place,  I  ask  you,  if  we  did  that,  if  we  wiped 
out  the  differential  that  ^oes  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany entirely,  and  placea  it  on  raw  sugar,  if  we  would  not  mcrease 
the  revenue  of  the  Government  t 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  I  have  my  doubts. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Why  should  we  not  increase  itt 

Mr.  CoLOOCK.  It  might  result  in  the  annihilation  of  the  American 
sugar-refining  industry  altogether,  and  then  we  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  foreign  refiner  to  charge  whatever  price  he  fixed. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  let  me  ask  some  questions  along  that  line. 
The  principal  refiner  of  cane  sugar  in  this  country  is  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company.    How  much  capitalization  has  itt 

Mr.  CoLOOGK.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  capitalization  of  the  com- 
petitors is  in  foreign  countries! 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  refining  in  this  country 
as  compared  with  refining  in  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  I  do  not 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  freight,  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, of  refined  sugar  from  foreign  countries  to  this  country? 

Mr.  CoLOOGK.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  are  not  prepared  to  answer  the  question 
that  I  asked? 

Mr.  CoLOOGK.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  prepared  to  give  you  my  idea 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  not  the  facts  upon  which  you  can  base 
an  answer? 

Mr.  CoLOOGK.  I  have  the  facts — ^well,  experience  has  taught  me 
clearly  that  the  high  rate  of  duty  would  necessarily  cause  the  con- 
sumer to  pay  more  for.  the  goods,  and  so  buy  a  less  amount. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  the  hij^h  rate  of  duty. 
My  question  was  with  reference  to  the  taking  off  of  the  duty  on  re- 
fined sugar  and  putting  a  similar  amount  of  duty  on  raw  sugar,  and 
reduce  it  on  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  CoLooGK.  But  that  does  not  make  any  difference. 
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Mr.  (7ndebwo(x>.  I  mean  reducing  the  tax  on  refined  su^^  to  an 
amount  that  it  would  be  on  raw  sugar;  in  other  words,  wiping  out 
that  difference,  and  when  you  got  to  the  16  Dutch  standard,  not 
increase  the  duty. 

Mr.  CoucocK.  I  can  only  say,  as  far  as  the  differential  is  cod- 
cemed,  that  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  reward  to  give  to  an  industi^ 
such  as  the  refining  of  sugar;  that  that  industry  is  worth  to  this 
country  the  one-ei^th  of  a  cent,  but  the  methods  they  pursue  in 
beating  down  the  price  at  which  they  buy  our  sugar  is  damnable. 

Mr.  Undehwood.  You  make  a  statement  as  to  the  necessity  for  the 
protection  for  this  differential  without  knowing  the  cost  to  them  of 
refining  sugar,  or  without  knowing  the  cost  to  the  competitors  abroad, 
and  without  knowing  the  freight  rates  upon  refined  sugar  into  this 
country. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  If  YOU  will  turn  to  the  hearings  had  in  1897,  when 
you  had  Mr.  McCahan  on  the  stand,  I  think  you  will  find  that  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  But  that  information  is  18  years  old,  not  up  to 
date,  and  we  can  not  rely  upon  it. 

Mr.  CoLCX)CK.  I  remember  Mr.  McCahan's  testimony  very  well. 
He  said  that  unless  he  worked  his  refineries  to  full  capacity  day  in 
and  day  out,  tJ^at  he  could  not  refine  sugar  at  three-ei&nths  of  a  cent 
a  pound ;  that  it  cost  him  five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  That  is  a  re- 
finer's statement,  and  he  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Mr.  Colcock,  if  the  differential  was  wiped  out,  the 
differential  between  1.95  and  1.68^,  would  it  not  hSed  the  price  of 
raw  sugar  in  the  American  market! 

Mr.  CoLoooK.  Of  coui'se  it  would. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Would  it  not  cripple  the  beet  sugar  industry  abso- 
lutely? 

Mr.  CoLCJOCK.  Entirely;  all  nanulated  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Then  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  it. 

Mr.  CoLcx)CK.  Not  only  unwise,  but,  in  my  belief,  foolish. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Why  would  it  cripple  the  Louisiana  sunr  interests, 
when  they  do  not  make  any  refined  sugar  at  all,  but  s3l  purely  to 
the  refiner! 

Mr.  CoLGOCK.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  would  make  refined  sugar  if 
we  could  start  the  industry  anew.  But  we  are  very  uncertain  as  to 
what  you  gentlemen  are  going  to  do  up  here.  A  man  hesitates  before 
he  will  tear  down  a  $150,000  sugar  nouse,  and  put  up  a  refinery, 
spending  $150,000  more,  say  $300,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  present  conditions  are,  that  the  Louisiana 
people  are  not  refining  sugar  at  all! 

Mr.  Colcock.  I  can  cite  you  one  sugar  house,  the  Adeline  factory, 
ready  to  refine  it  to-morrow  if  they  thoujght  their  business  could  be 
a  permanent  one,  and  they  may  be  doinff  it  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  Louisiana  peojple  are  practically  refiniiu;  no 
sugar,  and  it  all  goes  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  f 

Mr.  Colcock.  They  are  not  prepiired  to  do.  it 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  took  tne  differential  off  of  sugar  above 
the  16  Dutch  standard,  and  put  it  on  below,  you  would  have  Uie 
same  protection  a^inst  foreign  sugar  that  you  have  to-day  I 

Mr.  Colcock.  We  would  have  more  protection* 
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Mr.  Undekwood.  Have  more.  Therefore,  why  would  the  removal 
of  it  destroy  the  business  of  the  Louisiana  people  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  If  we  destroy  the  business  of  the  American  susar 
refiners,  then  we  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  refiner  for 
everything,  and  he  might  not  be  as  liberal  as  the  American  Sugar 
Befining  Company. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  assume  that  it  would  destroy  the  American 
Sugar  Befining  C!ompany,  but  you  have  no  data  to  show  that  it 
would  ? 

Mr.  CoLooGK.  I  am  about  as  sure  of  it  as  I  am  of  my  name. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  have  not  stated  to  the  committee  any 
facts  showing  that  the  American  Sugar  Befining  Company  could  not 
compete  with  the  foreign. 

Mr.  CoiiCOCK.  I  am  told  that  the  refiner  loses  14  cents  on  every 
hundred  pounds  refined.  The  differential  gives  him  back  that,  and 
0.12^.  You  propose  to  take  off  the  differential,  and  force  him 
to  lose  0.14  cent  a  poimd  for  the  privilege  of  having  the  refining  on 
American  soil  and  employing  American  Tabor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  askm^  a  question  to  ascertain  the  conditions. 
I  want  to  get  the  facts,  and  find  out  the  actual  cost  of  refining  in  this 
country  and  abroad ;  but  as  to  the  beet  sugar  question  I  want  to  ask 
you  this:  Is  not  the  market  for  beet  sugar  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  West! 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  The  beet  sugar  people  will  go  on  tiie  stand,  and  they 
know  more  about  tiiat  than  I  do. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  stated  a  few  minutes  ago  that  upon  your  raw 
sugar  made  from  cane  in  the  South  the  price  was  controlled  absolutely 
by  the  refiners! 

Mr.  CoLOOCK.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  price  of  beet  sugar  is  also  con- 
trolled by  the  refiners,  and  that  the  entire  product  of  Cuba  exported 
comes  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  CoLOOGK.  If  you  will  look  back  at  the  evidence  I  gave  here  in 
1902, 1  think  it  was,  you  will  see  that  I  show  that  where  the  American 
refiners  attempted  in  the  iponths  of  Juljr  and  August  to  take  a  little 
bit  more  than  the  differential  the  British  buyers  stepped  into  the 
Cuban  market  and  bought  several  cargoes  and  shipped  them  to  Great 
Britain,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  an  increased  offer  on 
the  part  of  the  American  Sugar  Befining  Company.  They  can  rake 
off  from  the  Cuban  price  up  to  0.32,  but  the  very  minute  that  it 
touches  0.82  or  0.34  then  the  flnglish  will  come  into  the  market  with 
cheaper  freight  and  land  it  in  the  refineries  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  BoxTTELL.  You  say  that  the  methods  of  the  Sugar  Befining 
Company  in  dealing  with  the  producer  of  the  raw  material  are 
"damnable!" 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  That  is  the  sentiment  of  every  man  who  sold  sugar 
upon  the  floor  of  our  exchange  last  Thursday. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Why  do  you  submit  to  those  methods? 

Mr.  Coixxx^K.  We  are  entirely  unable  to  do  better,  excepting  where 
a  man  has  free  money.  For  instance,  last  Thursday  one  man  stored 
2,000  packages  of  sugar  sooner  than  sell  it  at  the  low  price  offered  by 
the  refiners.  If  we  were  all  as  well  off  as  he  we  would  store  all  of 
our  hi^-grade  sugar  to-day. 
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Mr.  BouTSLL.  Is  there  anytliiiig  in  the  nataie  of  the  crop  or  the 
product  before  it  soes  to  the  refiner  which  precludes  its  bein^  stored! 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  Well,  yes;  our  96  test  su^^ar  will  not  hold  up  the 
polarization — ^that  is,  it  would  lose  the  polarization — and  eveiy  de- 
gree down,  for  instance,  from  96  down  to  86,  means  10  less  in  value. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is^  your  raw  material  has  to  be  disposed  of  to 
the  refiner  within  a  limited  time! 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  by  the  producers  of  cane 
and  beet  sugars  to  form  an  association  or  combination  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  the  price? 

Mr.  CoL€X)CK.  So  far  as  the  beet  suffar  people  are  concerned,  th^ 
can  answer  for  themselves.  I  think  they  have  done  it,  and  done  it 
successfully. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Can  vou  answer  as  to  whether  there  has  been  a  com- 
bination between  the  beet  sugar  people  and  the  cane  sugar  people! 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  We  can  not  make  that  combination,  because  we  are 
somewhat*  an  agricultural  interest 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Then  there  is  no  combination  between  the  producers 
of  beet  and  cane  sugar! 

Mr.  CoiiCOCK.  No;  none  whatever. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Texas, 
Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
price  t)f  cane? 

Mr.  CoLCocK.  No,  sir.  I  rode  upon  a  car  with  one  of  them,  and 
that  is  as  much  as  I  know.    I  heard  him  talk. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  know  what  their  method  is,  do  jou  not? 

Mr.  GoLcocK.  I  know  what  he  said  it  was.  He  said  he  would  get 
more  money  for  his  cotton,  but  from  the  way  he  was  going  at  it  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  very  stupid. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Has  any  such  method  been  considered  by  the  sugar 
people? 

Mr.  CoLoooK.  The  only  thing  considered  is  the  building  of  a  re- 
finery and  refining  our  own  sugar,  as  the  beet-suear  people  do. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  you  have  information  from  the  standpoint  of  ihe 
ultimate  consumer  of  sugar— that  is,  the  man  who  buys  it  at  the 
retail  store — I  will  ask  you  if  you  are  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  handling  sugar  after  it  leaves  the  refinery! 

Mr,  CoLcocK.  I  suppose  you  refer  to  the  retail  grocer  I 

Mr.  BouTELL.  From  whom  does  the  retail  ^ocer  buy  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  trade — from  the  refiner  or  the  jobber? 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  The  real  grocer — tiie  comer-shop  man — can  not 
buy  &om  the  refiner,  as  I  understand  it,  as  he  does  not  buy  enongfa 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  carry  him  on  their  books. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  From  whom  does  he  buy  his  sugar! 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  From  the  wholesale  grocer— the  jobber,  as  you  may 
call  him. 

Mr.  BoxjTELL.  And  from  whom  does  the  jobber  get  it! 

Mr.  CoLOocK.  From  the  refiner.  There  is  no  intervention  between 
the  refiner  and  the  wholesale  grocer;  he  buys  direct. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  I  presume,  from  your  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
the  refiner  dictates  the  price  which  they  shall  paj  for  the  raw  mate- 
rial, that  they  also  dictate  the  price  whidi  the  jobber  shall  pay  for 
^fined  sugar? 
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Mr.  CoLoocK.  Not  only  that,  but  they  also  tell  him  how  much  he 
shall  sell  it  for. 

Mrl  BouTELL.  So  that  there  is  then  a  combination  which  fixes  the 
price  which  the  jobber  char^  the  retailer? 

Mr.  CoLOOCK.  A  combination  in  the  refining  industry;  yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  all  retailers  that  buy  Uieir  sugar,  buy  it  at 
a  uniform  price,  that  is  the  same  jgrade  of  sugar? 

Mr.  CoLOOGK.  Well,  yes;  practically. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  dictates  the  price  at  which  you  shall  seU  your  sugar  to  them, 
and  also  dictates  the  price  at  which  the  jobber  shall  sell  me  sugar  to 
the  public! 

Mr.  CoLGOGK.  They  do;  but  they  do  not  tell  us  that  we  have  to  sell 
it  to  them ;  they  say  we  can  sell  it  to  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  are  bound  to  self  it  to  them  because  you 
have  no  other  purchaser,  so  that  they  dictate  the  price  to  jon  at 
which  they  buy  and  they  dictate  the  price  to  the  jobber  at  which  he 
Bhallsell? 

Mr.  CoLGOGK.  That  is  my  impression ;  yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  the  dictation  with  reference  to  this  material 
goes  on  down  until  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the  retail  dealer? 

Mr.  CoLGOGK.  It  looks  to  me  that  way,  Mr.  Boutell. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  that  the  only  rivalry  which  would  in  any  manner 
fix  the  price  is  the  competition  between  the  retail  dealers  themselves? 

Mr.  TJnderwood.  Practically,  there  is  no  competition  between  the 
retail  dealers  on  sugar. 

Mr.  Ck)LCOGK.  I  do  not  think  that  you  gentlemen  understand  what 
a  retail  dealer  is. 

Mr.  Boutell.  We  know  that  we  pay  the  retailers'  bills. 

Mr.  CoLGOGK.  The  largest  and  best  paying  consumer  is  the  poor 
man  who  buys  the  small  amounts  of  sugar,  10,  15,  and  25  cents' 
worth — ^the  consumer  who  comes  in  and  buys  a  dollar's  worth  of 
goods,  some  coffee,  some  tea,  and  2  bits'  worth  of  sugar,  or  4 
pounas  or  8  pounds  of  surar.  They  do  not  buy  sugar  by  the  pound, 
but  by  the  2  bits'  or  4  bits'  worth. 

Mr.  Boutell.  But  that  does  not  alter  the  statement  that  I  made  in 
my  former  interrogatory,  that  the  only  competition  affecting  the 
price  of  sugar,  the  only  possible  competition,  whether  it  exists  or 
not,  is  the  competition  among  the  retail  dealers. 

Mr.  CoLGOCK.  No ;  the  competition  that  exists  is  between  the  candy 
man,  who  likes  to  buy  our  sugars,  for  one,  and  then  certain  grocery 
trade  which  takes  our  sugar  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard — ^they  take 
some  of  this  sugar  and  sell  it  into  the  trade.  They  are  the  competi- 
tors of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  Within  the  last 
week  I  have  seen  sugar  on  tables  in  our  exchange  fit  for  Mr.  Boose- 
velt  to  eat,  perfectly  refined  sugar,  good  su^r,  and  bought  by  the 
refiner  and  melted  as  96  test  sugar  is  melted.  You  see  uiat  when- 
ever you  begin  tariff  agitation,  even  a  mild  one  like  this,  you  drive 
the  speculator  out  of  the  market,  and  when  you  drive  the  speculator 
out  of  the  market  all  the  competition  we  have  is  between  refiner  on 
one  side  and  the  candy  man  and  the  old-time  grocer,  who  buys  the 
sugar  for  distribution  to  the  trade,  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Boutell.  In  speaking  of  the  sugar  from  Hawaii,  and  the  con- 
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cession  to  Cuba,  and  the  admission  of  su^r  free  of  duty,  has  there 
been  any  great  difference  in  the  retail  price  of  sugar! 

Mr.  doiiOOGK.  I  am  a  poor  hand  to  answer  that,  because  I  never  buy 
any  su^r.    I  do  not  know  what  the  retail  price  of  sugar  is. 

Mr.  BoTJTEiXi.  You  simply  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  CoLOOGK.  I  do  not  Know  what  the  retail  price  is. 

Mr.*  FoRDNET.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  any  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  imported  sugar  would  greatly  injure  both  the  cane  and 
the  beet  sugar  industry  m  the  United  States  and  retard  ite  growth! 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  There  is  no  question  about  that  at  all;  it  goes  with- 
out saying. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  say  is  the  entire  rake-off,  to  use  the 
common  expression,  that  the  Sugar  Trust  gets  on  refined  sugar! 
What  is  the  entire  profit  that  the  Sugar  Trust  now  makes  on  a  pound 
of  sugar! 

Mr.  CoLGOCK.  That  question  would  have  t6  be  answered  by  a  prac- 
tical refiner — ^that  is,  how  much  can  he  make  upon  a  pound  of  refined 
su^r. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  first  place,  the  difference  between  what  he  pays 
for  the  raw  sugar  and  what  he  gets  for  the  refined  sugar  is  now 
much ! 

Mr.  CoLOocK.  I  have  tried  to  make  that  plain. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  you  tried  to  do  it,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
for  a  man  who  does  not  know  anything  about  sugar  to  catch  these 
terms.  The  reason  I  am  asking  that  question  is  this:  When  we  had 
the  Philippine  tariff  bill  up  uie  last  time,  we  calculated  that  the 
differential  on  refined  sugar  was  $5.80  per  ton,  and  nobody  disputed 
that  proposition;  and  I  offered  an  amendment  to  cut  it  down  to 
$2.30.  Now,  according  to  your  figuring  to-day,  they  only  get  $2.50 
differential,  for  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  a  ton  is  $2.50. 

Mr.  CojJCocK.  The  amount  collected  on  a  ton  would  be  one-eighth 
of  $20. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  there  something  else  besides  this  one-eighth  of 
a  cent  a  pound  that  they  get  the  advantage  of! 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  They  have  a  by-product  that  they  sell. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  not  some  other  kind  of  a  tariff  that  they  get! 

Mr.  CoLOOCK.  All  the  differential  they  get,  mathematically,  is  12i 
cents.  I  never  could  understand  why  you  gentlemen  were  so  puzzled 
over  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  puzzle  almost  anybody,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Mr.  Payne  was  clear  on  the  subject;  he  seemed  to 
realize  that  it  was  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound  all  alonff. 

Mr.  Clark.  Another  thin^,  the  difference  between  the  cane  sugar 
men  and  the  beet  sugar  men  is  that  you  have  nothing  (  w  top  of  earth 
to  do  with  this  differential  on  refined  sugar,  and  they  have  a  differ- 
ential on  refined  sugar^  plus  the  tariff  that  you  get  on  the  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  CoLOocK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  their  situation! 

Mr.  Coloock.  And  I  do  not  want  to  hurt  them ;  they  are  our  neigh- 
bors. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  I  understand ;  that  is  the  difference  in  the  situa- 
tion.   What  is  the  reason  you  do  not  start  refineries! 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Because  we  are  afraid. 

Mr.  Clark.  Afraid  of  what! 
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Mr.  CoLOOGK*  Afraid  that  when  we  come  to  sell  the  sugar,  not  to 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  alone,  but  the  people  who 
refine  sugar  independently  tAso^  will  undersell  us  wherever  we  try  to 
deliver  our  goods. 

Mr.  CXaxk,  a  cutthroat  ^me? 

Mr.  CoiiOOCK.  Every  busmess  in  the  world  is  conducted  on  that 
principle — every  business  that  I  Iniow  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  there  ever  a  time  when  there  was  refined  in  Liou- 
isiana  the  entire  nroduct  of  Louisiana  ? 

^  Mr.  CoLoocK.  No ;  we  have  always  made  some  sugar  fit  for  imme- 
diate consumption. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  one  of  these  sugar  refineries  cost? 
Does  anybody  know  ? 

Mr.  CoLCOcK.  We  are  building  one  down  there  now,  and  I  am 
afraid  it  will  cost  more  than  a  couple  of  dozen  of  sugar  plantations 
put  together. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  any  climatic  condition  that  keeps  you  from 
refining  sugar  at  New  Orleans,  and  causes  it  to  be  done  at  New  York? 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  There  is  nothing  that  keeps  us  from  refining  sugar, 
if  the  men  can  come  together  and  subscribe  the  money  to  build  the 
refineries.  They  are  afraid  they  will  succeed  in  raising  the  monev; 
that  is  exactly  the  position  they  are  in.  I  have  known  men  to  sub- 
scribe $25,000  to  $40,000,  and  then  withdraw  it  before  the  subscription 
IS  complete. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  thev  refine  any  considerable  amount  of  sugar  in 
Cuba? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  they  ever? 

Mr.  CoLOOCK.  Never. 

Mr.  Clark.  Before  the  United  States  got  into  this  reciprocity 
arrangement  with  Cuba^  where  was  their  sugar  refined,  in  Spain  ? 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  No;  principally  in  the  United  States.  New  Orleans 
was  a  large  importer  of  Cuban  sugar. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  calculating  how  much  sugar  we  make  in  the  United 
States,  do  you  take  into  consideration  the  beet-sugar  proposition,  too? 

Mr.  CoLOOCK.  Mr.  Underwood  added  that  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask -why  you  do  not  refine  this 
sugar?  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  are  afraid?  What  are  you 
afraid  of? 

Mr.  CoLOOCK.  Suppose  we  put,  say,  $1,000,000  into  a  refinery;  we 
would  have  to  have  $1,000,000  of  working  capital  besides.  Now,  then, 
we  begin  to  sell  the  sugar,  selling  it  to  a  company  at  Vicksburg,  say, 
at  5  cents  a  hundred  under  the  price  offered  by  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company;  then  they  offer  to  sell  it  at  10  points  lower;  then 
the  other  company  cuts  them  10  points,  and  so  on ;  and  as  there  are 
only  about  28  points  that  can  be  possibly  cut,  in  two  days  we  would 
be  out  of  tiie  game  altogether. 

The  Chairmajy.  All  you  are  afraid  of  is  the  competition  of  the 
refining  companies  ? 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  Undoubtedly;  we  are  afraid  of  that 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  vou  to  say,  in  reply  to  a  Question  by 
Mr.  Underwood,  that  there  had  been  a  time  when  you  did  not  get  a 
fair  price  for  sugar  from  the  refining  company  ? 
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Mr.  CoLoocK.  We  did  not  get  it  last  year,  nor  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Not  this  year,  but  you  did  get  it  last  yeart 

Mr.  C!oixx>GK.  No ;  we  did  not  last  year.  There  was  a  reason  for  it 
last  year,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  it  this  year. 

Tne  Cuairman.  Can  you  suggest  any  amendment  to  the  tarifi 
schedule  that  would  enable  you  Uiget  a  rair  price  for  your  sugar! 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  I  am  afraid  that  I  can  not;  I  do  not  think  I  can.  I 
would  like  to  do  it,  but  I  do  not  know  how. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  of  any  way  that  we  could 
amend  the  tariff  to  help  you  out  in  that  matter? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  again,  if  we  took  off  the 
duty  on  the  differential  and  put  the  same  amount  of  duty  on  the 
raw  sugar,  if  that  would  not  force  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  the  trust,  to  buy  the  American  sugar  and  make  a  better 
market  for  the  American  sugar,  because  it  would  be  more  costly 
for  them  to  import,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  not  put  up  the 
price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  You  are  wrong,  sir.  The  greater  the  advantage 
the  refiner  has,  the  more  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  raw  sugar.  If 
you  gave  him  3  cents  protection  on  the  raw  sugar  he  could  pay  a 
better  price  than  he  could  if  you  gave  him  one-eighth  of  a  cent 
protection. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  he  could  not  buy  his -raw  sugar  from  you, 
he  would  have  to  buy  it  all  abroad,  and  he  would  have  to  pay  1-68 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  If  there  was  no  differential  on  raw  sugar,  the  for- 
eign refiners  would  send  their  sugar  into  the  United  States  market 
I  am  only  speaking  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  not  any  facts  to  sustain  it? 

Mr.  CoLoooK.  Nothing  but  my  observation  of  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  the  duty  on  imported  raw  sugar  was  put  so  high 
that  it  would  not  be  sold  in  competition  with  sugar  made  from  beets 
in  this  country,  it  would  certainly  stimulate  the  beet  sugar  industry 
in  this  country,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  I  do  not  think  you  could  build  factories  fast  enough, 
sir. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Oxnard.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
we  do  refine  sugar  in  Louisiana.  My  brother  and  myself  have  t  cane 
sugar  plantation  at  Adeline,  La.,  and  we  are  now  making  refined 
sugar  there. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  The  stenographer  has  that  in  his  report  from  me. 


STATEMENT  OF  HENBY  T.  OXNABB,  OF  OXNABD,  CAL.,  SEFBE- 
SENTINO  THE  AMERICAN  BEET  SXTOAB  CO.,  OPEKATIVa  DT 
COLOBABO,  NEBBASKA,  AND  CALIFOBNIA. 

Monday,  November  16^  1908. 
Mr.  Oxnard.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  rep- 
resent our  domestic  sugar  interests,  in  part,  as  vice-president  of  tie 
American  Beet  Sugar  Company,  operatmg  six  beet  sugar  companies 
located  in  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  California. 
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As  I  understand  it,  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  certain  inter- 
ests have  been  agitating  for  lower  duties  on  certain  products,  prin- 
cipally those  that  enter  into  manufactured  articles.  This  demand^ 
artificially  created,  I  believe,  has  caused  a  sentiment  to  ^ow  up  that 
calls  now  for  a  readjustment  or  a  revision  of  the  Dm^ley  tariff 
schedules.  The  call  is  for  C!on^ess  to  look  into  schedules  of  the 
law  of  eleven  ^ears  ago  to  see  wnat  need  there  may  be  for  lower  or 
higher  duties,  in  view,  perhaps,  of  changes  in  conditions  which  may 
have  come  since  1897.  The  Dingley  bill  has  brought  great  pros- 
perity to  this  country,  and  its  life  nas  only  been  equaled  by  the  tariff 
act  of  1846,  when  in  1856-57  there  was  a  call  for  lower  duties  that 
brought  disaster  to  the  country. 

We  understand  that,  whatever  demand  exists  for  revision  of  the 
existing  rates  of  duty,  no  necessity  exists  for  a  radical  reduction  of 
rates  of  duty  on  products  at  large.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  desirous 
of  having  Congress  investigate  the  inatter,  and  raise,  or  lower,  or  main- 
tain the  present  rates  wherever  advisable  and  just.  In  other  words, 
the  sentiment  spoken  of  does  not  proceed  so  far  as  to  assume  that 
existing  rates  of  duty  are  too  high  generally  on  all  products.  These 
hearings,  then,  are  to  determine  where  inequalities  exist;  where,  be- 
cause of  change  in  conditions,  the  rate  now  may  be  too  low  or  too 
hij?h,  and  where  it  has  not  yet  outlived  its  usefulness;  and  then  it 
wnl  be  proposed,  as  I  understand  it,  that  when  a  harmonious  detor- 
mination  is  arrived  at,  to  add  to  the  whole  a  higher  or  maximum  or 
retaliatory  rate  that  we  may  use  as  against  nations  that  treat  our 
products  unfairly. 

From  that  standpoint  I  wish  to  hold  the  attention  of  this  committee 
briefly  on  the  subject  of  sugar;  to  show  why  there  should  be  no 
change  in  the  rates  on  that  product,  or  if  any,  an  increase. 

The  duty  that  should  be  placed  on  sugar  depends  on  several  fac- 
tors. I  know  it  is  contended  by  some  that  reduction  increases  duties, 
because  inciting  larger  importations.  The  idea  is  a  theory.  More 
revenue  from  lower  rates  aepends,  in  the  case  of  sugar,  on  whether 
a  given  reduction  would  be  enough  to  displace  the  domestic  product, 
liower-dutied  sugar  would  not  displace  our  domestic  sugar,  nor  that 
free  sugar  that  comes  from  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines, nor  that  from  Cuba,  unless  the  reduction  were  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  grant  of  tariff  favor  to  sugar  from  that  island.  Hence 
there  would  to  no  room  here  for  larger  foreign  importations.  We 
need  only  about  so  much  foreign  sugar,  and  hence  lower  duties  on 
it  could  only  reduce  our  revenue. 

How  much  of  our  revenue  should  come  from  sugar  is  a  serious 
question^  so  serious,  for  several  reasons,  that  the  schedule  has  inva- 
riably given  committees  and  Congress  more  or  less  trouble,  so  that 
the  Treasury  is  interested  from  a  revenue  standpoint;  and  we  have 
for  many  years — save  from  1891  to  1895,  when  there  was  practically 
free  sugar  and  a  bounty — collected  very  considerable  revenue  from 
sugar.  This  worked  favorably  for  sugar  producers,  while  our  con- 
sumers have  enjoyed  reasonable  prices  for  a  necessary  of  life,  but  it 
has  not  always  been  easy  to  reconcile  these  often  conflicting  interests. 
To-day,  as  I  see  it,  the  task  is  fairly  easy. 

Not  to  go  back  too  far  into  ancient  tariff  history,  in  1883  a  hiffh 
duty  was  placed  on  sugar  and  on  other  entries,  so  high  along  t£e 
whole  line  that  in  1890  we  had  sudi  dangerous  ^  surplus  "  of  revenue 
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that  Congress  determined  to  place  raw  sugar  on  the  free  list,  lopping 
off  about  fifty  millions  of  revenue,  and  jgiving  our  sugar  produoers 
a  bounty  as  a  greater  stimulus  to  production  than  a  duty  had  been. 

In  1894  Congress  went  back  to  a  duty  on  sugar,  but  the  rates  then 
fixed  were  found  too  low  for  either  revenue  or  protection.  The  evil 
effect  of  ad  valorem  rates  on  suffar  being  demcHistrated,  the  40  per 
cent  rate  on  raw  suear.  then  valued  at  an  average  of  3  cents,  was 
supposed  to  be  ample  lor  revenue,  and  a  rate  tending  to  give  our 
consumers  cheaper  sugar.  It  did  neither.  It  came  to  pass  that  the 
world's  price  of  raw  sugars  fell  down,  say,  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  cent  below  8  cents,  which  produced  a  very  considerable  loss 
of  the  protection  fi;ranted,  affecting  the  revenue  as  well. 

Then  came  the  hi^er  tariff  of  1897,  the  sugar  rates  in  which  were 
designed  to  return  enough  revenue,  insure  to  consumers  sugar  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  and  fair  protection  to  our  producers,  and  hoped  for 
development  or  the  sugar  industry.  Our  producers,  however,  were 
promised,  in  addition,  a  bounty  of  one- fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  to 
mcrease  the  development  of  sugar  production — a  more  stimulating 
agency  than  the  duty  had  proved  to  be;  but  the  pressure  for  the 
speedy  passage  of  the  Dineley  law  was  so  great  that  m  the  face  of  the 
tnreat  of  the  minority  in  the  Senate  to  protractedly  debate  the  bounty 

Sroposition,  the  latter  was  withdrawn,  and  so  our  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ucers  did  not  get  what  the  majority  conceded  sugar  was  fauly 
entitled  to  to  increase  the  development  of  sugar  production. 
This  is  what  was  said : 

Mr.  Aluson.  I  offer  this  morning  two  or  three  amendments  to  the  bill,  wbidi 
I  do  not  ask  to  have  considered  at  this  moment,  but  I  offer  them  now  in  order 
that  they  may  be  sent  to  the  printer  immediately  and  returned  at  an  early  hour 
during  the  morning.    I  offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 
The  Vice-President.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  amendment 
The  Sechetakt.  On  page  200,  after  line  14,  insert  as  a  new  section : 
**  Sac.  — .  That  on  and  after  July  1, 1888,  and  until  July  1, 1903,  and  no  longer, 
there  shall  be  paid  from  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  approfwiated. 
under  the  provisions  of  section  3689  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  to  the  i^oduoer  of 
sugar  made  from  beets  grown  within  the  United  States  during  the  calendar 
year  1898  and  each  succeeding  calendar  year  until  July  1, 1908,  a  bounty  of  one- 
fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound.** 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  On  what  many  of  us  hoped  would  be  tlie  last  day  of 
the  consideration  of  this  bill  the  committee  comes  in  with  what  Is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  radical  departure  from  what  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  century  in  tariff  taxation  as  an  amendment 

There  was  considerable  debate,  Mr.  Jones  saying,  ^  There  must  be 
time,  it  seems  to  me,  to  look  into  the  question.^' 
Page  2255: 

Several  Senatobs  (to  Mr.  Allison).  Withdraw  it 

Mr.  Allison.  In  view  of  what  has  been  stated  by  Senators  on  the  other  sMe 
of  the  Chamber,  that  the  amendment  will  lead  to  a  prolonged  debate,  I  with- 
draw it  I  agree  with  what  has  been  so  well  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Ne> 
braska  [Mr.  Thurston],  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  or  wish  of  those  who  wish 
to  pass  the  bill  to  Introduce  into  it  any  new  question  which  will  prolong  ttae 
debate.  Therefore,  if  in  order,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  ask  leave  to  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

This  was  in  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  first  session,  volume  30,  part 
3,  pages  2244  and  2266. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  say  what  our  national  expenditures  maj  b^  nor 
what  our  revenues  must  consequently  be.  I  nave  only  pomted  out 
some  reasons  why  we  shall  need  very  considerable  income  to  meet 
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our  necessities,  making  the  continuance  of  existing  rates  on  sugar 
wise,  necessary,  and  fair,  unless  by  much  lower  rates  on  other  prod- 
ucts we  invite  larger  foreign  importations  for  revenue,  too  low  to  be 
sufficiently  protective. 

The  following  shows  our  consumption  of  sugar,  the  duties  collected 
thereon,  the  per  capita  consumed,  the  average  price  of  refined  sugar 
in  New  York,  and  rates  of  duty  on  refined  sugar  under  the  tariff  acts 
of  1883,  1892,  1894,  and  1897.  In  the  year  1884— shall  I  read  this, 
gentlemen?  If  you  are  not  interested  in  these  figures  I  will  pass 
tnem  by. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  suggest  that  you  read  them. 

The  Chaibmak.  Yes;  1  think  you  had  better  read  them  as  you 
go  on. 

Mr.  OxKARD  (reads) : 


Year. 


Consump- 
tion. 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


Per  capita 
eonaumed. 


Price  of  re- 
fined in 
New  York. 


1864.... 

1S86 

1892 


i.aoQ.ooo 

1,108.000 
1,868.000 


117.600,000 

60,800,000 

76,000 


62.4 

61.8 
63.8 


6.78 
6.44 
4.34 


Mr.  BouTELL.  That  was  free  sugar? 

Mr.  OxNAHD.  Sugar  under  the  bounty.  The  per  capita  consump- 
tion was  63.8  pounds,  under  free-trade  conditions,  practically  what 
it  is  to-day.     [Continues  reading:] 

Eighteen  himdred  and  nlnety-flve  consumption,  1,949,000 ;  duty  collected,  fl5,- 
850,000;  per  capita  consumed,  63.4;  price  of  refined  in  New  York,  4.15. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  year  was  that  before  that  you  just  read? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  1892. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  the  year  when  there  was  not  any  tariff  on 
8u^r,  but  a  bounty?  ^ 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  was  a  tariff  on  refined  sugar,  but  none  on 
raw  su^ar? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Ye& 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  when  we  were  paying  the  bounties? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes;  under  the  McKinley  bill. 

The  Chairman.  The  tariff  on  tiie  raw  sugar  was  the  same  as  the 
differential? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir.  Now  we  come  to  the  Wilson  bill.  In  1895 
the  consumption  was  1,949,000  tons.  The  revenue  collected  was 
$15,350,000.  There  was  a  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  that  year.  The 
duty  collected  was  $15,350,000.  The  per  capita  consumption  was 
63.4,  and  the  price  of  refined  sugar  in  New  York  was  4.15  cents,  prac- 
tically lower  than  it  had  been  under  free  conditions.     [Reads:] 

In  1896  the  consumption  was  1,960,000;  duty  coUected,  $29,800,000;  per 
capita  consumed,  62.5 ;  price  of  refined  in  New  York,  4.53. 

Now  we  come  to  1907,  under  the  Dingley  bill,  last  year.     [Reads:] 

Nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  consumption,  2,990,000;  duty  collected,  $60,- 
130,000 ;  per  capita  consumed,  76 ;  price  of  refined  in  New  Yoric,  4.8. 

We  have  been  going  on  and  buying  more  sugar,  showing  that  the 
people  were  satisfied  with  the  price.    That  is  the  end  of  my  table. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  ^ve  the  price  per  pound  last  year  I 

Mr.  OxNABD.  Four  and  eight-tenths. 

Mr.  BoNTNQB.  That  was  under  free  trade? 

Mr.  OzKABD.  No;  4.8. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  you  call  free  trade  is  the  amount  of  tariff 
tax  that  was  collected  on  refined  sugar  coming  into  this  country! 

Mr.  OxNASD.  I  said  $76,000  was  collected. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  What  was  the  tax  per  pound? 

Mr.  OxNABD.  I  do  not  remember  at  that  time. 

The  Chatbman.  It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  one-eighth. 

Mr.  OxNABD.  Yes :  something  like  that 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Oxnard,  that  you  add  to  that 
table  the  tonnage  of  cane  sumr  and  beet  sugar  produced  in  the 
United  States  during  each  of  the  years  mentioned. 

Mr.  Oxnaro.  I  wfll  do  that  with  pleasure.  I  will  fix  that  and  put 
it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  McCall.  Can  you  make  also  the  returns  for  the  intervening 
years,  so  that  we  can  get  a  report  from  each  year  since  1884? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  will  do  that  for  each  year. 

Mr.  McCall.  These  figures  are  very  valuable. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  do  it  this  afternoon  it  could  be  made 
ready  for  insertion  in  the  hearing  to-morrow. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  That  will  be  a  job,  but  I  will  try  to  do  the  best  I  can. 

Mr.  Crumpagker.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  statement  pub- 
lished in  Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal, 
fixing  the  price  for  1907  at  4.69  instead  of  4.80. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  got  my  figures  from  the  same  source.  Between  4.69 
and  4.80  there  is  not  much  difference,  but  I  will  see  if  I  made  a  mis* 
take.    It  is  4.69. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  sugar  habit,  if  vou  may  call  it  so,  is  increasiDg 
among  all  civilized  people,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  ever  investi^ted  outside  of  the  United 
States  about  the  consumption  of  sugar! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Oh;  yes,  1  have.  The  people  that  use  the  least  amount 
of  sugar  are  the  Turks.  You  would  think  they  use  more,  but  they 
use  only  6  pounds  per  capita. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  that  the  Chinese  were  just  learning  to  use 
sugar. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  have  not  the  record  of  the  Chinese. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  increasing  very  rapidly  in  Germany,  is  it! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  is  increasing  in  Germany.  The  German  Govern- 
ment is  making  great  efforts  to  have  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
r.ugar  increased.  They  apply  it  to  the  army.  Tney  find  it  excellent 
food,  and  it  has  increasea  a  few  pounds  per  capita  in  Germany  in 
recent  years.  I  think  it  is  about  42  pounds  per  capita  in  Germany. 
I  am  answering  from  memory,  you  should  understand. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  What  is  it  m  Great  Britain! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Great  Britain  is  the  great  sugar-eating  country  of 
the  world.  The  per  capita  consumption  in  Great  Britain  is  90  [>ound& 
They  put  up  jams. and  preserves,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  goes  in  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  Gaines.  For  export! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Claxk,  You  say  the  people  eat  sugar  because  they  are  satisfied 
with  the  price.  Is  that  right?  Do  they  eat  it  because  they  are  satis- 
fied with  the  price,  or  because  they  have  to  eat  it? 

Mr.  Ukdebwood.  To  satisfy  the  sugar?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  remark  was  in  the  nature  of  an  argument. 

Mr.  OzNABD.  I  think  both.  I  think  I  showed  that  they  §et  their 
sugar  about  as  cheap  now  under  this  tariff  as  they  ever  got  it  under 
fr^  trade. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  now  for  information :  Is  this  sugar 
consumption  in  the  United  States,  this  increase  of  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption—^oes  that  grow  out  of  the  fact  that  they  use  more  sugar, 
as  sugar  in  its  simple  state,  or  do  they  eat  more  preserves  and  jams, 
and  so  forth? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  If  vou  want  my  opinion  I  will  give  it  to  you.  The 
farmers  and  everyoody  have  been  extremely  prosperous  under  the 
Dinrfey  bill,  and  they  have  had  money  to  buy  sugar  with. 

Wr.  Clark.  I  understand  that;  but  what  about  the  English  people 
now  f  You  give  that  now  as  an  arguinent  here.  How  does  it  happen 
that  they  eat  more? 

Mr.  OxKARD.  They  have  always  eaten  the  same  amount,  apparently. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  must  be  prosperous,  too,  then.  What  do  you 
think  of  that  proposition? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Tney  are  prosperous,  probably. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  sugar  habit  increasing  because  people  like  to 
eat  more  sugar,  or  because  it  is  cheaper? 

Mr.  OxKARD.  The  consumption  has  not  increased  much  in  France. 
It  has  not  increased  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  lack  a  good  deal  from  being  up  to  the  English, 
according  to  your  own  statement. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  There  is  also  this,  I  think,  that  I  did  not  state:  The 
English  make  jams  and  preserves  and  send  them  to  their  colonies. 
Peniaps  that  increases  their  per  capita  consumption.  They  are  large 
jam  producers,  and  send  it  to  India  and  Australia  and  other  countries. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  any  people  in  the  world  eat  as  much  jam 
and  knickknacks  and  gewgaws  and  gimcracks  as  we  do  ? 

Mr.  OxsABD.  I  think  the  English  do. 

Mr.  C^JLRK.  Then  why  did  you  not  answer  a  while  ago  that  this 
extra  consumption  of  su^ar  erows  out  of  the  fact  that  sugar  is 
cheaper  in  comparison  with  other  things  than  it  has  been  in  days 
gone  by  ?  Is  that  it,  or  is  it  the  taste  of  the  American  people  for  sweet 
Siimgs? 

'NG.  Oxnard.  Let  me  answer  that  by  looking  at  my  table  and  show- 
ing you  tiiat  they  ate  63  pounds  in  1892,  under  free  sugar,  when  it 
was  4.34,  and  they  ate  77  pounds  last  year,  when  it  was  4.8,  or  4.7. 

Mr.  McCall.  Mr.  Oxnard,  how  is  the  price  of  sugar  now  compared 
with  the  price  of  other  commodities  at  that  time?  Has  sugar  re- 
mained lower,  compared  with  other  food  commodities? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  think  very  decidedly.  Sugar  is  extremely  low,  and 
it  is  a  great  food  product ;  and  on  that  account  the  Grermans,  as  I  said, 
have  applied  it  to  their  army  and  furnished  their  army  with  suffar, 
and  hsui>ituated  the  army  to  use  sugar  as  the  cheapest  product  £ey 
can  consume. 

Mr.  McCall.  I  was  trying  to  find  the  reason  for  the  increased  con- 
sumption.  If  sugar  to-day  is  cheaper  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  would 
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not  that  be  a  reason  for  its  increased  consumption  over  the  consump- 
tion of  otiier  foods? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  It  might  be.  I  think  it  is  relatively  cheaper  than 
other  food  of  the  same  nutritive  value. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Has  there  not  been  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  other  foods  as  well  as  sugar!  I  know  there  has 
been,  in  relation  to  wheat  and  other  foods,  because  of  the  good  times. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  dare  say,  but  I  am  not  competent  to  answer  that 

The  Chairman.  Great  Britain  exports  very  largely  preserved  fruit 
and  sugar? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  sugar  used  in  preparing  those  fruits  is 
estimated  as  part  of  the  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  accounts  in  large  measure  for  their  large 
consumption  of  sugar  per  capita? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Undouotedly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  we  are  exporting 
sweetmeats? 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  answer  that  as  an  expert,  but  I  can 
answer  it  simply  as  a  member  of  the  committee.  I  mink  we  do  not 
to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  Foronet.  Has  not  the  consumption  of  other  food  products 
increased  in  the  past  ten  years  much  more  than  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Would  you  raise  or  lower  the  present  duties  on 
su^ar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  would  raise  them.  I  started  out  with  that  as  tfie 
basis  of  my  ar^ment,  and  showed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Kepublican  majority  at  the  time  they  passed  this  bill  to  give  us  still 
more  protection,  and  I  would  like  to  see  the  stimulus  added  ta 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  we  had  still  more  duty  on  foreigp  raw  sugar  it 
would  stimulate  the  production  of  beet  sugars,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  in  a  short  time  supply  sugar  to  all  the  people 
who  consume  it  in  this  country  at  a  lower  price  than  is  paid  to-oay 
with  improved  methods? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  sugar  is  consumed  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  remember  exactly.  Mr.  Willett,  what  is  the 
proportion  of  the  world's  production  of  sugar  consumed  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  W.  P.  Willett,  of  New  York.  The  world's  raw  consumption 
is  14,000,000  tons,  and  this  country  consumes  about  3,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  That  is  about  a  fiifth. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Before  you  proceed,  if  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  tabula- 
tion as  to  those  figures  as  to  the  per  capita  consumption  of  su^r,  can 
they  be  carried  back  as  far  as  they  are  available  it  they  are  given  by 
decades  ? 

Mr.  OxNARi>.  Do  you  want  the  figures  of  what  we  consumed  to  com- 
pare with  particular  years — ^with  the  tariff  of  1846? 

Mr.  Boutell.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  tables,  if  they  can  be  brought 
down  from  the  earliest  figures  available  they  would  be  of  great  value. 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  You  want  the  amount  of  consumption,  the  amount  of 
duty  collected,  the  per  capita,  and  the  price  of  i^mied  sugar} 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes,  sir:  if  those  could  be  carried  back. 

Mr.  OzKABD.  Very  well.  Perhaps  some  of  your  questions,  gentle- 
men, will  be  answered  in  my  furtner  statement;  so  with  your  per- 
mission I  will  proceed. 

It  will  not  be  denied  hj  the  well  informed  that  our  producers  are 
in  need  of  all  the  protection  now  enjoyed,  and  especially  if  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  is  to  go  forward  in  the  matter  of  development.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  Congress  has  lowered  the  eff^  of  rates 
and  reduced  the  natural  effect  of  whatever  stimulation  was  contained 
originally  in  the  rates  of  1897  by  letting  in  free  or  at  lower  rates, 
since  1897,  upward  of  1,800,000  tons  of  sugar,  deterring  investments, 
which  alone  is  sufficient  reason  why  the  existing  rates  should  stand 
or  should  be  increased.  And  in  that  I  have  included  Hawaii,  which 
at  that  time  had  a  treaty  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  you,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a 
<]uestion  entirely  different  from  that.  Is  the  area  of  cane  sugar  made 
in  the  United  States  about  all  taken  up  f 

Mr.  OxNARD.  It  is  not  scratched,  hardly. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason,  then,  Mr.  Fordney  keeps  asking 
you  about  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  beet-sugar  industry} 

Mr.  OxNARD.  It  wul  apply  to  the  cane  also.  He  did  not  ask  me 
that  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  as  compared  with  the  other 
cane-producing  countries  of  the  world,  we  have  not  got  an  ideal  cane- 
producing  counting? 

Mr.  OxKARD.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  not  too  much  moisture  and  water  down 
there  to  produce  a  good  cane? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  will  try  to  answer  that.  The  cane  is  the  plant 
of  the  Tropics,  and  as  you  go  northward  you  find  it  more  difficult  to 
properly  develop  that  plant 

Mr.  Clark.  It  produces  less  sugar  to  the  ton  of  canef 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir;  until  you  go  so  far  north  that  it  does  not 
contain  any  sugar  at  all.  It  is  a  natural  tropical  product,  just  as 
the  beet  is  the  product  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  and  as  you  approach 
either  extreme  the  conditions  become  less  and  less  favorable,  except 
in  the  case  of  California,  which  is  semitropical.  In  southern  Cau- 
fomia  we  have  two  factories,  which  do  extremely  well. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Who  do  you  mean  as  "  we?  " 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  am  vice-president  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar 
Company.  We  have  one  factory  at  the  town  of  Chino  and  one  at 
Oxnard. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  sugar  a  matter  of  ordinary  agriculture!  What  do 
you  Imow  about  that,  or  what  do  ^ou  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  should  say  that  is  a  broad  question,  and  yet  I  should 
aaj  that  under  favorable  conditions  sugar  can  be  produced  readily 
with  the  proper  culture. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  are  there  cane  lands  outside  of  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  In  Texas. 

Mr.  Clark.  Texas  goes  successfully  under  the  general  agricultural 
business.  As  I  understand  it,  Louisiana  is  confined  substantially  to 
two  or  three  of  these  subtropical  crops. 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  Well,  rice  grows  very  well  in  Louisiana.  Our  cane 
production  does  well  in  Louisiana  in  some  years  and  badly  in  other 
years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Which  is  the  more  profitable  production  in  Texas, 
sugar  or  rice? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  as  to  Texas. 

I  will  go  back  a  little  to  say  again  that  we  let  in  free  or  at  lower 
rates  since  1897  upward  of  1,800,000  tons  of  sugar,  deterring  invest- 
mentSj  which  alone  is  sufficient  reason  why  existing  rates  should  stand 
or  be  increased.  That  is,  we  have  receiv^  our  tariff  cut.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  no  more  beet  sugar  factories  now 
than  we  had  three  years  ago,  showing  that  your  protection  or  stimu- 
lation is  not  sufficient  to  inauce  additional  investments  under  colonial 
conditions. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  new  beet  sugar 
manufactories  have  been  erected  since  1897  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No;  but  some  have  been  abandoned  which  were  not 
located  exactly  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  were  not  located  where  they  could 
raise  beets  profitably  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes.  But  there  has  not  been  much  development  for 
a  year  or  two.  I  think  the  Philippine  agitation  has  causea  people  to 
wait  to  see  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  this  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  number  of  factories  have  been  built  that 
have  been  abandoned? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  beet  sugar  men  have  known  ever  since  you  got 
busted  on  that  Philippine  tariff  bill  in  the  Senate  that  there  was  no 
earthly  prospect  of  that  bill  being  passed. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Who  guaranteed  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  just  reasoned  ordinarily  that  if  the  Senate  sat 
down  on  that  bill  with  such  force  as  they  did,  there  was  not  any  pros- 
pect of  that  bill  being  passed  unless  the  Senate  was  completely  upset, 
and  you  had  four  years  to  build  these  su^ar  factories  in. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  But  who  is  going  to  build  factories  with  investments 
of  $1,000,000  or  thereabouts  on  an  uncertainty? 

Mr.  Clark.  But  the  conditions  have  not  gotten  worse  in  that  in- 
terval. Why  don't  you  go  on  and  build  these  new  sugar  beet 
factories? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Capital  is  timid,  Mr.  Oxnard,  while  agitation  is 
going  on  at  one  end  of  the  country,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  that  Philippine 
tariff  question  settled  at  once? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  the  Philippine 
tariff  settled,  if  possible,  for  the  interest  of  the  sugar  growers? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Decidedly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  they  should  let  you  and  me  settle  it,  yiss. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  better  to  have  it  settled  anyway,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will  so  advise  the  Senate  conunittee. 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  We  want  it  settled  with  this  tariff  altogether.  We 
will  not  saj  how  vou  shall  formulate  the  different  parts. 

I  must  insist  tnat  sugar  is  exceptionally  situated;  that  it  falls  in 
that  class  of  products  where  present  duties  should  be  maintained. 
The  lower  duties  would  be  disastrous,  in  view  of  the  treatment  meted 
out  to  sugar  since  1897,  and  higher  duties*  are  advisable. 

We  have  gone  on  ana  done  our  best  to  fulfill  our  promise  to  develop 
the  beet  sugar  industry  since^  the  passage  of  the  Dmgley  law,  and  we 
have  to  show  for  it  a  production  or  440,000  long  tons  from  63  factories 
in  1907,  as  against  a  production  of  40,800  long  tons  from  9  factories 
in  1897. 

The  Chaibman.  Oh,  in  1897,  you  mean? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes.  I  am  talkinj?  of  this  year  and  ten  years  ago, 
when  the  Dingley  bill  went  into  effect.  ^  We  have  increased  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar  tenfold  in  die  United  States. 

The  Chairmak.  I  understand  it  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  not  increased,  then,  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  In  the  last  couple  of  years  we  have  not  increased.  We 
are  at  a  standstill,  to  see  what  will  be  done. 

Mr.  BoNTNOB.  You  have  increased  the  amount  of  production  of 
su^r? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Oh,  yes;  I  understood  you  to  say  the  number  of 
factories. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  do  not  care  about  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
factories. 

Mr.  BoNTKGE.  It  was  by  removing  the  factories  to  places  where  you 
could  grow  the  beet  to  the  best  advantage? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes;  a  new  factory  never  gets  its  full  supply  at  first, 
you  know. 

What  our  sugar  industry  needs  is  certainty,  assurance  that  it  is  to  be 
let  alone,  to  proceed  as  best  it  can  under  existing  rates.  If,  however, 
700,000  tons  of  free  sugar  from  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  is  allowed  to 
come  in,  and  if  to  reductions  on  1,250,000  tons  of  Cuban  and  Philip- 
pine sugars  now  admitted — which  has  been  a  staggering  blow  to 
sugar  capitalists — there  is  added  a  reduction  of  existing  rates,  the 
money  wnich  has  been  goin^  into  Porto  Rico,  Mexico,  and  Cuba  will 
continue  to  go  there,  ra^er  than  risk  a  million,  or  even  half  a  million, 
investment  m  sugar  factories  at  home. 

To-day  we  have  an  investment  of  about  $60,000,000  in  63  beet  sugar 
factories,  scattered  in  15  States  of  the  Union,  and  reaching  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  average  returns  on  the  actual  invest- 
ment have  not  exceeded  6  per  cent;  far  too  little  to  induce  capital  to 
develop  rapidly  a  great  national  industry  in  proportion  to  its  value, 
from  eveiy  standpoint,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chaibman.  For  how  long  a  period  ? 

Mr.  OxKARD.  Right  through  for  a  period  of  ten  years;  far  too 
little  to  induce  capital  to  develop  rapidly  a  great  national  industry 
in  proportion  to  its  value  from  every  standpoint  to  the  growing  com- 
merce and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  oeet  sugar  stock  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  and  our  annual  statements  are  on  file  there,  open  to  public 
inspection,  and  they  show  that  during  the  life  of  the  Dingley  bill  we 
have  never  been  able  to  do  more  than  pay  6  per  cent  on  the  actual 
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capital  inyested  in  building  and  operating  our  six  factories,  located 
in  California,  C!olorado.  and  Nebraska.  There  is  no  water  in  this 
$7,000,000,  consisting  of  HfiOOfiOO  of  preferred  and  $8,000,000  of 
short-term  notes,  every  dollar  of  which  went  into  the  building  of 
these  plants. 

These  are  the  cold  facts  in  the  case,  and  they  can  not  be  truthfully 
controverted.  Does  this  look  like  an  unreasonable  profit?  Would 
any  sane  man  care  to  invest  in  the  industry  under  a  smaller  margin 
of  profit?  I  leave  this  answer  to  you,  gentlemen.  I  claim  that  the 
facts  warrant  the  raising  of  duties,  if  the  industry  is  to  be  speedily 
developed. 

Summed  up.  my  propositions,  then,  are:  Sugar  is  so  situated 
that  it  should  be  treated  with  exceptional  favor — first,  because  it  is 
only  developing,  and,  second,  because  no  other  industry  has  been  set 
upon  since  1897  as  has  home  sugar.  It  has  already  borne  its  full 
share  of  any  proposed  reduction. 

The  beet  sugar  industrjr  is  only,  you  mav  say,  10  years  old.  The 
only  stimulant  it  has  received  came  since  tne  Cingley  bill  went  into 
effect  Why,  gentlemen,  in  1890,  when  we  appear^  here  for  the  first 
time  before  you,  before  Mr.  Payne  on  the  McKinley  bill,  I  was  the 
sole  representative  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  the  United  States. 
There  was  nobody  else  here.  I  had  to  represent  it  There  was  no 
industry,  practically.  There  was  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  in  Con- 
gress that  believed  you  could  make  sugar  from  beets.  They  wanted 
to  see  that  sugar.  In  1894,  when  the  Wilson  bill  came  up,  we  liad  a 
few  more  representatives,  not  many  more,  because  the  bounty  did  not 
last.  There  were  seven  or  eight  factories.  In  1897,  when  the  Ding- 
ley  bill  was  framed,  there  were  only  about  nine  factories.  The  great 
development  has  come  since  1897,  and  I  think  all  these  other  coun- 
tries that  grow  sugar  realized  that  we  are  going  to  grow  sugar,  and 
since  then  they  have  been  at  vou  and  at  us  right  iloa^  to  have  their 
products  admitted  at  reduced  rates  or  free;  and  I  thmk  it  is  about 
time  to  call  a  halt,  because  the  industry  is  only  developing,  and  b^ 
cause  no  other  industry  has  been  set  upon  since  1897  as  has  home 
su^ar.  The  sugar  schedule  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  hammered 
at  m  the  tariff.  Just  think  of  the  percentage  of  sugar  that  has  be^i 
admitted  free  and  at  reduced  rates  since  this  bill  was  started.  No 
other  schedule  has  been  attacked  like  that 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  so  long  as  a  majority  of  the  sugar  consumed 
in  this  country  was  imported,  the  admitting  free  of  a  portion  of  it 
from  Hawaii  and  Cuba  would  not  fix  the  price,  when  it  is  the  sur- 
plus that  fixes  the  price,  and  there  is  no  surplus  here? 

Mr.  OxKABD.  It  IS  bound  to  affect  the  price. 

Mr.  FoBDKBY.  We  always  will  import  a  large  amount  of  sugar 
here  until  home  industry  has  adequate  protection,  will  we  not  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes.  If  you  turn  it  once  into  the  hands  of  the  for^ 
eigners  you  will  see  what  your  sugar  bill  will  be. 

Second,  the  per  capita  consumed  of  sugar  here  is  increasing,  show- 
ing that  consumers  consider  prices  reasonable,  and  they  are  con- 
servative. 

Third,  we  will  need  our  present  or  more  revenue  from  suj^. 

Fourth,  our  producers  need  the  present  protection.  Prices  haye 
fallen,  and  if  rates  are  advanced  it  will  be  assurance  to  waiting  capi- 
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tal  that  Congress  will  stand  fast  on  its  guarantee  to  foster  and 
develop  our  home  sugar  industry. 

Fifta,  present  rates  are  not  nearly  as  high  nor  the  protection  as 
much  as  in  1888  and  1890. 

Sixth,  diligent  effort  to  carry  out  our  share  of  the  contract  of  1897 
with  Congress,  which  deserves  additional  encouragement  for  tho«e 
who  are  to  invest  in  the  beet-sugar  industry. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  tried  to  make  a  connected  argument. 

Mr.  JBoutell.  Mr.  Oxnard,  is  there  any  reason  in  me  method  of 
raisins  beets  why,  with  such  encouragement  as  you  ask  for  it,  it 
should  not  be  a  very  large  and  widespread  and  prosperous  business? 

Mr.  OxKAHD.  I  see  none  unless  you  cripple  it  as  they  have  done,  as 
I  pointed  out,  in  the  last  ten  years  by  continually  letting  in  what  I 
call  foreign  sugars  from  outlymg  countries  at  reduced  rates. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Leaving  outside  for  the  moment  any  question  of  pro- 
tection by  the  tariff  or  otherwise,  is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of 
the  raising  of  the  sugar  beet  which  should  put  us  at  a  disadvantage 
with  respect  to  other  countries? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  see  any. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  is  this:  Professor 
Taussig,  who  is  a  very  able  writer  on  economic  questions,  refers 
especially  to  the  flax  and  linen  and  the  beet-sugar  industries  as  two 
illustrations  of  protective  industries  that  have  not  made  the  progress 
in  this  country  that  was  looked  for,  and  he  gives  as  the  explanation 
that  the  method  of  harvesting  flax  and  the  method  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  sugar  beet,  employing  on  the  continent  of  Europe  very  mvLck  of 
child  laTOr,  is  such  that  under  our  social  system  probably  it  will 
never  reach  the  same  proportions  that  it  has  reached  in  the  conti- 
nental countries.-    Is  there  anything  in  that? 

Mr.  OxNABD.  I  should  say  not,  and  for  this  reason :  I  do  not  know 
of  any  industry  that  has  developed  in  ten  years  as  this  one  has,  going 
from  40,000  to  440,000  tons.  It  seems  to  me  that  refutes  his  argu- 
ment directly,  and  do  you  know  that  440,000  long  tons  is  more  than 
a  third  of  wnat  we  were  consuming  along  in  1885,  a  third  of  the  con- 
sumption of  the  United  States^  and  that  has  b^  done  in  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years.  I  would  point  to  that  as  an  answer,  and  I  would 
further  say  from  my  personsu  knowledge  that  it  is  not  so.  I  would 
rather  that  question  be  asked  of  an  expert  on  the  agricultural  end. 
We  have  sudi  a  man  who  will  appear  before  this  committee,  Mr. 
Savior,  who  has  made  a  study  of  it  for  the  Government,  to  go  around, 
and  he  is  here  now  in  the  room  and  ready  to  appear  before  you  gen- 
tlemen, and  he  will  be  glad  to  answer  that  question,  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  McCaix.  Mr.  Oxnard,  what  effect  would  the  removal  of  the 
differential  have  on  refined  beet  su^ar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Of  course  it  would  be  very  bad  for  it,  because  we 
share  in  that  protection.  Beet  sugar  is  not  food  to  eat  in  its  raw 
state.  It  has  to  be  refined,  and  every  pound  of  it  is  refined,  and  we 
share  in  that  differential  just  as  much  as  the  refiners  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  company  you  rep- 
resent, Mr.  Oxnard? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  The  American  Beet  Sugar  Company.  I  will  go  a 
little  into  the  history  of  that.  That  is  the  oldest  company,  and  that 
Is  why  I  pointed  out  that  if  that  company  could  not  earn  and  pay 
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more  than  6  per  cent  it  would  be  hard  to  exi)ect  other  companies  that 
had  not  been  m  the  business  as  long  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  beet  sugar  does  this  particular  com- 
pany produce? 

Mr.  OxNABD.  It  varies.  When  you  ask  me  these  questions,  eentie- 
men,  as  to  the  price  of  sugar,  and  so  forth,  I  must  answer  in  ^^[ures, 
just  as  if  you  would  ask  me  what  the  price  of  Union  Pacific  is. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  What  was  it  last  year! 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  You  mean  an  average! 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  About  125,000,000  pounds  last  year. 

Mr.  UnderWood.  How  does  that  compare  witli  the  total  amount 
of  beet  sugar  produced? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  You  can  figure  it;  65,000  tons,  in  round  figures,  out 
of  440,000  tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Sixty  thousand,  we  will  say,  out  of  440,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Has  the  American  Sugar  Befining  Company  any 
interest  in  this  company? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Has  it  any  interest  in  the  beet  sugar  industry  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that  I  am  only  going  as  far 
as  my  own  company  is  concerned.  It  may  have  sto<^.  Anybody  in 
this  room  may  have  stock.  I  am  not  specifying.  But  so  far  as  I 
know,  none  are  stockholders  in  our  company. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  far  as  you  know,  is  there  any  business  connec- 
tion between  your  interests  and  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Opm- 
panv  toward  fixing  the  price  of  the  sugar  produced  in  this  country! 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  or,  and  that  is  a  point  that 
I  would  know  about.  I  was  for  seventeen  years  president  of  this 
company.  I  started  it,  and  for  personal  reasons  I  did  not  want  to  go 
on,  and  my  brother  succeeded  me,  and  I  know  everything  that  the 
American  Beet  Sugar  CSompany  has  done  and  is  doing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  familiar  with  the  beet  sugar  interests  of 
the  Northwest  in  a  business  way? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes;  but  I  want  to  say  this  before  I  start  in  on  tliat: 
My  brother  in  California  handled  that  part  of  the  business,  the  sell- 
ing of  the  sugars,  and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  detailed 
statements  about  that.  There  are  other  gentlemen  here  who  could 
answer  much  better. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  territory  in  which  the  beet  sugar 
interests  of  the  United  States  sell  their  promicts? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  know  that.    I  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  the  most  of  their  product  is  not  sold  on 
the  seaboard,  is  it? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  What  do  you  call  the  seaboard?  The  bidk  is  sold  in 
the  interior. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  by  reason  of  railroad  rates, 
freight  rates  in  the  market  in  which  the  iJeet  sugar  interest  disposes 
of  its  product  it  has  a  freight  rate  in  its  favor  of  from  80  to  40  Der 
cent?  *^ 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  From  80  to  40  per  cent  on  what? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Thirty  to  40  per  cent  on  the  cost. 

Mr.  OxNASD.  No,  indeed.  We  make  sugar  in  California ;  we  ship 
it  to  Chicago.  I  do  not  know  what  the  freight  rate  is  now,  but  we 
have  paid  as  high  as  $1  a  hundredweight — ^a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  ship  it  where? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  From  California  to  Chicago,  and  we  seldom  pay  less 
than  26  cents  to  cany  it  from  the  factory  to  almost  any  point. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Oxnard  is  in  California? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes;  southern  California. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  pay  $1  a  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  say  we  have  paid  it.  ^  To  my  knowledge  we  have 
paid  $1. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Most  of  the  factories  of  the  American  Sugar 
Befining  Company  are  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  or  all  of  tiiem? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Most  of  them ;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  the  importation  of  refined  sugar  that  comes 
into  this  country  comes  in  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  does  it  not,  of 
refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Not  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  practically  all? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Practically  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  if  it  costs  you  a  dollar  to  ship  it  from 
California  to  Chicago 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  may  not  be  more  than  76  cents,  and  I  may  have 
shipped  none  in  this  past  year.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  will  range  from  75  cents  to  $1  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  will  range  all  the  way  from  25  cents  to  76  cents. 
Now  we  have  a  factory  that  will  supply  Chica^  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  brings  you  nearer  flie  market  than  the 
other  factory?  The  beet  sugar  interests  are  located  largely  in  Colo- 
rado and  Nebraska  and  Michigan  and  the  Middle  West,  or  the 
Becky  Mountain  West,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes^and  in  California  and  Utah. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  the  importation^  of  sugar  come  to  this 
conntry,  besides  the  foreign  freight  and  the  ocean  freight,  the  for- 
eign importer  has  to  pay  the  domestic  freight  rate  to  the  market  in 
which  the  beet  su^r  is  sold,  does  he  not? 

A&.  Oxnard.  Yes.  If  he  would  send  it  there  he  would  have  to 
pav  it  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  are  440,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  produced  in 
ihe  United  States.  The  western  market  is  able  to  consume  every 
pound  of  that? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  As  I  say,  I  have  found  times  when  we  had  to  come  to 
New  York  with  it,  and  we  have  gone  frequently  to  Pittsburg  with  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  there  are  sometimes  exceptions. 
Sometimes  we  ship  pig  iron  to  China. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes.  There  has  been  shipped  imported  sugar  from 
New  Orleans  to  Omaha  for  27  cents,  when  we  were  paying  75  cents 
from  Oxnard  to  Chica^  to  compete  with  it 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  agree  on  the  proposition  that  the  western 
market  consumes  the  beet  sugar  product. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes;  that  is  true,  largely. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  And  that  the  foreign  oompetitor  has  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  freight  rate  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  western 
market? 

Mr.  OxNABD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Can  ^ou  give  an  anywise  accurate  statement  as  to 
the  amount  of  cost  of  freight  on  sugar  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to 
the  western  market,  Chicago  and  westward  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No;  I  can  not    There  are  gentlemen  here  who  can. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  must  be  somewhere  near  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  was  talking  of  some  years  ago  when  I  said  27  cents 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  ocean  freight  in  bring- 
ing sugar  to  this  country  from  Amsterdam  ? 

jkr.  OxNARD.  The  understanding  among^  us  was  that  each  gentle- 
man would  take  a  certain  part  of  this  subject  and  discuss  it.  There 
are  gentlemen  in  this  room  who  can  tell  you  that  Mr.  Hathaway 
knows.    (To  Mr.  Hathaway :)  What  is  the  rate  from  Hamburg  hereH 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  he  will  testify,  I  will  nsk  him  later.  You  do 
not  know  the  freight  rate? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  the  production  and 
refining  of  German  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  I  do;  but  there  are  other  men  who  will  dwell 
upon  that  Mr.  Pajme  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  if  each  man 
would  take  up  a  subject  and  exhaust  it,  and  there  is  a  gentlenum  here 
who  will  take  up  that  nmtter  from  the  be^nning.  The  cost  is  about 
2  cents.  Mr.  Hathaway  has  come  from  Michigan,  and  he  has  that 
information,  I  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question :  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  present  tariff  duty  on  refined  sugar  is  practically  prohib- 
itive? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  is  just  on  the  line,  because  sugar  does  come  in  in 
very  small  quantities. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  is  it  not  practically  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No ;  because  it  is  low  enough  to  let  some  sugar  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  that  is  a  very  smaU  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  practically  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No;  it  is  not  prohibitive. 

Mr.  UnderSvood.  It  is  practically  prohibitive  because  all  the  sugar 
that  is  imported  into  this  country  comes  in  as  molasses  or  sugar  \maw 
the  16  Dutch  standard. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Not  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Practically  all? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yesnpraotically. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  revenue  that  is  derived  by  the  Grovemment 
on  sugar,  then,  is  not  on  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  placed  the  tax  that  is  now  on  refined  sugar 
on  unrefined  sugar — ^that  is,  the  proportionate  tax — and  removed  the 
differential  on  refined  sugar,  would  it  not  largely  increase  the  revenue 
of  the  Grovernment? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  would  increase  it  to  the  extent  of  one-eighth  of  « 
cent  a  pound,  but  it  would  do  this — ^it  would  destroy  the  refining 
industry  and  put  our  refining  industries  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
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Mir.  Ukdekik  ooD.  I  mean  if  you  put  the  same  tax  on  refined  sugar 
as  on  unrefined  sugar? 

Mr.  OxNABix  It  would  drive  out  the  refineries.  Thiit  question  was 
pnt  to  Mr.  Coloock  a  little  while  ago,  but  I  do  not  think  he  brought 
out  this  fact.  I  am  a  Louisiana  planter  as  well  as  a  beet  sugar 
planter.  It  would  mean  that  the  Louisiana  people  would  have  to 
go  into  the  business  of  refining  sugar  in  competition  with  Europe, 
where  the  wages  are  very  low.  There  is  a  gentleman  coming  after 
me  who  spent  six  months  in  Europe  and  who  has  statistics  as  to 
wages  and  the  labor  question.  Louisiana,  I  can  say  from  what  I 
have  seen,  can  not  possibly  compete  with  Germany,  and  the  result 
would  be  to  transfer  the  refining  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  You  stated  that  you  did  not  know  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  this  country  on  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  OxNABD.  I  said  that  I  did  not  know.  I  could  guess,  but  there 
are  men  here  who  know  better  than  I  do.    I  have  a  pretty  jzood  idea. 

Mr.  U2n>ERW00D.  You  do  not  know  that  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining CSompany  could  not  run  with  the  differential  off? 

Mr.  OxKARD.  I  am  certain  they  could  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  what  do  you  base  that  statement? 

Mr.  OxNABD.  Chi  the  figures  that  I  have  referred  to  as  to  the 
amounts  paid  in  the  factories  of  Europe.  You  will  be  astounded 
when  you  hear  them.    This  g[entleman  will  follow  me. 

Mr.  Unmsrwood.  Then  I  will  wait  for  the  other  gentleman. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago,  in  answer  to 
a  question  by  Mr.  Underwood,  that  raw  sugar  is  now  shipped 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Refined  sugar. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  He  said  raw  sugar.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  refineries 
on  the  Pacific  coast  refine  sugar  mostly  coming  from  Hawaii  and  not 
from  Europe? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  That  is  absolutely  so. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  appear  here  in  the  dual  capacity,  as  I  understand 
it,  of  being  very  much  interested  in  the  beet  su^ar  business  and  also 
being  a  cane  sugar  planter  and  refiner  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  OxNABD.  I  am  a  refiner  in  the  beet  sugar  sense,  too. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand.    Then  you  appear  in  a  dual  capacity? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  If  you  want  to  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  far  as  the  fa^et  sugar  industrv  is  concerned,  the 
question  that  Mr.  Underwood  asked  Colonel  Colcock  and  you  both 
was:  If  we  take  the  tariff  off  of  refined  su^r  and  place  it  on  raw 
sugar,  so  far  as  the  producer  goes,  it  would  not  make  a  particle  of 
difference? 

Mr.  OxKARD.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  not  like  to  be  brought  into  compe- 
tition with  the  Grerman  producers. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  care  what  you  would  like,  but  it  would  not 
diange  one  particle  the  amount  of  ^iff  you  would  get 

Mr.  OxNARD.  As  fAT  as  the  amount  of  protection  I  would  get,  it 
would  not,  but  it  would  put  my  competitor  m  the  field  again. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  I  understand ;  but  as  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned,  you 
would  be  precisely  where  vou  are  now. 

Mr.  OxKABD.  You  would  take  it  off  of  one  side  and  put  it  on  the 
other  side  and,  as  we  are  producers  of  raw  as  well  as  ^ned  sugar, 
the  condition  remains  the  same. 
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The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  depend  on  whether  they  took  off  the 
differential  on  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Underwood's  theory  is  to  take  the  differential  off 
the  refined  sugar  and  put  the  same  amount  on  the  raw  sugar.  How 
long  have  you  been  running  the  sugar  refinery  down  tliereT 

Mr.  OxNARD.  About  twenty  days. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  just  started? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir.  We  dp  not  know  whether  it  is  going  to  be 
a  success  or  not.  The  practical  result  would  be  that  the  Louisiana 
people  would  have  to  put  up  a  refinery  and  compete  with  the  refined 
sugar  of  Germany.    Tnat  is  what  they  would  have  to  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  I  asked  you  that  question  was  to  ask  you 
another  one.  What  is  the  reason  they  do  not  build  refineries  down 
there  and  refine  this  Tjouisiana,  Texas,  and  Mississippi  sugar  down 
there  instead  of  shipping  it  to  New  York  to  be  refined  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  The  answer  to  that  question  is  because  there  is  more 
money  in  doing  it  the  way  it  is  done  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  because  the  trust  has  you  by  the  throat! 

Mr.  OxNARD.  That  is  not  my  answer. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know.    I  am  asking  you  a  question. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  If  the  trust  had  us  too  much  by  the  throat,  we  would 
undoubtedly  take  some  measure  as  you  suggest,  but  we  do  not  find  it 
sufficiently  exacting  to  do  that.  As  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents, 
we  do  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  you  have  not  done  it.  What  I  would  like  to 
see,  of  course,  would  oe  a  part  of  this  manufacturing  done  down 
there.  Colonel  Colcock  testified  here  that  if  they  put  up  a  refinery 
in  New  Orleans  that  the  su^ar  trust  would  meet  them  even  at  Vicks- 
bur^,  and  the  upshot  would  be  that  the  trust  would  cut  the  throat 
of  the  refinery  down  there  and  they  would  have  to  go  out  of  business. 
If  you  had  a  refinery  down  there  and  refined  all  of  the  Louisiana, 
Texas,  and  Mississippi  sugar,  would  not  the  freight  rate  from  New 
York  give  you  advantage  enough  to  compete  with  the  sugar  trust  in 
your  own  territory? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  think  it  would.  I  am  here  as  a  beet  sugar  repre- 
sentative. I  take  very  little  interest  in  that  part ;  my  brother  attends 
to  it 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  the  beet  sugar  men  contemplate  a  time  when  they 
can  stand  on  their  own  legs  and  compete  with  everybody,  or  do  they 
look  all  the  time  for  a  high  protective  tariff  to  enable  uiem  to  man 
sugar  at  all? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  The  sugar  beet  is  being  bred  up  every  vear,  so  that 
we  are  getting  more  and  more  sugar  aU  the  time  out  of  sood,  sweet 
beets.  Science  is  being  devoted  to  developing  a  high-grade  beet,  and 
they  are  gradually  getting  1  per  cent  more  and  1  per  cent  more,  and 
every  per  cent  means  more  pounds  of  sugar.  Some  exceptional  beets 
have  been  produced  containing  26  per  cent  su^ar  to  the  weight;  a 
quarter  of  the  whole  weight  was  su^.  My  nope  is  that  we  will 
breed  the  beet  just  as  you  have  bred  the  trotters,  from  2.40  down  to  2 
minutes.  We  are  hoping^  every  day  to  secure  that  hi^  standard,  and 
when  we  have  obtained  it,  if  that  day  comes,  as  I  nrmly  believe  it 
will,  we  can  compete  with  the  whole  world. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  Is  one  of  the  things  that  keep  the  American  beet  sugar 
man  clamoring  for  a  high  protective  tariff  the  fact  that  they  have 
developed  the  beets  there  on  soil  or  the  way  they  cultivate  them  in 
Europe,  so  that  they  produce  a  greater  percentage  of  saccharine  mat- 
ter than  our  own  beets? 

Mr.  OxNABD.  All  the  seed  we  use  is  imported  from  Europe,  and  so 
w^e  have  the  same  facilities  as  the  sugar  producer  of  Europe. 

Mr.  CiiABK.  Does  the  sugar  beet  proouced  in  Germany  contain  a 
higher  percentage  of  saccharine  matter  than  the  sugar  beet  of  Mich- 
igan, Colorado,  and  California? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  With  your  permission,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Hathawav  to 
answer  that  question.  He  lias  all  those  facts.  ^  As  I  said  before, 
each  one  has  taken  his  part  in  this  tariff  discussion,*  and  he  has  all 
the  specific  details. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  reason  that  they  tore  down  and 
removed  a  beet  sugar  factory  from  Michigan  to  Colorado  was  because 
the  Colorado  beets  contain  so  much  more  saccharine  matter  than  the 
Michigan  beets? 

Mr.  FORDNBT.  No. 

Mr.  OxNABD.  I  do  not  know ;  you  must  ask  a  Michigan  man  that 
question. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Then  why  did  they  tear  down  that  great  big  sugar 
factory  in  Saginaw? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  It  was  a  very  little  one,  not  a  big  one. 

Mr.  Clabk.  It  cost  $500,000. 

Mr.  OxNABD.  That  is  nothing.  The  Oxnard  factory  cost  $2,500,000. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  the  biggest  one  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  OxNABD.  The  biggest  of  ours. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  was  not  moved  because  of  the  low  percentage  of 
sugar  in  the  beet,  but  because  there  were  too  many  factories  growing 
up  in  that  particular  locality. 

Mr.  Clabk.  If  the  beets  contained  more  saccharine  matter  they 
would  have  raised  more? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  They  raise  200,000  tons,  a  fourth  of  the  production 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  asked  you  if  the  dif- 
ference in  the  freight  rates  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
would  not  be  suflScient  to  protect  any  refiners  in  the  South  against 
suffar  refined  in  New  York.  Is  it  not  true  that  foreign  sugar  from 
Cuba  and  from  Germany  can  be  landed  as  cheaply  at  New  Orleans 
as  it  can  be  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  And  is  being  landed? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  think,  without  doubt. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So,  you  are  directly  in  competition  with  foreign 
sugar  now  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  did  not  quite  understand  his  question  that  way.  He 
spoke  of  Vicksburg. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  spoke  of  Vicksburg  because  Colonel  Colcock  spoke  of 
it,  and  because  it  is  so  near  to  New  Orleans.  He  said  that  they  could 
not  compete  if  they  started  a  refinery  in  Louisiana  or  they  could  not 
compete  with  the  sugar  refinery  at  Vicksburg.  It  looks  to  me  like 
the  freight  rate  from  New  York  to  Vicksburg  would  give  you  a  con- 
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siderable  advantage  over  them  in  selling  the  refined  sugar.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  beet  sugar  conntry  is  west  of  the  Missoori  Biverl 

Mr.  OxKARD.  No;  I  will  not  admit  that;  it  is  not  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri Rirer.  It  is  produced  there.  I  would  not  say  it  was  sold  there. 
The  bulk  is  produced  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  bulk  of  it. 

Mr.  OxKABD.  I  think  it  is  sold  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  freight  rates  are  counted  from  Missouri  River 
points  and  Mississippi  Kiver  points.  Nine-tenths  of  the  beet  sogir 
country  is  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  No;  I  should  not  say  that.  These  gentl^nen  know. 
As  I  have  said.1  have  not  handled  those  figures. 

Mr.  Clabk.  What  is  the  sense  in  shipping  beet  sugar  East  and  cane 
suffar  West? 

Mr.  OxKABD.  Because  there  is  not  a  combination,  a  conminnity  of 
interest  That  is  the  answer  to  that  question.  If  there  was  a  cmn- 
bination  between  the  refiners  of  the  East  and  the  West,  then  that 
would  happen.  As  it  is,  we  go  seeking  markets  everywhere  we  can  in 
conipetition. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Has  there  been  any  general  understanding? 

Mr.  OxNABD.  As  to  the  beet  factories,  no  sir.  I  say  positively, 
none. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  sugar  is  produced  in  Mich- 
igan and  some  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  many  beet  sugar  producing  companies  are  there? 

Mr.  OxNABD.  There  are  68  in  operation. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  man}r  different  companies  own  those  concerns! 

Mr.  OxNABD.  We  have  six  factories. 

Mr.  Gaines.  About  one-eighth  of  the  production? 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  This  Oxnard  factory,  that  cost  $2,500,000  to  build, 
produces  nearly  half  of  the  output  of  the  six. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Can  you  tell  us  now  many  beet  sugar  producing  com- 
panies there  are  in  America  ?     I  understood  there  were  03. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  know.  I  should  say,  however,  that  half  of 
that  number  were  different  companies,  about  one-half.  Mr.  Hatha- 
way says  that  he  will  give  an  exact  list. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know  how  many  different  companies  refine 
cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  You  mean  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  No,  sir;  I  should  say  about  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  cane  sugar  pro- 
duction is  refined  bv  the  so-called  trust? 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  I  should  say  about  50  per  cent  I  do  not  know.  I 
am  just  giving  these  statements  from  memory.  They  are  what  I 
think. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  do  not  know  how  many  other  companies  refine 
the  balance? 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  I  think  there  are  about  one  dozen  refineries  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  CiJiKK.  If  you  were  to  invest  $1,000,000  in  cane  sogar  lands 
and  $1,000,000  in  beet  sugar^  with  the  same  amount  of  brains,  the 
same  kind  of  a  fellow  running  both,  which  would  make  tihe  more 
money? 
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Mr.  OxNABD.  Whereabouts!    Where  would  you  invest  the  money? 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  would  invest  it  down  in  the  cane  country;  and  as  to 
beet  sumr,  if  I  were  goin^  to  pick  the  place,  I  would  pick  Colorado. 

Mr.  OxKABD.  You  would  pick  about  right,  as  far  as  beet  sugar  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  CSlask.  Where  would  you  go  with  the  canet 

Mr.  OxNABD.  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  would  you  put  the  cane  factory  if  you  were 
about  to  invest  $1,P00,000  in  the  business! 

Mr.  OxNABD.  In  Louisiana,  I  might  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  see  it  located  in  Louisiana  or  Texas. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  That  is  the  best  place  in  this  country.  I  would  say 
unquestionably  that  the  beet  sugar  investment  would  be  more  profit- 
able, having  had  long  experience  in  both. 

Mr.  Clark.  Make  more  profit! 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  Will  not  the  tendency  toward  beet  sugar  destroy  the 
cane  su^ar  industry  in  this  country ! 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  think  there  is  room  for  both,  unless  you  let  all  the 
outlving  islands  come  in  with  their  su^r. 

The  Chairmak.  Refined  beet  sugar  is  sold  in  competition  with  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company ! 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  more  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the 
product  of  American  refined  cane  sugar  than  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  The  beet  sugar  factories  have  to  sell  under  the  cane 
a  little.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  sell  for  less. 

The  Chairman.  Than  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company! 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir;  a  little  bit  under  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  About  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  By  a  similar  concession  the  Louisiana  people 
might  refine  their  own  sugar  and  sell  i#.  Do  you  see  any  reason 
why  they  can  not? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  None  on  earth,  except  it  is  more  profitable  to  do  it  the 
way  they  are  doing  it,  selling  it  to  the  trust. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  getting  their  share? 

lifr.  OxNARD.  This  is  a  free  country  and  they  can  build  a  refinery 
if  they  feel  they  can  profit  by  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  reason  they  do  not  go  into  the  sugar  refining 
business  is  the  same  reason  that  a  good  many  people  do  not  go  into 
the  oil  business  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company;  they  are  afraid 
to  put  their  money  against  the  immense  amount  of  capital  on  tlie 
other  side? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  You  will  have  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  am  sure  of  it 
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STATEMEHT  OF  F.  B.  EATHAWAT,  BEPSESENTHrO  THE  MICHIOAI 
SnOAB  COMPAHT,  OF  DETEOIT,  HICH. 

Monday,  November  16, 1908. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
measured  from  one  standpoint,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  day  is  most 
appropriate  to  imdertake  the  discussion  of  this  question,  because  it 
is  a  sort  of  field  day  for  the  beet  sugar  people,  and  I  speak  of  this, 
to  start  with,  because  it  furnishes  a  concrete  fact  such  as  1  believe  yon 
would  like  to  get  hold  of.    It  is  the  general  practice  of  the  beet 
sugar  people  to  pay  the  middle  of  the  month  for  the  beets  deliyez^ 
during  the  preceding  calendar  month.    Yesterday  was  the  middle  of 
the  month,  and  the  pay  day  for  the  beets  delivered  during  the 
month  of  October  is  to-day.    Just  before  I  left  home  I  received 
drafts  on  us  from  our  six  sugar  factories,  these  drafts  to  be  used  to 
pay  the  farmers  for  the  beets  delivered  to  our  factories  during  the 
month  of  October,  and  the  sum  total  of  those  drafts  for  the  six  ke- 
tones was  $1,148,000,  nearly  $200,000  to  a  factory.    That  which  ap- 
plies to  the  l)eet  sugar  factories  owned  by  the  Michigan  Sugar  Com- 
pany applies  with  equal  force  to  the  remaining  number  to  make  up 
the  68  Deet  sugar  factories  in  the  United  States.    In  other  words, 
to-day,  the  day  on  which  you  begin  these  hearings,  there  is  being 
paid  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  for  beets  delivered  to  the  beet 
sugar  factories  of  this  country  durmg  the  month  of  October  in  tiie 
neighborhood  of  $12,000,000  or  $13,000,000.    That  is  simply  for  beets 
delivered  during  the  month  of  October.    These  deliveries  will  con- 
tinue during  the  months  of  November  and  December.    These  deliy- 
eries  will  probably  not  be  quite  as  high  as  the  October  delivery,  and 
probably  tnis  pay  roll  which  we  are  making  at  the  present  time  consti- 
tutes about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  pav  roll  we  wiu  be  called  upon  to 
make  for  beets.    This  is  exclusive  of  tne  labor  pay  roll  at  each  of  our 
factories.  ^ 

A  question  came  up  from  one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen  present  ask- 
ing the  kind  of  sugar  that  we  produced,  and  I  lnew  of  no  better  way 
of  answering  that  than  to  wire  home  and  ask  them  to  send  me 
a  sample  from  each  of  the  six  factories.  I  have  not  opened  these 
samples  [exhibiting  samples].  They  represent  the  six  different  fac- 
tories owned  and  operated  by  the  Michigan  Sugar  Company. 

Mr.  McCall.  In  other  words,  the  total  amount  paid  tor  beets  in  a 
year  would  be  about  $80,000,000? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir ;  from  $26,000,000  to  $30,000,000.  I  would 
like  to  have  you,  if  you  desire,  look  at  this  sugar.  Some  i)eopIe 
think  that  be^t  sugar  is  different  in  appearance  from  that  whidi  is 
made  from  cane. 

The  Chairman.  It  takes  an  expert  to  detect  the  difference  between 
beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir.  I  simply  have  these  samples  here  so 
that  you  can  look  at  them,  if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  what  Doctor  Wiley  said.  Of  course 
we  have  heard  something  of  this  sugar  question  before. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  platform  of  the  Republican  party  adopted  in  the  year  1896 
contained  this  statement  of  the  position  of  the  party  toward  the 
domestic  producers  of  sugar. 

I  will  read  the  statement  or  not,  as  you  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
cerning the  party's  declaration. 

The  Chaikman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  read  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  has  a  splendid  tone;  read  it 

Mr.  Hathaway  (reads) : 

We  condemn  the  present  administration  for  not  keeping  faith  with  the  sugar 
producers  of  this  country.  The  Republican  party  favors  such  protection  as  will 
lead  to  the  production  on  American  soil  of  all  the  sugar  which  the  American 
people  use,  and  for  which  they  pay  other  countries  more  than  $100,000,000 
annually. 

The  general  tariff  plank,  adopted  the  same  year,  was: 

We  demand  such  an  equitable  tariff  on  foreign  Imports  which  come  into 
competition  with  American  products  as  will  not  only  furnish  adequate  revenue 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Government,  but  will  protect  American  labor 
from  degradation  to  the  wage  level  of  other  countries. 

The  Republican  party,  in  its  national  platform  adopted  in  the  year 
1900,  made  this  declaration: 

We  renew  our  faith  in  the  policy  of  protection  to  American  labor.  In  that 
policy  our  industries  have  been  established,  diversified,  and  maintained.  By 
protecting  our  home  market  competition  has  been  stimulated  and  production 
cheapened.  Opportunity  for  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people  has  been 
secured  and  wages  in  every  department  of  labor  maintained  at  higher  rates, 
higher  now  than  ever  before,  and  always  distinguishing  our  working  people  In 
their  better  conditions  of  life  from  those  of  any  competing  country. 

The  platform  of  the  Kepublican  party,  adopted  in  the  year  1904, 
stated : 

Protection  which  guards  and  develops  our  industries  is  a  cardinal  policy  of 
the  Republican  party.  The  measure  of  protection  should  always  at  least  equal 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad. 

President  Roosevelt's  message,  sent  to  Congress  in  December,  1907, 
contained  this  statement  regarding  the  position  of  the  Republican 
party: 

This  country  is  definitely  committed  to  the  protective  system  and  any  effort 
to  uproot  It  could  not  but  cause  widespread  industrial  disaster.  In  other 
words,  the  principles  of  the  present  tariff  law  could  not  with  wisdom  be  changed. 
But»  in  a  country  of  such  phenomenal  growth  as  ours,  it  is  probably  well  that 
every  dozen  years  or  so  the  tariff  laws  should  be  carefully  scrutinized,  so  as  to 
see  that  no  excessive  or  improper  benefits  are  conferred  thereby;  that  proper 
revenue  is  provided  and  that  our  foreign  trade  is  encouraged.  There  must 
always  be  as  a  minimum  a  tariff  which  will  not  only  allow  for  the  collection  of 
an  ample  revenue,  but  which  will  at  least  make  good  the  difference  in  cost  of 
production  here  and  abroad;  that  is,  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  here  and 
abroad  for  the  well-being  of  the  wage  worker  must  ever  be  a  cardinal  point  of 
American  policy. 

The  Republican  platform  of  1908,  under  which  that  party  has  just 
been  returned  to  power,  contains  the  following  statement  in  its  tariff 
plank : 

In  all  tariff  legislation  the  true  principle  of  protection  is  best  maintained  by 
the  imposition  of  such  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  American 
Industries.  •  ♦  ♦  Between  the  United  States  and  the  PhUippines  we  believe 
in  a  free  interchange  of  products  with  such  limitations  as  to  sugar  and  tobacco 
as  will  afford  ad^uate  protection  to  domestic  interests. 
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It  appears  from  the  foregoinc  declaration  of  party  principles  that 
every  platform  adopted  by  the  Kepublican  party  from  1896  to  1908, 
both  inclusive,  contains  a  party  pledge  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff 
and  that  two  of  them,  viz,  the  platform  of  1896  and  the  platform  of 
1908,  contains  specific  pledges  that  the  domestic  sugar  industry  shall 
be  protected. 

^  The  purpose  of  such  schedule  is  clearly  the  protection  of  the  domes- 
tic sugar  industry  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate 
production  on  American  soil  of  all  the  sugar  the  American  people 
consume. 

Has  the  development  of  the  beet  sugar  industrjr  in  the  United 
States  since  1897  justified  the  enactment  of  a  protective  sugar  tariff? 

When  the  Dingley  law  was  passed,  there  were  but  six  sugar  fac- 
tories in  the  United  States,  the  combined  output  of  which  was  40,000 
short  tons  of  sugar.  To-day  there  are  in  active  operation  64  beet 
sugar  factories  in  this  countrv,  and  their  output  for  each  of  the  past 
two  years  has  been  480,000  short  tons  of  sugar.  This  year  the  out- 
put will  pass  500,000  tons.  It  thus  appears  that  during  ten  years 
the  output  of  domestic  beet  sugar  has  increased  more  than  1^00  per 
cent  This  output  is  greater  than  the  domestic  cane  output,  and  has 
become  the  second  largest  souree  of  supply  from  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  fiU  their  annual  sugar  bowl,  bein^  exceeded  only 
by  Cuba.  We  to-day  produce  from  beets  grown  m  this  country 
enough  sugar  to  supply  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  living 
between  the  crest  of  tne  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi  River. 

I  will  take  up  the  question  of  where  that  sugar  is  marketed  if  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  desires. 

Such  a  development  of  the  industry  in  the  first  decade  of  a  pro- 
tective sugar  tariff  is  little  less  than  wonderful  when  we  stop  to  think 
that  at  the  time  the  Republican  party  incorporated  its  first  sugar 
plank  in  its  platform  of  1896  there  were  few  farmers  who  had  ever 
raised  sugar  beets,  no  trained  agriculturists  who  could  teach  them 
how  to  raise  this  crop,  no  good  model  by  which  a  factory  could  be 
built,  few  skilled  operatives  to  work  in  such  factories  when  built,  uo 
trained  supervisors  to  teach  factory  employees,  no  experienced  mana- 
gers to  place  in  charge  of  the  enterprise,  no  merchant  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi who  had  ever  handled  domestic^  beet  sugar,  and,  to  ckp  the 
climax,  a  hostile  refining  industry  anxious  to  stamp  out  this  new 
competitor.  The  most  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  sugar  plank  of  1896 
could^  hardljr  have  expected  that  within  ten  years  $60,000,000  would 
be  invested  in  the  beet  sugar  business  in  this  country  and  that  the 
farmers  who  raised  the  beets  for  the  64  factories  would  receive  annu- 
ally $25,000,000  for  their  crop.  Such,  however,  has  been  the  devel- 
opment. The  attached  table  will  show  the  location  and  size  of  the 
different  beet  sugar  factories  scattered  over  the  fifteen  States  in 
which  this  industry  has  taken  root. 

These  tables  show  the  number  of  companies  as  well. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  the  total  number  of  companies! 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir.  It  also  gives  tlie  ownership  of  each 
factory. 

Mr.  BoKYNQE.  The  location  of  each  factory  and  ownership  I 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 
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Kuno. 


Location. 


Dmfly 
capacllj 


(UUTOBKIA. 


Alameda  Sagar  Company.. 
Ix>»  Alamltoa  Sugar  Company.. 


Spreekels  Sogar  Company 

Union  Sugar  Company — 
American  Beet 


Do 


i  Sugar  Company.. 


Pacinc  Sagar  Corporation... 
Do- 


Sacramento  Valley  Sugar  Company 


American  Beet  Sugar  Company.. 
American  Beet  Sugar  Company.. 
Do- 


Holly  Sugar  Company 

Holly  Construction  Company 

National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Company.. 

dreat  Western  Sugar  Company 

Do-. 


Do— 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do-. 


Do.- 
Do- 
Do- 


Weetem  Sugar  and  Land  Company. 


Utab-Idaho  Sugar  Company.. 

DoinzzirTT""!™! 


Chartaa  PopeL. 


Iowa  Sugar  Company.. 


KAHBA8. 

United  States  Sugar  and  Land  Company.. 


Michigan  Sugar  Company.. 

lilcblgan  Sugar  Company.. 

Do 

Do 


Do.. 


Do 


West  Bay  City  Sugar  Company.. 

Holland  Sugar  Company 

Owoaao  Sugar  Company 

Do 


German  American  Sugar  Company.. 

Uoant  Clemens  Sugar  Company 

Menominee  River  Sugar  Company.. 
St.  Louis  Sugar  Company.. 


Continental  Sugar  Company 

Weat  Michigan  Sugar  Company.. 


MXKITBSOTA. 

CaiTsr  Oonnty  Sugar  Company 

MOlTTAirA. 

Oivat  Western  Sugar  Company 


KBBBASKA. 

American  Beet  Sugar  Company 


Alvarado.. 


Los  Alamltoe.. 

Spreckela .. 

Betteravla 

Chlno 

Oxnard ... 

VIsalla 

Corcoran.. 


Tofit^ 
3,0fl 


Hamilton  City.. 


Rocky  Ford.. 
Lamar.. 


Las  Animas 

Holly 

Swlnk. 

Sugar  Clty..i 

Eaton... 


Greeley 

Loveland >. 

New  Windsor 

Longmont ... 

Fort  Collins 

Sterling 

Brush., 


Fort  Morgan 

Grand  Junction 


Idaho  FaOsL. 
Sugar.. 


Blackfoot.. 
Nampa  . .,, 


Blrerdala. 


Wayerley.. 


Garden  City.. 


Bay  City., 
Caro.. 


Alma ..... 

Carroll  ton 

Sebewalng..^ . 

Croswell. 


West  Bay  City. 
Holland.. 
Owosso.. 
lisnslng... 
Bay  City- 
Mount  Ole- 
Menomlnee. 
St.  Louis. 


BUssfleld 

Charlevoix. 


Cbaika.. 


BOIlngSL. 


400 
7w 


1,100 
600 
700 
000 

1,200 
600 
000 


i.aoo 

1,200 


12,509 


1.2 
1.2 


3.750 

400 
1.10O 

000 

060 
1,200 

_i 

11,76Q 
600 

1,200 


Grand] 
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KUM. 


Loeation. 


C8p«eft7 
In  I 


inw  TOES. 
Laronf  B6sC  Soffar  Bafinlnr  Company — 

OHIO. 

Oonttnantal  Sugmt  Company 

OBBOOir. 

Amalffamatad  Soffar  Company 

UTAH. 


Amalgamated  Sugar  Company 

Do 


Lyona.. 


Fremont 

La  Grande 


Do- 


Logan. 
Ogden.. 


Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company.. 
Do 


Lowlaton 

Lehl.. 


WABHIXQTOX. 

Waahlngton  State  Sugar  Company 


WISCONBIir. 


Wltconaln  Sugar  Company 

Chippewa  Sugar  Company 

Eock  County  Sugar  Company.., 
united  States  Sugar  Company.. 


Oarland... 


Waverly— . 


Menominee  Falls.. 

Chippewa  Falls 

JanesvlUa.. 


Madiaon 


Tatu. 


OQS 

i.too 

l.«0 


500 
900 
900 
900 


t.») 


Total,  04  factories,  with  dally  slicing  capacity  of  60,000  tons  beets. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  page  5  of  Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly 
Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  December  26, 1907,  shows  the  prog- 
ress of  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  during  the  paSt 
sixteen  years. 

I  give  here  the  year,  the  sugar  produced  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds, 
and  the  nimiber  of  factories  operated  each  year.    I  will  not  read  that 


Sngar 
produced. 

Factories 
operated. 

Soffar 
produced. 

Faetorfei 
operated. 

1807-8.       ^    -_           -* 

Long  ton», 
410.000 
433.010 
283,717 
S09.72S 
208.i:i5 
105.463 
163.126 
76,850 

68 
63 
53 
51 
63 
44 
89 
84 

1899-1900         - 

Long  tom, 
72.944 
82,471 
40.390 
S7..'a8 
29.230 
20.098 
19.55iO 
12.018 

81 

1906-7 _           -,    —    , 

1  lans-oo. 

If 

IPOMI ,.       

1887-06    —  — 

)P04-$ 

!  1898-97 -    . 

18a5-96- 
1  18r>4-05 .- 

1808-94- > 

l«»-4        

IWM-,^ 

1901-2.               ..    . 

19WV-1W1 

1802-98— 

The  next  general  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is 
the  necessity  for  a  protective  tariff  against  European  sugar. 

The  average  price  paid  the  American  farmer  for  his  sugar  beets  is 
$5.75  per  ton. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Where! 

Mr.  Hathaway,  That  is  f .  o.  b.  factory.  When  he  brings  them  to 
the  factory  in  his  wagon  he  receives  $5.75  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  where  they  ship  by  the  railroad! 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  It  depends  on  the  freight.  We  pay  all  freight  in 
excess  of  40  cents  per  ton.    He  pays  the  first  40  cents  of  the  freight. 

From  a  ton  of  such  beets  the  American  manufacturer  makes  240 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar,  such  as  you  have  seen  this  morning.  Q 
thus  appears  that  the  farmer  receives  $2.40  per  100  pounds  for  the 
sugar  m  the  beet  before  the  manufacturer  begins  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing. 

Mr.  McCall.  Please  repeat  that  statement. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  thus  appears  that  the  farmer  receives  $2.40  per 
hundred  pounds  for  the  sugar  in  the  beet  before  the  manufacturer 
begins  the  process  of  manufacturing.  When  the  farmer  unloads  his 
beets  at  our  factory  he  receives  $2.40  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  sugar 
that  is  in  those  beets. 

The  present  average  cost  of  producing  granulated  beet  sugar  in 
this  country  ranges  from  $3.75  per  100  pounds  to  $4  per  100  pounds. 

The  beet  sugar  manufacturer  received  an  average  of  $4.35  per  100 
pounds  for  his  1907  crop. 

That  answers  your  question. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Tiiat  is  the  sugar  in  the  beet? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No.  The  l^et  sugar  manufacturer  received  an 
average  of  $i.35  per  100  pounds  for  his  manufactured  sugar  in  1907. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  did  not  understand  the  statement. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Right  there,  how  much  profit  does  he  get? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  gave  you  his  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  cost  him  to  produce  a  hundred 
pounds  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  From  $3.75  to  $4  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  a  range  of  25  cents? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Clark.  And  he  sells  it  at  $4.35  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  he  either  makes  a  profit  of  35  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  or  a  profit  of  60  cents. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir;  that  is. the  range. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  does  not  include  any  cost  of  administration? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Interest  on  capital,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Insurance  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir;  insurance. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  office  employees? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  includes  the  pay  roll,  whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  that  included? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  include  in  that  statement  all  the  cost  of 
production  except  interest  on  capital? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Except  interest  on  capital.  If  you  will  give  me 
an  opportunity  to  read  this  next  paragraph,  I  think  it  will  answer 
your  question. 

The  Chahiman.  Continue  your  statement. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  In  that  year  there  were  63  sugar  factories  in 
operation  in  the  United  States,  and  the  combined  output  was  410,000 
long  tons,  or  918,400,000  pounds,  making  an  average  of  14,500,000 
pounds  per  factory.    The  combined  daily  capacity  of  these  63  sugar 
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factories  is  50,000  tons  of  beets,  or  a  daily  average  of  800  tons  beets 
per  plant  The  cost  of  erecting  an  800-ton  factory  is  $800,000.  The 
fete,  equipment,  and  permanent  supplies,  exclusive  of  working  capi- 
tal, costs  another  $100,000,  making  the  total  investment,  exclusive 
Gf  working  capital,  $900,000. 

On  the  14,500.000  pounds  of  sugar  which  the  average  American 
factory  produced  the  maximimi  profit  would  be  60  cents  per  100,  or 
$87,000.  If  the  su^ar  cost  4  cents  a  pound  to  produce,  as  it  does  in 
most  cases,  the  profit  would  be  $50,750.    In  neitner  case  is  any  allow- 

!nce  made  for  depreciation  of  plant.    The  year  referred  to,  viz, 
907,  was  an  exceptionally  good  year;  far  above  the  average  for  the 
past  ten  years. 

I  can  not  give  you  any  franker  statement  tlian  that  of  the  exact 
condition  in  the  country. 

In  Willett  &  Gray^s  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal, 
December  26,  1907,  page  7,  the  average  Hamburg  price  of  88**  sugar 
(tlie  form  of  raw  sugar  manufactureain  Europe)  is  given  as  follows: 

1900 100  pounds..  $2.24 

1901 do 1.88 

1902 do 1.43 

1903 do 1.81 

1904 do 2.14 

1905 do 2.W 

1906 do 1.87 

1907 do 2.06 

Making  the  average  price  of  this  sugar  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg  for  the 
eight  years  in  question  just  $2  per  hundred  pounds,  or  2  cents  a  pound. 
JFrom  the  same  page  of  the  same  journal  I  find  the  Hamburg  price 
of  refined  granulated  sugar  for  the  same  years  to  be  as  follows: 

1900 100  pounds.-  $2. 64 

loot do 2.29 

1902 do 1.79 

1904lIIIIIIIIIIIZIIZIIIIZZIZIIII"IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIdoIIII  2.65 

1905 J do S.00 

1906 do 2. 31 

1907 do 2.40 

Making  the  average  Hamburg  prices  for  granulated  si^r  for  these 
same  eight  years  to  be  $2.B8^  per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg. 

I  have  carefully  compared  these  figures  with  those  given  by  H.  H. 
Hancock,  London,  on  pages  104  and  105  of  the  International  Sugar 
Journal,  February,  1908,  and  find  that  they  agree  very  closely,  the 
maximum  difference  being  0.05  cents  per  100  pounds  in  any  one  year, 
and  the  average  prices  shown  by  Mr.  Hancock  to  be  a  trifle  less  than 
those  shown  by  Willett  &  Gray. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  the  actual  selling  price  of 
granulated  sugar,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg,  is  less  than  the  amount  the 
American  manufacturers  pay  the  farmers  for  the  sugar  in  the  beet. 
before  thev  begin  the  process  of  manufacture.  Further,  that  this 
average  Hamburg  selling  price  of  granulated  sugar  is  $1.36^  less 
than  the  lowest  range  of  average  cost  to  manufacture  beet  sugar  in 
the  United  States.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Hamburg  prices 
ribove  referred  to  are  the  selling  prices  and  not  the  cost  prices.  They 
include  the  first  cost  of  raw  material,  the  cost  of  manuiacturing  and 
the  manufacturer's  profit,  the  sum  total  of  whicii,  as  stated  above,  is 
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less  than  the  American  manufacturer  pays  the  farmer  for  the  sugar 
in  the  beet  before  he  begins  the  process  of  manufacture. 

If  it  is  urged  that  the  European  sugar  producer  can  not  afford  to 
sell  88**  sugar  at  an  average  price  of  $2  per  100  pounds,  and  granu- 
lated sugar  at  an  average  price  of  $2.38^  per  100  pounds,  let  it  be  re- 
member^ that  during  the  years  in  question,  namely,  from  1900  to 
1907,  the  beet  sugar  industry  of  Europe  has  thrived  as  never  before, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures,  from  page  13,  Senate  Document 
No.  260,  entitled  "  Production  and  Conmiercial  Movement  of  Sugar," 
compiled  by  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor: 

1900-1901 tons—  6, 146, 000 

1901-2 do 6, 913, 000 

1902-3 do 6, 767, 000 

1903-4 do 6, 090, 000 

1904^ do 4, 923, 000 

Mr.  Austin^s  figures  do  not  continue  after  the  above-mentioned 
year,  and  I  take  the  f oUowinff  statistics  as  given  by  the  great  German 
statistician,  F.  O.  Licht,  in  W illett  &  Gray^s  Statistical  Sugar  Trade 
Journal,  January  9, 1908,  page  19 : 

1906-6 tons—  6, 933, 649 

1906-7 do 6, 717, 000 

1907-^ do 6, 676, 000 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  during  the  eight  years  in  question  the 
European  beet  sugar  crop  has  increased  about  half  a  million  tons. 

The  most  celebrated  German  beet  sugar  statistician  is  Mr.  F.  O. 
Licht  In  his  report  dated  "Magdeburg,  December  20,  1907,"  he 
gives  the  following  figures  covering  the  production  of  sugar  in  Ger- 
many during  recent  years: 

1902-3 tons—  1, 762, 461 

1903-4 do 1, 927, 681 

1904-6 do 1, 698, 164 

190&-6 do 2. 418, 166 

1906-7 do 2, 239, 179 

This  shows  practically  a  half  million  tons  increase  in  five  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Europe  can  produce  88°  sugar  and 
sell  it  profitably  at  an  average  price  of  2  cents  per  pound,  every 
sugar  producing  country  in  Europe  finds  it  necessary  to  maintain  a 
protective  tariff  against  cane  sugar  grown  in  the  Tropics  by  still 
(Reaper  labor. 

The  highest  authoritjr  on  the  present  European  su^r  tariffs  is 
Liste  Generate  des  Febriques  de  Sucre,  the  1907-8  edition  of  which 
gives  the  following  as  the  present  European  sugar  tariffs : 

Austria-Hungary,  $2.39  per  100  pounds  on  raw  susar  and  $3.50 
per  100  pounds  on  refined  sugar,  to  wnich  there  is  addea  an  additional 
interior  duty  of  0.32  cent  per  100  pounds  refined  sugar  and  0.30  cent 
per  100  pounds  raw  sugar;  Russia,  raw  sugar  $6.39  per  100  pounds, 
refined  sugar  $8.56  per  100  pounds;  Spain,  $3.06  per  100  pounds  on 
all  sugar;  Germany,  $1.51  per  100  poundis  on  all  sugar;  Italy, 
$7.70  per  100  pounds  on  sugar  under  94°  and  $8.67  per  100  pounas 
on  sugar  above  94°.  On  domestic  su^r  Italy  levies  a  tax  of  $5.88  per 
100  pounds  on  sugar  under  94°  and  $6.14  per  100  pounds  on  sugar 
above  95° ;  France,  $2.36  per  100  pounds;  Holland,  on  98°  sugar  and 
refined  sugar  $4.82  per  100  pounds,  for  sugar  below  98°  0.27  florin  is 
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deducted  for  each  degree,  but  the  tax  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  $3.21 
per  100  pounds;  Belgium,  $1.76  per  100  pounds,  plus  a  surtax  fixed 
oy  the  Government,  but  not  to  exceed  0.48  cent  per  100  pounds;  Swe- 
den, refined  sugar  and  that  above  Xo.  18  Dutch  standard  $2.07  per  100 
pounds,  raw  su^r  and  that  below  No.  18  Dutch  standard  $1.43  per 
100  pounds.  These  duties  in  Sweden  are  to  be  gradually  reduced  until 
the  year  1913,  when  a  minimum  shall  have  been  reached  at  which  the 
duty  on  refined  sugar  shall  be  $1.70  per  100  pounds  and  on  raw  sugar 
$1.10  per  100  pounds. 

It  will  thus  oe  seen  that  every  sugar-producing  country  in  Europe 
maintains  a  protective  tariff  against  cane  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  those  duties  are  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Very  nearly. 

The  Chahiman.  AVhcn  tliey  get  to  $3  or  $1  a  hundred  it  is  prac- 
tically prohibitive! 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Those  countries  have  capacity  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce all  they  consume? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir.  If  it  is  urged  that  by  reason  of  such 
protective  tariff  thej  are  able  to  sell  at  a  lower  rate  for  export  than 
for  home  consumption,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  price  of 
their  export  sugar  with  which  we  must  compete  in  the  United  States, 
and  this  for  the  past  eight  years  has  averaged  $2  per  100  pounds  on 
88^  and  at  $2.38^  per  100  pounds  on  granulated  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  bounty  paid  by  Germany  on  export 
sugar? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

Here  is  a  partial  answer  to  a  question  that  has  been  asked:  The 
Hamburg  freight  rates  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  do  not 
serve  to  protect  our  domestic  manufacturers,  the  rate  from  Hamburg 
to  New  York  being  from  9  to  10  cents,  which  is  the  exact  rate  which 
a  Michigan  sugar  manufacturer  must  pay  to  ship  his  sugar  96  miles 
from  Saginaw  to  Detroit- 
Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  an  internal  railroad  freight? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  will  ask  that  question  later  on, 
when  I  get  through  with  this  particular  part  of  my  statement,  I  will 
be  glad  to  answer  it. 

In  contrast  with  the  above-mentioned  European  tariffs,  it  may  be 
well  to  note  the  various  United  States  tariffs  that  have  been  effective 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  In  1861,  5  cents  per  pound.  By  the 
tariff  of  18G2  the  rate  was  reduced  to  4  cents ;  in  1864  it  was  put  back 
to  6  cents;  in  1870  the  rate  was  fixed  at  4  cents,  at  which  schedule 
it  remained  until  1883,  when  it  was  established  at  3^  cents,  where  it 
remained  until  the  McKinley  bill  of  1800.  By  that  act  the  rate  of 
duty  was  fixed  at  one-half  cent  per  pound,  and  a  bounty  of  2  cents 
was  paid  on  domestic  sugar.  In  1894  the  Wilson  bill  established  a 
rate  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  was  equivalent  to  nearly  1  cent 
per  pound.  This  rate  remained  in  effect  until  the  Dingley  bill  of 
1897,  the  provisions  of  which  will  be  set  forth  later  on. 

Mr.  Needham.  All  those  countries  you  have  mentioned  export 
suffar? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Needham.  What  proportion  does  the  United  States  import 
from  each  of  those  countries  I 
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Ml*.  Hathaway.  If  you  will  refer  to  this  pamphlet  [exhibiting] 
it  will  give  you  the  exact  importations. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  practically  no  importation  of  refined 
sui^ar? 

Sir.  Hathaway.  It  is  very  slight. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  that  a  Senate  document? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir;  Senate  Document  No.  250,  Fifty-ninth 
Congress,  first  session. 

I  wish  now  to  speak  of  the  concessions  already  made  in  tlie  sugar 
schedule  of  the  Dingley  bill. 

The  sugar  schedule  in  the  Dingley  tariff  fixes  the  rate  of  duty  on 
96**  sugar  as  $1.68^.  From  this  amount  3^  cents  per  100  pounds  is 
taken  ror  each  degree  below  96**,  and  3i  cents  per  100  pounds  is  added 
for  each  degree  above  96®  until  100**,  or  refined  sugar,  is  reached, 
which  sugar  takes  an  arbitrary  12^  cents  differential,  making  the 
duty  on  refined  sugar  to  be  $1.95  per  100  pounds. 
^  This  schedule  has  been  submitted  to  four  distinct  modifications 
since  its  enactment  in  1897.  The  conditions  growing  out  of  our  late 
war  with  Spain  have  led  to  these  modifications.  Hawaii  was  the 
first  to  profit  by  the  war.  Prior  to  1898  free  trade  between  these 
islands  and  the  United  States  depended  upon  treatv.  In  that  year 
the  islands  were  annexed  to  our  country  and  our  tariff  laws  extended 
to  include  them.  This  legislation  has  worked  wonders  for  those 
islands.  In  1896  the  Hawaiian  output  of  sugar  was  198,000  tons. 
(See  Senate  Document  No.  250,  p.  95.) 

In  1907  the  crop  was  420,000  tons.  (See  Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly 
Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  January  9,  1908,  p.  19.)  From 
reliable  information  recently  received,  I  understand  that  this  year's 
crop  will  be  550,000  tons.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  under  annexa- 
tion, the  crop  of  Hawaiian  sugar  has  increased  from  198,000  tons  to 
650,000  tons,  all  of  which  is  admitted  free  of  duty.  Surely  this 
increase  of  350,000  tons  of  sugar  was  not  contemplated  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Dingley  bill  of  1897,  the  provision  for  it  having  been 
made  in  1898. 

Mr.  Needham.  What  authority  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  A  recent  conversation  with  a  gentleman  very 
much  interested  over  there. 

Mr.  Needham.  Have  you  not  any  oflScial  authority? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  last  official  authority  is,  I  think,  for  a  year 
ago,  which  gives  the  statement  as  I  have  given  it  here. 

Porto  Rico  came  to  us  by  right  of  conquest — a  trophy  of  the 
Spanish  war.  Because  of  her  low  wage  rate  it  was  at  first  thought 
best  to  maintain  a  tariff  on  goods  from  that  island  to  the  United 
States.  This  plan  was  soon  abandoned,  and  the  Dingley  law  was 
extended  around  Porto  Rico,  and  our  ports  thrown  wide  open  to 
the  free  admission  of  her  products.  Under  this  stimulus  her  sugar 
production  has  increased  from  56,000  tons  to  217,000  tons,  all  of 
which  comes  to  the  United  States.  Surely  the  importation  of  217,000 
tons  duty-free  sugar  from  Porto  Rico  was  not  contemplated  by  the 
ori^nal  framers  of  the  Dingley  bill.  What  the  ultimate  production 
of  tnis  island  will  be  it  is  impossible  to  estimate. 

Hie  Spanish  war  was  no  sooner  closed  by  treaty  than  a  campaign 
was  begun  for  the  admission  of  Cuban  sugars  into  the  United  States 
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at  50  per  cent  of  the  tariff  rate.  The  question  came  to  an  issae  in 
Congress  in  1902.  Fortunately  the  same  political  party  whidi  de- 
clared in  1896  for  the  protection  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  was 
in  power  and  its  leaders  recognized  that  men  who  had  already  in- 
yested  $40,000,000  on  the  stren^h  of  that  promise  had  a  right  to 
expect  its  fulfillment  Those  wno  wished  the  sugar  Deople  to  foot 
the  generosity  bill  for  the  nation  were  disappointed.  Congress  failed 
to  grant  their  request  The  following  year  the  fight  was  renewed 
To  remove  the  question  from  the  domain  of  ethics  and  place  it  in  the 
realm  of  economics  it  was  proposed  that  the  reduction  in  tariff  on 
^oods  imported  from  Cuba  should  be  but  20  per  cent  and  that  Cuba 
should  grant  a  similar  reduction  from  their  tariff  on  articles  imported 
from  the  United  States.  The  provisions  of  this  arrangement  were 
to  be  carried  out  by  a  five-year  treaty  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  soon  as  Cuba  complied  with  the  terms  of  our  law.  The  bill 
was  passed  and  the  treaty  made  effective  December  27,  1903.  The 
friends  of  the  measure  claimed  that  it  would  not  only  put  Cuba  on 
its  feet  financially,  but  would  create  a  great  export  trade  from  the 
United  States  to  that  island.  The  first  part  of  the  prophecy  has  been 
fulfilled,  but  not  the  second. 

From  Table  No.  3  of  the  United  States  Annual  Eeport  on  Com- 
merce for  1907,  page  340,  the  following  figures  are  taken,  i^owing 
our  importations  of  sugar  from  Cuba  during  the  first  four  years  of 
the  reciprocity  treaty : 

Ponndt. 

1904 2, 819, 557, 727 

1005 2, 057, 684, 169 

1J)(H3 2.  781, 901, 380 

1907 8.  236. 466. 419 

Total 10, 895,609.695 

This  sugar  averages  96°. 

Mr.  McCall.  Those  are  the  importations  from  Cubat 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  are  reading  those  in  pounds? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir ;  as  it  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor.  I  am  glad  you  called  my  atten- 
tion to  that.    Heretofore  the  statistics  have  been  given  in  tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  those  long  tons? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir;  unless  specific  statement  is  made  to 
the  contrary. 

Mr.  McCall.  How  many  tons  is  that  a  year? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  will  run  about  1,250,000  tons. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  have  been  reading  the  figures  as  2,000,000,  etc. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  gave  you  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  said  '•  million  ?  " 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  should  be  billion  pounds.  I  thank  you  for  call- 
ing my  attention  to  it 

The  20  per  cent  concession  amounts  to  33.7  cents  per  100  pounds,  or, 
on  the  four  years  importations,  $36,718,204.  This  amount  has  been 
withheld  from  the  National  Treasury  by  the  operation  of  the  Cuban 
reciprocity  treaty.  Surely  the  framers  of  the  Dingley  bill  did  not 
contemplate  that  1,440,000  tons  of  sii<jar  should  enter  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  yearly  at  20  per  cent  less  than  the  schedule  fixed  by 
the  law. 
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A  fourth  modification  of  the  law  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Philippines.  Sugars  entering  the  United  States  from  those  islands 
received  a  concession  of  25  per  cent,  and  the  75  per  cent  that  is  actu- 
ally collected  is  returned  to  the  insular  treasury ;  thus,  as  far  as  our 
National  Treasury  is  concerned,  establishing  free  trade  with  those 
islands.  The  framers  of  the  Dingley  bill  certainly  did  not  contem- 
plate the  importation  of  free  or  concessionary  sugar  from  the  Philip- 
pines. The  combined  effect  of  these  tariff  modifications  is  as  followai 
the  figures  being  taken  from  page  10  of  Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly  Sta- 
tistical Sugar  Trade  Journal,  January  9, 1908,  and  from  Senate  Doc- 
ument 250,  compiled  by  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics: 

In  the  calendar  year  1897  the  total  consumption  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  was  2,070,987  tons.  The  production  of  domestic  cane 
sugar  that  year  was  310,537  tons,  of  domestic  beet  susar  39,684  tons, 
of  domestic  maple  sugar  5,000  tons,  making  the  total  domestic  crop 
to  be  355,221  tons,  none  of  which  paid  the  aut^v.  In  addition  to  this 
Hawaii,  operating  under  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  shipped  us 
free  of  duty  232,213  tons,  making  the  total  nonduty-paying  sugar  to 
be  587,434  tons  and  leaving  as  the  full  duty-paying  sugar  entering 
the  first  calendar  year  of  the  Dingley  bill  to  be  1,483,544  tons. 

In  the  calendar  year  1907  the  total  consumption  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  was  2,993,979  tons.  The  domestic  cane  consumption 
for  that  year  was  264,969  tons,  the  domestic  beet  consumption  875,410 
tons,  the  domestic  maple  consumption  10,000  tons,  and  the  domestic 
molasses  sugar  used  was  6,249  tons,  making  the  total  domestic  con- 
sumption to  be  656,027  tons.  The  domestic  cane  crop  for  that  year 
was  847,000  tons  and  the  domestic  beet  crop  410,000  tons,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  crop  and  the  consumption  being  carried  over  and 
used  early  in  the  calendar  year  1908. 

In  addition  to  the  above  domestic  crop  we  use  free  of  duty  418,102 
tons  from  Hawaii  and  212,853  tons  from  Porto  Rico.  We  also  used 
from  the  Philippines  at  75  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rate  10,700  tons, 
and  from  Cuba  at  80  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rate  1^40,400  tons,  mak- 
ing a  total  on  which  tariff  concession  is  allowed  of  1,982,055  tons, 
leavinga  balance  of  355,297  tons  upon  which  the  full  rate  of  duty  was 
paid,  xhis  shows  that  the  tariff  concessions  granted  since  the  passage 
of  the  Dingley  bill  in  1897  have  resulted  in  increasing  the  free  and 
concessionary  sugar  imported  into  the  United  States  by  an  amount  in 
excess  of  1,100,000  tons.  These  various  concessions  have  reduced  the 
average  rate  of  duty  collected  on  the  sugar  entering  the  United  States 
so  tiiat  if  computed  on  the  sugar  originally  intended  by  the  framers 
of  tiie  Dingley  bill  to  come  in  on  payment  of  full  duty  it  at  present 
is  only  $1.14^,  as  against  $1.68^  provided  by  the  Dingley  tariff. 

The  facts,  as  stated  above,  are  corroborated  by  to-day's  sugar 
market.  The  European^  price  for  96°  sugar,  plus  our  full  duty,  is 
$4.16  per  100,  delivered  in  New  York,  whereas  the  price  of  the  same 
grade  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  is  $3.62^  per  100,  or  $0.53^  per  100  below 
the  European  parity.  If  this  $0.53^  is  subtracted  from  the  full  rate 
of  duty,  viz,  $1.68^,  it  leaves  $1.15  as  the  measure  of  protection  now 
enjoyed  by  the  domestic  sugar  producers. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  general  sugar  schedule  has  been  cut 
practically  one-third  by  the  various  specific  modifications  tliat  have 
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been  made  since  1897.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  avera^  tariff  at 
the  present  time  is  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  Morrill  tariff  of  1861. 
It  is  probable  that  no  other  schedule  in  the  entire  list  can  show  a  re- 
duction of  four-fifths  from  the  rate  fixed  by  the  tariff  of  1861  or  a 
reduction  of  one-third  from  the  rate  fixed  by  the  tariff  of  1897. 

Probably  no  decade  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  other  than 
that  affected  directly  by  war  prices,  will  show  a  general  advance  in 
the  price  of  the  various  necessities  of  life  as  that  through  which  we 
have  just  passed.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  note  how  the  price 
of  sugar  has  been  affected.  In  1896,  the  last  year  of  the  Wilson  bill, 
when  the  rate  of  duty  was  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  average  New 
York  price  of  refined  sugar  was  $4.53  per  100  pounds;  in  1907  it 
was  $4.65  per  100  pounds,  an  increase  of  onhr  12  cents  per  100  pounds 
in  the  decade  mentioned.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  find  any 
other  necessity  of  life  that  has  shown  so  small  an  increase  in  price. 
The  most  potent  factor  in  keeping  down  the  price  of  refined  suear  is 
the  domestic  beet  sugar,  a  sufficient  amount  or  which  is  now  produced 
to  supply  all  the  people  living  between  the  crest  of  the  Rocty  Moun- 
tains and  the  Mississippi  River.  This  su^ar  is  marketed  at  an  aver- 
age price  considerably  below  the  standard  price  of  granulated  cane 
sugar  and  comes  upon  the  market  at  a  time  to  produce  the  greatest 
effect  in  lowering  the  price  of  Cuban  raws,  and  thus  establishing  a 
lower  value  upon  which  to  base  the  price  of  eastern  cane  sugar. 

CUBA. 

The  position  of  the  Cubans  on  the  question  of  modifying  the  present 
sugar  schedule  is  set  forth  by  Edwin  F.  Atkins  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Tariff  Relations  with  Cuba — Actual  and  Desiraole,'*  Publication 
No.  565,  issued  by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science. 

The  following  quotation  is  taken  from  page  64  of  that  pamphlet: 

Wblle  the  present  diflPerentlal  duty  of  .34  cent  per  pound  has  proved  sufficient 
to  protect  Cuba  in  the  United  States  markets  against  the  lower-cost  sugars  of 
Europe  and  Java,  she  can  not  long  compete  with  our  domestic  sugars  against 
the  duty  she  Is  now  paying  of  1.35  cents  per  pound.  As  long  as  the  island  is 
prosperous  and  under  some  form  of  United  States  control,  a  republican  govern- 
ment may  be  maintained;  but  should  her  great  sugar  industry  be  made  nn- 
profitable,  either  by  cancellation  of  the  treaty  or  by  long  continuance  of  the 
present  high  duty  against  her  sugar,  revolution,  fed  by  her  unemployed,  is  sure 
to  result  in  the  future,  as  it  has  under  similar  circumstances  in  the  past  Rero- 
lution  would  be  followed  by  a  third  and  final  occupation  by  the  United  States, 
by  annexation,  and  finally  by  abolition  of  all  duties.  Whether  such  a  condition 
is  desirable  in  the  near  future,  either  for  the  United  States  or  for  Cuba,  Is  open 
to  grave  doubt,  but  no  government  in  any  form,  other  than  one  of  military  force, 
can  be  maintained  unless  the  people  are  given  a  "  square  deal,"  and  allowed  to 
benefit  through  their  own  Industry. 

To  put  the  sugar  industry  of  Cuba  upon  a  sound  basis  does  not  require  the 
removal  of  duties  here,  or  such  drastic  measures  as  would  prevent  a  fair  and 
just  return  to  our  beet  sugar  and  other  producers  upon  their  invested  capital 
But  these  interests  are  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  present  high  Dingley 
rates — ^a  liberal  reduction  can  now  be  made  in  our  sugar  schedules;  and  by 
continuing  the  present  difl'erential  of  34  cents  per  100  pounds  our  large  and 
increasing  export  trade  to  the  island  can  be  held,  through  maintaining  its  lead- 
ing industry  In  a  sound  and  healthy  condition. 

Will  our  domestic  producers  allow  such  reduction,  or  will  they,  by  pnrmiing 
the  former  policy  of  Spain,  risk  all,  and  bring  about  the  very  conditions  of  free 
trade  which  they  are  so  anxious  to  avoid? 
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It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Atkins  admits  that  the  present  differ- 
ential duty  enjoyed  by  Cuba,  viz,  34  cents  per  100  pounds,  is  ample 
to  protect  the  interests  of  Cuba,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  threat- 
ened by  the  increased  production  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States. 
He  wishes  the  total  sugar  schedule  decreased,  while  the^  present  dif- 
ferential extended  to  Cuba  shall  remain  the  same,  for  tne  purpose  of 
curtailing  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  and 
extending  the  cane-sugar  production  of  Cuba.  In  case  his  request 
is  not  granted,  he  not  merely  prophesies,  but  threatens,  a  revolution 
in  Cuba  which  will  force  the  annexation  of  that  island  and  cause 
ultimate  free  trade  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  The  mere 
statement  of  this  proposition,  made  by  an  American  citizen  in  the 
defense  of  his  expatriated  American  dollars,  should  be  sufficient. 
I  can  not  believe  that  the  honorable  members  of  this  committee  will 

f:ive  much  weight  to  such  an  argument,  especially  in  view  of  the 
act  that  every  statement  of  Republican  principles  in  every  national 
platform  from  1896  to  1908  pledges  the  Republican  party  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  tariff  which  snail  develop  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try of  the  United  States  so  that  the  sugar  which  we  need  in  this 
country  shall  be  grown  upon  our  own  soiL 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  in  this  connection  to  call  attention 
to  the  actual  figures  showing  our  trade  with  Cuba  during  the  first 
four  jears  in  which  the  present  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba  has 
been  in  effect. 

The  following  figures,  compiled  from  Table  No.  3  of  the  United 
States  Annual  Keport  on  Commerce  for  1907,  page  340,  show  the 
sugar  importations  from  Cuba : 

1904 pounds—  2, 819, 557, 727 

1905 do 2, 057, 684. 169 

1906 do 2, 781, 901, 380 

1907 do 3, 236, 466, 419 

Total do 10, 895, 609, 696 

Cuban  sugar  averages  96°.  The  205  per  cent  concession  on  this 
sugar  amounts  to  33.7  cents  per  100  pounds,  or,  on  the  four  years' 
importations,  $36,718,204.  This  amount  has  been  withheld  from  the 
National  Treasury  by  the  operation  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty. 
In  1904  our  total  importations  from  Cuba  amounted  to  $76,983,418. 
In  1907  they  were  $97,441,690,  an  increase  of  $20,458,272. 

In  1904  our  exports  to  Cuba  were  $27,377,465.  In  1907  they  were 
$49,305,274,  an  increase  of  $21,927,809.  (See  Monthly  Summary  of 
Commerce  and  Finance,  June,  1907,  page  2572.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  in  order  to  increase  our  ex- 
ports to  Cuba  $22,000,000  we  have  not  only  been  obliged  to  buy 
$20,000,000  more  goods  from  Cuba,  but  have,  during  the  same  time, 
donated  to  the  Cubans  from  our  iNational  Treasury  $36,000,000. 

It  would  appear  that  the  concessions  we  have  already  granted 
Cuba  have  not  resulted  in  any  material  trade  benefit  to  the  United 
States.  The  principal  effect  of  these  concessions  has  been  to  deprive 
the  United  States  annually  of  $9,000,000  revenue. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  speaking  of  these  various  concessions,  did  it 
reduce  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  1  am  comparing  prices  with  the  prices  under  the 
Wilson  bilL 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Can  not  you  compare  the  prices  under  the  Ding- 
ley  bill  before  the  new  tariff  went  into  effect? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  new  Territory  came  in  in  1898,  before  we 
had  had  very  much  of  the  Dingley  bill. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  sugar  naa  not  then  come  in  I 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Su^r  was  coming  from  Hawaii  all  the  time.  It 
made  no  difference  in  the  sugar  from  Hawaii.  Sugar  did  not  begin 
to  come  in  from  Porto  Kico  until  1900.  It  is  not  coming  from  Hawaii 
now.  The  law  with  relation  to  the  concession  in  Cuba  was  not  en- 
acted until  1902,  so  that  you  may  make  a  comparison  with  that 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Oh,  yes;  I  can  do  that  and  will  submit  it  if  you 
care  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  relation  to  the  cost  and  tariff  on  sugar,  do  you 
take  into  consideration  the  imported  sugar  from  other  countries  than 
Cuba,  and  do  you  also  take  into  consideration  the  sugar  from  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  We  had  both  of  those  when  the  Dingley  bill  was 


The  Chairman.  Do  you  take  that  into  consideration  in  making 
your  estimate? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  price  of  sugar  is  only  affected  by  the 
tariff  on  the  sugars  imported  which  pay  a  tariff.  These  other  sugars 
from  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  might  oe  re^rded  as  domestic,  as  com- 
pared with  the  duties  paid  on  sugars  coming  from  foreign  countries: 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  can  not  agree  with  you  about  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  I  woidd  like  to  have  you  show,  before  you  get 
through,  the  comparative  changes  in  prices  imder  these  various  laws, 
and  what  was  the  effect  on  the  sugar  market. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  will  prepare  and  submit  a  brief  on  that  subject 

Mr.  McCall.  And  also  submit  at  the  same  time  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  the  Hamburg  price. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  McCall.  I  want  you  to  consider  that  question. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Well,  that  is  a  long  stoiy.  One  would  have  beea 
led  to  believe  so  from  the  publication  of  Afr.  Atkins  recently  made, 
but  his  premises  are  somewhat  incorrect. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  claim  that  the  price  in  Hamburg  is  not  the 
price  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  not.  The  figures  absolutely  prove  that  it 
is  not. 

Mr.  McCall.  Please  submit  that  also. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  the  New  York  price  greater  than  the  Ham- 
burg price,  plus  the  duty,  or  is  it  lower? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  lower.  Do  you  refer  to  the  average  price 
under  the  four  years  concession? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  18.17  cents  per  hundred  lower  than  the  Ham- 
burg price,  plus  the  full  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.^  I  think  it  is  not  quite  fair  in  making  your  statement 
to  transfer  this  from  one  side  to  the  other.  This  was  not  before  the 
Dingley  bill  passed. 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  since  1876. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  Hawaii  they  knew  that  the  sugar  treaty  was  not 
going  to  be  renewed,  and  there  was  not  any  prospect  of  their  having 
to  pay  a  tariff  on  Hawaiian  sugar. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  point  wtiich  I  endeavored  to  make  is  that  at 
the  present  rate  at  which  they  are  developing  the  sugar  industry  in 
Hawaii  and  the  rate  at  which  it  has  been  developed  auring  the  past 
ten  years,  knowing  that  they  were  annexed  to  the  United  States  and 
that  nothing  should  separate  them,  has  resulted  in  a  very  much  more 
rapid  increase  of  the  industry  than  it  was  during  the  preceding  years, 
when  their  free  trade  depended  upon  treaties. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  think  that  is  right? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do;  capital  has  gone  over  there  to  a  ^eat  extent. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  have  referred  to  Mr.  Atkins  in  your  re- 
marks in  relation  to  Cuba.    Does  he  live  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir  j  he  lives  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  did  not  refer  to  the  reduced  price  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  did  in  answering  Mr.  Crumpacker. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  did  not  hear  that. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  said  that  the  average  price  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years,  because  of  the  concessions,  was  18.17  cents 
per  hundred  below  the  Eurqpean  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  the  consumer  get  the  benefit  of  it? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  concession  was  34  cents.  The  consumer  gets 
the  benefit  of  18.7  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  He  only  got  a  certain  portion  of  it? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

SPANISH  V.  AMERICAN  MARKETS  FOR  PHILIPPINE  SUGAR. 

There  is  a  very  general  impression  that  the  fiscal  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  such  that  the  acauisition  of  the  Philippines  by  the  United 
States  has  deprived  those  islands  of  a  Spanish  market  for  their  sugar. 
A  statement  of  the  facts  will  show  that  this  opinion  is  entirely  incor- 
rect. Spain  was  never  a  market  for  Philippme  sugars.  This  state- 
ment is  made  on  the  authority  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  established  beyond  any  controversy  by  the 
ofiicial  statistics. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  purchased  from  the  Philippines, 
in  the  four  years  1903  to  1906,  inclusive  (which  of  course  covers  a 
period  after  the  islands  became  a  possession  of  the  United  States]), 
more  sugar  than  the  people  of  Spain  had  purchased  from  the  Fili- 
pinos in  the  half  century  from  1849  to  1898,  when  Spain  lost  those 
islands.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  one  hundred  tons 
were  purchased  from  the  Philippines  in  that  four  years  by  the  United 
States,  while  but  119,188  tons  were  purchased  by  the  whole  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  including,  of  course,  Spain,  during  the  fifty  years  pre- 
ceding the  American  occupation  or  the  archipelago.  The  people  of 
all  continental  Europe,  including  the  Spanish  people^  purchased  but 
2.2  per  cent  of  the  total  sugar  exported  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
during  the  half  century  from  1849  to  1898. 

On  the  authority  of  Bulletin  No.  14  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  United  States,  issued  in  1898,  this  statement  is  made: 

Spain  during  the  entire  ten  years  preceding  American  occupation  purcbased 
bat  1.7  per  cent  of  tbe  total  PhiUppine  exportation  of  sugar. 
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The  United  States,  in  the  year  ending  June  20,  1W)5,  according  to 
the  oflScial  figures  given  of  imports  into  the  United  States,  purchased 
60  per  cent  more  sugar  from  the  Philippine  Islands  than  Spain  had 
purchased  for  ten  entire  years  preceding  American  occupation. 

Why  was  it  that  Spain  did  not  furnish  a  constant  market  for  the 
sugar  from  the  Philippines?  The  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  actually  levies  less  tax  than  did  Spain,  and  moreover 
that  we  continue  to  give,  as  provided  by  the  law  of  March  8,  1902, 
every  dollar  of  duty  we  collect  on  Philippine  imports  back  into  their 
insular  treasury. 

The  Spanish  law  of  June  30,  1882,  provided  for  a  duty  of  12 
pesetas  per  100  kilograms  ($1.05  per  100  pounds)  on  sugar  above 
No,  14  Dutch  standard,  when  entering  Spain  from  Cuba  and  Porto 
Eico,  and  one-fifth  of  this  amount  on  Philippine  sugar  entering 
Spain,  provided  in  all  cases  the  sugar  was  shipped  in  Spanish 
bottoms. 

This  law  provided  for  an  annual  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  this 
duty  until  the  entire  duty  should  be  extinguished,  July  1,  1892.  Be- 
fore these  duties  could  be  extinguished,  under  the  operation  of  this 
tariff  law  of  1882,  the  tariff  law  of  December  31,  1891,  was  passed, 
which  provided  that  sugar  from  Cuba.  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philip- 
pines should  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  out  that  all  such  sugar  should 
De  subjected  to  the  so-called  provisional  tax  of  8.8  pesetas  and  a 
municipal  tax  of  8.8  pesetas  per  100  kilograms,  which  make  a  com- 
bined internal-revenue  tax  of  17.6  pesetas  per  100  kilograms,  or 
$1.64  per  100  pounds.  This  law  continued  in  effect  one  year,  when 
it  was  superseded  by  the  law  of  1892,  which,  while  admitting  free 
of  duty  the  sugar  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  sub- 

t'ected  such  sugar  to  an  internal-revenue  tax  of  33^  pesetas  per  100 
dlograms,  or  $2.94  per  100  pounds.  The  same  law  of  1892  suojected 
domestic  sugar  to  an  internal-revenue  tax  of  20  pesetas,  thus  placing 
the  sugar  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  when  received 
in  Spanish  bottoms,  under  a  handicap  as  compared  with  domestic 
sugars  of  13^  pesetas  per  100  kilograms,  or  $1.18  per  100  pounds. 

The  full  tax,  as  provided  by  the  Dingley  law,  on  96**  sugar  is 
$1.68J^  per  100  pounds.  For  each  degree  sugar  tests  below  96,  ^ 
cents  per  100  pounds  is  deducted  from  the  full  rate.  Muscovado 
sugar  (the  kind  the  Filipinos  produce)  tests  82°,  or  14°  below  06. 
The  full  tariff  on  such  sugar  imported  into  the  United  States  would 
therefore  be  $1.20  per  100  pounds.  From  this  tariff  the  Filipinos 
enjoy  a  deduction  of  25  per  cent,  leaving  the  net  tariff  on  Philippine 
sugar  entering  the  United  States  90  cents  per  100  pounds.  And  be  it 
remembered  that  every  dollar  collected  by  the  United  States  on 
Philippine  imports  of  whatever  nature  is  returned  to  the  Philippine 
treasury. 

It  thus  appears  that  Spain  taxed  sugar  imported  from  the  Philip- 
pines $2.94  per  100  pounds,  and  discriminated  m  favor  of  her  domestic 
sugars  to  the  extent  of  $1.18  per  100  pounds  and  kept  the  money, 
while  the  United  States  taxes,  under  the  present  laws,  sugar  corainff 
from  the  Philippines  into  this  country  90  cents  per  100  pounds  and 
returns  the  money. 

It  would  not  appear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  United  States  has 
treated  its  Filipino  wards  either  ungenerously  or  unfairly,  but  that  it 
has  already  extended  to  that  people — ^by  the  modification  of  its  tariff 
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laws — a  more  favorable  market  for  their  sugar  in  the  United  States 
than  was  ever  furnished  by  Spanish  markets. 

That  closes  what  I  had  prepared  for  your  consideration. 

The  CiiAntMAN.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  sugar  coming  from 
the  Philippine  Islatids.  It  has  been  stated  heretofore  that  that  sugar 
was  shipped  when  the  price  was  high,  and  before  it  got  here,  the  price 
had  dropped  down  so  low  that  they  actually  lost  money  on  the  impor- 
tations into  the  United  States.    Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  could  not  answer  the  question  definitely  with  re- 
gard to  any  given  shipment.  I  know  that  they  continue  to  ship  some 
sugar  to  tne  United  States  each  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  examined  the  statistics.  You  say  that 
they  continue  to  ship  somet 

Mr.  Hathaway,   x  es. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  they  ship  in  last  year! 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Ten  thousand  seven  hundred  tons. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  can  not  give  you  that  offhand. 

Mr.  McCall.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  shipped  to  Spain  last 
year? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  None.  I  can  give  you  what  was  done  with  the 
Philippine  sugar  last  year,  I  think.  I  will  submit  it  to  you  if  you 
wish. 

The  Chairman.  We  may  ask  you  some  questions  you  have  already 
answered  in  your  statement. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  total  exports  from  the  Philippine  Islands  for 
the  years  1906  and  1907  were  101,283  tons,  of  which,  speaking  in 
round  numbers,  there  were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingclom  11,000 
tons;  to  the  United  States,  Atlantic  ports,  8,700  tons,  and  to  the 
Pacific  ports  2,000  tons,  making  the  10,700  tons  that  I  spoke  of :  to 
Japan  8,600  tons;  to  China  through  Hongkong  38,000  tons,  and  to 
China  through  other  ports  37,000  tons,  and  for  use  in  Manila  500  tons, 
making  101,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  total  of  the  crop,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir;  that  was  the  export  crop. 

The  Chairman.  It  approximates  it,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir;  the  statistics  issued  by  the  department 
show  that  the  annual  consumption  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  80,000 
tons.    I  have  not  looked  that  up  for  a  number  oi  months,  however. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  sugar  at  Hamburg 
is  to-day,  or  was  yesterday,  or  was  recently? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  What  kind  of  sugar,  sir?  The  last  quotation  I 
saw — I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  market  for  a 
few  days — ^was  $4.16  f .  o.  b.  New  York,  duty  added. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  catch  the  year  for  which  you  gave  the 
price  of  sugar  at  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  gave  it  to  you  for  eight  years,  the  average  for 
eight  years,  beginning  with  the  year  1900. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  lor  eight  years? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  that? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  average  on  88®  sugar  is  2  cents  a  pound,  $2  a 
hundred,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg.  The  average  for  granulated  sugar,  which 
the}'  report  as  first-mark  sugar,  was  $2.38^  a  hundred. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  within  those  eight  years  there  were  three 
or  four  years  when  there  was  the  very  lowest  price  that  sugar  ever 
was  sold  at,  were  there  not? 

Mr,  Hathaway.  Some  years  were  quite  low. 

The  Chairhak.  What  other  years  do  you  think  sugar  was  so  low! 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  could  not  give  you  offhand  what  they  were. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  eight  years  I  had  the  figures  for. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  was  giving  tne  figures  from  1900  to  1907,  both 
inclusive. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  1901  and  1902;  it  was  $1.80.  The  next 
year  it  was  $1.70;  the  next  year  $1.04,  according  to  this  report^  and 
the  next  year  $2.55. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Excuse  me,  but  in  those  three  vears  you  mention 
the  producer  received  a  boimty  of  27  cents  a  hunared,  which  can  be 
added  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  within  the  eight  years  you  speak  oft 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  is  that  the  highest  price  was  in  1899  or 
1900.  Did  you  quote  that  year!  Was  that  year  included,  1899  and 
1900? 

Mr.  ELathaway.  The  years  that  I  have  here  are  the  calendar  years, 
beginning  with  January  1,  1900. 

The  Chairman.  You  took  this  from  Mr.  Austin's  report,  I  under- 
stand vou? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir :  I  told  you  my  reference  is  to  Willett  A 
Gray's  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal  for  January  9, 1908, 
page  7. 

The  Chairman.  Austin  takes  his  figures  from  Willett  &  Gray.  I 
understood  you  took  those  figures  from  Mr.  Austin's  report 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Not  those  figures  on  prices.  Mr.  Austin  uses  these 
same  reports,  however. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  say  that  prior  to  1901  sugar  never  went  be- 
low 2  cents.    More  frequently  it  was  3.    I  only  wanted  to  get  that 
clear  before  the  committee,  so  that  the  committee  could  refer  to  it 
I  think  I  will  have  printed  this  table  in  Mr.  Austin's  report 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  a  very  good  table,  indeed. 
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(The  table  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 
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•  Import  price  of  Bugar  not  nbove  No.  16  Dutch  standard. 

*  Provisional  estimates  of  Messrs.  Wlllett  A  Gray,  New  York. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  other  members  of  the  committee  any  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  made  a  comparison  this  mominff  of  condi- 
tions that  existed  before  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  Dili  into  a 
law,  in  1897,  and  the  conditions  that  existed  after  the  concession^ 
were  made  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Porto  Rico,  and  I  asked  yoa 
then  to  make  a  comparison  of  those  conditions  with  the  conditions 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  bill. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  To  what  year  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  Underwood.  None  of  the  concessions  were  made  or  were  under 
operation  by  1900,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir.  Excuse  me,  the  concession  to  Hawaii 
wail  in  operation  then. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Leaving  out  Hawaii,  because  there  was  no  real 
concession  made  by  the  tariff — ^the  American  flag  had  gone  over 
Hawaii,  but  there  was  no  advantage  in  the  tariff  schedule — we  had 
free  trade  before  that  time  and  free  trade  afterwards — ^in  1900  the 
concession  to  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippine  Islands  had  not  beed 
made,  and  I  would  like  for  you  to  compare  the  price  of  sugar  for  thd 
year  1900,  before  the  concessions  were  made,  with  the  price  after  thft 
concessions  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  average  price  of  granulated  sugar  in  190(1 
was  $5.82  per  100  pounds. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  $5,821 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes.  Now,  what  do  you  want  that  compared 
with? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Compare  that  with  1906,  before  the  panic  condi- 
tions came  on. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  was  $4.61^  in  1906  per  100  pounds,  a  drop  of 
about  80  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  contend  that  that  condition  was  brought 
about  in  the  American  market  by  reason  of  these  concessions? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Not  entirely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  other  conditions  entered  into  it? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  crop  abroad  for  the  corresponding  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Were  there  any  importations  of  refined  sugar  in 
those  years  that  justify  that  conclusion? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  not  necessarily  the  question  of  the  importa- 
tion of  refined  sugar.    It  is  as  well  the  importation  of  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  in  reality,  the  competition  that  the  su^ 

Sterests  have  in  this  country  is  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
>mpany? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  with  the  refined  sugar  from  any  source 
whatever. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  as  a  practical  proposition  there  is  no  refined 
sugar  which  comes  from  any  other  source,  is  there? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  What? 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  no  refined  sugar  imported  into  this 
country  from  any  other  source,  is  there? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir ;  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
does  not  refine  all  the  sugar  that  is  refined  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  does  refine  the  bulk  of  it? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  About  55  or  60  per  cent  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  competition  is  with  the  American  re- 
fineries of  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Largely^  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  it  is  not  competition  from  abroad? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  There  is,  under  present  conditions,  compara- 
tively little  refined  sugar  that  enters  into  the  United  States  from 
abroad.    There  are  certain  years  when  a  little  has  come  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  year  since  these  concessions  to  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands  became  operative  that  the  price  of 
fiiigar  has  been  equal  to  that  in  the  year  1900,  before  they  became 
operative? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Will  you  state  that  question  once  more? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  year  since  the  concessions  became 
Operative  when  the  price  of  sugar  in  this  country  was  equal  to  the 
price  of  sugar  in  1900,  at  the  time  before  they  became  in  operation? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir;  the  nearest  approach  to  it  was  in  the 
year  1905,  when  the  price  of  refined  sugar  was  2  cents  higher — the 
avera^  price  was  between  2  and  3  cents  per  himdred  pouncb  lower— 
than  it  was  in  1900. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Between  2  and  3  cents  per  hundred? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Between  2  and  3  cents  per  hundred  pounds;  yes, 
sfr.    To  be  exact,  it  was  8.6  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  in  your  statement  that  the  cost  of 
bringing  refined  sugar  from  Hamburg  to  this  country,  I  believe, 
amounted  to  9  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  I  said  the  freight  was  that. 

Mr.  Ui^DEBwooD.  The  freight  was  that  What  additional  cost  is 
there  besides  the  freight? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  suppose  the  insurance  and  dockage. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  will  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  far  from  the  port  of  Hamburg,  in  the 
interior,  are  the  German  sugars  manufactured  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  distance;  but  the 
prices  I  am  quoting  are  the  f .  o.  b.  Hamburg  prices. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  the  freight  from  the 
manufactory  in  Germany  to  the  seaport? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not,  because  the  quotations  are  always  giv^ 
f.  a  b.  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  cost  in  Germany  of  refined 
suffar — beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir ;  I  have  given  you  the  selling  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  not  got  the  cost? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  have  not  the  cost.  There  will  be  another  gen- 
tleman who  will  appear  here  who  I  think  can  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  relative  wages  paid  in  the  factories  there  and  here;  but  a3 
to  the  actual  cost  of  the  production,  I  can  not  give  you  that.  It  ifi 
very  difficult  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  name  of  the  company  you  represent? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  Michi^n  Sugar  Company. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  has  six  factories? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Some  in  Michigan  and  some  in  Colorado! 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir;  all  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Has  that  company  any  connection  whatever  with 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  agreement  between  the  refining  com- 
panies— the  companies  that  refine  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar  refin- 
eries— ^as  to  the  maintenance  of  prices? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  an  open  competition  and  a  free  market? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  competition  that 
you  mean  does  not  come  irom  the  beet  sugar  interests  of  Germany  or 
the  European  su^ar  interests,  but  the  competition  which  you  meet 
comes  from  the  importation  into  this  country  of  the  raw  sugar^ 
largely  coming  from  Cuba;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  competition  which  we  meet? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  the  foreign  competition.  You  have  the 
American  competition,  but  the  foreign  competition  grows  out  of  the 
importation  of  raw  sugar  from  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  grows  out  of  the  importation  not  only  from 
Cuba,  but  anywhere  else.  Given  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  the  price  or 
refined  sugar  will  range  somewhere  from  70  cents  to  a  dollar  a  hun- 
dred above  the  price  of  raw  sugar.  If  you  cut  down  the  price  of  raw 
sugar,  the  price  of  refined  sugar  usually  follows  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  great  bulk  of  the  importation  of  sugar  into 
this  country  to-day  comes  from  Cuba,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  UndIsbwood.  So  that  is  the  base  where  the  refiners  of  America 
get  the  cane  sugar  from  abroad  to  compete  with  the  sugar  here! 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  principal  other  cane  sugar  which  they  get  is 
from  Java. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  amount  of  that  is  very  small? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  About  300,000  tons  annually. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  amount  of  raw  sugar  that  comes  from 
Cuba  is  how  much? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  gave  it  you  here  in  pounds,  sir.  I  will  give  it  to 
you  again. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  something  like  1,600,000  tons,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir.  From  Table  No.  3  of  the  United  States 
ajmual  report  on  commerce  for  1907,  page  340,  the  following  figures 
are  taken,  showing  our  importations  of  sugar  from  Cuba  during  the 
following  years:  1904,  2,819,000,000  pounds;  1905,  2,057,000,000 
pounds;  1906,  2,781,000,000,  and  1907,  3,236,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  not  reduced  those  quantities  to  tons! 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  you  can  not  state  it  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Not  offhand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  were  to  reduce  the  differential  on  refined 
B^gRT  and  increase  the  duty  correspondingly  on  raw  sugar,  what 
^Bfect  would  that  have  on  the  beet  sugar  interests  of  the  country  f 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  problematical.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
for  me  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  not  that  receive  as  much  protection? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  said  it  was  problematical,  ana  you  will  under- 
stand that  my  answer  is  an  expression  of  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  would  prevent,  in  my  opinion,  a  competition 
in  granulated  sugar,  so  that  we  would  have  not  merely  the  American 
sugar  refined  here,  if  any  were  refined,  but  also  the  refined  su^r 
from  abroad.  We  would  have  a  competition  here  resulting  from  mi- 
ported  refined  sdgar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  that  competition  from  abroad  the  sugar, 
whether  refined  or  raw  sugar,  would  have  to  pay  the  same  tax  as  it 
pays  now? 

Sir.  Hathaway.  Very  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  under  the  tax  it  pays  now — the  tax  is  prac- 
tically prohibitive — there  is  practically  no  importation  of  refined 
fltigar  into  this  country  now? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  the  same  amount  of  tax  were  levied  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  it  would  still  be  prohibitive,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  might. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  I  want  to  laiow  if  that  would  not  have  a  ten- 
dency to  develop  the  sugar  industry  in  this  country  without  increaa- 
ing  the  cost  to  tne  consumer,  by  changing  the  schedule? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  or  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask  you. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Mr.  Hathaway,  how  does  the  domestic  price  of 
sugar  in  Germany  compare  with  the  export  price? 

Air.  Hathaway.  It  is  much  higher. 
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Mr.  Crubcpagker.  What  occasions  that  difFerencet 

Mr.  Hathawat.  The  tariff  and  the  cartel. 

Mr.  Cruhpackeb.  Yes;  so  then  does  the  export  price  fairly  repre- 
sent the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  may  not;  but  it  represents  the  price  with 
which  American  sugar  must  compete. 

Mr.  Cbuhpackeb.  Yes;  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Under  existing  circumstances;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cbumpackbb.  Does  the  German  Government  grant  any  con- 
cessions in  the  way  of  rebates  of  freight? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Crumpackjsb.  You  are  not  informed  upon  that  question! 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  In  relation  to  the  profit  that  the  farmer  gets  out 
of  beets,  how  many  tons  to  the  acre  is  the  avera^  yield? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  In  Michigan  the  average  yield  is  afaNOut  from  9  to 
10  tons  per  acre. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  Nine  to  10  tons? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes ;  going  back  over  the  records  since  we  started. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  And  the  farmer  averages  about  $50  an  acre  from 
his  beet  crop? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  About  $5.75  a  ton,  $50  to  $60  an  acre. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  Fifty  dollars  to  $60  is  the  average,  you  think? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  Beets  have  to  be  hand  cultivated,  largely? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  And  farmers  largely  grow  beets  in  connection 
with  other  products? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Always. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  How  large  areas  do  the  farmers  usually  culti- 
vate? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  am  very  glad  you  asked  that  question.  I  over- 
looked it.  The  average  size  of  a  contract  we  make  with  a  Michigan 
farmer  ranges  between  3.9  acres  and  4  acres;  practically  4  acres. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  From  3.9  acres  to  4  acres? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir.  In  other  words,  we  have  from  1,700  to 
2,000  farmers  growing  beets  for  each  factory. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  Do  your  factories  own  any  land  and  cultivate 
any  beets? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  We  have  one  small  farm,  which  we  use  for  experi- 
mental purposes  only. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  contracting  with 
the  farmers  for  a  sufficient  quantity  of  beets  to  keep  your  mills  in 
operation  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  We  have  less  and  less  difficulty  every  year.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  about  80  per  cent  of  our  clientage  that  re- 
mains with  us  from  one  year  to  the  next  as  a  permanent  force. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  Do  women  and  children  in  Michigan  cultivate 
beets? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  To  a  veir  small  extent  in  certain  limited  areas, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Bay  City  and  Saginaw,  where  there  is  a 
large  Polish  population. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  In  Grermany  women  and  children  cultivate  the 
crop  of  beets. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  understand  so. 
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Mr.  Cruhpackbr.  The  sugar  content  is  much  higher  in  Germany 
than  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes;  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  their  ton  yield  per  acre  greater  in  Grermany! 

Mr.  Hatha  WAT.  The  official  statistics  say  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  They  cultivate  and  farm  more  intensively  and 
fertilize  more  also,  there  t 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  suppose  so.  May  I  interrupt  your  questions  just 
a  moment?  I  think  there  are  some  ^ntlemen  here  who  may  possibly 
be  heard  later  who  have  recently  visited  the  Grerman  beet  fields,  and 
who  may  have  more  exact  information  than  I  have.  My  knowledge 
on  that  point  is  largely  from  reading. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  think,  m  view  of  our  industrial  condi- 
tions in  this  coimtry,  that  the  beet  sugar  industry  can  develop  so  as  to 
supply  practically  all  of  the  consumption  here? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not  doubt  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  How  many  farmers  are  raising  beets  in  the  State  of 
Michigan! 

Mr.  Hathaway.  About  80,000. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  in  the  neighborhood  of  180,000  acres  of  land, 
then,  are  planted  in  that  crop? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir;  120.000  to  180,000  acres. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Which  yields  them  about  $60  an  acre! 

Mr.  Hathaway.  From  $50  to  $60  an  acre. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  has  been  stated  many  times  here  before  Congress 
at  various  hearings  that  it  costs  from  $25  to  $30  per  acre  to  produce 
beets  and  deliver  them  to  the  factory. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  My  estimate  of  the  labor  cost  in  the  production 
of  beets  is  about  $33  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Thirty-three  dollars? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  am  judging  from  my  own  experience  in  raising 
them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  percentage  of  sugar  beets  in 
Michigan  has  increased  since  the  industry  started! 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  general  tendency  is  upward. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  As  they  become  better  acquainted  with  the  work  I 

Mr.  Hathaway.  And  pursue  better  lines  of  farming. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  On  the  same  point  as  the  question  asked  by  Mr. 
Crumpacker,  the  only  employment  that  women  and  children  are 
put  to  in  the  raising  of  beets  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  thinning 
the  beets,  and  not  cultivating  them? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Just  thinning  them? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Usually  in  the  month  of  July, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  said,  as  I  understood,  in  answer  to  a  question 
of  Mr.  Crumpacker,  that  the  export  price  of  German  sugar  was  less 
than  the  home  price  in  Germany — ^the  domestic  price  there? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  much  is  the  difference;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  data  at  the  present 
time,  but  I  think  there  are  gentlemen  who  will  follow  me  wno  can 
give  you  very  accurate  information  on  that. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  Somebody  else  is  going  to  take  that  up? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  would  rather  have  you  get  the  exact  fact  than 
my  understanding  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  there  about  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets  that 
makes  them  so  much  more  expensive  to  cultivate  than  corn  and 
tobacco,  and  things  like  that? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Sugar  beets  are  sowed  in  continuous  rows,  about 
18  or  20  inches  apart,  about  15  to  18  pounds  of  seed  being  used  on  an 
acre.  When  the  beets  come  up  they  come  up  in  a  continuous  row. 
Then  when  the  plant  is  about  finger  high,  we  go  through  with  a  short- 
handled  hoe,  and  cut  across  the  rows,  leaving  little  islands  of  beets. 
each  10  inches.  Then,  having  done  that,  we  must  get  down  and  pull 
out  of  those  islands  all  save  the  most  healthy  beet.  The  first  process 
we  call  blocking  and  the  second  thinning.  It  is  expensive  because  it 
must  be  done  by  hand.  We  cultivate  those  beets,  and  after  having 
cultivated  them  they  must  be  hoed  in  order  to  get  the  weeds  out  of 
the  row  itself.  The  distance  between  the  rows  feing  much  less  than 
the  distance  between  the  rows  of  com,  it  requires  hand  labor.  Then 
when  it  comes  to  the  harvesting,  each  individual  beet  has  to  be  pulled 
from  the  ground.  First  a  lifter,  something  like  a  two-pronged  plow, 
is  used,  and  then  each  individual  beet  has  to  be  pulled  by  hanci  and 
the  top  cut  off. 

Mr.  Clabk.  They  have  to  be  cultivated? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  We  cultivate  them;  yes,  sir.  We  go  over  them 
about  five  times  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  CiiABK.  There  is  not  much  more  labor  in  cultivating  an  acre  of 
beets  than  in  cultivating  an  acre  of  tobacco,  is  there? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  am  no€  posted  on  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  I 
do  not  like  to  give  information  on  things  I  do  not  know  about. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  the  cost  of  labor  in  raising  an  acre  of  beets  is 
about  $33? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  That  is  about  the  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  solely  for  information;  has  not 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  been  experimenting  on  some  kind  of  a 
theory  bv  which  they  can  reduce  this  labor  cost? 

Mr.  ELathaway.   x  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  not  succeeded  yet? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  anybody  know  how  much  land  in  the  United 
States  is  available  for  raising  sugar  beets? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  According  to  the  agricultural  reports,  it  is  prac- 
tically unlimited. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  raise  them  anywhere? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir;  it  depends  largely  upon  climatic  condi- 
tions and  soil  conditions. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  one  other  question  which,  if  the  committee 
will  excuse  me,  I  would  like  to  ask.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  sugar 
beet  raised  in  Illinois,  where  there  is  the  richest  soil  in  the  United 
States,  has  a  small  quantity  of  saccharine  matter?  It  does  not  do 
any  good  in  Illinois  and  it  does  not  do  any  good  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  sir.  I  think  vou 
will  probably  get  an  opportunity  of  asking  that  question  of  Mr. 
SsLvlor,  who  IS  an  expert  on  that  Ime. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  asked  that  just  as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 
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Mr.  HEathaway.  I  was  in  hopes  Mr.  Underwood  would  say  some- 
thing about  the  question  of  freights  into  the  interior  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  overlooked  that.  I  am  glad  you  called  my 
attention  to  it.  You  stated  in  your  direct  statement  that  the  sujgar 
interest  that  is  located  in  the  West  and  Northwest  produces  a  sufficient 
amoimt  of  sugar  to  supply  the  territory  between  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains^  I  believe  I  That  is  your  natural 
territory  to  supply  with  sugar,  is  it  not,  according  to  the  freight 
rates?  That  is,  you  can  reach  that  territory  cheaper  by  freight  than 
you  can  other  territory,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway,  ifow,  you  are  speaking  of  the  United  States 
beet  crop  as  a  whole,  or  are  you  speaking  of  that  produced  in 
Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  speaking  of  the  beet  crop  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Thank  you.  While  it  is  true  that  a  sufficient 
amount  of  granulated  beet  sugar  is  now  produced  in  the  United  States 
to  supgljr  all  the  people  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  it  is  equally  true  that  beet  sugar  is  put  on  the  market  only  about 
six  or  seven  months  of  the  year.  There  is  a  little  carried  over  in  the 
high  altitudes  of  Colorado.  In  order  to  sell  that  product  in  the  six 
or  seven  months  of  the  year  that  it  is  on  the  market,  it  must  be  brought 
much  farther  east  than  is  indicated  in  your  question.  In  fact,  beet 
sugar  finds  a  market  as  far  eastward  as  central  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York.  The  larger  part  of  the  crop  is  marketed  in  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  western  and  central  New  York. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  It  does  not  reach  as  far  east  as  the  seaboard! 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Not  to  any  extent 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  freight  rate  protects  you  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question.  Sugar  is  re- 
fined at  the  following  principal  points  in  the  United  States:  Boston, 
New  York  Harbor,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  San 
Francisco.  The  trade  conditions  compel  each  of  those  refineries  to 
market  the  major  portion  of  its  output  as  near  the  refinery  as  pos- 
sible. Now,  when  you  go  into  the  New  England  States  the  price  of 
sugar  is  based  on  the  Boston  price,  plus  the  ireight  from  Boston.     If 

{^ou  go  into  the  Southern  States,  the  price  is  based  on  the  New  Or- 
eans  price^  plus  the  freight  from  New  Orleans.  That  is,  the  deliv- 
ered price  IS  based  on  that.  Now,  we  must  pay  the  freight  and  com- 
Eete  with  that  price.  Take  Pittsburg,  which  is  a  large  market  for 
eet  sugar.  Pittsburg  takes  a  price  16J  cents  above  the  Philadelphia 
price — the  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia  price — the  freight  rate  from  Phila- 
delphia being  IGJ  cents,  as  against  18 J  cents  from  New  York;  so  that 
the  Pittsburg  price  is  16^  cents  above  the  Philadelphia  price.  When 
we  sell  in  Pittsburg  we  must  prepay  the  freight  from  Michigan  to 
Pittsburg,  which  in  this  particular  case  is  17  cents.  Moreover,  when 
we  enter  the  Pittsburg  market,  instead  of  selling  at  the  eastern  price 
our  sugar  is  put  upon  the  market  at  10  cents  to  25  cents  a  bundled 
pounds  less  than  the  Pittsburg  price  of  eastern  sugar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Why  10  cents  to  25  cents  less  than  the  eastern 
price? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  that  question,  because 
it  brings  up  an  interesting  thought.  In  the  first  place,  we  can  only 
furnish  sugar  for  about  six  or  seven  months  of  the  year.    The  eastern 
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refiner  can  famish  it  the  year  around.  In  the  next  place  we  only 
manufacture  granulated  sugar.  The  eastern  refiner  makes  all  grades 
of  sugar — ^ffranulated,  cube,  powdered,  soft  sugars,  and  everythinff  of 
the  kind.  We  can  only  compete  with  him  in  the  granulated  market. 
To  induce  tliat  jobber  to  buy  his  granulated  sugar  from  us,  while  he 
buys  his  other  grades  of  sugar  from  the  eastern  man,  we  must  needs 
make  him  a  concession  in  the  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Why  can  you  not  sell  your  sugar  all  the  year 
around,  like  the  other  people?  Does  not  your  sugar  stand  storage  as 
well  as  the  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Thank  you.  The  cane  sugar  which  is  stored  is 
no^  as  a  usual  thing,  granulated  sugar.  It  is  stored  in  a  raw  stat«, 
ana  the  jgranulated  sugar  that  is  put  by  the  eastern  refiner  upon  the 
market  is  a  fresh  granulated  sugar.  If  you  store  that  granulated 
sugar  in  a  moist  climate  it  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  lose  its 
granulation,  so  that  it  becomes  a  coffee-A  sugar,  and  loses  in  price 
from  the  price  commanded  by  a  granulated  sugar  to  the  price  com- 
manded by  a  co£fee-A  sugar.  Now,  the  only  place  where  it  has  been 
found  you  can  successfully^  store  granulated  sugar  the  year  around 
is  in  the  high  and  dry  altitudes  of  C!olorado  and  Utah.  They  can 
store  sugar  there  and  it  does  not  become  moist.  To  avoid  the  dog 
days  in  the  summer,  through  which  we  do  not  wish  to  carry  our 
sugar,  we  move  it  as  I  have  just  indicated. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  protected,  though,  in  the  western  markets 
from  the  competition  both  ox  the  cane  sugar  producers  and  any  for- 
eign competition  by  reason  of  a  railroad  rate  that  is  in  vour  favor? 

Air.  Hathaway.  Now,  you  are  speaking  of  the  beet  sugar  in 
general? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  May  I  call  your  attention  to  this  fact :  That  Colo- 
rado has  a  population  of  only500,000  people,  and  her  consumption 
of  sugar  is  only  17,000  tons.  When  you  get  as  far  east  as  the  Missis- 
sippi Biver  you  equalize  freights  with  the  eastern  man.  In  other 
words,  your  freight  and  the  eastern  man's  freight  are  practically  the 
same. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  Michigan  producer  of  sugar  is  very  much 
nearer  that  market  which  covers  that  field. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Wliich  market  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  Mississippi  River  market. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  we  can  not  get  there  at  all. 
The  freight  rate  to  many  of  the  points  on  the  Mississippi  Biver  is 
actually  ereater  than  the  freight  rate  from  either  New  Orleans  or 
New  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  a  question  of  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  a  question  of  facts.  I  will  give  you  some 
illustrations.  For  instance,  take  St,  Louis.  The  freight  rate  from 
New  Orleans  to  St  Louis  is  18  cents.  We  pay  18  cents.  This  year 
was  the  first  year  we  have  ever  been  able  to  set  in  there  for  18  cents. 
The  freight  rate  from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans  is  18  cents,  with  a 
2-cent  rebate,  published  in  the  tariff,  while  it  costs  us  18  cents  to  get 
to  Louisville,  and  Louisville  is  twice  as  far  from  New  Orleans  as  it 
is  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  due  to  the  freight  rate,  and  that  may  be 
corrected  and  should  be  corrected. 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  We  have  tried  to  get  those  rates  corrected,  and 
we  can  not. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  is  due  to  water  competition  at  Louisville? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  That  is  a  good  argument  for  inland  waterwaya. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  will  give  you  another  illustration  bearing  on 
that  The  freight  rate  on  Michigan  sugar  moving  south,  crossing 
the  Ohio  River,  for  100  miles  into  the  State  of  I^ntucky,  is  more 
than  it  is  from  T^ew  Orleans  to  the  same  point,  800  miles. 

Mr.  XTndekwood.  How  much  of  your  sugar  that  you  i)roduce  in 
Michigan  do  you  sell  in  the  immediate  territory,  the  immediate 
neighborhood? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  You  mean  in  the  State  of  Michigan  itself? 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  close-lying  territory — surrounding? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  wish  you  would  define  that  a  little  more, 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  will  ask  you  this :  What  is  the  zone,  what  is  the 
size  of  the  zone,  in  which  you  sell  your  sugar? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  In  which  we  operate? 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  which  you  operate.  I  mean  for  the  bulk  of 
your  sales. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  You  say  the  Michigan  Sugar  Company,  now? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  western  Penn- 
sylvania, and  western  New  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Within  that  zone  in  which  you  mostly  operate, 
what  is  the  advantage  of  freight  rates  you  have  over  sugar  coming 
from  the  Atlantic  seaport? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  avera^  difference  is  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  the  differential  at  which  we  sell  our  sugar  below  the  eastern 
suffar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  understand  your  answer.  Could  you 
give  it  to  me  in  figures — how  much  a  pound? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  We  figure  it  always  on  the  hundredweight 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  the  hundredweight;  yes. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  average  freight  rate  on  which  we  operate  in 
the  territory  in  which  we  deal  is  about  5  cents  a  hundred  pounds  to 
our  advantage. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  you  have  that  much  advantage  over  the 
imported  sugar  in  that  zone? 

Mr,  Hathaway.  Provided  we  could  sell  at  the  imported  sugar 

{)rice,  but  we  are  underselling  that  sugar  by  about  20  cents  a  hundred, 
eaving  us  at  a  disadvantage  of  about  15  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  beet  sugar  used  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
cane  sugar  is  used? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  only  disadvantage  is  the  inability  to  store  it 
during  the  year? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  And  I  told  you  we  could  furnish  only  one  grade 
of  sugar,  granulated  sugar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hathaway  two  or  three  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  about  some- 
thing that  there  has  not  been  a  thing  said  about,  except  incidentally. 
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When  you  were  testifying  the  other  day  and  were  giving  facts  and 
figures  as  to  costs  and  profits,  and  all  that,  you  never  anywhere  took 
into  consideration,  or  stated  to  the  committee  at  least,  what  income  or 

frofit  you  have  from  the  bjr-products  of  the  beet  sugar  manufacture. 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  matter,  because  I  was  up  there  once 
and  talked  to  the  men  about  it,  and  they  were  just  beginning  to  try 
to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Thank  you,  sir.  All  of  the  results  obtained  from 
the  use  of  the  by-products  were  taken  into  consideration^  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  when  I  gave  you  the  cost  of  our  production.  Against 
the  total  expenses  had  been  charged  the  receipts  from  by-products. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  took  that  into  considera- 
tion or  not 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  did. 


Exhibit  A. 

[From  Wlllett  &  Gray^s  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Tiade  Jonrnal,  Jannary  9,  1008.] 

Consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  Btates, 


1907. 


1006. 


1005. 


Melting  of  the  four  ports. 


Of  which  were  domestic  from  Louisiana  crop.. 


Lono  tons. 

1,948,000 

29,050 


Long  tons. 

1,992.000 

24,054 


Lono  tons, 
1,789,000 
29,484 


Meltings  of  foreign  sngar  through  New  Orleans., 


Meltings  of  foreign  sugar  through  Galveston.. 
Foreign    refined    through    Galveston,    New    Orleans, 
interior  ports . .^ 


1,918,360 
241,153 


and 


219 


1,967.040 

150.217 

8,714 

9S6 


1,756,516 

145,806 

4,300 

Sll 


2,150,722 


2,130,033 


1,006,088 


Export  of  raw  sugars  from  Atlantic  ports — 
Sxport  of  reflned  sugars  from  Atlantic  ports.. 


737 
6,420 


4,510 


4,464 


Total  exports  to  he  deducted... 
Oonsumptlon  of  foreign  sugar  through  Atlantic  ports. 


6,157 


4,540 


4.464 


Consumption  of  foreign  sugar  through  San  Frandsco 

Total  consumption  of  sugar  from  foreign  countries  and 
Insular  possessions ., 


2,l'>3,565 
183,787 


2,126.398 
155,206 


1,902,460 
153,628 


2,837,852 


2,281,500 


2,066,008 


Louisiana  cane  crop  consumed  during  year.. 
l^xas  cane  crop  consumed  during  year.. 


United  States  heet  sugar  consumed  during  year 

United  States  maple  sugar  consumed  during  year 

Mfflftta—  sngar  made  In  United  States  from  foreign  molasses 


252,968 
12,000 

875,410 
10,000 
6,248 


264,947 
13,000 

800.317 
6,000 
8,150 


822.528 
12.000 

220,722 
9,000 
U,880 


Total  oonsumptlon  of  domestic  sugar.. 


656,627 


!,414 


576,124 


^tal  consumption  of  all  sugar  In  the  United  States. 


2,903,979 


2,864,018 


8,632,216 


Consumption  per  capita  Is  77.54  pounds  In  1907,  76.1  pounds  in  1006,  70.S  pounds  In 
1905,  75  3  pouncb  in  1004,  70.9  pounds  in  1003,  72.8  pounds  In  1002,  60.7  pounds  In  1901. 
66.6  pounds  In  1000,  61  pounds  hi  1800,  60.3  pounds  In  1808,  63.5  pounds  In  1807,  60.9 
pounds  In  1806,  64.23  pounds  In  1806,  66.64  pounds  In  1804,  63.83  pounds  in  1803.  63.76 
pounds  In  1802,  67.46  pounds  in  1801,  54.56  pounds  in  181)0,  52.04  pounds  In  1880,  54.23 
pounds  in  1888,  63.11  pounds  hi  1887,  62.65  pounds  in  1886,  40.96  pounds  hi  1886,  and  61 
pounds  In  1884. 


Total  consumption  of  United 
1907,  as  above,  2,993.979 
1906,  as  above,  2,864,013 
1905,  as  above,  2,632,216 
1004,  as  above,  2,767,162 
1903,  as  above,  2,549,643 
1902,  as  above^  2,566,108 
1901,  as  above,  2,372,816 
1900,  as  above,  2.219,847 
1899,  as  above^  2,07a068 


States: 

tons;  Increase, 
tons;  Increase, 
tons;  decrease, 
tons;  Increase, 
tons;  decrease, 
tons;  Increase, 
tons;  Increase, 
tons;  increase, 
tons;  Increase, 


4.538  per  cent. 
8.806  per  cent. 
4,876  per  cent 
8.531  per  cent, 
0.642  per  cent 
8.169  per  cent 
6.868  per  cent 
6.826  per  cent 
3.760  per  cent 
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Total  consumption  of  ITnited  States — Continued. 

1898,  as  above,  2,002,902  tons;  decrease,  8.287  per  cent. 
1897,  as  above,  2,07p,978  tons;  Increase,  6.747  per  cent. 
1896,  as  above,  1,940,086  tons;  decrease,  0.495  per  cent 
1895,  as  above,  1,949,744  tons;  decrease,  3.129  per  cent. 
1894,  as  above,  2.012,714  tons;  increase,  5.606  per  cent. 
1893,  as  above,  1,905,862  tons;  increase,  2.832  per  cent 
1892,  as  above,  1,853,370  tons;  decrease,  1.016  per  cent 
1891,  as  above,  1,872,400  tons;  increase,  22.963  per  cent 
1890,  as  above,  1,522,731  tons;  increase,  5.767  per  cent 
1889,  as  above,  1,439,701  tons ;  decrease,  1.206  per  cent 
1888,  as  above,  1,457,264  tons ;  increase,  4.620  per  cent 
1887,  as  above,  1,892,909  tons;  Increase,  2.736  per  cent 
1886,  as  above,  1,355,809  tons ;  increase,  8.109  per  cent 
1885,  as  above,  1,254,116  tons;  increase,  0.140  per  cent 
1884,  as  above,  1,252,366  tons;  increase,  7.006  per  cent 
1883,  as  above,  1,170,375  tons;  increase,  10.286  per  cent. 
1882,  as  above,  1,061,220  tons;  increase,  6.813  per  cent 
1881,  as  above,  993,532  tons. 

Average  increase  for  twenty-six  years,  4.479  per  cent 
Note. — ^There  were  no  importations  of  sugar  in  1907  at  any  ports  In  the 
United  States  except  New  Yorlc,  Boston,  Philadelpbla,  Baltimore,  New  Orleanti 
Galveston,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  and  Puget  Somid. 

RECAPITULATION. 


1007. 


UQ5. 


Total  coiununptton  of  itigar  Id  nnlf«d  8tat<«  -.— ..-^ ^tons.. 

Oompared  with  preceding  year— Increase do — 

Do per  cent. 

Ooneamptlon  consisted  of: 

Domestic  cane  (Louisiana  and  Texas) tons.. 

Domestic  beet ^ do 

Maple — do — 

Molasses  sugar do 

Total  domestie. do — 

Hawaii  (cane) do — 

Porto  Rico  (cane) do — 

Philippine  Islands  (cane) ...^ do — 

Ouba  (cane) do — 

Total  on  which  tariff  coneesslon  allowed do — 

Total  foreign  on  which  full  duty  assessed — .»... — do — 

Of  which  foreign  raw  cane ..........tons.. 

Of  whieb  foreign  raw  beet «« — — do — 

Of  wbldi  foreign  refined  beet .... .. do — 

Of  which  foreign  cane do — 

Amount  reflned  by  American  Sugar  Reflning  Oo do — 

Amount  refined  by  Indeiiendent  refiners ... ..^.. — do — . 

Amount  reflned  by  beet  sugar  factories . do — 

Amount  reflned  by  Hawaiian  cane  factories ...........do — 

Amount  reflned  by  foreign  refiners ,.„      ■    ... — ...do.... 

Total  amount  reflned  sugar .. — _.-. do..^ 

Percentage  of  reflned  sugar  manufactured  by  American  Sugar 
Reflning  Oo per  cent.. 

Percentage  of  reflned  sugar  manufactured  by  Independent  re- 
finers  per  cent-. 

Pereentage  of  reflned  sugar  manufactured  by  beet  sugar  fac- 
factories per  cent- 
Percentage  of  reflned  sugar  manufactured  by  Hawaiian  cane 
factories pereent.. 

Percentage  of  reflned  sugar  manutaetured  by  foreign  re- 
finers  ... — -..^..per  cent. 

OonstCmed  in  raw  or  plantation  state — .. tons.. 

National  Sugar  Reflning  Oo.  production  (included  with  inde- 
pendent refiners) —«...- tons.. 

Aferage  difference  between  raw  and  refined .... per  pound-. 

•DeereaM. 


2,903,979 

U0.980 

4.638 

264.008 

875.410 

10.000 

6.249 


669,027 


418,108 

212.853 

10,700 

1,840.400 


1,982,036 


865,297 


847,600 

6,780 

940 

60 


1,401,061 

1,064.827 

876.838 

1.674 

1,008 


2,848,028 


48.27 

87.44 

18.10 

.08 

.04 
U0,0S1 


2,864.018 

231,797 

8.806 

207,947 

800.317 

6,000 

8.150 


682,414 


84S.8ri7 

1BS.078 

41.000 

1,165,994 


1,745.729 


685.870 


867,067 

176,827 

2,784 

262 


1,408.608 

1,081  .m 

800.OS0 

16.064 

2,086 


2,780,848 


11.08 
87.88 
10.87 

.a 

.U 
108,870 

886,000 
10.810 


2.0S.21I 
«134.»I4 

•4.6n 

SSI.SS 

2ao.:i2 
9.ono 

U.8SI 


sre.iii 


876.197 

U4.U9 

11.071 

1,101.011 


1,617.701 


41S.S0O 
21,161 
1.841 
1.08 


1,826.(91 

089.557 

280,477 

17.281 

8.001 


2.608,681 


8.T8 

.88 

.U 
128,888 

208.880 
18.811 
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STATEMENT  OF  CAEHAIT  N.  SMITH,  KEFKESENTINO  THE  OWOSSO 
SVOAE  CO.  OP  OWOSSO  AND  LAHSINO,  MICH. 

Monday,  Noverriber  16,  1908. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  rep- 
resent the  Owosso  Sugar  C!ompany,  a  Michigan  corporation  operating 
two  sugar  factories  in  the  State  of  Michigan— one  at  the  city  oi 
Owosso,  with  a  capacity  of  1,200  tons  of  beets  daily,  and  one  at  the 
city  of  Lansing,  with  a  capacity  of  600  tons  daily.  The  company  is 
capitalized  for  $1,250,000,  but  has  an  actual  investment  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  of  over  $2,000,000  in  the  beet  sugar  business.  The  money 
was  invested  almost  entirely  by  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia  individ- 
uals. We  have  been  engaged  in  the  sugar  business  now  for  five  years. 
I  appear  at  this  hearing  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  conviction 
that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  or  continuance  of  the  beet 
sugar  business  in  Michiffan — at  least  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with 
it — ^that  the  present  tariff  rates  should  at  least  be  maintained  as  they 
now  are;  and  I  am  firmly  convinced,  in  order  that  the  business  majr 
be  particularly  prosperous  or  expand,  that  there  ought  to  be  an  addi- 
tional duty  levied  on  sugar ;  but  we  do  not  come  here  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  that,  although  I  understand  that  in  the  demand  for  a  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff  and  the  promise  that  the  tariff  shall  be  revised  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  this  revision  might  in  some  instances  bring  an 
increased  rate  of  duty  on  some  items  of  the  schedule. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  one  fact.  The  in- 
vestment which  our  company  made  in  the  sugar  business  was  one 
which  was  made  on  the  invitation  and  urgent  advice  of  the  United 
States  Government  through  its  Department  of  Agriculture ;  and  also 
it  was  based  upon  the  recognized  policy  of  the  administration  and 
the  party  in  power  of  protecting  and  encouraging  domestic  or  home 
industries.    If  it  had  not  been  for  this  encouragement  and  for  the 

i)ledge  made  by  the  Republican  party  in  its  platform,  and  the  re- 
iance  that  we  nad  upon  the  continuance  of  the  policy  of  protection, 
I  am  certain  that  this  particular  investment  never  would  have  been 
made.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  ever  since  the  investment  was 
made  and  we  commenced  doing  business  one  of  the  most  urgent  de- 
mands upon  our  time  and  attention  has  been  for  the  resisting  of  efforts 
made  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  not  with  malice,  but,  as 
we  believe  with  me  certain  result,  if  successful,  of  hampering  or  de- 
stroying this  industry.  It  has  seemed  a  little  to  us  like  a  breach  of 
faith,  and  if  the  money  had  gone  to  the  people  who  made  the  repre- 
sentations I  should  feel  a  little  as  if  we  had  gi'ound  for  an  action  for 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses.  But  that  is  a  little  aside  from 
the  subject-jnatter.  The  principal  thing  I  want  to  impress  upon  this 
committee  is  this,  that  at  least  as  much  protection  as  we  now  have  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  beet  sugar  companies  to  do 
business  and  simply  to  survive.  The  only  way  in  which  that  can  be 
demonstrated — and  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  cover  the  whole  ques- 
tion— ^is  this:  What  does  it  cost  the  average  beet  sugar  factory  in  the 
United  States  to  make  its  finished  product?  In  the  case  of  our  com- 
pany,  we  having  been  operating  for  five  years,  I  can  say  that  the 
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figures  presented  here  by  Mr.  Hathaway,  from  $3.75  to  $4  per  hun- 
dred, are  too  low. 

It  has  cost  our  company  on  an  average  a  little  over  $4  a  himdred 
to  make  its  finished  proauct  since  we  have  been  in  business.  Of 
course  in  different  years  the  cost  varies  according  to  the  abundance 
of  supplies,  the  length  of  time  we  can  run,  and  the  quality  of  the 
beets,  but  tne  average  is  a  little  over  $4  ijer  hundred.  The  average 
selling  cost  for  the  past  five  years  was  given  by  Mr.  Hathaway  as 
$4.35  a  hundred.  In  some  cases  the  sugar  factories  have  been  able  to 
sell  in  more  advantageous  markets  than  others,  but  I  think  an  average 
of  $4.35  to  $4.40  would  practically  represent  the  net  return  from  whSt 
we  have  manufactured.  That  leaves  a  margin  of  profit  which  most 
pay  all  the  interest  and  returns  on  the  investment,  all  the  depreciation 
m  the  plant,  of  40  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  We  have  a  maximum  pro- 
tection under  the  Dingley  tariff  or  $1.68^  per  hundred.  Now,  if  you 
wish  to  encourage  capital  to  remain  employed  in  this  business,  now 
much  possible  reduction  on  the  present  Dingley  tariff  could  be  made, 
unless  you  wished  to  cut  the  throat  of  this  industry,  unless  you  wished 
to  drive  it  out  of  existence?  I  think  it  must  be  perfectly  evident  to 
every  member  of  this  committee  and  to  every  man  who  considers  for 
one  instant  the  question  of  protecting  and  encouraging  business  in 
this  country  that  we  absolutely  can  not  stand  any  reduction  of  the 
present  tariff.  We  have  already  suffered  from  the  generous  way  in 
which  we  have  treated  Cuba.  We  have  submitted  to  a  25  per  cent 
reduction  for  our  friends,  the  Philippines.  We  are  asked  to  do  more. 
I  am  not  willing  to  take  second  place  to  anyone  in  the  recognition  of 
the  obligation  we  owe  to  all  these  provinces  upon  which  we  have 
enforcecTour  guardianship,  but  I  do  not  believe  tnat  that  all  ought  to 
be  paid  by  any  one  industry.  I  believe  we  can  be  generous  after  being 
just,  and  I  believe  that  the  possible  development  of  the  beet  sugar 
mdustry  in  this  country  to  a  point  where  we  can  furnish,  together 
with  the  cane  growers  of  the  South,  all  the  su^r  consumed  here  is 
worth  the  serious  attention  and  the  honest  consideration  of  Congress 
at  every  stage  of  this  investigation. 

I  did  not  come  intending  to  ^ve  any  statistics.  I  think  the  daneer 
generally  is  in  these  investigations  that  the  committee  is  buried  under 
statistics  and  unable  to  get  out;  but  I  have  stated  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  real  question  involved,  that  if  we  wish  this  industry  to  continue 
it  must  certainly  not  receive  any  unfavorable  consideration  in  deter- 
mining the  tariff  schedule. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  price  of  sugar  in  the 
zone  in  which  you  operate — ^the  price  at  which  you  sell  sugar  and  the 
price  of  Hamburg  sugar  with  the  tariff  and  the  freight  transporta- 
tion added? 

Mr.  Smfth.  We  are  obliged  to  sell  sugar,  Mr.  Underwood,  on  the 
basis  of  the  New  York  quotations  made  by  the  cane  refiners,  less  what 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  differential  between  cane  and  beet 
sugar — that  is  10  cents  a  hundred.  That  is  the  recognized  differen- 
tial ;  it  is  frequently  less. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  can  add  the  freight  rate  from  New  Yoric 
to  your  zone? 

Mr.  Smith.  True ;  but  we  ship  quite  a  large  portion  of  our  product 
to  a  point  where  we  have  to  pay  as  much  freignt  as  or  more  Uian  we 
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add  from  New  York.    But  the  difference  is  at  present  on  Hamburg 
8u^ar  about  55  cents,  I  think. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  give  me  the  figures — can  you  estimate 
it  there?  I  am  asking  for  information.  What  is  the  price  of  Ham- 
burg su^r  in  the  zone  in  which  you  operate,  that  is  the  present  Ham- 
burg price,  ocean  freight,  domestic  freight,  and  insurance  added, 
which  of  course  would  he  tne  selling  price  here,  with  the  broker's  com- 
mission added? 

Mr.  Smith.  Our  friends,  the  refiners,  have  been  engaged  in  a  little 
war  for  which  the  beet  sugar  people  are  paying  the  expenses,  largely, 
during  the  last  few  days,  and  I  do  not  know  what  their  price  on  sugar 
is  just  now. 

if  r.  Underwood.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you,  because  I  presume 
that  the  competition  you  are  meeting  is  from  the  cane  sugar  interests. 

Mr.  Smith.  Entirely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Who  are  refining  raw  Cuban  sugar;  and  I  wanted 
to  get  before  the  committee,  if  I  could,  what  the  competition  would 
be  from  Hamburg  sugar  with  the  freight  rate,  insurance,  and  broker's 
charges  added,  if  the  competition  did  come  that  way,  which  I  recog- 
nize it  does. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  the  competition  did  not  come  from  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes ;  if  you  had  competition  from  Hamburg,  say 
to-day,  or  whatever  day  at  which  time  you  know  the  price,  can  j'^ou 
give  the  committee  the  Hamburg  price  of  sugar,  add  the  ocean  freight 
rate  and  the  insurance,  and  the  domestic  freight  rate  to  the  zone  in 
which  you  largely  operate,  and  give  us  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  could  do  that  if  I  knew  what  the  Hamburg 
price  is  to-day.  Perhaps  some  of  these  sugar  gentlemen  can  give  it 
to  me.    ^Vhat  is  it,  Mr.  Willett? 

Mr.  Willett.  $4.40  a  hundred,  delivered  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Smith.  $4.40.    That  includes  the  ocean  freight  then,  of  course. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  being  sold  in  New  York  now,  the  Ham- 
burg siiffar? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  there  has  been  no  sugar  shipped  from  Ham- 
burg for  several  months. 

A&.  Willett.  No  imports,  but  the  quotations  are  made  every  day, 
and  the  quotation  to-day  is  $4.40  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  freight  from  New  York,  per  hundred 
pounds,  to  the  zone  in  which  vou  operate? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  cover  all  the  territory  from  Chicago  to  Pittsburg 
and  Buffalo.    That  varies  from  16  to  23  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  freight  from  New  York? 

Mr  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  that  would  make  it  somewhere  between 
$4.66  and  $4.60? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  Hamburg  sugar.  Now,  what  are  you 
selling  your  sugar  at  in  that  territory  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  not  selling  it.  We  are  waiting  until  these 
refiners  get  through  their  fight. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Before  the  fight  came  on,  what  were  you  selling 
it  at? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  were  selling  it  on  a  basis  of  $4.70,  New  York, 
which  would  be  $4.86,  say,  delivered,  Detroit. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  $4.70  in  New  York  I 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is,  cane  sugar.  That  wonld  be  $4.80,  cane  sugar, 
$4.70  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  that  is  the  New  York  price  I 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  all  based  on  the  New  York  price  with  the 
freight  added.   So  when  I  say  $4.70,  New  York,  I  mean  at  a  Michigan 

Soint  bearing  a  16  cent  rate,  we  would  add  that  to  the  $4.70  rate  in 
few  York,  and  the  price  in  Detroit,  which  has  a  16^  cent  freight  rate, 
on  the  $4.70  New  York  basis,  would  be  $4.86J. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  would  be  selling  the  sugar  at  $4.86^  in 
Detroit? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  in  Detroit  what  would  be  the  price  of  Ham- 
burs;  sugar  at  $4.40,  New  York? 

Mr.  Smith.  At  $4.40,  with  the  freight  rate  added,  it  would  be 
$4.56i. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  be  $4.56,  New  York;  the  Hamburg  sugar 
would  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  On  to-day's  price,  yes,  sir.  But  if  we  were  obliged  to 
sell  to-day  we  would  have  to  meet  that  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand.  There  is  a  difference  of  32  cents 
to  the  advantage  of  Hamburg  sugar.  You  stated  that  there  is  no 
importation  of  German  sugar  into  this  country,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Smith.  When  I  gave  you  an  illustration  of  the  market  price 
in  Detroit  I  was  referrmg  to  the  market  as  it  was  thirty  days  ago, 
before  this  lunacy  broke  out  in  New  York.  To-day  we  would  be  ob- 
liged to  sell  at — ^what  is  the  New  York  market  to-oay  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  $4.55  net,  to-day. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  would  be  obliged  to  sell  for  $4.61^  then,  in  De- 
troit, as  compared  with  this  $4.56^,  which  has  been  given  as  the  basis 
of  Hamburg  sugar.    It  would  be  only  5  cents  difference. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  advantage  you  have  bv  reason  of  your  loca- 
tion would  then  amount  to  ii  cents  a  hundred? 

Mr.  Wii-lett.  May  I  explain  that  the  German  granulated  sugar 
which  is  quoted  from  day  to  day  is  what  is  called  first  class,  which  is 
not  suitable  for  consumption  m  the  United  States.  The  value  is 
about  25  cents  a  hundred  less  than  the  value  of  cane  sugar,  and  15 
cents  a  hundred  less  than  that  of  beet  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  in  the  last  three  years  you  had  gotten  about  $4.35  for 
your  product? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  somewhere  between  $4.35  and  $4.40. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  40  per  cent,  or  thereabouts,  below  the 
price  of  the  cane  sugar  sold  in  the  same  territory  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  the  average  has  not  been  more  than  16  cents  less 
than  the  cane  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Fifteen  cents  less? 

Mr.  Smith.  Fifteen  cents  a  hundred.  The  recognized  differential 
is  10  cents. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  period  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Hathaway 
when  the  Hamburg  price  averaged  2  cents  a  poundi 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask.  I  can  not  make  those 
figures  agree  some  way. 
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Mr.  CuLRK.  It  has  been  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  chemist  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  that  nobody  can  tell  this  beet  sugar 
from  the  cane  sugar.  If  that  is  so,  why  do  you  have  to  sell  it  at  a 
lower  price? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  The  difficulty,  Mr.  Clark,  in  introducing  any  new  prod- 
uct in  competition  with  a  standard,  recognized  product  has  always 
been  met  in  the  first  instance  by  a  lower  price.  I  believe  that  beet 
suffar  is  absolutely  chemically  identical  with  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  and  that  is  exactly  what  puzzles  me  about  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  At  the  same  time,  when  they  first  commenced  to  mar- 
ket beet  sugar  in  this  country  there  was  a  prejudice  against  it,  which 
was  fostered  by  the  dealers  m  cane  sugar.  The  dealers  in  beet  sugar 
were  advised  that  beet  sugar  was  inferior  in  quality  and  was  not  as 
salable,  and  a  prejudice  was  created  against  it  which  was  even  fostered 
at  that  time  by  the  cane  sugar  refiners  refusing  to  furnish  the  grocers 
with  their  sugar  if  they  handled  beet  sugar.  For  some  time  that  sort 
of  a  war  was  made  against  the  beet  sugar  industry,  and  in  order  to 
induce  dealers  to  handle  beet  su^r  it  was  necessary  to  sell  it  at  a 
lower  price;  and  having  started  in  to  do  that,  is  is  next  to  impossible 
to  ever  recover  and  get  back  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  suppose  that  one  housewife  out  of  a  thousand 
in  the  United  States  ever  inquires  of  the  groceryman  when  she  wants 
refined  sugar  whether  it  is  beet  sugar  or  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  the  case,  the  fellow  that  buys  the  beet  sugar 
and  sells  it,  the  grocervman,  is  doing  a  better  business  and  a  wiser 
•business  for  himself  than  the  fellow  who  buys  and  sells  the  cane 
sugar? 

Mr.  Smith.  Sure;  he  makes  more  money  on  it.  He  sells  it  at  the 
same  price  as  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  they  have  been  able  to  get  up  this  prejudice 
against  beet  sugar  and  keep  it  up  all  these  years,  and  still  keep  it  up  ? 

Mr.  S311TH.  We  have  been  unable  to  get  the  price  back.  1  do  not 
know  why  it  is.  If  you  can  suggest  any  way,  and  put  it  into  this  bill, 
we  will  be  glad  to  take  it  in  lieu  of  an  increase  in  the  tariff.  The  deal- 
ers refuse  to  handle  it  unless  they  get  this  concession,  I  think  with 
absolutely  no  sound  reason  for  it.  It  is  a  trade  condition  which  we 
have  been  unable  to  overcome. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  justify  the  suspicion  by  keeping  your  price 
down. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  would  do  awav  with  that  suspicion  if  we  were  will- 
ing to  hold  our  sugar  and  not  sell  it. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  But  you  can  not  hold  it.  You  must  sell  it  within 
five  or  six  months, 

Mr.  Sbiith.  I  say  you  can  not  safely  store  any  sugar  for  an  un- 
limited time,  whether  cane  or  beet  sugar.  It  will  absorb  moisture 
and  become  soft,  or  in  some  cases  it  will  harden. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Is  it  not  also  because  it  is  only  in  one  form,  the 
granulated  form? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  true;  it  is  all  in  one  form. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar  are  identical,  do  not  the 
weather  conditions  affect  cane  sugar  also,  when  stored  in  a  given 
place,  as  they  would  beet  sugar? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Certainly.  I  have  seen  any  quantity  of  cane  sugar  that 
had  become  absolutely  hard  and  had  to  be  ground  over  again  and 
pulverized  in  order  to  make  it  salable. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  zone  lies  between  the  top  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and,  say,  Toledo? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  not  any  market  at  the  top  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains,  or  nothing  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  that  amounts  to 
anything. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  talking  about  beet  sugar — ^the  whole  beet- 
sugar  question? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  market  ranges  from  the  top  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains  to  Toledo? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  comes  to  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  say  Pittsburg. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  busmess  is  governed  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  whole  business? 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  business  of  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now.  if  these  men  undertake  to  Sdp  cane  sugar  into 
your  district,  they  nave  to  pay  the  freight  rates  from  New  York  to 
Pittsburg  more  than  you  pay,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  they  pay  half  a  cent  less  than  we  pay. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  can  ship  sugar  from 
New  York  to  Denver  or  Omaha  or  St.  Paul  cheaper  than  you  can 
ship  it  from  Michigan,  do  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  You  have  moved  your  question  from  Pittsburg  to 
Denver  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  I  am  talking  about  that  territory,  from  Pittsburg 
to  Denver.  Who  has  the  cheaper  freight  rates  in  that  territory,  the 
beet  sugar  men  or  the  cane  sugar  men  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  beet  sugar  men,  I  should  say ;  that  is,  after  you  get 
west  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  the  advantage  of  the  freight  rate  ? 

Mr.  Smiph.  After  you  get  west  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  as  good  sugar  as  they  have  got? 

Mr.  S>nTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  drive  these  grocerymen  into  paying 
you  as  much  for  beet  sugar  as  thev  pay  for  the  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  has  been  found  not  only  expensive  but  dangerous 
to  try  to  coerce  anybody  into  doing  anything  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  loiow,  but  you  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  these 
cane  sugar  fellows  coerced  you  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  tried  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  did  cut  you  down  15  cents. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  before  the  public  conscience  was  aroused. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  not  so  very  mucn  aroused  yet,  I  am  afraid. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  there  is  a  war  on  with  regard  to  prices,  you 
with  your  $2,000,000  of  investment  would  not  have  very  much  show 
of  driving  the  American  Sugar  Befining  Company  out  of  business 
with  its  $100,000,000  of  capital,  would  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  we  would  hate  to  try  it  unless  we  were  sure  of  suc- 
ceeding. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  In  other  words^  you  can  not  afford  to  get  into  a  war 
with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  at  any  time? 
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Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  we  have  a  limited  season  and  a  comparatively 
small  output,  and  most  of  the  time  the  market  is  necessarily  con- 
trolled or  dominated  by  the  refiners,  who  take  care  of  80  j)er  cent  of 
the  entire  consumption  of  this  country.  It  would  be  an  impossible 
competition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  per  cent  did  you  state  was  controlled? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  said  about  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Based  on  the  Dingley  rate  of  duty,  there  is  about  a 
millon  tons  of  sugar  that  comes  into  our  market  from  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  and  Cuba? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  sugar  of  Cuba  comes  in  free, 
and  the  rest  pays  the  regular  Dingley  duty.  If  the  duty  is  changed 
on  imported  sugar  any  at  all,  if  it  is  changed  downward,  how  would 
you  feel  about  your  investment? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  like  to  dispose  of  it  before  I  was  subject  to  an 
assessment. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  At  less  than  100  cents  on  the  dollar  of  what  it  cost, 
would  you  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Certainly.  I  should  consider  that  the  investment 
would  be  worth  practically  nothing  if  this  tariff  was  materially  re- 
duced. It  is  the  best  that  any  average  sugar  company  can  possibly 
do  now  to  pay  from  5  to  6  per  cent  mterest  on  the  investment,  ff 
you  reduce  the  protection  and  consequently  reduce  the  margin  of 
profit  down  below  40  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  it  would  mean  the 
operation  of  the  factories  at  an  absolute  loss,  and  I  should  want  to 
^et  out  of  the  business  at  once  and  lose  it  all  in  a  lump  and  try  to  get 
mto  something  else' rather  than  lose  it  in  annual  installments. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  think  that  American  capital  could  be  in- 
duced to  build  more  beet  sugar  factories  in  the  country  if  the  duty 
on  imported  sugar  was  increased? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  were  assured  that  it  would  remain  there? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Yes,  sir;  if  we  could  fed  any  substantial  confidence  in 
the  good  faith  of  any  such  pledges. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  it  possible  or  practicable  to  powder  beet 
sugar? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  To  put  it  in  a  powdered  form  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  can  be ;  ^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Or  m  the  form  of  cubes,  so  as  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  market? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Why  do  not  the  beet  sugar  manufacturers  put  it 
in  these  different  forms  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade 
and  be  free  from  these  disadvantages  they  are  under  now  ? 

Mr,  Smith.  For  the  reason  that  that  class  of  sugar  is  never  mar- 
keted in  carload  lots.  It  is  shipped  in  mixed  carloads.  It  requires 
a  very  much  larger  and  more  diverse  clientage  to  take  any  consider- 
able output  of  that  class  of  sugar  than  the  oeet  sugar  people  have. 
They  market  their  sugar  almost  entirely  in  carloaa  lots  and  in  the 
larger  centers  of  trade.  In  other  words,  it  would  involve  a  very 
expensive  selling  organization  to  take  care  of  that  variety  of  output. 
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INfr.  LoNGwoBTH.  Is  there  no  beet  sugar  put  out  in  the  form  of 
cubes? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  of  any  factory  that  is  making  cube 
suffar. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  You  would  have  to  change  your  machinery  i 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Yes.  sir.  That  would  not  be  a  difficult  proposition. 
It  would  be  somewnat  expensive,  but  it  could  be  done.  But  the  diffi- 
culty is  principally  in  marketing- 
Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  would  not  have  a  demand  for  the  beet 
sugar,  cube  su^r,  in  carload  lots? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  a  wholesaler  in  Chicago  had  100  tons  of  beet  sugar 
and  100  tons  of  cane  sugar  shipped  to  him.  there  is  nothing  about 
the  boxes  or  barrels  to  show  which  is  which,  is  there? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Yes,  sir;  generally — that  is,  almost  all  of  the  beet 
suffar  manufacturers  have  their  packages  marked. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  testified  here  the  other  day  in  regard  to  cigar 
wrappers  grown  in  Florida  in  competition  with  Sumatra  wrappers 
that  they  would  ship  them  up  to  Chicago  or  somewhere  else  and 
then  ship  them  back  to  these  fellows  who  make  the  cigars,  so  that 
they  would  be  getting  Florida  wrappers  when  they  thought  they 
were  getting  Sumatra  wrappers.  Do  you  suppose  the  sugar  men 
are  working  the  same  thing* 

Mr.  SMrrH.  I  think  it  is  quite  likely.  I  have  smoked  some  of 
those  cigars.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  One  other  question.  It  has  been  testified  here  by  a 
witness  or  two  that  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  and  increase 
of  tlie  saccharine  matter  in  these  beets.  Do  you  have  any  reasonable 
hope  of  getting  it  up  as  high  there  as  it  is  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Smfth.  1  do  not  see  why  we  can  not,  and  I  believe  we  can  do  it* 
But  it  has  taken  one  hundred  years  to  develop  the  sugar  beet  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection  in  Germany  and  France,  and  while  we  are 
supposed  to  be  more  rapid  than  they  are,  I  do  not  think  we  can  ex- 
pect any  such  result  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  yet 

Mr.  Clark.  I  supposed  you  began  where  they  left  off.  After  that 
question,  here  is  another.  Do  you  sugar  men  up  there  believe  the 
time  will  ever  come,  and  if  so  how  long  will  it  be  before  it  does  come, 
when  this  beet  sugar  industry  will  be  able  to  get  along  without  any 
protection  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  believe  so,  Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought, 
or  that  any  industry  ought,  to  expect  to  be  perpetually  protected. 
But  even  ii  that  should  be  necessary,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
much  better  policy  for  this  country  to  continue  to  protect  an  industry 
that  will  supply  it  with  all  it  neeas. 

Mr.  Clark.  1  did  not  ask  you  that.  I  asked  you  a  plain  and  sim- 
ple question. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Well,  I  think  so.  I  do  not  know  as  you  and  I  will 
live  to  see  it,  but  I  think  that  some  time  the  industry  will  be  able,  by 
improved  methods,  to  do  it  But  it  can  not  be  done  until  there  fs 
some  improvement  or  until  we  are  willing  to  reduce  the  wages  that 
we  pay.    The  bulk  of  the  entire  cost  of  beet  sugar  is  paid  out  in  labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  produce  beet  sugar  cheaper  now  than  you  did 
ten  years  ago;  that  is,  so  far  as  the  total  cost  of  the  product  is  con- 
cerned? 
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Mr.  Smith*  I  suppose  so.  I  have  not  been  in  the  business  so  long 
as  that.    This  business  started  about  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  know. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  might  say  that  this  company  which  I  represent  is 
also  engaged  in  farming.  We  have  a  farm  of  about  10,000  acres, 
upon  which  we  are  raising  quite  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  beets,  as 
well  as  doing  other  brancnes  of  farming,  so  that  we  are  somewhat 
familiar  with  both  ends  of  the  proceeding.  ^  I  wish  to  say,  also,  that 
we  have  an  association  of  sugar  factories  in  Michigan,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  president,  and  I  am  requested  to  represent  them 
here  and  present  their  position  in  this  matter  at  this  time.  That  is, 
they  have  agreed  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  their 
business  that  the  tariff  should  not  be  reduced,  and  they  have  given  me 
the  statistics  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  their  sugar,  and  I  will 
sav  that  the  average  cost  for  the  past  five  years,  presented  by  the 
following  sugar  companies^  the  German-American  Sugar  Company, 
at  Bay  City;  the  St.  Louis  Sugar  Company,  of  St  Liouis,  Mich.; 
the  Mount  Clemens  Sugar  Company,  at  Mount  Clemens;  and  the 
Holland  Sugar  Company,  at  Holland,  has  been  in  excess  of  $1  a 
hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  what  extent  did  they  exceed  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  average  of  one  company  is  $4.13  and  the  average 
of  another  is  $4.16  for  the  past  five  years. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  does  not  include  interest  on  capital? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  includes  no  return  on  the  investment  whatever. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  it  does  include. everything  else? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  includes  everything  else. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  they  getting  out  of  the  alcohol? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  selling  molasses. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  as  they  were  the  last  time  we  had  tariff 
hearings? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  change  in  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  no  change  in  the  method. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean,  or  in  the  amount  you  get  out 
of  it  there  is  no  change? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  getting  more  for  their  molasses  now  than 
they  did,  because  a  great  part  of  it  is  now  sold  for  cattle  feed,  for 
feeding  purposes,  and  the  nigh  price  of  other  feed  has  brought  the 
price  of  molasses  up. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  estimating  the  cost  of  the  sugar,  do  you  give 
credit  for  the  by-product  or  is  the  by-product  not  considered  in  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  All  receipts  for  the  by-product  are  taken  out  of  the 
cost  This  is  the  net  cost  of  the  sugar  after  all  returns  from  the  by- 
product have  been  credited  to  the  operation  of  the  factory. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  from  which  you  make  up 
the  cost  in  detail? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  submitted  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  not,  but  if  desired,  I  will  do  that 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  would  like  to  see  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is,  dividing  the  original  cost  of  beets  and  the 
cost  of  operation,  everything? 

The  Chairman.  YeSi 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  will  file  such  a  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Showing  wages  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  How  much  of  the  total  cost  of  production  of  beet 
sugar  does  labor  get  in  this  country?  For  instance,  if  it  costs  4:  cents 
a  pound  to  make  sugar  from  beets,  how  much  does  labor  get  out  of 
that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  could  not  answer  that  oflPhand.  I  will  say  that  for 
the  cost  of  the  beet  itself 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is,  labor,  I  mean  labor  alone;  what  is  paid  the 
farmer? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  give  you  that  The  farmer  will  get,  say,  an 
average  of  $50  an  acre  out  of  his  beets.  All  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction, practically,  is  labor,  and  that  is  estimated,  and  I  think  it  is 
moderately  estimated,  by  Mr.  Hathaway,  at  $33  an  acre. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  the  4  cents  cost  is  fibred  what  goes  to  the  farmer 
and  the  laborer;  everything  that  goes  into  convertm^  the  beets  into 
sugar  is  labor  except  what  raw  material  there  is  in  me  way  of  coal 
and  cotton  bags,  and  barrels,  and  such  like? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  I  have  a  statement  here  by  one  of  the  factories 
which  on  the  cost  of  $4.18  a  hundred  gives  the  cost  of  beets  at  $3.41  a 
hundred,  of  which  at  least  three-quarters  would  be  labor,  and  Qie  cost 
of  labor  in  the  factory  is  47  cents  a  hundred ;  supplies  63  cents  a  hun- 
dred, which  would  give  about  three-quarters  of  the  cost  in  labor.  I 
suppose  that  has  been  estimated  more  accurately 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  if  that  is  true,  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  1,700,000 
tons  of  sugar  imported  last  year,  or  about  that,  labor  only  gets  (on 
the  imported  sugar)  about  one-naif  cent  a  pound,  does  it  not?  I 
mean  one-half  a  cent  a  pound  for  refining^  the  diflference  between 
the  amount  that  American  labor  gets  from  imported  raw  sugar  and 
sugar  produced  in  this  country  is  one-half  cent  per  pound,  compared 
with  about  4  or  3 J  cents? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  on  the  1,360,000  last  year  imported,  labor  re- 
ceived about  $17,000,()00,  whereas,  if  it  had  been  produced  in  this 
country  it  would  have  received  $136,000,000,  or  in  that  neighborhood! 

Mr.  Smith.  The  principle  is  right;  I  have  not  the  time  to  verify 
your  figures. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  the  diflference  between  4  cents  and  one-half 
cent  that  would  go  to  American  labor? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  American  labor  would  be  very  much  inter- 
ested in  producing  all  the  sugar  at  home  that  we  consume,  if  those 
figures  are  right,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  sugar  labor  might  be  very  much  interested, 
but  the  labor  that  eats  the  sugar  might  be  interested  the  other  way. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  the  labor  that  eats  the  sugar  would  not  be  hurt 
by  the  labor  that  produces  the  sugar  getting  that  benefit. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OEN.  LTTKE  WBIOHT,  SECKETAEY  OF  WAB, 
BELATIVE  TO  THE  PHILIFPIHE  SUQAR  IBDUSTST. 

Monday,  November  16^  1908. 

I  only  just  heard  tiiat  the  committee  was  hearing  arguments  with 
reference  to  these  tariff  schedules  on  sugar  and  tobacco,  as  applied  to 
the  Philippine  Islands.  I  heard  it  only  about  10  o'clock  this  morning. 
I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  that  we  are  hardly  prepared  at  this 
time  to  go  into  that  question.  We  are  now  having  investigations 
made  in  the  Philippines  by  experts,  among  them  Mr.  Hord,  the  in- 
ternal-revenue collector  for  the  islands.  He  is  taking  up  this  question 
with  a  great  deal  of  care  with  a  view  of  laying  before  the  committee 
the  cost  of  production  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  their  capacity  for 
increased  production,  and  various  other  matters  which  will  enter 
into  an^  intelligent  consideration  of  this  question  as  appplied  to  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  objection,  if  it  has  any  force  at  all, 
lies  in  the  danger  apprehended  by  the  producers  of  the  United  States, 
that  their  market  might  be  destroyed  b^  the  inundation  from  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  if  that  apprehension  could  be  relieved,  if  that 
is  really  their  fear,  it  seems  to  me  that  their  opposition  would  cease. 

The  custom-house  report  from  the  Philippine  Islands  shows  that 
the  total  exports  of  sugar  for  the  year  1907  were  118,000  tons,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  see,  if  all  of  that  came  to  the  United  States,  just  how  that 
could  in  any  way  affect  the  market  here,  when  it  is  considered  that 
between  1,700  and  1,800  thousand  tons  are  annually  imported. 

Of  course,  if  there  were  an  indefinite  increase,  I  can  readily  under- 
stand how,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  might  affect  the  market 
here;  but  until  the  Philippine  Islands  took  up  the  whole  import  of 
foreign  sugars  the  market  here,  it  seems  to  me,  evidentlv  could  not 
be  affected.  The  importance  of  that,  I  think,  can  be  made  perfectly 
obvious  to  every  member  of  the  committee. 

The  last  gentleman  was  good  enough  to  say — I  suppose  they  all 
feel  the  same  way — that  he  nad  the  kindest,  most  affectionate  feeling 
for  the  Philippine  people,  but  he  did  not  think  it  ought  to  be  carried 
to  the  extent  of  destroying  his  market.  It  is  astonishing,  really, 
gentlemen,  how  many  charitable  people  there  are  in  the  world  when 
it  does  not  cost  them  anything. 

But  aside  from  that  we  can  demonstrate.  I  think,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  committee  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  possibility  of  any 
large  increase  of  production  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  near 
future,  in  many  years.  Economic  conditions,  labor  conditions,  and 
all  that  are  such  that  it  is  utterly  out  of  the  question  that  there  can 
be  any  large  increase  in  the  near  future. 

Our  purpose  had  been  at  the  proper  time  to  make  suggestions  of 
some  fair  compromise  about  this  matter,  limiting  the  amount  of 
sugar  which  might  be  imported  without  duty,  as  an  evidence  of  our 
good  faith  and  of  our  actual  belief  that  the  market  here  is  not  in 
the  least  danger,  and  some  gradual  increase  per  annum,  with  a  rnaxi* 
mum  limit,  I  think,  we  could  aCTee  upon. 

It  is  not  possible  that  the  Philippine  Islands  could  supply  the 
actual  increase  in  demand  for  sugar  year  by  year,  as  it  is  going  on 
in  the  United  States,  and  if  I  am  correct  in  that,  it  would  seem 
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utterly  absurd  to  talk  about  Philippine  sugar  endangering  the 
American  market  until  the  beet  su^r  people  and  the  cane  sugar 
people,  in  spite  of  this  tariflf  wall  which  has  been  erected,  raise  about 
1,800,000  tons  more  than  they  are  doing  now.  When  that  time  comes 
it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  talk  about  putting  up  the  bars  against 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

I  was  informed  a  moment  ago  that  the  total  production  of  beet 
sugar  in  the  United  States  amounted  to  440,000  tons  last  year.  Before 
the  beet  sugar  industry  is  in  the  slightest  danger  that  industry  must 
increase  from  440,000  to  about  2,100,000  tons,  and  I  think,  if  you  will 
take  the  statistics  which  show  the  annual  increase  in  beet-sugar  pro- 
duction, it  will  be  obvious  that  that  can  not  happen  for  the  next 
fif  tj'  years. 

1  believe,  gentlemen,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say,  except  I  should 
be  very  glad  if  you  could  postpone  these  hearings-- — 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  postpone  the  hearings.  We  hare 
adopted  a  rule  that  briefs  can  be  filed,  in  order  to  be  printed  br 
the  5th  of  December,  and  briefs  that  come  in  later  than  that  will 
have  to  take  their  chances. 

Secretary  Wright.  Will  the  committee  hear  us,  say,  some  time  in 
January  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  committee  is  in  a  position  to 
concede  any  hearings  in  January  at  this  time.  If  anvbodj[  makes 
application  in  the  future  for  hearings,  the  committee  will  consider  the 
application.  But  our  object  is  to  get  through  with  these  hearings 
and  go  to  work  and  consider  this  bill  and  m&Q  as  good  a  bill  as  we 
can  from  the  facts  laid  before  us  by  various  people  along  the  lines  of 
an  honest  tariff  bill.    That  is  the  object  of  the  committee. 

Secretary  Wright.  We  will  be  allowed,  then,  at  an  earlier  date 

The  Chairman.  We  will,  of  course,  be  glad  to  get  all  the  informa- 
tion that  will  come  to  us  while  we  are  considering  the  bilL  If  you 
have  opportunity  to  file  briefs  or  be  heard,  of  course  the  other  side  of 
the  question  must  have  equal  opportunity  to  meet  whatever  facts  you 
may  present  at  that  time.  My  own  idea  is  that  the  only  menace  to 
the  sugar  industry  from  any  of  these  concessions  ultimately  is  a 
reduction  on  Cuban  sugar.  If  the  20  per  cent  reduces  that  below  the 
point  of  protection,  that  is  in  so  far  a  menace,  because  that  is  a  large 
production,  and  if  the  point  should  be  reached  where  the  domestic 
production,  in  addition  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  if  any  of  the  crop 
should  be  placed  on  the  free  list  (and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  of 
course  the  I'orto  Rican  Islands  include  part  of  the  production),  and 
added  to  it  the  importation  of  the  Cuban  sugar  at  a  discount  of  20 
per  cent  on  the  tariff  reaches  the  total  consumption,  of  course  then 
the  protection  is  taken  away  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth,  and  how  far 
that  will  remain  a  protection  to  the  sugar  industry  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  the  great  menace  is  the  large  quantity  of  sugar  that  comes  from 
Cuba,  if  the  concession  brings  that  below  the  protective  point 

Secretary  Wright.  We  can  cross  that  bridge  when  we  come  to  it 
All  I  am  mterested  in  at  this  time  is  to  show  that  the  American 
market 

The  Chairmak.  I  want  to  show  further,  in  regard  to  that  compro- 
mise two  or  three  years  ago,  when  this  matter  was  being  considered 
the  suggestion  of  compromise  came  from  those  who  opposed  the  low* 
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ering  of  the  duty  to  Philippine  sugar  and  Philippine  tobacco,  limit- 
ing the  amount.  My  idea  then  was  that  was  an  illogical  proposition. 
I  nave  not  changed  my  mind  in  regard  to  that  since. 

Secretary  Wright.  Neither  have  I 

The  Chaibman.  Later  it  came  from  the  War  Department,  a  year 
or  two  ago,  and  I  understood  that  it  was  acceded  to  at  that  time  by 
the  representatives  of  the  sugar  interests.  Now,  of  course,  the  amount 
of  sugar  imported  free  of  duty  in  one  year  could  be  limited  in  num- 
bers of  tons,  and  all  that  came  in  after  that  limit  had  been  reached  to 
pay  the  full  duty  under  the  tariff  law,  or  75  per  cent  of  that  duty,  as 
it  mi^ht  be  fixed  in  the  law ;  and  the  same  way  in  regard  to  tobacco 
and  cigars,  that  could  be  practically  operated. 

Secretary  Wright.  Of  course,  what  I  said  with  reference  to  sugar 
has  equal  application  to  tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  it  is  practical  to  operate  it,  of  course. 

Secretary  Wright.  1  was  led  to  believe  from  what  General  Ed- 
wards had  told  me  that  the  strong  probability  was  that  we  should  be 
able,  so  far  as  we  could  do  that,  to  make  some  agreement  that  would 
relieve  the  committee  of  considering  this  particular  phase  of  the  tariff 
law. 

Mr.  McCai^l.  If  General  Wright  should  be  prepared  before  the 
hearings  are  closed^  would  not  the  committee  see  him  personally 
instead  of  having  him  file  a  brief? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  certainly. 

Mr.  McCalu  That  would  give  him  an  opportunity  for  us  to  ask 
him  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  This  is  an  important  question,  a 
question  that  might  not  be  considered  as  coming  strictly  within  a 
tariff-revision  bilJ^  although  it  could  be  placed  there.  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  side  issue  m  some  senses,  and  the  committee  would  certainly 
make  every  effort  to  hear  both  sides  of  that  controversy  at  any  time  if 
opportunity  presented  itself. 

Secretary  Wright.  Well,  you  want  the  Philippine  schedules  to  be 
dealt  with  along  with  the  general  subjects  of  sugar  and  tobacco, 
would  you  not? 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  for  the  committee  to  take  up.  In- 
dividually, I  should  favor  doing  it  I  do  not  know  how  the  rest  of 
the  committee  feels;  I  have  not  talked  to  them  about  it. 

Secretary  Wright.  Well,  sir,  we  will  address  ourselves  at  once  to 
this  matter.  We  were  taken  very  much  by  surprise  to-day,  and  per- 
haps we  will  ask  to  be  allowed  to  impose  on  your  good  nature  a  little 
later. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  one  question? 

The  Chairman,  i  es. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  You  state  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  sugar 
imported  that  the  beet  sugar  industry  should  not  be  alarmed  until 
its  production  greatly  increases? 

Secretary  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  When  Cuban  reciprocity  was  adopted  the  same 
argument  was  urged,  that  the  importation  of  siimr  from  Cuba  at 
that  time  was  615,000  tons,  and  would  not  materially  increase,  but  it 
has  run  np  to  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons  since  that  time.  Beet 
sugar  men  are  fearful  that  by  bringing  in  more  raw  sugar  free  of 
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duty  into  this  country  that  that  will  be  the  last  straw  that  will  bre;ik 
the  earners  back. 

Secretary  Wright.  Perhaps  it  is  an  irrelevant  question;  but  has 
the  price  of  sugar  declined  of  late  in  this  country  ?  I  don't  think  it 
has.    Are  there  any  symptoms  of  it  declining? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  has  retarded  the  growth  of  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry. 

Secretary  Wright.  Has  it? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  very  materially. 

Secretary  Wright.  Is  it  not  probable  that  there  are  some  other 
causes  that  have  brought  about  that? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Perhaps. 

Secretary  Wright.  I  heard  Mr.  Hathaway  state,  in  answer  to 
Judge  Underwood,  I  believe,  that  the  American  Sugar  Company  had 
no  interest  in  any  of  these  beet  suctt  factories.  I  confess  I  was  a 
little  astonished  at  that,  in  view  of  the  statement  I  heard  made,  I 
think,  by  him — ^and  if  I  am  in  error  the  gentleman  will  correct  me— 
and  by  one  or  two  other  gentlemen,  whose  faces  are  familiar  and 
some  of  whom  I  have  seen  here,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  trustee 
who  owned  51  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  of  all  these  beet  sugar 
factories,  suppQ^edIy  a  trustee  representing  the  American  Sugar 
Ciompany. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  each  one  of  these  beet  sugar  factories? 

Secretary  Wright.  Yes;  that  was  the  statement  made  three  years 
ago.  If  I  am  not  grossly  mistaken — and  I  do  not  think  I  am-^that 
was  the  statement  made.  That  may,  perhaps,  account  for  some  other 
definciencies  that  have  cropped  up  here ;  I  ao  not  know.  I  would  like 
to  run  into  that  a  little,  if  we  must  do  it 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  know  anj^thing  about  the  ownership  of  any 
of  them.    I  never  had  any  interest  in  one  and  do  not  have  now. 

Secretarv  Wright.  Of  course  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  sir;  although 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  have. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  would  not  make  anv 
difference  who  owns  them,  so  long  as  they  are  owned  by  Americans 
and  make  sugar  from  an  American-grown  product. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  think  if  the  time  was  given  you  to  go  into  this 
matter  that  you  would  show  that  it  is  true  that  a  trustee  representing 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  owns  61  per  cent  of  the  beet 
sugar  business? 

Secretary  Wright.  I  could  only  refer  you  to  the  hearings  as  they 
were  published.  The  chairman  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  about 
that.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  very  important,  still  I  think  when  you 
come  to  weigh  arguments,  it  is  well  to  Know  just  where  the  argument 
comes  from  and  what  the  motive  behind  it,  whether  it  is  nwuly  the 
honest  apprehension  of  a  large  body  of  men  who  till  the  soil  or 
whether  it  is  simply  the  selfish  interests  of  a  particular  corporation 
that  is  monopolizing  the  refined  sugar  production  and  sale  in  thi? 
country. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  My  interest  in  the  matter  is  representing  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
there  are  20,000  farmers  in  that  district  raising  beets.  That  is  my 
interest. 

Secretary  Wright.  I  understand,  sir;  but  I  can  say  that  it  seems  to 
me  that  would  be  rather  a  pertinent  inquiry,  as  to  what  is  at  the 
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bottom  of  a  matter  that  relates  to  the  Philippine  sugar.  It  seemn 
to  me  that  might  be  important. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  that  would  be  of  the  high- 
est consideration,  and  if  what  you  believe  to  be  true  is  really  true,  I 
should  like  to  biow  it. 

Secretary  Weight.  Unless  I  am  totally  wrong — and  I  do  not  think 
my  memory  is  altogether  failing — ^it  was  about  three  years  ago  when 
we  had  this  same  subject  up  before  this  same  committee  that  the 
statement  I  refer  to  was  made,  and  the  chairman  will  doubtless  re- 
member what  was  stated  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Smith.  May  I  say,  in  reference  to  this  same  point,  that  so  far 
as  the  company  I  represent  is  concerned,  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Compitiy  does  not  own  and  never  did  own  a  dollar  of  interest  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  manner  in  the  Owosso  Sugar  Company. 

Secretary  Wright.  I  do  not  think  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Mr.  Smith  before 

Mr.  Gaines.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Smith  a  question  ? 

Secretary  Wright.  But  at  that  time,  it  was  not  only  conceded,  I 
think  by  Mr.  Hathaway,  but  by  a  numoer  of  other  gentlemen  repre- 
senting beet  sugar  industries,  that  that  was  the  fact.  Of  course  that 
may  have  all  changed,  there  nas  been  a  searching  of  hearts 

Mr.  Smith.  He  never  made  a  statement  as  to  my  company. 

Secretary  Wright.  No ;  I  do  not  remember  of  having  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Mr.  Smith  before 

iPfr.  Gaines.  What  is  understood  on  that  subject  by  the  trade,  gen- 
erally, Mr.  Smith,  as  to  the  ownership  by  the  trust  in  the  beet  sugar 
concerns ;  is  it  understood  that  the  trust  owns  a  considerable  interest 
in  the  beet  sugar  concerns? 

Mr.  Smith.  These  gentlemen  are  here.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
better  for  them  to  answer.  I  might  tell  you  what  I  have  heard  and 
believe,  but  not  having  any  knowledge  or  reliable  information,  I 
think  it  would  be  at  least  inaelicate  for  me  to  say. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  understand  that  a  good  many  of  these  things  are 
morally  known  in  the  trade  without  you  knowing  in  such  a  way  that 
you  could  testify  to  them,  and  that  the  persons  who  do  know  them  in 
such  a  way  that  they  could  testify  to  them  would  not  like  to  do  it,  and 
we  might  not  ask  them  to. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Michigan  Sugar  Com- 
pany is  generally  referred  to  as  the  trust  organization. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  what  is  the  Michigan  Sugar  Company? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  the  company  owning  six  of  the  sixteen  sugar  fac- 
tories in  Michigan  and  operating  them. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Holding  and  operating  six  of  the  sixteen? 

Mr.  Smfth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  it  supposed  to  have  any  interest  in  the  other  ten 
su^r  factories  in  Michigan  ? 

Afr.  Smith.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  If  it  has  any,  it  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  a  controlling  interest,  or  an  interest  more  than — ^in  fact, 
1  do  not  Imow  what  they  may  have  in  the  others.  I  am  simply  giving 
you  the  general  opinion,  as  I  understand  it.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it  myself. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  You  say  they  are  regarded  as  a  trust  in  Michigan. 
Do  you  mean  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  It  is  supposed  that  interests  connected  with  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  have  large  interests  in  these  six 
ketones. 

Secretary  Wright.  It  might  be  well  worth  considering  in  connec- 
tion with  this  general  subject,  if  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Clompany  owned  all  the  sugar  factories,  just  how_  fast  the  increase 
in  production  would  continue.  They  are  in  a  position,  if  they  con- 
trol it,  to  increase  or  decrease  the  production  pretty  extensively. 
However,  I  do  not  know  anything  aoout  that  except  what  I  have 
stated  before. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  we  abolish  the  tariff  on  sugar  imported  from 
the  Philippine  Islands,  is  there  anything  down  there  that  would 
prevent  tne  American  Refining  Company  getting  control  of  the 
product  even  there? 

Secretary  Wright.  Nothing  in  the  world.  Really,  just  as  a  well- 
wisher  of  the  Philippine  people,  I  have  been  almost  in  hopes  they 
would. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  any  change  in  this  tariff  would 
prevent  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  from  buying  stock 
in  any  corporation  it  wanted  to? 

Secretary  Wright.  No. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  that  I  was  understood  to  say  that  I  be- 
lieved the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  had  a  controlling 
interest;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  so  understood  or  not  I  don't 
know  about  that.  I  simply  say  they  are  supposed  to  have  a  large 
interest  in  the  Michigan  Sugar  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  something  has  been  said  in  regard  to  that  in 
the  former  hearings. 

Secretary  Wright.  I  am  simply  giving  my  memory  of  what  was 
admitted  on  all  sides  at  the  former  hearing. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  That  is  far  short  of  being  51  per  cent,  even  if  they 
had  61  per  cent  of  all  the  sugar  factories  in  Michigan. 

Secretary  Wright.  That  was  not  the  statement  made  before.  It 
appeared  before,  if  I  am  not  grossly  in  error,  that  all  those — of  course 
the  hearings  will  show  for  themselves,  but  that  is  my  recollection 
of  it. 

Mr.  Bontngb.  I  think  your  recollection  is  wrong  about  that 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  think  Mr.  Hathawajr  desires  to  make  a  statement 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  different  statement  to  make  now! 

Mr.  Hathaway.  What  statement  did  I  make? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember.    It  is  recorded. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  never  made  any  remark  in  my  evidence  before 
of  the  kind  General  Wright  has  referred  to. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  some  person  did ;  several  persons  did. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  General  Wright  has  quoted  me. 

Secretary  Wright.  I  said  that  was  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Well,  you  were  in  error  there. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  make  it  as  brief  as  possible. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEHENT  OF  F.  B.  HATHAWAT,  KEFRESEHT- 
UrO  THE  MICHIGAir  SUQAB  CO.,  OF  DETBOIT,  MICH. 

Monday,  November  16j  1908. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  What  I  want  to  sav  is  this :  That  every  director 
of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Company  is  a  Michigan  man.  I  want  to  say 
next  that  every  certificate  of  stock  issued  by  the  Michigan  Sugar 
Company,  as  far  as  the  records  are  concerned,  with  the  exception  of 
about  $100,000  of  stock,  is  held  by  a  Michigan  man  or  Michigan  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  $100,000? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  That  is  scattered  around  in  different  places. 

The  Chaibman.  Let  us  have  the  whole  truth. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  That  is  scattered  around  in  different  places  outside 
the  State. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  What  is  your  capitalization? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Twelve  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  one  director  that  represents  that  $100,0001 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  director  outside  the  Michigan  people 
in  the  concern? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Are  anv  of  those  Michigan  people,  directors,  directly 
or  indirectly  connected  with  the  sugar  trust? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Not  to  my  knowledge  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Does  not  a  Michigan  man  hold  it  as  trustee? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  He  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  find  out  about  that  in  the  former 
hearing. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  know  that  there  is  a  good  deal  about  it  in  the  former 
hearing,  but  I  thought  perhaps  I  oomd  find  out  something  about  it 
now. 

The  Chairman.  The  witnesses  that  appeared  then  seemed  to  know 
more  about  it. 


STATEMEirr  OF  F.  T.  SHOLES,  BEPBESENTINQ  THE  CONTXHEHTAL 
SXrOAB  COMPANY,  CLEVEIAND,  OHIO. 

Monday,  November  16j  1908. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  full  name  and  residence. 

Mr.  Sholes.  F.  T.  Sholes,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I  am  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Continental  Sugar  Company  of  Ohio. 

I  am  here  to  speak  for  the  interests  of  the  Continental  Sugar  Com- 
pany of  Ohio. 

The  statistics  which  we  have  listened  to  this  morning  are  more 
than  I  can  attempt  to  cover.  Mr.  Smith  has  covered  the  argument  of 
certain  trade  points,  and  I  would  like  to  give  you  the  results  of  our 
company  as  briefly  as  possible. 

In  1899  the  subject  of  the  production  of  beet  sugar  was  presented  to 
us  for  investment  purposes.  We  investigated  the  reports  as  furnished 
by  the  Agricultural  Department,  several  pamphlets  and  direct  cor- 
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respondence  with  Washington  on  it;  we  believed  it  to  be  a  favorable 
investment,  and  the  company  was  organized  and  capital  subscribed  in 
Cleveland  at  that  time;  entirely  in  Cleveland. 

We  bej^an  operations  and  the  education  of  the  farmer  for  the  culti- 
vation of  beets  in  that  territory. 

We  are  now  operating  in  22  counties  and  engage  the  product  of 
about  3,000  farmers  in  that  immediate  vicinity. 

We  have  secured  from  them  for  the  year  1908 — that  is  the  year  we 
are  now  working  on — approximately  12,000  acres  of  beets,  and  have 
expected  to  harvest,  ana  are  now  harvesting,  approximately  100,000 
tons. 

The  figures  of  last  year — ^that  is,  the  campaign  closed  in  1907 — ^are 
80  nearly  representative  of  a  fair  average — and  we  have  had  worse 
and  better  ones — that  I  will  give  you  those  figures  as  to  just  exactly 
what  has  been  paid  to  the  farmer,  what  we  have  secured  from  him  in 
tonnage,  and  what  we  have  made  on  the  last  year's  campaign,  being, 
as  I  say,  a  fair  average,  there  having  been  worse  ones  and  tetter  ones 
in  our  history. 

We  harvested  and  paid  for  87,633.2  tons  of  beets.  We  paid  the 
farmers  $470,458.44. 

The  beets  cost  us  in  the  factory,  after  paying  the  farmers  and  the 
freight  and  delivering  into  the  plant,  $6.35  per  ton,  a  total  of 
$556,292.57. 

We  produced  18,639,123  pounds  of  sugar. 

We  paid  in  wages  to  the  employees  and  operatives  of  the  plant 
$184,695.73.  I  may  say  here  that  there  are  no  salaries  included  in 
that  above  $5,000,  which  is  paid  to  one  man,  one  salary  of  $3,600,  and 
one  salary  of  $3,000,  and  one  salary  of  $2,000,  the  rest  being  all  below 
that. 

We  paid  $15,700  in  insurance  and  taxes;  $78,285.47^  for  coal,  coke, 
lime  rock,  barrels,  bags,  and  other  materials  going  into  the  manu- 
facture and  producing  of  the  sugar.    We  paid  $52,684.40  in  freight 

We  handled  4,200  cars  of  sugar  beets,  coal,  coke,  lime  rock,  and 
the  sundry  supplies,  and  the  sugar  cost  us  $4.09  per  hundred  pounds. 

Our  proceeds  from  sales  were  $4.38  per  hundred  pounds,  leaving 
us  a  profit  of  29  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  $4.09  or  $4.90? 

Mr.  Sholes.  $4.38  net  proceeds — 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  cost. 

Mr.  SiioLES.  $4.09,  a  net  profit  of  29  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

We  have  an  investment  of  $1,463,000,  and  we  are  firmly  of  the 
belief,  and  our  figures  certainly  give  that  evidence,  that  any  reduction 
of  the  present  tariff  would  niean  the  abolition  of  our  business.  This 
is  only  one  company  in  Ohio.  ^ 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  dividends  have  you  paid  since  you  have 
been  in  operation? 

Mr.  SiioLES.  We  have  paid  two  dividends  in  the  eight  years  we 
have  been  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  have  you  put  out  of  your  earnings  into 
betterments  and  improvements? 

Mr.  Sholes.  I  have  no  fibres  to  give  that,  but  there  has  been  no 
depreciation  included  in  this  cost  of  $4.09.  The  depreciations  that 
have  been  made  upon  the  plant  and  investment  have  been  charged 
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against  the  profit  and  loss  account,  which  accrues  from  the  difference 
between  the  $4.09  and  the  $4.28,  and  its  accumulation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  figure  your  profits  to  have  been 
during  that  time? 

Mr.  Sholes.  I  would  rather  not  answer  that  question  in  point  of 
figures.  I  can  say  that  we  have  had  better  years  and  worse  years,  and 
our  net  earnings  last  year  were  a  little  over  $40,000,  charging  on  the 
depreciations. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  How  much  investment  t 

Mr.  Sholes.  $1,468,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Out  of  your  gross  earnings,  did  you  expend  any- 
thing for  improvements  or  betterments  last  year? 

i/b.  Sholes.  Not  any  serious  amount  There  are  always  more  or 
less  changes  or  additions  made  in  the  plant,  and  the  improvements 
and  betterments  are  added.  If  I  remember  correctly,  the  figure  was 
about  $12,000  last  year,  but  that  is  the  difference  bietween  tne  gross 
cost  of  the  improvements  or  betterments  and  the  salvage  of  the  dis- 
placement or  whatever  is  taken  out  of  it 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  made  last  year  reallv  about  $52,000  in- 
stead of  $40,000  net  profit,  if  you  do  not  include  the  betterments  and 
improvements? 

Mr.  Sholes.  Yes^  only  our  books  do  not  show  it  that  way.  That 
is  a  fair  consideration  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Was  the  stock  paid  for  in  cash,  or  have  you  issued 
stock  dividends  to  account  for  the  profits  that  you  have  invested  in 
betterments  and  improvements? 

Mr.  Sholes  With  the  exception  of  a  very  small  quantity — I  think 
it  was  $45,000,  if  I  remember  correctly,  made  to  equalize  the  author- 
ized capital  stock  of  $1,200,000— ;all  of  the  capital  was  paid  in  in  cash. 
That  $45,000  was  issued  in  fractional  shares,  to  equalize  holdings  and 
finish  our  capital  stock,  having  at  that  time  a  greater  surplus  than 
covered  the  $45,000,  if  those  are  the  correct  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  figure  the  advantage  of  the  zone  in 
which  you  sell  your  product  is  over  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Sholes.  That  is  a  question  that  I  can  hardly  answer.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  answer  that  We  are  manufacturing  in  Ohio  and 
seekmg  a  market  for  our  product.  We^  are  oblifi;ed  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent conditions^  the  competition  of  business,  ana  we  do  not  have  to 
meet  that  (question  you  ask  at  the  seaboard,  and  when  we  have  an  offer 
for  sugar  m  Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati^  or  Cleveland,  we  simply 
know  that  the  price  quoted  by  our  competitors  is  so  and  so,  and  we 
can  either  meet  it  or  cut  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  do  have  an  advantage  in  freight  rates 
within  that  zone,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Sholes.  Certainly.  Freight  rates  from  New  York  to  the  zone 
point  and  our  local  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  be  glad,  if  you  have  the  opportunity,  if 
you  would  file  with  your  statement  here  figures  showing  what  it  does 
amount  to,  if  you  could  get  those  figures. 

Mr.  Sholes.  Not  being  acquainted  with  the  matter,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  refer  to  the  fibres  presented  at  this  hearing.  It  is  some- 
thing I  have  never  hanmed  at  alL 
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The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions!    Have  you  any- 
thing further  to  say,  Mr.  Sholes? 
Afr.  Sholbs.  Nothing  more,  Mr.  Chairman* 


STATEHENT    OF    W.    H.    BAIBI),    GENERAL    SXTPEBIHTEHBEIIT 
OF  THE  AHEBICAN  BEET  SXrOAB  COHFAinT. 

MoNnAT,  November  16^  1908. 

The  Chatkma-w.  Give  your  full  name,  and  where  you  reside. 

Mr.  Baird.  W.  el  Baird ;  residence,  Denver,  Colo.  I  am  the  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Company. 

I  spent  between  five  and  six  months  last  year  in  visiting  the  su^ 
factories  of  Europe  for  technical  studies,  almost  entirely,  studying 
the  methods  used  there^  and  I  traveled  through  Hollana,  Belgium, 
Germany,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Austria  m  doing  this,  and  as 
an  incident  to  the  study  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  to  find  why 
they  made  sugar  cheaper  than  we  did.  From  a  purely  technical 
standpoint  the  prices  of  their  labor  came  in,  which  prices  I  am 
ready  to  submit  to  the  committee. 

I  have  made  out  a  list  here  of  the  prices  which  we  pay  in  our 
factories,  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Company.  These  prices  are  taken 
from  the  scales  as  submitted  to  me  by  the  local  superintendents  of  the 
factories.  Our  factories  are  located  in  three  different  States,  Colo- 
rado, California,  and  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BoNYKQB.  How  many  are  located  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Baibd.  Three  in  Colorado,  located  at  I^is  Animas,  Rocky  Ford, 
and  Lamar. 

Starting  with  the  men  of  higher  rank,  we  pay  for  general  foremen 
from  $150  to  $160  per  month.    The  only  place  where  we  find  a  com- 

f arisen  with  tJiese  men  is  Germany,  where  they  pay  from  75  cents  io 
1.25  per  day,  or  $22  to  $37.50  a  month,  which  m  some  cases  is  aug- 
mentea  slightly  by  the  giving  of  a  little  house  to  live  in,  close  to  the 
place.  I  may  say  that  m  some  of  our  factories  we  do  practically  the 
same,  furnishing  a  clubhouse  or  residence  for  the  man  on  the  ground 
So  it  almost  balances. 

Among  the  laborers,  coming  down  the  list,  we  have,  beginning  with 
the  work  as  the  beets  are  fed  into  the  factory,  those  that  work  m  the 
beet  sheds.  Our  feeders  we  pay  20^  cents  an  hour — that  is,  for  beet- 
shed  men ;  while  in  Germany  they  pay  5  cents  an  hour,  and  in  Austria 
7  cents  an  hour.  For  the  feeders  of  beets,  those  that  work  in  the  wet 
places,  we  pay  17^  cents  an  hour;  Germany  pays  6^  cents  an  hour, 
and  Austria  7  cents  an  hour. 

At  the  beet  washers  we  pay  17^  cents  an  hour  to  22  cents  an 
hour,  depending  upon  the  work  the  man  does.  In  Germany  they  pay 
6  cents  an  hour,  and  in  Austria  they  pay  5^  cents  an  hour. 

At  the  cutters  we  pay  20  to  25  cents  an  hour,  and  the  only  place 
where  I  have  any  equivalent  is  France,  where  they  pay  from  8  to  10 
cents  an  hour. 
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Sharpening  knives,  a  slightly  skilled  labor,  we  pay  22^  to  27^  cents 
per  hour.  In  France  they  pay  5.7  cents  to  10  cents  an  hour,  depend- 
ing upon  the  factory. 

At  the  diffusion  battery,  which  is  more  or  less  skilled  work,  we  pay 
the  head  men  25  cents  an  hour.  Germany  pays  such  a  man  from  6 
to  10  cents  an  hour  and  Austria  pays  from  4  to  5  cents  an  hour. 
France  pays  from  9  cents  to  10  cents  an  hour  for  that  work. 

The  helpers  on  this  battery,  ordinary  labor,  we  pay  20  cents  an 
hour.  Germany  pays  4  cents  an  hour;  Austria  pays  4  to  6  cents  an 
hour.    France  pays  6  cents  to  7^  cents  an  hour. 

Under  the  battery,  where  it  is  wet,  we  pay  20  cents,  Germany  pays 
from  5  to  6  cents,  and  Austria  pays  from  4  to  6  cents,  and  France 
pays  8  cents. 

At  the  carbonation  the  chief  man  ^ts  25  cents  an  hour.  In  Ger- 
many he  gets  5  cents  an  hour.  In  Austria  he  gets  5  cents  an  hour. 
In  France  he  gets  8  cents  an  hour. 

The  filter  presses,  we  pay  the  foremen  25  cents  an  hour,  and  the 
only  price  I  have  here  in  my  official  list  comparing  to  that  is  8 
cents  m  France,  although  I  mow  from  conversation  and  ordinary 
observation  that  they  pay  about  1  cent  more  an  hour  for  a  foreman 
than  the  laborer  gets. 

Filter  pressmen,  who  work  at  the  hard  labor  of  the  filter  press— 
and  you  may  call  it  the  commonest  of  the  labor  in  the  factory  —we 
pay  17i  cents  an  hour;  Germany  pays  4  cents  an  hour,  Austria 
pays  5  cents  an  hour,  and  France  pays  7  cents  an  hour. 

At  the  evaporators  we  pay  25  cents  an  hour;  Germany  pays  4.4 
cents  an  hour,  Austria  5.8  cents  an  hour,  and  France  8  cents  an  hour. 

The  more  highly  skilled  laborer  of  the  vacuum  pans,  boiling  the 
sugar  to  grain^  we  pay  from  $100  to  $125  a  month,  and  in  general 
by  the  year.  In  Germany  they  pay  from  $18  to  $22  a  month,  and  in 
general  not  by  the  year.  In  Austria  in  general  they  pay  $18  a 
month,  or  $294  by  the  year,  if  they  keep  them  during  the  whole 
year.  In  France  they  pay  $40  a  month  for  three  monflis  and  give 
a  compensation  of  $10  extra  for  traveling  expenses. 

At  the  centrifugals,  which  is  more  or  less  skilled  labor,  we  pay 
from  20  U>'22i  cents  an  hour.  In  all  the  factories  in  Europe  that  I 
visited  the  work  in  the  centrifugal  machines  is  paid  so  much  per 
sack  of  sugar  produced,  and  their  arrangement  is  such  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  translate  it,  to  compare  it  with  our  wages,  as 
they  produce  nothing  but  raw  sugar  and  it  comes  out  in  a  different 
way  from  ours,  and  so  I  have  not  attempted  it. 

Cleaning  the  boilers,  firing  and  stoking.  We  pay  30  cents  an  hour 
for  our  head  boilerman.  In  Austria  they  pay  7  cents.  In  France 
they  pay  7  cents,  plus  $15  bonus. 

For  firemen  we  pay  25  cents  an  hour,  and  for  their  firemen  they 
pay  from  6i  to  7  cents  an  hour. 

boiler  cleaners,  we  pay  20  cents  an  hour,  and  the  only  place  I  have 
any  record  of  corresponding  to  that  abroad  is  in  France  they  pay  6 
cents  an  hour. 

Blacksmiths,  which  will  be  a  good  example  of  the  skilled  mechan- 
ical laborer,  we  pay  40  cents  an  hour;  Germany  pays  from  7^  to  10 
cents  an  hour;  Austria  pay  7  cents  an  hour;  and  France  pays  8  cents 
an  hour. 
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I  found  in  going  over  this  work  that  practically  everything  that 
enters  into  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  has  a  relative  value,  follow- 
ing more  or  less  the  wage  scale.  As,  for  instance,  one  of  the  largest 
expenses  that  we  have  in  ^le  sugar  business  is  our  lime,  larger 
in  America  than  it  is  in  Europe,  from  the  fact  that  our  beets  are  of 
lower  purity,  and  we  use  a  larger  quantity  of  lime. 

The  value  of  the  lime  in  the  factory  is  almost  entirely  a  labor  cost, 
as  it  is  a  matter  of  getting  it  out  of  the  ground  and  of  burning  it  So 
our  lime  will  cost  about  $10  a  ton  in  the  factories  I  am  thinKJng  of, 
and  theirs  is  verv  much  less — I  would  not  care  to  say  in  exact  figures, 
but  nearer  $5— from  $4.50  to  $5  a  ton. 

The  same  thin^  holds  true  of  filter-press  cloths,  which  are  a  large 
item  with  us.  They  have  reduced  the  cost  of  the  highly  skilled  labor, 
which  gets  a  comparatively  high  price  in  this  country  and  a  low 
price  in  Europe. 

The  coal  in  Germany,  one  of  the  countries  that  is  competing,  is 
very  low  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  a  very  cheap  coal,  and  the  pnnci- 
pal  cost  connected  with  it  is  the  labor  cost;  so  that  their  coal  in 
Germany  is  actually  lower  in  price  than  ours. 

These  cover  practically  all  the  prices  of  labor  that  I  have  ready  to 
submit 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  efficiency  of  the  labor  in  this  country 
as  compared  with  the  countries  in  Europe  that  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Baibd.  In  a  sugar  factory  it  is  practically  the  same,  from  the 
fact  that  a  sugar  factory  is  made  \ip  of  stations  requiring  about  the 
same  number  of  men  to  watch  each  station,  whether  they  are  efficient 
or  incident  men,  and  there  are  very  few  places,  unless  it  would  be 
feeding  the  beets  into  the  factory,  or  running  the  centrifugal  ma- 
chines, or  stoking  in  the  boiler  house,  where  individual  emciencr 
would  cut  very  much  figure. 

So  I  found,  in  general,  the  nimiber  of  men  employed  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  ours,  or  slightly  less,  unless  you  take  tJbe  countries 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Europe — Spain  and  Italy — where,  of  course, 
labor  is  quite  inefficient.  But  that  has  really  nothing^ to  do  with  this 
case,  because  they  do  not  compete  to  any  extent.  But  if  you  take 
Austria  and  France  and  Germany,  labor  is  practically  the  same  as 
ours  in  efficiency. 

Mr.  Underwood.  From  your  studies  do  you  think  the  labor  cost  per 
con  of  sugar  would  bear  out  the  comparison  of  the  figures  there, 
where  you  compare  them  man  to  man  ?  JDo  you  think  tiiat  there  is  the 
same  cost  in  the  matter  of  labor  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Baihd.  The  labor  cost  in  any  of  these  countries  would  be  quite 
a  good  deal  more  than  any  of  the  figures  I  give  you,  from  the  fact 
that  they  get  so  much  more  sugar  per  man. 

Mr.  Underwood.  By  reason  of  its  higher  saccharine  qualities! 

Mr.  Baird.  By  reason  of  the  additional  saccharine  matter  and  the 
additional  purity  of  the  beets;  yes.  If  you  go  into  it,  you  wUl  find 
that  their  labor  is  lower  than  this  list  would  indicate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  made  no  calculation  as  to  the  amount 
of  cost,  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  per  ton  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Baird.  Not  per  ton  of  sugar;  no.  I  would  say  that  over  there 
100  pounds  of  sugar  would  cost  about  7  to  8  cents  for  labor.  That  is 
an  exceedingly  rough  estimate. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Our  100  pounds  of  the  beet  sugar  in  your  fac- 
tories would  cost  about  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Baihd.  Well,  near  48  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  a  diflference,^  then,  of  between  48  cents 
and  7  cents  in  the  labor  cost  of  the  production  of  100  pounds  of  sugarl 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes;  but  when  I  say  that  I  say  that  with  what  I  said 
before,  that  there  are  other  things  entering  which  make  our  labor  cost 
high  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  competition  from  abroad  in  sugar  comes 
largely  from  Germany,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  competition  of  the  other  European  countries 
does  not  cut  any  figure,  does  it? 

Mr.  Baird.  Austria  would.    If  Germany  could,  Austria  would. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Those  two  countries? 

Mr.  Baird.  Those  two  countries;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  are  the  factories  in  Germany  situated,  so  far 
as  the  seaboard  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Baird.  Almost  every  factory  in  Europe  is  situated  on  the  sea- 
board:  that  is,  it  is  on  canal  board.  Everything  is  shipped  by  water 
to  seaooard.  The  factories  working  in  the  center  of  feohemia,  for 
instance,  have  a  very  short  haul  to  the  Moldau,  and  from  there  have 
a  water  haul  out  to  tne  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  by  lighterage  on  board 
ship.  That  takes  tfiem  right  down  through  the  heart  of  the  beet- 
growing  countries  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  make  any  figures  on  the  cost  of  freight 
from  the  interior  points  to  the  seaboard,  and  from  the  seaboard  to 
New  York,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Baird.  I  did  not,  because  I  was  studying  this  purely  from  a 
technical  standpoint  and  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  anything  else 
would  come  up  when  I  was  studying  it.  It  was  purely  to  satisi^  my 
own  curiosity  as  to  cost,  and  so  forth 

Mr.  PoTJ.  jDid  you  figure  out  the  cost  of  sugar  in  the  plants  you 
visited? 

Mr.  Baird.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  figure  that  out  unless  one 
had  private  figures.  There  are  a  great  many  elements  that  enter  into 
it,  so  that  it  would  be  very  difficult.  For  instance,  in  the  German 
factories,  those  that  were  willing  to  tell  me  said  that  the  price  they 
got  for  their  sugar  they  hoped  would  pay  the  expenses  of  running 
their  factory.  They  make  their  money  off  of  molasses  and  pulp, 
both  of  which  command  very  high  prices.  Most  of  them  told  me 
that  they  run  their  factories  for  their  agricultural  benefit — that  is, 
that  they  would  run  them  anyway  if  they  paid  expenses,  on  account 
of  the  agricultural  benefits  to  be  given  to  the  lands,  the  rotation  of 
crops. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  did  not  make  any  figures  yourself  on  that? 

Mr.  Baird.  No  ;  I  couldn't  make  any  but  very  rough  ones,  but  the 
best  ones  I  could  make  are  well  below  2  cents  a  pound.  Further 
than  that  any  figures  would  be  doubtful. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do  with  their  pulp? 

Mr.  Baird.  Most  of  it  is  dried. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  what  do  they  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Baird.  It  is  fed  to  cattle. 
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The  Chatekaw.  Are  our  people  making  any  advance  in  using  pnlp 
now? 

Mr.  Baibd.  They  have  made  a  very  great  advance.  But  you  must 
remember  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  Grermany  and 
America ;  you  must  remonber  that  Germany  has  no  feed  that  corre- 
sponds to  our  com  at  all,  no  feed  that  corresponds  to  our  feeds  that 
we  ^ve  to  cattle.  So  they  must  use  barley  or  oats  or  r^e  or  potatoes, 
or  things  of  that  kind,  and  the  sugar  of  the  molasses  is  used  where 
the  starch  of  our  com  would  be  used.  They  have  mne  so  far  with  it 
that  a  Mr.  Steffins,  who  is  quite  an  inventor  in  the  sugar  business, 
has  invented  a  method  by  which  they  do  not  extract  near  so  much 
su^r,  leaving  in  the  pulp  3  or  4  per  cent,  and  that  is  run  out  and 
dried  and  makes  a  fodder  which  is  called  the  Steflins  fodder,  and 
they  say  that  this  fodder  is  very  profitable. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  our  people  use  that  pulp  in  the  same 
way,  substituting  it  for  com  and  using  the  com  for  otner  purposes! 

Mr.  Baihd.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  the  difference  in  price.  ^  Of 
course,  their  com  over  there  costs  all  it  costs  here  plus  the  freight 
and  their  tariff,  which  is  high,  and  they  only  buy  com  to  finish  rat- 
tening their  pigs 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  about  our  own  people.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  a  great  waste  for  us  to  waste  the  pulp. 

Mr.  Baird.  Well,  we  feed  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  it? 

Mr.  Baird.  PracticaDy  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  dry  it? 

Mr.  Baird.  No;  it  does  not  pay  to  dry  it  Dried  pulp  would. come 
in  competition  with  alfalfa  hay,  and  wet  pulp  is  an  entirely  different 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  not  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  wet 

tso  great  that  it  does  not  pay  to  transport  it  Y 
r.  Baird.  We  do  not  transport  it    It  is  generally  fed  right  at 
the  factory ;  the  cattle  are  brought  to  the  factory  instead  of  it  being 
sent  out  by  freight  to  be  fed  to  the  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  think  they  are  using  most  of  it  in  that 
way? 

Mr.  Baird.  They  are  in  our  factories;  yes,  for  the  last  few  years, 
for  a  long  time 

The  Chairman.  It  must  have  been  the  last  year  or  two  if  they  are 
using  most  of  it? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  speaking  of  getting  the  figures  as  to 
the  cost  of  labor  abroad.    How  did  you  get  mose  prices? 

Mr.  Baird.  These  were  gotten  from  people  I  met  while  over 
there,  that  were  willing  to  give  the  figures  to  me.  I  do  not  suppose 
they  would  have  given  them  to  me  if  they  knew  I  would  have  given 
them  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  Persons  employed  in  the  factories? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes,  sir.  In  most  part  every  figure  I  have  here  was 
gotten  in  writing. 

The  Chairman.  Your  prices  seem  better  fitted  to  India  or  Japan. 

Mr.  Baird.  I  was  quite  surprised  myself  at  the  figures,  but  you 
must  remember  that  5  cents  an  hour  means  60  cents  a  day,  which  is 
over  2  marks,  and  2  marks  a  day  is  a  pretty  good  wage  in  Germany. 
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That  is  higher  than  they  pay  in  cotton  mills  and  other  industries 
over  there.  For  that  reason  I  said  that  their  wages  would  show 
more  than  this  would  show,  because  everything  that  enters  into  this 
takes  a  lower  wage. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  g[et  any  statistics  as  to  wages  paid  in 
cotton  mills  and  other  industries? 

Mr.  Baird.  Only  incidentally.  I  mean  in  a  casual  way.  In  general, 
they  told  me  that  the  wages  paid  in  sugar  factories  were  from  10  to 
20  per  cent  higher  than  in  any  other  industry,  from  the  fact  the 
season  was  short  and  they  had  to  attract  men  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Could  jou  give  the  committee  any  figures  as  to  the 
wages  paid  in  the  cotton  mdustry  over  there? 

Mr.  Baibd.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  Only  that  general  statement? 

Mr.  Baibd.  Only  that  general  statement. 

The  Chaibman.  What  other  besides  the  cotton  industry  did  that 
apply  to? 

Mr.  Baird.  In  the  weaving  industries,  such  as  the  jute  mills,  where 
they  make  sugar  bags  and  other  thin^.  It  also  applies  quite  uni- 
versallv,  but  common  labor  used  by  the  year,  labor  that  is  kept  on  the 
farm  all  the  year  round. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  gave  the  wages  of 
those  who  raised  beets  or  not. 

Mr.  Baird.  I  don't  know  about  those.    I  only  got  the  wa^es  from 
farmers  in  one  place  and  that  was — weU,  that  was  a  gooa  enough 
fi^re,  but  it  was  only  from  one  place,  as  I  was  not  at  all  interested  m 
this  at  that  time. 
'  The  Chairman.  Have  you  those  figures? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  give  them. 

Mr.  Baird.  Eleven  dollars  an  acre  £r  work  done  on  the  beets  from 
the  time  they  come  out  of  the  ground  until  they  are  on  the  wagon 
to  go  to  the  factory. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  planting? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes;  it  included  planting. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  ftom  the  time  they  came  out  of  the 
ground. 

Mr.  Baird.  That  included  planting,  but  not  the  ownership  of  the 
animals;  it  included  the  work  of  drilling,  thinning,  and  many  hoe- 
ing; about  five  hoeings,  I  would  say  roughly. 

The  Chairman.  Right  there,  could  you  give  the  cost  for  that  labor 
in  Michigan,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Baird.  I  am  not  in  the  agricultural  department  of  my  work 
and  I  would  not  know.    I  don't  know  about  Michigan,  anvway. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  Do  you  not  know  what  they  pay  in  Coloraao  for 
that  work? 

Mr.  Baird.  I  do  not.  I  know  less  accuratelv  about  that  than  I  do 
about  this  one  that  I  have  quoted,  and  I  prefer  to  leave  that  to  the 
people  who  do  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  look  after  that  department? 

Mr.  Baird.  No;  that  is  not  mj  work. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  It  is  my  opimon  that  in  Michigan  the  same  labor 
receives  about  $20  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  find  some  one  that  know& 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  do  the  fanners  get  for  beets  per  ton  at  the 
factory? 

Mr.  Baibd.  The  farmers  in  most  of  the  countries  visited  and  in 
competing  countries  do  not  receive  a  price  as  our  farmers  do  at  all. 
In  Germany  the  sugar  factories  are  run  on  large  estates,  and  t}ie 
sugar  factory  occupies  the  same  relative  position  to  the  estate  that  a 
thrashing  machine  would  occupy  here  among  the  big  farmers. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  the  proprietors  or  owners  of  the  sugar  fac- 
tories do  their  own  cultivating  or  hire  the  beets  grown  for  them? 

]Mt.  Baird.  They  generally  have  large  estates  of  from  400  to  1,200 
or  1,500  acres.  • 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  the  small  farmer,  the  peasant  farmer 
there,  does  not  produce  sugar  beets  "  on  his  own  hoot,"  as  a  rule,  to 
sell  to  the  factories? 

Mr.  Baird.  As  a  rule,  he  does ;  but  as  a  rule  he  is  very  "  seldom." 
You  do  not  find  very  many  of  him. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  what  he  gets  by  the  ton  wh«i  he 
sells  his  beets  to  the  factory? 

Mr.  Baird.  The  only  pnce  that  I  have  is  one  given  me  by  a  friend 
in  Magdeburg,  who  said  that  "  sugar  is  going  down  so  that  the  poor 
devils  are  only  gettingabout  $3  a  ton." 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  yield  per  acre?  How  many  tons  an 
acre? 

Mr.  Baird.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  did  not  investigate  that  matter? 

Mr.  Baird.  No  ;  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  agricultural  side 
of  the  question. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  difference  in  ^rcentage  of  sugar 
content  between  the  German  beet  and  the  American  beet?  Do  you 
know  that? 

Mr.  Baird.  Not  near  enough  to  tell  you  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy. Our  beets  vary  so  mu3i  here,  and  there  is  more  or  less  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  is  a  substantial  difference,  is  there? 

Mr.  Baird.  In  average  I  believe  there  would  be  a  substantial  dif- 
ference, if  you  will  average  all  the  beets  in  the  United  States;  but  as 
I  only  happen  to  know  about  our  own  analyses  I  could  not  say  much 
about  that. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  their  mills  as  large  as  the  American  mills 
or  factories  and  are  their  methods  of  production  substantially  the 
same  as  ours,  or  are  ours  the  same  as  theirs? 

Mr.  Baird.  Their  mills  run  about  the  same  as  ours — ^here  a  small 
one  and  there  a  big  one,  depending  on  the  estate.  But  there  is  one 
vital^  difference  between  their  mills  and  ours,  in  that  they  make  raw 
sugar  and  we  make  white  sugar.  We  make  sugar  directly  for  con- 
suniption,  while  they  make  only  the  raw  sugar  for  the  r&neries. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Their  machinery,  their  method  of  productioDf 
is  the  same  as  ours,  is  it? 

Mr.  Baird.  Except  that  it  is  simpler,  very  much  simpler. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  cheaper? 

Mr.  Baird.  And  very  much  cheaper;  yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Can  ours  be  simplified  and  cheapened  to  ad- 
vantage? 

Mr.  Baird.  If  we  make  raw  sugar;  yes. 
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Mr.  Critmpaoker.  The  difference  is  in  the  refining  process  only, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Baibd.  No;  not  entirely.  We  have  the  additional  expense  and 
will  have  for  some  time  in  the  West.    I  do  not  know  about  the  East 

Mr.  Crumpackeb.  Does  it  cost  any  more  to  refine  raw  beet  sugar 
tKan  it  does  to  refine  raw  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Baibd.  When  I  speak  of  refining  in  a  sugar  factory,  it  is  not 
anything  at  all  relative  to  refining  such  as  a  refinery  would  do  in  New 
York  or  the  South. 

Mr.  Crumpackeb.  Did  you  learn,  while  you  were  in  Germany,  the 
domestic  price  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Baibd.  To  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  To  the  consumer,  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Baibd.  When  I  was  there  it  was  about  6J  American  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  And  yet  the  factories  were  making  it  at  a  cost 
of  about  2  cents? 

Mr.  Baibd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  made  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  6  cents  an  hour 
would  be  60  cents  a  day.    Do  thev  have  a  twelve-hour  day  there? 

Mr.  Baibd.  Yes ;  the  same  as  all  sugar  factories  do. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  do  in  this  country  also? 

Mr.  Baibd.  Yes,  sir;  a  twelve-hour  day;  two  diifts,  working  day 
and  nifi^t. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  price  paid  in  the 
sugar  industry  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Baibd.  I  do  not.  I  never  was  there.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Baird  if  I  understood  him  cor- 
rectly. You  say  that  they  are  satisfied  over  there  in  the  production 
of  sugar  if  thw  can  have  their  by-products  for  profit? 

Mr.  Baibd.  Man^  of  them  are.  That  is  the  impression  I  got  simply 
in  casual  conversation :  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Saylob.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. I  am  here  simply  because  I  understood  that  the  chairman 
or  the  members  of  the  committee  wanted  me  to  come  up  here.  I  do 
not  represent  the  vested  interests.    I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  have  anjr  information  on  this  subject  the 
committee  will  be  very  glad  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Saylob.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  or  not,  but  if  I  have  I 
am  at  your  service. 

I  have  not  any  address  to  make  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  simply  here  oecause  I  understood  the  chairman  or  other  members 
of  the  committee  wanted  me  here.  The  secretary  asked  me  to  come 
here. 
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The  CHAdtMAK.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  you  personally,  bat 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  anybody  here  that  understands  Qie  facts  about 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Saylob.  You  know,  I  have  charge  of  the  work  of  developing 
the  beet-sugar  industry,  and  I  suppose  that  is  why  I  became  identifi^ 
with  the  line  of  investigations  you  are  making  here.  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  vested  interests.  It  is  simply  the  line  of  investigating 
the  conditions  of  producing  sugar  and  fostering  the  industry  in  places 
to  which  it  is  adapted. 

The  Chairman.  The  Department  of  A^culture  started  in  three  or 
four  years  ago  with  the  iaea  of  developing  a  single-germ  beet  seed. 
What  has  been  the  result  of  that? 

Mr.  Satlor.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  alpng  the  line  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation. It  belongs  to  our  scientific  department.  But  I  will  sav 
this:  You  know  it  takes  years  to  change  the  character  of  a  plant.  It 
is  probably  more  amenable  to  development  than  an  animal.  They 
began  along  that  line,  as  you  say,  four  years  ago.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  probably  six  or  seven  years  ago.  If  you  widi  to  get  at 
the  real  facts  the  proper  thing  would  be  to  call  l>efore  you  the  spe- 
cialists who  have  devoted  their  time  to  the  subject.  My  work  is 
practical,  along  the  line  of  investigating  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  progress  they  have  made! 

Mr.  SAYiiOR.  Oh,  yes.  They  are  up  to  35  or  40  per  cent  of  single- 
germ  seed.  You  will  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is  pumy 
a  scientific  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  percentage  increasing  from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  Saylor.  From  year  to  year;  it  is  increasing  very  rapidly. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  they  will  get  a  single-germ  seea ;  and 
then,  after  tney  get  the  single-germ  seed,  they  wQl  have  to  breed  it 
up  to  a  high  quality.  That  means  a  long  time,  but  it  means  a  great 
future  for  that  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  have  had  that  illustrated  by  some  very 
slcilled  experts  on  the  sugar  beet  question.  Will  you  tell  us  what 
particular  line  you  have  followed^  in  the  Agricultural  Department? 

Mr.  Saylor.  My  line,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  to  investigate  for 
eleven  years  conditions  for  producing  sugar,  especially  beet  sugar, 
and,  where  it  is  adapted  to  the  region,  to  foster  that  industry. 

llr.  BoNYNGE.  Mr.  Saylor,  there  has  been  some  question  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  beet  sugar  industry  could  be  developed  in  the 
United  States.    What  can  you  say  on  that  subject? 

Air.  Saylor.  I  should  say  that  that  would  depend  largely  upon 
tho  attitude  of  this  committee  and  this  Congress,  and  the  encourage- 
ment the  industry  gets.  It  is  the  thorough  belief  of  the  Department 
of  Agi'iculture  (and,  as  it  is  the  one  subject  to  which  I  give  all  my 
time,  it  is  mine)  that  the  sugar  industry  is  the  one  industrv  that  is 
back  of  a  lot  of  things  in  this  country.  It  is  the  mother  lo^e  in  the 
development  of  western  conditions.  I  have  been  here  all  day,  and 
we  have  not  heard  yet  a  real  explanation  of  the  sugar  industry,  be- 
cause it  means  more  than  the  question  of  sugar.  It  means  corollary 
industries.  It  means  the  development,  the  breeding,  and  the  feed- 
ing of  stock;  it  means  the  development  of  farm  conditions  to  the 
very  highest  possible  degree.  It  means  trolley  lines^  and  a  general 
development.  It  is  the  one  industry  that  will  capitalize  and  call 
other  mdustries  aroimd  it     It  takes,  you  understand,  years  to  do 
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that;  but  it  has  gone  far  enough  to  indicate  that  the  sugar  industry 
is  one  that  will  go  into  those  &rming  countries  where  we  have  been 
growing  com  and  oats  and  wheat,  and  stuff  like  that,  and  selling  it 
on  the  market,  and  will  intensify  the  agricultural  industry  and  bring 
around  it  all  of  these  others. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, Mr.  Savior? 

Mr.  Satlob.  I  have  been  there  eleven  years. 

The  Chairman.  Previous  to  that  time,  did  you  have  any  experi- 
ence in  raising  sugar  beets? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  raised  on  a  farm  and  educated  in 
an  agricultural  college.  I  was  a  special  agricultural  chemist;  I  was 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  an  agricultural  college,  and 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  an  agricultural  experiment  station  for 
thirteen  years. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Mr.  Saylor,  you  stated  that  the  development  of  the 
sugar  beet  industiy  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  Congress  toward  the 
su^ar  industry.    What  did  you  mean  by  that,  specifically  ? 

Mr.  Saylor.  That  brings  me  into  the  line  ox  statesmanship.  That 
is  hardly  my  line ;  but  I  will  make  it  plain,  since  you  have  asked  the 
question. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  any  further,  Mr.  Saylor,  I  want  to 
have  you  explain  to  the  committee  how  you  understood  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  had  sent  you  an  invitation  to  come  here. 
Who  told  you  that? 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  think  Secretary  Wilson  told  me  that. 

The  Chairman.  Oh  I    I  understand  it  now. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  Now,  let  Mr.  Saylor  answer  the  question  that  I  put 
to  him.  You  stated  that  the  development  of  the  beet  sugar  industry 
depends  upon  the  attitude  of  Congress  toward  the  industry. 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  And  I  asked  you  to  state  what  you  meant,  specific- 
ally, bv  that  remark  of  yours. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Will  you  let  me  add  one  thing  to  your  question? 

Mr.  BoN YNQB.  Yes ;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Saylor,  in  addition  to  that,  do  you  think  the  in- 
dustry needs  protection  m  order  to  develop  it? 

Mr.  Saylor.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  on  my  part 

Mr.  BoN YNGE.  What  is  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  think  so.  ^  ^        ^ 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  respect  your  opinion  highly. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  all  agree  on  that  point,  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Saylor.  All  right. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  much  territory  is  there  in  the  United  States 
that  is  adapted  to  the  growing  of  sugar  beets?  Can  you  state  how 
much  territory  of  that  kind  there  is  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Saylor.  It  is  adapted  to  a  large  part  of  the  farming  district  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania — I  am  talking  now  about  the  real  farming 
districts — in  fact,  you  can  take  a  line  drawn  across  the  country  that 
will  take  in  Chicago,  the  Northern  States,  say,  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  the  northern  half  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  both  the  Dakotas. 
Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  it  is  adapted  to  nearly  all  oi 
the  intermountain  States  where  they  can  get  water. 
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Mr.  BoNTNGE.  It  takes  irrigation,  of  course, 

Mr.  Satlor.  Out  in  that  country ;  yes.   It  is  a  vast  country. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  investigated  the  soil  of  these 
different  States? 

Mr.  Satlor.  I  am  not  a  scientist  in  that  line,  you  know.  I  have 
investigated  it  in  the  wav  of  having  it  investigated  by  our  scientists. 
I  havel)een  collecting  all  that  sort  of  information. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  studied  their  investigations,  in  other 
words? 

Mr.  Satlor.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  determined  from  them  where  the  soil  was 
adapted  to  this  industry? 

Mr.  Satlor.  Yes;  but  I  have  charge  more  largely,  Mr.  Chairman, 
of  other  matters. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  New  York.  What  part  of  New 
York  do  you  say  is  especially  adapted  to  this  industry? 

Mr.  Satlor.  Almost  any  of  the  well -cultivated  portions. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  saccharine 
matter  they  find  in  the  sugar  beets  raised  around  the  Lyons  factory? 

Mr.  SATLOlt.  Yes.  It  will  run  from  14  to  15  per  cent;  somewhere 
around  there. 

The  Chairman.  A  good,  high  percentage? 

Mr.  Satlor.  A  good,  fair  percentage. 

The  Chairman.  You  find  that  soil  pretty  well  adapted  to  almost 
anything,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Satlor.  Yes;  very  well  adapted.  The  point  about  Lyons  is 
that  the  industry  there  has  had  to  contend  with  so  many  specialized 
interests — ^too  much  peppermint  and  cabbage  and  things  like  that 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Thev  raise  everything  there  but  Democrats. 

The  Chairman.  That  soil  will  raise  anything? 

Mr.  Satlor.  Anything;  but  a  soil  in  order  to  raise  sugar 

The  Chairman.  I  know  about  that.    That  is  right  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Satlor.  I  know  it,  Mr.  Chairman.    It  is  all  right 

Mr.  BoNTNGB.  What  is  the  percentage  of  saccharine  matter  in  the 
beets  raised  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Satlor.  It  will  average  about  15  per  cent.  That  is  what  it  will 
average. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  they  irrigate? 

Mr.  Satlor.  That  is  where  they  irrigate. 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  with  us  about  Lyons  is  that  we  have 
a  little  too  much  water  sometimes. 

Mr.  Satlor.  What  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  just 
.  allow  me  to  drop  a  few  remarks,  is  this 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  drop  in  remarks  all  the 
time.    It  will  save  us  asking  questions. 

Mr.  Satlor.  If  I  can  help  the  committee,  it  may  be  drawn  out;  but 
I  will  drop  in  what  I  can.  What  we  look  upon  in  the  department  a? 
my  special  work  is  the  fact  that  the  sugar  industry  offers  for  the 
future  the  one  great  impetus  to  develop  the  agricultural  country.  It 
offers  a  good  many  things.  It  induces  the  investment  of  capital.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  money  to  build  a  sugar  factory ;  but  you  can  not  grow 
sugar  beets  on  land  alone.  It  encourages  rotation.  It  will  buUd  up  a 
tobacco  district,  for  instance,  as  it  has  done  in  Wisconsin.  Up  in 
Wisconsin  they  antagonized  the  sugar  beet  industry  be^^ause  they  had 
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had  a  hard  time  in  getting  land  enough  to  grow  their  tobacco.  But 
after  the  sugar  industry  went  in,  and  they  developed  land  to  grow 
sugar  beets^  their  sugar  beets  left  the  land  in  condition  to  produce 
tobacco.  Now  they  have  increased  their  tobacco  area  greatly.  The 
sugar  industry  is  one  that  appeals  to  cooperation,  and  encourages 
every  other  industry  in  the  agricultural  line,  especially  the  intensive 
lines,  such  as  producing  milk— the  dairy,  the  creamery,  feeding,  etc. 
The  sugar  beet  is  one  of  the  thin^  and  about  the  only  crop  that  we 
know  of  that  will  go  out  and  clarify  land  that  is  charged  with  alkali. 
The  su^r  beets  are  driving  the  alkali  lands  out  in  California  and 
Nebraska.  They  are  driving  them  out  of  existence.  They  are  pro- 
ducinfi^  lands;  and  it  is  because  it  is  so  general,  so  helpful,  that  it 
appeals  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  takes  years  to  develop 
those  conditions,  to  bring  about  all  the  results  that  must  come  from 
diis  industry ;  and  that  is  why  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that 
it  ought  to  be  fostered  and  taken  care  of  until  it  can  bring  about  these 
results. 

Mr.  Foia>insY.  Mr.  Saylor,  the  Agricultural  Department  has  sent 
out  a  great  deal  of  literature  in  the  last  few  years  encouraging  the 
beet  sugar  industry,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  §AYM)R.  We  have  done  everything  we  could.  We  have  implicit 
faith  in  that  industry,  with  evenr  other  thing  that  has  gone  into  the 
country;  and  so  far  as  we  could  we  have  encouraged  it  We  have 
given  our  people  encouragement. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  have  heard  here  the  statement  as  to  the  cost  of 
production  in  the  United  States,  have  you,  Mr.  Saylor? 

Mr.  Sayijor.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Does  that  agree  with  your  ideas  and  information? 

Mr.  Sayu)r.  In  the  main  it  does.  Understand,  I  am  not  technical 
on  the  question  of  producing  sugar ;  but  I  have  been  for  eleven  years 
around  sugar  factories  aU  the  time,  and  in  that  time  a  person  will 
get  more  or  less  information. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  investigated,  Mr.  Saylor,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  Cuba,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  producing  sugar  there? 

Mr.  SAYiiOR.  At  the  time  I  made  up  the  estimate — and  I  went 
through  thoroughly  in  Cuba,  and  took  the  items  off  the  books — ^it 
cost  about  $1.50  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  A  dollar  and  a  half  per  hundred  pounds  of  96  per 
cent  sugar? 

Mr.  Sayu)r.  I  think  the  French  experts  put  it  at  $1.25.  That 
was  some  years  ago.    I  think  perhaps  wages  are  a  little  higher  now. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  Have  you  any 
further  statement  to  make,  Mr.  Saylor? 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  have  none  to  make.  I  am  simply  here  because  I 
supposed  I  was  called  here. 

Mr.  Crumpaceer.  Just  one  question.  You  are  the  author  of  Re- 
port No.  86,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  the  beet 
Bunr  industry? 

ilr.  Saylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  refer  to  the  one  issued  in  last  September. 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cruhpacksr.  That  goes  into  the  subject  quite  fully  ? 
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Mr.  Saylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  From  all  of  its  standpoints  f 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes.    That  is,  the  last  year^  report 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  report  is  it  that  you  refer  to! 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Report  No.  86. 

Mr.  Satlor.  That  is  tne  report  of  last  year,  on  the  progress  of  the 
beet  sugar  industry.  I  have  one  for  every  year  of  my  deven  years' 
investigations. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  These  reports  have  been  issued  annually  for 
several  years? 

Mr.  OAYLOR.  Yes,  sir. 


STATEliENT  OF  0.  W.  McCOEHICK,  OF  MENOMINEE,  MICH.,  MAN- 
AGES OF  THE  MENOMINEE  BIVER  SUQAB  CO. 

Monday,  November  16^  1908, 
The  Chairman.  Give  your  name  to  the  stenographer  and  also  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  My  name  is  G.  W.  McCormick.  I  am  manager 
of  the  Menominee  River  Sugar  Company,  of  Menominee,  Mich.  We 
have  the  onlv  beet  sugar  factory  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan, 
and  we  are  located  so  close  to  Wisconsin  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
know  which  State  we  are  in.  We  are  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  which  is  the  boundary  line.  We  get  about  three-fourths  of 
our  beets  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  We  have  a  factory  which 
has  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  of  beets  every  twenty-four  hours.  The 
capital  stock  of  our  company  is  $826,000,  which  was  all  subscribed  by 
local  people.  We  have  no  entanglements.  We  are  quite  isolated, 
situated  as  we  are  in  the  upper  peninsula.  Our  people  were  induced 
to  invest  their  money  there  in  a  beet  sugar  factory  oecause  they  be- 
lieved that  the  protection  that  was  given  to  beet  sugar  in  this  coiintry 
would  warrant  their  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  at 
a  profit.  Most  of  our  subscrioers  are  men  who  had  made  their  money 
out  of  the  lumber  business;  but  when  they  began  to  manufacture 
sugar  from  beets  they  found  out  that  it  was  not  cutting  lumber  from 
saw  logs,  and  we  found  rather  a  serious  problem,  first,  in  getting  the 
farmers  acquainted  with  the  growing  of  sugar  beets.  That  is  the 
most  serious  problem  that  we  have  to  contena  with.  The  soil  is  well 
adapted  for  this  crop.  The  climate  is  equally  well  adapted,  but  the 
farmer  had  not  had  the  experience  in  intensive  farming  that  is  neces- 
sary at  first  to  make  a  success  of  this  crop.  However,  after  five 
years'  time  and  a  considerable  agricultural  force,  which  has  cost  us 
about  twenty  to  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  a  vear,  we  have  been 
able  to  get  our  farmers  interested  in  the  better  cultivation  of  the  soil 
and  in  the  successful  growing  of  sugar  beets. 

I  am  not  here,  gentlemen,  to  give  you  any  statistics.  I  think  you 
have  heard  enough ;  at  least,  if  I  were  on  the  committee  I  would  have 
said  that  I  had  heard  almost  enough.  I  do  not  want  to  take  more  of 
your  time.  I  just  want  to  say  that  our  corporation  sent  me  down 
here  to  represent  them,  and  represent  their  voice  and  sentiment  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  they  do  not  want  to  see  any  reduction  in 
the  tariff  on  sugar.    As  to  the  matter  of  what  it  costs  to  produce  beet 
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sugar,  you  have  already  heard  statements  from  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Hathaway,  and  their  statements  correspond  with  our  experience.  As 
to  the  question  of  the  selling  price  of  sugar,  we  sell  in  the  same  markets 
that  they  do;  therefore  our  price  is  the  same.  The  profits  on  the 
business,  gentlemen,  would  not  induce  any  of  you  men  sitting  there 
to  come  up  and  pav  more  than  par,  I  assure  you,  for  the  stock.  We 
have  had  two  dividends  of  5  per  cent  in  five  years  in  our  corporation. 
And  our  people  feel  about  this  a  good  deal  as  a  farmer  would  feel 
who  had  aeveloped  a  fine  herd  of  well-bred  stock  and  had  a  good  pas- 
ture for  them  to  live  in.  He  would  not  want  to  throw  the  fences  all 
down,  and  let  in  a  lot  of  rawboned,  hungry,  outside  cattle  that  he  had 
no  interest  in  to  eat  up  that  pasture  that  he  had  for  his  own  stock. 
And  they  feel  that  if  we  have  got  a  good  market  in  the  United  States 
it  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  have  invested  their 
money  in  institutions  here,  and  not  to  the  outside  world,  in  which  we 
have  nothing  more  than  a  sentimental  interest 


STATEMENT  OF  EBWHT  F.  ATKINS,   OF  BOSTON,  HASS.,  WHO 
EEFBESENTS  THE  CUBAN  SXJOAB  INTEBESTS. 

Tuesday,  November  17^  1908. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  had  the  honor  to  appear  before  your  committee  dur- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  Cuban  reciproci^  treaty  in  1902.  We  ap- 
pealed then  for  a  differential  in  favor  of  Cuban  sugar,  and  while  we 
did  not  get  all  that  was  asked  for,  we  did  ^t  a  preferential  duty, 
which  worked  manifestly  to  the  benefit  of  Cuba  duHng  the  first  year 
or  two.  That  treaty  expires  next  month.  It  was  made  for  five  years, 
and  the  five  years  expire  next  month.  Thereafter  it  is  subject  to  can- 
cellation by  either  contracting  party  on  twelve  months'  notice.  Of 
course  it  is  a  matter  of  importance,  and  the  Cuban  people  are  natu- 
rally anxious  about  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

I  have  here  a  cable,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you,  from 
the  president  of  the  Agrarian  League  of  Cuba,  the  successor  of  the 
Planters'  Association.  The  Agrarian  League  takes  in  the  su^r 
manufacturers  and  also  the  agricultural  interests,  not  onlv  pertam- 
ing  to  sugar,  but  to  other  interests,  including  cattle.    It  reaas : 

Please  represent  Cuban  Agrarian  League  at  Washington  and  request  com- 
mittee to  reserve  decision  until  Cuban  case  can  be  presented  through  proper 
cliannels. 

(Signed)  Nbgra, 

PreHdent  Agrarian  League. 

Following  this  I  received  another  cable  from  Cuba,  the  translation 
of  which  I  will  give  you.  It  comes  from  the  president  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Committ^  of  Business  Organizations.  That  committee,  I 
might  explain,  is  similar  to  our  merchants'  associations  in  the  North. 
It  IS  the  committee  that  represents  the  different  associations  on  all  the 
economic  questions  and  takes  into  consideration  various  interests. 
The  cable  reads  as  follows: 

Economic  Committee  adds  its  authority  to  that  of  the  Ldga  Agraria  and 
begs  you  to  make  similar  request  in  respect  to  tobacco  in  case  this  article  is 
brou^t  up. 

(Signed)  QKLAT& 
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That  cable  was  sent  through  a  misapprehensioxi  that  the  tobacco 
schedule  was  to  be  discussed  jointly  with  the  sugar  schedule,  which 
has  not  been  tJie  case. 

I  will  present  this  cable  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee  and  sug- 
gest that  it  be  filed  with  the  tobacco  papers. 

The  discussion  of  the  sugar  schedules  mvolves  very  large  interests 
and  conflicting  interests.  It  includes  the  domestic  sugar  and  the 
colonial  interests  whose  sugar  pays  no  duty  and  goes  into  consump- 
tion free  of  tax.  It  includes  the  very  large  Cuban  interest,  which  is 
a  matter  of  the  most  vital  importance,  and  the  Philippine  Islands 

Question,  their  sugar  interests,  and  the  very  large  refining  interests  of 
liis  country.  I  suppose  the  refining  interests  of  this  country  repre- 
sent close  to  $200,000,000,  $175,000,000  to  $200,000,000,  of  invested 
capital.  Yesterday  the  beet  interests  were  mentioned  as  aggregating 
some  $60,000,000,  a  large  sum  and  one  worthy  of  every  consideration, 
but  the  refining  interests  far  outweigh  that  in  point  of  investment. 

I  would  state,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  here  not  to  speak  with  authority 
from  the  planters'  associations  in  regard  to  what  course  ma^  be  pur- 
sued, but  to  make  suggestions  on  my  own  re^onsibility,  leaving  them 
to  make  their  suggestions  at  a  later  time,  after  they  have  had  their 
meetings  and  can  present  the  result  through  diplomatic  channels. 

Amonff  my  various  interests  I  have  that  of  sugar  manufacturing 
in  the  island  of  Cuba.  This  interest  was  not  recently  acquired,  not 
acquired  for  speculative  purposes,  but  it  came  to  me  as  the  result  of 
business  established  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  an  inter- 
est which  I  took  up  and  have  developed  in  my  time.  The  third  gen- 
eration is  now  about  entering  upon  it  This  was  entered  into  at  a 
time  when  the  merchants  of  pTew  England  had  extended  their  com- 
mercial relations  throughout  the  world,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not 
considered  unpatriotic  to  have  commercial  relations  with  other 
nations  and  at  a  period  when  foreign  investment  acquired  through 
such  business  relations  was  not  referred  to  as  expatriated  capital. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  sugar  scnedules  and  the  rates 
of  duty  thereon.  A  reference  to  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  1907 
shows  among  its  valuable  information  the  ad  valorem  rates  assessed 
upon  the  various  schedules.  I  have  taken  a  list  of  the  principal 
schedules  in  our  tariff,  and  I  will  refer  briefly  to  them  and  file  tlie 
figures  for  your  reference  and  verification. 

The  tobacco  schedule,  yielding  a  revenue  of  $26,125,000,  comes  at  the 
head  of  the  list^  paying  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  87.19  per  cent  Next 
comes  spirits,  wines,  and  liquors,  yielding  a  revenue  of  $15,797,000,  pay- 
ing an  ad  valorem  rate  of  73.14  per  cent.  Next  comes  the  very  small 
item  of  beverages,  including  mineral  water,  ginger  ale,  etc*,  yielding  a 
revenue  of  only  $64,000,  about  1  per  cent  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
sugar.  That  paid  66.16  per  cent  Then  comes  su^r  and  molasses, 
the  schedule  known  as  the  "sugar  schedule,"  yielding  last  year 
(which  was  abnormal  and  which  I  will  explain  later  on)  a  revenue 
of  $60,335,000,  which  pays  an  ad  valorem  of  65.03  per  cent  Elim- 
inating the  molasses,  tne  ad  valorem  rate  was  65^  per  cent  Below 
follow,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  lead,  earthenware,  wool  and 
its  manufactures  (so  often  referred  to  as  being  an  extremely  high 
schedule),  which  paid  58.19  per  cent,  as  against  65i  per  cent  on 
sugar.  Then  I  have  taken  the  other  important  scheaiues,  and  we 
come  down  to  leather  and  its  manufactures,  30.98  per  cent;  iron  and 
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steel  and  manufactures,  28.83  per  cent;  and  chemicals,  about  25  per 
cent. 
What  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is  this:  The  statistical  report 

f:ives  the  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  all  imported  articles 
or  the  year  1907  as  42^  per  cent.  Deducting  su^ar  and  molasses, 
the  average  rate  was  39^  per  cent  on  all  articles  miported  into  the 
United  States  as  against  66^  per  cent  on  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  that  again. 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  whole  statement  of  the  schedule? 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  repeat  your  last  statement 

Mr.  Atkins.  My  last  statement  was  this,  that  the  statistics  show 
that  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  all  imported  merchandise  was 
42^  per  cent  That  is  given  in  the  Statistical  Abstract.  Deducting 
sugar  from  the  imports,  the  ad  valorem  rate  on  all  articles, 
exclusive  of  sugar  and  molasses,  was  39i  per  cent.  Su^r,  exclusive 
of  molasses,  65^  per  cent  I  have  compared  this  with  the  other 
schedules  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

Champagne,  not  a  schedule  but  an  article  in  the  liquor  schedule, 
paid  54.25  per  cent,  against  65^  per  cent  on  sugar.  In  other  words, 
sugar  is  classed  amon^  the  luxuries,  while  it  is  an  article  of  prime 
necessity,  as  our  friend,  Mr.  Oxnard,  told  us  yesterday. 

The  table  referred  to  by  l^fr.  Atkins  follows: 

Schedule  A. — Shotcinff  revenue  and  ad  valorem  rates  of  duties  upon  principal 
tariff  schedules;  Statistical  Abstract  and  Report  of  Bureau  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  1907. 


Bovenoa. 


Bate. 


Tdbaeeo  uid  manaf  letniML. 
Spirits,  wiDM,  and  llqaori.. 
Bevoraffea.. 


Bagmr  and  molanes 

Lead  and  manalaetam.. 


EartbenwareL.. 


Wool  and  mannfaetores 

Cotton  and  manuf  acturea.. 


Qlaaa  and  fflaiawareL 

Braaa  and  manulaetarea.^.^ 

Oarriagea  ,    ,  ■■ ..^ 


Bait. 


Breadataffa.. 


VflcetaMe  flben  and  mannf  actures.. 
Leather  and  mannf  aetures.. 


Iron  and  steel  and  manafactures.. 
OhamlralB.       


Pirant, 

186.126,000 

87.19 

U.707.000 

78.14 

64,000 

00.16 

00,835,000 

66.08 

682.000 

60.71 

8.024,000 

66.66 

86.666,000 

68.19 

88.999.000 

68.88 

8,921.000 

68.22 

48.000 

46.82 

2,116,000 

44.80 

207,000 

48.76 

1,457,000 

84.64 

22.688,000 

88.66 

6,134,000 

80.66 

12,823,000 

28.88 

7,623,000 

24.88 

Groing  back  for  a  few  years,  a  period  of  ten  years,  we  find  the  ad 
valorem  rate  on  sugar  in  1898  as  77.11  per  cent,  then  76  per  cent — 
I  omit  the  fraction — ^71  per  cent,  72.43  per  cent,  about  87  per  cent, 
96.48  per  cent,  74.65  per  cent,  66.17  per  cent  (that  is  1905).  In  1906 
it  was  61.12  per  cent,  and  in  1907  65.03  per  cent — that  is,  sugar  and 
molasses  together,  sugar  being  65^  per  cent. 

The  reduced  duties  under  Cuban  reciprocity  covering  the  years 
1904  to  1907  showed  a  reduction.  Under  the  existing  conditions  8} 
cents  duty  paid  may  be  considered  a  full  normal  average  price  for 
twelve  months,  which  would  indicate  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  about  66 
per  cent  That  is  for  sugar,  under  the  continuance  of  the  present 
sdiedule,  although  the  short  Cuban  crop  of  1908  and  higher  f .  o.  b. 
values  will  temporarily  reduce  the  rate  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 
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I  will  file  tins  statement  for  verification. 

The  statement  referred  to  by  Mr,  Atkins  follows: 

Schedule  B. — Average  values  centrifugal  sugar,  95  test,  with  average  ad 
valorem  rates  of  duty,  as  returned  in  Statistical  Abstract,  1907,  for  sugar 
and  molasses. 


Tear. 

New  York 

Talae 
duty  paid. 

AdralorBDl 

rate  duty 

on  l.o.b. 

Talue. 

Year. 

New  York 

value 
doty  paid. 

AdTaloroD 

rat«  doty 

on  f.o.b. 

Taloe. 

1888 

1899. 

$4.28 
4.42 
4.66 
4.06 
8.54 
8.72 

f?7.1l 
76.94 
71.46 
72.48 
86.79 
96.48 

1904 

1906 

190ft. 

ATeraee 

I8.W 
4.27 
8.68 
8.76 

174.65 
66.17 

1900_ 

1901 

1902. 

«l.li 
6S.0S 

1008 

4.08 

7S.7J 

Nom.— Rednoed  duties  under  Onban  reciprocity  cover  yeare  1904  to  1907.  Nineteen  bundrcd 
and  five  was  a  year  of  short  crops  in  Earope. 

Under  existing  conditions  8i  cents  duty  paid  may  be  considered  a  foil  normal  aTK'ase 
price  for  twelve  months,  which  would  Indicate  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  about  65  per  cent, 
althougfa  the  short  Cuban  crop  of  1906  and  higher  f.  o.  b.  values  will  temporarily  radooe  the 
rate  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Since  the  arguments  before  your  committee  in  190*2, 
the  statistical  position  of  sugar  has  completely  changed.  The  year 
1898,  which  was  the  year  of  the  Spanish  war,  showed  a  consumption 
of  a  little  over  2,000,000  gross  tons.  The  free  sugar  supply — and  I 
refer  to  the  free  sugar  supply  as  domestic,  including  the  sugar 
produced  in  the  United  States  and  under  the  American  flag  in  her 
colonies  paying  no  duty — the  domestic  supply  was  then  556,000 
tons,  the  Cuban  crop  230,000  tons,  the  requirements  from  all  other 
countries  being  1,217,000  tons.  Ten  years  later,  in  1907,  the  con- 
sumption had  risen  to  approximately  3,000,000  tons,  the  free  sugar 
Ripply  to  1,278,000  tons,  the  Cuban  crop  to  1,428,000  tons,  and  the 
requirements  of  all  other  countries  had  fallen  to  less  than  300,0<)0 
tons.  I  am  giving  the  statistics  of  1907,  as  the  statistics  of  1908  are 
not  completed  or  available. 

This  diows  that  during  the  ten-year  pjeriod  which  I  have  quoted 
the  consumption  of  the  United  States  increased  991,000  tons,  the 
average  annual  increase  being  slightly  under  5  per  cent.  During  the 
same  period  the  supply  of  free  sugar  increased  722,000  tons,  the 
Cuban  crop  1,198,000  tons,  while  our  requirements  from  all  other 
coimtries  have  decreased  929,000  tons,  and  the  revenue  imder  the 
Dingley  tariff — if  we  except  the  year  1907,  when  there  were  large 
imports  just  previous  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  has  not  increased 
since  18^7,  but  it  ha^  rather  diminished  in  the  lace  of  the  steady 
increase  of  consumption. 

Now,  this  condition  has  naturally  wrought  a  great  change  in  the 
price  of  Cuban  sugar.  When  this  treaty  was  made  it  was  our  hope 
and  it  was  the  expectation  of  the  mvemment  ofBcials  of  the  United 
States  that  this  differential  accorded  to  Cuba — ^20  per  cent,  amounting 
to  34  cents  a  hundred  pounds — ^would  accrue  largely,  I  will  not  say 
entirely,  but  largely  to  the  benefit  of  the  Cuban  producers,  they  in 
turn  having  given  a  differential  running  from  20  to  40  per  cent  on 
United  States  goods  entering  their  ports  as  against  other  foreign 
i^oods. 
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The  rapid  increase  in  the  domestic  production  and  in  the  Cuban 
crop  jointly  have  now  supplied  the  requirements  of  the  United  States 
to  within  300,000  tons,  and  naturally  the  differential  has  been  lost 
to  Cuba.  She  now  gets  but  very  little  of  that  differential ;  how  little 
I  have  tried  to  explain  by  this  schedule,  which  I  will  not  read,  but 
will  place  on  file. 

I  have  prepared  in  this  schedule  [exhibiting  schedule]  the  weekly 
market  quotations  taken  from  the  reports  of  Messrs.  Willett  &  Gray, 
giving  in  the  first  column  the  quotations  of  Hamburg  beets.  I  have 
not  gone  into  the  daily  quotations,  that  not  being  necessary.  The 
second  column  shows  the  parity  of  beet  sugars  as  compared  with  cen- 
trifugal sugars,  when  those  oeet  sugars  are  landed  in  New  York. 
The  tiiird  column  gives  the  selling  price  of  Cuban  centrifugal  sugar 
as  compared  with  die  parity  of  b^t  sugars  in  New  York  at  the  same 
date.  The  next  column  shows  the  cents  per  100  pounds  which  centrif- 
ugal surars  received  below  the  parity  of  beet  sugars  landed  in  New 
York.  In  connection  with  this  1  have  placed  here  a  column  showing 
the  weekly  receipt  of  sugars  in  the  Atlantic  ports,  meltings,  and  the 
receipts  in  Cuban  ports  as  the  crops  came  forward  and  accumulated 
there  ready  for  shipment. 

Now  the  differential  accorded  to  Cuba  amounts  to  84  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  On  January  3  the  market  in  New  York  ruled  28  cents 
below  the  parity  of  Europe.  The  next  week  28  cents.  The  next 
week  34  cents,  absorbing  all  the  differential.  The  next  week  36  cents ; 
then  32  cents,  then  42  cents,  then  43  cents,  then  49  cents,  then  46  cents, 
then  38  cents,  then  41  cents,  then  41  cents,  then  35  cents,  then  32  cents. 
Then,  as  the  Cuban  sugar  receipts  began  to  decrease,  the  market  rose 
nearer  to  the  parity  of  Europe.  The  following  year,  1908,  the  year 
commenced  on  January  2  with  a  quotation  of  24  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  below  the  parity  of  Europe  against  the  34  cents  differential, 
and  the  quotations  followed — 12  cents,  15  cents,  26  cents,  34  cents,  36 
cents,  40  cents,  39  cents,  23^  cents,  27  cents,  and  17  cents  by  the  middle 
of  March.  At  that  time  a  great  shortage  in  the  Cuban  crop  began 
to  become  apparent  and  buyers  were  attracted  to  the  market  and 
bought  sugars  in  advance  for  future  shipment,  putting  the  price  up. 
The  parity  gradually  rose,  and  by  the  end  of  May,  when  the  Cuban 
receipts  in  me  various  ports  had  been  reduced  from  58,000  tons  to 
two  or  three  thousand,  the  difference  in  the  parity  was  only  i  cent, 
and  it  ruled  in  that  way  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  at  times,  in  a 
few  instances,  rising  to  a  full  parity. 

The  point  I  wish  to  illustrate  here  is  that  during  the  period  of 
heavy  Cuban  receipts,  whether  those  receipts  were  forwarded  to 
New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  or  whether  thev  accumulated 
in  the  stores  in  the  ports  of  Cuba,  the  pressure  to  sell,  owing  to  the 
excessive  receipts  over  requirements,  brings  the  sugar  market  down 
in  New  York  so  that  the  Cuban  planters  lose  the  (ufferential  that  is 
accorded  to  them.  It  is  no  fault  of  the  Government;  nobody  can  be 
blamed  for  it.  The  buyers  buy  as  cheaply  as  they  can,  as  we 
all  do,  and  where  a  refiner  wants  two  or  three  cargoes  of  sugar  and 
eight  or  ten  cargoes  are  offered  he  is  going  to  take  the  best  price. 

Ikfr.  McCaix.  In  other  words,  the  sellers  compete  with  eacn  other? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,*  sir.  The  same  thing  was  illustrated  yesterdav 
in  the  condition  of  Louisiana  and  in  the  condition  of  beet  sugar.  It 
is  the  excess  of  supply  over  the  demand  that  puts  the  market  dowu, 
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and  when  the  demand  is  in  excess  of  the  supply  then  the  market 
advances.  It  is  the  simplest  law  of  commercial  trade  and  the  one 
most  apt  to  be  overlooked. 

It  is  a  popular  impression  on  the  part  of  a  great  many  who  are  not 
conversant  with  the  real  situation  tinat  the  refiners  get  this  differen- 
tial accorded  to  Cuba  which  the  Cuban  producer  ou^t  to  get  That 
is  a  fallacy. 

The  statement  referred  to  by  Mr.  Atkins  follows: 

SCHEDULE  C,  1907. 


Dftta. 


Ditto 

parity 

oeatrit- 

ugal 

Kflw 

York. 


Oaban 
centrif- 
Uffal,. 
duty 
paid. 


Below 
parity  of 

Europe 
against  84 
oenta  dif- 
ferential. 


Ditto 
e.andf. 


Beoelpts 

all  luffara 

AtlanUe 

porta. 


MelUiics. 


InOuba. 
eporta. 


Jan.  t. 


Jan. 10 

Jan.  17 

Jan.  U 

Jan.  SI..    ■    ^ 

Feb.  7 

Feb.  14 

F*b.  a 


Apr.  11. 

Apr.  18L 

Apr.  tt- 

May«- 
May  9. 
May  16 
MaySS.. 

May  »- 

June  6. 


Not.  14 

Nov.  21 

Not.  XT 

Dec.  6 

Dec.  12 

Dec.  1»- 

Dec.  20 


S.60 
8.M 
8.60 
8.48 
8.48 
8.42 
8.42 
8.88 

8.a 

J.61 
8.50 
8.61 
8.68 

8.61 

8.78S 

8.763 

8.73 

8.766 

8.88 

8.86 

8.08 

8.00 

8.84 

8.78 

8.71 

8.876 

8.886 

8.S3S 

8.886 

8.M 

8.M 

8.M 

8.89 

8.89 

8.98 

8.91 

8.96 

8.96 

8.95 

8.96 

8.96 

8.90 

8.90 

8.90 

8.90 

8.80 

8.70 

8.026 

8.026 

8.86 

8.86 

8.86 


0.28 
.28 
.84 
.80 
.82 
.42 
.43 
.49 
.46 
.88 
.41 
.41 
.85 
.82 
.196 
.215 
.25 

.*29 

.n 

.17 

.21 

.26 

.81 

.82 

.166 

.166 

.145 

.90S 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.15 

.20 

.17 

.24 

.16 

.14 

.16 

.09 

.08 

.06 

.08 

.08 

.06 

.18 

.26 

.806 

.856 

.19 

.18 

.22 


8.21 

2.21 

2.16 

2.18 

2.18 

2.07 

2.07 

2.08 

2.07 

2.16 

2.15 

2.16 

2.28 

2.26 

2.886 

2.416 

2.88 

2.U6 

2.48 

2.61 

2.67 

2.66 

2.49 

2.88 

2.86 

2.69$ 

2.486 

2.465 

2.486 

2.50 

2.69 

2.69 

2.64 

2.64 

2.S7 

2.57 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.00 

2.60 

2.66 

2.66 

2.66 

2.56 

2.45 

2.86 

2.276 

2.276 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 


23.4S8 
28,119 
81.856 
80.829 
23,992 
86,684 
40.727 
60.594 
63,040 
64.464 
47.428 
68.896 
83.126 
88,766 
86.188 
67.680 
76.891 
40.896 
64.787 
46,6»1 
66.985 
83.360 
64.487 
70.439 
42.560 
61.632 
22.136 
14.968 
19.692 
18,840 
15.629 
81,897 
87.958 
47.9n 
40.485 
86.619 
18,586 
2).397 
80.071 
88.660 
43.981 
16,800 
47.486 
84,680 
81,298 
27.416 
6,688 
11.764 
40.456 
19.868 
16.988 
U,612 


TbM. 

20.000 

27.000 

27.000 

28.000 

28,000 

28.000 

86.000 

8S.O0O 

85.000 

85,000 

85.000 

40.000 

40,000 

84,000 

87,000 

89.000 

89.000 

89.000 

41.000 

84.000 

42.000 

41.000 

H.OOO 

48.000 

41.000 

46.000 

46.000 

46.000 

47.000 

47.000 

46.000 

44.000 

89.000 

87,000 

40.000 

86,000 

41.000 

41.000 

41,000 

41.000 

41,000 

41.000 

41.000 

41,000 

86,000 

88,000 

83.000 

88.000 

28.000 

88.000 

88,000 


llbM. 
£7.000 

COQO 
45.000 
56,000 
a.OQO 

a.ooo 


66,008 
61.606 
60,000 
60,000 
61,000 


67,000 
67,000 
64.600 


16,000 

10,000 
7,000 
4.OO0 
S.OO0 
t.000 
1,000 
1.000 
1.000 

None. 

Nona. 

Nooe. 

None. 

Nona. 

Nooe. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Nona. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Nooe. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 
1,000 
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Date. 


Jan.  2 

Jan.  9 

Jan. 16 

Jan.  23 

Jan. 80 

Feb.  0 

Feb.  13. 


,20 

Feb.  27. 

Mar.  6 

Mar.  12. 

Mar.  19 

Mar.  26 

Apr.  2 

Apr.  9 

Apr.  16. 

Apr.  28 

Apr.  80 

May  7 

May  14- 

May  21 

May  88 

Jnne  4 ..^ 

Jane  11 

June 18 

Jane  26 

Joly  2 

July  9 

July  16 

July  23 

July  80- 

Aug.  6 

Aug,  18 

An*.  20. 

Aug.  27 

Sept.  8 

Sept.  10 

Sept.  17 

Sept.  24 

Oct.  1 

Oct.  8 

Oct.  15 

Oct.  22 

'Oct.  29 

Not.  6 

Not.  12 


Ham- 
burg 
beets 

(eter- 


Ditto 
parity 
eentrlf- 
ugal 
New 
York. 


4.09 
4.06 
4.07 
4.06 
4.00 
4.11 
4.07 
4.06 
4.12 
4.16 
4.22 
4.88 
4.40 
4.40 
4.48 
4.47 
4.60 
4.47 
4.47 
4.42 
4.86 
4.40 
4.86 
4.40 
4.88 
4.88 
4.42 
4.42 
4.87 
4.29 
4.25 
4.16 
4.12 
4.07 
8.98 
4.06 
8.99 
4.04 
4.11 
8.99 
4.00 
4.09 
4.19 
4.09 
4.14 
4.16 


Cuban 
centrif- 
ugal, 
duty 
paid. 


8.85 

8.94 

8.92 

8.80 

8.75 

8.75 

8.67 

8.67 

8.886 

8.80 

4.06 

4.126 

4.86 

4.86 

4.86 

4.86 

4.42 

4.42 

4.36 

4.86 

4.24 

4.27 

4.86 

4.40 

4.81 

4.25 

4.89 

4.89 

4.86 

4.25 

4.26 

4.125 

4.06 

4.06 

8.90 

8.96 

8.90 

8.95 

8.96 

8.96 

8.96 

8.96 

4.04 

8.98 

8.95 

8.94 


Below 
parity  of 

Europe 
against  84 
cents  dif- 
ferential. 


0.24 
.12 
.15 
.20 
.34 
.86 
.40 
.89 
.286 
.27 
.17 
.206 
.04 
.04 
.07 
.11 
.06 
.06 
.11 
.06 
.12 
.18 


.02 
.06 
.08 
.08 
.01 
.04 


.025 
.04 
+.01 
.06 
.07 
.09 
.00 
.18 
.01 
.02 
.18 
.15 
.11 
.19 
.22 


Ditto 
c.  and  f . 


2.60 

2.60 

2.67 

2.45 

2.40 

2.40 

2.82 

2.82 

2.585 

2.54 

2.70 

2.776 

8.01 

8.01 

8.01 

8.01 

8.07 

8.07 

8.01 

8.01 

2.89 

2.92 

8.01 

8.06 

2.96 

2.90 

8.04 

8.04 

8.01 

2.90 

2.90 

2.775 

2.78 

2.78 

2.66 

2.61 

2.66 

2.60 

2.63 

2.63 

2.63 

2.61 

2.69 

2.63 

2.60 

2.59 


Receipts 

all  sugars 

AUantlc 

ports. 


T&M, 
22.275 
16,261 
16,821 
8,225 
21,627 
41,628 
48,992 
42,165 
68,682 
45,046 
56,780 
62,807 
88.442 
87,079 
86,788 
64,616 
49,278 
66,663 
49,224 
76,008 
62.901 
42,866 
88,712 
19,644 
46,227 
47,684 
85,795 
87,682 
29,484 
80,725 
54,100 
24,126 
81,417 
81,600 
44,917 
20,417 
56,261 
88,386 
88,885 
46,102 
61,140 
19,960 
26,842 
66,560 
80,866 
26.470 


Meltings. 


Tana, 

26,000 

24,000 

25,000 

26,000 

25.000 

27,000 

28,000 

20,000 

82,000 

85,000 

85,000 

84,000 

40,000 

40,000 

41,000 

41,000 

89,000 

89,000 

40,000 

41,000 

41,000 

41,000 

41,000 

45,000 

46,000 

48,000 

46,000 

43,000 

46,000 

45.000 

44,000 

40.fW0 

57,000 

37  Am 

37,  (K» 

36.000 

37,000 

10,  s  100 

10,000 

^0.^100 

4fr,0OO 

4OJIO0 

*&,ooo 


Beoefpts 
In  Cuba, 
6  ports. 


2bn«. 

2.000 

9,000 

10,000 

16.000 

21,000 

40,000 

49,000 

66,000 

56,000 

68,000 

50,000 

45,000 

40,000 

89,000 

82.000 

27,000 

18.000 

10.000 

8,000 

11,000 

10,000 

6,000 

4,000 

6,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2.000 

2.000 

1.000 

None. 

None. 

NODO. 

None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
.  None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 


Mr.  Atkins.  I  have  prepared  another  statement  showing  the 
weekly  quotations,  from  Messrs.  Willett  &  Gray,  of  centrifugal  and 
granulated  sugar  at  an  equal  data  This  schedule  covers  a  period 
of  two  years,  1907  and  1908,  up  to  November  12.  It  shows  that  in 
the  early  part  of  1907  the  refiners'  margin  reached  for  a  short  period 
1^  cents.  Granulated  sugar  sold  at  if  cents  over  the  price  of  raw 
sugars,  but  that  was  for  a  very  short  period,  and  by  the  last  of 
March  the  margin  began  to  drop  to  97  cents,  94  cents,  91^  cents,  88i 
cents,  87  cents,  83^  cents,  87  cents,  and  so  on.  During  tne  summer 
months  the  margin  dropped  on  the  25th  of  July  to  76  cents  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  then  it  ran  to  71  cents,  71  cents,  76  cents,  76  cents,  73 
cents,  73  cents,  70  cents  for  a  number  of  weeks,  then  75  cents  again, 
then  it  rose  to  80  cents  and  up  to  97  cents,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
after  the  last  of  November,  but  late  in  December  it  again  dropped  to 
70  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNBr.  What  caused  that  drop  in  the  price? 
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Mr.  Atkins.  The  pressure  of  sugars  on  the  market  late  in  the 
season  from  Louisiana  and  from  the  beet  districts,  the  supply  ex- 
ceeding the  demand. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Were  you  speaking  of  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  showing  the  prices  of  refined  sugar  and  how 
they  have  followed  the  course  of  raw  sugar.  The  refiner  always 
attempts  to  maintain  a  margin,  and  the  average  margin  figures  a 
slight  fraction  over  90  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  it  is  not  true  that  the  sugar  trust  fixes  the 
prices  both  for  the  raw  and  the  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  fixes  it  in  this  way,  by  being  the  largest  factor.  It 
is  really  fixed  by  the  refiner  buying  it  and  you  selling  it  It  is  fixed 
by  the  producer  and  refiner.  The  refiner  buys  just  as  cheaply  as 
he  can.  If  he  wants  one  cargo  and  three  cargoes  are  offered,  he 
buys  the  cheapest  cargo. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  American 
Sucar  Refining  Company  fixes  the  price  m  the  United  States  market 
both  for  refined  and  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  raw  sugar  market  is  fixed  by  the  price  abroad, 
the  price  at  which  the  refiner  can  buy.  He  will  not  pay  any  more  for 
domestic  sugar  than  the  foreign  sugar  will  cost  him,  and  if  he  can 
buy  the  domestic  sugar  at  a  less  price  he  takes  the  domestic  sugar. 
The  refiner  buys  just  as  cheaply  as  he  can,  just  as  you  gentlemen 
would  do  under  similar  circumstances;  you  would  not  pay  more  than 
the  asking  price  for  any  article  of  merchandise. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Are  Cuban  raws  bringing  in  our  market  as  much 
as  German  raws? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No.  This  table  I  have  just  presented  shows  that  the 
price  of  Cuban  raw  sugar  is  largely  below  the  paritjr  of  Europe. 
The  reason  is  that  the  Cuban  sugar,  plus  the  domestic  supply,  is 
almost  enough  to  meet  the  United  States  requirements.  We  do  not 
need  any  from  abroad.  If  the  price  of  Grerman  sugar  drops  the 
Cuban  is  enabled  to  cut  his  price  to  the  extent  of  the  differential,  but 
the  domestic  producer,  having  an  advantage  of  $1.35  a  hundred  over 
the  Cuban  producer,  can  cut  his  price  down — ^I  can  not  saw  how  far; 
but  we  see  now  thev  are  cut  far  below  the  Cuban  price.  The  whole 
thing  is  governed  by  the  very  simple  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  I  think  that  we  are  all  perhaps  a  little  inclined  when  we  are  dis- 
appointed in  getting  a  certain  price  for  goods  to  throw  the  blame  on 
somebody  else. 

The  cost  of  refining  is  generally  admitted  to  be  about  62  cents  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  if  the  refiner  gets  a  margin  between  the  cost  of 
his  raw  sugar  and  the  price  of  his  refined  of  90  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  during  the  year,  he  makes  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
refining,  62  cents,  and  90  cents,  which  gives  him  a  profit  of  about  28 
cents  a  hundred  pounds.  I  mention  that  to  contradict  the  state* 
ment — ^it  has  not  been  made  here,  but  it  is  often  made — ^that  the 
refiner,  we  will  not  say  the  trust,  gobbles  this  differential  which  was 

fiven  to  Cuba,    The  figures  show  this  is  not  so.    He  can  not  get  it. 
[e  could  not  get  it  if  he  wanted  to;  there  is  too  much  competition 
among  the  refiners  themselves. 


SUGAR — ^BDWIN   F.  ATKINS. 

(The  statement  referred  to  by  Mr.  Atkins  follows:) 
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Date. 


Price 
grann- 
lated. 


Price 

eentrif- 
ngal. 


Marvin, 

100 
ponnds. 


Date. 


Price 
granu- 
lated. 


Price 
centril- 
ogal. 


Margin. 

100 
ponnds. 


Jannary  8 

January  10 

Jannary  17 

January  24 

January  81 

Febmary  7 

February  14 

February  21 

February  28 

March  7 

March  14 

March  21 

March  28 

April  4 

April  11 

April  18 

Aprfl  25 

Mays 

May  9 

May  16 

May  23 

May  29.. 


Juno  0 

June  13 

June  20 

June  27 ^ 


4.88 
4.50 

4.88 
4.60 
4.6S 
4.50 
4.55 
4.55 
4.65 
4.56 
4.56 
4.56 
4.66 
4.53 
4.85 
4.65 
4.60 
4.60 
4.70 
4.85 
4.86 
4.85 
4.86 
4.86 
4.85 
4.86 


8.66 

8.56 

8.50 

8.48 

8.48 

3.42 

3.42 

8.38 

8.42 

8.51 

8.50 

8.51 

8.58 

8.61 

8.735 

8.766 

8.73 

8.766 

8.83 

8.88 

8.92 

8.90 

8.84 

8.73 

8.71 

8.876 


1.06 

.94 

1.12 

1.12 

1.17 

1.06 

1.13 

1.17 

1.13 

1.04 

1.05 

1.04 

.97 

.94 

.015 

.885 

.87 

.835 

.87 

.09 

.98 

.96 

1.01 

1.12 

1.14 

.975 


July  8 

July  11 

July  18 

July  25.. 


August  1 

Augusts 

August  15 

August  22 

August  29 

September  5 

September  12 

September  10 

September  26 

October  3 

October  10 

October  17 

October  24 

October  31 

November  7 

November  14 

November  21 

November  27 

December  6 

December  12 

December  19 

December  26 


4.80 

4.75 
4.75 
4.70 
4.65 
4.65 
4.65 
4.65 
4.65 
4.65 
4.65 
4.65 
4.66 
4.66 
4.65 
4.66 
4.66 
4.66 
4.66 
4.60 
4.60 
4.00 
4.56 
4.66 
4.56 
4.66 


8.885 

8.836 

8.835 

8.94 

8.94 

8.94 

3.89 

3.89 

8.92 

8.98 

8.95 

8.96 

3.95 

8.95 

8.96 

8.90 

3.90 

8.90 

8.90 

8.80 

8.70 

8.625 

8.625 

8.86 

8.86 

8.86 


1.015 
.015 
.916 
.76 
.71 
.71 
.76 
.76 
.73 
.78 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.76 
.76 
.76 
.76 
.80 
.90 
.976 
.925 
.70 
.70 
.70 


Average  of  margin,  0.903. 

SCHBDULk  F. 


.—RBFINBRS'   MARGIN,  1908. 


January  2.. 


January  9 

January  16.. 
January  23.. 


January  30 

February  6 

February  13 

February  20 

Febmary  27 

March  6 

March  12 


March  19 

March  28 

April  8 


Aprfl  9. 

Aprfl  16 

April  23. 


April  80. 

May  7.. 


May  14 

May  21 

May  28 

June  4 


June  11 

June  18 

June  25 

July  2 

July  9 

July  16 

July  23 

July  80 

August  6 

August  13 .... 

August  20 

August  27 

September  8 

September  10 

September  17 

September  24 

October  1 

October  8 

October  16 

October  22 

October  29 

November  6 

November  12 


6.20 

4.40 

6.25 

4.81 

6.25 

4.26 

5.26 

4.39 

6.25 

4.39 

5.25 

4.36 

6.26 

4.25 

6.15 

4.25 

6.06 

4.126 

6.06 

4.08 

6.06 

4.08 

4.76 

8.90 

4.96 

8.96 

4.96 

8.90 

4.96 

8.06 

4.96 

8.98 

4.66 

8.98 

4.86 

8.96 

4.86 

8.90 

4.76 

4.04 

4.86 

8.96 

4.76 

8.06 

4.60 

8.94 

0.80 
.94 

1.00 
.86 
.86 
.89 

1.00 
.90 
.925 
.97 
.97 
.85 
.99 

1.06 

1.00 
.97 
.97 
.87 
.80 
.71 
.87 
.80 
.06 


Average,  0.90B. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  come  now  to  the  matter  of  cost  to  the  Cuban  inter- 
ests. It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  this  su^r  schedule,  the  most 
important  one  in  your  tariff  list,  the  one  producing  the  largest  revenue 
and  the  one  involving  enormous  conflicting  interests,  can  not  be 
rightly  considered  without  consideration  of  the  Cuban  and  Philip- 
pine Island  questions.  Those  three  questions  are  so  involved  it 
would  seem  to  me,  unitiated  as  I  am,  that  the;^  must  be  considered 
jointly.  It  would  be  most  difficult  for  a  committee  of  the  House  to 
estimate  revenue  upon  any  schedule  without  counting  on  what  the 
State  Department  might  do  in  the  way  of  reciprocity  treaties  or  what 
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action  it  might  take  with  reference  to  repealing  the  duty  on  the  Phil- 
ippine Island  sugar^  and  for  that  reason  I  have  suggested  that  the 
decision  be  reserved  m  accordance  with  the  request  from  Habana  until 
the  whole  Question  can  be  taken  up  and  other  parties  not  able  to  be 
present  to-aay  can  present  their  case. 

We  come  now  to  the  cost  So  far  we  have  not  gotten  at  the  real 
cost,  in  my  opinion,  of  any  sugars.  I  am  prepared  to  state — while 
no  accurate  data  is  available  in  regard  to  the  average  cost  in  Cuba, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  state,  from  a  very  long  experience  there  and 
a  general  knowledge  of  a  great  many  things  in  a  great  many  places — 
that  the  average  f .  o.  b.  price  in  Cuba  at  all  ports,  all  districts,  would 
be  in  tiie  neighborhood  of  $2.20  a  hundred  pounds,  2.2  cents  a  pound; 
that  is^  f.  o.  b.  To  show  what  that  means,  the  shipping  cnarges, 
which  m  Cuba  include  the  packages,  amount  on  the  average  in  all 
ports  to  20  cents  a  hundred  poun&.  That  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  suffar  in  store  to  2  cents  a  pound,  United  States  currency.  Out  of 
that  the  manufacturer  has  to  pay  his  inland  freight  to  the  different 
ports  of  shipment  The  freight  can  be  estimated  for  all  ports  and 
all  distances  at  not  less  than  10  cents  a  hundred  poimds. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  96^  test  sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir.  All  of  the  Cuban  crop,  practically  all,  is 
centrifugal,  and  91^  per  cent  of  all  the  sugars  imported  mto  the 
United  States  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  96^.  Tnat  leaves  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  low  grades.  One  dollar  and  ninety  cents  is  my 
opinion  of  the  average  cost,  and  I  state  it  at  a  very  low  figure  in  order 
that  no  one  may  take  exception  to  it;  $1.90  is  the  cost  at  the  factory. 
Various  factories  in  Cuba,  many  of  tiiem,  are  doing  it  cheaper.  I 
know  they  are  doing  it  cheaper.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  am  doing  it 
cheaper  myself,  but  1  know  many  estates  can  not  do  it  for  that  price, 
a  great  many  estates,  fairly  well  conducted  at  that  That  would 
leave  the  cost  of  the  sugar  m  the  cane — that  is,  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  sugar — $1.37  on  a  hundred 
pounds,  leaving  but  a  little  over  one-half  cent  a  pound  to  pay  all 
the  other  manufacturing  expenses,  a  figure  so  low  I  have  almost 
hesitated  to  give  it,  a  figure  so  low  that  I  believe  my  associates  in 
Cuba  would  say  that  it  represented  less  rather  than  more  than  the 
average  cost  The  figures  I  have  given  do  not  vary  very  much  from 
the  figures  given  some  years  ago  by  General  Bliss  when  he  was  before 
this  committee. 

Taking  the  sugar  at  $2.20  f .  o.  b.  I  want  to  say  that  leaves  but  $2.50 
j>er  ton  to  the  planter  for  his  cane,  out  of  which  he  must  pay  the  cul- 
tivation, the  depreciation  of  his  fields,  which  is  large,  the  depreciation 
of  his  cattle  in  use,  and  harvesting  expenses.  Two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  a  ton,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  very  low  estimate  to  cover  the  actual 
cost,  leaving  him  not  one  cent  of  profit  on  his  business.  The  freight 
I  have  added  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  a  ton. 

Starting  from  $2.20  f .  o.  b.  we  may  add  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
as  the  average  freight  from  all  the  ports  in  Cuba  in  normal  years. 
The  present  duty  on  sugar  is  $1.35,  the  cost  of  refining  62  cents  a 
hundred  pounds.  The  freight  to  Chicago  is  at  present,  I  believe,  23 
cents.  The  lowest  price  at  which  granulated  sugar  can  be  laid  down 
in  Chicago  refined  from  Cuban  sugar  would  M  $4.55  a  hundred 
pounds,  a  little  more  than  4^  cents  a  pound.  That  is  without  any 
profit  whatever,  not  even  interest  on  capital  employed,  without  any 
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profit  to  the  producer  of  the  sugar  cane  in  Cuba,  to  the  manufacturer 
of  the  sugar  there,  to  the  refiner  of  the  sugar  in  this  country,  or  to 
anybody  else.  Naturally,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  people  are 
going  to  do  business  without  any  profit,  but  I  have  figured  down  the 
actual  minimum  cost  at  which  sugar  can  be  laid  down  in  Chicago. 

Now,  I  will  go  to  beet  sugar.  The  gentlemen  here  yesterday  gave 
their  experience  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  beet  sugar,  and  I  noticed  one 
thing  to  which  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention.  They  gave  the 
cost  of  beet  sugar  to  the  manufacturer  at  the  price  which  the  manu- 
facturer pavs  lor  his  beets.  There  is  a  very  large  profit  to  the  farmer 
in  raising  £ne  beets.  If  you  want  to  get  at  the  cost  you  must  elimi- 
nate that  profit  In  Im*.  Saylor's  report  for  1906  he  states  that 
the  cost  of  an  acre  of  beets  on  irrigated  land,  the  average  cost,  is  $40 
an  acre,  and  on  natural  land,  without  irrigation,  $30  an  acre.  The 
irrigated  lands  being  of  less  proportion  than  unirrigated  lands,  it 
seems  to  me  Quite  sa^  to  take  an  average  cost  per  acre  of  beets  at  $36, 
being  the  difference  between  the  two  extremes. 

Mr.  Saylor  gives,  on  page  104  of  that  report,  the  average  tonnage 
of  beets  per  acre  as  11.26  tons;  cost  per  acre,  $35.  This  would  equal 
a  cost  per  ton  of  beets  of  $3.11.  To  this  I  add  railroad  freight  at  an 
estimated  amount  which  I  have  tried  to  put  at  an  extreme  figure  of 
60  cents  a  ton.  One  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned  yesterday  40  cents 
a  ton  as  the  freight  rate  at  his  factory. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  was  that  the  excess  over  40  cents 
was  paid  by  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir.  In  one  of  the  States,  I  think  Michigan  or 
Wisconsin,  I  noticed  in  some  of  the  reports  they  had  a  freight  rate  of 
40  cents  a  ton  not  exceeding  100  miles.  A  great  deal  of  the  beets 
are  delivered  by  the  farmers  directly  to  the  mill  and  incur  no  railroad 
charge.  This  would  bring  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  beets  to  $3.71  to  the 
manufacturer,  the  cost  to  the  farmer  being  $3.11. 

Now,  Mr.  Saylor  gives  the  average  yidd  of  sugar  on  weight  of 
beets  during  the  same  year  as  11.42  per  cent.  This  would  equal  228.4 
pounds  on  2,000  pounds  of  beets  costing  $3.71— that  is,  the  beets — 
making  the  cost  tor  the  raw  material  entering  into  the  manufacture 
of  1  pound  of  granulated  sugar  1.62  cents. 

I  do  not  dispute  any  of  the  figures  given  yesterday  in  regard  to 
the  cost  of  the  Deet  sugars  by  the  manufacturer,  but  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  witnesses  have  given  the  cost  inadvertently,  un- 
intentionally, I  have  no  doubt.  They  give  the  cost  of  the  sugar  based 
on  the  price  which  they  pay  for  the  beets.  I  hold  that  the  principle 
of  protection  is  the  protection  of  all,  that  part  of  the  protection  given 
by  the  sugar  schedule  is  intended  for  the  farmer  and  another  part 
is  intended  for  the  manufacturer,  and  that  it  is  not  right,  it  is  not 
proper,  after  the  farmer  has  taken  his  part  of  the  protection,  for  the 
manufacturer  to  claim  that  the  Unitea  States  should  give  it  to  him 
a  second  time.  I  will  not  tire  you  with  these  figures,  but  will  pre- 
sent them  for  verification. 

Mr.  Saylor's  report  shows  in  1907  a  smaller  tonnage  of  beets  per 
acre  and  a  higher  yield  of  sugar  per  ton,  the  one  about  offsetting  the 
other,  and  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  entering  into  the  manufacture 
of  100  pounds  of  sugar  beete  that  year  was  $1.64.  It  was  $1.62  the 
previous  year. 
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TUESDAT,  November  17,  190S. 
(Saylor's  Report,  1906.] 

Beet-sugar  Industry, 


Cost  per  acre  of  beets  (page  24)  : 

Irrigated  lands 40}  «35.00 

Natural  lands 30j 


Average  tonnage  of  beets  per  acre  (page  104) : 

11.26  tons  cost  per  acre  $35  =  a  cost  per  ton  of  beets 3. 11 

Railroad  freight  per  ton  of  beets  figured  on  total  beets,  part  onlj 
delivered  by  railroad  (estimated) .60 

3.71 

Average  yield  sugar  (page  104)  on  weight  of  beets,  11.42  per  cent  = 

228i^  pounds  on  2,000  pounds  beets,  cost  $3.71  or  per  pound  of  sugar 1. 62 

Cost  of  manufacturing,  cooperage,  and  delivery  to  cars (?)1.25 

2.87 
ISaylor's  Report,  1907.1 

Cost  per  acre  (1906  report) 35.00 

Average  tonnage  beets  per  acre  (page  63) : 

10.16  tons  cost  per  acre,  $35  =  a  cost  per  ton  of  beets 3. 44 

Railroad  freight  per  ton,  figured  upon  total  beets,  part  only  delivered 
by  railroad .  00 

4.0I 

Average  yield  sugar  (page  62)  on  weight  of  beets,  12.30  per  cent  =  246 
pounds  per  ton  on  2,000  pounds  beets ;  1  ton  of  beets  yielding  246  poundfi 
sugar  costs  $4.04  =  per  pound  sugar 1.  G4 

Cost  of  manufacturing,  cooperage,  and  delivery  to  cars (?)  1.25 

2.89 

Now,  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  and  you  must  therefore  ask 
.some  of  the  other  gentlemen  interested  what  the  manufacturing  ex- 
pense of  1(X)  pounds  of  beet  sugar  would  amount  to.  If  it  does  not 
exceed  $1.25  a  hundred,  and  I  Uiink  they  would  hardly  claim  that  it 
would  exceed  that,  the  cost  would  be  2.87  cents  a  pound.  In  order 
to  verify  that  I  went  over  such  figures  as  were  obtainable  of  the 
Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company.  It  is  a  large  company  and  one  of  the 
best  managed  companies,  like  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Company  of 
Colorado,  and,  bj  the  way,  I  think  I  saw  no  representative  of  either 
of  those  companies  here.  None  of  their  experts  were  here  to  tellyou 
that  they  could  not  stand  anv  reduction  in  the  duties  on  sugar,  rftiig 
company  turned  out  something  over  108,000,000  pounds  of  sugar. 
They  paid  the  farmers  for  the  l^ts  $5.17  a  ton.  The  cost  of  the  beets 
was  something  over  $2,187,000,  making  the  cost  of  100  pounds  of 
sugar  $2.02,  wnich  is  a  comparatively  high  price  for  the  b^t.  Then 
they  give  the  items  of  workmg  expenses,  amounting  to  $1,029,613,  or 
95  cents  per  100  pounds  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  it  will  not  disturb  you,  I  would  like  to  have 
you  give  the  committee  those  items  of  cost. 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  items  are  bags,  $146,447 ;  coal  and  coke,  $328,483 ; 
lime,  $52,539;  taxes,  $72,144;  labor,  $430,000,  making  a  total  ol 
$1,029,613.  Then  they  state  that  owing  to  the  panic — and  this  state- 
ment is  entirely  justified  by  the  facts— that  the  buyers  could  not  take 
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the  output,  and  they  had  to  put  the  sugar  in  store  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  incurred  the  expense  of  storage  and  insurance  and  interest 
for  many  weeks,  and  in  some  cases  for  several  months,  and  they  put 
down  the  total  of  their  expenses  at  $4,000,000.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  items  given  and  ^,000,000 — ^$782,991 — I  take  it,  represents 
the  expense  for  the  extraordinary  charges  which  they  incurred  during 
that  period.  That  amounts  to  y8  cents  per  100  pounds,  making  the 
figure  $3.70  a  hundred  pounds  in  this  year  of  extraordinary  expense. 

Mr.  IJnderwood.  Three  dollars  and  seventy  cents  is  the  total  cost  of 
the  sugar  at  the  f actoij  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir.  These  are  figures  taken  from  their  report, 
and  from  other  information  I  am  led  to  believe  that  they  are  very 
near  to  the  actual  cost. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  feature :  The  farmer  received 
for  his  beets  in  tJtah  and  Idaho  $5.17  a  ton.  Based  upon  Mr.  Bay- 
lor's figures  of  the  cost  of  the  beets,  $3.44,  the  profit  to  the  farmer 
would  De  $1.73  a  ton.  I  do  not  claim  that  the  farmer  is  not  entitled 
to  his  profit;  he  is  well  entitled  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  »ny  credit  given  in  that  report  for  the 
by-products? 

Mr.  Atkins.  There  were  no  items  in  the  report,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  credited  some  by-products  which  they  got  in  before 
arriving  at  these  figures.  That  $1.73  a  ton  to  the  farmer  would 
amoimt  to  70  cents  on  a  hundred  pounds  of  sugar.  Deducting  that 
from  the  $3.70  would  bring  the  cost  of  100  pounds  of  granulated 
su^ar  to  3  cents.  A  few  years  ago — ^I  have  tnis  direct  from  stock- 
holders of  this  company — they  were  producing  sugar  in  these  fac- 
tories at  less  than  3  cents  a  pound.  I  believe  that  the  figures  which  I 
S've  represent— 2|  cents,  we  will  call  it  3  cents  a  pound  for  granu- 
ted  su^r — ^will  very  nearly  represent  the  average  cost.  Michigan 
can  not  ao  it  for  this  price,  California  can  do  it  for  less,  and  I  believe 
that  Utah  and  Idaho  are  doing  it  for  less. 

Taking  this  cost  at  Colorado  points  at  3  cents  and  adding  the 
freight  rate  to  Chicago,  where  the  great  traffic  meets — all  of  the  sugars 
from  New  York  and  Michigan  and  Colorado  points  meet  at  Chicago — 
those  people  can  la^  down  their  suga^rs  in  Chicago  at  $3.28  against 
the  cost  of  sugars  from  Cuba,  refined  in  New  York,  of  $4.55,  giving 
them  an  advantage  over  Cuba  of  $1.27. 

I  repeat,  g^entlemen,  that  I  believe  in  getting  at  the  actual  cost, 
the  comparative  cost,  you  must  figure  it  in  this  way,  by  eliminating 
ail  the  profit  both  to  tne  agriculturist  and  the  manufacturer.*  Then, 
if  you  are  to  pursue  the  Republican  policy  adopted  in  a  recent  plat- 
form of  protecting  home  industries  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in 
cost^  it  should  not  be  difficult  for  your  committee  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  how  much  protection  this  industry  is  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  to  see  if  I 
understand  you.  Your  contention  is  that,  eliminating  all  profits,  both 
to  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer,  the  beet  sugar  at  Chicago  has 
an  advantage  of  $1.27  over  the  Cuban  or  foreign  sugars? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  have  that  much  profit  to  be  distributed  to 
themf 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCall.  That  is  assuming  that  the  Cuban  sugar  is  laid  down 
in  Chicago  without  any  profit  at  all? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  figure  that  the  Coioraao  man  would  have  an 
advantage  of  $1.27  a  hundred  pounds! 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  And  whatever  profit  the  Cubans  get  will  have  to  be 
added  to  this  $1.27? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir.  But  the  Cuban  planter  is  not  going  to  work 
for  nothing  for  a  long  period. 

Mr.  Clahk.  Did  vou  near  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hathaway  yes- 
terday, that  it  cost  $3.60  or  $3.76  a  hundred  pounds  to  produce  this 
beet  suear? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  I  missed  that  statement 

Mr.  Clabk.  Mr.  Hathaway  said  that  they  paid  $2.40  to  the  agri- 
culturist; that  is  what  it  cost  them? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  not  the  cost  for  which  the  so^par 
can  be  produced.  You  must  eliminate  the  profit  to  the  agricultonst 
If  they  pay  $5.17  a  ton  for  the  beets,  the  farmers  make  $1.75  a  tern 
profit. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Mr.  Hathaway's  statement  was  that  he  paid  $2.40  for 
the  sugar  in  the  beet? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Very  likely.    He  did  not  give  the  price  of  the  beets. 

Mr.  Clabk.  If'  it  is  true  that  these  beet  sugar  men  can  make  this 
beet  sugar  as  cheaply  as  you  say,  how  can  you  Cuban  people  compete 
at  all? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  have  just  told  you. 

Mr.  Clabk.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this :  If  it  costs  you  ihe  price 
you  figure  at  Chicago  and  it  only  costs  these  beet  sugar  men  the  price 
you  figure  for  them  at  Chicago,  how  can  Cuban  planters  or  sugar 
men  compete  with  the  beet  sugar  men  at  all? 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  I  can  give  you  a  further  explanation,  perhaps  I 
can  explain  that  point. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Very  well,  proceed. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Omcial  returns  from  Germany  last  year  showed 
a  yield  of  beets  of  16.55  net  tons  per  acre,  while  the  average  return 
of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  was  10.16  net  tons  per  acre.  The 
official  returns  from  Germany  on  the  yield  of  the  beet  was  16.78  per 
cent,  or  815  pounds  to  the  net  ton.  1  reduced  these  figures  to  our 
measure,  and  m  the  United  States  it  was  12.30  per  cent,  or  246  pounds 
a  net  ton. 

The  United  States  has  been  advancing  year  by  year  in  the  quality 
of  its  work,  but  they  are  far  behind  Europe  now  and  they  have  still 
a  great  deal  to  learn.  They  will  improve  their  work  as  years  go  on, 
I  have  no  doubt  There  are  able  men  connected  with  it,  and  they  will 
improve,  and  when  they  get  their  work  to  the  point  of  Germany, 
figuring  on  the  protection  of  freights  from  the  Atlantic  coast  whidi 
they  have,  they  will  not  need  any  protection  in  order  to  give  them  a 
profit  against  Cuba. 

I  do  not  come  here  pleading  for  the  abolition  of  duties  on  sugar, 
I  would  not  suggest  sucn  a  reduction  in  the  duties  as  would  cripple  the 
beet  industry  of  the  United  States^  but  I  want  to  show  to  you  gen- 
tJemen  that  the  present  protection  is  not  needed,  and  I  want  to  iflus- 
trate  the  fact  that  a  high  protective  duty  invariably  leads  to  a  poor 
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quality  of  work.  That  has  been  so  in  all  countries.  It  is  only  when 
competition  has  become  sharp,  extremely  so,  that  the  costs  have  been 
reduced  and  the  methods  have  been  improved,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
duties  to-day  would  tend  to  hasten  an  improvement  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Chicago  prices  we  have  been  talking  about  on 
Cuban  sugar  leaves  no  profit  at  all,  as  I  understand  it.  Is  that  true 
or  not  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  have  not  come  to  the  condition  of  selling  sugar 
at  the  bare  cost.    I  do  not  claim  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  would  quit  it  if  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  beet  sugar  cost  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Three  dollars  and  twenty-eight  cents. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  the  other  sugar  $4.50  f 

Mr.  Underwood.  Four  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  estimate  that  the  average  cost  of  the  beet  sugar  laid 
down  in  Chicago  is  3.28  cents  per  pound. 

•  Mr.  Clark.  If  it  costs  the  Cuban  sugar  men  4.55  cents  per  pound 
a  ton  to  get  their  sugar  on  the  market  at  Chicago,  without  any  profit, 
then  these  beet  sugar  men  have  a  net  profit  or  1.27  cents,  where  you 
get  none  at  all? 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  it  came  down  to  the  question  of  bare  cost  they 
would  have  that  difference. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  get  for  your  sugars  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  Chicago  price  of  granulated  sugar  is  about  4.55 
to-day. 

Mr.  Willbtt.  About  4.78 ;  4.55  plus  28  freight 

Mr.  Clark.  That  puts  you  in  a  hole,  then,  to  the  extent  of  28  cents 
a  hundred? 

Mr.  McCall.  No  ;  they  get  4.55  plus  28.    They  get  4.78. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  just  leaves  ]^ou  where  you  started  in,  then? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir.  I  am  simply  illustrating  the  fact  here  that 
the  actual  cost  at  the  competing  pomt  in  Chicago  is  that,  in  order 
that  you  gentlemen  may  form  your  opinion  of  the  protection  that 
should  be  afforded  to  the  beet  sugar  industry,  both  manufacturers 
and  agriculturists,  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  will  become  of  these  beet  sugar  men  when  Cuba 
becomes  a  part  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Atkins.  That  is  a  danger  which  I  hope  will  not  arise  at  the 
present  time.  But  there  is  imminent  dancer  of  that  coming  about 
most  unexpectedly,  very  unexpectedly,  unless  some  reasonable  con- 
cession is  made  for  Cuba. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  whether  they  produce 
beet  sugar  in  Germany  or  France  or  anywhere  else  as  cheaply  as  you 
can  produce  cane  sugar  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Atkins.  They  can  produce  it  cheaper  under  present  conditions 
than  in  Cuba.  The  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  Cuba,  figuring  on  my 
own  results  since  1903,  shows  an  advance  of  23i  per  cent.  This  ad- 
vance came  in  this  way :  Our  control  over  Cuba  has  helped  to  raise 
the  cost  of  wages  there,  the  standard  of  living  and  everything,  while 
the  price  of  su^r  has  not  increased  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark,  s^ow,  leaving  out  the  question  of  difference  of  cost  of 
labor  temporarily,  what  is  the  reason  why  the  Michigan  and  Colo- 
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rado  sugar  men  can  not  produce  beet  su^ar  as  cheaply  as  they  do  in 
Germany,  or  is  there  any  other  element  ox  cost  in  there? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Allow  me  to  refer  to  my  notes  again.  Perhaps  I  can 
explain  that.  I  have  shown  you  the  difference  in  the  tonnage  of 
cane  in  Germany  and  in  Uie  United  States,  Germany  cultivating 
in  a  most  scientific  way,  with  the  greatest  of  care,  and  the  Unitea 
States  cultivators  not  having  yet  reached  that  standard.  I  have 
diown  you  the  yield  of  sugar  from  the  beets  in  Germany  and  in 
the  United  States.  The  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  have 
not  yet  brought  the  beets  up  to  the  point  of  quality  of  the  beets  pro- 
duced in  Germany,  not  having  yet  reached  their  standard  of  manu- 
facture. Now,  the  State  of  Michigan,  if  nay  friends  of  the  opposi- 
tion will  excuse  my  referring  to  this — ^the  State  of  Michigan  shows 
the  lowest  tonnage  of  beets  per  acre  of  any  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  It  shows  a  yield  below  the  average  yield  of  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  Consequently  their  sugar  costs  them  more  than  any 
other  State  in  the  United  States;  it  costs  them  more  than  the  average. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  you  stated  that  the  cost  of  production  of 
beet  sugar  was  $3.70.  Mr.  Hathaway  yesterday  made  the  statement 
that  the  cost  was  from  $3.75  to  $4. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  suppose  Mr.  Hathaway  is  figuring  on  the  price  that 
the  manufacturers  pay  the  agriculturist  for  thel)eet.  I  have  de- 
ducted the  profit  to  the  agricufturist. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  AVhy  do  vou  do  that?  The  farmers  would  not  raise 
the  beets  unless  the  manufacturers  paid  them  the  price. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  stripping  the  whole  business  profit  on  their 
part,  and  everything,  in  oraer  to  get  at  the  bare  cost  and  allow  your 
committee  to  arrive  at  your  own  conclusions  as  to  the  amount  of 
protection  required.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
Cuban  sugar  on  the  bare  cost  there  and  take  the  price  of  beet  sugar 
on  the  cost  that  the  manufacturers  pay  for  the  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  say  there  is  great  danger  of  the  annexation  of 
Cuba.  If  the  Government  would  remove  the  duty  from  Cuban  sugar 
and  put  the  beet  sugar  men  in  this  country  out  of  business,  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  annexation,  would  there?  That  would  cer- 
tainly put  the  beet  sugar  men  out  oi  business  here. 

Mr.  Atkins.  There  would  be  very  little  danger  of  annexation  in 
that  case,  but  such  a  condition  as  that  is  not  to  be  desired.  Nobody 
asks  for  such  a  condition  as  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  stated,  Mr.  Atkins,  when  Cuban  reciprocity  was 
being  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  that  if  the 
concession  was  made  such  as  you  asked  the  United  States  would  get 
the  greater  portion,  or  would  get  all  the  importations  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  Atkins.  No  ;  beg  pardon.    I  did  not  make  that  statement 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  bTiould  get  it,  you  said. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Oh,  you  mean  when  Cuban  reciprocity  was  con- 
sidered? 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  the  greater  part  of  the  importations. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  said,  "  We  ought  to  get  almost  everything  Cuba 
consumes."  The  fact  is  that  for  four  years  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
Cuban  reciprocity  we  sold  Cuba  $25,000,000  worth  of  products  per 
year  and  took  from  her  an  average  of  $40,000,000  worth  per  year. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  it  is  more  than  that. 
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Mr.  FoRDNET.  No.  That  was  the  average  of  four  years  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  Cuban  reciprocity, 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes ;  during  the  period  right  after  the  war. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  In  the  four  years  since  that  we  have  sold  Cuba  an 
average  of  $40,000,000  per  year  of  products  and  taken  an  average  of 
$86,000,000  of  her  exports  per  year.    It  was  not  a  good  trade,  was  it? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  not  fair  to  figure  in  dollars  and  cents  on  the  im- 
ports of  Cuba.  The  same  crop  of  1,000,000  tons  will  give  you  very 
much  more  money  when  figured  on  the  value  of  imports  in  one  year 
than  in  another  year,  and  during  the  year  1905,  for  instance,  when 
there  was  a  shortage  of  1,000,000  tons  in  the  European  crops,  the 
prices  in  Cuba  rose  to  a  very  high  figure,  and  the  imports  did  not,  as 

S'ven  in  the  United  States  statistics  in  dollars  and  cents,  represent 
e  increase  in  pounds  or  tons  of  sugar  that  you  would  be  led  to  sup- 
pose. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  we  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  going  on  our 
goods  exported  to  Cuba  now  as  before  the  adoption  of  that  law. 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes.    I  beg  to  differ  with  you. 

Mr.  Atkins.  No;  you  have  a  differential  now,  ranging  from  20 
to  40  per  cent.  Thejr  are  on  a  much  higher  level  of  value  in  this 
country  than  Europe  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  not  the  Cuban  government  call  its  Congress 
together  shortly  after  that  treaty  was  signed  and  raise  the  duty  to 
all  countries? 

Mr.  Atkins.  To  us? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  To  all  countries;  raised  the  duties  just  the  amount 
provided  for  reduction,  so  that  we  pay  the  same  as  before,  while 
Cuba  pays  20  per  cent  less. 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  you  get  into  the  Cuban  market  at  75  cents  on  the 
dollar  as  an  advantage  over  the  foreign  manufacturer,  what  differ- 
ence does  that  make? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  difference  made  is  that  we  pay  the  same  as 
before,  and  we  are  accepting  their  imports  at  20  per  cent  less  than 
before,  and  we  have  not  had  our  share  of  the  increase  of  trade. 

Mr.  Atkins.  On  the  article  produced  in  the  United  States  I  have 
to  pay  that  increase  of  duty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  you  said  in  vour  pamphlet,  "Tariff 
relations  with  Cuba,  actual  and  desirable,  a  statement  you  made 
recently,  this : 

While  the  present  differential  duty  of  0.34  cent  per  pound  has  proved  suffi- 
cient to  protect  Cuba  In  the  United  States  markets  against  the  lower  cost  sugara 
of  Europe  and  Java,  she  can  not  long  compete  with  our  domestic  sugars  against 
the  duty  she  is  now  paying  of  1.35  cents  per  pound. 

Then  you  wound  up  by  saying  that  Cuba  wants  "  a  square  deal." 
How  much  have  we  got  to  give  Cuba  before  she  gets  "  a  square  deal " 
from  us? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  when  the  Cuban  planters  make  the  request 
to  reduce  the  tariff  of  the  United  States  there  should  be  a  very 
material  reduction,  not  less  than  one-half  a  cent  a  pound  from 
the  schedule,  and  the  present  differential  of  0.34  cent  a  poimd  should 
be  retained ;  not  20  per  cent,  because  on  the  lower  rate  it  would  be  a 
higher  ratio  of  percentage,  but  that  the  specific  differentiiJ  of  0.34 
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cent  should  be  retained.  That  would  have  the  same  effect  in  Cuba 
in  competing  with  domestic  sugars.  I  would  make  that  apply  to  the 
schedufe  of  all  countries,  and  Cuba  would  have  the  same  advantage 
over  European  countries — foreign  countries — as  she  has  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  on  the  point  as  to 
why  that  differential  of  0.34  cent,  the  difference  between  refined  and 
raw  sugar,  should  be  retained  at  that  amount.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  facts  and  arguments  stated  fully  on  that  point,  either  now  or 
after  Mr.  Fordney  asks  his  questions. 

Mr.  Fordney.  One  more  question,  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Smith,  repre- 
senting the  Owasso  Sugar  Company,  in  Michigan,  stated  yesterday 
that  his  firm  had  received  a  profit  of  but  29  pents  a  hundred  pounck 
on  their  product.  How  much  reduction  do  you  think  that  company 
could  stand  and  still  survive  the  storm  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  know  of  estates,  sugar  estates,  in  Cuba  that  are  not 
paying  their  operating  expenses. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Shomd  not  charity  begin  at  home? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No  government  protects  the  manufacturer  against 
the  maximum  cost  Protection  is  supposed  to  be  accorded  to  all,  in 
fact  to  cover  the  average  cost,  figuring  on  the  average  cost,  not  the 
maximum  cost  Now,  of  these  gentlemen  that  are  in  the  beet-sugar 
business  here,  many  are  worthy  gentlemen,  but  I  think  some  of  them 
mentioned  yesterday  that  they  had  been  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness and  other  business  in  Michigan,  and  tney  can  hardly  expect  to 
enter  a  business  that  has  been  developed  in  Europe  for  two  or  three 
generations  and  where  they  have  the  most  scientific  men  in  the  world 
employed ;  they  can  hardly  expect  to  step  out  of  the  lumber  and  wool 
ana  cotton  manufacturing  business  into  the  sugar  business  and  ac- 
quire the  same  degree  oi  proficiency  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  as  those  (jermans  have,  or  as  have  people  in  the  United  States 
who  have  been  trained  from  childhood  scientifically. 

Mr.  Fordney.  One  said  he  stepped  out  of  the  oil  business  into 
the  sugar  business. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  so  much  the  worse,    f  Laughter.] 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Atkins,  then,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
would  you  protect  the  Cuban  before  you  would  protect  the  American 
manufacturer?  ^^ 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir;  no,  sir.  In  order  that  my  position  may  not 
be  misunderstood,  let  me  tell  you  this :  My  house  was  established  long 
before  I  was  born,  some  seventy-odd  years  ago.  My  father  and  pi>ed- 
ecessor  in  that  house  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  western  country,  the  territory  between  the  Missouri 
Eiver  and  the  Pacific  coast  I  have  the  keenest  interest  to-day  in  the 
general  business  development  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
of  that  district ;  the  keenest  interest  I  would  be  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  advocate  any  measure  that  would  injure,  in  my  opinion — 
permanently  injure  or  cripple — any  established  American  inoustry. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Atkins,  those  beet  sugar  men  who  made  the 
statements  yesterday  made  such  statements,  if  true — ^and  I  believe  the 
sugar  men  at  any  time  [laughter] — that  no  more  reduction  in  foreign 
imported  raw  sugar  can  be  made  and  the  beet-sugar  industry  survive 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Exactly.    The  steel  people  make  the  same  assertion. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  have  not  heard  that 
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Mr.  Atkins.  They  contend  that  you  can  not  reduce  tlie  duty  on 
steel  rails. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  have  not  heard  that. 

Mr.  Atkins.  There  are  some  manufacturers  that  can  not  manu- 
facture steel  rails  in  this  country  at  a  less  duty  than  that  under  which 
they  are  being  manufactured  to-day.  But  I  do  not  bdieve  in  taxing 
all  the  population  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  maintain  any 
special  indiiridual  manufacturer  that  can  not  produce  at  the  average 
cost.  That  is  the  case  not  only  with  the  beet  sugar  and  steel  indus- 
tries, but  with  every  other  industry.  God  helps  those  that  hdp  them- 
selves, but  the  idea  is  that  the  United  States  Government  ought  to 
help  those  who  can  not  and  will  not  help  themselves.  I  do  not 
beheve  in  that  principle.  ^ 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Mr.  Atkins,  when  Cuban  reciprocity  was  consid- 
ered, a  man  representing  that  interest  appeared  here  from  New 
York — ^a  man  bv  the  name  of  Hubbell^  or  Hubbard,  and  he  made  the 
statement  that  he  represented  a  certain  society  ana  had  received  no 
outside  money  from  any  interest  for  coming  nere  to  represent  that 
interest  When  put  on  oath  afterwards  he  admitted  that  he  had  de- 
liberately misled  the  committee  when  he  made  that  statement.  He 
said  he  had  received  money  from  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  from  the  Cuban 
Government,  through  our  representative,  our  military  governor,  down 
there. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  recognize  that  name.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
body receiving  money  from  Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  would  not  contradict 
the  fact  I  Imow  I  was  delegated  as  chairman  of  the  American  pro- 
ducers in  Cuba,  and  also  representing  Cuban  producers,  in  mamng 
the  opening  appeal.  We  raised  for  me  legitimate  purposes  of  that 
campaign  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $18,000. 
Six  thousand  dollars  of  that  was  returned  to  the  subscribers,  and 
$12,000  was  expended  in  the  legitimate  purposes  to  pay  one  or  two 
representatives  in  Washington,  who  were  doing  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate business  here,  and  all  the  printing  and  publishing  expenses. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  The  man's  name  was  Thurber.  I  was  not  in  any 
way  intimating  that  the  interests  in  favor  of  that  law  or  measure 
were  dishonest,  except  this  particular  man.  He  tried  to  create  the 
impression  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  merchants, 
wanted  Cuban  reciprocity.  He  afterwards  admitted  that  Uiat  was 
not  true. 

Mr.  Atkins.  That  his  statement  was  not  true! 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  sorry  that  anybody  should  make  a  false  state- 
ment and  put  themselves  in  a  false  light 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Atkins^  at  the  time  you  made  your  statement 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  Cuban  reciprocity  I 
was  present  and  it  is  my  recollection  that  you  stated  diat  unless  a 
50  per  cent  reduction  in  our  duty  was  given  to  Cuba  within  thirty 
days  they  would  have  a  very  disastrous  panic  down  there.  Now  the 
reduction  did  not  come  for  nearly  two  years  afterwards,  and  the 
fact  was  they  were  then  in  better  condition  than  when  you  made 
that  statement 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  making  exaggerated  state- 
ments, sir,  and  unless  you  can  show  me  that  in  print  I  would  be 
obliged  to  doubt  that  statement.    What  I  did  say,  according  to  my 
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recollection,  was  that  if  some  reduction  was  not  afforded  to  Cuba, 
ultimately  there  would  be  a  serious  and  disastrous  panic,  or  words  to 
that  effect    The  conditions  in  Cuba  at  that  time  were  very  bad. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  I  will  accept  your  recollection.  My  recollection  was 
that  you  said  thirty  days. 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  not  material. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  However,  our  trade  with  them  by  a  reduction  of 
duty  there  did  not  benefit  us  as  we  supposed  it  would,  and  the  con- 
sumer has  not  had  the  benefit  of  that  20  per  cent  reduction  in  the 
United  States.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  consumer  has  had  the  benefit  of  that  reduction 
in  the  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  the  price  of  suffar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  What  are  you  speaking  of? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  lower  price  to  the  consumer  here. 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  was  not  intended  to  give  it  to  the  consumer.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  United  States  Government  and  the  belief 
of  the  rest  of  us  that  that  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  Cuban 
producer  and  put  Cuba  in  a  proper  financial  condition.  Con- 
ditions have  so  changed  to-day  that  Cuba  does  not  get  the  benefit 
of  the  differential,  and,  as  I  have  tried  to  illustrate  in  my  schedules 
here,  that  goes  neither  to  the  Cuban  producer  nor  to  the  American 
refiner,  but  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  in  the  United  States.  The 
reason  is  this:  The  production  of  our  domestic  sugars  amounts  to 
something  like  1,425,000  tons,  and  that  production,  together  with  the 
production  of  Cuban  sugars,  almost  supplies  the  ynited  States. 
During  the  period  when  mey  are  coming  in — about  eight  months — 
they  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  the  united 
pressure  of  these  goods  on  the  market  that  brings  prices  down  and 
down  until  they  reach  a  point  where  Cuba  has  lost  her  differential. 
Now,  having  an  advantage  of  34  cents  over  sugars  from  other  coun 
tries,  Cuba  can  cut  34  cents  until  that  differential,  or  perhaps  mope 
than  that  differential,  is  given  away  to  the  consumer,  and  they  there- 
by get  the  benefit  of  it.  The  domestic  producer  comes  in.  He  has 
an  advantage  of  $1.35  over  the  Cuban  producer.  He  can  cut  prices 
until  he  undersells  Cuba.    That  is  what  is  taking  place  to-day. 

If  you  will  read  Willett  &  Gray's  trade  reports  you  will  find  that 
in  the  city  of  Denver,  the  point  of  origin  or  these  beet  sugars,  the 
price  is  5|  cents  a  pound.  That  same  granulated  is  shipped  out  to 
Chicago,  where  it  meets  the  granulated  from  New  York,  and  is  sold 
at  4.85  cents  as  against  5.25  cents  there.  They  pay  freight  for  1,000 
miles  on  that  sugar  and  sell  it  for  40  cents  less  than  they  can  get  for 
it  in  Denver.  That  is  the  effect  of  excessive  protection.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  quoting  $5.40.  They  produce  refined  beet  sugars  there,  almost 
enough  to  supply  the  Pacific  coast,  and  they  have  access  to  the 
Sandwich  Island  sugar,  450,000  tons,  practically  without  duty;  and 
Hawaii  can  ship  several  thousand  miles  additional  around  to  New 
York,  because  in  New  York  the  price  is  fixed  by  the  Cuban  sugars, 
and  they  can  sell  in  New  York,  because  they  have  a  big  marain  there, 
that  is  because  of  our  present  irrational  system.  San  Fransisco, 
which  ought  to  get  the  cneapest  sugars  in  the  United  States,  is  pay- 
ing about  three-fourths  of  a  cent  more  than  New  York. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Mr.  Atkins,  do  you  favor  a  further  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  Cuban  sugars? 
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Mr,  Atkins.  Personally  I  favor  a  reduction  of  duty,  making  it 
applicable  to  the  entire  schedule,  giving  Cuba  the  differential.  What- 
ever would  apply  to  the  general  schedule  would  apply  to  the  Cuban 
schedule. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  believe  that  would  injure  the  beet  and  cane 
sugar  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Not  materially.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need 
now  of  the  present  protection.  I  think  the  reduction  should  be  at 
least  a  half  a  cent  a  pound.  When  the  Cuban  people  get  here  they 
will  say  what  they  think.  ^ 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  The  men  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar 
say  thev  can  not  stand  any  reduction. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes;  exactly.  But  the  best  manufacturers  have  not 
been  here.    I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Maury,  of  Denver. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  thought  the  best  in  the  world  were  in  Michigan, 
and  they  are  all  here.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  want  to  reflect  on  your  manufacturers,  but 
the  figures  show  that  the  industry  in  Michigan  is  far  behind  the 
average  in  the  United  States,  and  the  average  of  the  United  States 
is  far  Dehind  the  countries  of  Europe.  There  is  an  immense  field  for 
improvement  here.  If  I  was  a  young  man,  I  believe  I  would  go  into 
the  beet  sugar  industry  in  the  United  States,  even  in  the  face  of  a 
lar^  heavy  reduction  in  the  duties. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Baird,  who  appeared  yesterday, 
very  clearly  showed  why  sugar  could  be  made  cheaper  in  Europe  than 
here,  because  labor  was  omv  receiving  about  10  or  15  per  cent  in 
Europe  of  what  it  receivea  in  the  United  States.  Labor  enters 
largely  into  the  cost. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  want  to  dispute  the  fact  that  sugars  can  be 
made  cheaper  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  in  Europe  than  in  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  wish  to  advocate  the  removal  of  the  duties  in 
the  United  States.  I  am  personally  desirous  of  and  advocate  the  con- 
tinuance of  protection  to  our  domestic  sugar  industry,  but  not  the 
unreasonable  protection  that  they  are  having  now,  and  from  the 
refiners'  standpoint  these  beet  sugar  people  are  taking  the  trade 
away  from  the  refiners  of  the  Atlantic  coast  by  cutting.  The  refiners 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  can  not  go  below  the  cost  of  imported  raw  sugars 
plus  the  cost  of  refining,  but  with  the  present  large  margin  of  pro- 
tection beet  sugar  factories  can  cut,  as  they  are  cutting  to-day,  and 
undersell  the  sugars  from  New  York  in  the  markets  of  Chicago. 

Now  you  raise  your  protective  duties.  Those  sugars  which  have 
already  reached  New  York  State,  east  of  Buflfalo,  and  Pennsylvania 
east  of  Pittsburg — central  Pennsylvania  and  central  New  York — 
those  sugars  flow  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  are  transported  from  1,000 
to  1,500  miles  to  get  there.  You  lower  your  duties.  That  beet  sugar 
industry  is  not  destroyed.  Thev  can  maintain  prices  in  their  own 
territory.  There  is  no  reason  wny  they  should  not  supply  the  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  or  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
west  of  CShicago.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  neld 
to  that  territory.  Why  should  the  United  States  Government  destroy 
the  refining  interest  on  the  Atlantic  coast  for  the  sake  of  establishing 
a  new  beet  industry  in  the  central  part  of  the  continent? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  raw  sugars 
in  Cuba,  are  you  not? 
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Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr,  Saylor,  from  the  Agriculture  Department,  said 
yesterday  that  raw  sugars  in  Cuba,  at  96  per  cent  pure,  could  be  pro- 
duced at  1^  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Where  did  he  get  his  information? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  He  said  he  had  visited  the  island  and  made  an  in- 
vestigation, and  found  it  was  about  that  cost,  although  others  claimed 
it  could  be  produced  at  a  cent  and  a  quarter.  He  put  it  as  high*  as 
U  cents.  If  that  is  true,  when  the  beet  susar  men  of  the  State  of 
Midiigan  pay  $2.40  a  hundred  pounds  for  me^  sugar  in  the  beets,  if 
we  should  remove  the  duty^  from  Cuban  sugar  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  beet  sugar  industries  in  this  country  to  exist,  would  it  not  I 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  that  were  true,  yes.  I  do  not  question  his  reports 
or  say  that  any  statement  he  makes  is  not  true.  I  accept  them.  It 
is  for  others  to  repudiate  these  reports  if  they  do  not  find  them  true. 
But  I  may  say  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  accurate  information 
about  the  cost  of  production  at  tiie  present  time,  under  present  con- 
ditions, in  Cuba  at  1^  cents  a  pound.  I  know  that  one  or  the  leading 
sugar  estates  a  number  of  years  ago,  an  estate  that  claimed  to  be  pro- 
ducing sugar  at  1^  cents,  had  a  large  floating  indebtedness,  which  was 
incre^ed  year  by  year,  and  I  naturally  questioned  the  accuracy  of 
their  statements.  They  finally  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
and  it  was  found  that  they  carried  on  their  books  as  an  asset  a  mil- 
lion dollars  advanced  to  the  planters  for  planting  cane,  every  dollar  of 
which  after  the  end  of  years  had  to  be  charged  off  as  a  loss.  They 
thought  they  were  getting  cane  at  a  price  that  allowed  them  to  manu- 
facture sugar  at  the  rate  of  1^  cents  a  pound.  In  reality  that  cane 
was  costing  them  more  than  2  cents  a  pound  for  the  su^ar. 

There  are  a  great  many  irresponsible  statements  of  mat  kind  made 
in  Cuba,  and  a  man  like  Mr.  Saylor,  who  does  not,  possibly,  have 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  Spanish  language,  may  go  down 
there  and  be  misled.  I  nave  lived  on  the  island  tor  over  thirty- 
five  vears,  part  of  every  year,  and  I  have  tried  to  make  the  most 
careiul  investigations  in  regard  to  the  cost.  I  have  an  extended 
acquaintance  among  the  leading  planters  there,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  get  at  such  information.  I  knew  several  estates  several 
years  ago  that  could  produce  sugar  at  1^  and  If  cents  a  pound,  but 
those  figures  do  not  prevail  to-dav,  and  the  figures  I  gave  you  at 
$2.20,  as  I  said,  are  low  instead  of  being  too  high. 

Mr.  FoRDi>^Y.  Mr.  Atkins,  the  price  was  given  at  the  time  of  the 
hearing  on  Cuban  reciprocity,  away  back  in  1903  and  1902,  ranging 
from  a  cent  and  a  quarter  tx>  2^  cents  in  Cuba,  bv  men  who  made 
statements  before  the  committee  at  that  time.  Colonel  Hill  said  it 
cost  a  cent  and  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Do  you  remember  who  Colonel  Hill  was?  I  never 
heard  of  him. 

Mr,  FoRDNET.  No.  Mr.  Armstrong  said  2  cents,  Mr.  Mendoza 
said  2J,  and  so  on.  Some  of  them  put  it  much  lower  than  that 
But  several  statements  were  made  to  the  effect  that  it  could  be  pro- 
duced at  a  cent  and  a  quarter  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Atkins.  After  making  the  statement  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  took  the  train  inmiediately  and  tiien  a  boat,  and 
went  to  Habana.  When  I  reached  Habana  1  found  a  meeting  of 
planters  in  session  there,  and  they  were  trying  to  get  at  the  cost  of 
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manufacture.  They  put  the  cost  delivered  in  store,  at  If  cents,  while 
I  had  testified  before  the  committee  that  it  was  2  cents.  They  called 
me  in  and  I  discussed  the  matter,  and  I  said :  "  How  much  have  you 
allowed  for  depreciation  to  the  cane  fields?"  They  said,  "We  did 
not  fiffure  on  that.  We  figured  on  the  cost."  I  said,  "  What  doyou 
mean  by  the  cost?  Do  you  mean  what  you  pay  out  in  cash? "  They 
said,  "  Yes."  I  said,  "  Suppose  you  were  drawing  on  vour  capital  to 
the  extent  of  $50,000  or  $60,000  or  $100,000  a  year.  ^  Is  not  that  a 
part  of  the  cost? "  Thev  thought  it  was,  but  they  had  not  figured 
on  it,  neither  had  they  figured  on  the  depreciation  of  the  railroads 
or  the  actual  outlays  or  depreciation  on  carts  and  implements  and 
machinery.  Th^  simply  figured  their  disbursements  as  against 
their  receipts.  They  aisked  me  what  my  depreciation  was,  and  I 
said  $100,000.  They  asked  me  what  the  output  of  my  place  was,  and 
I  told  them,  and  they  divided  that  by  the  figures  I  gave  Uiem  of  my 
depreciation  and  added  that  to  the  cost  of  the  output,  and  their 
figures  came  out  a  little  higher  than  mine  did.  The  trouole  in  Cuba 
in  setting  at  the  cost  is  that  nobody  that  I  have  seen  there  has  de- 
taikd  agricultural  accounts.  Their  accounts  are  not  kept  in  such 
form  that  you  can  get  at  the  actual  agricultural  cost.  They  are  not 
kept  in  this  country,  except  in  very  few  instances. 

Sfr.  Gaines.  In  your  article  here  on  "  Tariff  relations  with  Cuba, 
actual  and  desirable,"  you  say: 

As  long  as  the  island  is  prosperous  and  under  some  form  of  United  States 
control,  a  republican  government  may  be  maintained;  but  should  her  great 
sugar  industry  was  made  unprofitable,  either  by  cancellation  of  the  treaty  or  by 
long  continuance  of  the  present  high  duty  against  her  sugar,  revolution,  fled 
by  h^  unemployed,  is  sure  to  result  in  the  future  as  it  has  under  simUar 
circumstances  in  the  past 

And  then  you  refer  to  the  necessity  of  giving  Cuba  what  you  call, 
in  connection  with  this  Cuban  duty,  ^^  a  square  deal."  ^  What  do  you 
mean  by  the  expression  '^  Square  deal "  in  that  connection? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  will  tell  you  just  what  I  mean  by  that  expression, 
sir.  When  we  went  into  Cuba  and  drove  out  Spain,  we  aestroyed 
a  government  that  had  existed  there  for  two  or  three  centuries.  It 
was  not  the  kind  of  government  that  we  would  call  a  good  govern- 
ment, but  still  it  protected  property  and  it  protected  lives,  except  of 
those  people  that  were  in  arms  against  the  government.  It  was  a 
government,  and  it  was  a  government  that  other  f orei^  governments 
could  call  upon  and  hold  responsible  for  the  protection  of  the  lives 
and  property  of  foreign  citizens.  We  stepped  in  there  and  made 
the  treaty  of  Paris.  1  will  not  tire  the  committee  or  the  audience 
by  ref emng  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  because  we  are  all  familiar  with 
it.  We  afterwards  made  what  we  call  the  Piatt  Amendment  of  the 
Senate,  which  allowed  the  United  States  to  interfere  there  in  case  the 
Cuban  government  could  not  maintain  order  and  could  not  protect 
the  lives  of  citizens  and  the  property  of  citizens. 

The  whole  world  expects  the  United  States  (jovemment  to  protect 
the  property  of  their  citizens  and  the  lives  of  their  citizens,  and  in 
order  to  do  that  the  United  States  went  in  there  two  years  ago  and 
landed  troops  and  assumed  control  for  the  second  time.  That  condi- 
tion, if  this  experiment  of  delivering  the  Government  again  over  to 
fhe  Cubans  is  made,  will  be  repeatea  unless  the  Cubans  can  j^vem 
tliemselves  and  maintain  order  and  protect  the  lives  of  Englishmen 
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and  Germans  and  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  on  the  island,  and  pro- 
tect their  property.  This  Government  has  got  to  act  quickly,  and  it 
will  not  hesitate  to  act  quickly  if  we  go  in  there  again.  Very  few 
people  believe  we  will  ever  get  away  if  we  go  back  there  agjain. 
Now,  having  assumed  control  and  having  passed  laws  and  put  into 
effect  in  Cuba  our  immigration  law,  our  Chinese-exclusion  act,  and 
our  contract-labor  law,  wnich  was  done  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  prevent  unusual  cheap  labor,  in  order  to  prevent 
sugar  from  being  produced  in  Cuba  at  very  low  prices  in  competitioD 
with  domestic  sugars;  having  done  that,  and  raised  the  cost  of  her 
production,  Cuba  naturally  expects — ^and  the  foreign  and  European 
residents  of  the  island  having  property  in  Cuba  naturally  ex^d— 
that  the  United  States  will  treat  Cuba,  if  not  as  her  own  territory, 
at  least  as  an  adopted  child.  That  will  give  the  producers  in  Cuba  a 
chance  to  live  against  the  domestic  production  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Gaines.  My  object  was  to  see,  if  I  could,  who  it  was  that 
was  complaining,  or,  as  you  might  put  it,  threatening  revolution. 

Mr.  Atkiks.  Please  ao  not  take  that  as  a  threat  I  was  simply 
trying  to  explain  conditions  in  order  that  you  might  consider  them. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  I  will  withdraw  the  term  "threat "  and  substi- 
tute or  suggest "  danger  of  revolution."  I  will  put  it  that  way.  Your 
contention  is,  as  I  understand  it,  both  now  and  formerly,  that  the 
United  States  has  raised  the  price  of  labor.  The  people  genemlly, 
therefore,  would  have  no  occasion,  on  account  of  tne  action  of  the 
United  States  Government,  to  revolutionize,  would  they? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  sir,  are  you  acquainted  with  the  black  belt  of 
our  own  country  ? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Fairly  well. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Those  people  have  an  opportunity  to  gain  pretty  good 
wages  if  they  want  to  work.  Are  they  a  saving  people!  Do  they 
save  up  their  money?  In  Cuba  they  have  the  same  class  of  people 
for  their  labor.  T&ey  get  very  high  wages,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  they  work  fewer  days  in  the  month.  When  the  Cuban  planta- 
tion negro  earns  $12  or  $14  a  month  and  his  feed,  he  is  satisfied.  If 
he  can  earn  that  in  fifteen  days  instead  of  thirty  days,  he  will  work 
fifteen  days,  and  no  longer.  l^Tow,  if  you  could  say  they  are  in  better 
condition  by  bein^  able,  if  they  wish,  to  get  good  wages  and  to  pro- 
vide for  their  families  and  for  their  comfort,  well  and  good;  but  they 
do  not  do  that.  Just  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  over  and  anything  happen-^ 
to  stop  the  course  of  commerce,  thousands  of  men  are  thrown  out 
of  employment,  and  they  are  absolutely  without  means.  AVhat  do 
they  do?  They  levy  on  my  cattle  and  other  people's  cattle  and  pigs 
andf  anything  that  they  can  pick  up.  They  buy  an  old  ffun  and  a 
machete  and  commence  to  rest.  They  send  you  letters  demanding 
$5,000  to  protect  your  property.  That  is  not  the  better  class  of  the 
Cuban  people.  That  is  the  class  that  the  better  class  of  people  in 
Cuba  have  to  contend  with,  the  class  that  they  have  to  control,  some- 
what similar  to  the  people  we  have  to  contend  with  in  the  black  belt 
of  the  South. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  I  understand  you  propose  to  still  further  increase 
the  wages  of  that  class  of  people  by  a  manipulation  of  the  American 
tariff  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  behave  themselves? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir.  Such  a  proposition  as  that  is  a  surprise  to 
me.    I  do  not  see  how  you  can  imagine  such  a  thing. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  I  em  merely  trying  to  find  out.  I  oould  never  under- 
stand the  situation  be£ore.  In  your  hearing  on  the  15th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1905,  when  Cuban  reciprocity  was  under  consideration  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  you  used  this  language : 

The  labor  In  Cuba  Is  very  limited,  and  I  have  very  strong  doubts  in  my  mind 
whether  there  is  labor  enough  in  Cuba  to  cut  and  talce  off,  possibly,  a  crop  of 
800,000  tons.  The  wages  are  high.  Wages  there  run  quite  as  high  as  the  aver- 
age agricultural  labor  in  the  United  States.  The  men  can  not  be  had,  and  in 
order  to  increase  the  cane  crop  of  Cuba,  I  think,  you  have  to  import  the  labor 
to  make  it 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  I  can  not  understand  is  this,  that  if  the  agri- 
cultural laborer  is  just  as  prosperous  in  Cuba  as  he  is  in  the  United 
States,  why  we  need  take  that  into  consideration  in  making  up  our 
minds  as  to  whether  there  should  be  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  so  far 
as  it  affects  Cuban  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  sir,  m  order  to  keep  labor  employed  in  Cuba — 
and  it  must  be  employed  if  it  is  going  to  pe  quiet — ^you  must  keep  the 
business  interests  of  the  island  in  a  condition  where  they  can  earn  a 
fair  return  on  their  investments.  Otherwise  they  will  go  out  of  busi- 
ness and  ^ut  down.  That  is  what  happened  when  tne  Democratic 
government  came  in  here  some  years  ago  and  canceled  the  reciprocity 
treaty  with  Cuba. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  it  your  contention  that  in  order  to  keep  peace  in 
Cuba  we  must  do  something  here  in  our  tariff  schedule  that  will  make 
the  agricultural  laborer  in  Cuba  more  prosperous  than  similar  labor 
is  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Mv  contention  is  this,  that  the  United  States  has  as- 
sumed the  control  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  the  guardianship  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  and  it  has  had  to  give  certain  pledges,  if  not  moral 
pledges,  to  the  world,  and  if  the  United  States  does  not  do  something 
to  keep  the  financial  condition  of  Cuba  in  a  fair  state  she  will  not  be 
fulfilling  her  duty.  It  is  not  necessary  to  legislate  for  the  special 
protection  of  the  Cuban  industry.  WTiat  I  want  is  that  the  United 
States  shall  reduce  or  lower  its  tariff  bars  here  to  a  reasonable  extent, 
so  that  Cuba  will  not  be  crowded  out.  If  Cuba  had  any  other 
market  in  the  world  that  argument  would  not  hold  good,  but  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  refer  to  a  little  memorandum  I  have,  I  will  read  it. 
The  United  States  takes  all  the  Cuban  sugar  crops.  As  I  told  you, 
the  United  States  production  has  been  very  rapidly  increasing — 
722,000  tons  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  domestic  crop — ^and  there  is 
hardly  room  now  for  any  sugar  outside  of  Cuba's  to  enter  into  the 
consumption  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  to  show  that  there  is  no  place  where  Cuba  can  market  her 
crops  other  than  here,  I  give  you  these  figures.  Here  are  the  crops 
of  the  various  European  countries.  I  will  only  give  you  the  excess. 
Germany  produced  in  excess  of  919,000  tons;  France,  68,000  tons; 
Austria,  877,000  tons;  Holland  and  Belgiuna  together,  299,000  tons. 
For  Eussia  there  are  no  accurate  statistics  available,  but  it  is  estimated 
to  be  about  400,000  tons  excess.  The  balance  of  Europe,  that  is, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Italy,  Spain,  and  so  forth,  produced  about 
enough  between  them  to  offset  their  consumption.  Now,  continental 
Europe  has  an  excess  of  2,500.000  tons  for  export  She  can  not  send 
t^em  to  the  United  States.    Java  produces  1,156,000  tons.    There  is 
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8,719,000  tons  in  producing  countries  that  have  to  find  a  market. 
England  can  take  about  1,800,000  tons.  They  are  supplied  by  Euro- 
pean continental  countries  and  from  her  own  colonies.  She  can  not 
take  a  pound  from  Cuba.  The  United  States  can  take  but  800,000 
or  400,000  tons  from  all  this  excess  outside  of  Cuba.  The  balance  of 
this  supply  must  find  market  in  the  Far  Eastern  countries^  including 
Janan.  To  secure  these  markets  new  factories  are  now  bemg  erected 
in  Manchuria,  Japan,  Formosa,  and  South  Africa. 

1908. 
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Great  Britain  takes  1,832,000  tons,  which  are  supplied  from  above  countries 
and  from  her  colonies.  The  United  States  can  take  but  300,000  to  400,000  tons 
from  all  countries,  outside  of  Cuba,  and  balance  supply  must  find  markets  ia 
the  far  eastern  countries,  including  Japan;  to  secure  these  markets  new  fac- 
tories are  now  being  erected  in  Manchuria,  Japan,  and  Formosa ;  factories  are 
also  being  constructed  in  South  Africa. 

Cuba  can  market  no  sugar  outside  of  the  United  States,  as  Canada  accords 
a  preferential  duty  to  British  colonial  sugar. 

Every  country  in  the  world  is  at  work  to-day  to  produce  its  own 
requirements  of  sugar  and  prevent  sugar  from  coming  in  from  any 
other  country ;  every  country,  I  may  say,  except  Great  Britain ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Cuba,  in  regard  to  marketing  her  crop,  on  which  her  wel- 
fare depends,  she  is  so  placed  that  she  can  send  it  only  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Atkins,  have  you  substantially  the  same  su|ar 
plantation  there  now  in  Cuba  that  you  had  twenty-five  years  ago! 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  much  larger  now. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  enlarge  it? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Some  years  a@>.  I  had  possession  of  some  4,000  acres 
under  a  mortgage,  and  now  1  have  22,000  acres.  The  output  is  in- 
creased in  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  the  profits  were 
last  year  on  your  crops? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  have  no  objection  to  whisper- 
ing it  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  [laughter],  but  I  would  not 
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like  to  have  that  put  in  print  for  the  benefit  of  my  competitors  here. 
[Laughter.]    I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  speak  in  average  terms. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  desire  to  state  it  privately  to  the  chairman, 
the  chairman  will  be  glad  to  hear  it;  but  if  not,  I  will  ask  you,  Mr. 
Atkins,  how  the  profits  compare  for  the  five  years  under  reciprocity 
and  the  five  years  preceding? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  could  not  tell  you  without  referring  to  my  data. 
The  profits  I  do  not  think  woula  be  very  different  in  my  own  case. 
They  vary  very  much,  indeed,  nearly  300  per  cent.  In  a  jrear  when 
there  was  a  short  crop  in  Europe  the  price  advanced  to  a  high  point. 
Sometimes  I  have  made  short  sales  when  the  market  declined. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference  under 
reciprocity  for  five  years  and  before  reciprocity  for  five  years? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Not  much. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  five  years  of  reciprocity 
the  world's  price  has  been  very  low  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes;  but  not  so  low  as  it  was  previously. 

The  Chairman.  Not  below  the  five  years  previous  to  reciprocity? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Until  the  date  of  the  Brussels  Convention — I  must 
again  call  on  our  statistician,  Mr.  Willett — ^Mr.  Willett^  when  was  the 
bounty  abolished  in  Europe,  in  the  Brussels  Convention?  In  what 
year? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  In  1903. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes.  Previous  to  that  the  prices  were  very  low. 
After  the  Brussels  Convention,  when  the  governments  of  Europe 
agreed  to  abolish  their  bounties,  thev  curtailed  their  crops,  and  they 
had  a  bad  year,  and  prices  advanced  for  one  year,  and  then  they  de- 
clined again. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  now  that  the  price  averaged  higher  in 
the  world's  market  for  five  years  than  for  the  five  years  previous? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  would  not  want  to  make  that  statement  without  my 
records,  and  they  do  not  go  back  to  that  date.  I  know  that  before 
that  convention  was  in  force  I  at  one  time  sold  sugars  as  low  as 
If  cents,  cost  and  freight.  I  think  at  one  time  the  price  touched 
l|  cents.  But  those  were  artificial  conditions,  Mr.  Chairman ;  entirely 
artificial  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  on  the  average  price, 
but  it  may  be  that  we  have  not  the  right  figures.  I  asked  you  a  few 
moments  a^,  and  you  said  that  you  thought  the  differential  of  34 
cents  should  be  retained  on  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  not  refined  sugar.  I  said  "  on 
Cuban  sugar."  On  Cuban  sugar  Cuba  gets  here  differential  of  34 
cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  meant  differential  on  Cuban  sugar,  and 
not  on  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins,  i  es.  If  the  question  had  been  asked  me  in  regard  to 
refined  sugar  I  should  have  answered  in  this  way,  that  the  protection 
on  refined  sugar  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound  ought  to  be  retained, 
in  my  opinion.  It  amounts  to  about  6  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign 
cost  of  refined  sugar.  It  is  so  very  anall  that  no  reasonable  party 
could  advocate  the  removal  of  the  aaty  on  refined  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  reduction  of  it? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Twelve  and  one-half  cents  you  can  not  reduce  very 
much  without  abolishing  it. 
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The  Chairman.  You  could  reduce  12^  oents.^ 

Mr.  Atkins.  But  what  would  you  gain  by  it?  There  is  nothing 
to  be  gained. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  regard  that  as  excessive  protection? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir;  6  per  cent  I  do  not  regard  as  excessive  pro- 
tection, but  I  do  regard  65|  per  cent  as  excessive  protection.  That  is 
the  protection  that  the  domestic  producers  of  raw  su^ar  get. 

The  Chairman.  That  protection  on  refined  sugar  is  prohibitive,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  not  prohibitive. 

The  Chairman.  Comparatively  speaking,  it  is  prohibitive,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir.  It  regulates  the  price  of  refined  sugar  com- 
ing in  from  Germany  here.  Refined  sugar  would  come  in  every  now 
and  again  and  pay  that  duty  were  it  not  for  the  differential  accorded 
to  CuDa  on  raw  sugar.  The  refiners  are  buying  their  raw  sugars, 
say,  at  36  cents  below  the  parity  of  the  raw  sugars  imported  from  Ger- 
many, and  that  is  what  protects  them  more  than  anytUng  else  a^inst 
the  importation  of  German  granulated.  If  you  raise  me  panty  of 
centrifugal  sugars  in  New  York,  you  bring  that  protection  down  to 
12^  cents  on  granulated  sugar.  Before  this  reciprocity  treaty  was 
negotiated  we  used  to  eet  German  granulated  sugars  every  little  while. 
It  was  enough  to  regiUate  the  price.  The  refiner  in  New  York  could 
not  advance  his  price  beyond  tne  parity  of  Grerman  granulated. 

The  Chahiman.  And  he  was  not  compelled  to  lower  it? 

Mr.  Atkins,  No ;  he  did  not  need  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  now  the  consumer 
is  getting  the  benefit  of  this  differential  on  Cuban  sugars. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Entirely? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  would  not  say  entirely,  because  there  are  times  when 
sugars  rise  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  of  the  parity,  but 
on  the  market  the  Cuban  seller  gives  away — according  to  the  state- 
ment you  will  see  here,  if  you  wifl  look  it  over  carefully — gives  away 
that  differential.  The  reduction  of  the  price  of  raw  sugar  here  re- 
duces the  price  of  granulated,  and  the  consequence  is  that  tihie  con- 
sumer gets  his  sugar  at  34  cents  or  40  cents,  or  whatever  the  differ- 
ence may  be,  cheaper  than  he  would  otherwise  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  during  the  remaining  four  months,  when 
this  sugar  is  not  coming  in  from  Cuba  and  the  beet  sugar  is  not  being 
marketed  in  the  United  States,  the  price  goes  up? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  foreign  sugars  will  not  come  to  New  York  for 
less  than  they  can  get  in  London. 

The  Chairman.  Production  has  greatly  increased  under  reciproc- 
ity, has  it  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes.  But  before  the  insurrection  occurred  in  1895 
Cuba  produced  1,040,000  tons  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  going  beyond  that? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes.  They  produced  the  year  before  last  1,400,000 
tons,  last  year  950,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Reciprocity  has  had  something  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Undoubtedly.  Without  reciprocity  I  doubt  if  Cuba 
could  produce  at  a  profit  at  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  may  I  ask  you  one  more  question,  please! 
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Mr.  Atkins.  Yes ;  but  I  would  ask  you  that  you  do  not  exclude  the 
other  gentlemen  here,  for  they  have  something  to  say. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Thank  you.  I  have  considerable  to  say.  and  I  will 
be  as  brief  as  possible.  In  your  statement  of  your  cost  oi  production 
in  Cuba  you  take  into  consideration  the  depreciation  and  the  interest 
on  the  plant? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No  interest  on  the  plant,  but  the  depreciation,  based 
on  actual  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs  account,  paid  out  in  cash 
every  year. 

JMCt.  Fordney.  The  statement  of  the  beet  sugar  men  does  not  take 
into  account  the  depreciation  or  interest  on  the  investment? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No.  That  would  advance  the  cost.  I  think  any  out- 
lay in  the  way  of  repairs  or  the  replacement  of  old  machinery  by  new 
should  be  included.  They  include  that,  as  every  good  manufacturer 
should  in  the  working  expenses  of  the  year.  That  is  the  custom  of  the 
refiners,  and  it  is  the  custom  of  all  our  up-to-date  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Atkins,  it  is  true  also  that  when  there  is  a  war 
on,  on  price,  when  the  price  of  raw  su^ar  in  the  New  York  market 
fluctuates,  the  refiners  are  benefited  by  the  reduction  of  prices, 
whereas  it  is  a  fact  that  the  beet  sugar  manufacturers  have  no  such 
change,  because  they  secure  their  raw  material  under  contract  which 
can  not  be  and  is  not  changed  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Will  you  allow  me  to  qualify  that  statement  a  little? 
The  refiner  is  not  iJenefited  by  it.  They  buy  their  sugar  at  the 
lower  price,  but  they  drop  the  price  of  refined  sugar  according  to 
what  they  pay  for  the  raw  sugar.  If  the  business  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  or  the  trusty  they  could 
in  a  measure  control  that;  but  three-eighths  of  the  refining  business 
is  done  outside  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  They 
are  subject  to  sharp  competition.  Fortunately  for  us  who  are  sell- 
ing sugars,  if  one  aoes  not  drop  the  price  of  refined  sugar  the  other 
one  does. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  thev  are  benefited  to  this  extent,  that  by  get- 
ting their  raw  material  for  less  money  they  can  control  the  market, 
or  undersell  the  beet  sugar  men,  who  enjoy  no  change  in  the  price 
of  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  That  goes  without  saying.  They  can  not  drop  the 
price  of  granulated  bdow  the  cost  of  raw  sugar  plus  the  cost  of  re- 
fining; but  the  beet  sugar  people  can  reduce  to  any  extent  almost, 
their  margin  of  protection  is  so  large. 

Mr.  Fordney.  When  they  only  make  29  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
they  have  not  very  much  leeway  to  go  down  on  the  price,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  Atkins,  mien  the  Colorado  manufacturers  are  selling  in  Chi- 
cago one-half  of  a  cent  a  pound  below  Denver,  the  point  of  origin,  it 
would  seem  to  be  an  indication  that  there  is  a  margin  of  profit  there. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Atkins,  you  stated  that  Cuban  reciprocity — ^that 
is,  the  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  duty — did  not  person- 
ally benefit  the  producers  in  Cuba,  and  that  the  prices  to-day  are 
practically  as  they  were  before. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  did  not  say  practically  the  same,  but  considering 
the  basis  of  value.    The  value  fluctuates,  you  know. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  at  all  events  your  profits  are  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Atkins.  In  a  general  way. 
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Mr.  FoRDNET.  It  did,  however,  give  you  a  moi^opoly  of  the  Amer- 
ican markets  on  raws  as  against  our  foreign  imported  raw  sugar! 

Mr.  Atkins.  Exactly,  in  that  way.  If  it  were  not  for  the  possi- 
bility of  underselling  foreign  shippers^  in  the  New  York  market 
the  Cuban  industry  could  not  be  mamtained  to-day. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  But  any  further  reduction  in  duties,  if  the  beet 
sugar  men  are  correct  in  their  statement,  would  not  only  ^ve  yon  a 
monopoly  of  the  American  market  against  other  countries  of  the 
world,  but  against  the  domestic  producer  also,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  would  give  us  just  that  advantage,  just  that  mudi, 
but  I  question  the  statement  that  has  been  made  ox  the  cost  of  the 
American  sugars. 

Mp.  Fordney.  Well,  a  very  good  lot  of  fellows  In  my  district 

Mr.  Atkins.  Let  me  say  right  there  that  some  of  the  best  fellows  in 
the  crowd  have  not  come  here  at  all;  some  that  are  right  up  to  date. 
And  one  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  beet  sugar  houses  in  Gol<Hvdo, 
Utah,  and  Idaho  is  the  leacung  authority  in  the  United  States,  but 
he  is  not  here ;  he  could  fi[ive  you  information. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Oh.  Mr.  Boetcher  is  here,  one  of  the  heaviest  pro- 
ducers in  Colorado  and  I  hope  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  hope  you  will. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  think  he  will  bear  out  the  statement  made  by  the 
other  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  hope  somebody  will  ask  him  whether  he  figures  on 
the  cost  of  the  sugar  at  the  price  the  manufacturer  pays  the  fanners 
for  the  beet. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  he  is  an  intelligent  fellow  he  will  tell  you  that 
the  cost  of  production  is  based  upon  the  cost  to  him. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  I  think  he  will  give  his  answer  in  such  a  way 
that  most  of  you  will  not  imderstand  it 

Mr.  Boutell.  There  has  been  some  mention  of  Cuban  insurrec- 
tion, or  revolution,  as  a  factor  that  we  ought  to  consider  in  adjusting 
our  United  States  tariff.  Did  you  ever  see  a  Cuban  revolution  at 
short  range? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  along  about  1896, 1  q)ent  a  great  deal  of  time 
on  my  place,  and  I  never  went  to  sleep  without  a  revolver  under  my 
pillow,  and  I  kept  a  ffuard  at  my  door  at  night  There  was  a  rifle  <m 
my  bed  very  much  oi  the  time,  and  I  was  frequently  called  out  at  any 
hour  of  the  night  under  an  alarm. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  that  you  know  about  the  volatility  of  the  labor- 
ins  classes  there? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Having  lived  with  them  for  manv  years,  and  being 
so  thoroughlv  acquainted  with  them,  having  employed  sevend  thou- 
sand men,  I  Know  something  about  the  character  of  these  men;  but  I 
like  them,  I  like  the  Cuban  character,  for  it  is  a  veir  attractive  char- 
acter;  but  they  are  not  the  same  as  our  people,  and  they  will  never  be. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  all  your  conclusions  are  based  upon  absolutely 
first-hand  information? 

Mr.  Atkins.  First  hand. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Now,  if  this  further  reduction  that  you  contend  for 
should  be  made,  would  it,  in  ^our  opinion,  decrease  the  price  of  sugar, 
granulated  sugar,  to  the  ultmiate  consumer?  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  describe  the  ultimate  consumer  in  any  better  way  than  to  say  the 
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man  who  eats  the  sugar.  I  want  to  know  whether  a  man  can  buy 
susar  cheaper? 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  the  Cuban  and  our  domestic  production  nearly 
equal  the  consumption,  the  restriction  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  the 
consumer;  that  is,  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  almost  entirely. 
Whatever  the  first  reduction  might  be,  the  Cuban  or  the  other  pro- 
ducers would  get  a  little,  but  the  cost  of  production  plus  the  duly 

Mr.  BoTTTBLL.  We  have  already  heard  in  these  liearings  of  sev- 
eral instances  of  decrease  from  the  present  rates,  by  reciprocity  or 
otherwise,  where  there  has  been  absolutely  no  decrease  in  the  cost  to 
what  I  call  the  ultimate  consumer,  the  man  who  buys  the  article,  and 
it  has  not  appeared  fullv  in  these  hearing  who  in  this  instance  was 
the  beneficiaiT.  It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  find  out  how  to 
make  some  change  in  the  tariff  which  would  benefit  the  man  who 
eats  the  sugar. 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  consumer  in  this  country  is  paying  all  of  the 
tariff,  excepting  in  a  few  instances  where  temporary  arrangements 
are  made,  and  the  producer  gives  you  part  of  his  profit.  But,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  consumer  pays  all  of  the  tariff  on  sugar.  Now, 
that  would  not  hold  good  on  some  other  articles  where  the  percentage 
of  the  production  in  the  United  States  is  a  small  one.  The  sugar 
that  comes  in  from  abroad  is  in  larger  proportion.  If  sugars  were 
entirely  free  in  the  United  States  under  the  present  conditions  of 
suppljr  of  the  United  States,  and  if  Cuba  were  the  supplying  country, 
the  prices  would  probably  drop  down  to  t}  e  actual  cost,  or  nearly  so, 
and  the  consumer  would  get  the  benefit.  But  I  do  not  think  that  a 
duty  then  would  have  any  more  effect  than  a  duty  on  cotton. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  If  I  recollect  the  figures  given  m  these  sugar  hear- 
ing, they  show  that  notwithstanding  free  sugar  &om  Porto  Bico 
ana  the  concession  made  to  Cuba,  affecting  imports  of  several  hundred 
thousand  tons,  there  still  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  price  to  the 
ultimate  consumer.    ^ 

Mr.  Atkins.  They  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  sugar  mar- 
ket of  the  world  is  ruled  by  the  first  prices ;  the  tariffs  of  the  world, 
the  bounties  paid  by  certam  countries,  temporarily  set  the  tide  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  raising  the  price  temporarily  in  that  particular 
country;  but  the  world's  price  of  sugar,  the  German  price,  as  it  is 

Suotedj  for  example,  in  Hamburg  or  in  the  London  market,  regulates 
lie  price  in  the  united  States  as  well  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
world.  A  short  crop  in  continental  Europe  will  advance  the  price  of 
sugar  in  Cuba,  and  a  short  crop  in  Cuba  will  advance  the  price  of 
sugar  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this  practical  question:  Can 
you  suggest  any  change  in  the  sugar  schedules  of  the  present  tariff 
which  would  not  interfere  seriously  with  our  present  income  of^  say, 
$60,000,000  a  year  and  at  the  same  time  give  sugar  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  at  a  cheaper  price? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  you  can't  have  your  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  this,  that  the  revenue  from 
sugar  is  not  $60,000,000  a  year.  I  think  it  was  $60,000,000  in  1907 
because  of  the  high  price  and  the  very  large  amount  of  sugar  entered 
in  the  United  States  just  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  vear.  But  the 
revenue  from  sugar,  under  present  conditions,  I  think  the  tariff  ex- 
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perts  in  Washington  would  tell  you,  would  probably  be  about  $52 .000,- 
000,  not  any  more  than  that.  Last  year  it  was  $50,000,000,  But  a 
reduction  of  half  a  cent  a  pound,  in  my  opinion,  allowing  for  the 
increase  in  consumption  of  1909  over  1907,  would  cause  a  reduction 
of  revenue  of  about  $15,000,000,  but  after  that  the  revenue  wouW 
steadily  increase.  That  is  a  bit  of  opinion  perhaps  that  I  am  not 
called  upon  to  offer,  because  you  have  statisticians  in  Washington 
so  much  more  competent  to  figure  that  out  than  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  took  the  duty  off  of  su^r  coming  into  the 
United  States,  could  you  sell  sugar  from  Cuba  in  competition  with 
the  German  sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Not  under  present  conditions,  I  could  a  few  years 
ago,  but  my  cost  now  in  Cuba  has  increased  about  25  per  cent.  It 
would  seriously  interfere  with  us;  very  seriously. 

The  Chairman.  And  would  probably  operate  in  the  same  way  with 
the  cane  sugar  and  the  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States.  They  oould 
not  exist  under  those  conditions,  could  they? 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  you  took  all  the  duty  off — ^no;  I  do  not  think  they 
could. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  so,  and  the  sugar  came  out  of  the  world's 
market,  after  a  while  the  price  of  it  would  go  up,  would  it  not! 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes.  You  must  consider  that  continental  Europe  is 
not  prepared  to  immediatelv  supply  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  could  after  a  while,  but  not  at  oncet 

Mr.  Atkins.  And,  oi  course,  that  supply  would  naturally  decrease 
the  price;  but  I  think  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  duties  in  the 
United  States  is  not  one  to  be  considered,  one  that  I  have  not  heard 
seriously  urged  by  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  class  of  people  who  think  that  because 
the  trust  refines  the  sugar,  that  the  duty  should  be  taken  off  of  refined 
sugar.  Of  course,  that  ultimately  would  mean  the  taking  off  of  the 
duty  on  sugar  entirely, 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  question  was  asked  yesterday,  what  effect  it  would 
have  to  increase  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  and  take  it  off  of  refined  sugar. 
It  seems  to  me  that  an  action  of  that  kind,  where  you  place  the  duty 
on  the  raw  material  and  take  it  off  the  manufactured  material,  would 
simply  be  to  throw  the  trade  abroad,  to  import  the  manufactured 
article  instead  of  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  how  could  that  be?  That  would  cost  the  Grerman 
man  who  imported  his  sugar  in  here  just  as  much  as  it  is  costing  now, 
would  it  not?  If  you  took  the  differential  off,  if  you  took  this  tariff 
off  of  refined  sugar  and  put  it  on  raw  sugar,  then  it  would  cost  the 
(lerman  importer,  or  whoever  it  was — the  foreign  importer — as  much 
to  get  his  sugar  in  here  as  it  does  now,  would  it  not?  Five  cents  on 
raw  sugar  and  5  cents  on  refined  sugar  is  practically  the  same. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Twelve  and  one-half  cents.  A  man  could  not  import 
the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  if  he  put  it  on  raw  sugar.  Twelve  and  one-half 
cents  is  12^  cents,  no  matter  where  it  is  put. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  the  stenographer  is  able  to  hear 
all  of  Mr.  Atkins's  replies. 

Mr.  Atkins.  But  12 J  cents  taken  off  of  refined  sugar  and  added  to 
raw  sugar  would  be  25  cents. 
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Mr.  Clark.  But  how  much  would  it  put  sugar  down  to  the  man 
who  eats  it? 

Mr.  Atkins.  About  a  half  cent  a  pound.* 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  sure  the  sugar  trust  would  not  gobble  the  half 
cent? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  I  am  sure  that  if  he  could  gobble  it  I  would 
join  him.  If  they  held  those  sugars  for  four  or  five  or  six  months, 
they  would  get  more  for  it,  and  distribute  it  more  evenly.  But  they 
do  not  hold  it,  and  probably  they  are  very  wise  not  to  do  it,  because 
it  would  not  give  them  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  doing  it.  The 
pressure  of  sugar  on  the  market  is  more  rapid  than  the  refiner  can 
take  care  of.  If  the  refiner  has  to  carry  that  stock,  then  he  is  going  to 
take  sugar  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  and  if  he  is  offered  twice  as 
much  sugar  as  he  can  refine,  he  is  going  to  buy  from  the  lowest  seller. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  the  statement  was  made  absolutely  and  unequivo- 
cally that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  fixes  the  price  of 
raw  sugar  that  it  buys,  and  fixes  the  price  of  refined  sugar  when  it  is 
sold.  Now,  if  that  is  true,  then  the  taking  off  of  whatever  you  want 
taken  off  would  not  do  the  man  who  eats  the  sugar  one  particle  of 

Mr.  Atkins.  But  the  Cuban  and  the  Louisiana  crop  are  very  differ- 
ent things. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Trust  Company,  pop- 
ularly called,  does  fix  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  as  he  said,  then  it  fixes 
the  price  of  your  raw  sugar.  If  it  fixes  the  price  of  refined  sugar 
which  is  made  out  of  the  raw  sugar  from  I^ouisiana,  then  it  fixes  the 
price  of  refined  sugar  made  out  of  raw  sugar  from  Cuba.  Now,  his 
statement  is  either  true  or  not  true — one  or  the  other.  What  we  are 
trying  to  get  at — that  is,  what  I  suppose  Mr.  Boutell  was  trying  to 
get  at,  and  I  know  it  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out  also — is  this : 
Would  the  taking  this  off  simply  do  you  good,  or  would  it  do  the 
bulk  of  the  people  good?  If  it  is  not  going  to  do  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple good,  I  do  not  care  a  straw  whether  it  is  taken  off  or  not. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  that  if  a  man  can  purchase  goods  at  a  lower 
price,  that  he  should  have  the  benefit 

Mr.  Clark.  If  he  doesn't  fix  the  market  price,  but  if  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  fix  the  market  price  at  which -he  Duys,  and  in  a  position  to 
fix  the  market  price  at  which  he  sells,  there  ought  to  be  some  way 
to  stop  that.  I  am  talking  about  what  a  man  has  to  pay  for  the 
sugar  that  he  uses. 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  the  supply  is  regulated  through  the  demand,  he 
would  have  to  pay  what  the  sellers  demand  or  shut  up  his  refinery. 
Those  people,  if  they  refined  their  sugar,  would  send  it  up  and  dis- 
tribute it  throughout  the  country  in  competition  with  the  other  re- 
fined sugar. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  is  precisely  what  he  said  he  couldn't  do. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Why? 

Mr.  Clark.  Because  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  if 
that  is  the  name  of  it — well,  Mr.  Colcock  took  Vicksburg  as  a  point 
of  illustration,  and  said  that  if  the  Louisiana  men  undertook  to 
refine  their  own  sugar  they  could  not  sell  it  even  in  Vicksburg 
in  competition  with  the  American  sugar  trust,  because  the  sugar 
trust  would  send  its  sugar  in  there  and  sell  it  so  low  that  it  would 

*  Question  regarding  l^uisiaoa  sugar  omitted. 
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put  them  out  of  business,  and  then,  as  soon  as  it  hlEid  them  shut  out, 
it  would  mark  the  sugar  up  again  and  recoup  itself. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  never  heard  of  that  theory.  There  are  some  very 
able  men  here,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  American  Sugar  Befining 
Company  has  to  compete  with  those  other  sellers.  The  general  way 
is  to  buy  those  Louisiana  sugars  and  ship  them  by  sea  to  New  Yor£. 
I  maintain  that  the  only  trouble  with  the  Louisiana  sugars  declining 
below  New  York  is  the  pressure,  the  excess  of  supply  over  demand. 

Mr.  Pou.  Did  the  concession  that  the  United  States  made  to  Cuba 
have  any  effect  at  all  on  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  ultimate  consumer! 

Mr.  Atkins.  Undoubtedly,  and  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  set- 
tled in  regard  to  this  scheaule.  If  you  study  it  over,  1  thi&  that 
point  will  be  clear  to  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  the  price  since  the  concession  was 
made  has  gradually  gone  down  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  consumer  is  getting  the  benefit  of  it  and  nobody 
else. 

Mr.  Poxr.  You  contend  that  if  there  is  a  reduction  of  a  half  cent 
a  pound,  that  the  ultimate  consumer  will  get  the  benefit  of  aU  of 
that  hall  cent? 

Mr.  Atkins.  He  will  imder  present  conditions,  ultimately;  not 
immediately,  but  ultimately. 

Mr.  Pou.  If  that  is  done,  then  a  man  can  go  into  any  good  store 
and  buy  sugar  at  a  half  a  cent  a  pound  cheaper  than  he  can  get  it 
without  that  reduction? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  retail  grocery  trade,  because 
you  may  buy  it  at  one  store  at  one  price  and  at  another  price  at 
another  store.  I  mean  the  people  of  the  United  States  coula  obtain 
suffars  just  that  much  cheaper. 

Mr.  Pou.  If  you  can  not  get  it  from  the  retail  grocer,  then  you 
can  not  get  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  mean  tt^at  there  is  no  fixed  price  betwe^i  the  retail 
grocers  if  they  get  a  customer.  That  is,  they  will  make  him  pay 
more  than  another  man  would  pay  if  they  can.  You  can  not  base 
vour  calculations  upon  the  retail  grocery  trade,  but  if  you  want  to 
buy  sugar  in  100-barrel  lots  or  20-barrel  lots,  then  you  will  get 
the  benefit  of  it.  . 

Mr.  Needham.  To  what  extent  have  refining  interests  in  the  United 
States  invested  in  sugar  lands  in  Cuba?  It  is  reported  that  there 
have  been  large  investments. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  think  that  the  refining  interests  in  the 
United  States  have  large  investments  in  Cuba,  but  certain  individuals 
have  invested  there. 

Mr.  Needham.  Do  you  know  what  the  acreage  is? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Who  are  the  refining  companies  that  compete  for 
raw  sugars  on  the  New  York  market?  You  spoke  of  there  being 
competition;  that  prices  went  down  at  times. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Arbuckle  Brothers  are  very  large  refiners,  and  I  think 
they  have  a  capacity  of  something  like  8,000  barrels  a  day.  Then 
there  is  the  Federal  Refinery;  Mr.  Spreckels  is  here  present  I 
do  not  know  what  their  capacity  is,  but  it  is  very  large.  Then  there 
is  the  National,  represented  by  Mr.  Post,  or  Mr,  Post's  man.    There 
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are  three  large  companies.  In  New  York  there  is  another  new 
conipany  started  which  they  call  the  Warner  Company. 

Bfur.  FoBONEY.  What  percentage  of  refined  sugar  is  made  by  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  understand  about  five-eiehths. 

The  following  paper  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Atkins: 

TARIFF  RELATIONS  WITH   CUBA — ^ACTUAL  AND  DESIRABLE. 

By  Edwin  F.  Atkins,  of  B,  Atkins  d  Co.,  Boston,  Mass, 

[Reprinted  from  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 

September,  1908.] 

Cuba's  political  disturbances  have  in  the  past  followed  economic 
conditions  that  have  caused  discontent  and  encouraged  revolution. 
Such  Was  the  case  in  the  ten-year  insurrection  and  again  in  tiie  in- 
surrection of  1895,  which  preceded  the  Spanish- American  war. 

Previous  to  1868  the  tariff  laws  for  Cuba  were  framed  with  the 
object  of  giving  its  trade  to  Spain,  and  for  this  purpose  four  differ- 
ent rates  of  duty  were  enforced,  the  first  and  lowest  rate  being  upon 
Spanish  merchandise  in  Spanish  vessels,  the  second  rate  upon  Span- 
isn  merchandise  in  foreign  vessels,  the  third  rate  upon  foreign  mer- 
chandise in  Spanish  vessels,  and  the  fourth  rate  ui>on  foreign  mer- 
chandise in  foreign  vessels.  A  duty  was  in  force  in  Spain  against 
Cuban  sugar  as  a  protection  for  the  cane  sugar  produced  m  its 
southern  provinces. 

As  long  as  the  European  countries  were  dependent  upon  the  West 
Indies  for  the  greater  part  of  their  sugar  supply,  and  Cuba  was  pro- 
ducing with  slave  labor  and  had  the  buyers  oi  Europe  competing 
with  those  of  the  United  States  for  her  sugar,  little  attention  was 

S'ven  to  the  fact  that  all  legislation  at  Madrid  was  for  the  benefit  of 
e  mother  country  and  that  nothing  was  being  done  with  a  view  to 
holding  foreign  markets  for  the  island. 

As  years  passed  the  continental  countries  of  Europe  all  became 
producers  of  beet  sugar  and  levied  heavy  duties  against  foreign 
imports,  thus  closing  meir  markets  to  Cuba,  and  as  soon  as  their  pro- 
duction exceeded  meir  consumption  requirements  export  bounties 
were  paid,  which  enabled  them  to  sell  free-trade  England  at  prices 
a  gooa  deal  below  cost  of  production.  Cuba  could  then  no  longer 
compete  there,  and  so  became  dependent  upon  the  United  States, 
where,  fortunately  for  her,  a  countervailing  duty,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  tariff,  had  been  enforced  against  Uiose  countries  paying  an 
export  bounty. 

with  the  gradual  abolition  of  slaverjr  in  Cuba,  1866-1880,  her  cost 
of  production  had  greatly  increased,  while,  by  reason  of  the  growth  of 
the  beet  sugar  industry,  values  had  been  cut  in  two.  Spain  through 
aU  these  changes  held  blindly  to  her  course  of  protecting  her  home 
trade,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  Cuba,  and  the  inevitable  result 
was  the  long  and  disastrous  insurrection,  1868-1878,  which  brought 
financial  ruin  to  so  many  of  the  sugar  estates  of  the  island. 

During  this  period  the  United  States,  up  to  1884,  was  almost  as 
negligent  of  her  foreign  trade  interests  as  was  Spain  of  the  interests 
of  Cuba*    When  the  change  came  from  wooden  to  iron  ships  and 
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from  sailing  to  steam  vessels,  England  was  prompt,  not  only  to  fur- 
nish tramp  steamers  fo?  the  transportation  of  Cuba's  sugar  crop  to 
the  Unitea  States,  but  with  English  capital  she  built  and  operated  un- 
der the  Spanish  flag  steamers  which  carried  both  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish merchandise  to  Cuba,  taking  advantage  of  the  first  and  thinl 
columns  of  the  Spanish  tariff  for  Cuba,  from  which  American  mer- 
chandise was  debarred,  for  the  United  States  contented  herself  by 
imposing  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent  upon  Cuban  and  Porto 
Rican  merchandise  in  Spanish  vessels.  This  provision  was  applied 
by  the  United  States  as  late  as  1874  upon  a  cargo  of  molasses  im- 
ported by  a  Spanish  schooner.  In  1884  these  discriminating  duties 
were  abolished  by  agreement  with  Spain.  But  we  had  for  many 
years  the  singular  spectacle  of  English-built  Spanish  steamers,  oper- 
ated largely  by  English  capital,  running  from  English  and  Spanish 
ports  and  supplying  Cuba  with  the  many  articles  of  need  which 
should  have  gone  from  the  United  States,  including  flour  from  Amer- 
ican wheat,  which  was  shipped  from  New  York  to  Santander  imder 
the  British  flag  and  thence  to  Habana  as  Spanish  flour.  These  same 
Spanish  steamers  came  in  ballast  to  our  southern  ports  to  load  cotton 
back  to  Europe. 

All  this  was  allowed  for  years  in  the  name  of  protection  to  Ameri- 
can industries  and  American  shipping,  and  at  a  time  when,  through 
radical  changes  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  we  were  every  year 
taking  a  larger  proportion  of  Cuban  exports  and  paying  through 
New  York,  by  remittance  of  exchange,  to  Spain,  England,  Germany, 
and  France,  m  settlement  for  merchandise  with  which  they  were  sup- 
plying Cuba. 

In  1890  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  was  passed,  and  by  what  was  known 
as  the  Aldrich  amendment  power  was  conferred  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  treaties  of  reciprocity  which  would 
admit  sugar  free  of  duty  from  such  countries  as  would  make  con- 
cessions m  their  tariffs  upon  American  merchandise.  Under  the 
power  so  conferred  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  was  negotiated  with  Spain, 
and  afterwards  similar  treaties  were  made  with  the  principal  sugar- 
producing  countries  of  the^  world,  and  the  United  States  tariff  upon 
sugar  was  practically  abolished;  so  our  exports  to  Cuba  rapidly  in- 
creased, the  cost  of  lood  supplies  in  Cuba  was  greatly  reduced,  and 
the  island  entered  upon  a  period  of  prosperity  such  as  it  had  not 
known  for  many  years.  This  lasted  imtil  the  year  1895,  when  the 
second  insurrection  occurred. 

In  1894  the  change  from  a  Republican  to  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration at  Washington  was  followed  by  the  passage  of  the  Wilson 
tariff  bill,  which  again  placed  a  duty  upon  sujMr,  canceled  the  reci- 
procity treaties,  and  brought  a  return  to  the  Spanish  tariff  rates  in 
Cuba.  Prices  of  sugar  declined,  while  the  cost  of  living  increased; 
confidence  was  destroyed  through  such  conditions,  together  with  a 
threatened  insurrection,  and  as  the  estates  finished  their  crops  in  the 
spring  of  1895,  all  work  on  the  plantations  ceased,  and  the  thousands 
of  laborers  suddenly  thrown  out  of  employment  and  unable  to  gain 
a  livelihood  took  to  the  woods  aifd  joined  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents. 
The  destruction  of  property,  the  loss  to  commerce,  and  the  reduction 
of  Cuba's  sugar  crop  from  1,040,000  to  230,000  tons,  with  the  Span- 
ish-American war  which  followed  in  1898,  are  now  matters  of  history. 
In    1897   the   Dingley   tariff   bill   was   passed,   by   which   96  t«st 
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sugar  paid  1.68A  cents  per  pound,  about  double  the  rate  under  the 
Wilson  bill. 

Following  our  war  with  Spain  and  the  taking  over  of  her  colonies 
came  a  radical  change  in  our  trade  relations  with  Cuba  through  the 
reciprocity  treaty,  which  took  effect  December  27,  1903.  By  this 
treaty  Cuban  sugar  enters  the  United  States  at  20  per  cent  less  duty 
than  is  charged  upon  other  foreign  sugar  under  the  existing  Dingley 
rates,  or  in  round  figures  1.35  cents  per  pound  against  1.69  cents,  the 
full  rate  on  ninety-six  test  sugar,  and  Cuba  concedes  to  the  United 
States  a  reduction  ranging  from  20  to  40  per  cent  from  her  regular 
tariff  rates  charged  to  other  countries. 

When  this  treaty  took  effect  the  serious  competition  between  Euro- 

g;an  beet  and  Cuban  sugars  in  the  United  States  ceased.  Under  the 
russels  agreement  all  government  bounties,  except  those  of  Russia, 
were  abolished,  and  the  continental  countries  took  steps  to  restrict 
their  production  to  their  consumption.  England  could  no  longer 
supply  her  requirements  below  cost  of  production,  and  began  draw- 
ing upon  her  own  colonies  and  Java,  and  these  sugars,  paying  a  higher 
rate  of  duty  in  the  United  States  than  Cuban  sugars  paid,  were  di- 
verted to  England  and  to  the  eastern  countries  as  long  as  Cuba  could 
supply  our  markets. 

The  first  effect  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba  was^  as  expected, 
to  give  that  country  ttie  greater  part  of  the  differential  duty  and 
largely  to  divert  her  orders  for  supplies  from  Europe  to  the  tjnited 
States;  but  as  an  effect  of  changing  the  sugar  tariffs  of  practically 
the  entire  commercial  world,  and  the  subsequent  diversion  of  com- 
merce to  its  more  natural  channels,  combined  with  a  poor  agricultural 
season  in  Europe,  crops  were  reduced  and  prices  temporarily  rose  in 
1905.  This  stimulated  production  in  all  cane  sugar  countries,  in- 
cluding Cuba,  and  large  crops  and  lower  prices  in  1907  were  the  con- 
sequence. 

Cuba^  after  the  Spanish- American  war,  and  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  reciprocitv  treaty,  gradually  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
insurrection.  But  it  was  not  until  1904  that  her  sugar  crop  again 
equaled  that  of  1895,  preceding  the  second  insurrection. 

In  tracing  sugar  legislation  for  the  last  forty  years  we  get  an  illus- 
tration of  how  the  tide  of  commerce  has  been  cnanged  and  diverted 
from  one  channel  to  another  by  the  raising  and  lowering  of  tariffs 
and  by  payments  of  bounties,  at  times  bringing  great  temporary  pros- 
perity, and  again  sweeping  away  all  barriers  in  seeking  its  natural 
outlet. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  first  effect  of  the  present  reciprocity  treaty 
was  to  give  the  greater  part  of  the  differential,  amounting  to  roundly 
one-third  of  a  cent  per  pound,  to  the  Cuban  producers,  but  as  our 
domestic  production  and  the  Cuban  crop  increased,  the  New  York 
duty-paid  price  dropped,  and  during  the  period  when  the  bulk  of 
the  Cuban  crop  is  marketed  (January  to  June)  prices  fell  so  far 
below  the  parity  of  Europe  as  to  transfer  the  benent  of  the  differen- 
tial to  the  consumers  in  the  United  States,  so  that  in  effect,  while  the 
reciprocity  treaty  in  1907  gave  the  United  States  markets  for  raw 
sugar  to  Cuba,  as  against  other  foreign  competitors,  by  allowing  her 
to  undersell  them,  the  island  received  but  little  pecuniary  benefit 
from  the  differential  accorded  to  her,  and  it  still  had  to  pay  1.35 
cents  per  pound  against  the  free  sugar  from  our  western  beets,  and 
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the  caned  sugars  of  Louisiana,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii,  whidi 
sources  were  supplying  nearly  half  of  our  annual  requirements  and 
forcing  sales  at  the  time  of  the  heaviest  receipts  of  Cuba  sugars. 

While  United  States  control  has,  upon  the  whole,  greatly  b«ic- 
fited  Cuba,  and  both  General  Wood  and  Governor  Magoon  are 
entitled  to  every  credit  for  their  administration  of  affairs,  this  rela- 
tion has  not  been  without  its  advantages.  When  the  Cuban  reci- 
procity treaty  was  under  discussion  at  Washington  every  effort  was 
made  by  special  interests  to  reduce  the  proposed  differential  on 
sugar  to  the  lowest  possible  figure,  and  fearing  the  competition  for 
our  domestic  sugar  through  cheaper  Cuban  labor,  our  "  contract  labor 
law,"  the  "  Chmese  exclusion  act,"  and  our  immigration  law  were 
all  put  in  force  in  the  island  by  General  Wood,  through  directions 
from  Washington,  and  afterwards  made  permanent  by  the  joint  reso- 
lution of  Congress  known  as  the  "  Piatt  amendment."  This  action  has 
effectually  prevented  Cuba  from  getting  an  adequate  supply  of  labor 
to  harvest  her  increasing  crops,  and  the  average  wage  oi  the  agricul- 
tural laborer  throughout  the  year  is  now  quite  as  high  as  that  paid 
in  the  United  States.  Figures  from  the  pay  rolls  of  a  well-known 
Cuban  plantation  show  an  increase  in  cost  of  labor  between  July, 
1902,  and  July,  1906,  of  over  40  per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  the  har- 
vest season  months  of  March,  1903  and  1907,  of  83  per  cent.  With 
United  States  control  came  the  labor  agitator  from  the  North  and  the 
formation  of  labor  unions  under  his  direction.  This  has  led  to  a 
succession  of  strikes  from  trivial  cause,  many  of  which  have  had 
most  disastrous  consequences. 

Ill  providing  by  treaty  for  the  exports  of  the  United  States,  duties 
in  Cuba  were  so  adjusted  as  to  give  the  trade  to  this  country  oy  dif- 
ferential duties  ranging  from  20  to  40  per  cent.  Under  this  provision 
our  exports  to  Cuba  have  shown  a  most  satisfactory  growth,  and  f rwn 
an  insignificant  amount  under  Spanish  tariffs  mey  reached  the 
value  of  $51,300,000  out  of  a  total  of  $104,400,000  imports  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  December  81,  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  total. 
That  the  percentage  was  not  greater  was  largely  due  to  the  high 
values  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  control  of  prices  of 
so  many  commodities  by  combinations,  and  to  higher  fr^ht  rates 
from  the  United  States  than  from  Europe,  due  to  similar  control  of 
steamship  lines. 

Cuba  has  unquestionably  benefited  through  United  States  control, 
first  by  securing  a  market  for  her  sugars,  when  all  others  were  dosed 
to  her,  and,  secondly,  by  the  maintenance  of  order  through  the  pres- 
ence of  United  States  troops  during  all  but  four  years  of  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  our  war  with  Spain  in  1898.  Millions  of 
foreign  capital  have  been  invested  in  Cuban  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cattle 
industries,  in  the  building  of  railroads,  the  establishment  of  banks, 
and  other  important  enterprises.  But  both  the  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers in  the  United  States  have  also  benefited,  the  first  through  the 
lowering  of  the  tariff  rate  on  Cuban  sugar,  the  second  by  an  increased 
foreign  market  for  their  goods. 

The  political  overturn  m  Cuba  in  August,  1906,  with  the  threat- 
ened destruction  of  forei^  property,  forced  the  United  States  to 
again  intervene  by  authority  conferred  by  both  g[ovemments  under 
the  Piatt  amendment  to  the  Senate  army  appropriation  bill  of  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1902,  afterwards  ratified  by  the  Cuban  Congi*ess.    This 
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insurrection,  which  was  fortunately  checked  before  much  destruction 
had  been  accomplished,  stopped  all  agricultural  work  at  a  critical 
period  and  destroyed  confidence,  so  that  very  little  planting  was 
acne  for  the  crop  of  1908,  and  these  conditions,  followed  by  a  severe 
drought  during  the  next  summer,  reduced  the  sugar  crop  of  1908  to 
925,(M0  tons  against  1,420,000  tons  the  previous  year. 

Li  the  earlv  spring  of  the  present  year  it  was  announced  from 
Washington  tnat  the  United  States  troops  would  be  withdrawn  not 
later  than  Februanr  1,  1909 ;  further  credit  was  then  refused  to  the 
planters,  imports  fell  off,  and  general  stamation  followed.  These 
are  the  conditions  prevailing  to-day ^  for  there  are  very  few  neople 
connected  with  the  business  of  the  island,  even  among  the  Cubans 
themselves,  who  believe  the  country  is  yet  prepared  for  an  unrestricted 
independent  government,  free  from  Unitea  States  control  in  some 
form. 

The  subject  of  tariff  revision  will  soon  be  under  discussion  at  Wash- 
ington. The  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba,  which  went  into  effect 
on  December  27, 1903,  was  lor  five  years  from  that  date  (to  December 
27,  1908),  "  and  from  year  to  year  thereafter  until  the  expiration  of 
one  year  from  the  day  when  either  contracting  party  shall  give  notice 
to  terminate." 

Already  a  movement  is  suggested  on  the  part  of  our  beet  sugar  pro- 
ducers to  prevent  any  reduction  in  the  sugar  schedule  and  if  possible 
to  terminate  this  treaty.  These  interests  claim  that,  given  a  high  pro- 
tection, domestic  sugar  should,  within  a  few  years,  supply  our  con- 
sumption at  a  saving  of  some  eighty  million  dollars,  now  sent  abroad 
in  payment  for  imported  sugars.  They  ignored  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  imports  are  paid  lor,  not  in  cash,  but  in  mer- 
chandise, the  product  oi  our  factories,  mines,  and  farms,  over  fifty 
millions  of  which  now  goes  to  Cuba  alone. 

Another  argument  against  reduced  duties  is  that  the  United  States 
can  not  spare  any  of  its  revenue  from  sugar;  a  glance  at  the  follow- 
ing figures  will  show  the  effect  upon  revenue,  of  the  marked  increase 
in  domestic  production  r 

0<m9umpiion,  supply,  and  revenue  from  sugar — ten  years. 
[Sugar  glTen  In  gross  tons.] 


Tear. 

Oonsump* 
Hon. 

Free  sugar 
supply. 

Cuban 
crop. 

Ottier 

eouQtries, 

bal.requlre- 

ments. 

Revenue  to 
June  80. 

ifttff 

2,008.000 
2,078.000 
2.220.000 
2,872.000 
2,566,000 
2,560.000 
2,767,000 
2,632,000 
2,864.000 
2,994.000 

566,000 

537,000 

478,000 

668,000 

876,000 

971,000 

881,000 

1,070,000 

1,177,000 

1,278,000 

•230.000 

846,000 

808,000 

635,000 

850.000 

909,000 

1,040,000 

1,163,000 

1,179,000 

1,428,000 

1,217,000 

1,196,000 

1,434,000 

1.039,000 

840.000 

680,000 

846.000 

899.000 

608,000 

288,000 

*  929,604.000 

1809.               

1909 — 

61,506,000 
67,741,000 

lan ^     . 

IPOK r...*. 

68,010,000 
68,083,000 

1008                                                             -  - 

68,630.000 
68,152,000 
61,439,000 
62,645,000 

loot 

W06-            , 

lOOd ,. 

«  60.334,000 

TncroMO  stnce  1S02 _.^...   ,„ 

428.000 

402,000 

675.000 

*  Spanish-American  war. 

^ReTenue  effected  by  change  In  tariff  August.  1907. 

•  Temporary  increase  from  neaTy  Cuban  Importations  previous  to  June  80. 

NoTBS. — Sugar  statistics  are  for  calendar  years;  revenue  for  fiscal  years;  figures  of 
sonsumptfon  and  crops  from  WlUett  A  Gray's  reports. 
The  revenue  from  sugar  and  molasses  for  year  ending  June  80,  1006,  was  160.106,000. 
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During  the  ten-year  period  above  given  the  consumption  of  the 
United  States  increased  991,000  tons,  the  average  annual  increase 
being  slightly  under  5  oer  cent;  during  the  same  period  the  supply 
of  free  sugar  increased  722,000  tons,  the  Cuban  crop  1,198,000,  whifc 
our  requirements  from  all  other  countries  have  decreased  929,000 
tons,  and  the  revenue  under  the  Dingley  tariff  has  (if  we  except  the 
year  1907)  not  increased  since  1899,  but  has  rather  diminished  in  face 
of  the  steady  increase  of  consumption. 

Following  these  figures  to  a  logical  conclusion,  and  barring  par- 
tial crop  failures,  such  as  occurred  in  Cuba  the  present  year,  when 
the  crop  is  reduced  to  925,000,  the  present  tariff  rate  would  first  shut 
out  sugars  from  all  foreign  countries,  other  than  those  from  Cuba, 
then  check,  and  afterwaras  reduce,  the  Cuban  production,  for  the 
reason  that  sugar  flaying  a  duty  of  1.35  cents  per  pound  can  not  com- 
pete with  that  paying  no  duty. 

The  revenue  from  sugar  under  the  present  tariff  has  apparently 
reached  and  passed  its  maximum  point,  and  anv  increase  in  tariff 
rates  would  soon  decrease  it  by  artificially  stimulating  the  domestic 

Sroduction  for  which  consumers  are  already  paying  some  one  hun- 
red  million  dollars  annually,  but  little  more  than  half  of  which 
reaches  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Under  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1898,  and  the  provision  of  the  Piatt 
amendment,  1902,  the  United  States  first  made  themselves  respon- 
sible for  and  afterwards  assumed  the  right  to  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty in  Cuba.  In  case  of  further  trouble  following  the  contemplated 
withdrawal  of  United  States  troops,  either  we  must  return  promptly 
or  so  far  abandon  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  to  permit  the  landing  of 
troops  by  the  European  governments  for  the  protection  of  meir 
citizens  whose  interests  there  are  large  and  steadily  increasing. 

While  the  present  differential  duty  of  0.34  cent  per  pound  has 
proved  sufficient  to  protect  Cuba  in  the  United  States  markets  against 
the  lower  cost  of  sugars  of  Europe  and  Java,  she  can  not  long  com- 
pete with  our  domestic  sugars  against  the  dutv  she  is  now  paving  of 
1.35  cents  per  pound.  As  long  as  the  island^  prosperous  and  under 
some  form  of  United  States  control,  a  republican  government  may  be 
maintained ;  but  should  her  great  sugar  industry  be  made  unprofitable, 
either  by  cancellation  of  the  treaty  or  by  long  continuance  of  the 
present  high  duty  against  her  sugar,  revolution,  fed  by^  her  unem- 
ployed, is  sure  to  result  in  the  future,  as  it  has  under  similar  circum- 
stances in  the  past  Revolution  would  be  followed  by  a  third  and 
final  occupation  by  the  United  States,  by  annexation,  and  finally  by 
abolition  of  all  duties.  Whether  such  a  condition  is  desirable  in  the 
near  future,  either  for  the  United  States  or  for  Cuba,  is  open  to 
grave  doubt,  but  no  government  in  any  form,  other  than  one  or  mili- 
tary force,  can  be  maintained  unless  the  people  are  given  a  "square 
deal  "  and  allowed  to  benefit  through  their  own  industry. 

To  put  the  sugar  industry  of  Cuba  upon  a  sound  basis  docs  not 
require  the  removal  of  duties  here,  or  such  drastic  measures  as  would 
prevent  a  fair  and  lust  return  to  our  beet  sugar  and  other  producers 
upon  their  inve'=;tea  capital.  But  these  interests  are  no  longer  de- 
pendent upon  the  present  high  Dingley  rates — ^a  liberal  reduction 
can  now  be  made  m  our  sugar  schedules;  and  by  continuing  the 
present  differential  of  34  cents  per  100  pounds,  our  large  and  increas- 
mg  export  trade  to  the  island  can  be  held,  through  maintaining  its 
leading  industry  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition. 
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Will  our  domestic  producers  allow  such  reduction,  or  will  they,  by 
pursuing  the  former  policy  of  Spain,  risk  all,  and  bring  about  the 
very  conditions  of  free  trade  which  they  are  so  anxious  to  avoid? 


STATEMENT  HADE  BT  CLAVS  A.  SPEECKELS,  OF  138  FEOITI 
STBEET,  NEW  TOEK  CITT,  EEFEESENTINO  THE  FEDEBAL 
SUOAB  BEFININO  COMFANY.   * 

Tuesday,  November  17^  1908. 
Mr.  Spreckels.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  before  your  committee  as  the  president  of  the  Federal  Sugar 
Refining  Company  of  New  York,  an  entirely  independent  concern, 
with  no  direct  or  mdirect  affiliations,  understanding,  or  agreement  oi 
any  kind  whatsoever  with  the  sugar  trust,  and  in  order  that  you  may 
understand  my  exact  position  and  know  that  I  am  asking  for  no 
favors,  would  state  that  I  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  you  should 
finally  decide  to  agree  upon  free  trade  in  both  raw  and  refined  sugars. 
I  would,  of  course,  appreciate  and  think  we  are  entitled  to  a  mod- 
erate protection  on  renned  sugars,  but  would  prefer  absolute  free 
trade  to'  the  present  schedule,  under  which  the  sugar  trust  is  the 

Srincipal  beneficiary  and  enabled  to  exact  special  privileges  and  con- 
itions  on  sugars  produced  in  Louisiana  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

It  is  evident  that  the  country  desires  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  ex- 
pects a  reduction  of  duties  whenever  it  can  be  shown  to  be  reasonable, 
feasible,  and  advantageous.  Personally,  I  take  no  stock  in  the  ola 
and  threadbare  theory  that  the  duty  on  sugar  can  not  be  abolished 
on  account  of  the  Government  requiring  the  revenue,  and  have  full 
confidence  that  your  committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
can,  after  your  years  of  experience,  raise  the  necessary  revenue  from 
other  sources. 

As  far  as  the  production  of  the  domestic  sugar  is.  concerned  I 
claim  that  beet  sugar  factories  located  in  proper  localities,  such  as 
Colorado,  California,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Oregon,  should,  and  I  am 
informed,  can  produce  granulated  sugar  at  2^  cents  per  pound.  Of 
course,  if  it  be  the  purpose  of  this  Government  to  impose  a  tariff  which 
will  enable  the  production  of  articles  in  unsuitable  localities  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  public,  then  an  import  duty  is  necessary 
and  will  always  have  to  be  maintained. 

As  far  as  I/ouisiana  is  concerned,  I  contend  that  the  sugar  trust  is 
in  a  position  to  seize  at  its  discretion  a  large  share,  if  not  all,  of  the 
benent  of  the  protection  granted. 

As  far  as  our  colonies  are  concerned,  they  to-day  are  able  to  pro- 
duce sugars  in  competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  believe  the  sooner  our  Government  re- 
duce and  gradually  wipes  out  entirely  the  duty  on  sugar  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  countrv  and  all  concerned.  Of  course  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  differential  afforded  refiners  should  be  reduced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  reduction  in  duties  on  raw  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  what  you  recommend  is  that 
sugars  be  absolutely  free,  excepting  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  both. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  all  on  the  free  list? 
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Mr.  SpRBCKELfl.  If  you  take  it  off  of  raw,  take  it  off  of  refined. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  the  result  of  that  would  be  thst  the 
beet  su^r  factories  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  could  not  exist  in 
proper  localities  f 

Mr.  Sfreck£L&  They  are  not  in  their  proper  localities.  If  yoa 
want  to  raise  beet  sugar  in  Florida,  or  cane  sugar  in  Michigan,  put  t 
tariff  of  5  cents  a  pound  on  it,  but  those  are  unnatural  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  not  raise  cane  sugar  in  Michigan  if 
you  put  60  cents  a  pound  duty  on  it.  What  effect  would  that  have  on 
the  Ix)uisiana  cane  sugar;  it  would  put  them  out  of  business,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  not  so  certain  about  that.  They  sold  their 
sugars  last  year  on  practically  the  basis  of  80  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  protection. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  propose  to  take  it  off? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  But  the  tariff^ is  1.68|. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  take  it  all  off. 

Mr.  Spregkeub.  I  do  not  know  but  what  they  can  produce  it  when 
on  the  free  list,  but  I  have  no  evidence  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  putting  it  on  the  ground  of  what  jon 
know,  but  what  you  do  not  know,  i  ou  say  that  you  do  not  know 
but  what  they  could  produce  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  think  that  it  requires  all  the  protection 
that  exists  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Spreckels,  if  you  take  the  differential 
off  refined  sugar  hv  making  all  the  sugar  free,  why  can  not  you  take 
the  differential  on  of  refined  sugar  when  there  is  a  tariff  on  raw 
sugar,  making  the  same  tariff  on  the  sugar  after  refining,  according 
to  the  degree  of  purity  that  there  is  on  96®  test? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  When  sugar  is  gelling  at  4  cents  a  pound— take, 
for  example,  96  test  susar  will  produce  about  93  pounois  granulated 
sugar  out  or  a  hundred,  therefore  there  is  a  loss  of  7  per  cent;  7 
pounds  out  of  every  hundred  pounds  is  lost. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  have  made  up  that  loss,  what  reason 
is  there  for  any  more  differential  t 

Mr.  Spreckels.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  explain,  I  will  proceed. 
The  loss  of  4  cents  would  amount  to  28  cents,  and  if  that  same  sugar 
is  selling  at  2  cents  a  pound  the  loss  is  only  14  cents.  We  do  not 
reouire  that  differential,  because  we  do  not  lose  that  extra  14  cents. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  stand  the  loss  on  sugar  at  2  cents  a 
pound  on  refining,  but  you  can  not  stand  the  loss  on  sugar  at  4  cents 
a  pound  in  refining? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  only  differential  required  for  refined 
sugar  would  be  to  make  up  the  difference  between  2  and  4  cents  a 
pound  on  a  loss? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Which  would  be  4  cents  on  the  hundred  pounds! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No ;  that  would  be  14  cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  poimds  would  you  lose? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Seven  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  7  pounds.  Well,  that  would  be  14  cents.  Then 
the  14  cents  would  be  sufficient  differential  on  refined  sugar  over 
96  test? 
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Mr.  Spreckisls.  Plenty. 

The  Chairman.  No  matter  what  the  duty  is  on  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Oh,  no.  If  you  put  a  duty  on  of  10  cents,  you  lose 
7  per  cent  of  duty. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  protection  now  at  4  cents  a  pound — ^that 
is,  duty-paid  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  sav  that  14  cents  would  be  sufficient  to 
cover  it — ^that  is,  the  difference  between  the  2  cents  and  the  4  cents? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  cover  the  difference  on  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckei^.  It  would. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  sugar  used  in  this  country  do 
you  refine  at  your  refineries? 

Mr.  Spreckeijs.  I  must  think  for  a  moment  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Approximately;  I  do  not  care  about  the  exact 
'figures. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Of  the  total  consumption  of  the  United  States? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  what  percentage  of  the  total  consumption? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  About  12J  per  cent.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  been  in  the  refining  business 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Let  me  say  that  I  made  an  error  there;  it  is  not 
quite  that  much.    About  9  per  cent,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  in  the  refining  business  a  good 
many  years? 

Mr.  Spreckeub.  Thirty-three  vears. 

The  Chairman.  Of  whom  do  you  purchase  your  raw  sugars? 
What  raw  sugar  is  it,  Cuban  or  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  unfortunately  can  not  get  any  of  the  Louisiana 
sugar ;  we  tried  it  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  vou  buy  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  buy  oi  Java,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico.  We  do  not 
buy  Hawaiian  or  Louisiana  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  get  the  Hawaiian  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  are  under  contract  with  the  trust  to  deliver 
their  sugars  at  three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound  less  than  the  basis  of 
the  Cuban  tariff,  therefore  they  only  have  a  protection  of  1  cent  a 
poimd  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  what  prices  do  you  buy  the  Cuban  sugar 
as  compared  with  the  Hamburg  price,  laid  down  in  New  York  ? 
^  Mr.  Spreckels.  It  varies  considerably  from  time  to  time.    Some- 
times it  pays  as  much,  sometimes  less,  than  the  European  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  Cuban  crop  and  the  Louisiana  crop  all 
come  in  together,  as  they  do  in  the  winter  time,  they  get  less  than 
they  do  when  the  crops  are  not  coming  in? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  always. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  generally?  Is  not  that  the  general 
trend  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  below  the  world's  price  do  you  get  it 
at  any  time — ^the  extreme  price? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  You  have  reference  to  the  Cuban  sugar? 

The  Chairman.  The  Cuban  sugar;  yes. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff,  about  35  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
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The  Chairman.  And  at  some  time,  I  understand  you  to  say,  you 
pay  the  full  price  of  the  world's  market  for  Cuban  sugar.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  Cuban  sugar  comes  in  here  at  a  discount  b3ow  the  world^s 
price  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  great  bulk  does;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  price  that  you  pay  is  the  market  price  in 
New  York,  of  course;  and  who  fixes  that? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Supply  and  demand. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  supply  and  demand,  of  course;  but  the 
world's  market  has  something  to  do  with  it.  Does  the  price  at  which 
the  Ajnerican  Sugar  Refining  Company  buys  it  have  anything  to  do 
with  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No  more  than  if  I  buy  it.  It  is  a  question  of  sup- 
*  '  and  demand. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  there  is  keen  competition? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  There  is  no  competition. 

The  Chairman.  You  aU  want  it,  the  American  Sugar  Befiniog 
Company  wants  it,  and,  of  course,  the  price  is  paid. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  sellers  are  more  numerous  and  the 
quantity  of  sugar  is  larjs;er  in  the  market,  you  get  it  below  that  And, 
of  course,  you  all  buy  it  as  cheaply  as  you  can,  and  the  seller  sells  it 
for  the  best  price  he  can  get? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Quite  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  in  the  sugar-refining  business,  are  yoa 
not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  familiar  with  the  business  and  have  been 
in  it  thirty  years? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  as  to  whether  there  is  any 
margin  of  profit  to  the  manufacturer  on  refined  sugar  between  the 
differential  and  the  loss  in  weight  on  sugar  by  reason  of  its  being 
refined  ? 

Mr.  Spreckeub.  Not  always.  For  example,  you  take  sugar  laid 
down  from  Hamburg  to-day.  It  can  be  imported  for  $4.70  per  hun- 
dred.   Our  price  to-day  is  $4.55  per  hundred.    That  is  our  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  does  the  differential  to  the  refiner 
amount  to? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  hundred. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  it  take  that  entire  12^  cents  to  cover  the  loss 
to  the  manufacturer  to-day  and  the  shrinkage  in  his  material  by 
reason  of  the  refining, 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Approximately;  yes,  sir.  It  will  vary  from  10 
to  15  points.    The  average  would,  be,  say,  12^  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  say  that  there  is  no  profit  to  the  refiner 
due  to  the  differential? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  effect  would  there  be  upon  the  business  of 
the  refiners  of  this  country  if  we  reduce  the  tax  on  sugar  one-half  a 
cent  a  pound? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  it,  stimulate 
the  trade,  stimulate  other  trades,  such  as  the  canning  of  fruit  and 
preserves;  for  example,  England  is  the  greatest  consuming  country 
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for  sugar  per  capita  in  the  world.  Their  consumption  per  capita  is 
ricarly  100  pounas,  while  in  this  country  it  is  only  80  pounds.  We 
all  know,  or  think  we  do,  that  the  English  people  do  not  actually 
consume  that  sugar.  Thev  do  not  eat  as  many  sweetmeats  as  the 
American  probaBlj,  but  they  export  that  to  their  colonies  and  to 
foreign  countries  m  the  shape  of  marmalades,  jellies,  jams,  and  all 
sorts  of  preserves.  England  does  not  raise  those  fruits,  but  we  do. 
If  we  have  cheaper  sugar  our  fruit  can  be  exported  in  the  shape  of 
these  marmalades,  jellies,  and  jams. 

1&.  Underwood.  The  present  prices  that  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining CJompany  pays  the  Louisiana  people  and  the  Hawaiian  peoi)le 
is  at  least  one-half  a  cent  under  the  European  cost  with  the  tariff 
added,  is  it  not;  the  Hamburg  price  with  the  tariff  added! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  A  little  more  than  one-half  a  cent — ^about  0.68  of 
a  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  so  far  as  protection  for  the  Hawaiian  and 
Louisiana  planter  is  concerned  and  tne  present  price  that  he  is  selling 
sugar  for.  ne  would  be  fully  protected  by  a  tariff  reduced  one-half  a 
cent,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  He  is  selling  suffar  now  at  half  a  cent  below 
the  Hamburg  price  with  the  duty  added.  Therefore,  if  we  reduce  it 
one-half  a  cent,  the  Louisiana  and  the  Hawaiian  sugar  producers 
would  have  a  protection  that  would  amoimt  to  more  than  what  their 
Belling  price  is  to-day;  that  is,  the  duty  added  to  the  foreign  price 
would  amount  to  more  than  what  their  selling  price  is  to-day,  and  the 
planter  would  receive  the  same  protection  that  he  does  to-day. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  He  could  receive  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  far  into  the  interior  can  you  go  to  meet  the 
beet-sugar  trade  in  competition,  when  they  are  putting  their  sugars 
on  the  market? 

Mr.  Spreckles.  That  varies.  We  go  to  Chicago,  and  as  far  as 
the  Mississippi  River,  but  they  ship  as  far  as  Pittsburg,  and  some- 
times into  the  interior  of  New  York  State.  Buyers  for  certain 
reasons  will  not  take  beet  sugar,  and  the  beet  sugar  is  selling  for  a 
less  price.  Many  people  do  not  know  the  difference;  yet  mere  is 
a  dinerence.  For  example,  for  preserving.  The  beet  sugars,  as 
produced  in  this  country,  are  not  fit  for  that,  because  they  are  semi- 
refined;  they  do  not  pass  it  over  boneblack. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  they  can  not  be  used  for  those  purposes? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  to  the  same  advantage. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  the  territory  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi Kiver,  then,  is  within  the  zone  that  the  beet-sugar  man  controls 
for  his  own  market? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  is. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  zone  between  Pittsburg  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River  both  contend  for? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  control  the  zone  east  of  Pittsburg! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Practically. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  to  the  extent  that  the  manufacturer  of 
sugSLT  in  Colorado.  Idaho,  and  California — that  territory  that  you 
say  is  adapted  to  tnat  purpose — ^is  concerned,  the  freight  rates  would 
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protect  them  to  the  extent  of  one-half  a  cent  reduction  on  the  tariff, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  I  think  a  little  more  than  that.  The  fret^t  rates 
from  that  country  and  the  western  coast  enable  them  to  sell  for  from 
a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half  per  pound  more  than  the  eastern  man. 

Mr.  PoT7.  If  Congress  shouloi  finally  pass  an  act  reducing  the  pres- 
ent duties  on  sugar  a  half  a  cent  a  pound,  would  or  would  not  that,  in 
your  opinion,  make  sugar  cheaper  to  the  ultimate  consumer! 

Mr.  Spregkels.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Pon.  You  think  he  would  feel  the  benefit  of  the  half-cent 
reduction? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  I  do- 
Mr.  BouTELL.  Ri^ht  in  that  connection  and  along  that  line,  to 
whom  does  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Company  sell  its  refined 
product — ^what  class  of  purchasers? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  The  wholesale  grocers. 

Mr.  Boutell.^  For  example,  what  customers  have  you  in  Chicago, 
if  you  do  not  mind  telling? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  All  the  wholesale  grocers,  and  there  are  dozens  of 
them  there. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  understand — that  is,  your  customers  are  all  one 
class,  wholesalers,  or  jobbers,  and  you  do  not  sell  to  retailers? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  any  contract  or  agreement  between  your  re- 
finery and  the  jobbers  as  to  the  prices  at  which  they  shall  sell  to  the 
retailers? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  such  means  among 
other  refiners  in  exacting  contracts  from  their  jobbers? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  There  has  been,  I  believe,  but  it  has  been  abolished. 

Mr.  Boutell.  In  continuing  the  sale  of  this  product  down  to  the 
man  who  eats  the  sugar,  do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  exaction 
by  any  of  these  jobbers  of  the  retailers  as  to  the  limitations  of  price! 

Mr.  Spregkels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  stated  in  your  first  paragraph  that  the  Federal 
Sugar  Refining  Company  had  no  agreement  or  understanding  of  any 
kind  whatever  with  the  so-called  trust? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Have  you  any  understanding  or  agreement  with  ref- 
erence to  prices  with  any  other  refinery? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Absolutely  mdependent? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Absolutely  independent. 

Mr.  Boutell.  If  I  gather  your  meaning  from  the  way  in  which 
you  stated  it,  it  was  to  the  effect  that,  aside  from  your  business,  as  i 
citizen  and  a  taxpayer,  you  would  have  no  objection  to  having  abso- 
lute free  trade  in  both  the  raw  and  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  $50,000,000  or 
$60,000,000  revenue  derived  from  sugar  could  readily  be  raised. 
Speaking  in  round  numbers,  our  income  from  duties  on  imports  is 
about  $300,000,000  a  year,  and  the  $60,000,000  from  sugar  would  be 
one-fifth  ox  the  entire  national  income  from  duties  on  imports.    Have 
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yon  thought  at  all,  not  as  a  sugar  man,  but  as  a  taxpayer,  of  any 
method  ^  raising  this  $60,000,000! 

Mr.  Spreckei^.  I  have,  many  times.  I  suggest  that  you  have 
something  rifi;ht  in  this  room.  You  have  chairs,  I  see,  that  are  im- 
ported from  Vienna,  and  you  could  put  a  tax  oh  those. 

Mr.  BouTEHi.  But  are  they  not  now  taxed!  I  think  the  North 
Carolina  and  Michigan  furniture  men  have  looked  to  that. 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  You  have  not  taxed  it  enough ;  but  that  is  merely 
an  object  lesson  in  this  room ;  but  you  can  put  me  tax  on  tea  or  coffee. 

Mr.  BouTBUi.  How  much  would  a  tax  of  5  cents  a  pound  on  coffee 
amount  to? 

Mr.  Spreckelb.  I  could  not  say,  but  I  think  there  are  people  in 
this  room  who  could  tell.  I  do  not  know  how  much  coffee  is  con- 
sumed. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  Your  general  idea,  as  I  grasp  it,  is — ^not  going  into 
details — that  in  taking  the  duty  off  of  refined  sugar  and  reducing  the 
income  to  the  extent  of  $60,000,000  you  would  raise  that  by  other 
duties? 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  By  other  duties. 

Mr.  Kandeix.  How  about  an  income  tax? 

Mr.  Spreckei^.  That  is  quite  agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  you  say  that  if  the  tax  is  reduced  half  a  cent  a 
pound  that  the  Louisiana  cane  sugar  growers  could  maintain  their 
present  prices? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir;  because  they  are  giving  more  than  that 
awav  to-day. 

Mr.  Kandell.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  that  if  this  reduction  was  made  it  would  ulti- 
mately go  to  the  consumer.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this :  If  the  con- 
sumer sets  the  reduction  and  the  producer  of  sugar  gets  the  same 
prices,  how  do  you  reconcile  those  two  statements?  How  can  one  get 
as  much  for  the  production  of  sugar  and  the  consumer  pay  less. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Are  you  talking  about  free  trade? 

Mr.  Randell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Talking  about  a  reduction? 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  the  tariff  is  reduced 
one-half  cent  a  pound  that  the  producer  of  raw  sugars  can  main- 
tain the  same  prices  that  he  now  gets.  You  stated  that,  if  I  did  not 
misunderstand  you. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Louisiana  producer  par- 
ticularlv. 

Mr.  Randell.  Now,  I  want  to  understand  this  statement.  If  this 
reduction  of  a  half  a  cent  a  pound  was  made,  could  the  producer  of 
raw  suffar  maintain  the  same  prices  he  is  getting  now? 

MrJ  Spreckels.  I  think  he  could. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was,  how  can  the  producer 
get  the  same  price  and  the  consumer  get  the  sugar  for  half  a  cent  a 
pound  less?    That  is  a  question  in  mathematics  that  I  can  not  solve. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  consumer  would  get  it  by  reason  of  the  lower 
duties  on  the  eastern  coast;  for  example,  we  are  not  buying  Louisiana 
sugars. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  know;  but  how  can  the  producer  get  it,  and  the 
consumer  get  the  benefit  of  it,  too? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  The  consumer  will  get  it  from  the  importttions 
from  foreign  countries.  Louisiana  does  not  produce  all  the  sugar  that 
is  consumed  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  how  would  it  affect  the  revenue! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  not  the  Government  get  half  a  cent  less  on 
sugar  imported  from  Cuba  and  other  countries,  on  the  raw  sugar? 
And  yet  according  to  your  statement  the  producer  of  sugar  in  this 
country  would  get  no  higher  and  no  less  price, 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  producer  would  not.  The  producer  does  not 
produce  all  the  sugar  which  is  consumed  in  the  United  States.  That 
is  my  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  which  statement  do  you  adhere  tof 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Both. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  the  consumer  will  get  that  half  cent,  or  the 
producer  get  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Both  of  them  would  get  i1^ 

Mr.  Boutell.  One  ciuestion  here,  and  it  is  suggested  by  this  last 

?uestion  of  Mr.  RandelPs.  and  that  is,  that  where  you,  in  the  manu* 
acturing  trade,  speak  or  a  consumer — ^and  I  infer  this  from  what 
Mr.  Atkins  said — ^you  would  mean,  for  example,  the  jobber,  the  whole- 
saler; in  other  words,  you  do  not  recognize  laws  of  commerce  or 
trade  which  inevitably  and  automaticallv  affect  the  price  at  which  a 
retailer  shall  sell  to  his  retail  customers? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  that  in  all  these  discussions  the  word  "con- 
sumer," that  is,  reducing  the  price  of  material  to  the  "consumer," 
means  the  price  at  which  the  manufacturer  puts  it  out  to  the  jobber 
or  wholesaler? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Quite  right 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  the  effect  of  the  price  at  which  the  wholesaler 
sells  to  the  retailer,  or  the  retailer  sells  to  the  country  or  city  cus- 
tomer, is  something  which  is  not  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  if  there  is  a  wholesale  grocers'  association 
in  the  country  which  might  be  called  a  trust,  this  question  can  not 
reflate  it;  that  would  have  to  be  regulated  in  another  way? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  comes  back  to  the  proposition  in  which  you 
stated  that  Louisiana  and  Hawaiian  su^ar  producers  would  receive 
the  same  amount  by  a  reduction  of  a  half  a  cent,  and  yet  there  would 
be  a  reduction  to  the  consumer,  due  to  the  fact  tnat  the  foreign  sugar 
coming  into  tJhe  market  would  fix  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  the 
refiners  to-day  are  paying  more  than  a  half  a  cent  under  the  Euro- 
pean market  price,  with  the  tariff  added — that  is  the  reason  both 
propositions  are  true? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  that  they  do  not  refine  sugar  where 
it  is  made  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Because  it  is  not  profitable  to  refine  it  You  Dfiust 
bring  it  to  a  central  place. 

Mr.  Clark.  New  York  is  no  more  central  than  New  Orleans,  is  itt 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  can  not  refine  it  profitably;  that  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  again. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  has  been  demonstrated? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  you  can  not  refine  it  on  a  plantation  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  not 


San  Francisco, 
tin  New  York? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  think  you  understand  me,  sir.  I  say  it  is 
unprofitable  to  refine  it.  I  suppose  you  have  in  mind  the  refining  of 
the  sugar  on  the  plantations  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  aidn't  have  any  idea  of  its  being  refined  on  a  planta- 
tion, especially.  I  understand  that,  in  a  general  way,  of  course,  the 
refinery  is  an  expensive  institution,  but  why  they  can  not  have  it  re- 
fined at  some  place  accessible  to  the  sources  of  production  of  raw 
sugar  I  can  not  see. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  can,  and  they  do  have. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  can  not  understand  why  it  can  not  be  refined  easier 
there  than  to  ship  it  to  New  York.  What  is  the  sense  of  sending 
everything  to  New  York  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  bringing  it 
back  again! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  There  is  absolutely  no  sense  in  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  is  what  they  do,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir ;  they  do  not.  They  refine  it  in  Louisiana. 
The  American  Sugar  Hefining  Company,  the  so-called  trust,  has  a 
refinery  there  now,  and  they  are  builaing  a  new  one. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  one? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  we  have  not;  we  only  have  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  your  refinery  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  At  Yonkers,  N.  i . 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  say,  and  that  is  where  you  get  your 
Cuban  sugar.    Do  vou  get  Louisiana  or  Texas  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  vou  do  not  get  Hawaiian  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  none. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  proportion  of  sugar,  if  you  know,  that  is 
produced  in  Louisiana,  and  is  refined  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Seventy-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  anj  sugar  refined  in  the  Sandwich  Islands? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  There  is  one  refinery  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sugar  re- 
fining at  San  Francisco,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  There  is  to-day ;  there  are  two  refineries  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  refine  as  much  sugar  in  San  Francisco  now  as 
they  did  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  1 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Just  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  they  not  refine  it  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
where  they  produce  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Because,  as  I  say,  they  can  not  refine  it  there 
profitably  on  a  plantation. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  can  not  they? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  a  matter  that  would  take  more  time  than 
I  could  use  to  answer.  The  fact  is  that  the  planters  themselves  have 
a  refinery.  When  they  could  not  agree  with  the  so-called  "  trust "  upon 
the  sale  of  sugar,  they  established  a  refinery  themselves  in  San  Fran- 
cisco rather  than  to  put  the  refinery  on  a  plantation.    They  shipped 
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the  raw  product  to  San  Francisco,  because  the  greater  the  production 
the  less  cost  per  unit.  Now,  you  can  not  go  on  a  plantation  and  make 
5,000  tons  of  su^ar  (which  you  may  have  to  make  in  a  week)  and 
make  it  profitably. 

Mr  Clabk.  I  imderstand  that,  but  I  can  not  understand  why  they 
do  not  have  one  or  two  places  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  where  they 
produce  so  much  su^r. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  have  one  refinery  in  Honolulu,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  but  it  has  not  proved  a  success. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  largely  the  fault  of  the  management  then, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No  ;  but  the  locality. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  profits  of  the 
comer  grocery  man  who  sells  sugar,  do  you? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  think  he  makes  any  profit 

Mr.  Cl4rk.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  was  goin^  to  get  at  Isn^t 
it  true  that  nearly  all  of  the  grocery  men,  and  practically  all  of  them 
in  the  United  States,  make  sugar  what  they  call  a  "  leader,''  and  that 
they  sell  refined  sugar  at  perhaps  as  small  a  profit  as  any  article  that 
they  carry? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  So  that  practically  the  retail  dealers  of  the  United 
States  make  nothing  out  of  it,  and  that  all  of  the  profit  goes  to  the 
producer  of  raw  sugar,  the  refineries,  the  wholesalers,  and  the 
jobbers? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  spoke  about  canning  and  preserving  fruits. 
Isn't  it  true,  under  the  existing  law,  that  99  per  cent  of  the  duty  paid 
on  suffar  and  put  into  fruits  in  their  preparations  to  be  shipped 
abroad  can  be  gotten  back  as  the  drawback? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRONEY.  Then  free  sugar,  for  that  purpose,  would  not  in 
any  wa^  aid  the  production  of  Qiat  article  in  the  preserving  of  fruits 
to  be  shipped  abroad? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  To  the  extent  of  1  per  cent  only. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No  ;  more  than  that  It  costs  them  more  originally 
for  the  sugar,  and  the  capital  invested,  if  he  buys  it  for  2  or  5  cents 
a  Dound ;  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  invesUnent,  the  first  cost 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  One  per  cent  on  the  drawback  is  not  of  any  conse- 
quence? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  should  say  it  was. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Or  99  per  cent  of  it.  If  1  per  cent  was  wiped  out 
it  would  greatly  stimulate  the  exportation  of  fruits  abroad,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  would  stimulate  it  to  that  extent  only. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  understand  you,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  the 
chairman,  to  sav  that  there  was  no  competition  on  raw  sugars  in  the 
New  York  martet. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  did  not  say  that;  you  misunderstood  me. 

The  CHAmMAN.  I  did  not  understand  him  to  say  that  I  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  they  did  it  as  cheaply  as  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company. 
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Mr.  FoRDNBT.  As  a  refiner,  do  you  think  that  the  American  con- 
sumer and  the  manufacturer  would  be  benefited  by  free  sugar  instead 
of  duty-paid  sugar? 

Mr.  Spr£CK£ls.  I  do,  decidedly. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Do  you  think  that  the  domestic,  production  of  sugar 
could  exist  under  free  trade? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  If  properly  located ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Where  would  it  have  to  be  located — ^in  New  York? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  I  would  locate  it  in  California  or  C!olorado. 
You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  yesterday,  that  they  moved  the  fac- 
tories from  Michigan  into  Colorado. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  freight  from  Colorado  to  the  seaboard  is  less 
than  $1  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  do  not  send  it  to  the  seaboard ;  they  have  a 
local  market. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  they  should  send  it  to  the  seaboard,  the  freight 
would  be  less  than  $1,  while  the  duty  is  1.68^  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  understand  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  duty  on  sugar. 
Would  not  the  refineries  be  the  greatest  beneficiaries  of  such  a  change 
of  law? 

Mr.  Spreckeljb.  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  benefited  any  more, 
except  by  the  increased  consumption. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  the  sugar  trust,  or  the 
individuals  of  that  concern,  were  benefited  by  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  did. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  ypu  are  benefited,  because  you  are  a  heavy 
stockholder  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  a  ^^  has  l^n.''  I  am  no  longer  a  stockholder 
in  that  concern. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  remember  that  it  was  stated  a  year  ago  that  you 
were  one  of  the  heaviest  stockholders. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  was,  but  I  am  no  longer  a  stockholder. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  sugar  beet  men,- 
the  abolition  of  the  duties  on  sugar  would  be  destructive  to  them. 
It  would  be  absolutely  ruinous  U>  their  interests,  would  it  not,  if 
diey  are  correct  in  their  statements? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  If  you  say  the  Michigan  people ;  yes.  That  is  true, 
according  to  the  testimony  which  you  have  neard.  I  think,  however, 
there  is  other  testimony  that  you  have  not  heard.  The  people  who 
produce  sugar  at  2^  cents  a  pound  are  not  coming  here  to  tell  you 
that  they  want  a  reduction. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  never  knew  of  any  one  who  wanted  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  want  all  I  can  get.  If  you  keep  on  you  will  be 
encouraging  the  production  of  sugar  in  Alaska,  because  it  pays  so 
welL 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Don't  jou  think  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  produce 
all  the  sugar  in  the  United  States  that  we  need,  rather  than  to  buy  it 
from  the  foreigner,  and,  by  producing  it  ourselves,  to  give  American 
people  employment? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  if  you  raise  the  sugar  in  the  proper  climate. 
Su^r  should  be  ^own  in  tropical  climates.  About  25  per  cent  of  all 
of  tne  beet  sugar  is  raised  by,  and  the  fields  are  cultivated  by,  Asiatic 
labor. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  cane  sugar! 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  No,  sir;  the  beet  sugar.  Twenty-fiye  per  cent  of 
all  of  the  beets  raised  in  the  beet  fields  of  this  country  is  cultinited 
by  Asiatic  labor. 

Mr.  FosDNET.  Unless  the  consumer  would  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
reduction  of  the  duty,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  change,  would  itf 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  But  the  consumer  would  receive  the  benefit  of  it 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  He  did  not  receive  it  in  the  case  of  the  Cuban  red- 
procity,  did  he? 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  I  think  that  at  times  he  did  and  at  times  he  did  not 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Well,  give  us  the  difference  between  the  "  did  "  and 
the  "did  not" 

Mr.  Spbeckei^.  Well,  I  will  answer  the  question  by  saving  that 
what  I  mean  is  that  sometimes  we  got  the  full  b^iefit  of  uie  Cuban 
tariff  and  sometimes  we  did  not  When  we  got  the  full  differentials 
the  public  got  it 

Mr.  Crumpackeb.  I  would  like  to  know  why  it  is  that  the  Louis- 
iana sugar  raisers  sell  their  product  to  the  sugar  trust  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  cost  of  foreign  sugar. 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  suppose  it  is  because  they  lore 
them  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  the  Louisiana  sugar  growers  decline  to  sell 
to  your  refinery  at  all? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  They  do. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Even  though  you  were  willing  to  pay  the  cur- 
rent rate! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  possibly  even  pay  more  than  those  rates! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  that  is  true.  I  wanted  to 
brin^  a  photograph  of  a  steamer  for  which  we  were  only  able^to 
obtam  one-third  cargo,  although  we  held  her  at  her  berth  in  New 
Orleans  during  the  height  of  the  sugar  season.  We  were  willing  to 
give  a  little  atove  the  current  rate,  but  we  were  unable  to  secure  those 
sugars  against  the  trust,  although  offering  prompt  cash. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  are  the  relations  between  the  Louisiana 
sugar  growers  and  the  trust! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  could  not  say.  The  relations  of  the  trust  are  very 
extensive. 

Mr.  Cbumpacker.  How  are  those  sugars  sold! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  are  sold  in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  they  would  not  sell  to  your  refinery,  even 
though  you  offered  more  than  the  trust! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  would  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  that  same  thing  true  respecting  the  Hawaiian 
sugars! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  is. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  have  a  contract  with  the  Hawaiian  sugar 
growers  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  have  none.  For  the  past  three  years  the  trust 
has  contracted  at  three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound  less  than  the  Kew 
York  price. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Have  you  tried  to  break  into  their  market! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  have.    I  tried  to  trade  with  them,  but  I  could  not 
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Mr.  Crumpagker.  Are  the  stockholders  of  the  so-called  sugar  trust 
interested  in  growing  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Isot  as  a  company. 

Mr.  Crumpagker.  Are  the  individual  stockholders  so  interested? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  I  believe  they  are. 

Mr.  Crumpagker.  They  are  interested  in  sugar  growing  in  Hawaii 
and  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpagker.  x  ou  are  not  aware  of  any  business  reasons  why 
the  Louisiana  sugar  grower  should  refuse  to  sell  to  your  company  at 
the  same  rate  or  at.  better  rates  than  they  sell  their  product  to  the 
trust? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpagker.  You  stated  that  the  sugar  trust  practically  ab- 
sorbed all  of  the  differential  that  is  granted  by  reciprocity  to  the 
growers  in  Cuba.    How  does  it  manage  to  absorb  that  differential? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  I  do  not  think  it  requires  any  special  management. 
When  the  crop  comes  on  to  the  market  it  comes  on  too  rapidlv — ^that  is, 
it  comes  too  much  at  a  time.  It  is  regulated  by  supply  and  demand,  as 
I  stated  before,  but  the  Cuban  planter  wants  to  sell  and  is  anxious  to 
realize,  and  so  much  so  that  he  is  willing  to  take  off  the  differential. 

Mr.  Crumpagker.  Why  don't  you  get  the  benefit  of  that? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  We  do. 

Mr.  Crumpagker.  You  get  your  percentage  of  the  differential? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  We  do. 

Mr.  Crumpagker.  So  that  at  periods  when  there  are  importations 
from  Cuba  the  price  of  sugar  goes  down,  and  in  order  to  make  a 
quick  sale  they  will  let  it  go  at  these  prices? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Oh,  yes;  they  will  knock  off  that  differential,  and 
sometimes  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Crumpagker.  So  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
in  that  respect  operates  as  a  speculator? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  that  you  would  be  able  to 
refine  if  the  differential  on  refined  sugar  was  cut  down  to  14  cents 
per  hundred. 

Mr.  Spregkels.  If  the  tariff  be  taken  off  raw  sugar,  I  am  willing 
that  the  tariff  on  the  refined  shall  be  taken  off  also. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  would  be  $1.68^  per 
hundred  on  bulk  or  raw  sugar  coming  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  on  refined  it  would  be  $1.95  per  hundred,  leav- 
ing the  differential  2(>i  cents  between  the  raw  and  the  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  the  loss  on  refining  would  be  equivalent  to 
about  14  cents  per  hundred? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  It  is  somewhat  more  than  that.  Assuming  it  is 
4  cents  a  pound,  that  would  be  28  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  If  the 
price  be  2  cents  per  pound,  it  would  be  one-half  of  that,  or  14  cents. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Assuming  it  is  14  cents  per  hundred,  there  would  be 
a  margin  of  12^  cents  per  hundred  pounds  to  pay  the  cost  of  refining. 
On  the  basis  of  2  cents,  it  gives  that  much  advantage  over  the 
foreigner? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  FosDNEY.  The  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Sfbeckels.  No,  sir;  the  beet  sugar.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of 
all  of  the  beets  raised  in  the  beet  fields  of  this  country  is  cultivated 
by  Asiatic  labor. 

Mr.  FoHDKEY.  Unless  the  consumer  would  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
reduction  of  the  duty,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  change,  would  it  I 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  But  the  consumer  would  receive  the  benefit  of  it 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  He  did  not  receive  it  in  the  case  of  the  Cuban  reci- 
procity, did  he? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  that  at  times  he  did  and  at  times  he  did  not 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  give  us  the  diflference  between  the  "  did  "  and 
the  "did  not" 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Well,  I  will  answer  the  question  by  saying  that 
what  I  mean  is  that  sometimes  we  got  the  full  benefit  of  the  Cuban 
tariff  and  sometimes  we  did  not  When  we  got  the  full  diffwentials 
the  public  got  it. 

Mp.  Crumpacker.  I  would  like  to  know  why  it  is  that  the  Louis- 
iana sugar  raisers  sell  their  product  to  the  sugar  trust  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  cost  of  foreign  sugar. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  suppose  it  is  because  they  love 
them  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  the  Louisiana  sugar  growers  decline  to  sell 
to  your  refinery  at  all? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  do. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Even  though  you  were  willing  to  pay  the  cur- 
rent rate? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  possibly  even  pay  more  than  those  rates? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  that  is  true.  I  wanted  to 
bring  a  photograph  of  a  steamer  for  which  we  were  only  able  to 
obtain  one-third  cargo,  although  we  held  her  at  her  berth  in  New 
Orleans  during  the  height  of  the  sugar  season.  We  were  willing  to 
give  a  little  above  the  current  rate,  but  we  were  unable  to  secure  those 
sugars  against  the  trust,  although  offering  prompt  cash. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  are  the  relations  between  the  Louisiana 
sugar  growers  and  the  trust? 

Af  r.  Spreckels.  I  could  not  say.  The  relations  of  the  trust  are  very 
extensive. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  are  those  sugars  sold  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  are  sold  in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  they  would  not  sell  to  your  refinery,  even 
though  you  offered  more  than  the  trust? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  would  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  that  same  thing  true  respecting  the  Hawaiian 
sugars? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  is. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  have  a  contract  with  the  Hawaiian  sugar 
growers  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  have  none.  For  the  past  three  years  the  trust 
has  contracted  at  three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound  less  than  the  New 
York  price. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Have  you  tried  to  break  into  their  market? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  have.    I  tried  to  trade  with  them,  but  I  could  not 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  the  stockholders  of  the  so-called  sugar  trust 
interested  in  growing  cane  sugar? 

Mt.  Spregkels.  Not  as  a  company. 

Mr.  Crumpagker.  Are  the  individual  stockholders  so  interested! 

Mr.  Spregkels.  I  believe  thej  are. 

Mr.  Crumpagker.  They  are  interested  in  sugar  growing  in  Hawaii 
and  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpagker.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  business  reasons  why 
the  Louisiana  sugar  grower  should  refuse  to  sell  to  your  company  at 
the  same  rate  or  at.  better  rates  than  they  sell  their  product  to  the 
trust? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpagker.  x  ou  stated  that  the  sugar  trust  practically  ab- 
sorbed all  of  the  differential  that  is  granted  by  reciprocity  to  the 
growers  in  Cuba.    How  does  it  manage  to  absorb  that  differential? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  I  do  not  think  it  requires  any  special  management. 
When  the  crop  comes  on  to  the  market  it  comes  on  too  rapidlv — ^that  is, 
it  comes  too  much  at  a  time.  It  is  regulated  by  supply  and  demand,  as 
I  stated  before,  but  the  Cuban  planter  wants  to  sell  and  is  anxious  to 
realize,  and  so  much  so  that  he  is  willing  to  take  off  the  differential. 

Mr.  Crumpagker.  Why  don't  you  get  the  benefit  of  that? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  We  do. 

Mr.  Crumpagker.  You  get  your  percentage  of  the  differential? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  We  do. 

Mr.  Crumpagker.  So  that  at  periods  when  there  are  importations 
from  Cuba  the  price  of  sugar  goes  down,  and  in  order  to  make  a 
quick  sale  they  will  let  it  go  at  these  prices? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Oh,  yes;  they  will  knock  off  that  differential,  and 
sometimes  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Crumpagker.  So  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
in  that  respect  operates  as  a  speculator? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Precisely. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  that  you  would  be  able  to 
refine  if  the  differential  on  refined  sugar  was  cut  down  to  14  cents 
per  hundred. 

Mr.  Spregkels.  If  the  tariff  be  taken  off  raw  sugar,  I  am  willing 
that  the  tariff  on  the  refined  shall  be  taken  off  also. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  would  be  $1.68i  per 
hundred  on  bulk  or  raw  sugar  coming  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  on  refined  it  would  be  $1.95  per  hundred,  leav- 
ing the  differential  2(>i  cents  between  the  raw  and  the  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  the  loss  on  refining  would  be  equivalent  to 
about  14  cents  per  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  It  is  somewhat  more  than  that.  Assuming  it  is 
4  cents  a  pound,  that  would  be  28  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  If  the 
price  be  2  cents  per  pound,  it  would  be  one-half  of  that,  or  14  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Assuming  it  is  14  cents  per  hundred,  there  would  be 
a  margin  of  12^  cents  per  hundred  pounds  to  pay  the  cost  of  refining. 
On  the  basis  of  2  cents,  it  gives  that  much  advantage  over  the 
foreigner? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  sugar  costs  2  cents  and  the  loss  on  refining  is 
28  cents,  they  would  lose  only  1^  cents.  ' 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  have  been  figuring  on  12|  cents.  You  are 
dealing  with  96  per  cent  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  want  to  know  how  you  work  out  that  12^  cents 
differential.  There  is  only  a  difference  between  the  raw  and  the 
refined  sugars  of  25  cents,  and  the  difference  for  that  must  be  com- 
pensated for  in  the  price  of  the  refined  sugar.  At  2  cents  it  is  14 
cents  and  at  4  cents  it  is  28  cents,  and  that  would  leave  only  1^  cents. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  duty  is  on  su^r  which  is  100  per' cent  pure 
sugar,  and  it  is  $1.82^ ;  that  is,  provided  it  is  below  16,  jDutch  stand- 
ard, as  to  whiteness.  The  difference  between  $1.82^  and  $1.95  for  the 
white  is  exactly  12^  cents.    We  deal  with  pure  sugars. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  mathematical  difference  between  $1.68|  and 
$1.95  is  26^  cents.  We  have  been  informed  that  there  is  a  cost  or 
waste  of  14  cents  per  hundred  in  refining.  Taking  that  from  the 
26  cents  leaves  12}  cents  as  the  real  differential  or  benefit  or  protec- 
tion to  the  refiner. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  the  condition  to-day. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  would  you  say  about  taking  off  the  12J 
cents  and  fixing  the  differential  large  enough  to  cover  the  waste  in 
refining? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  If  the  dutv  be  taken  off,  and  the  price  of  sugar  is 
2  cents  instead  of  4  cents,  it  should  be  proportionately  less. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  would  be  7  per  cent  on  4  cents  a  pound  sugars 
and  7  per  cent  on  2  cents  a  pound  sugars.  The  difference  is  14  cents. 
If  the  sugar  is  only  1  cent  a  pound,  the  loss  is  only  7  cents  per  100 
pounds  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  My  idea  is  that  the  law  be  amended  so  as  to 
cover  the  loss  in  the  cost  of  refining,  whatever  it  may  be.  That  would 
nut  the  American  refiner  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  foreign  re- 
finer. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  some  protection,  for  this 
reason 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Let  us  hear  your  reason. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  To  cover  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  about  the  sugar  producer:  Is  he  not  entitled 
to  some  protection? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  He  is  entitled  to  protection  enough  to  cover  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  want  to  know  if  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Company  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  refining  as  compared  with  the 
foreign  refiner. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  are  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  we  refining  sugar  as  cheaply  as  they  are 
refining  it  in  foreign  countries! 

Mr.  Spreckels.   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  you  do  not  need  any  aid  in  that  direction! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  will  take  it  if  we  can  get  it 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  an  important  concession.  I  am  glad 
that  you  made  it. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  do  not  need  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  we  export  large  quantities  of  preserved  fruit! 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Fordnev  asked  you  a  question  about  the  saving  to 
tliese  people.  These  people  get  drawbacks,  but  usually  they  are  the 
larger  manufacturers,  whereas  the  smaller  ones  do  not? 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  The  smaller  ones  would  not  be  benefited. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  that  transaction  we  import  the  sugar,  whereas  the 
foreigner  imports  both  the  fruit  and  the  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  foreigner  would  not  be  in  any  better  fix  because 
he  imports  the  fruit? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No^  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Not  if  he  pays  labor  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Needham.  Has  your  company  invested  in  any  sugar  lands  in 
Cuba? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Needham.  Have  your  stockholders? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  As  an  individual,  I  am  so  interested. 

Mr.  Needham.  Are  you  largely  interested  as  an  individual  in  Cuba 
sugar  lands? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir ;  only  in  a  small  way. 

Mr.  Needham.  What  was  the  purpose  of  this  investment  down 
there? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  was  a  gamble;  it  was  a  speculation 

Mr.  Needham.  You  hope  for  the  annexation  of  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Precisely.    That  is  why  I  bought  it. 

Mr.  Needham.  Have  not  the  sugar  people  generally  throughout  the 
country  invested  in  the  sugar  lands  in  Cuba  within  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  as  refiners. 

Mr.  Needham.  Have  not  the  refiners  of  the  United  States  done  so? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  can  only  speak  for  myself.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  others  have  done. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  reference  to  the  purchase  of  lands  in  Cuba,  you 
stopped  short  in  one  of  your  answers,  and  I  tliink  you  intended  to  say 
that  you  expected  soon  to  do  something.    What  was  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  expect  very  soon  to  see 
annexation  with  Cuba. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  From  your  acquaintance,  or  as  a  matter  of  compe- 
tent knowledge,  how  many  other  investors  have  made  investments  in 
Cuba  on  a  similar  basis? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  I  cajtnot  say.  I  do  not  know.  There  have 
been  some  others  who  have  thought  ];ist  like  I  did. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  would  say  th^^  lad  been  some  others? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  would  say  so.    ±  /mppose  they  think  as  I  do. 

Mr.  BoxjTELL.  The  wish  is  usually  /.'ather  to  the  thought,  so  that  in 
the  case  of  Cuban  annexation  you  /take  it  for  granted  that  similar 
methods  have  stimulated  or  fi/sterefi  the  acquirement  of  those  sugar 
lands?  '^         V 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  quite  i^rue. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  that  Louisiana  produces  raw  sugar  is  be- 
cause Louisiana  is  properly  located  climatically? 

Mr.  Sprecket^.  Yes,  sir;  partially,  and  if  economically  worked; 
but  some  of  the  best  sugar  factories  are  not  properly  located.  They 
should  take  their  mills  and  move  them  to  some  other  place. 
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STATEHENT  OF  0.  W.  SWINK,  OF  ROCKY  FOEB,  COLO.,  KEFRS- 
SENTINO  THE  KAISERS  OF  SUGAR  BEETS. 

Tuesday,  November  17^  1908. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am 
a  little  bit  hard  of  hearing,  and  you  will  have  to  bear  somewhat  with 
me,  and,  further,  I  am  not  much  of  a  public  speaker,  and  what  I  have 
to  say  I  want  to  say  purely  and  simply  from  the  farmer's  stand- 
point, not  from  that  of  any  manufacturer  or  anything  of  the  kind.^ 

I  have  the  honor  to  represent  a  large  farming  community,  and  in 
our  country  we  depend  solely  on  irrigation  for  raising  the  crops  and 
improving  the  country.  I  do  not  know  but  what  I  had  better  first 
take  up  our  irrigation  systems.  When  I  went  to  that  country,  in 
1871,  there  were  very  few  irrigation  ditches  built  Since  that  time 
we  had  some  progress,  up  to  along  about  1884,  and  on  up  to  about  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  the  sugar  beet  industry.  I  commenced, 
in  1884,  to  try  to  demonstrate  what  could  grow  best  in  that  country, 
and  I  found  that  almost  all  kinds  of  vine  crops^  root  crops,  and  suoi 
as  that,  did  about  the  best.  A  little  later  on  m  our  experimenting 
I  found  Uiat  the  sugar  beet  was  well  adapted  to  that  country,  and  I 
commenced  to  investigate  the  crowing  of  sugar  beets,  and  I  con- 
tinued on  from  year  to  year  until  we  got  a  sugar  plant. 

Now  to  go  back  to  the  irrigation,  somewhat;  as  I  stated,  in  the 
early  days  we  had  but  very  few  irrigation  ditches.  To-day  we  have 
1,088  irrigation  systems.  That  means  main  canals,  reservoirs,  and 
pumping  plants.  Those  1,088  irrigation  systems  have  1.902  miles  of 
main  lines  of  canal.  The  most  of  them  are  out  of  the  Arkansas  River, 
$ind  some  of  them  from  its  tributaries.  This  country  that  I  speak  of 
is  only  one  district,  that  is  the  southeastern  district  of  Colorado.  We 
have  five  districts  in  our  State,  and  our  Arkansas  Valley  district 
represents  nearly  one-third  of  the  irrigated  lands  of  the  State.  There 
is  one  district  that  irrigates  more  land  than  we  do.  Then  we  have  14 
reservoirs  that  have  a  storage  capacity  of  419,743  acre- feet.  Some  of 
you  may  not  understand  that.  It  isi  a  foot  deep  and  that  many  acres 
of  water.  The  1,088  irrigation  systems  irrijjate  376,734  acres  of  land, 
and  in  that  area  we  have  6,480  farmers  irrigating  from  those  canals, 
which  makes  an  average  of  about  40  acres  5)  the  farm.  I  will  state 
there  that  we  have  found  that  our  best  interest  is  to  have  smaller  farms 
and  better  cultivation,  and  we  have  worked  along  that  line,  and  we 
find  that  there  is  more  money  to  the  farmer  in  small  farms  and  thor- 
ough irrigation  and  thorough  cultivation  than  in  large  farming. 

In  that  neighborhood  that  I  represent  we  have  six  su^r  plants — 
that  is,  six  in  Colorado — and  one  in  western  Kansas.    Those  sugar 

?ilants  paid  to  the  farmers  last  year  over  $3,000,000.  That  was  paid 
or  the  beets  grown  in  the  vicinity  in  a  radius  up  and  down  the  valley 
of  about  200  miles.  For  labor  to  run  the  plants  they  paid  out  some- 
thing over  $1,000,000.  For  coal  they  paid  out  $350,000  and  for  lime- 
stone $225,000.  They  paid  out  a  large  amount  for  coke  also.  I  did  not 
get  just  the  data  of  that;  I  do  not  know  just  how  much  there  was  of 
that.  We  paid  to  the  railroad  company — one  plant  did — over 
$r»00,000  for  transportation  of  coal,  coke,  stone,  and  sugar,  and  that 
class  of  articles.  We  have  nothing  that  concerns  the  prosperity  of 
our  country,  and  that  means  so  much  to  the  farmer,  as  the  sugar 
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interest  All  the  money  we  get  is  earned,  it  is  raised  from  the  soil, 
and  we  have  it,  and  it  is  not  as  if  we  were  running  a  very  large  busi- 
ness and  there  was  a  good  profit  in  it,  and  it  went  to  somebody 
else  outside  of  the  country,  some  corporation  or  something  of  that 
kind ;  but  where  it  is  paid  to  the  farmer  it  goes  to  all  classes  of  busi- 
ness and  enables  us  to  use  and  reuse  it  a  ^eat  many  times. 

It  is  not  only  that;  it  goes  to  the  merchant  and  business  men  of  all 
classes^  to  stone  men  and  coke  men,  and  in  fact  it  reaches  every  point 
of  busmess,  almost,  in  our  State. 

It  may  be  said  there  is  great  profit  in  growing  beets,  which  I  admit. 
With  good  luck  there  is  good  profit  to  the  farmer.  Thei^e  is  nothing 
that  is  as  staple,  nothing  that  appears  to  be  as  satisfactory,  as  the 
growing  of  beets.  We  have  other  industries  that  may  make  larger 
returns,  with  all  good  luck,  but  they  are  more  perishable.  Our  beet 
industry  is  one  ox  the  most  hearty  crops  that  we  have.  Hail  may 
cut  them  off,  but  they  will  come  right  on  again,  provided  they  have 
got  a  little  size,  and  I  have  known  them  to  be  cut  off  the  third  time, 
and  yet  make  a  ^ood  crop ;  so  that  it  shows  that  it  is  a  very  sure  crop, 
and  there  is  nothing  that  has  helped  us  out  in  the  settlement  of  that 
arid  country  as  much  as  the  sugar  interest  has.  It  has  become  a  fact 
with  our  river,  which  we  once  thought  would  be  inexhaustible  for  irri- 
g^ation.  that  the  mean  flow  of  the  river  cuts  but  a  small  figure  at  this 
time.  We  have  got  to  depend  largely  upon  the  flood  waters,  and  upon 
reservoirs  which  catch  the  flood  waters,  for  our  irrigation.  In  order 
to  make  it  possible  to  grow  beets  or  to  grow  anj  crop  under  a  system 
of  reservoirs,  it  has  got  to  be  a  crop  from  which  there  are  lar^e  re- 
turns, because  a  system  of  reservoirs  is  expensive,  very  expensive  to 
build  and  middling  expensive  to  maintain,  and  the  seepage  and  evap-^ 
oration  are  great,  which  makes  the  water  pretty  costljr.  Without 
some  crop  which  we  can  get  large  returns  for,  the  building  of  reser- 
voirs ana  the  improvement  of  the  country  would  practically  stop. 
As  you  all  know,  we  have  a  large  area  of  country  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  su^r  beets.  It  simply  depends  upon  the  amount  of  water 
and  the  building  of  reservoirs  and  the  storing  of  water,  to  reclaim 
any  more  country.  If  we  lost  our  beet  interest,  I  look  upon  it  that 
it  would  be  disastrous  to  us,  because  we  would  practically  have  to 
stop  reclaiming  any  more  of  the  country,  because  the  water  is  too 
expensive  for  growmg  wheat,  com,  oats,  and  barley,  and  that  kind 
of  stuff.    The  returns  would  not  be  great  enough  to  justify  it. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Can  not  you  grow  alfalfa  out  there? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  Is  not  that  a  very  profitable  crop? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir;  the  best  crop  we  have  got,  as  a  rule,  except 
the  sugar  beets.    It  is  the  next  best  paying  crop  we  have  got. 

The  Chaibman.  What  does  the  larmer  get  for  his  beets  there,  at 
the  factory? 


delivered. 

The  Chaibmak.  Then  the  farmer  delivers  the  beets  on  board  the 
cars? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir;  on  board  the  cars. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  gets  $5  ? 
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Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  what  it  costs  to  make  a  pound  of 
sugar  in  those  factories  t    What  is  the  average  cost  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that  part  of  it? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  any  part  of  it, 
particularly,  except  growing  the  beets. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  profitable,  raising  beets  at  $5  a  ton? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir;  under  anything  like  good  ordinary  circum- 
stances it  is  practically  the  best  crop  we  have  got 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  per  acre  can  you  produce? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  It  varies  very  much.  It  varies  all  the  way,  you  might 
say,  tram  8  tons  to  80  tons.  Eight  tons  would  be  very  low  and  30  tons 
is  very  high.    The  average  in  our  neighborhood 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  per  cent  of  sugar 
is  in  the  beets? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  About  15  per  cent  Some  years  it  has  been  a  little 
more  and  some  years  a  little  less,  but  that  is  the  average  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  What  is  done  with  the  molasses  that  is  made  in 
the  making  of  sugar? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  think  it  is  all  worked  into  sugar,  except  some  refuse 
that  goes  to  a  feeding  plant  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  refuse 
and  sirup  that  goes  to  a  feeding  plant  What  that  is  worth  I  could 
not  tellyou. 

The  (jHAmMAN.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  pulp  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  is  fed  by  the  farmers,  mostly.  The  pulp  is  sold 
to  the  farmers  for  about  25  cents  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmer  draws  it  away  from  the  factory  t 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir;  the  farmer  hauls  it  away,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  crops  do  you  raise  there? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  We  raise  some  wheat,  a  very  little  com,  a  good  deal  of 
oats,  and  vegetables.    We  raise  a  good  many  melons. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  goin£^  to  ask  you  whether  they  raised  the 
Rocky  Ford  melon  there,  or  whether  that  is  confined  to  Florida  and 
Georgia. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir:  we  are  not  going  to  cive  that  up  .yet;  as  we 
were  the  introducers  or  that,  we  are  going  to  hold  it 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  profitable  crop! 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  beet  crop  for 
profit? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  If  you  have  all  good  luck,  it  is  better,  and  if  you  do 
not  have  good  luck,  it  is  not  near  as  good. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  If  you  have  all  good  luck,  it  is  a  better  crop,  and  if 
you  do  not  have  good  luck,  it  is  not  as  good.    It  is  very  perishable. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  average  from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  It  does  not  average  as  good. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  average  as  good? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask  the  witness. 

Mr.'  Clark.  You  started  to  tell  what  the  average  crop  of  beets  was, 
but  the  chairman  interrupted  you.  What  is  the  average  crop  of  beets 
out  there  to  the  acre  ? 
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The  Chaibman.  He  said  from  8  tons  to  30  tons. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  I  know  he  said  from  8  to  30  tons,  But  that  is  hardly 
any  information  at  all.    What  is  the  average  crop? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  About  14  to  15  tons. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  a  good  crop? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes;  under  average  cultivation. 

Mr.  Clark.  Fifteen  tons  is  an  average  crop  and  $5  is  an  average 
price? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes;  about.  Now,  understand  me,  some  years  they 
do  not  reach  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  I  understand  that 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Average  vears  it  runs  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  labor  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  beets? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  varies  right  smart.  That  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  soil  and  the  condition  of  the  ground  and  season.  Some  seasons  it 
costs  more  than  others. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  would  it  average?  You  have  been  at  it  thirty 
years. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir;  but  only  eleven  years  for  sugar  plants.  It 
averages  right  along  from  about  $30  to  $35. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of  alfalfa  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  It  does  not  cost  near  as  much  as  to  raise  an  acre  of 
beets. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  cost? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  It  costs  to  grow  alfalfa  what  the  water  is  worth  and 
the  expense  of  irrigation  and  the  expense  of  cutting,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  SwiKK.  That  depends  somewhat  on  circumstances. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course  it  does. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  You  have  got  to  irrigate  it 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  have  been  out  there  thirty  years,  and  you  seem 
to  be  a  careful  farmer,  and  you  ought  to  know  what  the  average  is. 
What  we  are  trying  to  get  is  information. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  glad  you  are.  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  you. 

Mr.  (Xark.  What  does  it  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of  alfalfa,  one  year 
with  another,  in  that  stretch  of  200  miles? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Well,  sir,  it  would  cost  to  raise  alfalfa,  to  grow  it, 
ready  to  cut,  probably  about  $4  an  acre. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  that  is  not  the  way  to  get  at  it  What  jou  want 
to  do  is  to  put  it  on  all  fours  with  this  proposition  about  putting  your 
beets  on  the  cars.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of  alfalfa 
and  get  it  on  the  cars  f .  o.  b.  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  would  have  to  figure  that  up  a  little. 

Mr.  Clark.  About  what  would  it  cost?     lou  have  an  idea? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  It  would  cost,  just  at  a  guess,  without  figuring  it  up, 
I  should  think  about  $G.50  or  $7  per  ton,  $28  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  an  acre  of  alfalfa  bring,  one  year 
with  another? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  want  to  illustrate  a  little  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  On  that  sugar  question,  when  we  commenced  our  sugar 
industry  alfalfa  was  rather  a  drug  at  $3  a  ton  in  the  stack.  To-day 
it  is  worth  $6  a  ton  in  the  stack. 
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Mr.  Clask.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiKK.  Noi^,  the  reason  for  that  is  that  we  have  decreased  our 
alfalfa  area  quite  a  little,  and  plowed  it  up  and  put  it  into  beets, 
which  has  divided  the  crop.  Another  reason  is  that  by  the  growing 
of  beets  we  have  increased  our  feeding  interests.  We  are  feeding 
thousands  of  sheep  more  than  we  fed  then,  thousands  of  cattle  more 
tlian  we  fed  then,  and  it  is  mainly  on  account  of  having  our  snsar 
industry  to  connect  with  that.  Now,  to  give  you  an  idea  along  mat 
line,  you  take  an  old  sheep.  If  any  of  you  have  been  in  the  sheep 
business  you  know  when  tney  get  about  6  years  old  they  are  counted 
*^  pelicans ''  and  worthless  sheep,  and  you  take  those  sheep  and  with 
the  pulp  you  can  make  good  meat  out  of  them  when  you  can  not  do 
it  with  com  and  hay. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  eat  those  old  sheep  yourself  out  there,  do 
youf    You  ship  them  into  the  cities? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  We  do  not  eat  near  as  many  of  them  as  you  da 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  You  ship  those  old  sheep  to  the  cities,  do  you  not! 

Mr.  SwiNK.  You  bet  we  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  sell  them  for  spring  lamb.  About  how  many 
tons  of  alfalfa  do  you  generally  raise  to  the  acre — ^what  would  w 
the  average? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  The  average  is  about  4  tons  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Clark.  IIow  many  crops  do  you  cut?  Is  that  for  the  whole 
crop? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes;  for  the  whole  crop. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  for  the  year? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  For  the  year.  Now,  sometimes  we  only  cut  two  crops. 
If  we  have  not  got  plenty  of  water,  it  cut  the  crop  short,  but  wifli 

glenty  of  water  ana  a  ^ood  season  we  sometimes  cut  four  crops, 
►ut  the  average  is  about  three  crops. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  ship  alfalfa  out  of  that  valley  or  do  you  try  to 
consume  it  all  there? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Almost  all  of  it  is  consumed  there.  We  used  to 
ship  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  get  4  tons  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  At  an  average  of  $6  or  $7  a  tont 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  makes  $24? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  your  labor  costs  $3.50? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes;  that  is,  $3.50  to  get  it  ready  to  cut  Then  you 
have  got  to  cut  it  and  put  it  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  would  it  cost  to  cut  it  and  put  it  up  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  It  costs  you  75  cents  a  ton  to  cut  it  and  put  it  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  To  cut  it  and  put  it  up? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes, 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  $3  more  per  acre,  then  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  pulls  it  down  to  $17.50? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes;  that  is  about  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  get  $76  for  an  acre  of  beets  t 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Clark.  And  $35  is  a  very  liberal  estimate  A»r  labor,  and  that 
makes  $40  profit! 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  raise  any  other  crop  that  is  as  good  as  the 
alfalfo  crop  besides  the  beet  crop? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Not  unless  we  have  a  cantaloupe  crop,  and  we  have  all 
good  luck,  and  that  beats  anything  yet. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  very  uncertain  crop? 

Mr.  Swink.  Very  uncertain;  it  is  very  perishable. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  there  are  so  many  competitors  in. the  market  now! 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  When  you  speak  of  putting  up  the  alfalfa,  and  say 
that  it  costs  you  75  cents  to  put  up  the  alfalfa,  is  that  in  the  stack  or 
bales! 

Mr.  Swink.  In  the  stack.  We  always  put  it  in  the  stack  first, 
and  sometimes  afterwards  bale  it,  but  we  do  not  bale  it  very  much. 
It  is  nearly  all  fed  there. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  from  the  commit- 
tee!    Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  say,  Mr.  Swink! 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes,  sir;  I  want  to  say  some  more  here.  I  want  to 
dwell  a  little  more  on  what  this  is  to  our  country.  I  want  to  say 
this :  I  have  been  there  a  long  while,  and  I  have  taken  lots  of  inter- 
est in  trying  to  improve  that  country.  I  have  tried  pretty  near 
everything  we  could  try,  and  there  has  been  nothing  so  successful  as 
the  growing  of  beets.  There  is  nothing  that  is  any  more  certain.  A 
man  who  has  not  a  dollar  can  buy  a  piece  of  land,  go  in  debt  for  it, 
with  an  assurance  that  he  can  pay  for  it;  more  so  than  almost  any- 
thing else.  I  know  that  by  practical  experience.  I  have  sold,  my- 
self, to  sugar  beet  people  coming  there  to  settle  a  number  of  pieces 
of  land  at  good  prices,  fair  prices,  and  they  have  paid  it  oflP.  Now, 
to  give  you  an  idea  how  that  has  worked,  and  the  success  with  which 
it  has  worked,  especially  since  we  have  had  the  sugar  interest  there,  I 
had  occasion  to  call  to  mind  all  the  small  tracts  of  land  I  had  sold, 
because  I  had  to  make  out  some  water  rights  to  them,  and  out  of  all 
the  lands  that  I  had  sold  there  were  only  3  per  cent  of  the  purchasers 
that  paid  a  dollar  down,  and  there  were  only  7  per  cent  of  that  which 
ever  fell  back  to  me.  They  all  paid  out  on  their  land.  So  that  shows 
that  it  has  been  for  the  interest  of  our  farmers.  They  could  not  pay 
the  price  for  the  land  and  pay  out  on  it  unless  it  was  to  their  interest. 

Kow.  another  thing.  It  has  induced  the  building  of  railroads. 
You  take  from  Hally  to  Rocky  Ford,  a  distance  of  over  100  miles,  the 
Santa  Fe  has  built  a  railroad,  paralleled  herself  12  miles  north,  so  as 
to  accommodate  the  people  and  ship  their  beets  to  and  from  their 
different  factories  all  along  the  line,  and  it  has  opened  up  the  coun- 
try, and  they  are  also  extending  their  lines,  which  probably  they 
would  not  do,  and  will  not  do  if  there  is  anytning  to  hinder  our  beet 
interests,  so  that  we  could  not  go  ahead  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  the  market  value  of  that  land ! 

Mr.  Swink.  The  market  value  is  about  100  per  cent  higher  than  it 
was  when  our  su^ar  industry  was  introduced. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  it  now ! 

Mr.  Swink.  The  value  of  land  to-day  varies  very  much.  That 
depends  upon  what  ditch  it  is  under,  the  management  of  the  canal, 
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the  lay  of  the  land,  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  the  management  of 
the  different  canals.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  value  of  our  land  is  prac- 
tically in  the  water.  We  have  any  amount  of  government  land  all 
over  the  country  there  that  is  just  as  good  land  as  other  land,  but  if 
there  is  no  water  on  it  it  is  valueless. 

Mr.  Randell.  When  under  irrigation,  what  will  it  average  iii 
price? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  It  will  run  all  the  way  from  $50  to  $300  an  acre. 
Land  from  which  you  have  got  to  haul  beets,  say  three  or  four  or  five 
miles,  is  not  near  as  high-priced  as  it  is  closer.  The  closer  you  get  to 
a  beet  dump  or  a  railroad  the  higher  the  price  of  land  is.  Fifty  dol- 
lars is  the  price  of  the  land  where  they  have  got  to  haul  the  beets,  say 
two  or  three  or  four  miles,  to  a  station,  and  the  high-priced  land  is 
land  that  is  near  a  town,  that  they  grow  small  stuff  on,  mostly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  ^nerally  supposed  that  you  can  grow  beets  suc- 
cessfully on  any  lana  in  Colorado  that  you  can  get  water  on? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes;  you  can  grow  beets  successfully  on  any  land 
except  what  is  called  dobe  land ;  that  is  a  stiff,  heavy  land  that  is  very 
hard  to  work,  and  it  is  hard  to  water,  and  when  you  get  it  wet  once 
it  gets  very  hard  when  dry. 

Mr.  Clark.  Just  roughly,  what  portion  of  the  lands  in  Colorado 
could  be  utilized  for  raising  beets  if  you  could  get  water  on  to  it;  one- 
fourth? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  I  think  so;  more  than  that,  probably. 

Mr.  Clark.  One-third? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes;  I  should  think  probably  one-third.  I  do  not 
know  just  the  area  of  the  mountain  country.  Of  course,  in  the  moun- 
tain country  we  could  not  grow  them.  When  you  get  up  to  an  alti- 
tude of  6,000,  7,000,  or  8,000  feet,  that  is  too  high.  Eight  thousand 
feet  would  be  too  high,  and  7,000  feet,  probably. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  water  in  Colorado  is  not  sufficient  to  irrigate  the 
lands,  is  it? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Down  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  part  of  it  you  have 
utilized  about  all  the  water  that  is  available  now  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  All  the  mean  flow  of  the  river;  yes,  sir.  But,  as  I 
stated  before,  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  store  it  up,  and  we  are 
doing  it  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  they  expect  to  increase  the  area  of  farm- 
ing lands,  if  you  can  use  that  phrase,  by  this  impounding  of  the 
waters? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  if  we  have  the 
proper  protection  and  proper  management  you  might  say  it  would 
be  increased  50  per  cent,  maybe  100  per  cent;  that  is,  it  might  be 
doubled. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  raise  any  fruit  in  that  valley? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  the  fruit  crop  compare  with  this  beet  crop? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  In  places  it  pays,  I  think,  better.  That  is  a  crop  that 
does  very  well  in  some  places  m  Colorado,  but  in  other  places  it  does 
not  do  well  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  fruit  crop  anything  like  as  certain  a  crop  as  the 
beet  crop? 
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Mr.  SwiNK.  No ;  I  do  not  think  it  is.  It  is  not  in  our  country.  But 
there  are  some  places  in  Colorado  where  it  is  pretty  near  a  success 
every  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  frost  interfere  with  your  fruit  crop  down  in  the 
Arkansas  Valley} 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes;  we  have  lost  our  entire  crop  the  two  last  years. 
It  is  the  first  time  we  ever  lost  our  entire  crop,  and  there  have  been 
two  total  failures  of  the  fruit  crop.  That  is  something  that  never 
happened  before. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question  more.  Suppose 
they  cut  down  this  tariff  50  per  cent  on  sugar,  do  you  think  that 
would  put  your  neighborhood  out  of  the  business  ox  raising  sugar 
beets} 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  can  not  tell  you  whether  it  would  or  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  think  about  it} 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  think  anything  that  would  discourage  capital  for 
putting  in  plants  would  work  very  much  against  our  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  that  was  not  what  I  asked  you.  I  asked 
you  if  it  would  stop  you  people  from  this  industry  of  raising  sugar 
beets} 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  think  that  would  just  depend  upon  what  the  plants 
did.  If  the  sugar  plants  should  throw  the  burden  of  the  decline 
on  to  the  farmer,  1  think  we  would  have  to  quit  business,  but  if 
it  did  not  we  might  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  50  cents  on  a  himdred  pounds  would  cut  the  price 
of  your  beets  down  from  about  $5  a  ton  to  about  $4,  would  it  not} 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  is  about  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  still  leave  you  a  profit  of  $25  an  acre  on 
your  beet  raising} 

Mr.  SwiNK.  K  would,  with  all  ^ood  luck.  If  we  had  a  poor  yield, 
whidi  we  have  sometimes,  it  would  cut  it  down  so  tiiat  there  would 
be  nothing  in  it;  but  with  all  good  luck,  it  would  still,  I  think,  show 
a  profit ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  As  a  guaranty  to  the  industry,  you  would  rather 
see  the  duty  raised  instead  of  lowered,  would  you  not} 

Mr.  SwiNK.  See  it  raised } 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  if  we  are  going  to  make  any  difference,  any 
dhange  in  the  tariff,  you  would  rather  see  it  raised  instead  of  lowered} 

Mr.  SwiNK.  From  the  farmer's  standpoint,  I  would.  I  am  always 
willingto  play  fair. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  From  the  farmer's  standpoint,  if  the  duty  was  raised, 
it  would  probably  protect  us  and  give  us  more;  but  I  do  not  know 
about  that;  I  can  not  tell,  because,  as  I  understand  it,  we  are  subject 
to  what  you  call  monopolies — that  is,  combines.  Whether  it  would 
fij^re  out  to  our  interest  or  to  somebody  else's  interest,  I  do  not  know 
about  that 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  If  retaining  the  present  rate  of  duty  or  raising  it 
would  insure  the  continuation  of  tne  factories,  it  would  then  b^efit 
the  farmers,  would  it  not} 

Mr.  SwiNK.  How  is  that} 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  retaining  the  present  rate  of  duty,  or  even  raising 
it,  making  it  higher,  would  retain  the  factories,  ana  permit  them  to 
continue  m  the  industry,  it  would  benefit  the  farmers,  would  it  nott 
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Mr.  SwiNK.  If  they  paid  more  for  the  beets,  it  would;  yes,  sir. 
[Laughter.]  It  would  oenefit  the  farmer.  That  is  something  yoa 
can  not  control. 

Mr.  Fom)NBY.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  the  general  sentiment  of  Colorado  in  &vor  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff  generaflv,  or  only  on  beets? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Are  the  people  of  Colorado  in  favor  of  a  protective 
Uriff! 

Mr.  Hjll.  Generally  t 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Generally  they  are,  but  I  do  not  know  as  the  last  elec- 
tion showed  it  very  well.    [laughter.] 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  were  a  victim  of  the  last  election  yourself, 
were  you  not,  Senator? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes;  and  I  was  just  like  the  balance  of  them — ^I  got 
left. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  not  a  Democrat? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  mean  to  insult  you  at  all;  but  I  say,  you  are 
not  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Not  a  Democrat? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  never  have  been.  I  have  voted  with  the  Sepublican 
party  ever  since  its  organization. 

l^fr.  Griggs.  You  mean  in  Colorado?  Yes;  I  understand.  We  have 
got  some  good  citizens  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  You  bet  we  have;  a  whole  lot  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  asked  of 
Mr.  Swink?    Have  you  anything  further  to  offer,  Mr.  Swink? 

Mr.  Swink.  Now,  I  would  just  like  to  say  this  in  conclusion:  That 
as  I  look  at  it,  anything  that  would  tend  toward  lowering  the  price 
of  sugar  might  have  something  to  do  with  stopping  the  building  up 
of  manufactures  in  our  State.  To  stop  the  industry  where  it  is 
would  mean  to  stop  building  reservoirs  or  any  more  ditches  or  im- 
proving any  more  land.  With  the  present  condition  of  thin£;s  I 
think  our  i>eople  are  perfectly  satisfied,  and  we  are  getting  aTong 
niceljr.  We  have  gotten  along  better  than  we  ever  did  since  I  have 
been  in  the  country,  and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  let  well  enough 
alone.    That  is  about  all  I  want  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  people  of  Colorado  do  not  expect  any  more  un- 
usual profits  by  reason  of  the  bounty  given  by  the  Government  than 
other  good  agricultural  States  have,  do  they? 

Mr.  Swink.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  profit  to  the  farmer  on  beets  now  is  about  $40  an 
acre,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes;  that  is  j^ou  might  say  the  extreme  profit  It 
does  not  average  that  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  stated  that  the  cost  of  labor  was  $35  and  the 
average  crop  was  14  or  15  tons,  and  the  average  price  was  $5.  That 
would  make  the  price  for  an  acre  of  beets  $75,  less  the  labor  cost, 
$35,  which  would  give  $40  to  the  owner  of  the  land  or  the  producer. 

Mr.  Swink.  Tliat  is,  as  I  stated,  with  ^ood  luck.  But  sometimes 
you  have  got  to  plant  it  over,  and  quite  often  you  have  got  to  do  it, 
which  reduces  the  price  to  the  farmer.  He  has  got  losses  to  contend 
with. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  Outside  of  melons  and  truck  gardening,  which  is  de- 
pendent on  the  location  of  the  farm  close  to  a  railroad  center  or  a 
Die  city,  alfalfa  is  your  next  best  crop! 

Mr.  SwiKK.  Yes,  sir;  alfalfa  is  practically  our  next  best,  surest 
crop  to-day,  at  the  present  price. 

Mr.  Clabk.  And  tnat  pays  you  a  net  profit  of  about  $17  or  $18  an 
acre? 

Mr.  SwiKK.  Hardly  that  But  there  is  another  point  ris^ht  in 
there.  Supposing  we  quit  growing  beets  and  we  go  back  to  alfalfa; 
we  are  going  to  produce  so  much  alfalfa  that  we  will  get  just  where 
we  did  before. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  wanted  to  do  is  to  make  a  comparison.  How 
much  per  acre  can  the  wheat  grower  make!  What  is  the  profit  to 
the  owner  of  the  land  after  you  deduct  the  cost  of  raising  wheat! 

Mr.  SwiNK.  A  great  deal  of  our  ground  is  rented  ground,  to  the 
farmer,  and  the  man  who  does  the  work — ^the  farmer — makes  more 
than  the  landlord. 

Mr.  Clabk.  But  after  you  deduct  the  price  of  labor  does  the 
owner,  the  landlord  of  the  land,  make  as  much  as  $20  an  acre  on 
wheat! 

Mr.  Swink;  Deducting  the  price  of  the  labor! 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  deduct  the  price  of  the  labor,  is  the  net  profit 
to  the  owner  of  the  land  or  the  landlord  as  much  as  $20  an  acre  on 
wheat! 

Mr.  Swink.  I  think  it  is  right  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  the  farmers  of  this  country  who  are  making  $20 
net  as  the  result  of  their  crops  are  making  the  average  profit,  the 
average  success,  of  the  farm  interests  in  the  country,  are  they  not! 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes,  I  think  so;  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  on  beets,  by  reason  of  the  protective  tariff,  you 
are  making  very  largely  in  excess  of  the  average  return — ^the  net 
profit — of  the  average  farmer  in  the  country,  are  you  not! 

Mr.  Swink.  On  which;  the  beet  interest! 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes ;  because  there  is  no  other  farming  which  pays  as 
well  as  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  if  for  any  reason  the  price  of  beets  or  of  beet 
sugar  is  reduced  so  that  the  profit  in  raising  beets  is  reduced  down  to 
$20  an  acre,  you  would  still  go  on  raising  biets,  would  you  not! 

Mr.  Swink.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  would  or  not! 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  not  that  be  as  profitable  as  any  other  crop,  at 
$20  an  acre! 

Mr.  Swink.  You  might;  but  it  would  make  a  good  deal  of  differ- 
ence whether  you  had  to  grow  $4  beets  or  $5  beets. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  it  would  make  a  difference,  but  you 
would  still  go  on  raising  them  at  a  net  profit  of  $20!  It  would  still 
be  as  good  as  any  other  crop  ! 

Mr.  Swink.  1  could  not  say  whether  it  would  or  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  your  land  bring  $300  an  acre  before  you  began 
to  raise  beets! 

Mr.  Swink.  Three  hundred  dollars! 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Yes.  You  stated  that  the  highest  priced  land  was 
$300  an  acre. 
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Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir.  The  highest  priced  land  I  know  of  when  we 
commenced  to  raise  beets  around  there  was  $100  an  acre.  But  I  can 
not  say  that  the  raising  of  beets  increased  the  land  $200  an  acre.  It 
was  only  by  building  up  our  towns,  and  it  is  the  small  tracts  of  luid 
around  the  towns  that  are  so  high  priced.  That  is  where  the  high- 
priced  land  is.  But  out  in  the  country  it  has  increased  the  land  about 
100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Was  that  the  highest  priced  land — $100  an  acre! 

Mr.  SwiNK.  One  hundred  dollars  an  acre  was  the  highest  price 
before  we  commenced  our  sugar  beet  raising. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  alfalfe  crop  would  not  bring  you  a  fair  rate 
of  interest  on  your  $300  an  acre  land? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Nothing  but  the  beets  you  grow  would  do  that! 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Has  the  agitation  for  the  admission  of  ^Philippine 
sugar  free  retarded  the  growth  of  the  sugar  refineries  in  your 
coimtry?  Have  there  been  any  factories  proposed  that  have  oeen 
abandoned  because  of  the  danger  of  the  admission  of  Philippine  sugar 
freCj  to  your  knowledge! 

Ml*.  SwiKK.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  that  might  retard  it, 
because  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  sugar  plant  put  up  since  it 
has  been  talked  of  .putting  Philippine  sugar  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  No  factories  have  be£i  erected  for  how  l(mg  a 
time  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  is  only  two  years. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  Since  two  years  ago? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  they  not  move  a  factory  from  Michigan  to  Colo- 
rado within  less  than  two  years? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Well,  that  was  two  years  ago,  I  think. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  was  over  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  been  a  farmer  all  your  life,  have  you  not! 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  did  you  live  and  farm  before  you  went  to  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  In  Illinois. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  pretty  good  farming  section,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  would  be  the  average  com  crop  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  The  average  com  crop? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.    What  part  of  Illinois  did  you  come  from? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  The  central  part,  Fulton  and  Scnuyler. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  good  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  would  be  the  average  com  crop  in  that  part  of 
Illinois? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  With  favorable  conditions,  if  we  got  an  average  of 
60  bushels  of  com  it  was  a  very^  fair  average  crop  of  com. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of  com? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  depends  on  the  season. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  must  be  some  kind  of  an  average  in  Illinois. 
About  how  much  do  you  think  it  would  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of  corn 
in  Illinois? 
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Mr.  SwiNK.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  answer,  just  what  it  would  cost 
to  raise  it.  You  can  state  that  it  wquld  cost  to  raise  it  one  year,  but 
it  might  cost  more  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you  that  question. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  whnt  the  average  would  be. 

Mr.  Clabk.  About  how  much— $5.  Could  you  raise  an  acre  of 
com  for  $5? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No ;  I  do  not  believe  we  could,  for  $5. 

Mr.  Clabk.  For  $6  or  $7  or  $10  i 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  depends  a  whole  lot  on  your  ground. 

Mr.  Clabk.  There  is  not  an  acre  of  com  in  America  that  costs  $10 
to  raise,  is  there,  except  where  it  is  irrigated  f 

Mr.  Caldebhead.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Clabk.  It  does  not  cost  that  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
would  cost  that. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Would  $7.50  be  a  fair  price? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  You  mean  over  and  above  the  rent  of  the  land? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  want  you  to  answer  that  question  now,  if  you 
can,  just  like  you  answered  in  re^rd  to  the  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of 
beets.    I  want  to  get  at  a  comparison,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  am  not  as  well  prepared  to  answer  that  as  I  am 
the  Question  in  regard  to  the  beets^  from  the  fact  that  I  am  not  there, 
and  nave  not  been,  you  see,  for  thirtv-seven  years,  raising  com. 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  average  price  oi  com  in  the  United  States,  one 
year  with  another,  is  not  over  40  cents,  is  it? 

Mr.  SwiKK.  That  might  be  so;  but  I  know  it  is  more  than  that 
now^  and  has  been  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  it  is.  It  happens  to  be  more  than  that  now. 
What  would  you  say  was  an  average  good  price  for  com,  one  year 
with  another? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  think  you  are  about  right;  40  to  46  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  Say  45  cents,  then. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  It  has  sold  from  45  to  50  cents.  That  is  the  way  it 
generaUv  runs;  sometimes  higher. 

Mr.  Claxk.  That  makes  $22.50  for  an  acre  of  com,  without  taking 
out  anythinfi;  for  raising  it  If  vou  count  for  raising  it  $7.50,  which 
I  think  is  a  Dig  price,  that  would  leave  only  $15  an  acre  for  Uie  com. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  For  the  com? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  net  profit 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  are  getting,  according  to  your  own  state- 
ment a  while  ago,  $40  an  acre  on  these  beets.  You  are  getting  $40 
an  acre  on  the  beets  and  $15  profit  on  the  com  in  the  best  com  land 
in  America. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Can  you  not  raise  more  acres  of  com  with  a  given 
amount  of  labor  than  you  can  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  what  I  was  trying  to  get  him  to  state  was 
the  average  cost  of  an  acre  of  com.  He  would  not  stete  it,  so  I  steted 
it  myself  at  a  iiighprice. 

Iwr.  BoNTNGE.  The  labor  on  the  beete  coste  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  on  the  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  beete  out  there 
you  take  into  consideration  this  $5  or  $10  an  acre,  whatever  it  may 
be,  for  watering.    What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  the  difference  be- 
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tween  the  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  com  and  an  acre  of  beets.  If  you 
take  off  this  50  cents  per  100  pounds  on  sugar,  as  some  sugsest,  it  still 
leaves  these  beet  men  $25  an  acre  profit,  and  that  is  nearly  twice  as 
much  profit  as  the  corn  raiser  makes.  The  com  raiser  is  not  here. 
Now,  how  much  wheat  will  you  raise  on  an  average  per  acre  in  Illi- 
nois or  Iowa? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Wheat? 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  wheat  will  you  raise  on  the  average? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to  answer  now. 

Mr.  Clabk.  If  you  have  only  a  general  idea,  I  can  tell  myself,  but 
I  am  not  the  witness. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  You  made  preparation  only  to  answer  on  beets,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  The  wheat  crop,  I  suppose,  varies  in  Illinois  just  the 
same  as  it  used  to.  It  used  to  vary  very  much,  all  the  way  from  noth- 
ing to  an  avera^  crop,  and  the  average  crop,  I  think,  would  be  some- 
thing about  20  bushels,  when  I  was  fanning. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  is  a  fair  average  price  for  wheat? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  About  $1  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Clabk.  About  $1  a  bushel.  That  would  be  $20  an  acre.  ^  How 
much  does  it  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of  wheat  and  harvest  it,  cut  it  and 
thrash  it  and  get  it  into  the  stacks,  and  on  the  cars,  f.  o.  b.? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  depends  on  the  price  of  labor. 

Mr.  Clabk.  But  you  know  what  the  price  of  labor  is.  We  all 
know  out  there. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  do  not  know  as  we  all  know.  Some  pay  more  than 
others. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  live  in  the  cities,  and  they 
do  not  know  anything  about  farming.    You  and  I  do. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  do  you  say  it  will  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of 
wheat  and  harvest  it,  thrash  it,  and  put  it  in  the  stacks,  and  get  it 
f.  o.  b.  the  cars? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  would  have  to  figure  that  up,  and  I  do  not  know; 
offhand  I  would  not  like  to  answer. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Would  $5  be  a  plenty? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Clabk.  It  costs  about  $2  an  acre  to  get  it  in  the  ground,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  To  get  it  where? 

Mr.  Clabk.  To  sow  it. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Two  dollars  an  acre  to  sow  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  to  sow  wheat. 

Mr.  SwLNK.  Two  dollars  an  acre.  I  was  figuring  on  the  bushel  It 
might  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  be  a  fair  average? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  You  mean  to  stack  it  and  get  it  thrashed? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  mean  to  plow  the  ground  up  and  harrow  it  and 
sow  the  wheat. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  did  not  understand  you.    Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  $5  be  a  fair  average  cost  of  getting  this  acre  of 
wheat  on  the  cars? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  should  think  so,  probably. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  leaves  $15  to  the  wheat  farmer  per  acre;  and 
you  are  getting  two  and  two-thirds  times  as  much  as  the  wheat  farmer 
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or  the  cam  farmer.  Does  the  hay  crop  pay  as  much  out  in  that  coun- 
try as  it  does  in  Michigan  and  Ohio  and  Kansas  and  Illinois} 

"Mr.  SwiNK.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  the  hay  crop  paj  as  well  in  the  Central  West,  as 
we  have  gotten  into  the  habit  of  calling  it  here  lately,  as  the  com  crop 
or  wheat  crop? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  think  that  the  hay  crop  would  pay  us  better. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  Colorado.  I  am  talking  about 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri  and  Kansas,  and  that  country. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  suppose  so.  They  appear  to  raise  more  of  it,  and  if 
it  did  not  pay  they  would  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Those  are  the  three  great  crops  there? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  get  two  and  two-thirds  times  as  much  out  of 
your  beet  crop  as  those  farmers  get  out  of  theirs.  Now,  do  you 
think  there  would  be  anything  unfair  in  taking  aw«y  $1  a  ton  on  your 
beets? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  on  us.  I  think 
it  is  a  question  whether  our  farmers  would  continue  and  take  the 
chance  on  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  could  not  grow  anything  else  that  would  pay 
better? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No:  but  it  is  the  class  of  labor.  It  is  a  question 
whether  they  would  not  rather  do  something  else. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  How  would  the  cost  of  raising  40  acres  of  com  com- 
pare with  the  cost  of  raising  40  acres  of  beets? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  It  is  very  different.  One  man  could  grow  40  acres 
of  com. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  He  would  not  grow  as  many  acres  of  beets,  would  he  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  You  bet  he  wouW  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  to  have  the  same  amount  of  labor  whether 
you  get  a  good  or  a  bad  crop  of  beets,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  SwiKK.  One  man  can  put  in  and  cultivate  about  20  acres  of 
beets — ^that  is,  one  man  with  a  team ;  but  he  can  not  thin  them  nor  he 
can  not  top  them.  He  may  haul  them  to  market.  About  20  acres, 
that  is  about  what  it  takes. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  many  acres  do  you  cultivate  in  beets? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  On  my  different  places  I  have  about  200  acres,  I  think. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  no  connection  with  or  no  interest  in  any 
refinery? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Sir? 

Mr.  Bandell.  You  have  no  interest  in  any  sugar-refining  plant? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Not  a  bit  in  the  world.  I  have  no  interest  in  any 
plant,  no  stock  in  any  plant,  or  no  interest  in  anything  but  just  grow- 
ing the  sugar  beets  to  put  on  the  cars.    That  is  all  the  interest  I  have. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  nave  no  interest  in  any  irrigation  plant? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Oh,  yes;  I  have.  I  have  got  stodi.  Our  ditches  are 
most  of  them  run  by  companies,  and  they  are  stocked  for  so  much, 
and  the  stock  is  owned  by  the  farmers.  They  are  cooperative  com- 
panies in  one  sense  of  the  word,  while  thOT  are  companies.  But  I  do 
not  own  any  ditch  where  I  sell  the  water  tor  a  profit  I  only  own  the 
ditches  and  irrigate  the  lands  under  the  ditches. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  higher  price  you  get  for  the  beets  the  higher 
price  you  can  sell  your  land  for? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  BoNTNGE.  What  was  the  average  yield  m  the  Arkansas  Val- 
ley this  past  year? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  In  1907  and  1908,  you  mean? 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Yes;  the  crop  that  is  now  being  gathered* 

Mr.  SwiNK.  The  average  yield? 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Yes;  in  the  Arkansas  Valley. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  In  the  entire  valley? 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  but  I  think  the  average  3rield 
was  about  13  tons,  the  average  for  the  valley.  Some  neighborhoods 
average  more  than  others.  Our  neighborhood  averages  more,  because 
we  have  got  moregood  farmers. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  It  has  been  a  good  year,  has  it? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  This  last  year  would  not  average  that  This  is  the 
worst  year  we  ever  did  have. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Would  it  average  more  than  11  tons  to  the  acre 
this  year? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  I  could  not  tell,  but  my  understanding  is  that 
they  are  not  yielding  as  well  this  year  as  usual,  on  account  of  the 
frost  last  spring  and  the  dry  weather ;  but  the  crop  is  not  harvested, 
and  I  could  not  tell  you  the  yield  this  year.  I  only  speak  of  the  yield 
last  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  success  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  does  not 
depend  entirely  on  the  crop  in  Colorado,  as  there  are  many  factories 
in  other  States  where  conaitions  are  much  different  from  what  they 
are  where  you  raise  beets  by  irrigation.  In  Wisconsin  and  Michi- 
gan the  farmers  must  depend  upon  the  elements  for  sun^ine  and 
rain  where  you,  in  irrigating  countries,  can  give  water  to  the  beets 
when  they  need  it,  ana  you  have  sunshine  aU  the  time,  so  that  the 
conditions  which  prevail  there  would  not  control  the  industry  all 
over  the  United  States,  would  they? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  The  conditions  in  the 
different  localities  are  very  much  different.  Even  in  an  irrigation 
district  they  are  very  much  different,  of  course. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  industry  could  not  survive  alone  in  Colorado 
if  it  could  not  elsewhere— in  other  States? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  farm  labor  on  the  beet 
farms  there?    Do  they  have  any  trouble  in  getting  labor? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir ;  we  have  not  had  much  trouble.  We  employ 
American  boys  and  girls,  some  Japs — quite  a  good  many — and  Mexi- 
cans and.  some  Indians  in  thinning  the  oeets.  The  Mexicans  and  the 
Indians  are  down  in  New  Mexico.  We  go  down  there  about  thinning 
time  and  bring  them  up,  and  they  do  the  thinning  and  then  go  back. 
Some  of  the  Japs  stay  there  during  the  whole  entire  season  and  raise 
beets  as  well  as  thin  beets.  The  thinning  of  them  and  the  topping  of 
the  beets  it  is  pretty  hard  to  get  our.  American  fellows  to  do,  and  tney 
prefer  to  hire  the  labor  and  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  What  do  you  pay  for  that  labor? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  What  do  we  pay? 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Where  we  pay  by  the  day  we  pay  them  $1.50  a  day, 
but  most  of  them  top  by  the  acre.  It  costs  $6.60  an  acre  to  top  the 
beets  and  $6.60  to  $7  for  thinning;  that  is,  thinTiing  and  hoeing — one 
\oeing. 
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STATEMENT  OF  K  B.  BABBITT,  OABDEN  CITT,  EANS.,  EEPEE- 
SENTNO  THE  UNITED  STATES  STTOAB  AND  LAND  CO. 

Tuesday,  November  17^  1908. 

Mr.  Babbitt.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  only  desire  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  committee  for  two  or  three  minutes.  I  am  here 
representing  the  United  States  Sugar  and  Land  Company,  a  corpora- 
tion whidi  about  three  and  a  half  years  ago  began  operations  and 
made  its  investments  in  western  Kansas,  in  the  two  western  counties 
in  Kansas.  It  has  perhaps  there  reached  an  actual  investment  of 
something  over  $3,000,000,  represented  by  a  sugar  factory  which  cost 
approximately  $1,000,000,  by  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  irrigation  sys- 
tems embracing  something  over  200  miles  of  main  canals  and  main  lat- 
erals and  large  storage  reservoirs,  and  the  company  is  owned  entirely 
by  individuals  residing  in  Colorado  and  Kansas.  Not  a  share  of  its 
stock  is  owned  by  any  other  interest  or  identified  with  any  other 
branch  of  the  sugar  industry.  The  company  is  engaged  in  develop- 
ing that  part  of  Kansas  by  inviting  tenants  onto  itslands,  by  oflFering 
them  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  those  lands  on  payments  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  generally  endeavoring  to  work  out 
the  development  of  its  own  business  and  of  that  particular  country. 

There  is  no  division  of  opinion  among  the  directors  or  stockholders 
of  that  company  as  to  the  necessity  of  at  least  continuing  the  present 
protection  which  is  afforded  to  their  product.  It  is  true  that  the 
farmers  of  that  country,  I  believe,  have  shared,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  owners  of  factories,  in  whatever  profits  there  have 
been  growing  out  of  the  industry.  This  company,  as  I  said,  has  been 
operating  for  three  and  one-half  years  there  and  has  paid  one  divi- 
dend. It  has  not  paid  anything  like  the  prevailing  interest  rates 
on  its  investment,  and  it  depends  for  its  profits  upon  its  ability  to 
improve  conditions  of  raising  beets.  Those  conditions  are  improv- 
ing. The  farmers  are  learning  how  to  raise  beets  and  they  are  doing 
better.  But,  just  incident  to  what  has  recently  taken  place  before 
the  committee,  I  desire  to  say  that  last  year's  crop,  which  embraced 
something  between  8,000  and  10,000  acres,  did  not  average  the  growers 
quite  10  tons  per  acre.  Now,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  many 
of  the  years  that  is  about  what  the  average  will  be  to  the  grower,  and 
the  figures  stated  to  vou,  perhaps,  are  the  figures  obtained  by  Mr. 
Swink,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  most  experienced '  and  accomplished 
beet  raiser  probably  in  CSolorado,  and  located  in  one  of  the  most 
favorable  situations  for  the  raising  of  beets  in  the  United  States,  as 
we  understand  it.  But  I  am  simply  here  to  say  that  I  speak  not  more 
for  this  company  than  for  the  several  thousands  of  men  in  those 
two  counties  in  western  Kansas  who  are  very  greatly  interested 
and  who  have  profited  much  more  than  the  company  by  tne  introduc- 
tion of  this  industry  there,  and  there  is  no  place  anywhere,  I  am  sure, 
which  more  fuUy  presents  the  tnith  of  what  Mr.  Saylor  said  before 
you  yesterday  as  to  the  effect  of  this  industry  in  a  general  revival 
of  business  conditions  in  that  country.  The  lands  have  increased, 
undoubtedly,  from  50  to  150  per  cent  since  this  industry  was  insti- 
tuted there,  and  the  farmers  are  taking  very  much  more  interest  in 
the  cultivation  of  their  soil,  and  it  has liad  the  effect  of  introducing 
generaJly  a  much  more  skillful  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  a  genertu 
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revival  of  business  and  a  change  in  the  whole  face  of  conditions  in 
the  country.  I  may  sav  that  tms  company,  I  know,  is  properly  and 
ably  managed,  it  has  skillful  men  in  every  department  and  business 
men  at  the  head  of  it,  and  its  profits  have  not  been  such  as  to  be 
particularly  inviting,  and  Hie  only  profit  that  can  be  worked  out  of 
it  will  come  from  an  improvement  of  conditions  there ;  and  certainly 
any  substantial  reduction,  from  whatever  cause,  in  the  price  of  tlieir 
product  would  result  in  an  absolute  destruction  of  that  investment, 
so  far  as  it  is  related  to  the  beet  industry.    I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Ukdeswood.  You  are  not  as  favorably  located  for  the  beet 
sugar  industry  in  Kansas  as  they  are  in  California  and  Colorado  and 
the  arid  oountiy,  are  you? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  As  it  was  stated  before,  the  best  results,  as  I  und^- 
stand  it — I  can  not  speak  as  an  expert— depend  upon  the  supply  of 
water.  The  character  of  the  soil  in  western  Kansas  is,  of  course, 
very  much  the  same  as  that  in  eastern  Colorado.  It  is  only  150  miles 
east  of  Rocky  Ford;  I  think  that  is  about  the  distance.  The  same 
general  conditions  prevail  for  a  short  distance  over  the  line  in  Kan* 
sas  as  prevail  generally  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  raise  beets  by  irrigation? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  to  do  it  entirely  by  irrigation.  The 
waters  that  flow  in  the  rivers  during  the  year  are  not  sufficient,  and 
in  order  to  insure  crops  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  have  storage 
reservoirs.  This  has  mvolved  large  investments,  and  tiiose  reservoirs 
are  being  installed  all  along.  If  1  may  be  permitted  to  differ  from 
Mr.  Swmk,  I  think  there  is  water  enough  falls  in  Colorado  to  irri- 
gate every  acre  of  irrigable  land.  It  is  only  a  question  of  installing 
reservoirs,  and  they  are  being  installed  slowly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  do  you  dispose  of  your  product? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  I  understand  mostly  at  Missouri  River  points. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  come  into  competition  with  the  east- 
em  refiners  at  all? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  whether  we  meet  competi- 
tion tliere,  but  that  is  where  our  market  is.  at  Missouri  River  {xmits. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  in  that  connection  that  if  beet  suear  were  not 
raised  to  supply  that  very  large  area  of  land  in  the  Middle  West  the 
inhabitants  of  that  land  would  have  to  pay  a  very  mudbi  larger  price 
for  their  sugar  than  they  do  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  amount  of  sugar  raised  out  there  on  your  planta- 
tion does  not  affect  the  people  of  western  Kansas  veiy  much,  does  it? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  Of  our  individual  industry? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babbitt.  Certainly  not  That  is  on  the  basis  of  all  beet  sugar 
industries. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  do  you  fl;et  your  storage  waters  from? 

Mr.  BABBirr.  From  the  Arkansas  River. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  where.  Do  you  use  water  out  of  the 
river? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  use  simply  the  water  out  of  the  river  or  do 
you  have  a  reservoir  somewhere  ? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  We  have  both. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  asked  you  where  the  reservoir  was,  and  you 
said  you  got  your  water  out  of  the  Arkansas  River. 
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Mr.  Babbitt.  I  certainly  did  not  understand  you.  Our  reservoir 
18  situated  probably  3  miles  from  the  river,  and  water  is  taken  to  that 
reservoir  in  a  ditch  15  miles  long. 

Mr.  0<ABK.  You  have  been  engaged  in  this  enterprise  three  and  a 
half  years? 

Mr.  BABBirr.  This  particular  company  has  been  engaged  in  it  for 
that  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  raising  sugar  beets 
in  a  commercial  way  in  western  Kansas? 

Mr.  BABBrrr.  I  think  that  this  is  probably  the  first  company  that 
attempted  to  raise  sugar  beets  in  western  Kansas.  I  am  not  advised 
that  there  are  any  others.  It  is  just  across  the  border  from  the 
Rocky  Ford  district  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  say  there  is  water  enough  out  there  to  irrigate  all 
the  irri^ble  land  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  BABBrrr.  I  believe  that  water  enough  falls  in  the  State,  in 
those  mountains,  if  it  be  conserved  in  reservoirs,  to  do  that.  Of 
course  I  can  not  prove  it  as  a  technical  matter. 

Mr.  Clark.  On,  of  course;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  BABBrrr.  I  believe  that  is  the  general  idea,  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  storing  the  water  that  falls.  * 

Mr.  Clark.  By  ^^ irrigable  land"  you  mean  land  that  is  topo- 
graphically situated  so  as  to  make  it  profitable  to  irrigate? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  was  a  statement  in  a  newspaper  here,  I  have 
forgotten  what  paper,  but  it  was  some  large  metropolitan  paper,  that 
on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  snow  that  fell  out  there  they  had 
a  scarcity  of  water  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  reservoirs.  Is  that 
true  or  not? 

Mr.  Babbitt.. This  year? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babbitt.  I  can  not  speak  with  any  great  degree  of  authority 
on  that  this  year,  but  I  think  if  anyone  goes  out  among  the  mountains 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Ran^  any  winter  I  have  ever  seen — and  I  have 
seen  twenty  of  them — ^he  will  not  be  impressed  with  the  scarcity  of 
snow. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  has  been  my  experience. 
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Tuesday,  November  17^  1908. 
Mr.  Stillican.  I  appear  on  the  part  of  Arbuckle  Brothers,  New 
York,  independent  surar  refiners,  to  place  on  record  our  desire  for 
lower  duties.    We  think  it  is  much  better  for  the  business  as  a  whole 
to  have  lower  duties. 

I  had  no  intention  of  appearing  here  except  to  say  that,  but  several 
questions  have  been  asked,  and  not  answered,  as  to  why  the  Louisiana 
people  and  the  beet  sugar  people  had  to  accept  60  cents  a  hundred  less 
uian  the  world's  price  for  sugar.  I  say  it  was  not  necessary.  It  was 
to  this  extent.  The  inference  was  made  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
enmity  of  the  sugar  trust.    I  think  this  fact  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
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oount,  that  the  beet  sa^r  producers  are  trjong  to  raise  a  crop  that 
comes  to  fruition  at  a  time  when  the  distribution  of  the  year  is  past, 
when  several  crops  are  coming  in.  The  beet  crop  comes  first,  soon 
followed  by  the  Liouisiana  crop,  immediately  followed  by  the  Cuban 
crop.  It  comes  in  at  a  time,  I  say,  when  the  distribution  has  gone  by. 
CSane  sugar,  at  any  rate,  and  partly  beet  su^r,  is  a  thing  that  should 
be  marketed  promptly.  It  is  not  a  crop  that  stands  storage;  and  I 
think  that  if  the  conmiittee  will  keep  that  in  mind  they  wifi  see  why 
the  people  who  raise  these  crops  in  immense  quantities  at  a  time  when 
the  distribution  is  past  must  accept  almost  any  price  they  can  geL 
That  is  the  reason  why  they  must  do  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  connected  with 
Arbuckle  Brothers? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  I  understood  you  to  emphasize  the  &Gt  that  they 
are  an  independent  concern? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EEnjj.  How  long  have  they  been  independent? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Ever  since  they  have  had  a  sugar  refinery. 

Mr.  EbLL.  Is  tiiere  any  agreement  between  the  Arbuckle  Brothers 
and  the  American  Sugar  Befining  Company? 

Mr  Stillman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Has  there  been  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No,  sir;  not  at  any  time.  There  has  been  constant 
war. 

Mr.  Clark.  You.  together  with  several  other  witnesses,  have  testi- 
fied that  this  sugar  nas  to  be  sold  right  away ;  that  these  men  who  own 
the  raw  sugar  can  not  hold  it;  that  you  can  not  store  it.  Does  that 
apply  to  refined  su^r  as  well  as  to  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No;  refined  sugar  can  be  stored  very  much  longer 
than  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  could  not  understand.  I  could  not  un- 
derstand why  they  had  to  sell  and  you  did  not  have  to  sell. 

Mr.  Stillman.  We  do  selL 

Mr.  Clark.  Butyou  do  not  sell  all  at  once. 

Mr.  Stillman.  We  do  not  buy  all  at  once.  We  have  not  any  crop 
coming  in  to  us  in  two  months  that  must  be  distributed  over  the 
year's  consumption. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  was  wondering  about;  that  it  had  all 
to  be  disposed  of  at  once. 

Mr.  Stillman.  It  does  not  always. 

Mr.  Clark.  How*  many  months  in  the  year  do-you  buy  this  sugar; 
that  is,  how  many  months  in  the  year  is  the  actual  market  for  raw 
sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  We  buy  sugar  all  the  year,  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  state  a  while  a^o  that  the  reason  these 
men  had  to  take  what  they  could  get  for  their  sugar  was  on  account 
of  the  deterioration  of  the  siigar,  and  that  they  could  not  store  it? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  to  do  that  because  their  crop 
comes  into  the  market  at  a  time  when  the  main  distribution  of  the 
year  is  past.  The  refiners  buy  all  the  time,  according  to  their  wants. 
They  do  not  hold  back  and  wait  for  this  crop  to  come  and  then  buy  it 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  their  crop  comes  in  a  different  season? 
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^  Mr.  Stillman.  The  beet  crop  of  Europe  comes  in  about  the  same 
time  as  the  beet  crop  of  America  comes  in.  At  the  same  time  the 
crop  of  Java  has  come  into  port.  It  takes  sixty  days  to  bring  that 
crop  here.  Thej  begin  in  May  to  grind,  and  most  of  their  sugar  is 
shipped  in  the  nrst  part  of  July  and  the  first  of  August,  and  it  gets 
in  here  about  the  time  that  the  domestic  beet  crop  is  coming  on  the 
market. 

Mr.  LoNGWOHTH.  When  do  you  get  the  crop  from  Louisiana  t 

Mr.  Stillman.  In  October  and  November. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  October  and  November? 

Mr.  Stillman.  And  December. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  About  the  same  time  as  the  beet  crop? 

Mr.  Stillman.  About.    I  think  it  follows  a  little  later. 

Mr.  McCall.  How  much  sugar  does  your  company  refine  in  the 
year,  about? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Oh,  from  200,000  to  300,000  tons  during  the  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  favor 
abolishing  all  duty  on  sugar?  I  did  not  quite  understand  your  first 
statement. 

Mr.  Stillman.  If  I  thought  only  of  our  own  business,  I  would 
advocate  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  But  if  you  thought  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
you  would  not? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  would  not.  If  I  thoug^ht  of  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  country,  outside  of  the  Treasury,  I  think  I  would. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  If  you  were  thinking  of  the  welfare  of  the  beet  and 
cane  sugar  producers  of  the  country,  you  would  not  recommend  it, 
would  you? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No,  sir;  I  would  not.  If  I  thought  of  their  wel- 
fare^ I  suppose  I  would  make  a  prohibitive  duty  on  all  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  believe  the  beet  sugar  industry  could  survive 
on  free  sugar  ^ 

Mr.  Stillman.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Then,  certainly,  if  we  had  free  sugar,  this  $60,000,- 

000  to  $100,000,000  invested  in  that  industry  would  perish? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  think  it  would.  I  do  not  advocate  no  duty,  or 
free  sumr. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Do  you  think  that  industry  could  stand  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  present  rates  on  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  What  industry;  the  beet  sugar  industry? 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  The  beet  sugar  industry? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  do  not  own  any  beet  sugar  interests,  and  the  most 

1  know  is  what  I  have  heard  here.    I  should  judge  by  that  it  could. 
Mr.  FoRDNET.  One  gentleman,  Mr.  Carmen  Smith,  representing 

the  Owasso  Beet  Su^r  Company,  stated  vesterday  that  the  profit 
of  that  company  was  but  29  cents  a  hundred  pounds  on  their  product 
last  year.  They  could  not  stand  very  much  reduction  of  duties,  coidd 
they? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes;  they  could,  if  they  do  the  work  right,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNBr.  In  the  first  place,  to  do  good  work  they  would  have 
to  get  the  farmer  to  raise  the  beets  at  a  less  price? 

Mr.  Stillman.  They  want  to  do  some  missionary  work  in  that 
direction;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  FoHDNET.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Stillman.  They  want  to  do  some  work  in  that  way,  as  well  as 
reducing  the  cost  of  tneir  own  operations. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  In  the  first  place,  they  must  produce  beets  at  a  less 
price  than  they  do  now,  and  secondly  they  must  get  the  sugar  oat  at 
a  less  price  t 

Mr.  Stiu^man.  They  must  pay  less  for  the  beets  and  get  more 
8U£;ar  out  of  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  pay  less  for  their  labor? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Labor  enters  largely  into  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Stillman.  But  that  will  be  made  up  by  the  increased  yield  of 
the  labor. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Well,  they  are  gradually  improving.  They  do  pro- 
duce sugar  at  a  little  less  price  now  than  when  the  industry  was 
first  started  in  the  country! 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  do  not  know  the  history  of  their  business,  but  if 
they  say  they  are  improving,  I  am  willing  to  believe  they  are.  I  do 
not  know  from  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  There  is  one  thing  certain;  that  if  all  the  sugar  we 
consume  in  this  country  were  produced  here,  American  labor  would 
get  much  more  out  of  it  than  they  do  now,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  or  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  it  costs  50  cents  a  hundred  pounds  more  to 
purchase  raw  sugar  imported  from  a  foreign  country? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  did  not  quite  understand  your  question.  You 
said  American  labor  would  get  more  out  of  it.    Out  of  what? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  More  pay  out  of  the  production  of  the  sugar. 

Mr.  Stillman.  The  gross  amount  of  money  paid  to  the  labors  of 
this  country  of  course  would  be  greater  if  all  the  sugar  was  raised 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  the  gross  amount  received  by  labor  would  be 
greater  than  at  thepresent  time. 

Mr.  Stillman.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  idea  of  good  labor  conditions  m  the  country  is 
when  labor  is  well  employed  and  well  paid,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  anything  that  is  done  by  the  Government  in  the 
way  of  placing  a  tariflf  on  imported  articles  would  be  in  the  line  of 

Erotecting  American  laborers  against  foreign  laborers  that  receive 
jss  pay,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Stillman.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  did  not  intend  to  deliver 
a  political  address,  but  I  do  not  like  the  term  "  protecting  Ammcan 
labor."  I  do  not  think  American  labor  is  protected.  It  seems  to  me 
it  is  rather  degraded  by  the  present  process.  When  you  look  at  those 
people  coming  into  New  Yort,  I  do  not  think  they  raise  the  quality  of 
Ajnerican  labor  a  bit.    I  did  not  mean  to  raise  a  question  of  that  fand. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  was  not  trying  to  make  a  political  speech.  I  could 
not  do  that  if  I  tried. 

Mr.  Stillman.  Neither  can  I. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  one  gentleman,  Mr.  Baird,  yesterday  did  say 
that  the  expert  labor  in  producing  sugar  in  some  of  the  countries  in 
Europe  receives  about  one-seventh  in  dollars  and  cents  what  Ameri- 
can labor  receives  for  the  same  kind  of  labor  in  this  country* 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  FoBDKEY.  And  the  duty  on  that  sugar  produced  by  that  cheap 
labor  abroad  certainly  must  protect  that  labor  here,  must  it  not? 

Mr.  Stillman.  If  that  is  what  you  call  protection  of  labor,  yes. 

Mr.  FoKDNBT.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Stillman.  There  are  other  things.  I  said  if  I  considered  the 
benefit  to  the  whole  country  I  would  advocate  free  sugar.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  free  sugar  would  increase  other  industries  so  much  and 
enter  so  largely  into  the  daily  life  and  manufactures  of  the  people 
that  the  benefit  of  it  would  be  distributed  throughout  the  country 
much  more,  I  think,  than  the  profits  to  a  few,  a  comparatively  few, 
beet  sugar  people. 

Mr.  Crumpackeh.  What  is  your  company! 

Mr.  SiUiLMAN.  Arbuckle  Brothers. 

Mr.  Cbumpacker.  Does  your  company  refine  any  Hawaiian  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No  ;  we  have  not  had  any. 

Mr.  Cbumpacker.  Why  do  you  not  buy  the  Hawaiian  product? 

Mr.  Stillman.  We  were  offered,  some  time  ago,  an  opportunity  to 
buy  some  Hawaiian  sugar  by  contract.  I  think  that  is  the  way  that 
the  business  is  done.  The  planters  contract  for  their  year's  output  We 
did  not  want  to  bind  ourselves  to  take  cargoes  of  sugar  that  came  into 
New  York  whenever  they  might  come.  The  business  is  done  in  that 
way.  They  ship  the  sugar  and  the  receivers  here  take  it  on  arrival, 
no  matter  whether  their  refineries  here  are  overloaded  or  not,  and  we 
did  not  want  it  on  those  terms. 

Mr.  Cbumpacker.  So  that  in  selling  that  sugar  they  naturally  or 
necessarily  sell  at  a  smaller  price  than  the  current  price? 

Mr.  Stillman.  We  were  offered  that  sugar  at  a  smaller  price; 
but  we  nreferred  to  be  free  to  buy  when  and  where  we  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Cbumpacker.  Do  you  refine  any  Louisiana  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  pay  the  same  prices  for  Louisiana  sugar 
that  you  do  for  other  su^r  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes,  sir;  when  we  have  to. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Does  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
buy  the  bulk  of  the  Louisiana  product? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  am  not  in  their  confidence.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  whether  they  refine  the  bulk  of  it? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  do  hot;  not  from  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Has  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  a 
refinery  in  Louisiana  ? 

"Mr.  Stillman.  It  is  said  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes.  Now,  Mr.  Stillman,  in  relation  to  the 
storing  of  sugar,  is  it  not  practicable  to  store  raw  sugar  and  keep  it 
for  a  time? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  long  can  it  be  stored? 

Mr.  Stillman.  As  long  as  you  like,  if  you  prepare  it  right. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Practically  all  Cuban  sugar  and  Louisiana  sugar 
goes  to  the  New  York  market  m  a  raw  state? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  sugar  may  be  stored  indefinitely,  for 
that  matter? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes;  practically. 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  it  comes,  you  say,  in  such  quantities  and  at 
certain  seasons  of  ihe  year  so  as  to  make  tne  price  lowt 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cbumpacker.  The  producer  or  the  seller  desires  to  dispose 
of  it? 

Mr.  Stillman.  He  has  to.    Generally  those  people  are  in  debt 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes;  that  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Stillman.  That  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Generally  their  financial  condition  is  such  that 
they  need  to  sell  the  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes;  they  need  to  sell  it;  not  only  need  to,  but 
must. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  the  refiners,  of  course,  avail  themselyes  of 
the  opportunity  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  they  can? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  in  a  way  take  advantage  of  the  necessities 
of  the  producers? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes;  we  are  mean  enough  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes;  that  is  not  an  unnatural  thing.  Now, 
about  the  differential  on  refined  sugar.  That  is  supposed  to  be  12^ 
cents? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Twelve  and  a  half  cents. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Could  not  that  be  abolished  with  entire  safety 
to  the  American  refineries? 

Mr.  Stillman.  And  keep  up  the  present  tariff  on  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  difference  does  it  make  whether  there  is 
an^  tariff  on  raw  sugar  or  not,  in  relation  to  this  12^  cents  differ- 
ential on  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

"Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  say,  what  effect  does  the  other  tariff  have  on 
the  interest  of  the  refiner? 

Mr.  Sth^lman.  If  the  raw  suear  is  taxed  and  the  refined  sugar  is 
not  taxed,  the  refined  sugar  wiU  come  into  the  market  and  diq>lace 
the  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  refined  sugar  would  come  into  the  market. 
If  it  were  put  on  the  free  list,  then  the  refined  sugar  would  come  to 
the  market,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Stillman.  If  it  were  on  the  free  list  we  would  stand  our 
chance. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  would  take  your  chances.  Now,  I  do  not 
understand  the  loric  of  your  situation.  You  have  a  differential 
which  in  fact  would  cover  the  entire  waste  in  the  process  of  refining, 
in  addition  to  this  12 J  cents,  have  jou  not? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  we  have. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Suppose,  for  illustration,  that  a  differential  is 
granted  sufficiently  large  to  cover  all  the  waste  that  results  from  the 
process  of  refining;  you  would  not  need  any  differential  above  that, 
would  you  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Why  should  we  not  have  a  differential  to  coyer  the 
additional  cost  of  labor  and  all  the  other  expenses? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  if  you  have  free  sugar  you  do  not  ask  any 
differential  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  labor? 
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Mr.  Stillmak.  No.  With  free  sugar  the  way  we  would  make  our 
profit  would  be  by  reason  of  the  very  large  increased  demand  for  our 
product — ^the  very  much  increased  consumption. 

Mr.  Crumpackeh.  Yes;  but  you  would  nave  to  meet  the  same  com- 

Eetition.  The  foreign  refiner  woidd  avail  himself  of  conditions,  or 
e  would  be  in  a  position  to  be  benefited  by  the  same  conditions! 

Mr.  SxiLLHAK.  Yes;  he  would. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  would  have  the  same  competition,  then? 

Mr.  Stillman.  We  would.    We  would  have  the  same  competition. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  With  free  sugar  you  think  you  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  foreign  refiners? 

Mr.  Stuxman.  I  think  we  can. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  with  taxed  sugar,  notwithstanding 

Mr.  SxnjiMAN.  You  understand,  I  am  not  advocating  that;  I  am 
not  saying  that  the  abolition  of  the  diflferential  would  not  hurt.  But 
I  say  if  we  could  have  free  sugar,  all  free  sugar,  we  would  take  our 
risk. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Can  the  American  refiners  refine  sugar  as  cheaply 
for  the  American  market  as  foreign  refiners  can? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  am  not  a  foreign  refiner.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  this 
differential  is  necessary,  are  you? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  are  not  contending  that  it  is  necessary,  are 
you? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  gone  into  the  subject  of  the 
foreign  supply  of  refined  sugar  to  the  market. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  you  are  not  contending  that  the  differen- 
tial is  necessary  for  your  protection  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  insisting  that  it  is  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  No. 

Mr.  Stillman.  Because  in  many  cases  the  actual  test  of  a  thing 
disproves  the  theory.    Theoretically,  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  your  company  interested  in  the  Cuban  sugar 
production  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No;  we  are  not  producers,  if  you  mean  that  We 
are  interested  to  the  extent  that  we  would  like  to  see  it  increased. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Your  company  has  no  sugar  land  there? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  JDo  you  know  of  any  members,  oflBcers,  or  stock- 
holders of  your  company  who  are  so  interested  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  This  is  not  a  company ;  it  is  a  private  firm,  and  the 
members  of  that  partnership  are  not  interested  m 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is  a  copartnership.  Do  you  know  whether 
the  copartners,  any  of  them,  are  interested  in  the  sugar  plantations 
and  sugar  production  of  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No  ;  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  They  are  not? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  have  a  dollar's  worth  in 
Cuba. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  say  you  are  interested  in  seeing  the  production 
of  Cuba  increased.    Would  you  rather  see  the  production  of  Cuban 
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sugar  increased  than  to  see  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  this  coun- 
try increased? 

Mr.  STUJiMAK.  I  suppose  you  mean  for  the  interests  of  my  own 
business.    I  say,  yes. 

Mr.  FosDNET.  No;  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  You  and  I  are 
both  interested  in  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Stillman.  No.  As  interested  in  the  people  of  the  .United 
States,  I  would  prefer  to  see  the  production  ox  the  United  States  in- 
creased, except  m  so  far  as  the  loss  of  production  in  Cuba  brings  a 
strain  on  our  relations  with  Cuba  that  would  in  any  way  brin£  ns 
under  the  danger  of  annexing  Cuba  to  this  country.  I  should  nate 
to  see  that. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  You  state  that  you  feel  that  you  ought  to  have  that 
differential  to  protect  you  against  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
labor  abroad  and  the  cost  of  labor  here  ? 

Mr.  Stiixman.  I  mentioned  the  cost  of  labor  as  one  element 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  beet  sugar  growers  should 
have  an  equal  amount  of  protection! 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  think  they  have  more. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  What? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  think  they  have  much  more. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  They  ought  to  have  it,  ought  they  not? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  am  not  objecting  to  giving  them  protection. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  What? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  am  not  objecting  to  the  protection  of  the  beet 
mgSLT  powers. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  I  thought  you  wanted  a  reduction,  or  free  trade, 
on  sugar. 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  said  for  our  business. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  as  a  refiner? 

Mr.  Stillman.  As  a  refiner. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  speaking  from  that  standpoint  and  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  masses  oi  the  people? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  am  speaking,  as  a  refiner,  of  the  interests  of  our 
business.  I  said  as  an  American  citizen  I  should  like  to  see  sugar 
free. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  A  complete  cessation  of  the  production  of  either  cane 
or  beet  sugar  in  this  country,  then,  woidd  increase  your  business  as 
refiners? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  that  is  why  you  would  like  to  have  the  differ- 
ence in  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Stillman.  That  is  why.  I  would  like  to  increase  our  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  consumption  of  sugar,  per  capita,  in  the 
United  States,  about? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  would  have  to  give  you  that  from  my  memoiy 
of  what  is  in  Gray's  Reports,  and  T  tnink  that  is  77  pounds. 

Mr.  Hill.  Seventj^-seven  pounds? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  HiLu  Do  }rou  have  in  mind  the  consumption,  or  the  use  of 
so£ar  in  Great  Britain,  under  free  trade,  per  capita ) 

Mr.  SiTLLHAN.  I  am  under  the  impression  it  was  something  over 
90  pounds. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  your  preference  for  free  sugar  would  be  because 
of  its  effect  in  developing  other  industries,  b^des  the  actual  con- 
sninptioii,  direct? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes.  I  did  not  think  I  was  suggesting  any  new 
idea  to  this  committee.  I  think  the  committee  is  as  well  posted  on 
these  things  as  I  am. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  was  testified  here  to-day  that  you  could  not 
store  granulated  sugar,  or  refined  sugar — ^beet  sugar.  I  want  to 
ask  you  if  water  shipment  of  refined  sugar  has  any  effect  on  it. 

Mr.  Stillman.  Any  granulated  sugar  is  hydroscopic. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  I  did  not  hear  you. 

Mr.  Stillhan.  I  say  it  is  hydroscopic.  That  is,  it  will  absorb 
water,  it  will  absorb  moisture.  If  it  is  put  anywhere  where  the  mois- 
ture can  penetrate  the  wood  of  the  barrel,  it  will  certainly  not  stand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  it  is  more  advantageous  to  refine  sugar  in 
this  country  than  to  refine  it  abroad  and  bring  it  here,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Stillkan.  By  "abroad"  do  you  mean  the  producing  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  where  it  has  got  to  stand  water  shipment 
to  come  into  this  country — at  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  water  shipment 
from  England,  for  instance,  to  this  country  would  affect  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  about  the  water  shipment  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands? 

Mr.  SnLLMAN.  They  have  not  any  refined  sugar  there  to  ship. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  asking  you  for  information  as  to  whether  it 
does  affect  it 

Mr.  Stillman.  That  would  be  a  guess.  It  has  never  been  tried,  to 
my  knowledge.  We  have  shipped  sugar  from  this  country  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  I  presume  it  arrived  there  in  good  order,  because  the  ship- 
ments were  repeated. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  in  your  judgment,  shipment  by  water  does 
not  affect  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Not  unless  the  moisture  gets  into  the  ship.  It  does 
not  always  get  there.  Iron  ships  sweat,  and  wooden  ships  do  not — 
tiiey  are  ventilated.  The  ships  we  shipped  to  Australia  in  were  ven- 
tilated wooden  ships. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  spoke  of  the  beet  sugar  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  suggested  the  possibility  of  their  getting  a  larger  percentage  ot 
sugar  out  of  the  beets.  Do  you  think  that  the  percentage  they  get 
out  now  is  not  as  neat  as  it  might  be? 

Mr.  Stillman.  les;  that  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  does  the  percentajge  that  the  refiners  of  America 
extract  from  the  sheets  compare  with  the  percentage  that  foreign 
refiners  extract;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  could  only  tell  you  that  by  reference  to  reports- 
Baylor's  reports  and  WiUett  &  Gray's  reports.    I  am  not  sure.    1 
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think  there  is  a  very  great  difference,  but  I  do  not  recall  it  Those 
things  are  all  on  record. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  in  favor  of  the  foreign  refiner? 

Mr.  Sullman.  In  favor  of  the  foreign  beet  su^r. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  know  why  it  is  that  the  Americans  do  not  extract 
as  large  a  percentage  of  the  sugar  from  the  beets  as  they  might! 

Mr.  Stillman.  1  have  understood  it  is  an  agricultural  problem. 
They  do  not  do  their  agricultural  work  in  a  scientific  manner.  They 
will  probably  learn  some  day.    I  have  no  doubt  they  will.  ^ 

Mr.  Pou.  That,  of  course,  adds  to  the  cost  of  procmcing  the  sogar! 

Mr.  Stillman.  The  increase  of  the  percentage  of  outturn  very 
much  diminishes  the  cost 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  export  any  sucart 

Mr.  Stillman.  We  do  not,  I  think.  I  do  not  know  where  the  sugar 
goes  to  when  it  leaves. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  could  export  and  get  a  rebate  of  the  import  duties, 
could  you  not? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  suppose  so.  We  export  sirup  and  get  a  rebate 
on  that — a  drawback. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  spoke  of  exporting  to  Australia,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bakdell.  What  was  the  extent  of  those  exports? 

Mr.  Stillman.  They  were  not  veiy  heavy.  We  made  shipments  of 
a  few  hundred  barrels. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  shipping  sugar  from  this  country  to  Australia, 
you  had  no  protection  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No.  We  got  the  drawback,  and  it  was  much 
heavier  than  it  is  now.  I  do  not  think  that  business  has  been  done 
of  late  years.    I  was  speaking  of  the  oldefl  times. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  lonj^  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Stillman.  It  was  fifteen  years  ago,  I  think. 

Mr.  Randell.  From  whom  did  you  get  the  drawback? 

Mr.  Stillman.  From  the  United  States  Government;  from  the 
Treasury. 


STATEHENT  SITBMITTED  BT  C.  B.  HKTKE,  SECSETABT  OP  THE 
AHEBICAN  STTOAE  BEFININa  CO.,  NEW  TOSE  CITT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  19^  1908. 
Gommitteb  on  Watb  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  G. 
Gentlemen:  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Comi)any  desires  to 
submit  the  accompanying  statement  in  connection  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  tariff  on  sugar. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  fact  that  the  sagar- 
refining  business  is  one  of  severe  and  fierce  competition;  that  large 
numbers  of  people  are  employed  in  the  different  departments,  and 
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that  in  the  case  of  the  American  Sugar  Befining  Company  attention 
is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  the  average  holding  of  its  stock  amounts 
to  less  than  48  shares  for  each  stockholder,  of  whom  there  are  18,852. 

Any  legislation  hostile  to  the  industry  will  be  keenly  felt  by  many. 
A  careful  consideration  of  the  accompanying  statements  will,  we 
believe,  convince  your  committee  that  the  protection  at  present 
afforded  the  industry  is  very  small^  but  indispensable. 

There  apparently  exists  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  American 
Sugar  Renning  Company  is  interestea  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  mystery  about  it.  The  annual  state- 
ment for  1907  contains  an  item  which  states  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pany is  interested  in  the  beet  industry. 

The  American  Sugar  Befining  Company  in  the  extension  of  its 
business  in  this  direction  has  done  it  solely  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
in^:  abreast  of  the  general  development  of  me  sugar  business,  whether 
it  be  the  refining  of  cane  or  beet  sugar. 

Furthermore,  the  companjr  was  sought  after  by  the  people  who 
were  interested  in  the  beginning  of  the  beet  industry  in  this  country 
to  contribute  financial  aid  and  such  technical  knowledge  as  the  com- 
pany might  have  at  their  disposal  for  the  development  and  prosperity 
of  the  industry  and  the  community  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  in  which 
cooperation  the  company  was  wilhng  to  participate. 

The  interest  of  the  American  Sugar  Refinmg  Company  in  the 
beet-sugar  factories  of  the  United  States  is  less  flian  29  per  cent  of 
the  total  beet-refining  capacity  for  working  beets  into  renned  sugar. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  is  not  a  party  to  any 
agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  with  any  competitor,  either  in 
regard  to  the  regulation  of  production  or  the  fixing  of  prices. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
By  C.  R.  Heikb,  Secretary. 


reasons    advanced    WHT   the   PROTECnVB    TARIFF   ON    REFINED    SUGAR 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  DISTURBED. 

The  following  statements  are  respectfully  submitted : 

1.  In  the  event  of  a  reduction  in  the  protection  to  the  refining 
industry  competition  would  first  come  from  Europe.  The  cost  of 
refining  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  necessarily  greater  than  in 
Europe,  and  for  this  reason  adequate  protection  is  imnerative.  The 
higher  price  paid  in  this  country  for  labor  not  only  directly  affects 
the  wages  of  the  men  working  m  the  sugar  refineries,  but  also  in- 
creases the  cost  of  all  machinery,  materials,  and  supplies  used  in  the 
refining  process.     (See  pp.  8,  9, 10.) 

2.  The  greater  part  of  the  expenses  in  the  refining  operation  are 
incurred  mr  labor  performed,  whether  the  work  be  done  at  the  refin- 
eries or  in  the  preparation  of  the  material  consumed  by  them.  Any 
decrease  in  the  differential  in  favor  of  refined  sugar,  rendering  neces- 
sary a  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  refining,  would  therefore  fall 
heavily  upon  labor.     (See  p.  11.) 

76W1— H.  Doc.  1605. 60-2— vol  3 80 
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8.  The  machinery  and  many  of  the  supplies  nsed  in  the  refining 
process  are  protected  by  a  high  tariff,  thus  mereasing  the  price  of  the 
home  products  and  compelling  the  refiner  to  pay  considerably  more 
for  his  needs  than  his  European  competitors.  This  unequal  basis 
for  competition  between  the  refineries  of  this  country  and  those  of 
Europe  renders  necessary  continued  protection  to  the  refining  in- 
dustry. 

4.  A  large  percentage  of  the  raw  cane  sugar  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion finds  its  natural  market  in  this  country,  and  this  condition  has 
been  further  artificially  encouraged  by  the  preferential  tariffs  under 
which  much  of  the  sugar  is  admitted.  As  a  result  cane  sugar  now 
practically  constitutes  the  sole  supply  of  the  refineries  (as  distin- 
guished from  beet  sugar  factories)  of  the  United  States.  This  raw 
material  is  much  more  expensive  to  refine  and  convert  into  white 
sugar  than  the  beet  sugar,  which  our  European  competitors  almost 
exclusively  handle.    (See  pp.  12  and  13.)^ 

5.  Not  only  is  the  actual  cost  of  refining  cane  sugar  greater  than 
of  refining  l>eet  sugar,  in  the  matter  of  process,  the  numb^  of  men 
employed,  etc.,  but  the  refining  of  cane  sugar  also  involves  a  very 
much  greater  investment  for  a<mitional  filter  houses,  machinery,  bone- 
black,  etc  The  capital  accoimt  is  thus  considerably  larger,  and  &% 
depreciation  charges  also,  than  if  the  refineries  were  equipped  to  han- 
dle beet  sugar  only.    (See  p.  14.) 

6.  Under  the  present  tariff  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  United 
States  Grovemment  to  benefit  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  by  admitting 
the  sugar  frGm  these  countries  under  a  preferential  duty.  Inasmuch 
as  the  market  for  Cuban  and  Philippine  sugar  is  necessarily  larfi;ely 
confined  to  the  United  States,  one  of  the  immediate  effects  or  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  protection  on  refined  sugar  would  be  to  partially  defeat 
the  object  of  the  preferential  tariff  and  to  force  down  the  price  of 
raw  cane  sugar  so  as  to  enable  the  refiners  of  the  United  ^t^  to 
compete  with  the  refined  beet  sugar  of  Europe.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent that  a  reduction  in  the  protection  on  refined  sugar  would  not 
only  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  refining  industry,  but  would  also 
injuriously  affect  the  Cuban  and  Ph^ippine  planters.    (See  p.  15.) 

7.  The  margin  existing  in  recent  years  bdrween  the  price  of  raw 
and  refined  sugar  has  not  been  excessive,  bein^  only  a  motion  of  a 
cent  per  pound.  This  fraction  includes  not  only  the  cost  of  refining, 
but  the  losses  of  sugar  involved  in  the  refining  process,  the  wear  and 
tear  and  depreciation  on  the  expensive  machmery  used,  the  cost  of 
the  packages  in  which  the  sugar  is  delivered  to  the  market,  and, 
finally,  the  refiner's  profits. 

8.  Although  the  cost  of  the  refiniikg  operations  has  gradually  in- 
creased during  the  life  of  the  Dingley  tariff  and  is  now  materially 
higher  than  in  1900,  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  margin  be- 
tween the  price  of  raw  and  refined  sugars.  The  margin  of  protec- 
tion, therefore,  has  steadily  decreased,  and  such  margin  as  still  exists 
is  necessary  to  a  fair  return  for  both  labor  and  capital.  (>See  pp.  16 
and  17.) 

9.  At  the  time  that  the  Dingley  tariff  was  framed  the  careful  inves- 
tigations conducted  by  the  government  committees  convinced  the 
majority  in  both  Houses  that  the  one-eighth  of  a  cent  protection 
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aiForded  to  refined  sugar  was  necessary  and  just.  It  would  be  illog- 
ical to  reduce  it  at  a  time  when  this  mar^  is  considerably  less,  on 
averase,  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
refined  sugar  is  about  the  only  artide  among  the  necessities  of  life 
which  is  lower  in  cost  than  in  former  years.  All  other  necessities, 
generally  speakinjg,  are  higher  in  cost  than  formerly. 

10.  The  recently  framed  Canadian  tariff  (1^07)  recognizes  the 
necessity  for  still  greater  protection  than  that  afforded  by  the  Din^ley 
tariff  or  the  United  States.  The  protection  to  the  Canadian  refiner 
under  this  tariff  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  under  the  Dingley 
tariff.     (See  p.  18.) 

11.  The  evidence  collected  by  the  British  tariff  conmiission  in  1907 
proved  that  a  protective  duty  on  refined  sugar  was  necessary  in  order 
to  place  the  refining  industry  of  Great  Britain  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  refined  sugar  produced  in  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, France,  etc.  The  protection  suggested  for  this  purpose  was  1 
shilling  per  hundredweight  or  about  twice  that  afforded  under  the 
Dingley  tariff.  Inasmuch  as  the  wages  paid  to  labor  are  considerably 
less  in  Great  Britain  and  still  less  in  continental  countries  than  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  evident  that  the  differential  duty  on  refined  sugar 
of  12^  cents  per  100  pounds,  which  constitutes  the  present  protection 
to  the  refining  industry  of  the  United  States  from  competition  with 
the  countries  above  mentioned,  can  not  be  considered  excessive.  (See 
pp.  19  and  20.) 

12.  The  removal  of  the  protection  now  afforded  to  the  refining 
industry  would  injure  the  mdustry  as  surely  as  competition  from 
abroad  has  gradually  undermined  it  in  Great  Britam.  (See  pp. 
21  and  22.) 

13.  Unless  the  refining  industry  is  adequately  protected,  refining 
will  be  ^dually  transferred  to  the  points  of  sugar  production.  The 
refining  industry  of  the  United  States  will  thus  cease  as  an  independ- 
ent industry.  Many  of  the  beet  sugar  factories  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  are  now  making  directly  granulated  sugar  for  con- 
sumption. While  the  dfficulties  are  greater  in  the  way  of  doing  this 
in  the  case  of  cane  sugar,  there  is  no  doubt  that  ultimately  these  dif- 
ficulties will  be  overcome,  with  the  resultant  harm  to  the  refining 
industry  of  the  United  States,  unless  that  industry  continues  to  be 
properly  protected. 

14.  A  blow  dealt  to  the  refining  industry  will  not  be  confined  to 
that  industry  alone.  Very  large  sums  are  paid  by  the  refiners 
annually  for  the  materials  they  consume.  The  enormous  expendi- 
tures for  coal,  for  the  transportation  of  coal,  for  boneblack,  for  sugar 
barrels,  and  many  other  supplies  in  smaller  quantities  furnish  means 
of  livelihood  for  thousands  of  men  scattered  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

The  idea  is  not  uncommon  that  the  refiner  is  benefited  in  compe- 
tition with  other  countries  by  the  duty  on  raw  sugar.  This  is  a  jgreat 
mistake.  The  duty  on  raw  sugar  operates  in  two  ways  to  the  £sad- 
vantage  of  the  refiner.  In  the  first  place,  it  checks  consumption,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  refining  capacity  of  the  United  States  is  very  much 
greater  than  that  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  consumption,  the 
duty  results  in  smaller  meltings  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
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The  fixed  charges  per  pound  of  sugar  are.  therefore,  higher  and  fhe 
cost  of  refining  is  indirectly  increased.  Tne  duty  on  raw  sugar  also 
directly  adds  to  the  expenses  of  refining,  as  that  operation  can  not 
be  conducted  without  waste,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  loss  to  the 
refiner  from  this  cause  varies  directly  with  the  cost  of  the  sugar  and, 
consequently,  with  the  amount  of  the  duty. 

The  impression  has  also  gained  ground  that  the  refiner  has  been 
directly  benefited  by  the  lower  tariff  under  which  sugar  from  Cuba  is 
admitted.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  United  States  is  now 
able  to  draw  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sugar  needed  for  its  con- 
sumption from  Ciuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  Louisiana, 
and  the  domestic  beet  industry.  These  sources  of  production  are  all 
favored  under  the  tariff  and,  consequently,  the  sugar  can  be  sold  to 
better  advantage  in  this  country  than  where  no  preferential  tariff  in 
their  favor  exists.  The  whole  of  this  sugar  is  produced  during  a 
limited  portion  of  the  year  and  comes  to  market  at  essentially  the 
same  time.  As  a  consequence,  owing  to  forced  sales  in  larger  quan- 
tities than  the  market  can  readily  take,  the  price  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  has  been  lower  than  m  Europe  during  the  early  months 
of  the  year,  whereas  formerly  the  price  at  the  principal  markets  of 
the  world  was  more  nearly  on  the  same  basis.  As  a  result  of  the 
pressure  exerted  upon  the  market  just  referred  to,  a  i)ortion  of  the 
reduction  in  the  tariff  which  Cuba  enjoys  has  been  sacrificed,  but  tiie 
public  and  not  the  refiner  has  been  benefited.  This  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  during  the  four  years  that  the  reduction  in  the 
tariff  in  favor  of  Cuba  has  been  in  force  the  margin  between  the  price 
of  raw  and  refined  sugars  has  not  increased ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
slightly  decreased,  the  average  margin  during  the  period  1900-1903, 
immediately  preceding  the  change  in  favor  of  Cuba,  being  0.897  per 
cent,  and  dunng  the  subsequent  four  years,  1904-1907,  0.875  per  cent 
per  pound.  Had  the  refiner  himself  absorbed  either  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  the  concession  made,  the  margin  between  the  price  of  raw 
and  refined  sugars  would  have  increased. 

APPENDIX  A, 

The  following  extract  taken  from  the  report  of  the  British  tariff 
commission,  1907,  section  2,  shows  the  rapidity  with  which  the  re- 
fining industry  in  the  continental  countries  of  feurope  has  increased, 
and  indicates  clearly  the  competition  which  would  be  likely  to  arise 
with  the  product  or  the  refiners  of  the  United  States  in  the  event  of 
any  reduction  in  the  protection  on  refined  sugar: 

Tbc  extent  of  the  development  of  foreign  refining  industries  is  shown  by  the 
following  increases  in  the  quantities  of  sugar  refined  In  principal  continental 
countries:  In  twenty  years  the  German  output  has  trebled,  the  Belgian  output 
increased  seven  times,  and  the  French  output  by  45  per  cent.  The  Anstriao 
output  has  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  evidence  shows  that  the  prin- 
cipal factor  in  the  development  of  the  sugar  Industries  of  foreign  countries 
has  been  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  country  for  enabUng  them  to  take 
advantage  of  the  rapidly  growing  demand  for  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  sugar  production  of  Europe  can  be  greatly  increased.  The 
opening  of  the  markets  of  the  United  States  to  the  refined  supar  of 
Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  etc.,  would  undoubtedly  stimu- 
late the  production  and  refining  of  sugar  in  Europe  generally,  and 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  such  circumstances  large  quantities 
of  granulated  sugar  would  be  exported  to  this  country. 

APPfilNDIX  B. 

Comparison  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  refineries  of  Oreat  Britain  and  th^se  of  the 

United  States. 


Average 
wages  paid 

In  Great 

Britain  par 

week. 


United 

States 

equlTalent  of 

wages  paid 

In  Great 

Britain  per 


Average 

wages  paid 

in  tbe  United 

states  per 

week. 


Boiler  firemen... 

Ash  men,  boiler  deaners.. 

Sagar  boilers 

Oeotrifugal  men 

Ifeltlng-pan  men 

Yard  meo 

Warehousemen 

Obar-boose  men 


Blow-ups... 
Bag-filter  men.. 
I/lQEormen 


6.00 
6.28 
8.76 
6.64 
6.62 
6.88 
6.62 
6.62 
6.86 
6.28 
6.76 


$16.60 
14.40 
12.00 
16.16 
11.20 
10.80 
10.80 
10.80 
11.16 
12.24 
10.80 
11.70 


Average 


i6U 


6.22 


12.88 


Foremen  in  the  United  States  are  paid  on  an  average  $4.25  above 
the  average  wages  shown  for  each  station  in  the  third  column,  whereas 
the  foremen  in  Great  Britain  are  paid  on  an  average  only  80  cents 
above  the  average  wa^es  shown  for  each  station  in  the  second  column. 

A  comparison  of  the  above  figures  shows  that  the  wages  paid  in 
Oreat  Britain  in  the  refining  industry  are  on  an  average  oiuy  60.2 
per  cent  of  those  paid  in  the  United  States.  The  wajges  paid  on  the 
Continent  are  even  lower,  being  probably  not  more  than  75  per  cent 
of  those  in  the  United  Eangdom.  The  United  States  refiner  there- 
fore has  to  pay  more  than  twice  as  much  for  labor  as  his  European 
competitors. 

The  above  detailed  particulars  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  refining 
centers  of  Great  Britain  were  furnished  by  the  well-known  European 
firm  of  J.  v.  Drake  &  (To.,  sugar  brokers. 

APPENDIX  C 

The  wages  paid  directly  for  labor  in  the  refineries  of  the  United 
States  amount  to  from  25  to  30  per  oen\  of  the  total  refining  expenses. 
The  cost  of  the  barrels,  etc.,  in  which  the  refined  sugar  is  sold  and 
of  the  coal  consumed  in  the  refining  operations  together  make  up 
from  51  to  58  per  cent  of  the  entire  refining  expenses.  Aside  from 
transportation  charges,  the  value  of  the  barrels  is  very  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  labor  expended  in  their  manufacture  and  that  of 
the  coal  upon  the  labor  of  mining. 

It  is  omy  fair  to  say  also  that  a  small  portion  of  the  increased 
cost  of  production  is  due  to  changes  in  the  trade  affecting  varied 
and  different  forms  of  package  and  the  higher  grades  demanded  by 
the  consumer. 
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AFPBNDIZ  IX 

The  quantity  of  raw  cane  sugar  imported  bj  most  of  the  European 
countries  is  so  small  that  it  can  be  entirely  disregarded.    France  im- 

Eorts  about  100,060  tons  of  high-grade  sugar,  almost  exclusively  from 
er  colonies.    The  imports  to  England  have  been  steadily  displaced 
by  beet  sugar^  and  are  now  less  than  250,000  tons. 

The  f ollowmg  table  shows  the  raw  cane  sugar  imported  into  Great 
Britain  for  periods  of  twelve  months  at  intervals  since  1886: 

ImpartM  kOo  the  United  Kingdom  of  raw  cane  tvgar, 
[In  tons  of  2,000  pounds.] 


ins. 


1800. 


190E1. 


Java... 


PhlUpplnfls 

Britirii  W6Bt  IndlOL 

British  Sast  Indies. 

All  foreign  coontrtes 

All  British  possessions 

Ttotal 


218,90A 
82,86B 
36.176 
49,11S 
847,038 
181,M4 


64»288 

78.fi68 

42,806 

00,720 

256,256 

178,824 


U,7M 
t,800 

88.248 

9,800 

102,648 

8S.fi» 


so,o« 

exn 

703«0 
14,06i 
IS,  744 
no,  128 


689,872 


490,080 


180.168 


Copied  from  summary  of  evidence  and  statistics  of  the  report  of  the  British  tttdff  cob- 
mission  on  sugar,  page  600,  International  Sugar  Journal,  1907. 

These  figures  are  important  as  showing  the  extent  of  practically 
the  only  European  market  open  to  cane  su^r. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  approximately  130,000  tons  onlv 
of  cane  su£;ar  from  foreign  countries  in  addition  to  that  from  British 
and  French  possessions  can  find  a  market  in  Europe. 

APPENDIX    B. 


The  two  classes  of  raw  sugars  derived,  respectively,  from  the  cane 
and  from  the  beet  are  not  refined  with  equal  facility.  Cane  sugar 
contains  coloring  matter  which  can  only  be  removed  by  a  costly  filtra- 
tion over  boneblack.  It  also  contains  gummy  matters  which  in  the 
process  of  clarifying  the  sugar  renders  the  use  of  an  enormous  num- 
Der  of  bag  filters  indispensable.  Both  these  conditions  involve  tiie 
use  of  much  machinery  and  a  vast  investment  in  the  refinery  it^f 
over  that  which  is  necessary  when  beet  sugar  is  refined.  In  the  latter 
case  the  operation  is  much  more  simple.  The  bag  filters  can  be 
greatly  reduced  in  number,  and  the  filtration  over  boneblack  entirely 
dispensed  with.  The  ease  with  which  white  sugar  can  be  made  from 
this  class  of  material  is  demonstrated  by  the  work  in  the  beet-sugar 
factories  of  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  All  the  factories  in  this 
country  are  now  making  granulated  sugar,  and  not  one  pound  of 
boneblack  is  used  in  the  process. 

The  additional  expense  of  refining  cane  sugar,  making  proper 
allowance  for  interest  and  depreciation  on  the  extra  buildings  and 
machinery,  amounts  to  about  6|  cents  per  100  pounds  more  than  the 
cost  of  refining  beet  sugar  in  establishments  solely  equipped  for  this 
purpose.  This  additional  cost  alone  is  about  half  the  present  proteo- 
tion  on  refined  sugar. 
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APFBNDIX  F. 

The  fact  that  the  refineries  of  the  United  States  have  to  handle 
almost  exclusively  cane  sugar  has  necessitated  the  expenditure  of 
large  additional  sums  for  filter  houses,  boneblack,  boilers,  and  auxili- 
ary machinerjr.  This  investment  is  at  least  33  per  cent  additional  to 
that  required  in  European  refineries  e<iuipped  for  refining  beet  sugar 
and  has  reached  over  $2,000,000  in  a  single  refinery. 

APPENDIX  o. 

It  has  been  shown  under  Appendix  D  that  the  European  market 
can  not  take  from  foreign  countries,  outside  of  their  own  possessions, 
much  more  than  the  130,000  tons  of  cane  sugar  imported  by  Great 
Britain.  This  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  production  of  Cuba  in 
1907,  when  the  Cuban  crop  was  1,428,000  tons.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  evident  that  Cuba  must  either  materially  reduce  its  sugar 
groduction  or  continue  in  the  immediate  future  to  sell  it  to  the  re- 
neries  of  the  United  States,  as  the  markets  of  Canada  are  closed  by 
the  preferential  tariff  in  favor  of  the  British  West  Indies,  and  the 
countries  of  South  America  are  producing  their  own  sugar. 

APPENDIX  H. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  Willett  &  Gray's  reports,  gives  the 
average  prices  of  raw  sugar,  96^  polarization,  and  of  granulated 
sugar  in  New  York  for  the  past  eight  years  in  cents  per  pound, 
together  with  the  difference  in  price  between  the  raw  and  refined 
sugar: 

Price  per  pound  of  raw  and  granulated  sugar  in  New  York  for  past  eight  years. 


Tear. 


1000.. 
1901. 


U02.. 
1008... 
1904.. 
190&.. 
1900.. 
1907... 


Raw,  90* 

polarlzm- 

tlon. 


OenU. 
4.50d 
4.047 
3M2 
8.720 
8.974 
4.278 
8.886 
8.760 


Avaraffe. 


OenU. 
8,909 

8.92S 


Refined, 
granu- 
lated. 


OenU. 
6.820 
6.000 
4.4% 

4.088 
4.772 
6.260 
4.616 
4.049 


Average. 


OenU. 
4.800 


4.796 


DIflerenee. 


OenU. 
0.754 
l.OOS 
.918 
.918 
.798 
.978 
.829 
.898 


Average. 


Oent. 
0.807 


.878 


For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  years  covered  have  been  divided 
into  two  periods  of  four  years  each,  and  average  prices  calculated 
for  each  of  these  periods.  The  difference  in  the  price  of  raw  and 
refined  sugar,  as  shown  above,  has  been  actually  slightly  less  for  the 
last  four  years  than  during  the  previous  corresponding  period,  and 
as  during  the  eight  years  under  consideration  the  cost  of  refining  has 
steadily  mcreased,  it  is  evident  that  the  refiner's  profit  was  a  steadily 
decreasing  one. 

The  process  of  refining  is  not  one  in  which  revolutionary  advances 
can  be  anticipated.  Such  economies  as  have  been  made  m  the  last 
twenty-five  years  have  been  principally  due  to  operations  conducted 
on  a  larger  scale;  to  the  introduction  of  mechanical  improvements 
designed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  consumption  of  fueL 
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In  the  last  few  ^rears,  however,  owing  to  increased  competition 
from  the  beet-sugar  industry  and  the  independent  refiners,  it  nas  not 
been  possible  to  operate  the  refineries  at  their  full  capacity.  This 
condition,  added  to  the  higher  prices  paid  for  labor  and  material, 
has  resulted  in  a  smaller  margin  of  profit  and,  consequently,  greater 
need  for  protection. 

APPENDIX  L 

Campariaan  between  the  Canadian  tariff  of  ApfH  It,  19C7,  now  in  force,  omd 
the  Dingley  tariff  of  the  Unilcd  States  of  1897,  which  ia  stiU  M  force. 


Oanadlan  tariff. 


British 
preferen- 
tial per 
pound. 


Interme- 
diate per 
poand. 


General  p( 
pound. 


(Un^  „ 
States) 
tariff  per 
pomML 


Beflned  aofar — 
96*  raw  fogar — 

Difference.. 


Oenta. 
0.84 
,SBS 


OenU. 
l.U 
.71 


(7«ntt. 
1.26 
.8SS 


1.95 
1.6BS 


.815 


.41 


The  above  comparison  shows  that  the  difference  in  the  Canadian 
general  tariff  between  refined  sugar  and  96°  testing  raw  sugar  is 
0.425  cents  per  pound,  whereas  in  the  Dingley  tariff  the  difference 
is  only  0.265  cents  per  pound.  The  above  mfference  does  not  repre- 
sent the  protection  to  the  refining  industry,  inasmudi  as  it  takes 
considerably  more  than  1  pound  of  raw  sugar  to  make  1  pound 
of  refined,  and  the  dutyon  this  excess  of  raw  sugar  has  also  to 
be  paid  by  the  refiner.  When  allowance  is  made  for  this,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  tariffs  is  even  greater  than  the  above  figures 
indicate.  The  protection  to  the  Canadian  refiner  is  more  than  twice 
that  to  the  United  States  refiner  under  the  Dingley  tariff. 

APPENDIX  J. 

Although  under  the  agreement  reached  by  the  Brussels  convention 
all  bounties  previously  paid  by  the  participating  countries  were 
discontinued,  a  surtax  amounting  to  60  cents  per  112  pounds  was 
permitted  on  imported  refiined  sugar.  This  was  taken  advantage  of 
generally  by  all  participants  with  the  exception  of  Oreat  Britain, 
with  the  result  that  the  sugar-producing  countries  are  in  a  position 
to  maintain  the  price  of  refined  sugar  at  home  sufficiently  nigh  to 
enable  the  excess  to  be  sold  in  open  markets  abroad  at  a  slightly 
lower  cost  than  that  for  which  the  same  sugar  could  be  refined  there. 
Added  to  the  surtax  are  the  advantages  of  cheaper  labor;  the  ^eater 
volume  of  business  derived  from  the  British  in  conjunction  with  the 
home  markets,  and  the  benefits  which  arise  from  refining  at  or  near 
the  point  of  production. 

Tne  foUowmg  extracts  from  statements  submitted  to  the  British 
tariff  commission  (1907)  show  that  the  continental  countries  of 
Euroi>e  have  advantages  for  exporting  refined  sugar  which  operate 
against  the  English  refiner  and  would,  to  a  very  lar^  extent,  also 
operate  against  the  refiner  in  this  country  if  the  protecticm  now  exist- 
ing were  disturbed: 
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(Mr.  Botert  Kerr,  Mctlon  112  of  the  report  of  the  tariff  commiMion  on  sugar  and 
confectionery,  1907,  Tol.  7.) 

The  foreigneri  have  this  advantage :  While  they  can  send  their  sugar  into  our 
country,  we  can  not,  under  the  surtax,  send  any  into  theirs.  The  surtax  of  2s 
6d.  per  hundredweight  not  only  enables  the  continental  refiner  to  exact  a  price 
in  his  home  market  which  gives  him  the  opportunity  of  securing  a  small  kartell 
bounty,  but  It  completely  shuts  out  our  refined  sugar  from  his  market,  while  he 
has  free  access  to  ours,  thus  providing  him  with  a  clientele  double  the  size  of 
that  available  for  the  British  refiner.  A  larger  market  means  a  larger  output, 
and  the  reduction  upon  charges  following  uiwn  increased  output  is  an  over- 
whelming advantage.  I  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  this  aspect  of  the 
question,  and  consider  it  not  unlikely  that  continental  refiners  may  be  able  to 
undersell  as  by  reason  of  this  alone,  and  that  without  *'  dumping  "  in  the  usual 
B^ae  of  selling  below  coat 

(ICr.  Charles  Lyl«,  eeetion  124  of  the  report  of  the  tariff  commission  on  sugar  and  con- 
fectionery, 1907,  VOL  7.) 

In  view  of  all  this  it  seems  to  me  that  In  order  to  recover  the  huge  trade  we 
have  lost  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  protection  to  the  home  sugar  refining 
trade,  and  as  a  matter  of  equity  If  2s.  6d.  per  hundredweight  was  deemed  by 
the  framers  of  the  convention  to  be  a  fair  surtax  allowed  to  the  foreigner,  it 
would  only  be  fair  to  grant  a  like  preference  to  British  refiners.  At  the  same 
time  lees  would  be  sufficient  to  very  quickly  restore  the  trade  to  this  country, 
say  £1  per  ton  surtax  on  foreign  refined  sugar — ^that  is  to  say,  the  excise  should 
be  £1  less  than  the  customs  rate. 

(Mr.  L.  A.  Martin,  section  27  of  the  report  of  the  tariff  commission  on  sugar  and  con- 
fectionery, 1907,  vol.  7.) 

Taxes,  local  rates,  higher  rate  of  wages,  etc.,  all  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of 
manufacture  in  England,  and  these,  with  the  advantages  obtaining  in  continen- 
tal (*ounMes,  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  British  manufacturer  to  meet 
the  competition  in  his  own  market 

APPBNDIX  K. 

The  following  paragraphs  taken  from  the  summary  of  the  report 
of  the  British  tariff  commission,  1907,  volume  7,  show  the  effect  of 
competition  from  the  continental  countries  of  Europe  on  the  refining 
industry  of  England.  A  reduction  in  the  protective  duty  now  in 
force  in  the  United  States  would  open  the  way  to  similar  harmful 
competition  from  Europe  in  this  country : 

The  annual  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  Increased 
enormously.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  291  pounds  per  head  of  the  population ;  in 
1885  it  was  791,  and  in  1906  It  was  95i  pounds.  But  the  British  refining  indus- 
try has  not  only  failed  to  keep  pace  with  this  great  increase  in  consumption, 
but  has  declined  absolutely  In  the  last  twenty  years. 

While  the  British  refining  industry  has  declined,  the  refining  industries  of 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  and  other  continental  countries  have 
greatly  advanced,  chiefiy  through  the  increase  of  the  population  and  the  growth 
of  the  sugar  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Fifty  years  ago  practically 
the  whole  of  the  sugar  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  refined  here;  twenty 
years  ago  we  refined  only  70  per  cent,  and  in  1006  only  45  per  cent,  the  balance 
beinc  made  up  by  importations  of  sugar  refined  In  continental  factories. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  melting  in  British  refineries,  the 
imports  of  refined  sugar,  and  the  annual  consumption  for  the  past 
twenty  years: 
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While  the  results  shown  by  the  above  fibres  have  been  in  part 
brought  about  by  the  bounty  system  prevailing  in  Europe,  the  melt- 
ings since  the  Brussels  convention  have  increa^  but  slowly  and  are 
now  229,000  tons  less  than  thev  were  twenty  years  ago,  whereas  the 
consumption  during  that  time  has  increased  32  per  cent 
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^  The  refining  industry  can  not  flourish  away  from  centers  of  prodne- 
tion  unless  protected  and  encouraged  by  tariff.  Unless  such  protec- 
tion exists,  refining  will  ultimately  be  all  carried  on  at  the  point  of 
production,  inasmuch  as  it  is  far  cheaper  to  make  the  sugar  in  the  first 
instance  sufficiently  pure  for  consumption  than  to  transport  it  in  the 
form  of  raw  sugar,  with  its  accompanying  impurities  upon  which 
freight  must  be  paid  and  for  which  packages  must  be  furmshed,  to  a 
distant  point  where  the  material  has  to  be  rehandled  and  again  sub- 
mitted to  every  part  of  the  process  in  its  entirety. 

In  the  event  of  a  reduction  in  the  differential  tariff  on  refined  sagir, 
the  refiners  of  the  United  States  have  mostly  to  fear  competition  mm 
the  beet-sugar  industry  in  Europe,  as  granulated,  the  standard  fonn 
of  sugar  consumed  in  this  country,  can  be  very  dieaply  made  in  the 
numerous  factories  scattered  throughout  the  sugar-producing  dis- 
tricts of  Europe.  It  has  been  demonstrated  not  only  m  Europe,  but 
also  in  this  country,  that  it  costs  very  little  more  to  convert  the  entire 
output  of  a  beet-sugar  factory  into  white  granulated  sugar  than  to 
place  the  product  in  the  form  of  raw  sugar  upon  the  market  For  this 
reason  the  factories  of  the  United  States  now  make  almost  exclusively 
granulated  sugar.  The  additional  cost  does  not  compare  with  the  ex- 
pense involved  in  the  conversion  of  the  raw  sugar  into  granulated  in 
a  separate  establishment. 

C.  R.  Heim, 
Secretary  American  Sitgar  Refining  C<K 
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F.  H.  HATCH,  OP  HOHOLULXT,  REPBESEWTIWO  THE  HAWAIIAN 
8V0AB  PLANTESS'  ASSOCIATIOH,  STTBMITS  STATEMENT  BELA- 
UTE  TO  HAWAIIAN  SVGABS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Novemher  19j  1908. 

COHMTrTEB  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Gentlemen  :  F.  M.  Hatch,  of  Honolulu,  on  behalf  of  the  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Planters'  Association,  submits  to  the  committee  the  following 
statement: 

The  statement  made  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Sjpreckles  that  Hawaiian  sugars 
are  sold  at  a  rebate  of  tmree-eighths  oi  a  cent  a  pound  is  not  correct. 
Ebiwaiian  sugars  are,  in  fact,  sold  in  New  York  at  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
a  pound  off.  This  covers  two-thirds  of  the  Hawaiian  output.  One- 
third  is  sold  in  San  Francisco,  being  all  that  that  market  will  take, 
under  a  rebate  of  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound.  The  Crockett 
Refinery,  an  independent  refinery  controlled  by  Hawaiian  interests, 
is  the  purchaser  there.  The  rebate  in  New  York  of  one-tenth  of  a 
cent,  or  $2  a  short  ton,  is  not  in  any  sense  a  result  of  the  tariff.  It 
is  a  concession  which  it  is  considered  reasonable  to  make  in  considera- 
tion that  the  purchaser,  the  American  Su^ar  Befining  Company, 
binds  itself  for  a  term  of  years  to  take  all  Hawaiian  cargoes  on  ar- 
rival at  the  market  price  less  this  rebate.  The  Hawaiian  producers 
are  thus  saved  the  danger  of  having  to  store  cargoes  awaiting  a  pur- 
chaser and  the  alternative  of  being  obliged  to  make  sacrifice  sales  in 
periods  of  a  glut  of  sugar  in  the  market.  This  course  of  trade  has 
grown  up  in  consequence  of  the  great  distance  of  Hawaii  from  market 
and  lie  unpossibility  of  selling  the  crop  in  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Spreckels's  statement  or  intimation  that  the  trust  is  directly  or 
indirectly  an  owner  in  Hawaiian  plantations  is  without  a  shadow  of 
foundation  of  fact,  so  far  as  the  undersigned  is  informed  and  believes. 

F.  M.  Hatch. 
BepreserUinff  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters^  Association. 

THE  CASVEB  COTTNTY  SXTOAS  CO.,  CHASEA,  HUTN.,  STATES  THAT 
FREE  SVaAB  WOITLD  CBUSH  BEET-SUaAB  INDTISTBY. 

Chaska,  Minn.,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

WasMngton^  D.  O.: 
Free  trade  in  sugar  would  crush  the  domestic  beet-sugar  industry. 
Seduction  in  the  tariff  would  cripple  it  seriously.  We  protest  against 
the  argument  of  eastern  refiners  tor  the  first  and  agamst  arguments 
of  Cuban  planters  for  the  second.  Sugar  refined  in  this  country  from 
imported  raws  pays  American  labor  half  a  cent  per  pound;  that 
ma!de  from  home-grown  beets  pays  American  farmers  and  laborers 
nearly  4  cents  per  pound.  Taking  the  duty  off  sugar  and  putting 
it  on  teas  and  coffees  does  not  relieve  the  consumer,  but  only  destroys 
a  great  home  industry  and  builds  up  none  other  here.  Please  incor- 
porate this  protest  in  your  regular  printed  hearings. 

Carveb  County  Sugar  Co. 
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Letters  and  telegrams  of  siinilar  purport  were  reoeived  from  the 
following:  Iowa  Sugar  Company,  Waverly,  Iowa;  St  Louis  Sugar 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mich.;  Holland  Su^r  Company,  Holland, 
MidL;  Mount  Clemens  Sugar  Company,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  C.  M. 
McLean,  Holland,  Miclu 


FIEBBE  J.  SMITH,  NEW  YOKE  CITY,  SXTBHITS  BfilEF  SEIATIVS 
TO  EEHOVHrO  DTTTIES  FROM  SXTGAB. 

•  ^EW  YoBKy  December  Sj  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Sib:  The  present  import  duty  on  sugar  was  imposed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raismg  reyenue  and  for  protection  to  domestic  sugar  indus- 
tries. 

If  for  raising  reyenue.  I  belieye  it  would  be  better  to  haye  duties 
raised  on  the  imports  oi  tea  and  coffee,  and,  if  necessary,  reimpose 
the  stamp  tax  on  checks,  etc. 

By  the  present  excessive  duty  on  sugar,  we  prevent  most  advan- 
tageous reciprocity  treaties  with  foreign  countries,  who  are  anxious 
to  exchange  their  sugar  for  our  manufactured  goods  and  farm  prod- 
ucts. Cheap  sugar  would  also  benefit  our  farmers  and  increase  largely 
our  manufactures  of  preserved  and  canned  fruits,  candy,  and  other 
numerous  articles  in  which  sugar  is  used. 

As  a  protection  to  our  home  industries,  it  seems  entirely  out  of  all 
proportion  for  us  to  raise  about  $50,000,000  per  annum  duty  on 
sugar  for  this  purpose,  especially  as  the  total  production  of  about 
750,000  tons  Louisiana  and  beet  sugar  every  year  is  not  worth  much 
over  this  amount  in  actual  value.  The  protection  is  supposed  to  bene- 
fit the  eastern  refiners,  Louisiana  and  domestic  beet  sugars,  as  well 
as  sugars  from  Porto  Rico  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

For  the  eastern  refiners  it  would  be  much  better  if  they  had  free 
raw  sugar  and  a  duty  of  about  one-eighth  of  a  cent  on  imports  of 
refined  and  raw  sugars  over  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  or  even 
free  raw  and  refined,  rather  than  the  present  duty,  as  far  as  the 
refiners  outside  of  the  "  trust "  are  concerned. 

As  regards  Louisiana,  it  seems  almost  a  joke  to  protect  these  sugars, 
as  they  are  so  much  under  the  control  of  the  "  trust "  that  the  plant- 
ers have  to  accept  abnost  any  terms  and  prices  the  local  manager  of 
the  "trust "  names.  Outside  independent  refiners  have  at  times  en- 
deavoF'^d  to  secure  Louisiana  sugars  on  reasonable  terms,  without 
result.  In  fact,  the  Louisiana  planters  would  be  better  off  in  the 
end  if  they  would  dispose  of  their  machinery  and  give  their  time  to 
raising  other  crops. 

As  lar  as  the  domestic  beet  industry  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me 
that  an  industry  which  after  so  many  years  still  requires  a  protection 
of  100  per  cent  has  proved  itself  unwarranted  and  detrimental  to  the 
^nerafgood  of  the  country,  especially  when  a  large  proportion  of  it 
18  controlled  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  sugar  trust.  The  ad- 
vantages to  the  country  from  this  industry  have  been  very  small,  while 
the  disadvantages  have  been  very  large  and  costly. 
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Although  their  sugars  have  been  sold  to  the  trust  at  one-tenth  of  a 
cent  to  throe-eighths  of  a  cent  under  the  New  York  price  on  arrival,  the 
Sandwich  Island  planters  have  made  enormous  profits  during  the 
last  year,  estimated  at  $15,000,000,  on  a  crop  of  450,000  tons  to  500,000 
tons,  so  their  protecticxi  could  certainly  be  largely  reduced.  Porto 
Ilico  could  also  stand  a  considerable  reduction  in  sugar  duties,  and 
justice  and  fair  treatment  to  the  Philippines  require  the  same  in  their 
case. 

The  present  duties  on  sugar  are  entirely  too  high  from  any  stand- 
point of  fairness  toward  the  country  in  general,  and  should  be  reduced 
or  removed  entirely. 

I  remain,  yours,  very  truly,  Pierbb  J.  Smith. 


SVTPLEHEHTAL  STATEMENT  STJBMITTEB  BY  CLATIS  A.  SPBECELES 
nr  ABVOCACY  OF  FBEE  STJOAB. 

New  Yobk,  Decemher  5,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Com/mittee  on  Ways  and  Meana^ 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Snt:  In  a  statement  presented  to  your  honorable  committee  on 
November  18  I  submitted  certain  facts  showing  the  advisability 
of  a  material  reduction  in,  or  the  entire  abolition  of,  the  duties  now 
imposed  on  imported  sugar.  I  showed  that  with  free  sugar,  refined 
sugar  could  be  sold  at  an  average  of  about  2  cents  per  pound  cheaper 
than  it  is  now  being  sold  to  the  consumer.  The  consumption  of  the 
United  States  being  3,000,000  tons  annually,  2  cents  per  pound,  or 
$44.80  per  ton,  would  mean  a  saving  to  the  American  people  of 
$134,000,000  a  year.  The  average  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar 
is  80  pounds,  so  that  the  average  family  of  five  consumes,  say,  400 
pounds  of  sugar  yearly,  and,  with  free  sugar,  could  save  on  this 
quantity  2  cents  per  pound,  or  $8  per  annum. 

Sugar  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  the 
Government  sees  fit  to  place  such  a  heavy  tax  as  this  on  a  necessity? 
Certainly  the  people,  as  a  whole,  do  not  benefit  by  it,  and  if  it  is  to 
raise  revenue  there  is  no  good  reason  why  such  a  heavy  burden  should 
be  placed  on  sugar  while  other  commodities  are  admitted  free,  or 
witn  comparatively  low  duties. 

In  view  of  the  heavy  burden  imposed  on  all  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  heavy  sugar  tariff,  the  question  naturally  arises :  "  Who 
receives  the  benefit  from  this  excessive  duty?"  Wnen  the  subject 
is  carefully  analyzed,  it  is  found  that  the  "  sugar  trust "  is  the  chief 
beneficiary  of  the  present  system,  and  that  the  practical  result  of  the 
sugar  tariff  is  to  make  possible  abnormal  profits  for  the  "  trust "  at 
the  expense  of  the  consuming  public. 

In  a  letter  to  your  honorable  committee  the  "  sugar  trust "  advances 
as  the  principal  reason  for  maintaining  the  existing  tariff  the  time- 
worn  argument  that  their  stockholders  would  be  injured  by  a  reduction 
in  the  duty.  The  directors  of  the  "  trust "  seem  to  believe  that  the 
fact  that  the  present  large  dividends  to  their  stockholders  (numbering 
in  all  only  18,052)  might  be  reduced  is  a  good  reason  why  the 
90,000,000  people  of  the  United  States  should  continue  to  pay  an 
annual  tax  of  $134,000,000. 
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The  independent  refiners,  who  are  few  in  number,  frankly  state 
that  they  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  free  sugar  and  that  they 
do  not  need  any  protection. 

The  people  as  a  whole,  therefore,  may  well  ask  why  it  is  that  they 
are  compelled  to  bear  this  heavy  tax,  which  benefits  so  few.  The 
answer  of  tlie  "  sugar  trust "  protectionist  is  that  the  domestic  su^r 
industry  must  be  protected.  They,  however,  begin  by  first  discrun- 
inating  a^inst  certain  domestic  producers.  We  refer  to  the  domestic 
producer  in  the  Philippine  Islands  (which  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
United  States  as  Micni^n  or  Louisiana) ,  who  has  to  pay  on  sugars 
shipped  to  the  States  me  full  duty  less  a  reduction  of  only  25  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  with  the  exception  of  this  reduction  of  25 
per  cent,  Philippine  sugars  have  to  pay  the  same  duties  as  if  they 
were  imported  from  a  foreign  country.  This  effectually  stifles  the 
Philippine  sugar  industry  and  as  the  Philippine  Islands  are  depend- 
ent on  the  Ajnerican  people  for  fair  treatment,  this  instance  can 
hardly  be  cited  with  pnde  as  an  example  of  the  Ainerican's  idea  of  a 
^^  square  deal."  The  ^'  sugar  trust "  has  no  interest  in  the  Philippine 
Island  industry. 

The  other  domestic  producers,  Louisiana,  Porto  Sico,  Hawaii,  and 
the  domestic  beet  sugar  industry,  supplied  during  the  past  year  a  part 
of  our  requirements  of  3,000,000  tons  annually,  as  follows: 

Tqdb. 

Lonlsiana 335»  000 

Porto  Rico 194, 000 

Hawaii 400, 000 

Domestic  beet 440, 000 

Total 1, 429, 000 

Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  combined  produced  654,000  tons  of  this 
total,  and  they  need  no  protection. 

With  modern  methods  of  cultivation  and  manufacture,  these  conn- 
tries  are  so  favorably  located  that  they  profitably  produce  sugar  in 
competition  with  the  world.  The  Hawaiians  admit  that  during  the 
past  year  they  made  $15,000,000  profits  on  their  crop  of  only  450,000 
tons,  although  they  sold  their  entire  crop  under  contract  to  the 
"  trust "  at  1.1  cents  to  three-eighths  cent  per  pound  under  the  New 
York  price  (which  New  York  price  was  at  times  20  to  40  points  under 
the  parity  of  the  world's  markets),  and  while,  of  course,  they  are  in 
favor  of  a  protective  tariff,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  th^  enor- 
mous profits,  this  is  not  the  popular  idea  as  to  the  object  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  The  "  sugar  trust "  is  willing  to  help  these  planters  in 
their  fight  for  protection,  as  they  control  the  price  at  which  their 
product  shall  be  marketed,  and  as  cited  above  are  able  to  secure  it 
at  considerably  under  the  markets  of  the  world.  With  free  sugar, 
these  plantations  would  continue  to  make  a  reasonable  profit,  and  the 
people  of  the  country,  as  a  whole,  would  benefit. 

As  for  Louisiana,  this  can  hardly  be  called  an  "infant  industry,'' 
they  having  cultivated  sugar  since  1823,  and  have  only  succeed^ 
in  getting  me  total  production  up  to  335,000  tons.  In  1894r-95  they 
produced  319,000  tons.  Last  year,  while  they  received  a  protection 
on  foreign  sugar  that  paid  a  ruU  duty  of  1.685  cents  per  pound  for 
96°  test,  they  were  selling  their  sugar  to  the  "  sugar  trust  *  (and  re- 
fused to  treat  with  the  independent  refiners)  at  90  cents  per  hundi^ 
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under  tiie  markets  of  the  world,  so  that  they  were  then  receiving  a 
protection  of  only  a  trifle  over  three-fourths  cent 'per  pound.  The 
present  crop  will  be  lar^r  than  the  last  one,  so  that  marketing  their 
sugars  under  these  conditions  must  have  been  profitable  to  them.  On 
these  figures  a  protection  of  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  would  be 
ample,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  methods  of  cultivation  and 
the  sugar  mills  are  not  modem  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  With  mod- 
em, up-to-date  methods,  it  is  believed  that  Louisiana  could  get  along 
well  enough  without  any  protection.  But  those  interested  in  the 
Louisiana  susar  industry  show  no  disposition  to  keep  abreast  with 
the  times  by^  having  up-to-date  su^r  mills,  run  on  scientific  lines,  but 
prefer  keeping  a  strong  "  lobby  "  in  Washington,  so  that  the  entire 
country  may  be  taxed  abnormally  for  their  benefit.  In  effect,  the 
Government  is  asked  to  place  a  premium  on  inefficiency. 

As  the  ^  sugar  trust  '^  is  able  to  buy  Louisiana  sugar  at  so  much 
under  the  world's  parity,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  why  they  are  inter- 
ested in  the  so-called  ^^  protection  "  to  the  Louisiana  planter,  which, 
theoretically,  protects  him  to  the  extent  of  1.685  c^its  per  pound,  but 
actually  enables  him  to  secure  only  a  trifle  over  f  cent  per  pound  of 
this  amount 

This  leaves  only  the  domestic  beet-su^r  industry  (which  is  con- 
trolled bv  the  "  sugar  trust ")  to  be  considered.  Last  year  the  beet- 
sugar  renneries  produced  440,000  tons,  distributed  in  part  as  follows: 

Tons. 

California 63, 847 

Idaho 27, 715 

Utali 89, 720 

Colorado - 183, 845 

Total 814, 627 

These  refineries  are  favorably  located  and  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  free  competition  with  the  world,  and  well-posted  men,  in  a 
positon  to  know,  claim  that  they  can  produce  granulated  sugar  at 
2J  cents  per  pound.  Of  course  tney,  like  Hawaii  and  Porto  Bico,  are 
anxious  to  have  a  high  protective  tariff,  as  it  enables  them  to  make 
large  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
on  account  of  most  of  the  domestic  beet-sugar  plants  being  located  in 
the  Western  States  they,  in  addition  to  the  toriff,  have  the  advantage 
of  freights  to  most  distributing  points,  which  in  some  cases  is  over 
i  cent  per  pound.  They  wouldhave  this  protection,  even  with  abso- 
lutely &ee  sugar. 

Iq  States  l&e  Wisconsin,  which  produces  18,761  tons,  and  Michi- 
gan, whidi  produces  76,078  tons,  and  of  the  several  other  States, 
which  combined  produce  35,000  tons,  a  total  of  124,649  tons  f  which 
is  equal  to  less  than  three  weeks'  meltings  by  Eastern  refiners) ,  it  is 
perhaps  true  that  on  account  of  their  unfavorable  location,  they  can 
not  produce  beet  sugar  as  economically  as  those  more  favorably  situ- 
i  \ted,  but  is  it  right  that  they  should  locate  where  nature  never  in- 
1 3nded  that  beets  should  be  ^own  economically,  and  then  expect  the 
American  people,  as  a  whole,  to  be  taxed  2  cents  per  pound,  or 
$184,000,000  annually,  on  the  su^ar  they  use  in  order  to  support  this 
small  industry,  the  total  valuation  of  the  sugar  which  they  manu- 
facture being  only  $11,250,000.  The  average  acreage  p&r  farmer  de- 
voted to  sugar  beets  is  small;  for  example,  in  Michigan  it  is  only 
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4.7  acres.  It  would  be  far  better  to  use  this  land  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  more  profitable  crops.  Their  arsniment  for  protective 
duty  might  be  used  by  some  one  who  desired  to  produce  sugar  in 
Alaska  and  found  it  necessary  to  have  5  cents  per  pound  protection 
in  order  to  do  so. 

It  is  urged  that  the  excessive  duty  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
American  labor,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact  labor  receives  no  benefit 
from  the  tariff  on  sugar.    A  large  percentage  of  the  sugar  beets 

Sown  in  this  country  are  cultivated  by  cheap  Asiatic  laborers,  and 
e  increased  cost  of  the  sugar  consumed  by  the  millions  of  workers 
in  other  industries  far  outweighs  the  trifling  wages  paid  the  few 
Americans  engaged  in  growing  beets.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the 
wages  of  beet  cmtivators  is  in  any  instance  higher  than  that  of  farm 
laborers  in  general. 

An  effort  is  made  by  some  to  confuse  the  issue  by  saying  that  the 
duty  on  raw  sugar  should  be  left  where  it  is,  but  the  so-called  ^'  differ- 
ential "  on  refined  should  be  reduced.  This  argument  is  shattered  by 
the  statement  of  independent  refiners  that  they  are  perfectly  willing 
that  there  should  be  no  duty  on  refined  if  there  is  no  duty  on  raw 
sugar;  secondly,  by  the  fact  that  refined  sugar  receives  very  little 
protection  under  the  present  rates.  The  duty  on  raw  sugar  testing 
96°  is  1.685  cents,  on  refined  sugar  1.95  cents.  But  on  raw  for  every 
degree  over  96®  the  government  taxes  0.036  cent  advance.  But  refined 
sugars  test  practically  100®,  or  4°  over  96°.  Adding  the  increased 
duty  for  the  increased  test,  we  would  have  to  add  14  points  to  1.685 
cents,  or  1.825  cents,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  even  under  the  present 
rates  independent  refiners  only  have  an  actual  protection  of  one- 
eighth  cent  per  pound,  while  the  "  trust  ^  have  the  same  plus  their 
special  advantages. 

In  reply  to  my  statement,  showing  the  injurious  effect  of  the  pres- 
ent excessive  tax  on  sugar  on  our  export  trade  in  articles  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  sugar  is  an  important  material,  it  has  been 
urged  that  under  our  customs  drawback  law  lie  duty  paid  on  im- 
ported sugar  is  refunded  when  such  sugar  is  exported  as  a  component 
part  of  any  manufactured  article.  It  is  true  tnat  the  drawback  law 
IS  supposed  to  provide  for  a  refund  of  the  duty  on  sugar  exported  as 
part  of  manufactured  articles,  but  the  conditions  relating  to  the  use 
of  sugar  in  manufacturing  processes  render  this  provision  of  no 
practical  benefit  The  sugar  which  enters  into  general  consumption 
includes  duty-free  domestic  cane  and  beet  sugar;  duty-free  sugar 
from  Porto  Kico;  imported  sugar  from  Cuba  and  the  Philippines, 
on  which  a  reduction  of  the  sugar  duties  is  allowed,  and  sugar  from 
other  countries  on  which  the  full  tariff  rates  are  imposed.  It  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  the  manufacturer  of  articles  for  export  to  know 
which  kind  of  sugar  he  is  using,  or  to  keep  the  various  kmds  of  sugar 
separate,  so  that  ne  can  be  sure  that  a  certain  quantity  of  imi)orted 
duty-paid  sugar  is  contained  in  a  particular  shipment  of  his  ex- 
ported products. 

Even  if  it  were  practicable  for  the  manufacturer  to  use  only  duty- 
paid  foreign  sugar,  the  trouble  and  expense  involved  in  complying 
with  the  regulations  governing  the  payment  of  drawbacks  would  in 
most  cases  make  it  unprofitable  to  recover  the  duty. 

Under  the  present  arawback  law  and  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  carry  it  into  effect,  imported  raw  sugar  en- 
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tering  into  the  manufacture  of  refined,  which  in  turn  is  used  in  pre- 
serving the  exported  articles,  must,  in  order  to  insure  the  collection 
of  the  drawback,  be  identified.  The  word  "  identify,"  as  used  in  the 
law,  is  construedf  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  mean  that  the  man- 
ufacturer of  the  articles  intenaed  to  be  exported  must  swear  that 
certain  specified  imported  duty-paid  materials  actually  entered  into 
the  manufacture  of  such  articles.  Compliance  with  this  condition 
would  be  practically  impossible  unless  the  packer  knew  in  advance 
that  a  portion  of  his  product  would  be  sold  for  export  and  arranged 
to  use  sugar  which  had  been  refined  from  raw  sugar,  paying  the 
highest  rate  of  duty  assessed  by  the  tariff. 

The  regulations  prescribed  for  the  identification  of  the  exported 
materials  require  entries  to  be  made  at  the  custom-house  at  the  port 
of  export  for  each  lot  of  exported  goods,  and  the  articles  containing 
the  duty-paid  material  must  be  inspected  by  customs  officials.  Cer- 
tificates snowing  the  importation  or  the  duty-paid  su^jai',  its  delivery 
to  the  refiner,  and  its  subsequent  delivery  to  the  wholesaler  or  dealer 
from  whom  the  manufacturer  purchases  it,  must  be  filed,  together 
with  the  copies  of  the  bill  of  lading  covering  the  exported  articles. 
Where  the  drawback  exceeds  a  certain- amount  consmar  certificates 
showing  the  landing  of  the  exported  articles  in  a  forei^  country 
must  also  be  furnished.  Thus  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  articles  in  the  manufacture  of  which  sugar  is  used 
are  generally  exported  in  small  lots  the  recovery  of  the  drawback  is 
exceedingly  difficult  and,  as  a  rule,  unprofitable. 

The  cmlection  of  claims  for  drawback  necessarily  involves  the  em- 
ployment of  customs  agents,  whose  charges  represent  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  amount  recovered. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  cost  of  collecting  drawback  on  sugar,  the 
interest  on  the  amount  paid  as  duties,  which  may  not  be  ref undea  for 
a  long  period  after  they  are  paid,  is  a  considerable  item  of  loss. 

Some  relief  from  the  present  difficulties  of  collecting  cbrawbacks 
would  be  afforded  by  the  amendment  of  the  drawback  law,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bills  introduced  in  Congress  by  Hon.  William  C. 
Lovering,  of  Massachusetts;  but  under  any  conoitions  the  domestic 
manufacturer  using  duty-paid  sugar  wUl  be  at  a  disadvantage  in 
competing  in  neutral  markets  with  foreign  manufacturers  enjoying 
the  privilege  of  free  sugar. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Claus  A.  Sfbeckbls. 


HOH.  JESSE  OYESSTBEET,  H.  C,  SITBMITS  FETITIOir  FOB  FBEE 
SUGAB  FBOH  THE  W.  W.  BACON  COMFANT,  WHOLESALE 
OBOCEBS,  nroiANAFOLIS,  DTO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  lOj  1908. 

COMMITTEB  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Waahingtony  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  The  undersigned  respectfully  ask  for  the  removal 
of  the  duty  from  raw  and  refined  sugars,  in  the  interest  both  of  the 
SOjOOOjOOO  consumers  of  the  country  and  the  manufacturing  industries 
in  which  it  is  an  important  materiaL  This  tax  amounts  to  2  cents 
per  pound  (Hi  refined  sugar. 
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We  would  sabmit  that  such  an  exoibitant  tax  b  not  justified  by  the 
conditions  relating  to  the  production  or  refining  of  sugar  in  this  coun- 
try. Leading  sugar  refiners  have  testified  that  they  need  no  tariff 
protection  against  foreign  refiners,  and  that  the  abolition  of  the  duty 
on  sugar  would  so  greatly  increase  consumption  that  their  industry 
would  be  directly  benefited. 

The  production  of  sugar  in  this  country  is  very  small  in  comparison 
with  the  annual  consumption,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  all  the 
people  should  be  heavily  taxed  in  the  interest  of  one  industry. 

Tne  relatively  high  price  of  sugar  operates  to  prevent  its  more  gen- 
eral use  in  the  manufacture  of  preserved  fruits  of  aU  kinds,  and  by 
adding  to  the  cost  of  these  articles  limits  their  consumption.  While 
this  is  the  ereatest  fruit-growing  country  in  the  world,  our  exports 
of  jams,  jellies,  etc,  are  comparatively  small,  as  we  can  not  compete 
in  neutral  markets  with  countries  like  Great  Britain,  whidi  have  the 
advantage  of  cheap  sugar. 

We  believe  that  this  is  a  matter  which  should  be  decided  by  0>n- 
cress  in  favor  of  the  policy  which  will  benefit  the  greater  number  of 
the  people,  and  that  tlie  interests  of  the  consumers  should  receive  the 
consideration  to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  tax  on  sugar  is  paid 
wholly  by  the  consumers,  and  is  an  unnecessarv  burden  on  one  of 
their  principal  articles  of  food.  The  repeal  of  this  tax  would  there- 
fore be  an  unquestioned  advantage  to  the  people  of  the  entire  country. 

Thb  W.  W.  Bacon  Co. 

A  similar  petition  was  received  from  Euhn  &  Bro.  Company,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

GLAUS  A.  SPBECKELS,  HEW  TOBK  CITT,  SUBIOTS  ADDITIOVAI 
STATEMENT  EELATIVE  TO  SUOAB  DUTT. 

New  Tobk,  December  SJ^  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  CoMMrrrEE, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washingtanf  D.  0. 

Dear  Sirs:  Referring  to  the  statements  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  I  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  for 
your  consideration. 

First.  It  is  claimed  there  is  severe  competition  in  this  country. 
Even  granting  this,  I  can  see  no  argument  for  keeping  up  an  excessive 
duty,  out  I  claim  the  actual  competition  is  small,  and  outside  of  the 
Federal  Sugar  Refining  Company  and  the  Warner  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  and  possibh^  ArbucUe  Brothers,  the  "trust  directly  ix 
indirectly  control  the  balance. 

Second.  Protection  is  asked  for  the  large  number  employed.  The 
number  employed  in  the  actual  refining  is  really  small,  and  outside  of 
the  actual  refining  the  same  number  would  bo  employed  in  handling 
whatever  sugar  the  country  consumed. 

Third.  Regarding  protection  for  the  18,852  stockholders  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  I  believe  that  if  the  company 
were  managed  as  it  should  be,  tne  stockholders  received  all  the  bene- 
fits they  should,  the  entire  protection  under  the  tariff  would  be  made 
up  in  tnis  wajr. 

Fourth.  It  IB  claimed  labor,  materials,  supplies,  etc.,  are  higher 
here.    As  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  I  claim  that  the  greater  efficiency 
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of  the  labor  and  the  larger  scale  on  which  the  business  is  done  in 
this  country  offsets  any  difference  in  cost  of  labor. 

The  articles  used  outside  of  raw  sugar,  coal,  water,  barrels,  bags, 
boneblack,  play  but  a  small  part  in  the  cost  and  can  not  be  considered 
as  much  of  a  factor. 

Fifth.  It  is  claimed  it  is  more  expensive  to  refine  cane  than  beet 
sugar,  while  in  the  trade  raw  cane  sugar  brings  a  premium  over  beet, 
and  tne  refined  product  sells  at  10  to  20  points  over  beet. 

They  claim  the  extra  cost  of  refining  cane  is  6i  cents  per  100  pounds. 
If  so,  they  net  3}  to  13)  points  more  for  cane  than  beet  refined.  As 
the  latter  is  not  filtered  over  boneblack,  it  can  not  be  used  for  many 
purposes,  and  also  does  not  carry  well. 

Sixth.  They  state  that  free  sugar  would  be  bad  for  Cuba  and  the 
'Philippines,  but  I  claim  raw  sugar  can  be  produced  cheaper  in  these 
islands  than  anywhere  else,  and  believe  that  if  we  had  nree  sugar  it 
woidd  not  be  many  years  before  we  could  ship  refined  sugars  to 
Europe,  made  from  Cuban  and  Philippine  sugars.  The  consumption 
would  also  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  we  would  require  more 
sugar  from  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  every  year.  I  belie  ve  Europe 
has  reached  its  hmit,  as  far  as  cost  of  producing  sugar  is  concerned, 
and  same  is  likely  to  increase,  rather  than  decrease,  in  the  future. 
Some  authorities  predict  we  will  have  no  grain  to  spare  for  export 
before  many  years,  so  Europe  will  have  to  raise  more  grain,  etc., 
than  at  present. 

Seventh.  It  is  claimed  the  margin  of  profit  has  been  small,  but  this 
was  not  on  account  of  the  tariff  protection,  but  resulted  mostly  from 

?oor  mangement  and  attempts  to  kill  any  independent  competition, 
he  above  is  the  cause  of  the  small  margin,  and  as  far  as  having  to  con- 
trol production,  owing  to  competition  from  domestic  beet  and  inde- 
pendent refiners  the  usual  increase  in  consumption  of  about  4  to  5 
per  cent  has  or  will  soon  take  care  of  that  trouble.  The  consumption 
has  increased  about  500,000  tons  within  the  last  five  years,  while  the 
new  beet  and  cane  competition  mentioned  has  a  capacity  of  about 
500,000  tons,  and  the  "trust"  is  interested  in  some  of  the  new  beet 
plants. 

Eighth.  I  will  admit  the  one-eighth  cent  protection  is  required 
under  the  Dingley  bill,  but  would  not  be  with  free  sugar,  and  all  we 
would  require  then  would  be  a  coimtervailing  duty  equal  to  any  direct 
or  indirect  bounties  which  foreign  countries  might  allow  their  pro- 
ducers. 

Ninth.  There  is  no  fair  comparison  in  quoting  Canada  with  this 
country.  They  consume  only  200,000  tons,  against  our  3,000,000 
tons  per  annum. 

As  regards  England^  they  are  so  near  the  Continent  they  do  not 
have  the  same  protection  in  freight  that  we  do,  and  their  own  refin- 
eries are  not  up  to  date  or  to  be  compared  in  any  way  with  ours. 

Tenth.  I  claim  refined  cane  sugars  can  not  be  made  to  advantage 
on  the  plantations,  and  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  best  to  ship 
the  raws  to  places  in  the  United  States  where  there  are  refineries 
which  can  handle  large  quantities  at  any  time.  For  this  same 
reason  the  Hawaiian  planters  have  their  own  refinery  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, instead  of  making  refined  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Eleventh.  I  agree  that  all  refiners  are  not  benefited  by  the  dut^ 
on  raws,  but  the  ''trust"  are  especially,  in  their  purchases  in  Hawaii 
and  Louisiana,  under  the  present  tariff. 
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I  am  in  favor  of  free  sugar  as  soon  as  possible,  and  believe  the  duty 
could  be  reduced  at  once  to  basis  of  1  cent  for  96^  sugar  without 
harming  anyone. 

1  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

Glaus  A.  Spreckels. 
Fedebal  Suqab  Refiniko  Co. 


WISCOHSDr  S1T0AB  FB0D1TCEBS  STTBHTT  FBOTEST  AGAINST  S£- 
DTTCHOn  OF  FBESEirr  SirOAB  DITTIES. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  December  SJ^  1908. 

Hon.  Sereko  E.  Patnb,  M.  (7., 

Chairman  Ways  cam  Mea/na  Committee^  Washington^  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  beet-sugar  producers  of  Wisconsin, 
consisting  of  four  independent  beet-sugar  factories,  representing 
an  investment  of  $3,000,000,  800  employees  of  these  factories,  and 
8,000  independent  farmers  who  crow  beets  and  have  invested  $400,000 
in  beet  implements  and  devoted  much  time  to  learn  beet  culture,  I 
protest  against  any  further  reduction  or  concessions  from  the  present 
tariff  schedule  on  su^ar,  and  request  that  the  concessions  made  from 
the  Dingley  rates  be  reinstated,  for  the  folowing  briefly  stated 
reasons: 

Protection  is  necessary,  equitable,  and  proper  for  the  one  fact  of 
higher  cost  of  labor  in  this  country,  wnich  the  following  figures 
show: 

First  Farm  labor  in  the  United  States  costs  from  $1.50  to  $2  per 
day. 

Equally  efficient  farm  labor  in  European  beet-sugar  producing 
countries  costs  from  48  cents  to  96  cents  per  day. 

•Farm  labor  in  the  tropical  cane-sugar  producing  countries  costs 
from  20  cents  to  $1  per  da;^. 

Considering  the  low-priced  tropical  labor  only  half  as  efficient  as 
American  labor,  the  cost  of  American  labor  averag^  over  400  per 
cent  higher,  while  it  averages  over  100  per  cent  nigher  than  the 
European  labor.    Same  holds  good  for  factory  labor. 

Second.  Ocean  freights  to  mis  country  on  sugar  are  so  insignifi- 
cant compared  to  cost  of  production  that  they  are  no  offset  to  the 
cheai>er  foreign  labor. 

Third.  The  continuance  and  further  development  of  the  beet-sugar 
industry  in  the  United  States  requires  protection.^ 

The  principle  of  protection  can  be  justly  applied  to  sugar  under 
the  following  propositions: 

First.  Sugar  is  an  agricultural  product  that  is  now  and  always 
can  be  successfully  grown  and  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  * 

Second.  The  present  home  production  is  less  than  the  home  con- 
sumption ;  no  sugar  is  exported. 

Third.  Sufficient  definite  protection  will  therefore  assure  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  this  country. 

Fourth.  Further  development  will  stimulate  the  improvement  of 
farm  machinery  and  factory  appliances  that  will  work  toward  a 
reduction  in  cost  of  manufacture. 
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Fifth.  It  is  one  of  the  few  items  on  the  present  tariff  list  that  is  of 
actual  benefit  to  the  American  farmer. 

Development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  is  desirable  because: 

First.  Sugar-beet  culture  and  beet-sugar  manufacture  give  em- 
ployment to  a  large  amount  of  labor. 

Second.  It  is  therefore  a  direct  benefit  to  two  great  classes  of  our 
peoDle,  the  farmer  and  the  laborer. 

Third.  The  culture  of  sugar  beets  improves  the  soil,  teaches  inten- 
sive cultivation,  encourages  crop  rotation,  and  offers  the  grower  a 
comparatively  certain  crop  at  a  fixed  market  price. 

Fourth.  The  operating  of  beet-sugar  factories  during  the  winter 
months  offers  employment  to  farm  labor  that  is  otherwise  more  or 
less  without  employment  at  that  time. 

General  propositions  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  present  tariff  on 
su^r  are: 

First  It  is  a  large  revenue  producer,  without  being  a  hardship  on 
the  people.  The  cost  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  to  the  consumer 
is  comparatively  lower  than  in  any  foreign  country. 

Second.  Because  everybody  consumes  sugar,  the  tariff  tax  is  a 
uniform  tax  and  therefore  a  fair  tax  and  amounts  to  only  70  cents  per 
capita  per  annum. 

Thira.  Maintenance  of  a  sufficient  tariff  would  work  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  independent  manufacturers  and  always  insure  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  a  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices, 
while  a  reduction  will  tend  toward  monopoly  and  the  positive  de- 
struction of  the  home  industry. 

Fourth.  The  Republican  party  at  two  of  its  national  conventions 
since  1896  promised  continued  protection  to  sugar  producers  and 
thus  encouraged  investments  of  capital  in  the  United  States  which 
now  exceed  $60,000,000. 

Fifth*  Concessions  made  since  the  Din^ley  tariff  was  enacted  now 
operate  to  reduce  this  tariff  by  one-third.  It  is  a  moral  obligation 
oi  the  Republican  administration  that  these  concessions  be  reinstated. 
This  would  materially  aid  more  rapid  development  of  the  beet-sugar 
industry  and  hasten  permanent  lower  prices  of  sugar  to  the  people 
of  this  count]^. 

Sixth.  The  so-called  "  sugar  trust ''  is  only  a  refiner  of  imported 
raw  sugar  and  therefore  not  a  beneficiary  of  the  tariff  on  sugar. 

I  respectfully  request  that  this  protest  be  printed  and  considered 
as  part  of  regular  hearing. 

Bespectfulfy  submitted. 

Wisconsin  Sugar  Company, 
R.  G.  Wagneb,  President* 


BBIEF  SITBMITTED  BT  TBTJMAN  0.  PAT.MEB,  SECRETABT  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  BEET  STTOAB  ASSOCIATION. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  iJ^  1908. 

COMMriTEB  ON  WaTS  AND  MbANS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:   At  the  time  the  recent  sugar  hearings  were  under 
way  before  this  honorable  committee  I  was  in  Europe,  where  I  had 
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gone  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  the  beet-sugar  industnr  of  that 
countrjr.  On  November  17,  the  day  that  Messrs.  Atkins,  Sprectels. 
and  Stillman  appeared  before  you,  I  was  interviewing  Afr.  Henry 
Millington  Drake,  the  Paris  member  of  the  sugar  brokerage  house  of 
J.  y.  I)rake  &  Co.,  said  to  be  the  largest  su^ar-brokerage  house  on 
the  Continent,  with  headquarters  at  London,  Magdeburg,  and  Paris. 

I  will  state  in  this  connection  that  while  I  had  many  letters  of 
introduction  to  European  sugar  people  of  local  reputation  <mly,  my 
time  was  limited  and  I  endeavored  to  spend  it  with  people  who  had 
national  or  international  reputations  in  the  sugar  world  and  whose 
o}3inions  would  carry  weight  with  anyone  who  might  be  ccmversant 
with  the  sugar  industry. 

While  Messrs.  Atkins,  Spreckels,  and  Stillman  were  tellii^  ^ou 
that  freer  su^ar  from  Cuba  and  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the  United 
States  would  injure  no  one,  Mr.  Drake  was  telling  me  quite  a  different 
story.  The  following,  taken  from  the  notes  I  made  immediately  after 
the  interview  terminated,  throws  considerable  light  on  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  European  sugar  authorities: 

Found  him  thoroughly  well  posted  on  world  sugar  condltiona  Says  It  cost 
Great  Britain  £3,000,000  a  year  by  reason  of  her  having  brought  about  the  Brus- 
sels conference,  but  It  quieted  and  settled  the  sugar  situation,  which  was  In  a 
nervous  condition  on  account  of  European  bounties  on  sugar.  Says  Gcmiany 
could  easily  produce  a  million  more  tons  of  sugar  per  annum,  but  aU  European 
nations  and  sugar  men  seem  to  wish  to  preserve  a  normal  market.  Says  that 
since  the  Brussels  convention  the  up-to-date  cane-sugar  people  throughout  the 
world  have  been  making  money  hand  over  fist. 

So  anxious  was  Great  Britain  to  keep  things  settled,  that  to  renew  the  ocMi- 
vention  and  get  Russia  into  it,  she  allowed  Russian  bounty-paid  sugar  to  come 
into  Great  Britain  free  of  countervail.  Firmly  believes  that  any  great  reduction 
of  United  States  duty  on  either  Cuban  or  Philippine  sugar  would  result  in  sucli 
a  demoralization  in  the  sugar  world  as  has  never  been  seen.  In  reply  to  my 
statement  that  in  apparent  good  faith  some  prominent  Americans  contended  that 
to  let  in  a  few  hundred  thousand  tons  from  the  Philippines  free  of  duty  would 
injure  no  one,  he  said :  "  Tell  those  gentlemen,  with  my  compliments,  that  they 
know  nothing  about  it  Tou  have  already  reached  the  danger  line.  You  now 
import  but  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  tons  of  full-duty-paid  sugar.  Chice  cut 
this  off  so  that  you  Import  no  full-duty-paid  sugar  and  find  your  market  filled 
without  absorbing  quite  all  the  Cuban  sugar,  thus  forcing  their  suriilus  onto  the 
world's  markets — be  it  even  a  few  cargoes  only — and  the  markets  of  the  world 
will  go  to  pieces  in  a  Jiffy.  A  hundred  or  two  hundred  thousand  tons  of  Cutmn 
sugar  forced  upon  an  already  overstocked  market  and  the  world  market  would 
slump  not  less  than  one-half  cent  per  pound  Immediately,  and  i»X)bably  much 
more.  People  who  have  not  studied  the  question  carefully  have  no  conception 
of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  sugar  market  Tou  can  not  compare  the  sugar  situa- 
tion with  that  of  other  food  products.  Of  those  we  can  scarcely  produce  enough 
to  supply  the  world — of  sugar,  we  could  produce  enough  in  one  year  to  supply  the 
world  for  many  years.  Each  nation  in  Europe,  for  economic  agricultural  reasons, 
would  like  to  double  its  sugar  product  but  in  order  not  to  demoralize  the  mar- 
ket, each  is  trying  to  hold  its  output  in  check.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  while 
Europe  is  exercising  the  greatest  possible  restraint  on  production,  in  order  to 
maintain  living  prices,  you  in  America  will  not  upset  everything  by  fnrthv 
stimulating  the  output  of  Cuba  or  the  Philippines. 

My  attention  was  also  called  to  the  fact  that  in  December,  1907, 
the  world's  sugar  statisticians  began  to  lower  their  estimated  of  the 
coming  crop  and  by  March,  1908,  had  cut  their  estimates  by  some 
four  or  five  hundred  thousand  tons,  with  the  result  that  during  that 
three-months  period  the  Hamburg  price  of  snigar  increased  more  than 
40  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  if  such  a  cutting 
down  of  surplus  sugar  would  raise  the  price  40  cents  per  hundreo, 
tiie  converse  was  true,  and  an  increase  of  similar  proportions  in  the 
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worid^  sngar  production,  with  a  market  already  orersupplied,  would 
reduce  the  world  price  of  sugar  probably  mucn  more  than  40  cents 
per  hundred. 

Mr.  Drake  but  echoed  the  sentiments  which  had  been  expressed  to 
me  by  the  greatest  sumr  experts  in  Germany,  Austria-Hunffary, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Ilolland.  I  had  met  with  it  on  all  sides — 
government  officials,  sugar  statisticians,  editors  of  sugar  papers,  raw- 
sugar  manufacturers,  sugar  refiners,  sugar  brokers,  and  officers  and 
chemists  of  the  various  su^r  associations  of  Europe — thus  including 
the  best-posted  sugar  men  m  the  world,  when  it  comed  to  considering 
world  conditions. 

The  majority  of  these  men  have  made  the  sugar  industry  their  life 
work,  as  did  most  of  their  fathers  before  them.  They  were  bom  and 
bred  in  a  sugar  atmosphere.  Three-quarters  of  the  beet  sugar  of  the 
world,  and,  m  fact,  nearly  one-half  of  the  world's  total  output  of 
sugar,  is  produced  in  Europe,  which  is  the  only  country  that  produces 
beet  su^r  for  export.  With  a  limited  world  market  already  over- 
supplied,  a  comparativeljr  small  variation  in  the  world  crop  of  sugar 
makes  such  a  difference  in  the  price  of  this  commoditv  as  to  mean 
vast  sums  of  money  to  tlie  sugar  industry  of  Europe.  Ihirope's  home 
markets  are  fully  safeguarded  by  protective  tariffs,  but  when  the 
sugar  producers  reach  out  to  sell  tneir  exports  in  other  markets,  they 
are  met  with  tiie  cheap  labor  competition  of  the  Tropics.  They  have 
seen  Java,  with  no  tariff  concessions  whatever,  drive  European  sugars 
out  of  China,  practically  out  of  India,  and  partially  out  of  Persia. 
A  20  per  cent  reduction  by  the  United  States  to  Cuba  has  been  seen 
to  result  in  making  that  island  the  greatest  cane  sugar  producing  cen- 
ter in  the  world.  The  sugar  men  in  Europe  know  the  almost  untold 
millions  of  acres  of  undeveloped  cane  lands  in  both  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines,  and  their  training  teaches  them  that  freer  trade  rela- 
tions oetween  either  of  these  islands  and  the  United  States  means  an 
almost  limitless  increase  in  sugar  production,  with  a  consequent  lower- 
mg  of  the  world  price  of  sugar.  At  least  that  is  the  way  they  put  it 
to  me,  and  the  statements  of  people  so  widely  separated  bein^  in  such 
accord,  one  could  not  doubt  their  sincerity,  even  if  so  inclined. 

From  my  notebook  I  quote  concerning  one  French  surar  manufac- 
turer, who  evidently  knew  more  about  me  islands  than  ne  did  about 
the  actions  of  our  Congress: 

Impossible  to  believe  American  Congress  would  consider  lowering  duty  on 
Philippine  sngar  into  home  country,  considering  immense  possibilities  of  the 
Philippines.  Really  could  not  believe  our  public  men  so  unfamiliar  with  the 
possibilities  of  the  Philippines,  or  of  political  economy,  or  benefits  of  beet  cul- 
ture, or  so  reckless  of  public  opinion,  or  so  daring  as  to  injure  so  important  a 
home  industry.  Gould  not  believe  any  legislator  would  even  introduce  such  a 
bill,  on  account  of  the  ignominy  which  would  thereby  cover  him.  Perfectly 
amazed  and  almost  speechless  when  I  informed  him  that  a  75  per  cent  reduction 
bill  had  not  only  been  introduced  at  each  Ck>ngress  during  the  last  six  years, 
but  was  passed  twice  by  the  lower  House.  Says  the  enormous  indirect  eco- 
nomic advantages  of  the  industry  are  fully  appreciated  by  the  pubUc  men  and 
political  economists  of  France. 

A  distinguished  English  sugar  man,  who  went  as  a  member  of  the 
British  royal  commission  to  the  West  Indies  to  study  how  their  con- 
ditions could  be  improved,  told  me  he  looked  for  no  material  increase 
of  sugar  production  in  Hawaii,  but  looked  for  Porto  Rico  to  go  to 
500|000  tons.  No  material  increase  in  Cuba  unless  we  granted  them 
further  tariff  concessions. 
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With  Philii>piiie  sugar  on  our  free  list,  he  would  expect  a  tremen- 
dous exploitation  there,  which  would  upset  our  national  revenues,  as 
well  as  the  sugar  markets  of  the  world. 

To  illustrate  his  ideas  concerning  the  loss  of  revenue  feature,  he 
said  that  some  years  ago  the  British  Government  decided  to  allow 
colonial  West  Indian  su^r  to  come  in  free  of  duty.  After  the  min- 
istry had  decided  on  this  measure,  one  of  the  ministers  asked  him 
what  such  a  policy  would  cost  the  British  revenues.  He  told  him 
£1,500,000  per  annum,  at  which  the  minister  was  thunderstruck,  and 
called  him  before  the  ministry.  They  told  him  that  on  the  little 
West  Indian  suffar  coming  in,  it  woula  make  less  than  £150^000  dif- 
ference. He  told  them  yes,  on  present  importations,  but  if  given  free 
trade  all  the  Briti^  West  Indiui  sugar  would  come  to  Great  Britain, 
and  that  a  great  sugar  exploitation  of  the  islands  would  be  induced. 
They  saw  the  point  and  dropped  the  plan. 

Sir  Henry  fiergne,  now  retired,  was  for  many  decades  in  the  Brit- 
ish foreign  office,  where  he  was  head  of  the  commercial  department 
and  examiner  of  treaties;  was  His  Majesty's  plenipotentiary  at  the 
copyright  conventions  at  Berne  in  1886  and  189G;  acted  in  like 
capacity  in  1886,  1890,  and  1898  at  the  industrial  property  conven- 
tions held  at  Kome,  Madrid,  and  Brussels;  was  the  British  commis- 
sioner at  the  Brussels  sugar  conference  of  1898;  and  was  His  Maj- 
esty's plenipotentiary  for  signature  at  the  international  sugar  con- 
vention at  Brussels  m  1902.  He  was  knighted  in  1903.  Sir  Henry 
said  that  he  anticipated  no  great  increase  m  European  sugar  produc- 
tion, but  that  the  IrhUippines  and  Cuba  were  capable  of  a  tremendous 
expansion,  and  would  be  so  expanded  if  their  sugars  were  allowed  to 
enter  the  United  States  free  oi  duty  or  if  grant^  further  tariff  con- 
cessions by  the  United  States.  •    ^ 

Mr.  Philippe  de  Yilmorin,  of  Yilmorin,  Andrieux  A  Co.,  the  largest 
sugar-beet-seed  producers  in  France,  expressed  the  same  sentiments 
as  did  Sir  Henry  Bergne. 

Doctor  Ware,  an  American  residing  in  Paris,  has  spent  a  lifetime 
in  the  study  of  sugar.  He  has  what  is  said  to  be  the  most  complete 
sugar  libra^  in  the  world.  His  spacious  and  elaborate  study  on  the 
Rue  de  la  Bienfaissance  is  lined  on  all  sides,  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
with  nothing  but  sugar  literature,  even  the  doors  being  shelved  to 
correspond  with  the  balance  of  the  room,  so  that  once  in  and  the  door 
closed  no  exit  is  visible.  He  was  the  United  States  juror  for  awards 
on  sugar,  teas,  and  confectionery  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 
He  estimates  that  from  his  private  fortune  he  spent  $50,000  many 
years  ago  in  trying  to  get  the  beet-sugar  industry  introduced  into  the 
iJnited  States.  He  has  written  a  two-volume  standard  history  of 
the  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  world,  as  well  as  several  technical 
sugar  books  and  a  standard  work  on  sugar-beet  seed,  and  he  edits 
from  abroad  a  technical  sugar  paper  published  in  Philadelphia.  He 
says  that  the  possibilities  of  sugar  production  in  both  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  are  simply  stupendous,  and  that  either  of  them  can  easily 
ruin  the  home  industry  if  given  the  chance.  He  says  that  the 
Europeans  fully  realize  the  enormous  indirect  advantages  of  pro- 
ducing their  sugar  from  home-grown  beets,  the  importance  of  the  by- 
products, the  making  of  better  farmers,  the  better  crops  of  all  other 
farming  products  by  reason  of  rotating  them  with  suffar  bc^ts.  He 
says  that  the  Europeans  feel  that  if  at  nome  they  ooula  produce  cane 
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sugar  at  a  cost  of  2  cents  per  pound  or  beet  sugar  at  a  cost  of  4  cents 
per  pound  they  would  prefer  to  produce  it  from  beets  at  the  double 
cost  price  of  the  sugar,  on  account  of  the  far-reaching  value  of  the  in- 
direct advantages,  as  aside  from  rum  there  is  no  by-product  in  pro* 
ducing  cane  su£;ar  and  not  one  indirect  advantage.  In  other  words, 
that  home-produced  beet  sugar  at  a  cost  of  production  of  4  cents  per 
pound  is  actually  cheaper  for  the  nation  at  large  than  home-pro- 
duced cane  sugar  (if  it  were  possible  to  produce  cane  sugar  there)  at 
a  cost  of  production  of  2  cente  per  pound. 

George  S.  Dureau,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Journal  des  Fabri- 
cants  de  Sucre,  the  leading  sugar  paper  of  France,  is  convinced  that 
free  su^r  from  either  Cuba  or  the  loiilippines  would  mean  the  total 
extinction  of  our  home  beet  and  cane  sugar  industries.  He  reiterated 
to  me  his  statement  of  December  18, 1901,  and  reproduced  in  the  hear- 
ings of  this  committee,  that  sugar  could  be  produced  in  Cuba  at  a  cost 
of  1}  cents  per  pound,  and  added  that  it  is  now  being  produced  there 
at  that  figure  or  under.  On  January  22,  1902,  when  the  Cuban 
reciprocity  treaty  was  under  consideration  by  this  honorable  commit- 
tee, this  recognized  sugar  authority  was  quoted  (p.  168  of  the  hear- 
ings) as  saying: 

If  Cnban  sugar  is  to  enjoy  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  in  the  United  States,  It 
should  not  be  difficult  to  picture  the  enormous  impetus  the  Cuban  industry  would 
take  on. 

A  week  before  this  opinion  was  read  to  you,  Mr.  Atkins  (who  again 
api>eared  before  you  a  few  days  ago  in  favor  of  further  reducing  our 
duties  on  Cuban  sugar)  delivered  to  you  this  opinion : 

The  labor  in  Cuba  is  very  limited,  and  I  have  very  strong  doubt  in  my  mind 
whether  there  is  enough  in  Cuba  to  cut  and  take  off  possibly  a  crop  of  800,000 
tona 

Those  who  have  watched  the  Cuban  sugar  crop  grow  from  a  few 
hundred  thousand  to  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  tons  per  annum  under 
the  stimulus  of  our  reciprocity  treaty  with  that  country  can  judge  as 
to  the  weight  which  should  be  given  to  the  opinions  of  these  two  men. 

Dr.  Fred  Sachs,  of  Brussels,  secretary-general  of  the  Soci^t^  G6n- 
^rale  des  Fabricants  de  Sucre  de  Belgiques,  is  tibie  recognized  Belgian 
authority  on  sugar  and  one  of  the  greatest  sugar  authorities  in 
Europe.  On  account  of  his  vast  statistical  work  m  connection  with 
the  world  sugar  production,  he  has  been  decorated  by  his  home  Gov- 
ernment with  the  "  Order  of  Leopold,"  and  for  the  same  reason  he 
has  been  decorated  by  the  French  Government.  Doctor  Sachs  is 
also  editor  of  La  Sucrerie  Beige,  the  leadins;  sugar  journal  of  Bel- 
gium, as  well  as  being  secretary-general  of  me  Society  Technique  et 
Chimique  de  Sucrerie  de  Belgique.  He  is  a  chemist  and  sugar  engi- 
neer and  is  interested  in  several  sugar  factories  in  Belgium  and  else- 
where in  Europe.  Doctor  Sachs  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
sugar-producing  conditions  and  possibilities  throughout  the  world 
and  is  fearful  of  the  Philippines  and  Cuba.    Quoting  from  my  notes : 

Thinks  they  would  flood  us  with  sugar  if  we  let  it  into  our  protected  market 
Would  be  like  paying  a  big  bounty  to  countries,  one  of  which,  without  bounty 
and  with  most  antiquated  machinery  and  methods,  has  always  been  able  to 
compete  with  the  world.  Foreign  as  well  as  American  capital  would  rush  in 
by  many,  many  millions  and  demoralize  the  sugar  markets  of  the  world.  Be- 
Ueves  that  with  free  sugar,  or  further  tariff  reductionsi  Philippines  or  Cuba 
would  swamp  our  industry. 
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At  Brussels  I  saw  Monsieur  Capelle,  the  Belgian  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  and  permanent  president  of  the  Brussels  convention.  1 
quote  from  my  notes: 

Seemed  to  be  weU  Informed  as  to  posslbiUties  of  sugar  prodactlon  In  the 
Philippines  and  Cuba  and  of  the  agitation  in  favor  of  admitting  their  sog.T 
to  our  markets  ander  modtfled  duties  or  free  of  duty;  also  as  to  the  atimu hir- 
ing effect  of  such  action  In  increasing  Philippine  and  Cuban  sugar  productiou. 
Seemed  to  think  that  their  possibilities  were  limitless  and  that  the  removal 
or  retluction  of  our  duties  on  their  sugar  would  result  in  upsetting  the  world\s 
sugar  market  Said  tliat  the  matter  had  been  fuUy  discussed  and  considered  at 
the  meetings  of  the  conferenca 

At  The  Hague,  Mr.  Versteeg,  the  secretary-general  of  the  Nether- 
lands department  of  agriculture,  said  to  be  the  best  government  au- 
thority on  agriculture,  informea  me  that  in  HollancT  the  beet-sugar 
industry  was  held  in  tne  highest  esteem  by  all  thinking  men,  it  being 
of  the  greatest  value  to  farmers  and  stock  raisers.  He  intimated 
that  it  would  be  a  bold  man,  or  set  of  men,  who  would  advocate  any 
policy  which  might  result  in  injury  to  the  home  industry.  Another 
official  of  the  department,  to  whom  he  gave  me  a  card,  accorded  me 
an  interview,  concerning  which  I  quote  from  my  notes: 

Talked  freely  of  the  industry  and  its  great  value  to  Holland  farmers.  Said 
no  thought  would  be  given  to  a  proposition  which  might  in  any  way  Injure  the 
home  industry,  and  thus  the  Holland  farmers,  thousands  of  whom  would  not 
know  how  to  turn  if  deprived  of  this  crop. 

Mr.  Barbe,  president  of  the  Western  Sugar  Kefining  Company  at 
Amsterdam,  is  the  largest  suj^r  refiner  in  Holland.  His  company 
refines  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  times  as  much  sugar  as  is  con- 
sumed in  the  entire  Kingdom  of  Holland.  Mr.  Barbe  was  a  member 
of  the  Brussels  convention.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  tried  to 
refine  Javan  cane  sugar,  but  could  not  do  so  at  a  profit  on  account 
of  the  restrictions  placed  on  it  by  the  Dutch  Government  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  protecting  the  nome  beet-sugar  industry.  For  the 
sake  of  larger  dividends  he  would  like  to  be  able  to  refine  cheap 
Javan  sugar,  but  the  beet-sugar  industry  was  a  national  blessing, 
which  the  Dutch  Government  protected  by  absolutely  excluding  even 
the  Javan  products,  produced  by  Hollanders  in  a  Dutch  possession. 
He  seemed  much  amused  in  contrasting  our  governmental  policy 
toward  the  home  and  colonial  sugar  industries  with  that  of  his  own 
country.    Quoting  from  my  notes: 

He  does  not  believe  we  will  reduce  the  duty  on  either  Cuban  or  Philippine 
sugar— is  convinced  that  a  50  per  cent  reduction  on  Cuban  or  free  PhiliiH>ine 
sugar  would  l>e  fatal  to  the  home  beet  and  cane  industries.  Can't  beHeve  that 
Congress  would  do  such  a  thing. 

I  quote  a  para^aph  from  my  notes  concerning  an  interview  with 
Mr.  de  Bussy,  editor  of  De  Indische  Mercur,  at  Amsterdam,  a  paper 
devoted  to  colonial  products,  especially  Javan: 

Says  Philippines  can  produce  great  quantities  of  sugar  and  are  only  watting 
to  get  their  status  settled  when  large  amounts  of  capital  will  go  into  the  in- 
dustry, if  settled  favorably  to  them.  Exchanges  with  Philippine  papers  and 
keeps  track  of  the  industry.  Predicts  great  increase  in  Formosa.  Japanese 
good  workers  and  work  cheaply.  PliUippine  land  as  good  or  better  than  that 
of  Java. 

Occupying  high  places  in  the  sugar  industry  of  Hungary  are  the 
Von  Hatvanys,  both  noblemen,  both  members  of  Parliament,  both 
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political  economists  of  note,  and  both  very  wealthy.  Three  of  their 
estates  cover  50,000  acres,  and  all  are  equipped  with  up-to-date  sumr 
factories,  the  one  I  visited  being  a  25,000-acre  estate  equipped  with  a 
factory  of  8,000  tons  daily  capacity,  said  to  be  the  largest  in 
Europe. 

The  Hatvanys,  one  of  whom  was  a  member  of  the  Brussels  Con- 
vention, assume  a  little  different,  though  none  the  less  significant, 
position  in  regard  to  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  from  that  voiced  by 
other  politicafeconomists  I  met.    Quoting  from  my  notes: 

Th^  both  feel  tbat  our  affairs  with  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  and  the  out- 
come of  it  can  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  European  beet-sugar  Industnr 
through  the  dumping  r>t  ndditional  large  quantities  of  cane  sugar  on  the  English 
market,  as  they  firmly  believe  that  any  further  concessions  of  tariff  on  these 
sugars  would  result  in  Great  Britain  closing  her  doors  to  them.  Their  only 
interest  concerns  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  Javan,  Santo  Domingan, 
and  other  sugars  we  now  consume  from  tropical  countries  to  whom  we  grant  no 
tariff  favors.  They  seemed  to  think  that  our  legislators  must  surely  consider 
this  phase  of  the  question,  and  would  hesitate  a  long  time  before  taking  a  step 
which  would  precipitate  such  a  condition  of  affairs. 

They  were  convinced  that  further  tariff  concessions  to  either  of 
these  tropical  countries  would  greatly  stimulate  their  production  of 
sugar,  and  that  the  United  States  alone  would  have  to  bear  Uie  bur- 
den of  her  action,  if  such  action  were  taken.  I  suggested  that  our 
tariff  concession  to  Cuba  was  but  34  cents  per  100  pounds,  while  the 
Brussels  convention  only  provided  for  countervailing  duties  in  case 
the  eratuity  amounted  to  60  cents  or  more  per  hundred.  They 
callea  my  attention  to  the  recent  renewal  of  the  convention,  when 
Great  Britain  insisted  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Russia 

Eaid  liberal  bounties,  and  under  the  stimulating  influence  of  these 
ounties  had  piled  up  a  large  surplus  of  su^ar,  Russia  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  convention,  surplus  and  all,  and  Europe  had  to  submit 
Thev  submitted  that  the  laws  of  the  Brussels  convention  were  not 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  but  were  flexible  and  designed  to 
be  changed  as  often  as  circumstances  mi^ht  dictate,  and  that  our  pur- 
suit of  a  policy  that  virtually  paid  a  bi^  bounty  on  certain  tropical 
su^rs  which  we  consumed,  ana  thus  enaoled  the  producers  to  dump 
their  surplus  on  foreign  markets  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production 
and  still  make  a  profit  on  their  full  crop^  would  not  be  submitted  to. 
Great  Britain  haa  forced  Europe  to  a  fair  competition  in  the  British 
.market  with  British  colonial  sugars,  and  she  would  likewise  force  us 
and  the  sugars  we  favored,  if  occasion  demanded. 

In  Paris  ]^was  told  that  one  of  the  considerations  which  actuated 
Great  Britain  in  admitting  the  importation  of  bounty-paid  Russian 
sugar  concerned  reciprocal  advantages  granted  by  Russia  on  Rus- 
sian imports  of  British  India  tea.  In  London  I  was  questioned  by 
an  official  of  the  British  board  of  trade  (a  government  institution) 
concerning  the  bounties  paid  bjr  our  state  governments  on  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar.  I  told  him  that  only  the  State  of  New  York 
did  this,  and  he  said  that  that  was  his  understanding,  but  that  on 
account  of  this  other  governments  had  endeavored  to  get  Great 
Britain  to  countervail  against  American  sugar,  not  because  we  ex- 
ported any,  but  as  a  matter  of  principle;  but  that  on  account  of  the 
friendly  reeling  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  Great  Britain  had  declined  to  do  sa    He  asked  me  to  confirm 
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from  official  sources  my  opinion  of  there  being  only  one  State  which 
gpinted  a  bounty,  and  advise  him,  which  I  promised  to  do.  I  men- 
tion this  incident  to  show  that  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the  sugar  ques- 
tion is  being  observed,  and  that  further  tariff  concessions  to  Cuba  or 
the  Philippines  would  probably  result  in  closing  all  other  world 
markets  to  their  sugar. 

I  will  not  take  up  the  space  to  quote  ihe  expressions  of  other 
equally  noted  people  in  the  European  sugar  world,  but  will  merely 
state  that  their  opmions  as  to  the  enormous  stimulation  of  sugar  pro- 
duction which  a  further  tariff  concession  to  either  Cuba  or  the  Phil- 
ippines would  inevitably  bring  about  coincides  with  those  I  have 
taken  the  pains  to  quote. 

Among  these  notable  people  whom  I  met  and  with  whom  I  dis- 
cussed the  subject  were — 

Otto  Licht,  of  Magdeburg,  the  veteran  German  beet-sugar  statis- 
tician whose  figures  and  crop  estimates  on  European  beet-sugar  are 
accepted  the  world  over; 

Professor  Doctor  von  Lippman,  the  celebrated  German  sugar  ex- 
pert, of  Halle,  said  to  be  the  greatest  sugar  chemist  and  poliiical 
economist  on  sugar  in  Grermanv ;  the  author  of  a  standard  history  of 
sugar  and  of  a  standard  work  on  sugar  chemistry;  the  first  sugar 
refiner  in  Germany  to  produce  refined  sugar  without  the  use  of 
charcoal,  and  for  which  discovery  he  was  decorated  and  made  a 
nobleman ;  the  managing  director  of  a  sugar  refinery  which  annually 
turns  out  50,000,000  mares'  worth  of  sugar; 

Privy  Councilor  Koenig,  president  of  the  Union  Association  of 
German  Sugar  Manufacturers  and  Refiners; 

Doctor  I&rzfeld,  the  noted  sugar  expert,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
experimental  laboratory  of  the  uerman  Sugar  Industry  at  Berlin, 
the  greatest  su^ar  school  in  the  world ; 

Doctor  Bartms,  editor  of  Die  Deutsche  Zuckerindustrie,  the  lead- 
ing sugar  paper  of  Germany; 

Mr.  Zuckschwerdt,  of  the  great  sugar  brokerage  and  banking  house 
of  Zuckschwerdt  &  Beuchel,  of  Magdeburg; 

Doctor  Stein,  of  Liverpool,  the  technical  sugar  expert,  engineer, 
and  chemist  employed  by  the  British  Government  and  the  sugar  im- 
porters as  an  arbitrator  of  disputes  on  classification  of  sugar  imports, 
and  a  director  in  a  large  British  sugar  refinery ; 

Mr.  Czarnikow,  of  London,  the  greatest  sugar  importer  in  the 
world,  with  houses  in  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and 
New  York; 

Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  sugar  broker,  of  London,  who  ^as  chairman 
of  the  British  royal  commission  which  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies 
to  study  out  how  their  conditions  could  be  improved,  and  who  was 
decorated  on  account  of  his  services  in  this  conmiission,  and  who 
was  the  expert  adviser  of  the  British  members  of  the  Brussels  con- 
vention ; 

British  Consul  Drake,  one  of  the  largest  sugar  brokers  in  Magde- 
burg, and  member  of  the  largest  sugar-brokerage  houses  on  the  Con- 
tinent; 

Professor  Strohmer,  chief  of  the  Austria-Hungarian  sugar  insti- 
tute, conceded  to  be  the  leading  sugar  expert  of  Austria,  and  who 
believes  the  sugar  world  has  far  more  to  fear  from  the  Philippines 
than  from  Cuba; 
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Doctor  Mikusch,  general  secretary  of  the  Austria-Hungarian  Sugar 
Association,  and  editor  of  the  Wochenschrift  des  Centralverines  liir 
Rubenzucker-Industrie,  the  leading  sugar  paper  of  Austria ; 

Monsieur  Dormerque,  administrator  of  the  French  syndicate  of 
sugar  manufacturers;  and 

Xlr.  H.  C.  Prinsen-Geerligs,  of  whom  I  wiU  have  more  to  say  later. 

These  and  others  I  met  are  thoughtful,  studious  men,  men  of  cul- 
ture, refinement,  education,  and  science,  many  of  them  possessors  of 
great  wealth.  They  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  this  most  intricate  subject.  Largely  by  their  brains 
and  those  of  their  fathers,  Europe  is  being  ennclied  by  more  than 
half  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  and  nas  become  independent  of  tropical 
sugar,  ^hey  command  the  highest  respect  of  their  monarchs,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  more  than  one-half  of  them  have  been 
decorated  for  services  rendered  the  sugar  industry.  They  also  com- 
mand the  respect  and  esteem  of  their  public  officials  and  the  people 
amongst  whom  they  live.  My  regret  is  that  they  can  not  appear  in 
a  body  tbef ore  this  honorable  committee. 

World's  heet'Sugar  production  and  exportation. 


Country. 


Niunberof 
factories. 


Production 

metric  tons 

(2.2W 

XK>iinds), 

1907-8. 


Average  su- 
gar produc- 
tion per  fac- 
tory, in 
metric  tons. 


Exports 

metric  torn 

(2.204 

pounds), 

1906. 


Germany 

Austria-Hungary., 
Roasia.. 


Francs 

United  StatesL — 
Belgians 


HoUand 

Italy 

Sweden 

Spain.. 


Denmark... 
Ronmania., 


Oanada 

Switzerland 

Bulgaria 

Ssrrla 

Greece 


869 
201 
277 
255 


2,228,521 

1,409.857 

1,408.800 

719.900 

420.716 

281,499 

178,108 

150.228 

109,500 

106,000 

52,700 

21,100 

•12,500 

8,870 

8,060 

Hoes" 


6,026 
7,012 
6.060 
2,828 
6.678 
2,828 
6.182 
4.202 
6,475 
8,212 
7,529 
4,220 
4,167 
8,870 
8,060 


1,096.886 
740,258 
98.864 
280.806 

iio^oS 

161,500 


2,068 


TotaL. 


1,882 


7,041,956 


•6,01 


2,664.911 


•  Estimated.  •  General  average. 

German  figures  by  Otto  Llcht,  Magdeburg.    All  other  figures,  except  exports,  by  Fred  Saebs, 
BuTieli.    Export  flgurea,  except  Ge'rmany,  by  United  States  Department  of  Agriealtare. 

8UGAB-BEET  ABEA,  EUBOFB  AKD  THE  UNrTED  STAIIBS. 

About  one-half  of  the  sugar  of  the  world  is  produced  from  Euro- 
pean sugar  beets  which  are  grown  from  as  far  south  as  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Greece  to  a  point  as  far  north  as  the  Bussian  province  of  St 
Petersburg  and  an  equally  northern  latitude  in  Sweden. 

From  east  to  west  there  are,  of  course,  no  climatic  limitations,  and 
spread  out  from  the  Atlantic  to  a  j>oint  far  into  Russia  there  are  over 
1^00  beet-su^ar  factories,  and  the  industry  is  now  spreading  into  the 
Chinese  provmce  of  Manchuria. 

The  corresponding  latitude  in  America  covers  all  the  territory  in 
the  United  States  north  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  the  east  and  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal.,  on  the  west,  as  well  as  a  goodly  portion  of  Canada.  How- 
ever, owing  to  our  mountain  ranges  the  beet-sugar  territory  dips 
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from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  in  southern  California  several  hun- 
dred miles  south  of  Santa  Cruz  there  are  produced  the  richest  beets 
in  the  world. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  with  a  strip  of  country  nearly  800  miles 
wide  and  3,000  miies  long  lying  within  the  latitude  in  which  Europe 
produces  sugar  beets  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  sugar 
which  we  can  produce  from  this  humble  vegetable. 

THS  BRUSSELB  AGBEEMKNT  AKT>  THS  Cy>NOLUATON8  OF  EUBOFBAN  8UGAK 
MEN  OONCBSNING  FUTCBB  SUGAR  FRODUCTEON  IN  EUROPE. 

The  direct  and  indirect  benefits  brought  about  by  sugar-beet  culture 
are  so  great  and  so  generally  recognized  in  Europe  that  for  a  number 
of  years  prior  to  1903  their  large  sugar-producing  countries  were 
engaged  m  a  maddening  scraxnole  to  increase  tneir  producticHi. 
Realizing  these  enormous  benefits,  one  government  after  another 
joined  in  paying  larger  and  larger  bounties  on  export  sugar.  The 
sums  so  paid  out  inl>ounties  amounted  to  untold  millions,  and  re- 
sulted in  Great  Britain  securing  her  sugar  at  far  less  than  the  cost 
of  production.  While  tlus  was  a  most  satisfactory  situation  for  the 
manufacturers  of  confectionery^  jams,  jellies,  preserves,  and  a  myriad 
of  other  articles,  it  was  ruining  Great  Bntain's  sugar-producing 
colonies.  For  the  purpose  of  saving  her  colonial  su^rs  from  this 
unfair  competition  in  British  markets.  Great  Britain  forced  the 
signing  of  the  Brussels  agreement  in  1902,  under  the  terms  of  whidi 
all  bounty-paying,  su^r-exporting  countries,  except  Russia,  agreed 
to  abolish  their  bounties  in  1903.  Since  that  time  mere  has  been  but 
little  change  in  the  European  sugar  situation,  and  the  people  whom  I 
met  in  Europe  look  for  no  material  change  in  the  European  produc- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  near  future. 

Sugar  production  is  increasing  gradually  in  the  sugar-exporting 
countries  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, while  the  production  in  France  has  been  falline  away  some- 
what, presumably  owing  to  the  generally  acknowledge  fact  that  it 
costs  aoout  5  francs  more  to  purchase  and  treat  a  ton  of  beets  in  that 
country  than  it  does  in  Germany. 

Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  not  being  a  party  to  the  Brussels  Con- 
vention of  1902,  has  continued  to  pay  bounties  and  has  greatly  in- 
creased her  output  of  sugar,  bringing  it  up  to  nearly  a  miUion  and  a 
half  tons,  thus  placing  her  on  a  level  with  Austria-Hungary  ^  the  sec- 
ond larg^t  beet  sugar  producing  country  in  the  world.  Russia  is  said 
to  have  a  wonderfolly  rich  sugar-beet  soil,  being  very  rich  and  very 
black,  and  hence  it  absorbs  me  utmost  amount  of  the  sun^s  rays. 
Should  there  be  anv  great  increase  in  European  beet-sugar  produc- 
tion, Russia,  wilh  her  rich  soil  and  low  wage  rate,  is  expected  to  be 
found  in  the  lead. 

Of  the  nonexporting  sugar-producing  countries,  Spain,  since  trans- 
ferring her  colonial  problems  from  her  shoulders  to  oiirs,  in  1898,  has 
built  up  a  home  beet-sugar  industry,  and  now,  instead  of  importing 
sugar,  nas  a  small  surplus  for  export,  and  has  joined,  or  is  aoout  to 
join,  the  Brussels  Convention. 

Italy,  during  the  past  few  years,  has  built  up  her  beet-sugar  indus- 
try from  almost  notning  to  150,000  tons,  practically  ceasing  to  be  an 
importer,  though  she  is  not  expected  ever  to  become  an  exporter,  and 
the  same  conditions  prevail  as  to  Sweden  and  largely  as  to  Deninaik. 
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Bulgaria  and  Boumania  are  regarded  as  promising  countries  for  a 
further  development  to  meet  the  requirements  of  home  consumption. 

Switzerland,  on  account  of  the  mountainous  character  of  the  coun- 
try, is  regarded  as  out  of  the  question,  while  Servia  and  Greece  seem 
to  be  proolematical. 

Great  Britain  recently  reduced  her  Boer  war  revenue  tax  on  sugar 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  the  most  recent  tax  to  be  levied,  and  it  was 
imposed  with  the  distinct  understa^iding  that  when  her  revenues  per- 
mitted of  a  reduction  in  taxation  this  should  be  the  first  tax  to  be 
removed ;  and  now  that  the  Government  has  a  larffe  surplus  revenue, 
the  duty  has  been  cut  from  about  1  cent  to  one-naif  of  1  cent  per 
pound.  The  tax  was  imposed  purely  as  a  revenue  measure  and  not 
with  a  view  of  protection.  No  reduction  is  made  by  Great  Britain 
in  favor  of  her  colonial  sugars. 

Of  late  there  has  been  no  little  agitation  looking  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  several  British  islands,  with  a 
view  to  the  gradual  employment  of  their  vast  hordes  of  unemployed. 
Prominent  sugar  importers,'  who  admitted  that  they  had  been  life- 
long followers  of  Cooden  and  Adam  Smith,  told  me  that  thev  were 
now  firm  advocates  of  establishing  the  industry  in  the  British  Isles 
for  the  purpose  above  mentioned.  One  of  the  principal  drawbacks 
to  establishing  the  industry  in  Great  Britain  has  been  the  preponder- 
ance of  large  landed  estates  and  farm  renters  with  year-to-year 
leases,  making  it  difiicult  or  impossible  for  factory  projectors  to  se- 
cure lon^-time  contracts  for  beets.  Lord  Carrington,  president  of 
the  British  board  of  agriculture,  informed  me  that  last  year  he 
secured  the  passage  through  Parliament  of  a  bill  providiM  for  the 
purchase  of  Eiij^lish  estates  by  the  Government  ana  subdividing  and 
selling  them  off  to  farmers.  He  stated  that  under  this  bill  he  had 
purchased  100,000  acres  during  the  past  year,  ws^  now  negotiating 
for  a  25,000-acre  tract,  and  expected  to  purchase  at  least  160,000 
acres  the  coming  year,  thus  gradually  getting  the  lands  into  small 
ownership  by  the  farmers  who  till  them. 

The  general  impression  which  I  heard  expressed  in  England  was 
that  that  country  would  be  on  a  protective-tariff  basis  within  five 
years.  Should  this  occur,  and  the  cutting  up  of  the  lands  continue, 
it  is  more  than  possible  that  the  beet-siigar  industry  will  become  the 
leading  agricultural  industry  of  Great  Britain,  for  it  is  claimed  that 
the  tonnage,  sugar  contents,  and  purity  of  the  beets  ^own  there  are 
higher  than  in  any  country  on  the  Continent,  and  she  nas  cheap  labor, 
fuel,  and  supplies. 

NOTICEABLE   OONDmONS  AND   CHANGES   IN   THE  ET7ROPBAN   BEET-SUGAB 

INDUStBY. 

The  beet-sugar  industry  of  Europe  is  underling  several  changes. 
Formerly  the  factories  were  mostly  small  affairs  and  produced  only 
raw  sugar,  which  was  shipped  to  central  refineries  to  be  refined,  thus 
saving  the  installation  of  much  expensive  machinery  at  Hie  beet- 
sugar  factory  proper.  The  great  expense  of  the  machinery  for  the 
final  preparation  of  the  su^ar  for  market  will  be  appreciated  when  I 
tell  you  that  one  refinery  I  visited  in  Germany  is  compelled  to  pre- 
pare its  sugar  in  20  different  styles  and  sizes  of  cut  loafj  tablets, 
crushed,  powdered,  cubes,  etc.,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  varied  demands 
of  the  trade,  thus  requiring  20  sets  of  special  machinery. 
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With  the  sharp  competition  of  recent  years,  many  of  the  smaller 
factories  have  been  torn  down  or  dismantled  and  their  machinery 
consolidated  in  large  plants  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production, 
and  the  new  plants  being  erected  are  all  of  large  capacity.  With 
this  change  in  the  trend  of  affairs,  the  large  factories  began  to  edu- 
cate the  people  to  use  granulated  sugar,  so  that  with  a  comparatively 
small  additional  expense  in  machinery  the  trade  could  be  supplied 
with  a  product  ready  for  consujnption  without  the  intermeaiary 
work  and  expense  of  the  refiner.  In  most  of  the  countries  I  viatecL 
I  learned  that  they  were  succeeding  in  their  efforts,  and  in  Prance, 
Germany,  and  Belgium,  at  least,  a  goodly  portion  of  the  product  of 
the  beet-sugar  factories  is  now  white  granulated  sugar  for  direct 
consumption. 

Anotner  feature  which  has  recently  been  inaugurated  in  Europe  is 
the  erection  at  a  cost  of  $60,000  to  $75,000  of  quite  a  simple  factory, 
which  will  extract  8  or  9  per  cent  of  the  sugar,  leaving  the  balance 
of  it  in  the  cossettes  and  molasses,  to  be  prepared  and  used  for  stock 
food.  These  plants  cost  much  less  than  plants  equipped  with  ma- 
chinery to  extract  the  highest  possible  percentage  of  the  sugar  in  the 
beet,  and  what  value  they  lose  in  su^^  they  claim  to  more  than 
make  up  in  the  value  of  stock  food.  When  Mr.  Steffens  first  pro- 
posed the  matter  there  he  was  laughed  at,  but  it  is  claimed  that  each 
of  the  several  factories  so  installed  has  proven  to  be  successful.  In 
Europe  they  secure  a*  low  price  for  sugar  for  export  and  pay  a  high 
price  for  imported  stock  food,  and  whether  or  not  such  plants  as  tne 
above  woula  be  a  success  in  the  United  States,  where  stock  food  is 
much  cheaper  than  in  Europe,  is  a  question.  It  would  be  more  likely 
to  succeed  in  our  New  England  and  other  Eastern  States,  where 
stock  food  is  high,  than  it  would  in  the  West,  where  stock  food  is 
much  lower. 

In  some  portions  of  Europe  the  farmers  are  so  anxious  to  grow 
sugar  beets  that  in  order  not  to  show  favoritism  the  factories,  after 
receiving  all  the  offers  of  acreage,  allot  each  farmer  his  percentage, 
as  is  done  with  an  oversubscribed  bond  issue.  This  condition  tends 
to  avoid  demands  for  higher  prioes  for  the  factory's  raw  material. 

In  some  places  it  is  still  difficult  to  induce  the  peasant  farmers  to 
use  machinery  in  the  treatment  of  their  crop,  some  even  persisting  in 
using  a  forked  spade  in  digging  out  the  beets.  Nearlv  all  extensive 
powers,  however,  use  the  most  modern  up-to-date  machinery,  includ- 
mg  steam  plows.  Where  land  holdings  are  larce,  as  in  Hungary, 
these  extensive  growers  contract  to  furnish  all  the  way  from  a  few 
hundred  acres  of  beets  up  to  as  high  as  3,000  acres,  which  was  the 
largest  acreage  I  learned  of  any  one  grower  furnishing  a  factory. 
Two  such  growers  to  each  American  factory  would  have  fumi^ed  us 
with  more  beets  than  all  of  our  American  factories  diced  last  year. 
These  large  growers  raise  beets  largely  for  the  indirect  benefits  se- 
cured by  rotating  beets  with  other  crops  and  to  secure  the  pulp  to  feed 
to  their  ^eat  herds  of  stock.  If  for  their  beets  they  secure  anything 
like  the  direct  cost  of  production,  it  is  regarded  as  a  paving  proposi- 
tion, though,  of  course,  they  get  as  high  a  price  as  possible. 

Many  of  the  factories  are  operated  by  large  landed  proprietors, 
who  raise  all  kinds  of  ajmcultural  products,  run  great  herds  of  stock, 
operate  dairies,  flour  mills  which  grind  their  wheat,  and  even  brewer- 
ies which  work  up  their  barley  and  hops,  thus  securing  all  the  indirect 
advantages  as  well  as  the  direct* 
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I  yisited  one  of  the  macnifioent  estates  of  Alexander  and  Joseph 
yon  Hatvany,  located  at  Bbtvan,  Hungary.  This  magnificent  25,000- 
acre  estate  and  its  beautiful  120-room  c&stle,  now  occupied  by  the 
Hatvanys,  formerly  belonged  to  the  favorite  prime  minister  of  Maria 
Teresa,  who  often  sojourned  there. 

The  estate  is  equipped  with  a  sugar  factory  which  was  slicing  3,000 
tons  of  beets  per  day,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe.  The 
factory  consumes  the  beets  from  70,000  acres,  many  thousand  of  which 
are  grown  on  the  Hatvanv  property,  while  indiyidual  growers  furnish 
the  factory  with  as  high  as  8,000  acres  of  beets  each,  whidb  were 
analyzing  18^  per  cent  sugar. 

■  The  factory  has  been  operated  one  hundred  and  eighty^  days  in  a 
season,  about  double  the  usual  American  campaign.  This  estate  is 
also  equipped  with  seven  flour  mills,  which  turn  out  80,000  sacks  of 
flour  a  day,  with  a  brewery  which  uses  up  the  barley  produced,  with 
4,000  head,  of  oxen  and  milch  cows,  with  an  extensive  dairy,  Uie  milk 
being  shipped  to  Budapest,  and  with  an  extensive  system  of  narrow- 
gauge  railway  equipped  with  600  cars. 

I  visited  su^r-beet  farms  and  interviewed  the  growers  of  seeds, 
amon^  them  Mr.  Vilmorin,  of  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  of  Paris, 
established  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  largest  sugar-beet  seed 
growers  in  France,  and  Messrs.  Rabbethge  and  Geisecke,  of  Klein- 
Wanzlab^,  Germany,  the  largest  growers  of  sugar-beet  seed  in  the 
world,  and  the  distinguished  services  of  all  three  of  these  gentlemen 
in  the  interest  of  sugar  have  been  recognized  by  their  home  govern- 
ments. The  sugar-Met  seed  industry  has  crown  to  immense  propor- 
tions, but  a  description  of  either  one  of  uiese  farms  would  make  a 
volume  by  itself.  Sugar-beet  land  in  this  section  of  Germany  is 
valued  at  10,000  marks  per  hectare,  or  $1,000  an  acre.  The  Klein- 
Wanzlaben  farm  covers  4,000  acres  and  it  takes  400  head  of  oxen  to 
work  it  It  is  equipped  with  60  miles  of  private  railway,  a  IjOOO-ton 
sugar  factory,  and  a  dozen  or  more  buildings  of  huge  dimensions  for 
the  preparation  and  storage  of  su^ar-beet  seed.  Some  of  the  great 
buildings  are  four  and  five  stories  nigh  and  filled  with  deaning  ma- 
chinenr  from  top  to  bottom.  The  laboratories  and  seed-testing  rooms 
are  of  such  dimensions  as  to  accommodate  several  hundrea  expert 
operatives,  and  are  equipped  with  all  the  machinery  and  appliances 
that  science  has  evolved.  The  library  and  museum  is  as  large  as 
would  be  found  in  a  good-sized  American  citj^,  and  is  filled  with  books 
and  relics  and  appliances  pertaining  to  the  industry  that  are  of  ines- 
timable value.  It  was  here  that  before  starting  the  rounds  of  the 
building  and  farms  the  room  was  darkened  and  by  means  of  stereop- 
ticon  views  they  showed  us  what  we  were  about  to  see.  In  their  vaults 
they  have  a  record  and  the  pedigree  of  every  mother  beet  from  which 
they  have  furnished  seed  smce  the  foundation  of  the  firm,  and  they 
have  photographs  of  every  mother  beet  they  have  raised  for  nearly 
forty  years.  All  these  photographs  and  records  are  indexed  and  eacn 
can  De  referred  to  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  same  care  and  attention 
to  the  minutest  detail  of  seed  growing  prevails  at  Vilmorin's  farm, 
just  outside  Paris,  where  he  has  a  beautiful  chateau  and  resides  during 
the  summer. 

Neither  the  sugar-beet  seed  growers  nor  other  scientific  men  I  met 
anticipate  being  able  to  materially  increase  the  sugar  contents  of  the 
beet.    Without  exception,  they  feel  that  about  uie  limit  has  been 
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reached,  and  the  su^r-beet  seed  growers  are  bringing  every  scientific 
effort  to  bear  to  raising  the  purity  of  the  beet,  in  order  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  sugar  in  the  beet  may  be  rendered  eztractaUe. 

LABOR. 

In  France  ordinary  factory  labor  is  paid  from  3  francs  to  3  francs 
76  centimes  per  day,  equal  to  58  and  73  cents  United  States-  currency. 

Ill  one  place  in  Germany  they  were  paying  as  high  as  2  marks  (48 
cents)  per  day  for  women  ana  2^  to  3  marks  for  men,  or  60  to  72 
cents  per  day.  In  another  section  they  were  paying  their  agricultural 
laborers,  who  worked  in  summer  from  4  a.  m.  untu  9  p.  m-,  IJ  marks 
(42  cents  United  States  currency)  per  day  for  men,  and  1  mark  10 
pfennigs  (2&|  cents  United  States  currency)  for  women.  In  addition 
to  this  these  laborers  were  furnished  with  lodgings,  with  coffee  three 
times  a  day,  and  with  a  nutritious  dinner.  I  examined  the  lodgbgs, 
kitchens,  lavatories,  etc.,  which  were  furnished  these  laborers.  The 
buildings  were  substantial,  constructed  of  brick,  with  bare  cement 
floors,  but  would  hardly  be  considered  attractive  by  the  average 
American  workman. 

In  Hungary  factory  wages  run  all  the  way  from  40  to  60  cents 
United  States  currency  per  day. 

In  Austria  the  agricultural  wage  rate  for  women  is  as  low  as  12 
to  15  cents  United  States  currency  per  day,  and  for  men  20  to  24 
cents.  Men,  on  piecework,  working  from  4  a.  m.  to  8  or  9  p.  m.,  are 
able  to  earn  from  60  to  70  cents  per  day. 

Common  labor  in  the  factories  is  paid  from  25  cents  to  35  cents 
per  day.  Returning  from  Budapest  to  Vienna,  I  landed  in  a  snow- 
storm, and  the  next  morning  many  men  were  engaged  by  the  city  in 
shoveling  snow.  I  learned  that  they  were  paid  2  kronen,  or  41  cents 
United  States  currency,  per  day. 

In  order  that  you  may  compare  the  labor  figures  I  have  presented 
with  those  presented  by  Mr.  Baird,  I  have  tabulated  Mr.  Baird's 
figures,  and  append  them  herewith. 


United  States. 

Germany. 

Austria. 

FnDoe. 

GTicral  foremen per  month. . 

S150. 00 -1160.00 

al00.00  "  125.00 
.20i 

.17i-       .K 
.20-        .25 

•"*-   :g* 

.20 
.20 
.25 
.25 
.174 
.25 
.90-       .224 

.UO 
.25 
.40 
.20 

r22.0Q-|S7.50 

bl8. 00- 22.00 
.05 
.051 
.05 

Highly  rkilled  laborer  at  the  vacuum 

pans per  month.. 

Beet-shed  workmen      Def  hour. 

etl8.00 
.07 
.07 

.a->i 

tf|40.00 

Beet  feeders do. ... 

At  beet  washers do.... 

At  the  beet  cutters..... do. ... 

10  Of^       .10 

ICnife  sharpeners do — 

Head  men  at  thedifTuslon  battery. do. ... 

Helpers  at  diffusion  batlt-ry do — 

Under  the  diffusion  battery do 

Chief  man  at  carbonation do — 

Filter-press  foremen do 

Filter-prcKS  men do — 

At  the  evaporators.... •■ do.... 

.06-      .074 
.08 
.08 
.Ofi 

.06-     .10 
.04 

.05-      .06 
.05 

SO.  03-       .05 

04-        .06 

.04-        .06 

.06 

.01 
.041 

.05 
,054 

.07 

At  the  centrifufrals do 

Cleaning  boilers,  firing  and  Ftoking 

head  bollerman per  hour. . 

Mremen        ........  ...                  do 

.tn 

.06*-      .07 
.06*-      .074 

Blacksmiths do. 

.07 


.<fi 

Boiler  cleaners do 
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•  In  general  by  the  year. 

» In  general  not  by  the  year. 

•  Or  %2i>4  by  the  year. 

*£?L'?''^^™°'**^8  *nd  $10  extra  for  traTellng  expoiaea 

•  Paid  by  the  sack. 
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COST  OF  SUGAR  PRODUCTION   IN   EUROPE. 

Cost  of  production  is  a  difficult  thing  to  obtain  in  forei^  countries, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  I  found  it  especially 
80  in  face  of  the  publicity  given  to  a  letter  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  our  foreij^  consuls,  asking  them  to  secure  such  information 
for  the  benefit  of  this  honorable  committee.  Europeans  seemed  to 
think  that  it  was  about  like  asking  a  prisoner  to  furnish  the  evidence 
on  which  to  conviet  him. 

The  best  specific  evidence  concerning  its  low  cost  of  production  in 
any  one  country  is  the  figures  of  Otto  Licht^  compiled  from  the 
roling  daily  prices  on  the  Magdeburg  Sugar  Exchange,  a  most  im- 

Eortant  institution,  which  fixes  the  market  price  of  sugar  in  the  very 
eart  of  the  German  sugar  industry. 

These  figures  show  that  in  but  one  year  since  the  Brussels  conven- 
tion has  the  Magdeburg  price  of  sugar  averaged  above  $1.97  per  100 
pounds,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  this  one  year,  when  abnormal 
conditions  prevailed  in  the  sugar  world,  the  average  price  of  sugar  on 
the  Magdeburg  Sugar  Exchange  during  the  past  six  years,  has  been 
$1.85  per  100  pounds. 

If  these  prices  did  not  compensate  the  manufacturers  for  the  direct 
and  indirect  advantages  they  secured  from  the  industry,  it  is  a  fair 

S resumption  that  the  industry  would  have  lagged.    The  following 
gures  are  those  of  Licht  in  German  marks  per  100  kilos,  to  which  I 
have  added  the  figures  per  100  pounds  in  United  States  currency : 


Marks  per 
100  kilos. 

United 
states  cur- 
rency per 
100  poonds. 

1«H-A 

lOOTMl 

lflOO-7. 

Marks  per 
100  kilos. 

United 
states  cur- 
rency per 
100  pounds. 

i«n-« 

15.TO 
17.64 
17.88 

11.71 
1.91 
1.80 

25.82 
16.22 
18.07 

2.78 

l«OB-«. 

l«B-4. 

1.77 

i.«r 

From  sugar  manufacturers  I  secured  data  for  factories  in  differait 
portions  of  Germany,  which  worked  out  a  cost  of  production  of 
|l.95,  $2.11,  and  $1.98  per  100  pounds,  respectively ;  in  Belgium, 
$1,837;  in  Holland,  $1,477  and  $1.61;  in  Austria,  $1.85;  and  in 
Russia,  $2,855. 

The  larger  of  the  above  cost  fibres  are  those  where  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  pulp,  molasses,  lime  cake,  etc.,  were  not  given,  and 
hence  could  not  be  deducted  from  the  total  expenses  before  dividing 
the  expense  with  the  number  of  pounds  of  sugar  produced.  That 
this  makes  a  very  material  difference  in  European  cost  of  production 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  one  case  where  I  succeeded  in  obtaininfi^ 
the  figures  for  the  sale  of  by-products,  they  turned  in  a  revenue  equsu 
to  over  30  cents  per  100  pounds  on  the  sugar  produced. 

This  factory  ran  a  little  over  65,000  tons  of  beets,  made  something 
over  22,000,000  pounds  of  sujgar,  and  the  total  expense  amounted  to 
$396,066.60.  Figuring  on  this  basis,  the  cost  of  producing  the  sugar 
would  be  $1.79  per  100  pounds.  The  facts  were,  however,  that  the 
sale  of  receipts  from  pulp,  molasses,  and  other  by-products  amounted 
to  $58,064.35,  and  first  deducting  this  amount  from  the  total  ex- 
penses, and  then  dividing  the  remainder  by  the  pounds  of  sugar  pro- 
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duced,  showed  a  cost  of  production  of  $1,477  per  100  pounds,  a  differ- 
ence of  32.2  cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  avera^  cost  of  sugar  beets  in  the  United  States  last  year  was 
estimated  at  $5.75  per  ton,  and  the  figures  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture show  an  average  extraction  of  12.30  per  cent,  or  246  pounds 
per  ton,  thus  making  the  extractable  sugar  in  the  beet  cost  $2.33  per 
100  pounds  before  the  beets  are  sliced. 

It  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  the  net  cost  of  producing  sugar  in 
Europe  is  materially  lower  than  the  American  beet-sugar  factories 
are  paying  the  farmers  for  the  raw  material.  In  fact,  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  are  receiving  more  money  per  poimd  of  extract- 
able  sugar  in  their  beets  than  the  Grerman  sugar  manufacturers  are 
receiving  for  the  finished  product.  It  should  not  be  concluded,  how- 
ever, that  the  people  of  Europe  pay  a  less  price  per  pound  for  the 
sugar  they  eat  than  do  the  people  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
contrary,  owing  to  the  levvmg  of  consumption  taxes  and  other 
forms  of  internal  taxation,  tne  retail  price  or  sugar  throughout  con- 
tinental Europe  is  materially  higher  than  it  is  in  the  United  States. 

GON'ERNMEKTAL  INTEREST  IN  AGRICUIiTURE  IN  EUROPE. 

In  Europe  the  governments'  intense  interest  in  the  tiller  of  the  soil 
is  not  confined  to  sporadic  efforts,  but  is  constant.  A  failure  of  crops 
in  any  country  of  Europe  would  be  a  national  calamity  and  the  gov- 
ernment sees  to  it  that  such  a  thing  does  not  happen.  In  America 
the  quality  of  the  farmer's  brains  determine  his  success  or  failure. 
Our  jDepartment  of  Agriculture  is  doing  heroic  work.  Innumerable 
experiments  are  made,  and  the  results  are  conveyed  to  a  goodly 
number  of  our  farmers,  and  there  the  work  might  be  said  to  cease. 
From  that  time  on  the  farmer  is  left  to  himself,  and  whether  or  not 
he  profits  by  this  work  concerns  no  one  but  the  farmer  himself.  In 
Europe  it  is  quite  different  The  reasonable  presumption  there  is  that 
unaided  the  peasant  farmer  can  not  produce  as  aoundant  crops  as 
when  aided  by  the  skilled  agriculturist,  who  sees  to  it  that  European 
lands  are  enriched  bv  more  t)rains  and  more  fertilizer  per  acre  than 
any  other  lands  in  tne  world. 

Undoubtedly  this  continuity  of  effort  and  the  results  thereby  ob- 
tained are  best  illustrated  in  their  governmental  work  in  connection 
with  the  production  of  beet  sugar,  which  effort  began  in  France  and 
Germany  over  a  century  ago  and  has  never  cea^  for  a  moment 
from  that  day  to  this. 

By  governmental  aid  in  the  scientific  breeding  of  sugar  beet  seed 
they  have  raised  the  puritv  of  the  beet,  and  have  more  than  trebled 
its  sugar  contents.  They  have  increased  the  size  of  the  beet  to  such 
an  extent  that  1  acre  now  produces  as  many  tons  of  beets  as  were 
formerly  harvested  from  2  acres. 

They  have  assisted  the  mechanical  engineers  and  machinery  manu- 
facturers in  perfecting  their  processes  of  extraction,  so  that  the  rich 
beets  of  to-aay,  manipulated  by  modem  machinery  and  methods, 
yield  three  times  as  much  sugar  per  ton  as  they  did  a  few  decades 
ago. 

They  have  taught  the  farmers  how  to  rotate  their  other  crops  with 
sugar  beets  with  such  success  that  if  the  sugar  beet  were  now  removed 
and  all  the  land  put  into  other  crops  the  entire  acreage  would  not 
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produce  as  much  tonnage  of  other  cit^ps  as  is  now  produced  in  addi- 
tion to  their  sugar  beets. 

The  further  result  is  that  in  addition  to  these  vast  indirect  advan- 
taffes  Europe  is  saving  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  million 
dollars  a  year  which  she  would  otherwise  send  to  the  Tropics  for 
suear,  in  addition  to  drawing  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
mulions  a  year  in  gold  from  other  countries  from  the  sale  of  the 
su^r  she  exports. 

Nor  have  these  efforts  ceased.  Farmers'  meetings  in  country  school- 
houses  are  still  addressed  by  scientific  agriculturists,  who  are  teaching 
the  farmers  how  to  produce  a  greater  and  greater  tonnage  of  sugar 
beets  to  the  acre.  Nor  have  they  stopped  the  scientific  work  with  the 
manufacturing  end  of  the  industry.  At  Berlin  the  Government  owns 
what  is  admitted  to  be  the  greatest  su^r  institute  in  the  world.  The 
immense  four-story  building  occupied  oy  this  institute  was  erected  for 
this  particular  purpose,  and  is  equipped  with  every  known  scientific 
instrument  and  piece  of  machinery  used  in  sugar  work,  including^  a 
complete  working  beet-sugar  factory  in  miniature.  The  laboratories 
are  marvels  and  uie  library  is  said  to  contain  everv  standard  work  on 
sufi^ar  which  has  ever  been  published,  as  well  as  all  the  current  sugar 
publications  of  the  world  and  tens  of  thousands  of  sugar  documents 
and  pamphlets. 

Dr.  Alexander  Herzfeld,  one  of  the  world's  most  celebrated  sugar 
chemists  and  experts,  presides  over  this  institution,  assisted  b]^  a 
faculty  composed  of  the  ablest  sugar  experts  in  the  German  Empire. 
In  showing  me  through  the  buildmg,  Doctor  Herzfeld  explained  the 
workings  of  the  institute.  From  one  year's  end  to  the  other  the  most 
careful  research  work  is  conducted,  analyzing  and  testing  first  the  dif- 
ferent commercial  varieties  of  sugar-beet  seed  and  then  sending  it  out 
to  various  factories,  where  it  is  planted  on  soils  of  different  character, 
later  noting  the  tonnage  yield,  and  finally  the  sugar  contents  and 
purity,  thus  determining  which  particular  seed  will  give  the  best  re- 
sults in  each  character  of  soil.  They  study  manufacturing  processes 
and  have  experimental  machinery  constructed  with  the  view  of  still 
further  perfecting  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  industry. 

They  analyze  the  coal,  the  coke,  and  the  various  other  factory  sup- 
plies used  by  German  beet-sugar  factories,  and,  as  Dr.  Herzfeld 
remarked,  they  had  even  analyzed  the  wine  which  the  factory  direct- 
ors drank. 

Students  in  this  school  take  minor  positions  in  the  German  sugar 
factories  during  the  ninety-day  campaign  and  then  return  to  their 
technical  studies.  The  graduates  of  this  school  know  about  all  that 
is  to  be  learned  concemmg  the  technical  working  of  a  sugar  factory, 
and  having  graduated  thev  fill  the  highest  technical  positions  in  the 
factories  and  in  the  fields,  and  secure  marvelous  results  for  the 
industry. 

In  Germany  a  young  man  knows  that  if  he  perfects  himself  in  the 
art  of  sugar  making  his  future  is  assured,  that  even  though  every 
other  country  in  the  world  produces  its  own  sugar,  and  thus  cut  off 
G^erman  exports,  his  country  will  still  continue  to  produce  all  the 
sugar  the  German  people  consume;  and  hence  young  men  of  brains 
and  intellect  are  always  attracted  to  this  industry,  raising  its  scien- 
tific standard  and  bringing  it  closer  and  closer  to  the  point  where  the 
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science  of  the  Temperate  Zone*  can  compete  with  the  slave  wage  rates 
of  the  Tropics. 

I  asked  a  German  official  what  would  be  the  result  if  in  following 
the  policy  ali*eady  adopted  in  part  by  the  United  States — and  now 
proposed  by  some  to  be  more  completely  adopted — the  German  Gov- 
ernment should  make  such  tariff  concessions  to  its  South  African 
colonies  or  to  weak  but  independent  sugar-producing  tropical  coun- 
tries as  would  enable  them  to  produce  sugar  and  ship  it  into  Germany 
in  competition  with  German  beet  sugar.  Instantly  he  replied:  "It 
would  create  a  revolution  and  wreck  the  Empire.  Such  a  thought  is 
preposterous — ^not  to  be  dreamed  of  for  even  a  moment.  A  chancellor 
who  would  suggest  such  a  thing  would  be  mobbed  within  twenty-four 
hours." 

With  protective  tariffs  and  bounties  and  cartels  and  sugar  schools 
and  lectures  to  the  farmers  on  how  to  secure  the  best  results,  the 
fostering  protection  and  care  of  that  Government  to  the  sugar  in- 
dustry is  real  and  substantial  and  both  farmers  and  capitalists  know 
what  to  expect. 

The  growth  of  this  industry  and  its  influence  on  the  world  price 
and  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar,  perhaps,  is  illustrated  best  by 
its  record  in  Germany,  figures  of  which,  compiled  from  the  tables  of 
Otto  Licht,  are  given  below. 

Taking  these  figures  of  ten-year  periods  from  1835  to  date,  it  is 
seen  that  at  the  earlier  date  they  had  122  factories  that  produced  an 
average  of  but  11  tons  of  sugar  per  annum  per  factory,  while  now 
they  have  369  factories  which  produce  an  average  of  6,026  tons  of 
sugar  per  factory. 

The  tonnage  of  beets  per  acre  during  this  period  has  been  raised 
from  7.7  to  12.73 ;  the  extractable  sugar  from  122  pounds  per  ton  of 
beets  to  346  pounds;  the  area  harvested  from  3,250  acres  of  beets  to 
1,110,457  acres;  and  the  sugar  produced  from  1,408  tons  to  2,223.521. 

During  this  period  the  annual  taxes  collected  on  su^r  have  risen 
from  less  than  $4,000,000  a  year  to  nearly  thirty-four  millions  a  year, 
and  the  per  capita  consumption  has  risen  from  4.4  pounds  to  41.18 
pounds.  During  this  period  they  have  had  much  to  do  in  revolu- 
tionizing the  cost  of  production  and  the  price  of  sugar,  the  Magde* 
burg  price  of  which  has  dropped  from  $9.49  per  100  pounds  in  1866 
to  $1.97  in  1907.  To-day  the  Magdeburg  price  of  the  41  pounds  of 
sugar  the  average  German  annuafly  consumes  is  but  a  trifle  greater 
than  it  was  forty  years  ago  for  the  9^  pounds  he  then  consum^ 

Development  of  the  German  beet-sugar  industry,  18S6-19C7. 
[All  welfhta  In  m«trk  tons  of  2.240  pounds.] 
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Devehprnent  of  the  Oerman  beet-mgar  indv^try^  1886-1907 — Continued. 
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Though  on  acconnt  of  its  great  indirect,  as  well  as  direct 'advan- 
tages, the  sugar  industry  has  received  more  governmental  aid  and 
attention  in  Europe  than  perhaps  has  any  otner,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  the  only  industry  which  receives  the  fostering  care  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

For  a  nominal  annual  fee  the  farmer  belongs  to  an  agricultural 
society,  one  of  whose  experts  visits  his  farm  every  thirty  days  and 
inspects  his  crops  and  his  stock.  If  his  pigs  are  not  looking  up  to 
standard,  or  his  cows  are  not  giving  enough  milk,  or  the  milk  is  poor, 
a  veterinary  is  sent  for  forthwith,  and  if  each  and  every  crop  is  not 
up  to  standard,  he  is  told  what  to  do,  and  it  is  seen  to  that  he  does  it. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  system  of  rotation  of  crops  is  devised 
by  the  experts.  This  system  of  directing  the  farmers  has  reached  its 
highest  development  in  Germany,  but  it  is  in  vogue  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  all  over  Europe.  The  effects  of  it  are  very  striking  when 
the  agricultural  statistics  of  western  European  countries  are  com- 
pared to  those  of  Russia  and  the  United  States.  The  following  table 
for  1906,  covering  four  leading  cereal  crops  in  five  countries,  illus- 
trates the  value  of  this  character  of  work: 


Average  yield  per  acre. 


Wheat. 


Oats. 


Barley. 


Bya. 


United  States.. 

Qermany 

France 

Austria 

Hungary 

BoiBla 


BusheU. 
13.8 
28.0 
10.8 
17.8 
17.6 
8.2 


BuaKela. 
80.1 
47.4 
27.8 
27.2 
80.4 
18.0 


BuahtU. 
28.6 
88.6 
22.4 
22.0 
22.7 
13.4 


Bu9hel8, 
16.7 
24.2 
16.7 
17.6 
17.8 
U.8 


While  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the  cane-sugar  industry  is  an 
industrial  juggernaut  which  blights  and  crushes  every  other  industry 
that  lies  in  its  path,  it  is  equally  well  understood  that  the  b^t-sugar 
industry  is  an  aid  to  all  other  industries.  On  large  areas  in  Germany 
they  have  demonstrated  by  scientific  tests  covering  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  introduction  or  beet  culture,  when 
one-fifth  of  the  land  was  planted  to  sugar  beets,  that  the  remaining 
four-fifths  of  the  area  yielded  24  per  cent  more  wheat,  14.8  per  cent 
more  rye,  25.2  per  cent  more  barley,  41.5  per  cent  more  oats,  86  per 
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cent  more  pease,  and  102.8  per  cent  more  potatoes  than  was  secured 
from  the  entire  area  before  tiie  introduction  of  the  sugar  beet  as  a 
rotating  crop. 

The  vahie  in  dollars  and  cents  of  Europe's  methods  of  scientific 
farming  is  best  illustrated  in  the  production  of  two  of  our  leading 
cereals,  wheat  and  oats.  The  1907  farm  value  of  all  the  wheat  and 
oats  we  produced  on  the  77,000,000  acres  devoted  to  those  two  crops 
amounted  to  $1,223,573,000.  In  the  case  of  each  of  these  crops  the 
average  yidd  per  acre  in  Germany  in  1906  was  exactly  double  what  it 
was  in  the  United  States  in  1907,  and  hence,  had  our  farmers  been  as 
skillful  as  are  the  German  farmers,  in  a  single  year  they  would  have 
added  nearly  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars  to  their  income  from 
these  two  products. 

It  thus  would  seem  that  the  scientists  of  Europe  have  effectually 
squelched  those  who  were  wont  to  scoff  at  the  so-called  "worn-out 
soils  of  Europe"  when  comparing  them  with  our  "virgin  soils,"  and 
unless  we  succeed  in  teaching  our  farmers  better  meth^s  of  agricul- 
ture, the  comparison  will  become  more  odious  than  it  is  now. 

In  Germany,  France,  and  Austria-Hungary  the  same  paternal 
spirit  is  shown  in  stock  raising  as  in  agriculture,  and  the  farmers  are 
being  taught  that  it  is  as  cheap  to  produce  good  as  poor  stock.  The 
Prussian  Government  owns  4,200  stallions,  one  of  which  cost  $150,000 
and  several  of  which  cost  $75,000  each.  In  the  spring  these  govern- 
ment stallions  are  sent  on  their  rounds  through  the  country  and  their 
service  is  furnished  at  &om  2  to  6  marks,  a  certificate  of  pedigree 
being  furnished  with  the  service.  Individuals  may  own  stallions, 
but  can  only  use  them  for  service  if  certified  by  the  government  offi- 
cials, and  the  farmer  accepting  service  from  an  uncertified  stallion  is 
subject  to  a  heavy  fine.  The  marked  effect  which  this  ^stem  has 
had  in  raising  the  character  of  stock  in  these  countries  is  said  to  more 
tlian  justify  the  establishment  of  it  Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of 
the  value  of  this  scientific  method  of  breeding  is  seen  in  the  German 
cavalry,  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  mountedcavalry  in  the  world* 

EUROPEAN  THEORY  OF  TAXATION  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

European  countries  which  formerly  collected  a  large  amount  of 
revenue  on  sugar  imports  finally  raised  their  customs  duties  high 
enough  to  induce  their  capitalists  to  erect  beet-sugar  factories  and 
produce  their  sugar  at  home,  and  thus  become  independent  of  tropical 
sugar.  Then  they  imposed  consumption  taxes  witn  which  to  replace 
the  losses  in  customs  duties,  and  to-day  the  eight  principal  sugar- 
producing  countries  of  Europe  secure  over  $188,000,000  of  revenue 
per  annum  from  consumption  and  other  forms  of  sugar  taxation,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  table,  which  I  have  prepareid  for  the  consid- 
eration of  this  honorable  committee: 
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Suffor  duties  collected  in  principal  countries  of  Europe,  also  in  the  United  States. 
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1907 

United  States 

.09 

•  otto  Llcht. 

•  Estimated  by  Doctor  Mlkuscb.  Vienna. 

•  1908  revenue  collected,  $49,084.905 ;  figures  on  1908  consumption  not  available. 

At  least  for  Europe,  the  advantages  of  this  policy  are  manifold* 
In  the  first  place,  the  $188,000,000  annually  collected  in  revenues  from 
consumption  and  other  forms  of  internal  su^r  taxes  is  a  far  greater 
amount  than  they  ever  collected  on  sugar  imports.  In  the  second 
place,  their  people  pay  less  per  pound  for  their  sugar  than  they  did 
before,  or  than  they  probably  would  now  if  the  world  depended  ex- 
clusively on  the  Tropics  for  its  sugar  supply.  In  the  third  place,  they 
keep  at  home  from  $250,000,000  to  $300,000,000  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  compelled  to  send  to  the  Tropics  every  year  to  purchase 
their  sugar.  In  the  fourth  place,  they  annually  draw  from  $150,000,- 
000  to  $200,000,000  from  other  countries  in  payment  of  the  sugar 
they  export.  In  the  fifth  place,  they  give  employment  to  their  people 
and  their  capital.  In  the  sixth  place,  without  increasing  their  culti- 
vated area  (which  is  impossible),  they  produce  several  hundred 
million  dollars'  worth  of  wheat,  barley,  flax,  and  potatoes  in  excess 
of  what  they  could  possibly  produce  on  the  same  acreage  if  they  did 
not  have  the  sugar  beet  to  rotate  with.  This  is  what  the  Europeans 
call  statesmanship  and  is  the  reason  they  have  decorated  most  of  the 
men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  line  of  sugar  produc- 
tion.  Their  theory  is  that,  in  any  event,  government  revenues  must 
be  raised ;  that  if  they  import  all  their  su^ar  and  collect  an  import 
duty  on  it  of  2  cents  per  pound,  it  raises  me  price  of  sugar  by  that 
amount;  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the^  foster  the  industry  and 
produce  their  sugar  at  home  and  levy  on  it  a  consumption  tax  of  2 
cents  per  pound,  they  collect  the  same  amount  of  revenue,  the  con- 
sumer pays  his  government  no  more  in  taxes,  and  the  countries  are 
enriched  by  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  which  compensates  many 
times  over  the  difference  in  cost  between  tropical  and  temperate  zone 
sugar.  It  is  quite  in  line  witJi  Lincoln's  statement  that  ^'  I  don't  know 
much  about  political  economy,  but  I  do  know  that  when  we  purchase 
a  ton  of  steel  rails  from  Great  Britain  for  a  hundred  dollars,  we  get 
the  rails  and  Great  Britain  gets  the  money,  and  when  we  proauce  me 
rails  from  our  own  mines  and  in  our  own  mills,  we  have  both  the 
money  and  tibie  rails." 
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THB  DANGER  POINTS  IN  THE  SUGAR  WORLD,  AS  SEEN   BY  BUBOPBAM 

SUGAR   MEN. 

The  authorities  I  met  naturally  were  pleased  at  our  comparative 
inaction  relative  to  expanding  our  home  oeet-sugar  industry.  They 
said  that  for  a  few  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Din^ley  tariff  bill 
they  wei*e  alarmed  at  our  rapid  erection  of  factories,  but  that  when 
the  Spanish-American  war  terminated  and  we  began  to  develop  a 
colonial  policy  so  different  from  what  they  say  could  possibly  exist 
in  any  European  country,  their  fear  of  the  mainland  industry  ceased 
and  their  apprdiension  was  transferred  to  Cuba  and  our  colonial 
possessions. 

Since  the  Dutch  Government  enacted  laws  which  prohibit  the 
further  expansion  of  the  cane  area  in  Java,  Europe  has  ceased  to 
worry  about  the  future  su^ar  output  of  that  island. 

They  say  they  predicted  the  extermination  by  sugar  of  all  other 
agricultural  incfustries  in  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  but  that  they  fear 
neither  of  these  islands,  regarding  600,000  to  750,000  tons  as  the 
maximum  capacity  of  each. 

But  they  can't  talk  of  either  Cuba  or  the  Philippines  without 
using  expletives.  They  feel  that  Cuba,  with  sufficient  labor,  is  capable 
of  producing  anywhere  from  six  to  twelve  million  tons  a  year,  and 
that  the  Philippines  could  easily  produce  as  much  more.  They  are 
expecting  that  if  we  make  any  further  tariff  concessions  to  Cuba, 
Cuba  will  find  a  way  to  coax  the  tobacco  and  other  laborers  onto  the 
sugar  plantations  and  go  on  doubling  up  her  sufi;ar  crop,  and  that  if 
we  make  any  considerable  concession  to  the  Philippines,  American 
and  other  exploiters  will  go  in  there  and,  with  the  aid  of  native  and 
Jai)anese  laborers,  become  a  tremendous  sugar-producing  country  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  eventually  forcing  into  the  British 
market  all  duty-paid  sugar,  including  that  of  Cuba,  which  now 
comes  to  United  States  ports. 

The  only  other  point  they  fear  is  Formosa,  which  is  within  100 
mile>s  of,  but  not  regarded  as  being  as  good  a  sugar  country  as,  the 
Philippines. 

Formosa  is  ordering  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  sugar-making 
machinery  in  Europe.  One  consulting  sugar  engineer  told  me  that 
4  of  the  largest  German  sugar-machinery  houses  had  each  advised 
him  that  they  were  swamped  with  work,  each  house  stating  that 
it  had  received  the  entire  order  for  all  the  sugar-making  machinery 
which  the  Japanese  were  putting  into  Formosa.  He  calculated  that 
the  Japanese  had  two  reasons  lor  misleading  the  machinery  manu- 
facturers— one  because  such  a  statement  would  secure  them  the  low- 
est possible  price  for  the  machinery,  the  other  that  for  a  time  it 
would  conceal  the  magnitude  of  their  operations. 

SnOAB  PRODUCTION  IN  THB  ORIENT,  JAVA,  AND  THE  PHILIPPINEB. 

I  did  not  go  to  Europe  with  the  expectation  of  learning  anythin^^ 
of  note  about  tropical  sugar  production.  At  every  turn,  however, 
I  found  people  who  were  as  thoroughly  posted  on  the  general  tropical 
sugar  situation  as  they  were  on  their  own  Temperate  Zone  produc- 
tion of  beet  sugar,  and  at  Amsterdam  I  had  the  pleasure  of  inter- 
viewing a  world-renowned  tropical  sugar  expert  and  authority,  who 
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had  just  returned  after  a  seyenteen  years'  residence  in  Java,  next 
door  to  the  Philippines. 

In  the  latter  eighties  a  serious  blight  struck  the  Javan  cane,  and 
while  its  progress  was  slow,  it  was  sure,  and  it  threatened  the  total 
extinction  of  the  sugar  industry.  In  1891  the  Javan  planters  ap- 
pealed to  the  mother  country  for  aid,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Prinsen-Geerligs, 
alread]^  a  noted  scientist  in  the  su^r  world,  was  selected  to  go  out 
to  the  island  and  try  and  save  the  industry.  Mr.  Geerligs  went  out 
and  took  charse  of  the  experimental  station,  and  largely  through  his 
efforts  not  only  has  the  industry  been  saved,  but  it  has  bem  built 
up  from  a  few  hundred  thousand  tons  to  nearly  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter tons,  making  it  the  second  largest  tropical  sugar-producing  sec- 
tion in  the  world. 

Mr.  Geerligs  talked  freely,  but  modestly,  of  his  great  work  in 
Java.  Perhaps  all  that  will  interest  this  honorable  committee  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  from  my  notes,  which  were  made  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  interview : 

They  (the  177  Javan  sngar  planters,  whose  estates  last  year  produced 
1,210,197  tons  of  sugar)  are  all  independent  financially,  but  are  all  members  of 
the  Sugar  Planters'  Association  and  work  together.  Practically  all  of  them  Ure 
in  Holland.  They  have  all  made  money,  but  the  people  of  the  islands  are  Just 
as  poor  as  ever~30,000,000  natives,  dO,000  Hollanders  and  half-castes.  Thirty 
thousand  Dutch  and  native  soldiers  in  all  the  Dutch  possessions.  Wage  rate: 
Men,  6d.;  women,  2}d.;  boys,  2d.  per  day.  Womev  and  boys  do  only  light 
work.  Abundance  of  people.  When  planters  want  laborers  they  send  criers 
through  the  towns  and  get  all  they  want  Pay  off  every  few  days,  and  natives 
spend  their  money  quickly.  The  country  was  occupied  1,200  years  ago,  but  was 
given  up  later  on.  Ruins  of  most  beautiful  palaces  are  still  there,  but  the 
natives  deteriorated  as  soon  as  left  to  themselves.  Every  inch  of  ground  now 
cultivated.  One  who  had  not  been  there  in  ten  years  would  not  recognize  it. 
Far  more  generally  cultivated  than  HolUind  and  Belgium,  yet  believes  that  if 
left  to  themselves  for  ten  years  only  rusty  railroad  tracks  and  ruins  would  indi- 
cate that  civilization  liad  ever  been  there  The  Filipinos  are  practically  the 
same  race  of  people.  Holland  can  not  coloniase  Java ;  can  merely  hold  it  The 
soil  is  very  poor,  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Philippines,  which  is  exceedingly 
rich.  Largely  by  fertilization  have  doubled  the  sugar  crop  without  greatly 
increasing  the  acreage.  Use  much  ammonia  and  oil  cake.  Without  any  tariff 
favors  Philippines  can  compete  with  the  world  in  sugar  production.  In  uo 
event  will  the  building  up. of  the  sugar  industry  benefit  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines. The  money  will  all  go  to  absentee  people  of  wealth.  Java  enjoys  no 
tariff  concessions  and  asks  for  none.  She  has  driven  European  sugar  out  of 
China,  largely  out  of  India,  and  partly  out  of  Persia.  At  1}  cents  per  pound 
Java  can  make  40  per  cent  profit,  and  the  Philippines  can  do  much  bettor  with 
modern  methoda  Fears  large  production  in  Formosa.  Java  has  good  climate 
for  sugar— always  warm,  but  soil  is  very  poor.  Parties  wanted  him  to  go  into 
a  sugar  enterprise  In  Porto  Rico,  but  he  declined,  for  reason  that  we  had  not 
settled  Philippine  matters,  and  that  if  we  encouraged  Philippines  th«y  would 
eventually  ruin  Porto  Bican  sugar  industry,  as  weU  as  home  beet  and  cane 
and  HawaiL 

To  further  show  the  standing  of  Mr.  Oeerligs,  I  reproduce  the  fol- 
lowing from  London  Tropical  Life  of  May,  1908 : 

THK  MANinrACTUBS  OF  OANX  STJOAB  IN  JAVA. 

Am  foreshadowed  in  our  sketch  of  Mr.  Prinsen-Geerligs  in  the  October  (1907) 
Issue  of  Tropical  Life,  that  weU-known  authority  on  sugar  has  published  an 
important  work  on  cane-sugar  manufacture,  a  book  the  contents  of  which  have 
already  made  their  mark  in  the  sugar-producing  world.  That  part  of  the  book 
dealing  with  the  chemical  as  well  as  the  mechanical  processes  in  the  industry 
prove  that  they  have  been  written  by  a  man  of  great  experience  and  high 
capacities.    His  work  is  of  great  value  for  the  practical  sugar  mannfactnrsr. 
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When  one  compares  these  accounts  with  those  to  hand  from  a  primltiYe  center 
like  India,  he  is  either  inclined  to  feel  that  the  Indian  cultivator  is  in  an 
utterly  hopeless  state,  or  that  the  sooner  an  English  Prinsen-Geerligs  is  dis- 
covered and  sent  to  Improve  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  sugar  in  India 
as  "  P.  Q.'*  has  done  in  Java  the  better  for  the  financial  position  of  oor  eaiteni 
empire. 

•  •••••• 

The  present  book  runs  into  450  pages,  is  beautifully  printed,  and  bound  bi  t 
strong,  handsome  cover,  very  attractive  to  the  eye. 

m  •  •  m  0  •  • 

Although  constantly  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Geerligs  on  the  subject, 
that  gentleman,  with  his  usual  modesty,  omitted  to  mention  the  following  inter- 
esting function,  particulars  of  which  we  owe  to  our  contemporary,  tlie  Inter- 
national Sugar  Journal,  which  reports  that  "  Mr.  Prinsai-Geerli^i,  whose  con- 
nection with  the  Javan  sugar  industry  is  about  to  terminate,  has  be&i  the 
recipient  of  well-deserved  honors  at  the  hands  of  the  syndicate  of  Java  sugar 
planters,  who  have  presented  him  with  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  in  virtue 
of  his  distinguished  services  as  a  director  of  their  experiment  stations." 

Everyone  interested  in  sugar  cultivation  will  agree  with  the  International 
Sugar  Journal  that  the  honor,  unique  in  its  way,  is  well  deserved. 

It  will  also  please  his  English  friends  to  learn  that  the  Dutch  Government 
has  recently,  as  a  proof  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services,  appointed  him  an 
ofllcer  of  the  Orange  Nassau  Order.  Meanwhile  we  are  looking  forward  to  the 
pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Geerligs  at  an  early  date,  as  he  is  resigning  his  post 
In  Java  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Amsterdam  as  a  consultant. 

Further  evidence  covering  the  cost  of  production  in  the  Philippines 
under  antiquated  methods  was  contained  in  a  statement  of  E.  R 
Luzuriaga,  of  Bacolod,  Negros  Occidental,  P.  L,  and  furnished  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  JPhilippines  by  Senator  Hale.  It  is  as 
follows : 

Senator  Hale.  I  suppose  you  have  seen  the  figures  that  he  has  made  as  to  the 
cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of  sugar  on  his  own  plantation  or  farm  or  estate, 
and  of  six  or  eight  others,  as  given  to  me.  He  states  the  cost  upon  his  own  was 
69  cents  per  hundred  pounds ;  in  the  next  estate,  62  cents ;  in  the  next,  74 ;  in 
the  next,  74 ;  in  the  next,  70 ;  in  the  two  later  ones  he  names,  S2  and  89 ;  and 
the  selling  price  of  his  own,  as  against  69,  is  $1.735 ;  against  62,  ;f^l.59 ;  against 
74,  $1.62 ;  and  against  the  other  74,  $1.48 ;  and  against  70,  $L70,  or  a  net  profit 
per  hundred  pounds  ranging  from  64.76  to  99  per  cent    •    •    ^ 

The  letter,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  given  to  me,  is  stated  to  be  confidential 
and  I  will  not  put  it  in.  It  is  from  B.  R.  Luzuriaga,  Bacolod,  Negros  Occidental, 
P.  I.,  and  dated  February  9,  1905. 

Now,  I  do  not  know,  as  the  letter  is  stated  to  be  confidential,  how  much.  If 
any,  of  it  the  committee  ought  to  use.  In  reading  it  over  hurriedly  I  did  not 
notice  that  it  was  marked  confidential.  These  are  the  figures,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  that  accompany  that  letter. 

SUMMARY. 
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If  still  further  evidence  .were  needed  to  corroborate  these  fibres 
and  Mr.  Geerlig's  views  concerning  the  Philippines,  it  is  furnished 
by  an  article  in  the  Manila  Bulletin  of  September,  1907. 

The  Bulletin  states  that  in  the  Bais  district  of  Nytros  Sefior  Fdix 
Montenegro  and  his  brother-in-law,  Senor  Jose  Bocanegra,  large 
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hacienderos  have  each  put  in  a  Buffalo-Pitts  steam  plow,  each  of  which 
at  an  expense  of  $10  a  day  does  the  work  of  50  men  and  100  cara'bao; 
that  both  plows  are  operated  by  natives,  and  each  will  take  care  of 
625  acres.  The  Bulletin  states  that  Montenegro  had  a  worn-out  cane 
field,  which  he  had  plowed  seven  times  with  a  Chinese  plow  the 
preceding  year  and  yet  failed  to  get  a  crop ;  that  he  plowed  this  field 
14  inches  deep  with  his  steam  plow;  that  he  had  worked  his  cane 
through  his  primitive  mill,  which  was  22  years  old,  but  "  is  still  in 
serviceable  condition  "  and  in  which  he  ^^  estimates  that  he  loses  easily 
20  per  cent  of  his  su^ar  in  the  milling,"  and  ^et  with  this  antiquated 
mill  his  yield  from  the  "  worn-out "  land,  which  would  produce  noth- 
ing when  plowed  seven  times  in  the  customary  Philippine  mnnner, 
was  11,619  pounds,  or  over  6^  tons  of  sugar  per  acre.  The  Bulletin 
states  that  tne  soil  is  12  feet  deep  and  that  it  is  in  such  good  condi- 
tion that  Montenegro  has  replanted  it  to  cane  without  replowing. 
The  Bulletin  states  that  the  wage  rate  is  from  10  to  12  pesos  per 
month,  or  from  19  to  23  cents  per  day.  Senor  Montenegro  estimates 
his  loss  of  juice  at  20  per  cent  m  the  grinding,  and  there  is  a  further 
average  loss  in  the  Philippines  of  35  per  cent  in  the  boiling,  and  yet 
Senor  Montenegro  marketed  11,619  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  from  so- 
called  "  worn-out  soil  that  presumably,  like  the  other  sugar  lands  of 
the  Philippines,  has  been  constantly  in  cane  for  thirty  to  forty  years 
without  a  particle  of  fertilizer  ever  having  been  applied  to  it. 

After  nearly  twenty  years  of  the  most  scientific  work  in  Java, 
under  a  Prinsen-Geerligs,  with  the  use  of  vast  quantities  of  expensive 
fertilizers,  the  most  modern  and  scientifically  conducted  mills  in  the 
world,  they  have  been  able  to  bring  the  Javan  production  up  to  9,477 
pounds  of  sugar  per  acre,  or  81  per  cent  of  what  they  are  aole  to  ^t 
m  the  Philippines  simply  by  steam  plowing,  with  no  science,  no  fer- 
tilization, ana  a  process  that  loses  20  per  cent  of  the  iuice  in  extraction 
and  35  per  cent  in  the  boiling.  Mr.  Geerligs  said  that  at  1^  cents 
per  pound  the  Javan  su^ar  planters  could  make  40  per  cent,  and  that 
the  Philippines  with  their  rich  soils  could  produce  much  more  cheaply, 
which  statement  would  seem  to  be  fully  confirmed  by  Senor  Monte- 
negro's simple  and  comparatively  inexpensive  method  of  installing  a 
$5,000  Bunalo-Pitts  steam  plow  and  without  the  installation  of  a 
modem  mill. 

The  question  mi^ht  well  be  asked  why  capital  has  not  gone  into 
the  Philippines  and  developed  the  industry  it  there  they  can  produce 
sugar  so  cheaply.  It  might  be  answered  by  asking  why  it  did  not  go 
into  Java  long  ago,  instead  of  waiting  until  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  even  though  the  Dutch  maintained  a  stable  government  m  Java, 
which  Spain  did  not  do  in  the  Philippines,  while  since  American 
occupation  their  future  tariff  relations  with  the  United  States  have 
not  been  determined  and  capital  is  a  very  timid  article.  Throw  open 
our  doors  to  Philippine  sugar  and  the  question  will  be  asked  no 
longer.  Under  such  conditions  it  would  not  take  a  Prinsen-Geerligs 
to  flood  the  world  with  oriental  sugar. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  with  all  his  skill  and 
expensive  fertilizers  and  sugar  madiinery  Mr.  Prinsen-Geerligs  has 
been  able  to  bring  the  yield  of  10  of  the  177  Javan  sugar  estates  up 
to  a  point  approximating  what  Senor  Montenegro  has  done  on  the 
"  worn-out ''  sugar  lands  of  the  Philippines  with  neither  skill,  ferti- 
lizers, or  a  modem  sugar  mill : 
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Year. 

SOflu-piO- 
ductioiL 

Namber 

of 
estotet. 

Acxwin 
oMie. 

Maximum 

yield  of 

mrarper 

acre. 

Number  «f 
esutet 
makiof 

IDOR 

thanStoH 
peracru 

1818 

Metrittaiu, 

479.660 

484.260 

687. 6%K) 

490,061 

548,611 

725.030 

782.447 

744.257 

808,735 

897.180 

952,807 

1,066.043 

l.fti9.178 

1,067.798 

1,210,197 

LfmgkmM. 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

188 
188 
188 
182 
188 
178 
178 
178 
176 
178 
177 

198,600 
908.440 
224.100 
242.100 
266.000 
249.000 
2?»9,000 
260,490 
272,970 
286.017 
285,289 

5.1 

5.7 

5.2 

6.0 

5.8 

5.8 

5.18 

6.10 

4.19 

ft.  15 

1 

1899 

2 

1900 

1 

1901  

0 

1902 

1 

1908 

7 

1904 

9 

1905 

1906 

0 

1907 

10 

1908 

Note. — 190H-1007  flgnres  from  Bnminary  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  January,  1908, 
pp.  2640-2741.     Figures  1893  to  1898  prepared  bj  H.  C.  Prensin-Geerliga. 

roOAB  PBODUOnON  AS  AFFECTED  BY  THE  COLONIAL  FOLIOIE8  OF  EUBOPE 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  France,  no  European  country,  not  ex- 
cepting Great  Britain,  gives  preferential  treatment  to  colonial  sugars 
when  arriving  at  the  customs-houses  of  the  mother  country,  and  the 
French  sugar  manufacturers  are  not  afraid  of  sugar  exploitation 
in  the  French  colonies.  As  one  French  beet-sugar  manufacturer 
put  it  to  me: 

Colonial  sugar  conies  to  Marseille  and  Bordeaux,  for  removed  from  any  beet- 
sugar  factory,  where  it  is  refined.  We  are  not  afniid  of  French  colonial  sugar 
competition.  The  French  Government  would  not  permit  the  exploitation  of 
the  sugar  industry  of  its  colonies,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  home  industry. 
French  capitalists  recognize  this  fact  and  stay  out  of  It  The  owners  of  those 
colonial  sugar  estates  are  mostly  niggers,  miey  are  lasy,  and  not  provident  or 
enterprising.  In  a  good  year  they  make  a  lot  of  money  and  spend  double  what 
they  make.    The  next  year  they  go  in  debt 

With  the  exception  of  Holland,  all  European  sugar-producing 
countries  maintain  a  sufficiently  high  import  duty  on  sugar  to  protect 
the  home  industry  from  competition  with  tropical  cane  sugar,  and 
Holland  deftly  imposes  such  restrictions  on  the  refining  of  sugiu*  as 
to  prevent  absolutely  the  refinine;  of  cane  sugar  within  the  kingdom. 
Holland  capitalists  residing  in  the  mother  country  have  invested  be- 
tween one  and  two  hundrea  million  dollars  in  the  suffar  industry  of 
the  island  of  Java,  a  Dutch  colonial  possession,  which  now  produces 
nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons  of  sug^r  annually.  Not  only  is 
Javan  sugar  not  exempt  from  these  prohibitive  restrictions  on  the 
refining  oi  cane  sugar,  but  the  restrictions  were  devised  and  executed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  Dutch  capitalists  from  exploit- 
ing a  Dutch  colony  with  Dutch  money,  to  the  detriment  of  Dutch 
farmers  and  Dutch  capitalists,  who  were  producing  sugar  in  the 
mother  country. 

Nor  was  this  all.  In  order  to  prevent  the  further  exploitation  of 
the  Javan  sugar  industry,  which  was  gradually  eliminating  the  rice 
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fields  of  the  natives,  and  by  overproduction  and  consequent  lowerins 
of  tiie  world  price  for  sugar  was  threatening  to  injure  the  Dutch 
exportations  of  home-produced  sugar,  the  Dutch  Government  has 
enacted  laws  which  prohibit  the  further  expansion  of  cane  fields  in 
the  Dutch  colony  of  Java. 

It  thus  appears  that  European  statesmen  are  a  unit  in  the  purpose 
to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  the  tropical  sugar  industry,  whether  it 
be  to  the  detriment  of  their  customs  revenues  or  of  their  home  sugar 
industry,  and  French,  English,  German,  Belgian,  and  Dutch  capital- 
ists are  effectually  prevented  from  exploiting  it  under  the  fiags  of 
their  own  countries. 

But  while  Europe  has  been  discouraging  and  preventing  its  citizens 
from  this  work,  at  great  cost  to  our  revenues  and  to  our  industries, 
we  have  been  providing  fruitful  fields  for  the  investment  of  this 
medlejr  of  expatriated  capital.  We  invited  them  to  join  our  band  of 
expatriated  American  capital  in  Hawaii,  and  with  imported  contract 
coolie  labor  of  the  lowest  type  exploit  the  cane-sugar  industry  of 
those  islands  and  crush  out  all  other  industries.  Their  sugar  was 
given  free  admittance  to  our  markets,  and  from  1876  to  1905  we 
made  them  all  rich  by  givinjg  them  over  $150,000,000  of  the  people's 
money,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  collected  on  the  sufi^ar  they 
sent  us  free  of  duty.  At  the  present  time  their  already  bursting 
wallets  are  being  replenished  by  the  American  people  to  the  extent 
of  $17,000,000  a  year. 

We  invited  another  cluster  of  French,  Belgian,  English,  and  Ger- 
man capitalists  to  join  with  us  in  crushing  out  the  small  sugar  and 
coffee  planters  of  Porto  Rico  and  exploit  the  island  with  modem 
cane-sugar  mills.  Just  what  was  predicted  has  come  to  pass.  The 
native  planters  are  landless,  their  mills  have  been  abandoned  and 
are  going  to  rust,  they  are  employed  at  low  wage  rates  by  the  ex- 
ploiters, and  the  American  people  are  footing  the  bills  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  $8,000,000  a  year. 

We  invited  a  still  larger  cluster  of  this  medley  of  foreigners  to  join 
a  similar  class  of  Americans  in  exploiting  the  sugar  industry  of  Cuba. 
They  responded  with  alacrity,  and  it  now  takes  over  $10,000,000  a 
year  of  the  people's  money  to  satisfy  them,  and  still  they  are  not 
satisfied,  but  are  clamoring  for  more. 

Altogether  the  tidy  sum  the  American  people  hand  over  to  this 
bevy  of  exploiters  of  expatriated  capital  amounts  to  $35,000,000 
annually,  and  is  equal  to  one-half  the  value  of  all  the  merchandise 
we  sell  the  people  of  those  islands^  while  the  exploiters  market  their 
products  with  us  to  the  value  or  four  times  the  amount  of  their 
gratuity. 

These  exploiters  sold  us  the  bulk  of  the  more  than  five  and  one- 
half  billion  pounds  of  sugar  we  imported  in  1907,  most  of  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  produced  on  American  farms,  and,  at  3J 
cents  per  pound  for  beets  and  labor,  would  have  placed  $200,000,000 
in  the  podcets  of  our  farmers  and  laboring  men. 

Based  on  the  average  yield  and  value  of  wheat  per  acre  raised  in 
the  United  States  during  the  past  ten  years,  the  avera^  amount  of 
suear  raised  per  acre  on  American  beet-sugar  farms  m  1907,  and 
taking  2i  cents  per. pound  as  the  average  foreign  and  freight  cost 
of  the  sugar  imported  in  1907,  it  shows  that  in  exchanging  aomestic 
wheat  for  imported  sugar  it  took  all  the  money  we  received  for  all 
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the  wheat  we  raised  on  over  13,000,000  acres  to  purchase  the  sugar 
we  could  have  produced  at  home  on  less  than  two  and  one-quarter 
million  acres. 

To  pay  foreign  exploiters  a  cash  bonus  of  $35,000,000  a  year, 
thereby  depriving  our  farmers  and  laborers  of  $200,000,000  a  year, 
and  compel  our  farmers  to  cultivate  13  acres  in  order  to  earn  as  much 
money  as  they  could  otherwise  earn  on  two  and  one-quarter  acres, 
thereby  tilling  ten  and  three-auarter  million  extra  acres  without  ad- 
ditional recompense,  virtually  losing  the  use  of  that  vast  and  valuable 
area,  would  not  seem  to  be  in  harmony  wiUi  sound  political  economy. 

CUBAN  RECIFROCITY  TREATY  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  EUROPEAN  DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST  OUR  EXPORTS. 

I  failed  to  discover  any  sentiment  in  the  European  sugar  world 
which  was  antagonistic  to  our  home  beet-sugar  industry.  They  seem 
to  refifard  the  production  of  beet  sugar  by  a  temperate-zone  countij 
as  a  heritage  fraught  with  such  marvelous  economic  results  that  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  a  degree  for  any  nation  to  feel  ill  tem- 
pered because  another  nation  established  such  laws  as  would  enable 
it  to  produce  its  sugar  at  home.  If  we  placed  the  duty  on  sugar  at 
10  cents  or  even  $1  a  pound,  there  would  never  be  a  murmur  from 
Europe.  What  they  do  object  to  is  to  have  a  nation  of  which  they 
are  amongst  its  very  best  customers,  after  having  erected  a  reason- 
able tariff  on  sugar — one  of  their  important  exports — proceed  to 
make  concessions  from  that  tariff  to  tropical  countries  which  can 
produce  sugar  more  cheaply  than  they  can  m  Europe,  and  still  charge 
Europeans  full  tariff  rates,  thereby  excluding  their  sugars  from  our 
markets,  except  when,  as  at  the  present  time,  the  world's  surplus  of 
sugar  is  small.  They  do  not  consider  this  a  "  square  deal "  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  and  see,  or  affect  to  see,  no  possible  justification  for 
it.  Most  of  them  have  resented  it  by  striking  back  at  us  on  our  prin- 
cipal exports,  notably  on  our  meat  products,  and  it  would  appear 
that,  however  we  may  fix  the  tariff,  they  will  continue  to  find  ways 
to  strike  back,  if  not  openly,  then  secretly,  as  long  as  we  discriminate 
against  their  export  sugar. 

Both  before  going  abroad  and  while  abroad  I  was  credibly  in- 
formed by  high  sources  that  the  fundamental  cause  of  our  recent 
tariff  troubles  with  Germany  was  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty,  by 
which  the  sugar  of  our  second-best  customer  was  excluded  from  our 
markets  for  the  benefit  of  a  countrv  which  buys  but  little  from  us. 

Nearly  everywhere  I  went  in  the  sugar  districts  of  Europe  our 
consuls  seemed  to  be  mystified  at  our  not  producing  our  sugar  at  home. 
They  note  the  wonderful  results  produced  all  about  them  by  the 
beet-sugar  industry,  and  wonder  that  we  are  not  buildin^soores  of 
new  factories  every  year  instead  of  seeming  to  coax  the  Tropics  to 
produce  it  for  us.  One  of  our  veteran  and  most  distinguished  con- 
suls, a  thinker  and^  a  political  economist  of  note,  a  man  who  loves 
the  soil  and  appreciates  the  value  of  agriculture,  looked  over  my  let- 
ters of  introduction  and  in  a  gruff  voice  greeted  me  with  the  remark : 

"  Well,  why  in  h don't  you  produce  your  own  sugar?"    He  had 

studied  the  agricultural  side  of  tne  Question  carefully,  had  seen  that 
we  produced  a  fair  tonnage  of  good  oeets,  and  was  inclined  to  blame 
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tlie  American  sugar  men  for  not  availing  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  produce  the  $100,000,000  worth  of  sugar  we  annually  import. 
I  will  not  deny  the  fact  that  on  behalf  of  the  industry  I  disclaimed 
any  responsibility  for  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  and  that  I  laid 
the  blame  for  it  at  the  doors  of  Congress,  and  primarily  at  the  door 
of  this  honorable  committee,  without  whose  initiative  and  aid  we 
would  have  made  no  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  and  had  no  continued 
Philippine  free  trade  agitation.  I  told  him  frankly  that  the  Cuban 
treaty  agitation  at  its  very  inception  blocked  the  erection  of  86 
projected  new  American  beet-sugar  plants,  in  which  therewas  to  have 
been  invested  $49,000,000,  and  wnich  alone  would  have  produced  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  tons  of  sugar  a  year,  and  that  as  a  direct  result 
of  that  treaty  a  like  amount  of  American  capital  had  gone  into  new 
Cuban  sugar  factories,  and  that  these  new  Cuban  factories  were  now 
supplying  us  with  the  sugar  we  had  been  preparing  to  produce  in  new 
American  factories.  I  will  not  quote  the  gentleman's  comments, 
which  were  forceful,  if  not  elegant.  ^ 
After  calling  at  one  of  our  embassies,  I  made  the  following  notes: 

He  Is  very  much  interested  in  our  sugar  industry,  has  observed  its  great 
economic  advantages  in  Europe,  and  wonders  why  we  do  not  adopt  a  fixed 
policy  which  wiU  result  in  our  producing  all  our  sugar  at  home.  Says  a  fur- 
ther redaction  to  Cuba  or  the  Philippines,  especially  Cuba,  would  make  the 
people  over  here  furious  and  immediately  result  in  their  exclusion  of  our  meats 
as  the  best  means  of  hitting  back  at  us.  ^ys  they  have  already  largely  ez- 
dnded  it  and  they  would  finish  the  job. 

Naturally  most  of  our  consuls  abroad  are  cautious  when  expressing 
themselves  on  a  subject  which  is  constantly  before  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government  and  in  which  the  executive  branch  seems 
to  be  deeply  interested.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  their  views  on 
the  subject  are  in  accord  with  those  of  the  governments  of  Europe, 
which  would  be  unable  to  weather  the  storm  if  in  any  way  they 
injured  or  retarded  the  development  of  agrarian  interests,  which  in 
the  parliaments  of  Europe  are  becoming  stronger  and  stronger  with 
each  succeeding  year. 

SIGNIFICANT  TESTIMONT. 

Eleven  years  ago  the  people  who  advocated  the  establishment  of 
the  beet-sugar  industry  in  America  were  laughed  at  bv  their  enemies, 
who  claimed  that  the  sumr  beet  was  an  exotic,  a  hothouse  plant, 
which  could  never  be  made  to  yield  sugar  at  a  reasonable  price  m  the 
United  States.  I  now  see  that  Messrs.  Atkins,  Spreckels,  and  Still- 
man  are  contending  for  further  tariff  concessions,  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  American  beet  sugar  can  be  laid  down  in  CShicago  for 
very  much  less  money  than  they  can  lay  down  tropical  cane  sugar  at 
the  same  point.  Their  present  argument  is  as  lallacious  as  their 
former  one  has  proven  to  be,  as  I  will  show  elsewhere.  Their  reason 
for  desiring  a  mange  in  the  tariff  on  sugar  is  plainly  stated  below : 

Mr.  FoBDNCT.  A  complete  cessation  of  the  production  of  either  cane  or  beet 
sugar  In  this  country,  then,  would  Increase  your  business  as  refiners? 

Mr.  Stillhan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNXT.  And  that  is  why  you  would  like  to  have  the  difference  In  the 
tariff? 

Mr.  Stilliian.  That  is  why.    I  would  like  to  Increaie  our  buslAesii 
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There  are  those  who  would  have  us  believe  we  can  let  in  a  half 
million  tons  of  Philippine  sugar  without  its  costing  the  American 
peoi)le  a  penny,  without  reducmg  the  price  of  su^ar,  and  thus  with- 
out injury  to  the  home  sugar  manufacturers^  and  with  great  benefit 
to  the  struggling  Filipino  planter.  We  let  m  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  of  Porto  Rican  sugar,  with  the  result  that  the  mills  of  the 
struggling  Porto  Rican  sugar  i)lanters  are  all  abandoned — sup- 
planted by  the  modern  mills  of  rich  alien  owners,  who  spend  their 
money  in  other  lands.  Supplanting  500,000  tons  of  full  duty-paid 
sugar  with  a  like  amount  or  free  tropical  sugar  depletes  our  national 
revenues  bv  $16,500,000  a  year,  and  that  it  injures  the  American 
producer  alreadv  has  been  shown  to  this  committee. 

Gentlemen  who  have  appeared  before  this  honorable  committee 
and  presented  specious  arguments  in  favor  of  reducing  the  duty  on 
sugar  contend  that  one  section  of  the  United  States  could  produce 
beet  sugar  at  a  very  low  cost  and  could  stand  a  lower  rate  of  duty, 
and  that  the  sections  not  so  favorably  situated  should  abandon  the 
industry  and  move  and  concentrate  their  factories  at  the  point  of 
cheapest  production.  This  is  but  an  echo  of  the  old  free-trade  heresy 
of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selliii^  in  the  dearest.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  economically  wrong.  Carriea  out  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, this  principle  would  give  us  a  wheat  State,  a  com  State,  an 
oats  State,  a  barley  State,  a  cotten  State,  an  apple  State,  a  peach  State, 
and  all  sorts  of  specialized  States ;  and  when  the  drought  struck  Dakota 
we  would  go  without  bread,  and  when  the  grasshoppers  struck  Kan- 
sas our  stock  would  starve  for  lack  of  com,  and  when  the  frost  struck 
Maryland  we  would  go  without  peaches,  and  when  the  boll  weevil 
struck  Texas  we  would  go  without  clothes,  and  when  a  hailstorm 
swept  over  Colorado  we  would  go  without  sugar.  There  would  not 
be  a  year  but  what  we  would  be  compelled  to  go  without  some  com- 
modity we  need  for  our  well-being,  and  the  science  of  rotation,  the 
greatest  in  agriculture,  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

While  the  concession  to  Cuba  was  under  consideration  in  1902  and 
1903  the  opponents  of  the  concession  contended  before  this  honorable 
committee  that  the  purchasers  of  the  sugar,  and  not  the  planters, 
would  be  the  main  beneficiaries  if  you  granted  the  concession  asked 
for. 

On  November  17  last  Mr.  Spreckels  admitted  to  you  that  there  are 
times  when  "  we  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff, 
about  35  cents  a  hundred  pounds." 

The  terms  of  the  Brussels  agreement  provide  that  where  the  aid  or 
bounty  or  favors  granted  to  the  producers  of  sugar  exceed  2^  francs, 
or  about  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  such  sugar  will  be  excluded 
from  the  markets  of  the  signatory  powers;  and  not  having  exceeded 
that  amount  in  our  20  per  cent  concession  to  Cuba  and  25  per  cent 
concession  to  the  Philippines,  the  markets  of  the  world  are  still  open 
to  those  sugars ;  in  fact,  some  of  the  former  and  the  bulk  of  the  latter 
is  now  ma^eted  in  world  markets  outside  of  the  United  States. 

Further  concessions  to  these  sugars  would  undoubtedly  close  aU 
other  markets  to  them^  thus  compelling  iheiz  sale  in  our  markets;  and 
if  under  present  conditions,  as  Mr.  Sprecfcds  asserts,  there  are  times 
when  he  can  absorb  the  entire  concession,  it  does  not  require  much 
acumen  to  make  an  accurate  guess  as  to  what  would  happen  to  the 
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Cuban  and  Philippine  planters  when  all  other  markets  were  closed 
to  their  sugar. 

The  fact  has  been  reasonably  well  established  that  sugar  has  been 
responsible  for  many  revolutions  in  the  Tropics,  and  it  would  appear 
from  the  testimony  before  this  honorable  committee  that  the  danger 
of  a  repetition  of  such  revolutions  is  not  entirely  behind  us.  In  the 
past  these  revolutions  have  sometimes  been  successful,  as  in  the  case 
of  Hawaii;  sometimes  partiall]^  successful,  as  in  the  case  of  Cuba; 
and  sometimes  they  have  met  with  ignominious  failure,  as  in  the  case 
of  Santo  Domingo.  In  a  plea  for  further  reduction  of  tariff  on 
Cuban  sugars,  this  honorable  committee  has  been  told  that — 

As  long  as  the  island  is  prosporons  and  under  some  form  of  United  States 
control,  a  republican  govemment  may  be  maintained;  but  should  her  great 
sugar  industry  be  made  unprofitable,  either  by  cancellation  of  the  treaty  or  by 
long  continuance  of  the  present  high  duty  against  her  sugar,  revolution,  fed  by 
her  unemployed,  is  sure  to  result  in  the  future  as  it  has  under  similar  circum- 
stances in  the  past. 

Tou  have  also  been  told  that  these  revolutions— 

WUl  be  repeated  unless  the  Cubans  can  govern  themselves  and  maintain  order 
and  protect  the  lives  of  Englishmen  and  Germans  and  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards 
on  the  island,  and  protect  their  property. 

This  foreign  capital  in  the  sugar  industrv  of  Cuba,  as  well  as  in 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  is  there  because  the  home  governments  of 
the  owners  of  it  have  prohibited  its  use  under  their  own  flag,  to  the 
detriment  of  their  home  sugar  industry.    These  exploiters  are  re- 

Srded  as  a  menace  to  the  interests  of  their  native  countries,  by  whom 
ey  are  treated  with  scant  courtesy  and  less  consideration.  They 
join  a  similar  class  of  Americans,  and  force  tariff  concessions  from 
us  which  injure  and  stop  the  development  of  our  home  industries, 
and  they  wave  before  you  the  flag  of  revolution  and  bloodshed,  which 
flag  they  predict  will  be  carried  into  Cuba  if  you  do  not  consent  to 
further  injure  or  destroy  our  honae  industries  for  their  special  benefit 

The  worst  that  could  happen  if  you  accede  to  the  demands  of  this 
expatriated  capital  would  be  the  blotting  out  of  the  already  enormous 
investment  in  beet-sugar  factories  and  the  taking  from  our  people 
their  richest  agricultural  and  industrial  heritage,  which  is  theirs  by 
right.  Furthermore,  if  such  a  policy  were  adopted  and  adhered  to,  it 
would  work  a  great  hardship  on  160,000  sugar-beet  raisers,  it  would 
blight  the  growth  of  many  of  our  far  Western  States,  and  it  would 
rob  our  $40,000,000  worth  of  reclamation  work  of  its  greatest  asset. 

Already  you  have  clipped  the  wings  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  by 
stopping  further  development.  Where  formerly  from  4  to  11  new 
factories  were  erected  in  a  season,  we  now  have  no  more  factories 
than  we  had  in  1906,  and  yet  the  production  of  sugar  from  American- 
grown  beets  has  increased  from  312,000  tons  in  1905  to  463,000  tons 
m  1907,  showing  that  as  they  become  familiar  with  the  industry  our 
farmers  are  more  and  more  anxious  to  en^ge  in  it 

The  beet-sugar  industry  has  "  made  good.''^  The  promises  you  made 
in  1896  have  resulted  in  this  1,100  per  cent  increase  of  production  in 
eleven  years.  What  capital  now  needs  is  a  reiteration  of  the  assur- 
ances made  in  1896  and  1900,  when  the  dominant  party  proclaimed 
that  instead  of  coaxing  the  Tropics  to  produce  our  sugar  we  were 

[>ing  to  produce  it  by  American  labor  on  American  larms  and  in 
lerican  mills. 
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For  the  purpose  of  arresting  your  attention  and  inviting  your  most 
serious  reflections  on  this  important  subject,  I  have  laid  before  yoa 
the  opinions  of  some  of  the  ablest  thinkers  in  the  world,  and  surely  the 
ablest  men  who  have  studied  the  sugar  problems.  I  have  ^ven  yoa 
the  opinions  of  the  ^eatest  political  economists  on  sugar  in  uie  world, 
the  greatest  sugar  cnemists  m  the  world,  the  greatest  sugar  enmneers 
in  tne  world,  uie  greatest  sugar-beet-seed  growers  in  the  woAd,  the 
most  extensive  growers  of  beets  in  the  world,  the  greatest  producers 
of  beet  sugar  in  the  world,  the  largest  sugar  brokers  in  the  world,  the 
most  renowned  editors  of  sugar  journals  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
opinions  of  European  officials  and  government  representatives,  and 
some  of  our  most  distinguished  representatives  abroad.  Could  their 
views  be  siunmed  up  in  one  sentence  it  would  be  that  you  can't  well 
ride  two  horses  going  in  opposite  directions,  and  that  if  the  main- 
tenance and  expansion  of  the  home  sugar  industrv  be  of  concern  to  this 
honorable  committee,  and  I  believe  it  is,  you  will  be  inviting  disaster 
if  you  tamper  with  the  present  sugar  schedule,  under  which  the  home 
industry  has  shown  its  greatest  development. 

Tbumak  G.  Palmer,  Secretary. 


Exhibit  A. 

Department  of  Stats, 
"Washington^  January  S7, 1906. 
Hon.  Hekrt  M.  Teller, 

United  States  Senate. 
Sot :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  I  have  the  honor 
to  inclose  a  statement,  prepared  in  this  department,  of  the  customs 
duties  imposed  on  importations  of  various  ^ades  ox  sugar  by  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Holland,  Bd- 
S'um,  Spain,  and  Italy,  respectively,  and  to  inform  you  that  none  of 
e  countries  named  therein,  with  the  sole  exception  of  France,  gives 
Preferential  treatment  to  sugar  arriving  at  the  custom-houses  of  the 
ome  country  from  its  colonies.  France  exempts  sugar  imported 
from  her  colonies  from  the  payment  of  import  duty,  imposing  only 
the  consumption  duty,  while  sugar  imported  from  foreign  countries 
is  subject  to  the  pavment  of  both  the  import  duty  and  the  consump- 
tion duty,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  statement  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant,  Elihu  Boot. 
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Btatement  of  eustoma  duties  itnpoaed  l>p  certain  foreign  oountrie8  on  imports 
of  various  grades  of  sugar. 


(Goimtrles  where 


ragar  ii  proTlelonally  liable  to  special  daty  are  omitted,  the  United 
not  being  Included  therein.] 


SUtea 


Ikilfl  danlflcation. 


Domestio 
Talue. 


Ratei  of  dnty  per 
lOOkiloa 


United 
States 

eqniya- 
lent 


▲U8TBIA-HUNOART. 


/  ecigar  under  98  per 

Beflnea  sugar  and  all  sugar  ot  98  polarisation  and  over. 

Molssaes 

(Consumption  du^  on  sugar  In  addition:  38  kronen  (17.714)  per  100  kilos.) 


Juices  and  raw  cane  or  beet  sugars 

Beflned  sugars 

Sugar  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  yegetable  presenres,  confectionery,  fruit 
jellies  or  sirups,  condensed  milk  and  milk  foods,  and  also  (subject  to  preTious 
denaturation)  sugar  for  industrial  puiposes  or  for  cattle  foods 

Sugar  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  invert  sugar. 


Bifups  and  molasses  produced  in  the  manufacture  or  refining  of  sugars: 
Of  a  total  saocharine  richness  not  ••      — 


_                                             s  not  exceeding  60  per  cent. 
Of  a  total  sMcharine  richness  exceeding  50  percent 


FRANCS. 

Baw  sugars,  the  estimated  yield  at  the  refinery  baing: 

98  per  cent  or  less- 
Consumption  duty 

Import  duty 

More  than  98  per  cent— 

Consumption  duty 

Import  duty 

Beflned  sugars,  other  than  candy- 
Consumption  duty 


Import  duty.. 
^  '  of  1 


(A  raflning  tax  of  2  francs  (90.886)  per  100  kilos  is  also  levied  on  raw  sugar  and 
refined  other  than  candies.  A  superintendence  tax  is  also  leviable  on  the 
importation  of  sugar  at  the  rate  of  8  centimes  (90.015)  per  100  kilos  of  refined, 
net  weight.) 
(Sugar  imported  from  French  colonies  Is  exempted  from  payment  of  the  im- 
port duty.) 
Molasses: 

Other  than  for  distillation,  having  a  saccharine  richness  of— 
60  per  cent  or  less  (import  duty) 


More  than  60  per  cent  (import  duty) 

For  distillation,  for  each  degree  of  saccharine  richness  (import  duty). 


Sugar 

Beflned 

Baw  or  unrefined . 
Sirup  and  molasses — 


BOXXANU. 

Unrefined  (excise  duty): 

Of  a  saccharine  richness  of  98  per  cent  or  higher , 

Of  a  saccharine  richness  of  less  than  98  per  cent  forevery  percentage  of  quality. 

Melada,  molasses,  sirups,  and  other  saccharine  fluids  (excise  duty) , 

(When  the  degree  of  purity  of  these  fluids  exceeds  68,  the  excise  shall  be  raised 
by  36  cents  (10. 144)  for  every  unit  above  68.) 

Beflned  (excise  duty):  Loaf  and  lump  and  all  sugars  not  specially  mentioned . . , 

ITALY. 

Sugar  yielding  more  than  94  percent  of  refined  sugar 

Sugars,  other 

Molasses,  raw,  for  the  manufacture  of  blacking,  of  coloring  extracts,  etc  (8ub> 

ject  to  denaturation) 

Cane  molasses,  for  the  manufacture  of  coffee  substitutes  (under  control) 

Other  molasses 


8iigar,gl 
MoiuMB 


glucose,  liquid  caramel,  and  other  analogous  products.. 

es  and  honey: 

Containing  more  than  60  per  cent  of  crystallixable  sugar. . , 
Oantainlng  up  to  60  per  cent  of  oryitalllsable  sugar 


Jfortos. 
2.20 
2.40 
6.00 


Frane$. 
26.50 
26.50 


6.50 
20.50 


10.00 
16.00 


25.00 
5.50 


25.00 
6.00 


25.00 
6.00 


Floritu. 

20.75 

42.90 

.20 


Marks. 
18.80 
18.40 
40.00 


Florins. 

27.00 

aO.27 

6.00 


27.00 

Ure. 
'    99.00 
88.00 

1.00 

Free. 
10.00 

Pesetas. 
85.00 

80.00 
40.00 


90.898 

.974 

2.4S6 


4.921 
4.921 


1.061 
8.956 


1.98 
2.896 


4.826 
1.061 


4.826 
1.168 


4.825 
1.168 


84.004 

8.279 

.068 


4.474 
4.879 
9.62 


10.864 

.108 

2.412 


10.864 


19.107 
16.984 

.198 
Free. 
1.98 


16.406 


16.44 
7.72 
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Btatement  of  customs  duties  imtMsed  J>p  certain  foreign  countries  on  imports 
of  various  grades  of  sugar— Continued. 


Tariff  clMBiflcatloii. 


Domestic 
▼aloe. 


Rates  of  duty  per 
100  kilos. 


amted 
Statti 
[idTa- 


1 


Sugar, raw per  pound.. 

Bugar,  refined,  in  loaves,  pieces,  or  lump,  and  sugar  candy do 

UNITKD  KIMODOIC 

Bogar: 

Not  ezceedinff  78°  of  polarisation 

Exceeding  76^  and  not  exceeding  TT' 

Exceeding  77°  and  not  exceeding  78° 

Exceeding  78°  and  not  exceeding  79° 

Exceeding  79°  and  not  exceeding  80° 

Exceeding  80°  and  not  exceeding  81° 

Exceeding  81°  and  not  exceeding  82° .• 

I!!t— -"^^^ff^C^R-nfl  Ti-t  exceeding 83** 

Kii '  t-iiii*i  ,>^  «ii.J  i'^'i  T  ivcoeding  84° 

ExLt!»^mg  N'^and  nut  exceeding  85° , 

EirecHling  hiP  and  noi  exceeding  86° 

Ex ttifding Belaud  not  ejcceeding  87° 

Extrife^llog  i7°  and  not  exceeding  88° 

Except nif  80^  and  not  exceeding  Wi° 

Bxci^^iiiK'  ^^  and  not  e x ceeding  90° 

Exceed  inif  90^  and  not  4-xceeding91° 

Exetf^iug  BF  and  not  b>: ceeding  92° 

Exc«odk)g  92°  and  not  exceedinK93° 

Exceedintf  9S<^and  not  exceeding  94° 

Exiceedftig  94*^  and  not  t-x ceeding  95° • 

Bxeeeding  W  snd  not  ^^ acceding  96° 

Ex45eedliig96°aiifl  not  I'xceeding  97° 

Exceeding  97^  and  not  eic ceeding  98° 

Ext-eediriK  68= 

Mola«es  and  Invert  sa^AT  And  all  other  Husrtir  and  extracts  from  sugar  which 
can  n^i  be  ramphietclv  t^^ted  by  the  polariiicope  and  on  which  duty  is  not 

Qtl,,..,..;...  r.^.^r-^-l- 
Ii  ^v..«.......B  .y,  K^»  ^^^^  OT  more  of  sweetening  matter 

If  containing  less  than  70  per  cent  and  more  than  50  per  cent  of  sweetening 

matter 

If  containing  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  sweetening  matter 


Bublea. 
4.50 
6.00 
L80 


£.i 

02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
05 
0  2 


d. 
0 

0.8 
1.6 
2.4 
Z.2 
4.0 
4.8 
5.6 
6.5 
7.4 
8.8 
9.2 


0  2  10.2 
0  2  11.2 
03      .4 


OS 

08 

OS 

OS 

08 

08 

OS 

OS  10 

04    2 


02    9 


02    0 
010 


2.07 

g.090 

.227 


.618 
.S84 
.65 
.666 

.582 
.696 
.616 
.634 
.652 
.67 
.69 
.71 
.787 
.761 
.785 
.609 
.88S 
.867 
.881 
.906 
.929 
1.012 


.604 


.486 
.24S 


a  But  not  le«  than  18  florins  ($7,236)  per  100  kilos. 
NOTC— One  hundred  kilos  equals  220.46  pounds,  1  pood  equals  36.112  pounds,  1  hundredwelfffat 
equals  112  pounds. 


HTTaH  KELLY  &  CO.,  NEW  YOBK  CITY,  ASK  FOB  A  BEBVCTIOH  IH 
THE  DUTY  ON  CTTBAN  SXTGAB. 

New  York,  November  £7y  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Controlling  and  representing  considerable  raw-sugar 
interests  in  Cuba,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  data  as  to  the  cost 
of  production  of  cane  sugar  in  Cuba,  and  our  recommendation  for  a 
reduction  in  the  tariff  on  sugar  in  the  United  States;  this  in  addition 
to  the  information  presented  to  your  honorable  committee  at  the 
hearing  granted  to  sugar  planters  on  the  16th  and  I7th  instant. 

We  abstain  from  going  into  historical  facts  regarding  the  necessi- 
ties of  Cuba,  past  or  present,  or  the  economical  and  political  condi- 
tions of  the  island,  but  shall  endeavor  to  place  before  your  honorable 
committee  only  such  absolute  facts  regarding  the  Cuba  cane-sugar 
business  that,  compared  with  the  cane  and  beet  su^r  industry  of 
the  United  States,  they  may  recommend  a  reduction  in  the  tarilf  on 
sugars  coming  into  the  United  States. 
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Cuba  has  endeavored  to  live  and  move  out  of  her  two  important 
staples,  viz,  sugar  and  tobacco,  the  first  of  these  furnishing  employ- 
ment  for  three-fourths  of  all  the  labor  employed  on  the  island.  Whue 
tobacco  is  of  paramount  importance  in  one  Province,  viz,  Pinar  del 
Rio,  and  of  secondary  importance  in  the  Remedios  district,  sugar  is 
the  basis  of  all  commercial  movement  and  of  all  credit  in  the  remain- 
ing districts  of  the  island.  The  production  of  1,2002000  tons  of  sugar, 
which  it  is  expected  Cuba  will  produce  this  commg  crop  of  1909, 
means  the  raising,  cultivation,  and  harvesting  of  12,000,000  tons  of 
cane.  The  haulmg  and  treatment  of  this  quantity  of  cane  means 
the  handling  of  13^00,000  tons  of  material,  raw  and  finished,  and  of 
all  the  supplies,  fuel,  and  other  goods  necessary  to  the  manufacture 
of  sugar,  amounting  to  perhaps  another  1,000,000  tons.  There  is  thus 
an  interior  movement  of  over  14,000,000  tons  of  material  in  one  sea- 
son, which  will  give  life  to  railroad  activity  and  provide  labor  with 
employment  in  every  direction.  It  furnishes  the  means  for  clothing, 
feedinj^,  and  housing  the  people  in  that  business,  and  this  in  turn 
gives  fife  to  commercial  activity  in  the  cities  and  towns,  and  added 
business  to  the  railroads  and  other  public  carriers. 

More  important  than  all  this  benefit  to  the  population  of  Cuba  is 
the  benefit  which  will  accrue  to  the  United  States  in  the  shape  of 
the  large  purchases  of  the  manufactures  and  produce  of  this  country 
which  Cuba  will  need  and  will  be  able  to  purchase  by  the  earnings  of 
the  people  in  the  industry.  The  more  liberal  the  sugar  industrv  of 
Cuba  is  treated  the  more  liberal  will  the  money  from  that  island 
purchase  in  the  United  States.  ^ 

The  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  Cuba  has  been  stated  variously  by 
responsible  men  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  but  in  all 
cases  the  cost  of  production  has  not  been  given  below  2  cents  per 
pound,  and  this  figure,  can  be  easily  proven,  is  not  high. 

The  average  production  per  factory  in  Cuba  at  this  time  may  be 
roughly  set  down  as  7,000  tons  sugar,  say  182  factories  producing  an 
aggregate  of  1,200,000  tons.  The  cost  of  a  factory  equipment,  rail- 
road and  rolling  stock,  land  and  cane  fields  for  a  capacity  of  7,000 
tons  of  sugar  per  annum,  including  a  small  working  capital  of,  say, 
$50,000,  is  not  less  than  about  $850,000.  The  capital  invested  is  cer- 
tainly worth  5  per  cent  per  annum.  The  wear  and  tear  on  machinery 
and  buildings  is  not  less  than  5  per  cent  per  annum.  The  main- 
tenance of  railroad  plant  may  be  put  down  at  5  per  cent  per  annum. 
The  depreciation  in  fields  may  be  set  down  as  10  per  cent  per  annum. 
The  cost  of  cane  under  normal  conditions  and  with  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  labor  has  never  been  less  than  $3  per  ton,  and  has  been,  under 
competitive  conditions,  as  high  as  $4.50  per  ton.  The  cost  of  manu- 
facture, say  one-half  cent  per  pound,  must  be  conceded  by  our  con- 
temporaries in  the  beet-sugar  business  as  low. 

Thus  we  have  the  cost  of  producing  a  crop  of  7,000  tons  of  sugar, 
or,  say,  14,000,000  pounds  per  season,  as  follows: 

70,000  tons  of  cane,  at  $3 $210,000 

CoBt  of  manufacture,  one-half  cent  per  pound 70,000 

Interest  on  capital  invested,  5  per  cent  on  $860,000 42, 500 

Wear  and  tear  on  machinery,  5  per  cent  on  $420,000 21, 000 

Wear  and  tear  on  railroad,  5  per  cent  on  $200,000 10,000 

Depreciation  in  fields,  10  per  cent  on  $140,000 14, 000 

Depreciation  on  cattle  and  cars,  10  per  cent  on  $40,000 4, 000 

Total 871,600 
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Add  to  this  an  average  expense  for  railroad  haul  to  the  coast,  light- 
erage, and  shipping  expenses  of,  say,  25  cents  per  100  pounds,  $35,000, 
and  we  have  a  grand  total  of  $406,500  as  the  cost  of  producing  and 
delivering  on  TOard  vessel  in  Cuba  a  factory  crop  of  14,000,000 
pounds  of  sugar,  or,  say,  2.90  cents  per  pound. 

In  order  that  our  contemporaries  in  the  beet-sugar  business  may 
understand  that  these  figures  of  cost  are  not  excessive,  we  beg  to 

a  note  for  vou  from  the  statements  of  Messrs.  Oxnard  and  Cutting 
deir  own  ngures,  viz : 

Beets,  per  ton,  $4  (containing  15  per  cent  sugar),  as  against  our 
cane  at  $3  (containing  10  per  cent  sugar). 

Expense  of  working  bc^ts  into  sugar,  $3  per  ton  of  beets  (equals 
1  cent  per  pound  for  manufacture,  as  against  one-half  cent  per 
pound  quoted  for  Cuba). 

The  average  yield  of  sugar  from  cane  in  Cuba  is  about  10  pounds 
in  each  100  poimds  of  cane.  The  present  value  of  these  goods  in  the 
United  States  market,  duty  paid,  is  8.86  cents  per  pound  for  96°  test 

The  cost  of  delivering  sugar  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  in  the 
United  States  is  as  follows : 

Per  100 
pounds. 

Insurance,  one-half  per  cent 10.01 

Freight - 12 

Duty 1.348 

Weighing .  01 

Brokerage  and  charges .01 

Loss  In  weight  and  test .02 

Commission,  2^  per  cent .085 

Making  total  charges 1. 608 

Deducting  this  figure  ($1,603)  from  the  market  value,  $3.86,  viz, 
less  $1,603,  we  have  $2,257  as  the  value  of  100  pounds  of  96**  test 
Cuba  centrifugal  sugar  free  on  board  vessel  in  Cuba,  or,  say  0.02- 
0.257  cent  per  pound  as  the  present  net  value  of  Cuba  sugar,  which 
it  costs  0.20-0.90  cent  per  pound  to  produce,  indicating  a  loss  of 
0.643  cent  per  pound  on  every  pound  of  sugar  Cuba  will  produce 
this  coming  crop. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  understand  from  reliable  sources  that  it 
does  not  cost  our  friends  in  the  beet-suffar  business,  at  the  most,  more 
than  2i  cents  per  pound  to  produce  refined  sugar^  packed,  ready  for 
marketing,  which  upon  the  present  duty-paid  price  of  sugar  would 
show  an  apparent  profit,  tllrough  legislative  privileges,  of  exactly 
the  amount  of  the  duty  on  Cuba  sugars,  or  say,  0.01-0.848  cents  on 
every  pound  of  sugar  they  produce,  and  which  is  taken  from  the 
United^States  consumer.  It  is  Uiis  wide  margin  of  profit  which  per- 
mits the  beet-sugar  interests  to  slash  prices  without  any  regard  what- 
ever as  to  the  merits  of  manufacture,  haying  the  range  of  this  entire 
amount  of  protection  in  competition  with  Cuba  and  other  foreign 
sugars.  On  such  basis  of  prices  as  above  shown,  and  which  actuaUy 
exist,  Cuba  can  not  afford  to  concede  even  one  thirty-second  cent  per 
poimd  without  bringing  them  much  nearer  to  destruction.  ^ 

If  our  competitors  in  the  beet-sugar  business  are  so  patriotic,  why 
do  they  not  dispose  of  their  sugars  to  the  consumer  at  cost  of  manu- 
facture, plus  a  fair  profit  of  say  one-half  cent  per  pound,  which 
would  make  the  price  8  cents,  and  leave  Cuba  with  a  margin  of  one- 
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tenth  cent  per  pound  profit,  of  which  our  beet-sugar  contemporaries 
should  not  be  envious. 

In  considering  the  tariff  placed  upon  the  product  of  other  coun- 
tries it  should  not  be  omitted  to  consider  the  great  desire  of  the 
manufacturers  and  producers  of  the  United  States  to  reach  out  for 
the  export  trade,  which  is  so  much  coveted  at  this  time  and  advo- 
cated oy  the  United  States  Government  in  the  consular  and  trade 
reports  gathered  at  great  expense  for  the  benefit  of  our  home  manu- 
facturers. If  we  treat  our  foreign  producers  and  their  product  in  an 
inconsiderate  manner,  all  the  effort  the  Government  may  make  other- 
wise will  not  brinff  the  desired  export  business  unless  we  show  a  rea- 
sonable reciprocal  feeling  or  treatment  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  with  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  duty  Cuba  would  receive  a 
living  price  for  its  commodity  and  have  a  larger  money-purchasinff 
power,  which  must  necessarily  come  to  the  United  States  by  reason  ox 
a  reciprocal  arrangement. 

It  ooes  not  appear  reasonable  or  just  that  such  an  important  coun- 
try as  Cuba,  and  the  adjacent  island,  Santo  Domingo,  should  be  held 
as  fair  game  to  be  bled  for  the  benefit  of  perhaps  a  dozen  beet-sugar 
factories  of  this  country  and  to  the  detriment  of  85,000,000  of  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States. 

Another  important  island  is  Santo  Domineo,  which  by  its  natural 
location  and  close  proximity  to  the  United  States  should  receive  the 
same  benefits  as  Cuoa  does  in  our  business  relations.  Santo  Domingo 
on  Uie  east  end,  with  Porto  Rico,  guards  the  Mona  Passage;  on  the 
west  end^  with  Cuba,  the  Windward  Passage.  Santo  Domingo  pro- 
duces prmcipally  sugar,  say  about  60,000  tons  per  annum,  and  per- 
haps 10,000  tons  of  cocoa,  90  per  cent  of  all  of  which  comes  to  this 
country,  while  Santo  Domingo  purchases  all  of  its  supplies  and 
manuractures  from  the  United  States.  Yet  she  is  entirely  excluded 
from  any  favors  whatever.  Porto  Kico  on  the  east  end,  being  now 
United  States  territory,  enjoys  the  free  entry  of  all  its  produce  into 
the  United  States,  yet  their  labor,  especially  m  the  fields,  receives  not 
more  than  50  cents  to  75  cents  per  day,  while  in  Santo  Domingo 
field  labor  is  paid  about  $1.25  per  day,  which  is  about  the  same  paid 
in  Cuba,  the  latter  bavins  an  advantage  at  present  over  Santo  Do- 
mingo of  a  20  per  cent  reduction  in  the  tari£f. 

The  United  States  Government  officials  are  to-day  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo as  well  as  in  Cuba.  In  the  former  country  they  are  engaged 
in  the  collection  of  the  import  duties  of  the  country  and  with  the 
regulation  of  its  foreign  debts  and  in  peaceful  pursuits,  while  in  Cuba 
we  have  been  compelled  to  station  our  troops  and  place  our  officials 
at  the  head  of  government  in  order  to  keep  peace  and  order  in  the 
country.  It  therefore  appears  but  fair  and  ]ust  to  Santo  Doihingo 
that  wh^i  tariff  revision  and  treaties  are  discussed  concerning  Cuba 
that  that  clause  be  stricken  from  the  treaty  excluding  all  other  coun- 
tries of  the  West  Indies  from  enjoying  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  on 
United  States  import  tariff  schedules  and  that  Santo  Domingo  be 
treated  at  least  as  liberally  as  Cuba,  having  in  mind  that  the  trade 
between  Santo  Domingo  and  the  United  States  is  growing  very  rap- 
idly in  importance. 

In  the  United  States  a  little  over  1  per  cent  of  our  people  are  inter- 
ested directly  in  the  production  of  sugar,  while  nearly  90  per  cent  of 
the  population  are  interested  in  other  mdustries  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  whole  100  per  cent  are  consumers  of  sugar. 
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Some  time  a£[o  Representative  Bobertson,  of  Louisiana,  stated  that 
600,000  people  in  his  State  are  interested  in  retaining  the  full  duty 
on  sugar.  While  this  may  be  true,  Louisiana  has  probably  700,000 
other  people  who  are  interested  in  the  production  of  rice,  oottcm,  oil, 
lumber,  etc.,  who  demand  a  wider  market  for  these  products. 

Michigan  is  deeply  interested  in  beet-sugar  production,  but  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Michi^n  produce 
enormously  of  lumber,  copper,  machinery,  railroad  equipment,  and 
general  manufactures,  all  of  which  demand  constantly  widening 
markets. 

Ohio  may  produce  beet  sugar,  but  she  produces  also  machineiy 
and  manufactured  goods  of  vastly  greater  value,  for  which  she  de- 
mands a  market,  and  the  ^eatest  of  her  sons,  William  McEjnley, 
now  of  revered  memory,  with  his  dying  breath  told  how  she  mi^t 
secure  this  market. 

California  may  be  interested  in  sugar  production,  but  she  pro- 
duces also  wine  and  olives,  and  Cuba  is  a  large  consumer  of  these 
goods. 

Kansas  produces  little,  if  any,  sugar,  but  her  pork  industry  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  Cuban  demand  for  its  goods. 

Minnesota  produces  sugar,  if  you  please,  but  Cuba  wants  8,000,000 
sacks  of  flour  per  annum,  to  say  nothmg  of  the  amount  of  her  lumber 
products  which  Cuba  can  consume  annually. 

Pennsylvania  produces  no  sugar,  but  mds  every  year  in  Cuba  a 
market  for  millions  in  value  of  her  coal  and  her  steel  and  iron 
products. 

New  England  produces  no  suffar,  but  manufactures  shoes,  doth 
and  cotton  goods,  machinery  and  machine  tools,  which  demand  an 
outlet  in  the  Cuban  market 

Will  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  yield  nothing  to  her  manufadnr- 
ing  industries?^ 

Have  the  Ohio  and  Michigan  beet-sugar  interests  no  desire  to  yield 
anything  to  their  greatly  diversified  manufacturing  interests? 

Has  the  99  per  cent  of  our  population  no  rights  in  this  question 
which  the  1  per  cent  is  bound  to  respect?  Is  1  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  to  determine  and  dictate  what  wiU  be  the 
policy  of  this  great  country  at  a  time  like  this?  God  forbid  that  in  a 
country  where  the  good  of  the  majority  is  the  good  of  all  so  insig- 
nificant a  minority  as  If  per  cent  of  the  population  should  success- 
fully withstand  the  sentiment  of  the  great  majority  with  respect  to 
what  is  not  alone  morally  the  duty  ox  the  country  to  Cuba  at  this 
time,  but  for  the  material  good  of  our  own  people  as  well. 

If  it  be  true,  as  the  late  Hon.  O.  H.  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  said,  that 
if  there  were  but  one  factory  in  the  United  States  in  any  given  line 
of  industry,  that  one  factory  would  be  entitled  to  consideration,  then 
I  urge  with  equal  truth  in  tnis  country,  in  which  the  equality  of  man 
is  our  proudest  boast,  that  if  there  were  but  one  consumer  of  a  given 
article  in  this  country,  that  one  consumer  is  entitled  to  consideration 
also.  And  if  this  be  true  of  one  consumer,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
rights  and  the  consideration  to  which  99  consumers  are  entitled  as 
against  the  same  consideration  for  one  producer. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Hugh  Kellt  &  Co., 
Fbank  Schaffeh^  Presideni, 
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BBIEP  STTBMITTED  BT  BOSWELL  A.  BENEDICT,  OF  NEW  TOBE 
CITT,  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  STTOAB  OBOWEBS  AND  S1T0AB  CON- 
SVMEBS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

New  York  Crrr,  Decemiber  4, 1908. 
CoMifnTEB  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Gentlemen  :  This  memorandum  is  in  behalf  of  the  sugar-growers 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  behalf  of  those  of  us  who  consimie 
sugar  and  are  therefore  interested  in  the  lowest  reasonable  price  of 
the  article.  Will  the  committee  kindly  investigate  the  facts  in  regard  . 
to^  beet-sugar  production  in  Germany  and  France?  If  other  coun- 
tries such  as  these  can  produce  all  their  own  sugar  so  that  the  ratio  of 
their  own  supply  to  their  own  demand  fixes  a  reasonable  price,  con- 
sidering their  wage-scales,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  wanton  waste  of  our 
own  opportunities  of  employment  for  us  to  go  on  importing  su^ar. 
Why  should  we  not  encourage  the  beet-sugar  industry  until  beet 
su^r  is  produced  all  over  the  country,  thus  giving  us  a  steady  and 
reliable  supply  and  furnishing  employment  to  many  of  our  citizens 
who  are  now  often  idle?  Would  tnis  not  help  to  relieve  the  conges- 
tion of  labor  upon  other  industries  and  so  prevent  the  depression  of 
wages  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country  ? 

There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  lack  of  sufficient  protection 
against  German,  Porto  Rican,  Cuban,  Mexican,  Hawaiian,  Philip- 
pine, and  other  sugar  is  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  making  sugar 
production  in  this  country  so  general  that  sugar  refineries  would  be 
as  common  as  are  now  creameries  and  milk  dairies,  poultry  farms, 
and  the  like ;  and  that  with  this  wide  development  of  the  industry  ana 
the  appearance  of  beet-sugar  farms  and  refineries  close  to  every  town, 
we  should  be  saved  what  we  now  lose  in  freights,  storage,  wastage, 
insurance,  and  wholesale  and  jobbing  commissions,  and  the  retail 
price  of  sugar  would  finally  be  reduced  at  least  one-half. 

Of  course,  this  same  argument  could  be  used  in  behalf  of  protect- 
ing other  products,  and  if  all  were  treated  alike  imports  of  com- 
peting goods  would  cease  and  our  people  would  be  unable  to  purchase 
them  at  lower  prices  than  those  nxed  by  the  ratio  of  the  American 
supply  to  the  American  demand.  A  little  thought,  however,  will 
show  that  no  country  as  a  whole  can  purchase  its  supplies  abroad  at 
a  final  cost  less  than  that  of  producing  its  supplies  at  home,  because 
to  import  a  given  thing  instead  of  producing  it  at  home  is  to  limit 
domestic  industry  and  narrow  the  field  of  domestic  employment,  and 
so  diminish  the  aggregate  volume  of  domestic  wages  and  reduce  the 
country's  purchasing  power,  which  means  to  reduce  the  volume  of  its 
domestic  Dusiness.  The  importing  business  can  only  profit  those 
who  sell  the  imported  article  in  this  market  at  about  the  American 
ruling  £rice,  or  out  a  trifle  under,  and  pocket  the  difference  between 
the  domestic  and  foreign  wage-increment  of  cost  in  the  article.    The 

fain  in  this  trade  is  not  available  to  help  employment  and  business 
ere^  because,  to  repeat  the  gain,  the  importer  must  continue  to  pay 
foreign  labor  and  capital  for  the  goods  the  importation  of  which 
yields  him  his  profit.  The  whole  importing  business  is  thus  based 
on  the  principle  of  reducing  American  purchasing  power  by  export- 
ing opportunities  to  labor  and  their  accompanying  wages. 
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The  writer  strenuously  advocates  the  swelling  of  our  volume  of 
employment  by  such  protection  as  will  reserve  lor  this  country  its 
own  domestic  market  for  sugar,  in  the  end  cutting  out  totally  im- 
ports from  every  country  on  earth,  including  Porto  Kico,  Cuba, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Philippme  Islands;  for  the  reason  that,  since  em- 
ployment means  wages  and  wages  means  business,  the  highest  pros- 
perity of  the  country  can  be  reached  only  by  swelling  employment 
to  its  greatest  possible  volume. 

If  the  query  is,  What  would  become  of  Porto  Eico,  CSuba,  Hawaii^ 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  if  denied  our  market  for  sugar!  the  an- 
swer is,  Teach  them  to  close  their  own  ports,  do  their  own  work, 
make  their  own  domestic  market,  and  cease  being  the  victims  of  for- 
eign commercial  filibusters  exploiting  their  respective  countries.  If 
people  in  tropical  countries  lack  abundant  employment,  food,  and 
other  necessaries,  it  is  their  own  fault  and  not  tne  fault  of  countries 
like  ours,  that  half  the  year  through  wallow  in  snow  banks. 

The  sugar  producer  m  this  country  is  in  the  same  predicament 
enjoyed  by  other  producers.  The  importers  are  constantly  longing  to 
part  his  garments  among  themselves.  But,  looked  at  strictly  m>m 
the  national  standpoint  and  not  from  that  of  profit-taking  individ- 
uals, the  only  possible  employer  of  this  country  which  can  give  it 
the  largest  wages  for  its  work  is  the  country  itself;  and  this  for  the 
reason  that  it  pays  wa^es  which  average  five  times  as  high  as  Uiose 

Eaid  by  the  world  outside.  Nobody  disputes  Uiat  wages  here  are  the 
iffhest  in  the  world.  Taking  100  as  our  scale,  the  scale  of  the  world 
at  large  is  but  20.  This  is  easily  gathered  in  a  general  way  and  by  a 
Yankee  guess  from  the  fact  that  British  wages,  compared  with  our 
100^  stand  at  about  50,  perhaps  a  trifle  more;  but  more  than  likely, 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  testified  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  some  time  before  his  death,  that  12,000,000  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  British  Islands  are  constantly  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion, British  wages  average  a  good  deal  less  than  50,  compared  with 
our  100,  if  the  amount  of  wages  paid  in  a  year  per  capita  is  con- 
sidered. If  British  wages  stand  at  50,  Grerman  wages  stand  at  about 
30,  French  at  about  28,  jtalian  at  about  25,  and  so  on  until  you  come 
to  India,  where  a  man  is  paid  2  cents  a  day  for  fanning  the  white 
pilgrim,  and  China  and  Japan,  where  wages  are  somewhat  higher. 
To  say  that  the  average  is  20,  compared  with  our  100,  is  safely  within 
the  mark;  and  it  thus  appears  that  this  country^  as  its  own  employer, 
producing  its  own  sugar  instead  of  importing  it,  must  pay  itself  an 
average  of  five  times  as  high  wages  as  it  could  get  by  putting  out  its 
work  to  aliens.  The  country  lives  by  employment,  and  it  can  not  live 
in  any  other  way.    Then  why  not  employ  it  to  make  sugar? 

It  is  evident  that,  by  any  reduction  whatever  of  its  present  tariffs, 
for  this  country  to  increase  imports  is  for  it  to  accept  a  less  generous 
employer  than  itself,  and  that  the  country  as  a  whole  must  suffer 
witn  every  pound  of  imports,  whether  sugar  or  whatnot,  however 
profitable  individuals  might  find  it  to  export  American  employment 
and  pocket  the  difference  between  the  American  and  foreign  scale  of 
payment  therefor.  The  odds  are  5  to  1  in  favor  of  the  importer 
of  foreign  goods,  which  odds  are  sufficient  to  explain  tiie  fervor  of  the 
free-trade  or  low-tariff  propaganda  in  this  country  and  the  fact  that 
almost  the  entire  press  of  our  seaboard  and  importing  cities  Indus- 
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triously  disparages  the  protective  policy,  and  is  especially  bitter 
against  our  oeet-sugar  producers,  who  do  not  want  to  be  sacrificed 
for  the  benefit  of  American  and  other  syndicates  which,  on  the 
strength  of  our  supremacy  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  have  pur- 
chase large  tracts  of  sugar,  tobacco,  rice,  and  other  lands  in  those 
islands. 

With  re^rd  to  sugar,  as  with  regard  to  other  things,  the  pro- 
tective policy  is  justifiable  not  only  because,  from  the  low  labor 
standaras  of , countries  abroad,  this  country  must  always  be  its  own 
most  generous  employer,  but  because  there  is  no  possibility,  through 
any  sort  of  development  or  perfection  of  our  sugar  industry,  of  our 
reaching  such  low  costs  that  any  other  policy  would  mean  anything 
else  Uian  the  ultimate  total  destruction  of  sugar  making  here.  Why  i 
Because  cost  of  subsistence  must  always  be  the  naked  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  that  cost  must  always  vary  with  climate,  differences  in  soil 
being  practically  negligible  when  any  two  large  national  areas  are 
considered.  Therefore,  in  a  broad,  general  way,  cost  of  subsistence, 
hence  cost  of  production,  varies  directly  with  latitude  between  the 
poles  ajid  the  Tropics.  It  follows  that  capital,  unprotected  from 
competition  from  lower  latitudes  and  unhandicapped  against  emigra- 
tion, must  constantly  gravitate  toward  lower  latitudes;  and  since 
our  country  is  a  country  of  an  average  high  latitude  and  wholly 
outside  of  the  Tropics,  to  lower  our  tariffs  is  to  force  our  capital  to 
gravitate  toward  uie  Tropics,  while  to  increase  our  tariffs  is  to  fix 
it  more  securely  at  home. 

This  gravitation  of  our  capital  toward  the  Tropics  because  of  in- 
sufficient tariff  protection  is  illustrated  by  the  result  of  the  Cuban 
treaty  and  the  gathering  of  American  capital  in  Cuba  to  influence 
its  annexation  and  final  absolute  free  trade  between  this  country  and 
that  It  is  said  that  the  exploitation  of  Cuban  iron-ore  deposits  for 
marketing  in  this  country  is  already  taking  on  large  proportions ;  and 
it  seems  to  be  but  a  mere  question  of  time  when  Cuban  sugar  will 
destroy  sugar  production  in  the  United  States.  Outside  of  our  own 
field,  this  gravitation  of  capital  is  illustrated  by  the  movement  of 
British  capital  to  India  and  northern  Australia,  as  well  as  to  parts 
of  Africa ;  and  the  general  piling  up  of  temperate-zone  capital  in  sudi 
countries  as  Mexico  and  Brazil. 

The  facts  upon  which,  for  many  years  past,  the  arguments  for  pro- 
tection have  been  based  need  only  to  be  stated  in  an  orderly  way  to 
develop  an  economic  law  which  goes  very  far  toward  proving  that, 
for  this  country,  anything  but  a  policy  which  gradually  increases 
protection  until  foreign  trade  is  entirely  cut  out  must  be  a  policy  of 
national  suicide  for  the  benefit  of  importers.  The  writer  has  gathered 
these  facts  and  has  arranged  them  as  follows: 

(1)  Capital  desiring  a  given  market  for  its  output  must  flnaUy  locate  in  the 
area  of  lowest  cost  of  production  for  that  market 

(2)  Cost  of  subsistence  is  cost  of  production  and  Is  represented  by  pay 
rolls,  which  are  the  measure  of  what  is  called  "  business.** 

(8)  Outside  of  the  Tropics,  naked  cost  of  subsistence  varies  directly  with 
latitude,  while  within  the  Tropics  it  is  uniform  and  lowest. 

(4)  It  in  competing  areas  of  production,  differences  between  pay  roUs  or 
latitudes  be  not  offset  by  handicaps,  the  following  will  be  true : 

(a)  If  such  areas  are  in  the  same  average  latitude,  capital  will  gravitate 
toward  the  lowest  pay  rolls.    The  higher  pay  rolls  wm  contract.  whUe  the 
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lower  will  expand,  until  pay  rolls  and  their  incident  bnsinesa  have  beccMne 
equalized  throughout  the  competing  areas. 

(&)  If  such  competing  areas  lie  in  appreciably  dilTerent  latitudes  not  in  the 
Tropics,  capital  will  gravitate  toward  the  lowest  latitudes;  and  pay  rolls  and 
th^r  dependent  business  will  be  destroyed  everywhere,  exc^t  in  that  area 
of  lowest  average  latitude  large  enough  to  furnish  products  lqusI  to  the 
weakest  consuming  power  of  the  combined  areas. 

(c)  If  tropical  areas  are  included  in  the  competition,  capital  will  gravitate 
thither  and  monopolize  production  to  the  utmost  combined  producing  capacity 
of  such  areas.  Pay  rolls,  business,  and  the  higher  civilization  will  be  ex- 
tinguished everywhere  in  such  competing  areas,  except  in  the  tropical  parts, 
and  in  whatever  area  of  lowest  average  latitude  outside  may  be  necessary  to 
make  good  any  shortage  of  the  tropical  parts  in  yielding  products  equal  to  the 
weakest  consuming  power  of  the  combined  areas. 

The  division  (c)  above,  shows  only  too  clearly  what  will  become 
of  our  sugar  inaustry  in  the  continental  United  States  if  we  enter 
upon  competition  in  our  own  market  with  Cuba  or  the  Philippines. 
We  are  bound  to  be  cut  off  in  our  sugar  production  bj^  the  utmost  com- 
bined producing  power  of  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  with  which 
islands  we  never  should  have  had  free  trade.  To  enlarge  tropical 
competition  under  such  circumstances  is  as  surely  to  destroy  cora- 
mensurately  our  own  employment  in  sugar  production  as  suns  coji- 
tinue  to  rise  and  set. 

But  sugar  production  here  will  not  be  the  only  thing  wiped  out  by 
increased  tropical  competition.  The  Tropics  have  all  we  have  and 
much  we  have  not.  Tney  can  produce  everything  that  we  can  and 
things  we  can  not.  This  applies  not  only  to  agricultural  and  orchard 
products  but  to  manufactures  as  well.  Let  down  our  tariff  dike  ever 
so  little  and  to  that  extent  we  have  wiped  out  our  own  industries  all 
along  the  line. 

A  sufficient  protective  tariff  is  the  only  handicap  which  can  pre- 
vent our  capital  from  gravitating  outward,  both  toward  the  lower 
pay  rolls  of  Europe  and  Japan  and  the  lower  latitudes  of  Mexico, 
Cuba,  South  America,  the  Philippines,  India,  southern  China, 
northern  Australia,  and  Africa. 

The  more  the  foregoing  "  law  "  is  studied,  the  more  just  appear  its 
conclusions  and  the  more  vividly  it  appears  that  he  who  comes  to 
your  committee  asking  for  more  protection  is  seeking  something  in 
whose  benefits  the  whole  nation  must  share ;  while  ne  who  pleads 
in  any  degree  whatever  for  lower  tariffs — it  matters  not  upon  what 
kind  of  goods — is  pleading  for  himself  alone  and  the  opportunity  to 
profit  from  the  impoverishment  of  the  nation.  He  alone  is  asking 
'*  class  legislation  "  of  the  narrowest  and  most  cruel  kind. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

RoswELL  A.  Bekedict. 


STTFPLEMEITTAL  STATEMENT  BY  F.  H.  HATCH,  SEFSESEHTIHO 
THE  HAWAIIAH  SXTOAB  PLANTERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  5, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  0. 
Gentlemen  :  The  sugar  industry  of  Hawaii  to-day  shows  an  actual 
investment  of  over  $70,000,000. 

The  property  representing  this  investment  is  assessed  for  taxation 
purposes  in  an  aggregate  sum  of  $69,200,000. 
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There  are  70  plantations,  whose  shares  of  stock  are  widely  distrib- 
uted in  individual  holdings.  The  corporate  organization  has  been 
adopted  as  a  method  of  cooperation,  as  well  as  to  secure  limited  liabil- 
ity of  investors.  Without  the  latter  the  development  of  an  industry 
involving  as  much  risk  as  is  involved  in  starting  a  su^r  plantation 
could  not  have  taken  place  in  a  community  havmg  so  little  accumu- 
lated capital  as  Hawaii.  The  result  has  been  that  almost  the  entire 
community  in  Hawaii  is  interested  in,  and  to  a  large  extent  dependent 
ui>on,  the  sugar  business — ^both  directly  as  shareholders,  su^ar  stocks 
being  widely  distributed  among  the  people  as  above  pointed  out,  and 
indirectly  through  connection  with  a  hundred  and  one  forms  of  busi- 
ness dependent  upon  sugar  for  existence. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  promising  results  expected,  and  to  some 
extent  obtained,  by  the  new  mdustries  now  being  started  in  Hawaii, 
which  have  excited  great  local  interest,  sugar  continues  the  main- 
stay of  the  islands.  It  is  the  su^ar  industry  which  pays  the  great 
bulk  of  the  taxes  and  without  which  the  Territory  could  not  Keep 
up  its  schools  and  other  institutions,  and  would,  in  fact,  become 
speedily  insolvent.  The  vital  importance  of  the  upkeep  of  this 
industi^  in  Hawaii  to  the  entire  population  of  the  islands  can  not 
be  too  strongly  emphasized. 

Hawaii  is  handicapped  by  heavy  cost  of  production  in  sugar  and 
by  a  large  marketing  expense.  Cultivation  is  intensive;  replowing 
follows  every  second  ratoon  crop ;  irrigation  and  the  fertilizers  used 
add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  production. 

The  following  table  shows  the  capital  invested,  percentage  of  profit 
and  dividends  paid,  with  New  York  prices  of  raw  sugar,  for  the 
last  five  vears  lor  which  the  figures  are  available.  The  results  in 
1907  would  not  materially  change  the  averages.  The  returns  for  1908 
are  not  yet  at  hand,  but  the  crop  will  be  larger  than  in  previous 
years,  amounting  to  520,000  short  tons. 


Tear. 

Capit&l 
iQTested. 

Percent 
profit 

Per  cent 

dividend 

paid. 

ATermffe 

New  York 

price  96  rawi. 

1902 

968,940,660 
64,978,981 
66.431,678 
66,668,645 
70,918,798 

1.81 
7.02 
7.02 
12.62 
7.05 

2.76 
2.40 
2.96 
a.  71 
6.84 

0.08512 

190B 

.06720 

1904 

.08974 

1906 

.04278 

1906 

.08686 

Avenge 

6.984 

4.682 

.08840 

The  five  years  covered  in  the  above  table  represent  a  fair  average 
of  the  sugar  industry  in  Hawaii ;  they  include  the  year  1905,  when  the 
price  of  raw  reached  the  highest  point  in  the  past  ten  ]^ears.  The 
average  price  in  New  York  for  96  centrifugal  sugars  during  the  five 
years  covered  was  8.84  cents;  this  figure  is  above  the  normal  price 
for  sugars,  and  is  higher  than  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  the 
next  five  jears  under  present  tariff  conditions. 

Sugar  is  almost  the  only  staple  commodity  that  has  not  materially 
advanced  in  price  to  the  consumer  during  the  life  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  law.  While  meat,  flour,  lumber,  shoes,  steel  products,  and  coal 
have  advanced  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  the  average  cost  or  sugar  to 
the  actual  consumer  has  remained  substantially  the  same  for  the  past 
ten  years. 
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The  averaffe  price  of  granulated  sugar  during  the  first  year  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  was  4.80  cents ;  the  average  price  during  ten  years  of 
the  Dinglew  law  has  been  4.85. 

Exaggerated  statements  are  frequently  seen  in  regard  to  yields  and 
profits  in  the  Hawaiian  su^r  industry.  The  average  yields  of  4.403 
short  tons  per  acre  for  an  eighteen  months'  crop  in  Hawaii  have  been 
made  possiole  by  the  most  scientific  and  expensive  system  of  agricul- 
ture; the  milling  processes  have  also  been  developed  until  they  are 
the  most  efficient  in  the  world. 

Cuban  yields  per  acre  through  a  ten-year  period  would  be  ap- 
proximately 2^  tons  per  acre  on  new  lands. 

In  Hawaii  a  crop  requires  eighteen  months  to  mature;  hence  the 
average  yield  of  an  acre  of  land  in  ten  years  would  be  29.354  short 
tons,  or  an  average  of  2.935  tons  ^annually.  In  addition  to  this,  time 
must  be  lost  for  frequent  replowing  and  replanting  in  Hawaii. 

Ck>nsideration  may  reasonably  1^  asked  for  sugar  plantations  op- 
erating under  average  conditions.  The  records  for  the  last  five-year 
period  show  annual  profits  per  hundred  poimds  of  sugar  as  follows: 
12  cents,  54  cents,  62.8  cents,  98.9  cents,  and  58.8  cents;  an  average  of 
67.8  cents. 

This  demonstrates  how  relatively  small  and  uncertain  the  margin 
of  profit  is ;  the  wide  fluctuations  in  the  world's  price  of  sugar  makes 
the  uncertainty  «ven  more  pronounced. 

This  average  profit  on  Hawaiian  sugar  production  during  the  last 
five-year  period  of  about  57.3  cents  per  hundred  pounds  was  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  that  of  the  beet-sugar  producers  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  duty  had  been  one-half  cent  per  pound  less,  the  earn- 
ings would  have  b^n  about  7.3  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

A  reduction  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  the  sugar  tariff  within 
the  last  five-year  period  would  have  made  a  decrease  of  6.06  per  cent 
on  the  total  earnmgs  of  Hawaiian  sugar  plantations.  This  would 
more  than  have  wiped  out  all  the  dividends  paid  during  those  years, 
and  would  have  left  the  entire  industry  without  any  return  on  the 
capital  invested  after  allowing  for  depreciation. 

No  agricultural  or  industrial  enterprise  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  do  business  on  a  smaller  margin  than  7  per  cent  average  earnings 
where  there  are  conditions  of  hazard  such  as  inevitably  exist  in  the 
sugar  industry. 

Any  material  reduction  in  the  sugar  schedules  would  cause  an  im- 
mediate and  crushing  loss  on  existing  properties  and  a  complete 
demoralization  of  the  commerce  ana  industrial  life  of  Hawaii. 
Hawai  is  practically  a  one-crop  country.  No  remunerative  crop 
exists  to  replace  sugar  if  this  shouM  have  to  be  abandoned.  The 
capital  invested  in  sugar  would  become  almost  a  total  loss,  the  most 
expensive  parts  of  sugar  plants  not  being  available  for  other  purposes. 

The  loss  would  not  be  confined  to  the  sugar  business,  much  more 
than  the  fate  of  a  single  industry  is  involved,  so  far  as  Hawaii  is 
concerned. 

A  disorganization  of  the  sugar  industry  would  be  a  public  disaster, 
the  effect  of  which  upon  the  Territory  as  a' whole  would  be  immeas- 
urable. 

F.  M.  Hatch. 
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0II8  K  CTTTLEB,  BEW  YOBX  CITT,  THINKS  BEHOVAL  OF  DTTTT 
FBOH  SUQAS  WOULD  HOT  BENEFIT  COHSXnUEBS. 

32  CORTLANDT  StREET, 

New  York^  December  Sl^  1908. 
{Home  addressj  Suffem^  Rockland  County^  N.  T.) 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Hatise  of  Bepresentatives^  Washington^  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  stockholder  in  a  sugar  factory  and  lands  in 
Porto  Rico,  alon^  with  many  other  of  my  American  friends  who  have 
invested  money  m  that  island  since  its  annexation  to  this  ooimtry, 
and  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts : 

We  are  unable  to  produce  sugar  in  competition  with  Cuban  plant- 
ers, who  have  the  aavantage  of  cheaper  and  more  fertile  lands. 

The  sugar  industry  of  Porto  Rico,  also'  that  of  Louisiana  and  the 
entire  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  United  States,  would  be  ruined  by 
the  removal  of  the  duty  on  raw  sugar,  and  no  one  would  be  bene- 
fited except  the  refiner. 

Those  who  are  advocating  a  lower  schedule  of  sugar  duties  are 
doing  so  through  the  influence  of  the  refiners  and  the  owners  of 
Cuban  estates.  (Man^  of  the  large  interests  among  the  refiners  have 
in  the  last  few  years  invested  heavily  in  Cuban  lands  and  factories 
producing  raw  sugar.) 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  reduction  of  the  present  duty  will  benefit 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  American  consumer,  any  more  than  has 
the  20  per  cent  rebate  given  to  Cuban  su^r,  which  rebate  has  been 
entirely  absorbed  by  the  refiners,  the  price  of  refined  su^ar  to  the 
consumer  never  having  been  lowered ;  in  fact  it  has  been  higher  than 
before;  therefore  I  beg  to  ask  vour  consideration,  not  only  for  our 
domestic  sugar  yidustries,  but  also  for  those  who  have  invested  their 
money  in  Porto  Kico,  because  it  was  American  soil  and  had  the  pres- 
ent protection  given  the  sugar  industry. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Ons  H.  Cutler, 

American  Brake  Shoe  and  Foundry  Co. 

FIEBBE  J.  SMITH,  OF  HEW  YOBE  CITY,  CALLS  ATTEHTIOH  TO  THE 
QUOTED  PBICE  OF  SITOAB  FOB  EZPOBT. 

138  Front  Street, 
New  York^  December  31^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Com/mittee^ 

House  of  Bepresentativesj  Washington^  D.  C. 
Sir:  Referring  to  the  recent  testimony  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Spreckels, 
recommendinff  free  raw  and  refined  sugar,  I  would  now  call  your 
attention  to  the  clippings  at  the  foot,  which  were  taken  from  to-dajr's 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  by  which  you  will 
see  that  even  under  the  present  conditions  our  refiners  are  selling  for 
export  at  nearly  2  cents  under  their  New  York  price. 

German  granulated  is  to-day  quoted  12s.  lid.  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg, 
equal  to  4.72  cents  duty  paid,  delivered  New  York,  against  our  spot 
price  of  4.50  cents  net. 

Bespectfully,  yours,  Pierre  J.  SMrrn. 

SmTTH  &   SCHIPPER. 
75941— H.  Doc.  1505. 60-2— vol  3 84 
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Exhibit  A. 

BNOLAND     BUTB     OUB     SUOAB — ^AlfEUOAN     AND     HoWELL     8KLL     6,000     BaBBBLA 
aaiNED  AT  2.70-CENT  BaSIB. 

Tbe  aagar  trade  was  Interested  yesterday  In  the  reviyal  of  the  export  demand 
for  reflned,  sales  of  fully  5,000  barrels  being  made  by  the  American  and  How^ 
for  shipment  to  South  Africa  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  price  reported  being 
2.70  cents. 

The  low  price,  as  compared  with  the  domestic  quotation  of  4.50  cents  net. 
Is  explained  by  the  drawback  of  99  per  cent  of  the  duty  allowed  by  tlie  Got- 
emment  on  such  shipments,  the  design  being  to  stimulate  export  trade. 

Beflners,  It  was  pointed  out,  naturally  welcome  foreign  business  at  a  time 
when,  because  of  stagnation  In  the  domestic  trade,  there  is  an  accumnlation 
of  refined  which  they  wish  to  work  off,  even  though  little  or  no  profit  Is  InvolTed. 


Exhibit  B. 

It  Is  generally  reported  on  the  street  that  the  American  Sugar  Itefinlng 
Gompany  has  sold  sugar  for  export  to  England  on  the  basis  of  2.60  cents, 
or  nearly  2  cents  per  pound  under  their  f.  o.  b.  New  York  quotation,  showing 
what  could  be  done  in  this  market  If  the  tariff  on  sugar  was  removed. — Smith 
&  Sch^per. 


SUGAR  COST. 

COST  OF  PBOBUCTIOH  OF  KABEETABLE  OBANULATEB  STTOAB  DT 
UNITED  STATES  FBOK  CUBAN  SUOAB  CANE  AND  DOMESTIC 
BEET  BOOT,  BY  EDW.  F.  DYEB,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  5, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Gentlemen:  The  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  in 
1907,  according  to  Willett  &  Gray's  Statistical  Journal,  was  2,993,979 
tons.  Under  me  present  tariff  rate,  43  per  cent  of  this  sugar  is  free 
of  duty ;  45  per  cent  comes  in  under  a  concession  of  20  per  cent  from 
duty ;  but  12  per  cent  pays  full  duty.  This  is  shown  by  the  following 
table: 

Table  I. — Showkiff  coMumpiUm  of  9ugar  in  1907,  per  Willett  d  CHray,  in  tone  of 

2,000  poufide. 

Domestic : 

Beet 875, 410 

Cane 264, 968 

Maple 10, 000 

MolaBsea 6. 249 

656, 62T 

Hawaiian 418,102 

Porto  Rican 212, 853 

Total  duty  free,  43  per  cent 1, 287, 682 

Cuban  sugar,  20  per  cent  concession 1, 340, 400 

Philippines  25  per  cent  concession 10, 700 

Total  tariff-concession  sugar,  45  per  cent %  9SU 100 

Sugar  on  whlcli  full  dutjr  is  paid,  12  per  cent 355, 297 

7otal  consumptiQu  for  3907 - ^ ^ ^ ^    2;  993^  979 
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The  cost  of  production  of  either  cane  or  beet  sugar  is  an  amount 
variable  with  the  location  and  conditions  under  which  it  is  produced. 
In  making  a  comparison  it  is  necessary  to  place  them  at  a  parity 
as  near  as  possible.  To  do  this,  I  take  results  obtained  from  the  best 
factories  of  both  countries  under  conditions  that  are  favorable  to 
both  industries. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  cost  of  production  of  cane  sugar  in  Cuba 
in  the  old  sections  with  their  antiquated  methods  is  higher  than  will 
be  shown  in  my  statements. 

The  same  is  also  true  regarding  the  production  of  beet  sugar  under 
modem  methods  in  the  less  favored  localities  in  the  United  States. 

Preceding  the  detailed  statement  of  cost  of  manufacturing  of  cane 
and  beet  sugar,  I  submit  the  following  which  will  show  that  the  fig- 
ures given  in  Table  III  are  within  the  limits  of  practice: 

Table  U.^ffhotDing  the  average  of  Cuba/n  and  Hawaiian  estates. 


Ayerftge 
16  Cuban. 


Ayerage  7 
Hawaiian. 


Per 
Table  IV. 


Per  (ient  gugar  In  cane  . 

Purltj 

Per  cent  sugar  made ... 
Poonda  per  ton  of  cane, 
Gallons  molanes 


18.94 
84.16 
10.86 
217.20 
6.22 


14.79 


12.88 
257.60 


14.00 
84.00 
12.39 
247.80 
2.80 


Highest  yields— 


Highest  per  cent  sugar  in  cane 

HlgbflBt  purity  of  cane 

Highest  per  cent  sugar  made 

Highest  pounds  sugar  per  ton  cane . 


The  difference  in  results  in  the  foregoing  table  in  favor  of  the 
Hawaiian  sugar  houses  is  owing  to  better  methods  of  the  latter, 
which  may  be  equaled  by  the  best  Cuban  factories. 

Table  III. — SJunoing  statement  of  cost  of  production  for  sugar  from  Cuban 
sugar  cane  and  domestic  sugar  beets. 


Sugarcane. 

Sugar  beetL 

PerUm, 
11.6964 
.2567 
.0479 

FerUm. 
18.000 

Fr^ht 

.850 

Asricultural  eznerimentn r ^.,^^rt 

.172 

Netooflt  dollTered.. 

92.001 

.2880 
.0444 
.0025 
.0061 
.0067 
.0111 
.0028 
.llfZ 

94.621 

openttlng  expenses: 

T  AbOr r,T-.r...TW.T rT-- T 

.6641 

Fuel 

.42 

Iji^e .    . 

.21 

Chemicals 

.0818 

Lubricants  and  wastf 

.0100 

Filter  cloth 

.060 

LabomtotT  supplies , 

.0068 

Packages/bagB*. 

.8400 

Gntter)EniTe9ftn4^]ev .,.,. r tt 

.0074 

SCisooUaneous 

.0066 

a4289 

.0160 

1.6481 
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Table  III. — Shewing  gtatemmi  of  cost  of  production  for  migar  from  Onhon 
sugar  cane  and  domestic  sugar  heets — Gonttnued. 


8a«mroane. 

Sngar  beets. 

Qeneml  expense: 

AdminiBtration 

80.0666 
.2778 
.8838 

.0167 
.0018 

PertiM. 
10.160 

Maintenance - 

.60 

Interest 

.6260 

Taxes... -«..- - 

.1888 

Iniunnce rr ,r,,r-. r-..^, ---..--- 

.0260 

Total  cost 

8.1146 

7.C114 

The  above  statement  shows  the  cost  of  production  and  the  manufac- 
turing cost  of  Cuban  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets  in  the  United  States. 
It  may  be  noted  that  it  costs  double  the  amount  to  produce  a  ton  of 
beets  than  a  ton  of  sugar  cane.  This  is  particularly  .due  to  the  fact 
that  the  yield  of  sugar  cane  is  greater  per  acre,  averaging  30  tons,  for 
a  period  of  ten  years,  and  reauires  planting  onl^r  once  during  that 
time,  while  the  su^r  beet  yields  in  the  best  localities  12  tons  per  acre 
and  requires  planting  every  vear. 

The  operation  of  a  beet  plant  is  much  more  complex  than  that  of 
manufacturing  raw  cane  sugar.  In  the  item  of  fuel,  the  well-ccm- 
structed  cane  plant  is  supplied  at  comparatively  no  cost  by  using  the 
cane  after  the  sugar  has  been  extracted,  which  furnishes  all  the  fuel 
reouired. 

The  manufacture  of  beet  su&;ar  requires  12  to  14  per  cent  on  the 
weight  of  the  beets  in  coal  for  Fuel. 

In  the  item  of  labor,  supplies,  taxes,  and  like  items  the  cost  is  mudi 
greater,  more  than  double,  in  beet  sugar  plants,  as  may  be  se^i  by  re- 
ferring to  the  above  table. 

The  cost  of  production  of  su^r  from  either  plant  varies  according 
to  the  sugar  contained  in  the  plant  and  its  degree  of  purity.  I  sub- 
mit a  table  showing  th^  yield  of  both  in  raw  and  refined  cane  sugar 
and  granulated  beet  sugar  from  their  respective  plants  of  the  same 
analysis: 

Tablb  IY. — Cost  of  production  in  terms  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  from  mate- 
rials of  varying  quality. 


Per  ton  sugar  oane. 

Per  ton  sugar  beet. 

Analyata. 

96  per  cent  raw 
sugar. 

Refined  f.o.b.  New 
York, 

Granulated  white 
sugar. 

Percent 
sugar. 

Purltj. 

Pounds. 

Cost  per 
pound. 

Coster 
pound. 

With 
dntj. 

Pounds. 

Cost  per 
pound. 

14 
16 
16 
17 

84 
84 
84 
84 

247 
266 
286 
806 

CenU, 
1.261 
1.171 
1.089 
1.021 

Centi. 
1.861 
1.766 
1.679 
1.606 

8.209 
8.114 
8.027 
2.964 

208.6 
224.8 
241.1 
287.4 

OnUs. 
8.66 
8.886 
8.167 
2.967 

No  account  of  molasses  is  taken  in  either  case. 
The  cost  of  refined  sugar  is  found  by  reducing  the  raw  sugar  to 
terms  of  refined  sugar  and  adding  cost  of-^ 
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Cents. 

Freight  from  Cuba per  100  poands-.  10.0 

Marine  insurance,  basis  of  2J  cents  c.  and  t 1. 0 

Mending,  weighing,  and  tare 1.6 

Lighterage,  if  any 3. 0 

Brokerage  .  5 

Commission,  at  2i  cents 6.0 


Per  pound -. .  22 

Duty  1.685  cents,  less  0.337  (20  per  cent  differential) 1.348 

Cost  of  refining  (not  including  loss) .80 


Total 1. 868 

The  average  net  price,  96  per  cent  raws  f.  o.  b.  Cuba,  past  ten  years 2. 247 

The  average  net  price,  96  per  cent  raws  f.  o.  b.  Cuba,  past  three  years..    2. 15 

By  referring  to  Table  IV  it  may  be  seen  that  the  average  sugar 
cane  14  per  cent,  84  purity,  will  yield  247  pounds  sugar  per  ton,  which 
is  shown  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  shown  as  Cuban  and  Ha- 
waiian results  in  Table  II.  That  the  same  sugar  may  be  laid  down, 
refined,  and  duty  paid,  f.  o.  b.  New  York  for  3.382  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  also  shown  by  tiie  same  table  that  the  average  sugar  from* 
sugar  beets  of  15  per  cent,  84  purity,  which  is  the  average  of  beets 
grown  in  the  United  States,  will  yield  224.8  pounds  of  granulated 
sugar,  at  a  cost  of  8.386  cents,  as  substantiated  by  Table  V.  The  evi- 
dence is  that  the  cost  of  Cuban  sugar  with  present  duty  laid  down 
and  refined  in  New  York  without  profit  to  the  producer  is  nearly  the 
same  as  the  cost  of  producing  dry  granulatea  beet  sugar  without 
profit  to  its  producer. 

Table  IV  shows  that  in  the  production  of  sugar  from  either  cane  or 
beet,  under  existing  duty,  from  plants  containing  less  than  16  per 
cent  sugar,  the  advantage  is  in  favor  of  production  of  sugar  from 
sugar  cane,  but  from  plants  containing  above  17  per  cent  sugar  the 
cost  of  production  favors  the  sugar  beet.  This  aavantage,  however, 
is  lost  to  the  manufacturer  of  beet  sugar  for  the  reason  that  it  must 
include  the  profits  to  the  farmer.  The  producer  of  sugar  cane  has 
another  advantage  in  the  fact  that  it  requires  much  less  labor  to  pro- 
duce sugar  cane  than  it  does  to  grow  sugar  beets,  and  it  is  easily 
within  me  resources  of  a  cane  factory  to  grow  and  harvest  its  own 
sugar  cane.  But  with  a  beet  factory  the  requirements  in  the  way  of 
intensive  cultivation,  labor,  implements,  and  cost  is  so  great  as  to 
make  It  too  unwieldly  and  impractical  tor  the  beet-sugar  factory  to 
grow  its  own  crop. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  production  of  sugar  from  ten 
modem  and  well-located  factories  in  the  United  States,  and  is  offered 
in  corroboration  of  Table  IV : 

Table  V. — Cost  of  tnakinff  heet  sugar  in  seven  representative  factoriee^ 


Analysts. 

Cost               1 

Per  cent 
sngar. 

Purity. 

Per  ton 
beeta. 

Per  pound 
granulated. 

14.68 
14.  HO 
16.06 
16.10 
16.40 
1A.64 
14.78 

82.8 
88.6 
84.6 
82.1 
82.8 
88.9 
81.4 

8.80 

8.228 

8.166 

9.096 

8.498 

9.082 

8.866 

8.461 
8.688 
8.680 
8.660 
8.682 
8.674 
4.096 

16.066 

82.9 

8.622 

8.782 
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From  a  study  of  Tables  II,  III,  IV,  and  V,  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
quality  of  either  cane  or  beet  makes  an  enormous  difference  in  the 
cost  of  production  of  sugar.  The  beet  grower  by  modem  methods 
and  intensive  cultivation  has  reached  nearly  the  maximum  of  what 
may  be  expected  from  that  plant,  while  the  cane-grower,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  not  improved  his  methods  for  generations,  it  being 
quite  easy  for  him  to  increase  both  the  yield  in  tons  and  sugar  per- 
centage by  improving  his  methods  in  both  field  and  factory. 

The  development  of  the  Cuban  sugar  industry  is  a  question  of  finance 
and  improvement  of  methods  and  not  one  of  a  preferential  tariff. 

I  lay  particular  stress  on  the  cost  of  production  and  refining  of 
Cuban  cane  sugar  as  compared  with^  that  of  production  of  domestic 
beet  sugar,  for  the  reason  that  Cuba  is  our  principal  source  of  supply 
and  the  greatest  competitor  of  the  American  market  It  is  the  coun- 
try that  the  producer  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  has  most  to  fear. 

The  cane  sugar  industry  may  be  readily  extended  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  to  produce  more  than  the  entire  consumption  of  the 
United  States.  Only  20  per  cent  of  the  tillable  land  of  the  island  is 
now  under  cultivation.  The  cane  industry  will  continue  to  expand 
rapidly  under  the  present  tariff.  Cuba  is  in  a  position  to  compete  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  while  the  domestic  grower  of  cane  and  beet 
sugar  requires  protection  in  the  home  market. 

The  price  of  sugar  is  made  in  Magdeburg,  Grermanv.  The  market 
price  01  96**  sugar  on  November  25, 1908,  was  in  Magdeburg  2.7  cents 
per  pound.  In  New  York,  not  including  duty,  2.592  cents  per  pound, 
which  shows  that  Europe  is  as  favorable  a  market  to-day  for  Cuban 
sugar  as  is  New  York,  except  for  the  20  per  cent  concession  from  the 
Dingley  tariff.  It  is  a  question  as  to  the  benefit  of  the  20  pjer  cent 
concession  to  the  Cuban  grower.  The  price  of  Cuban  sugar  in  New 
York  should  be  2.929  cents  a  pound  for  96*^  sugar  instead  of  the  pre- 
vailing price  of  2.592  cents  a  pound,  if  the  benefit  of  sudi  concession 
inures  to  the  Cuban  planter. 

Edw.  F.  Dyer, 
Thb  Dyer  Company, 
Builders  of  Sugar  Works. 


8UGAB  BEETS. 

JOHN  K  KELSEY,  ADDISON,  MICH.,  INTmATES  TEAT  THEBE  IS 
LITTLE  PROFIT  IN  KAISINQ  SUOAB  BEETS. 

Addison,  Mich.,  November  tl^  1908. 
Chaibmak  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  O. 
Honorable  Sir:  •    •    •    I  ^as  one  of  the  first  to  raise  beets  in 
this  neighborhood,  and  each  year  I  have  been  trying  to  make  up  for 
what  I  Tost  the  j^ear  before. 

This  year  I  raised  in  round  numbers  18}  acres,  on  which  I  made  a 
profit  of  nothing  minus  $2.  The  crop  brought  me  $504,  and  it  cost  me 
|606,  and  still  am  only  about  30  miles  from  the  BUssfield,  Mich.,  fao> 
tory,  where  they  were  marketed. 

Bespectfully,  yours,  John  K.  Ejslsby. 
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CUBAN  SUGAR  AND  TOBACCO. 

HOH.  8.  *W.  HcCALL,  H.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEB  OF  OEN.  JAMES  H. 
WILSON  EELATIVE  TO  CUBAN  PEODUCTS.  • 

Wilmington,  Del.,  November  30^  1908, 
Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall, 

Committee  on  Ways  And  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  O. 

Deab  Sir:  Perhaps  you  have  not  forgotten  that  I  commanded  the 
two  middle  departments  of  Cuba,  including  Matanzas  and  Santa 
Clara,  during  the  first  occupation.  My  official  reports  on  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  those  departments  are  on  file  in  the  proper  offices 
at  Washington.  I  have  since  kept  in  dose  touch  witn  the  island 
and  the  political  and  economic  conditions  affecting  its  prosperity. 

A  short  time  ago  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Sun,  whicn  was 
published  in  that  journal  August  6,  1908,  and  this  letter  was  com- 
mented upon  quite  favorably  by  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Delaware,  and  southern  newspapers.  In  that  letter  I  favored  a  fur- 
ther reduction  of  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  and  tobacco  as  the  best 
means  of  promoting  white  immigration  into  Cuba  and  of  advancing 
the  economic  prosperity,  success,  and  tranquillity  of  the  Cuban  people 
and  the  Cuban  Government. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  under  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  has  been 
declared  to  be  "  the  public  law  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,"  we  must, 
without  compensation  or  reward  of  any  kind,  defend  Cuba,  as  well 
as  other  American  States,  from  foreign  colonization  and  oppression, 
and  under  the  Piatt  amendment  to  the  Cuban  constitution  we  mu3t 
insure  her  a  peaceable  and  stable  republican  government,  the  question 
naturally  arises.  Why  should  we  not  have  our  share  of  the  profit 
growing  out  of  the  prosperity  which  we  must  thus  insure  to  that 
island?  We  have  incurred  the  enormous  expense  of  two  interven- 
tions in  its  behalf,  and,  having  established  a  second  indcpendi^nt 
Cuban  Government,  are  about  to  withdraw  our  forces  from  the  island 
and  leave  it  to  the  government  of  its  own  people.  But  in  doing  this 
we  have  made  no  changes  in  the  economic  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  island  since  the  ratification  of  the  Bliss  Treaty,  which  makes  a 
20  per  cent  reduction  in  the  duty  on  articles  of  Cuban  production.  In 
the  case  of  sugar  this  amounts  to  about  0.34  cents  per  pound  and 
leaves  the  duty  at  about  1.35  cents  per  pound,  or  approximately  at 
100  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  production  on  the  most-favored  planta- 
tions. 

I  am  unable  to  make  even  an  approximate  statement  of  the  duty 
on  tobacco  and  cigars,  but  I  am  persuaded  from  the  figures  estab- 
lished by  law  and  the  actual  practice  that  the  duty  is  somewhere 
between  300  and  500  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  production. 

In  view  of  the  relations  existing  between  our  country  and  Cuba 
and  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  island,  I  am  sure  the  figures 
in  the  case  of  both  sugar  and  tobacco  are  far  in  excess  of  any  just 
requirements  on  the  part  of  our  Government.  They  are  distinctly  in 
restraint  of  trade  and  take  both  from  Cuban  capital  and  Cuban  labor 
an  excessive  part  of  what  they  should  earn. 

I  need  not  point  out  that,  under  the  competition  of  European  beet 
sugar,  the  price  of  cane  sugar  all  over  the  world  has  been  reduced  to 
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figures  that  make  it  almost  impossible  for  the  most- favored  countries 
to  continue  the  production  or  cane  sugar,  and  in  such  countries  as 
Jamaica  hftve  driven  the  producers  practically  from  the  field.  Pri- 
marily it  was  this  reduction  which  brought  about  the  revolutions  in 
Cuba.  So  long  as  raw  cane  sugar  brought  5  cents  a  pound  and  up- 
ward in  the  country  of  production,  those  countries  could  pay  the 
heavy  exactions  of  the  countries  of  which  they  were  colonies;  but 
when  the  selling  price  passed  below  that  figure,  revolution  and  inde- 
pendence became  necessary.  I  do  not  dwell  upon  the  history  of  this 
economic  contest,  but  from  the  time  cane  sugar  was  shut  out  of  con- 
tinental Europe  hy  the  dominion  of  the  seas  secured  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  victory  of  Trafalgar  down  to  1895  the  downward  trend  of 
prices  for  sugar  was  marked  by  the  ruin  of  cane-sugar  planters 
throughout  the  world. 

Obviously  the  difliculty  with  Cuba,  which  is  by  far  the  best  sasar- 
growing  country  in  the  world,  is  that  with  the  competition  of  omer 
countries  on  the  one  hand  and  the  high  American  tariff  on  the  other, 
there  is  not  enough  profit  left  in  the  business  to  properly  reward  capi- 
tal and  pay  the  laborers  such  wages  as  will  leave  them  a  surplus  out 
of  which  to  pay  for  the  proper  support  and  education  of  their 
children.  Poverty,  as  you  Know,  surely  leads  both  to  idleness  and 
ig:norance,  for  where  a  man  does  not  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  the  return 
due  to  his  own  industry  he  naturally  leaves  his  children  to  grow  up 
without  education  or  religious  instruction,  and,  when  worse  comes  to 
worst,  he  inevitably  takes  to  the  road  or  to  revolution,  rather  than 
continue  at  work  which  can  end  only  in  poverty  and  disappointment. 

If  these  are  correct  generalizations,  what  Cuba  needs  more  than 
anything  else  is  free  trade  with  us  in  its  natural  and  manufactured 
products,  or,  if  it  can  not  get  this,  such  a  differential  allowance  in 
the  tariff  as  will  serve  as  a  bounty  upon  her  own  productions  in  com- 
petition with  those  of  other  countries. 

From  the  first  study  of  the  question  I  have  held  that  Cuba  should 
be  brought  into  our  economic  system  by  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mercial union,  under  which  free  trade  should  exist  between  her  and 
the  United  States  in  natural  and  manufactured  products  subject  to 
an  agreed  tariff  as  between  them  and  other  foreign  nations. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  principal 
effects  of  which  is  to  establish  a  commercial  union  between  the  States 
and  Territories  constituting  the  Federal  Union,  free  trade  is  the 
greatest  blessing.  Without  this  blessing  the  thirteen  original  States 
would  long  since  have  fallen  to  pieces  and  the  new  Territories  would 
have  remained  largely  unsettled. 

But  in  addition  to  free  trade  between  the  States  the  Government 
established  under  the  Constitution  provides  for  the  common  defense^ 
the  establishment  of  courts  of  justice,  and  for  a  uniform  system  of 
post-offices  and  post-roads.  The  other  incidental  advantages  and 
provisions  need  not  be  here  recounted.  Under  the  conamercial  union 
which  I  suggest,  Cuba  would  have  free  trade  with  us,  and  in  that 
respect  would  be  just  as  well  off  as  if  she  were  annexed.  She  has 
her  own  judiciary,  her  own  police,  her  own  system  of  luilways,  and 
already  enjoys  the  advantages  of  a  postal  union  with  us.  Under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  we  defend  her  just  as  completely  as  if  she  were 
already  in  the  Union,  while  under  the  Flatt  amendment  we  give  her 
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i'ust  what  we  would  be  compelled  to  give  any  other  State  under  simi- 
ar  conditions*  an  interposition  of  the  federal  armed  power  to  main- 
tain a  peaceable  and  stable  republican  government.  So  that  for  a 
complete  enjoyment  of  all  the  benefits  arising  from  our  system  of 
government  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  establish  perpetual 
n*ee  interchange  of  natural  and  manuiactured  products  between  the 
two  countries  under  the  protection  of  a  common  tariff  as  against 
other  countries. 

With  such  an  arrangement  as  this  we  cduld  well  afford  to  guaran- 
tee the  perpetual  independence  of  the  Cuban  Republic,  and  to  lay  it 
down  as  an  establishea  condition  precedent  that  she  should  never  be 
annexed  to  the  Union  unless  two-thirds  of  her  own  people  as  well 
as  a  majority  of  ours  should  consent  to  annexation. 

Without  some  such  arrangement  as  this  or  without  some  differen- 
tial tariff  arrangement  which  would  operate  as  a  bounty  to  Cuban 
products,  poverty,  ill-requited  labor,  economic  confusion,  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  turmoil  must  continue  in  the  island,  and  these  must  in  turn 
necessitate  intervention  after  intervention,  followed  at  last  by  annexa- 
tion. 

The  real  remedy  therefore — ^the  real  solution  of  the  Cuban  prob- 
lem— ^is  to  establish  such  economic  relations  as  will  make  the  Cuban 
people  prosperous  and  contented.  So  long  as  unlimited  competition 
exists  between  her  industries  and  those  of  other  countries,  especially 
between  her  sugar  and  tobacco  and  the  beet  sugar  and  tobacco  of  other 
countries,  and  as  it  must,  grows  more  intense,  so  long  will  the  Cuban 
question  remain  unsolved. 

Witii  a  free-trade  arrangement  of  the  kind  I  suggest  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States,  wages  would  at  once  rise,  new  plantations  and 
new  industries  would  be  established,  the  island  would  be  filled  up 
rapidly  with  white  immigrants  from  Spain  and  the  United  States, 
and  business  of  all  sorts  would  naturally  tend  to  become  more  profit- 
able than  office  holding  and  political  amtation. 

The  importance  of  tiiese  changes  will  appear  all  the  greater  when 
it  is  considered  that  although  two  thirds  of  the  Cuban  people  are 
white  the  other  third  is  colored  and  holds  the  balance  of  political 
power.  With  the  white  population  rapidly  increasing,  the  relative 
importance  of  the  colored  population  would  correspondingly  di- 
minish. Government  would  bewme  more  stable,  education  would  be 
disseminated  more  widely,  and  both  peace  and  prosperity  would  be- 
come established  conditions.  The  scale  of  living  would  rise,  manu- 
factures and  commerce  would  expand,  and  as  most  of  the  latter 
would  be  with  the  United  States,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  for  every 
ten  dollars  of  profit  realized  by  Cuban  labor  and  capital  nine  would 
be  expended  for  our  natural  and  manufactured  products  and  our 
profits  would  be  correspondingly  increased,  just  as  they  are  by  the 
business  developments  and  expansion  of  our  respective  States  and 
Territories. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  needs  but  little  argument  to  prove  the  abso- 
lute truth  of  these  conclusions,  and  I  know  of  no  man  who  can  better 
supply  it  than  yourself. 

I  recognize  that  this  proposition  is  a  radical  one,  but  would  it  not 
be  a  start  in  the  right  direction  and,  as  opportunity  offers,  would  it 
not  be  wise  to  enter  into  a  similar  arrangement  with  Mexico  and 
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Canada!  But  before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  oar  economic 
relations  with  Mexico  and  Canada  I  wish  to  say  something  more  in 
regard  to  the  duty  on  sugar. 

With  the  late  President  Harrison,  I  hold  that  no  people  are  good 
enough  for  annexation  to  the  United  States  that  are  not  good  enou^ 
to  receive  all  the  privileges  of  American  citizenship.  In  the  case  of 
the  Philippines,  which  are  not  wortii  one-fiftieth  as  much  as  Cuba 
to  us,  I  think  every  fair-minded  American  citizen  would  say  they 
should  receive  the  absolute  right  of  free  trade  with  the  whole  XTnited 
States,  just  as  every  other  State  and  Territory  enjoys  that  privilege. 

But  on  the  principle  that  every  economic  question  which  comes  be- 
fore Congress  is  settled  by  a  compromise,  I  suppose  some  duty  will 
still  be  exacted  from  Philippine  as  well  as  Cuban  productions,  and  I 
suggest,  therefore,  that  in  fixing  the  sugar  schedule  the  tariff  on  aU 
foreign-grown  raw  sugar,  whether  of  beets  or  cane,  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  half  a  cent  a  pound,  based  upon  the  Dutch  standard,  with 
a  corresponding  differential  in  favor  of  both  Philippine  and  Cuban 
sugar  and  a  corresponding  duty  on  the  refined  article.  This  would 
stiU  leave  a  half  a  cent  a  pound  protection  plus  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  American  producers,  whether  of  cane  or  beets,  and  this 
ought  to  be  considered  enough. 

So  far  I  have  looked  upon  this  question  mainly  from  the  Cuban 
and  Philippine  point  of  view,  but  great  as  are  their  claims  and 
great  as  are  the  merits  of  the  contentions  in  their  behalf,  the  claims  of 
the  American  people  are  still,  to  my  mind,  much  more  important 

Why  should  our  85,000,000  American  citizenspay  any  duty  what- 
ever upon  this  prime  article  of  consumption  ?  While  sugar  was  orig- 
inally considered  as  a  luxury,  it  is  now  justly  re^rded  as  one  of  the 
most  necessary  and  valuable  articles  of  food  enjoyed  by  human  be- 
ings. Why  ^ould  it  not  be  absolutely  free  to  every  American? 
Why  should  not  every  laboring  man  and  woman,  and  every  child  and 
idle  person,  as  well  as  every  rich  man,  not  have  his  cup  of  tea  or 
coffee  free  of  all  tax  and  tariff?  Considered  from  this  point  of  view 
it  may  be  well  claimed  that  all  raw  sugar  ^ould  come  in  free,  and  the 
only  good  argument  against  it  is  that  our  Treasury  needs  the  revenue. 
But  surely  it  is  within  the  capabilities  of  Congress  to  find  some  other 
and  less  oppressive  way  of  raising  the  amount  that  would  disappear 
with  free  sugar. 

Of  course  if  a  commercial  union  should  be  established  with  Cuba 
under  a  common  tariff  as  against  other  coimtries,  the  Cuban  treasury 
would  be  deprived  of  the  duties  collected  on  American  products,  and 
this  in  turn  would  make  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  Cuban  deficit 
by  an  increase  of  internal  taxation,  but  that,  too,  could  readily  be 
provided  for  and  should  in  no  great  degree  add  to  the  burdens  of 
the  Cuban  people. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the  richest  of  the  New  England 
States,  you  can  not  be  indifferent  to  our  trade  relations  with  Canada, 
but  I  need  not  dwell  upon  them  for  they  are  well  known  to  you. 
Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  manager  of  a  New  England  railroad,  I 
made  strong  objections  to  the  phraseology  of  the  interstate  conuneroe 
law,  under  which  Canadian  railroads  were  permitted  to  compete  with 
our  interior  rail  lines  in  the  carrying  trade  along  tie  (W^dian  border. 
I  contended  that  to  permit  the  Canadian  lines  to  participate  freely  in 
our  carrying  trade  without  absolute  power  to  regulate  tnem  was  just 
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as  much  of  an  injustice  to  the  American  railroads  as  it  would  have 
been  to  permit  foreign  shipping  to  engage  in  our  coastinj^  trade.  I 
went  so  tar  as  to  favor  the  exclusion  of  the  Canadian  roadi  from  any 
benefit  in  interstate  commerce  with  the  hope  that  this  exclusion  would 
increase  the  probability  of  Canadian  annexation.  But  I  have  since 
changed  my  mind,  for  the  reason  that  the  participation  of  the  Cana- 
dian roads  in  our  commerce  seems  to  have  wrought  no  perceptible 
injury  to  our  carrying  trade.  Meanwhile  the  federation  of  the  Cana- 
dian provinces  and  the  development  of  Canadian  trade  with  the 
mother  country  appears  to  have  drawn  the  Dominion  closer  to  the 
mother  country  ana  to  have  correspondingly  diminished  the  tendency 
to  either  a  political  or  commercial  union  with  the  American  Republic. 
While  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  alleges  tiiat  coalition  through  an  inter- 
change of  population  and  of  trade  is  quietly  ^oine  on  and  may  ulti- 
mately solve  the  problem,  might  it  not  be  wise  &r  us  to  use  every 
honorable  effort  to  bring  about  a  commercial  union  with  Canada 
under  the  same  or  similar  conditions  as  those  proposed  for  Cuba  and 
Mexico?  Would  it  not  be  exceedingly  good  business  for  us,  inasmuch 
as  such  a  union  would  greatly  increase  our  commerce  and  strengthen 
our  friendly  relations  with  the  Canadian  people?  They  might  reject 
our  proposition  at  first,  because  they  have  become  greauy  attached  to 
the  idea  of  participating  in  an  imperial  British  Government,  although 
as  yet  no  practicable  basis  has  oeen  found  for  suck  participation. 
But  even  if  they  did  reject  our  proposition,  would  it  not  oe  farsighted 
for  us,  after  arranging  for  the  largest  possible  free  list  into  Canada, 
to  say  we  will  let  the  rest  of  your  natural  and  manufactured  products 
into  the  United  States  absolutely  free  of  duty?  Would  not  such  a 
measure  as  this  tend  powerfully  to  help  on  the  coalition  and  ultimately 
brin^  about  absolute  free  trade  between  the  American  and  Canadian 
people? 

The  case  of  Mexico  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  either 
Cuba  or  Canada,  and  yet  it  mi^ht  be  easier  of  solution  than  either  of 
the  others.  It  offers  a  promising  field  for  diplomatic  and  commer- 
cial exploitation. 

The  question  of  our  commercial  relations  with  the  neighboring 
countries  and  islands  is  one  of  the  first  importance,  and  I  am  sure 
that  no  more  promising  epoch  has  been  i)resented  for  many  years 
for  starting  the  preliminary  work  and  laying  down  the  true  princi- 
ples upon  which  an  agreement  should  be  reached.  I  am  equally  sure 
that  you  will  give  all  the  resources  of  your  mind  and  influence  to  the 
consideration  of  the  questions  herein  so  briefly  and  so  inadequately 
touched  upon. 

I  might  enlarge  upon  the  economic  as  well  as  upon  the  political 
advantages  of  an  American  commercial  union  and  its  gradual  exten- 
sion to  flie  states  of  Central  and  South  America.  I  might  point  out 
the  feasibility  of  such  a  union  under  the  exceptional  conaitions  which 
prevail  between  the  American  States  and  the  neighboring  countries 
in  spite  of  the  favored-nations  clause  of  our  treaties.  I  might  con- 
sider more  fully  the  commercial  aspects  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in 
contrast  with  its  political  aspects.  I  might  point  out  tiie  growing 
jealousy  of  the  European  governments  against  our  progress  m  com- 
merce and  manufactures  as  well  as  against  our  increasing  diplo- 
matic and  political  influence  in  international  affairs.    And,  finiulj, 
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I  might  consider  whether  we  could  properlr  finance  the  business 
projects  and  enterprises  which  would  naturally  come  to  us  fitMn  the 
other  members  of  a  commercial  union  such  as  I  have  indicated,  but 
any  adequate  statement  of  these  questions  would  extend  my  letter  to 
an  unreasonable  length.  Besides,  the  discussion  of  details  is  more  or 
less  premature  at  mis  sta^  of  the  investigation.  You  will,  how- 
ever, recognize  the  far-reacning  character  of  the  underlying  idea  of 
this  letter  and  will  doubtless  look  at  it  from  every  point  of  view  be- 
fore making  up  your  mind  as  to  its  feasibility. 

Whatever  mav  be  your  own  conclusions,  may  I  not  express  the 
hope,  as  one  of  tne  unnumbered  mass  of  consimiers  who  can  not  come 
before  the  committee  of  which  you  are  a  member,  that  Congress 
will  not  only  make  a  material  reduction  of  the  sugar  and  tobacco 
schedules,  but  lay  the  foundation  for  much  closer  commercial  rela- 
tions than  have  yet  existed  between  us  and  our  near-by  neighbors! 

You  are  of  course  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  this  letter  that 
you  think  proper. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  James  H.  Wilson. 


MOLASSES. 

[Paragraph  209.] 

STATEMENT  OF  H.  C.  CHBISTIANSEH,  OF  HEW  TOBX  CITT»  IH 
FAVOK  OF  A  SEDUCTION  IN  THE  DUTY  ON  HOLASSES. 

Monday,  November  16^  1908, 
Mr.  Christiansen.  My  name  is  H.  C.  Christiansen.    I  am  repre- 
senting H.  L.  Hobart  &  Co.,  of  New  York.    I  shall  detain  you  but  a 
moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  come  here  representing  any  sugar  interests. 
We  are  importers  of  foreign  molasses  and  also  dealers  in  domestic 
molasses.    In  olden  days  imported  molasses  was  sold  on  a  basis  of  50^ 

Solarization,  and  most  molasses  tested  from  50^  to  56^.  In  those 
ays  molasses  was  shipped  to  the  United  States,  was  boiled  here,  and 
the  sugar  boilers  made  su^ar  from  it,  leaving  a  residue  of  blackstrap. 
The  schedule  of  import  duties  was  fixed,  in  the  past,  somewhat  to 
conform  to  the  sugar  duties;  and  even  the  present  tariff  bill  for 
molasses  schedule  is  figured  somewhat  on  the  sugar  basis.  WiUi  the 
improved  methods  of  making  sugar,  the  sugar  producers  take  out 
every  possible  pound  of  sugar  they  can  get,  so  tnat  the  boiling  in- 
dustry in  this  country  does  not  get  50**  test  boiling  molasses.  The 
bulk  of  the  molasses  as  made  by  the  present  large  factories  in  all  the 
West  Indian  islands  contains  a  very  low  percentage  of  sugar,  and  they 
can  get  practically  no  more  sugar  out  of  it. 

Molasses  imported  is  also  used  for  table  and  grocery  purposes,  but 
the  bulk  of  molasses  imported  at  the  present  time  is  oi  such  an  in- 
ferior quality  that  it  can  not  be  used  for  the  table.  The  old  sugar 
schedules  assumed  that  the  bulk  of  molasses  was  to  be  used  for  sugar 
boiling  and  table  purposes;  but  on  account  of  the  changed  conditions 
most  of  the  molasses  that  comes  here  now  is  of  such  low  test  and 
value  that  it  can  not  be  used  for  anything  but  manufacturing  pur- 
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poses ;  and  it  is  really  considered  to-day  as  being  a  raw  material,  bein^ 
used  extensively  for  horse  and  cattle  feeding,  in  the  manufacture  of 
castings,  not  only  for  iron,  but  for  electrical  purposes;  also  in  the 
manu£tcture  of  vinegar  and  yeast ;  and  but  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  molasses  imported  here  is  of  high  enough  test  for  actual  table 
consuniption. 

The  United  States  does  not  produce  sufficient  molasses  to  supply  all 
of  these  demands,  so  that  last  year  about  25,000,000  gallons  of 
molasses  were  imported^ost  of  which  molasses  was  of  low  qualitv ; 
and,  according  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Yearbook,  the 
average  value  of  all  the  molasses  per  gallon  was  eoual  to  3f  cents. 
The  present  schedule  calls  for  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  gallon  for  molasses 
testing  over  56** ;  3  cents  per  gallon  for  molasses  testing  between  40** 
and  56** ;  and  for  molasses  testmg  under  40®,  20  per  cent  of  the  f .  o.  b. 
value.  As  the  molasses  testing  under  40**  is  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  and  extensively  by  the  farmers  in  the  preparation  of 
molasses  feeds,  as  well  as  m  its  natural  state,  by  mixing  with  chopped 
hay  and  other  grain,  it  should  be  considered  as  a  raw  material  and 
should  come  in  free  of  duty ;  but  if  a  duty  is  considered  necessary,  it 
should  be  a  specific  duty  and  not  ad  valorem.  The  average  rate  of 
duty  on  molasses  imported  last  year  (that  is,  all  used  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  testing  under  40°)  was  a  trifle  less  than  one-half 
cent  per  gallon ;  so  that  if  a  specific  duty  is  established,  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  one-half  cent  per  gallon  should  be  sufficient. 

Molasses  testing  over  40° — say  up  to  60°— would  give  a  sufficient 
protection  to  the  producers  of  molasses  in  this  country  at  a  maximum 
rate  of  1^  cents  a  gallon,  and  molasses  50°  to  56°  at  2  cents  per  gal- 
lon, and  molasses  over  56°  at  3  cents  per  gallon.  As  the  entire  crop 
of  domestic  cane  and  beet  molasses  is  all  consumed,  and  we  have  to 
import  molasses  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  for  manuifacturing 
purposes,  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  domestic  producers.  New 
uses  are  being  found  for  molasses  from  time  to  time,  and  in  the  past 
two  years  the  bulk  of  low-test  molasses  has  been  used  for  cattle-feed- 
ing purposes,  in  addition  to  which  experiments  have  been  made  in  the 
making  of  roads ;  and  various  other  industries  might  be  established  if 
the  duty  on  molasses  was  reduced  to  a  basis  of  rates  not  to  exceed 
those  stated  above. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
molasses,  then? 

Mr.  Christiansen.  I  am  in  favor,  if  not  a  reduction,  of  making  a 
specific  duty  on  the  low-grade  molasses  testing  under  40.  At  present 
it  is  in  the  schedule  at  20  per  cent  of  the  f .  o.  b.  value.  The  f .  o.  b. 
value  is  very  hard  to  keep  uniform. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  would  that  affect  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Christiansen.  The  revenue  would  be  exactly  the  same — ^half 
a  cent  a  ^Uon.    The  present  rate  of  duty  that  is  paid  on  the  low- 

Sde  molasses  testing  under  40  fibres  about  forty-eight  one-hun- 
dths  of  a  cent  per  gallon,  figuring  the  in-bond  price  or  f.  o.  b. 
price  at  about  3  cents  a  gallon. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  is  most  of  the  molasses  that  comes  into  this 
country  imported  from? 
Mr.  Christiansen.  From  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico. 
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MAPLE  SUGAR. 

[Paragraph  210.] 

HOK.  WIIUAM  P.  BELinrOHAH,  SEHATOS,  FILES  lETTES  OP 
C.  B.  WELCH,  OP  BXTTLANB,  YT.,  ASEINO  FOE  BETEHTIOB  OP 
PBESEFT  BTTTT  OH  MAPLE  STTOAB. 

KuTLAND,  Vt.,  November  «S,  1908. 
Hon.  William  P.  Dillingham, 

MofUpelier,  Vt. 

Deab  Senator:  Your  kind  favor  of  the  27th  is  received. 

We  wrote  to  Congressman  Foster  and  Plumley  and  to  Senator 
Page  the  same  time  we  did  to  you,  in  substance  the  same. 

Your  suggestion  to  have  a  meeting  immediately  of  those  inter- 
ested who  have  a  fecial  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  maple- 
sunr  industry  is  a  proper  one. 

I  noticed  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  were  in  session  at 
Washington  and  wondered  whether  anyone  was  looking  after  the 
maple  sugar  and  sirup  interests. 

The  facts  are  as  stated  in  mv  last  letter.  If  the  duty  is  reduced, 
Vermont  will  lose  all  the  benefit  which  had  been  hoped  would  come 
to  the  industry  by  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  the  pure-food 
laws — 

First.  Because  a  lower  duty  will  discourage  the  maker  from  mak- 
ing more,  because  the  competition  from  Canada  will  lower  the  price. 
In  face  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  large  crop  made  the  last  two  sea- 
sons and  the  price  was  much  lower,  there  is  still  more  maple  sugar  in 
Vermont  to-day  than  there  ever  was  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Second.  There  are  not  one-quarter  of  the  maple  trees  tapped  in  Ver- 
mont that  would  be  if  the  market  for  the  genuine  article^  was  better 
and  the  competition  from  the  imported  article  was  eliminated,  and 
also,  provided  the  pure-food  laws  were  more  rigidly  enforced. 

Third.  The  Canadian  production  can  be  increased  many  times  more 
than  can  possibly  be  made  in  the  United  States.  If  the  duty  is  low- 
ered, it  will  increase  the  importation  considerable  and  stimulate  the 
production  of  this  article  in  Canada.  If  we  stimulate  the  production 
m  Canada,  it  will  necessarily  discourage  the  production  in  the  United 
States. 

Fourth.  The  importation  of  maple  sugar  into  the  United  States  is 
quite  a  large  item.  (See  U.  S.  Keports.)  The  fact  that  it  is  im- 
ported in  larg^e  (quantities  is  evidence  the  duty  is  too  low.  Most  every 
lot  imported  is  m  carloads:  very  little,  indeed,  in  less  than  carload 
lots.  We  know  of  one  maple-sirup  maker  in  the  West  who  imported 
40  carloads  during  the  season  of  1005,  all  of  which  was  made  into 
adulterated  maple  sirup.  This  Canadian  maple  susar  is  sold  to  the 
large  dealers  in  all  of  tne  large  business  centers  in  the  United  States. 

We  hope  you  will  be  able  to  get'  this  address  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  time  to  be  of  actual  benefit 

Below  we  give  you  the  amount  of  maple  sugar  produced  annually 
in  Canada,  taken  from  the  Canadian  census  report  of  1901  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada : 
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Maple  augar,  total.  Dominion  of  Canada, 


1881 

1891. 


1901.- 


Pounds. 
20, 666, 049 
26,088,274 
17, 804, 049 


Total  pounds,  hy  Provinces. 


Year. 

Quebec 

Ontario. 

New 

Bmna- 
wick. 

NoYa 
Scotia. 

Prince 

Edward 

Island. 

1B81 

Pounds. 
111.  687, 836 
18.876.:e3] 
13,6M,801 

Pounda. 
4,1(».706 
6,665,796 
8,912,640 

Ptmndt, 
468,124 
840,781 
207  460 

Pwndi. 
217,481 
194,232 
112.486 

Founds. 
25.906 
7  604 
1,086 

1801 

iSS::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

There  are  58,313  maple-sugar  orchards  in  operation  in  all  of 
Canada ;  40,432  are  located  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  17,179  in 
Ontario,  the  balance  scattering. 

Total  pounds,  by  States, 
[United  states  Census  Report] 


Sugar. 


Sirup. 


Sugar. 


Sirup. 


Vermont: 

1890 

1900 

Ohio: 

1890 

1900 

PennaylTanla: 

1890 

1900 

Maasachusetts: 

1890 

1900 

WciftVirginU: 

1890 

1900 

Balance  scattering. 


Pounds. 

14,128,927 
4.479,870 

1.676,562 
613.990 

1,651,168 
1,429.540 

615,674 
192,990 

177,724 
140,660 


GaOons. 
218,000 
160.018 

727,142 


154.660 
100,207 


27,174 

10,082 
14,874 


New  York: 

1890 

1900 

New  Hampshire; 

1890 

1900 

Michlj 

1900 

Maine: 

1890 

1900 


Pounds. 
10,185,678 
8,623.540 

2,124,616 
441,870 

1,641.402 
802,716 

84,537 
6,600 


(jfaUons. 
457.668 
413,160 

81,097 
41.668 

197.775 
82,997 

n.818 
41,588 


Ch-and  total  for  the  United  States. 


Maple 
sugar. 

Maple 
sirup. 

mo 

Pounds. 
82.962.928 
U,  288, 770 

€kMons. 
2.268.876 
2.066,611 

1900 

Yours,  truly. 


C.  B.  Welch, 
For  Maple  Tree  Sugar  Company  of  VermarU. 


GLUCOSE. 

[Paragraph  210.] 

HOH.  0.  EttSTEBKAinr,  H.  C,  FILES  CIBCTTIAB  LETTEB  ISSTTED 
BT  CHABLES  MOENINOSTAB  &  CO.,  NEW  TOEK  CITT. 

Gbntlemen  :  In  our  endeavor  to  introduce  B  &  W  potato  sirup  or 
glucoee  to  the  confectioners  of  this  country,  we  are  thwarted  by  the 
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^  profit  ( t)  sharing  ocmtaract "  of  the  Com  Products  Refining  Com* 

pany. 

There  are  many  confectioners  who  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
our  product  and  who  ocmtend  that  B  &  W  glucose  will  do  work  wnidi 
neither  cane  sugar  nor  com  glucose  can  do,  but  who,  because  of  this 
so-called  ^  profit-sharing  contract,"  are  deprived  the  use  of  B  A  W 
glucose. 

There  are  others,  again,  who  feel  that  they  have  a  perfect  right  to 
buy  and  use  B  &  W  glucose,  as  this  product  is  in  every  way  unique 
and  a  desideratum  in  their  mdustry. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  many  of  the  confectioners  are  afraid  of 
this  contract,  being  under  the  unpression  that  in  buying  B  &  W 
glucose  they  are  forfeitinj^  their  rebate  rights. 

The  Com  Products  Bemiing  Company,  which  has  become  a  virtual 
monopoly,  controlling  over  75  per  cent  of  the  combined  com  starch 
and  com  glucose  of  Siis  country,  and  dictating  to  those  not  directly 
under  their  ownership,  has  put  under  vassalage  the  consumers  of  this 
supposedly  free  country. 

Snould  the  greatest  innovation  in  starch  chemistry  be  put  before 
the  confectioners  and  other  consumers,  such  innovation  would  fail  of 
introduction  and  use  because  of  the  dictatorial  position  assumed  by 
the  Starch  trust. 

There  is  nothing  more  un-American  than  tbe  relation  of  the  Starch 
trust  to  the  consumers  of  this  country. 

We  feel  that  it  is  our  just  right  as  American  citizens  to  compete 
with  each  and  every  individual  or  corporation.  We  are  denied  this 
privilege  of  competmg,  and  if  ever  there  was  a  measure  in  restraint  of 
trade  it  is  this  selfsame  so-called  "profit-sharing  contract"  of  the 
Com  Products  Befining  Company. 

We  believe  that  on  careful  analysis  the  consumer  will  discover  that 
he  alone  has  been  paying  unto  himself  the  promised  rebate. 

This  rebate,  or  rather  said  "  bait,"  is  collectible  only  after  a  term 
of  almost  two  years,  and  in  all  that  space  of  time  the  consumer  has 
denied  himself  the  privileges  of  consulting  outside  offers  and  oppor- 
tunities. In  the  name  of  justice  we  beg  you  to  repudiate  this  un- 
wholesome and  un-American  contract  and  come  into  the  markets  as 
free  men,  beholden  to  no  one.  The  more  independent  the  consumer 
will  become,  the  more  dependent  will  the  Starch  trust  become.  Be- 
bate  or  no  rebate,  the  trust  will  be  glad  to  find  a  market  for  its  prod- 
ucts and  will  feel  much  more  inclined  to  meet  competition  in  a  &ir 
spirit  than  draw  down  upon  itself  the  ignominy  of  public  disapproval. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  there  are  many  conf^^oners 
who  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  contract  and  have  disdained  to  bind 
themselves,  in  order  that  they  might  avail  themselves  of  indei>endent 
purchase  in  open  market,  and  we  feel  that  in  the  end  they  will  fare 
much  better  than  those  who  have  sold  their  birthright  for  a  far- 
removed  mess  of  pottage. 

Bespectfully,  Chas.  MoRNiKGffrAB  &  Co., 

Sg  Park  Place  J  New  York. 


COl^FEOTIONEBT.  3511 

CONFECTIONERY. 

[Paragraph  212.] 

MEMOBIAL  OF  ITALIAN  CHAHBES  OF  COMMESCE  OF  NEW  YOEK 
FOB  BEDirCTION  OF  BUTT  ON  CEBTAIN  CONFECTIONEBY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  i,  1908. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  AIeans, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  This  chamber  recommends  the  reduction  of  the  pres- 
ent duty  of  50  per  cent  to  36  per  cent  ad  valorem  (par.  212)  on  confec- 
tionery vahied  at  more  than  15  cents^er  pound  which  is  not  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  does  not  compete  with  any 
domestic  production.  Such  is,  for  instance,  "torrone,"  an  Italian 
specialty  of  nougat,  made  of  sugar,  almonds,  white  of  eggs,  and 
honey,  all  materials  which  are  cheaper  in  this  country  than  in  the 
country  where  this  article  is  produced.  Such  specialties,  owing  to 
climate  or  the  secret  formula  of  manufacture,  are  not  produced  in 
this  country,  or  can  not  be  produced  with  the  characters  required  by 
the  consumers  of  such  articles,  and  to  impose  a  burden  of  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  their  importation  is  to  put  them,  by  the  consequent  in- 
crease of  cost,  beyond  the  reach  of  classes  which  would  otherwise  be 
consumers,  and  tnus  deprives  the  revenue  of  an  income  that  would, 
with  a  lower  rate,  be  available  through  increased  demand. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

E.  Mariani,  Vice-President^ 
For  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  Torh. 


THE  OEOBOE  CLOSE  COMFANT,  CAHBBIDOE,  MASS.,  XANUFAC- 
TPBIN&  CONFECTIONEBS,  ASKS  TO  HAVE  THE  FBESENT  BITTY 
ON  CONFECTIONEBY  BETAINEB. 

Camdbidqe,  Mass.,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Deab  Friend:  I  take  the  liberty  to  drop  you  a  few  lines,  and  I 
hope  that  you  will  forgive  me  beforehand^  for  I  know  how  bothered 
and  bored  you  must  be  with  the  perplexities  of  tariff  revision.  So  I 
am  going  to  make  my  letter  just  as  short  as  I  can  and  boil  my  story 
down.  The  facts  are  most  of  the  leading  confectioners  throughout 
the  entire  country  do  not  wish  to  have  any  change  made,  if  possible, 
with  sugar;  but  if  by  chance  there  should  be  a  change  in  the  tariff 
on  sugar,  we  hope  and  pray  that  you  will  see  to  it  that  it  is  only  in 
propottion  with  the  tariff  Uiat  now  exists. 

If  confectionery,  commonly  known  as  "  candy,"  should  be  absolutely 
free,  it  would  mean  a  tremendous  injury  to  the  business  in  the  United 
States.  Here  let  me  say  that  a  careful  canvass  has  been  made  by  the 
proper  official  of  the  National  Confectioners'  Association.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  aforesaid  association  consist  of  all  the  leading  confec- 
tioners of  the  country.  The  result  of  this  canvass  is  they  are  almost 
75841— H.  Doc.  1505. 60-2— vol  3 85 
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a  unit  on  this  question.     So  you  see  I  am  speaking  for.  the  con- 
fectioners of  the  country. 

I  suppose  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  pay  our  help  about  three  times 
as  much  as  they  pay  in  Germany.  France,  or  England. 

Tou  know  the  story  as  well  ana  much  better  than  I  do.  We  should 
be  happy  on  this  question  if  it  is  let  alone.  A  word  to  the  wise  is 
sufficient. 

Wishing  you  and  yours  a  happy  Christmas,  I  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

George  Close. 


THE  NAnONAL  CONTECTIOWEBS'  ASSOCIATIOH,  ST.  LOTTZS,  XO., 
WISHES  PBESENT  DITTIES  XTHDISTirBBED. 

St.  Louis,  December  12,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  ItepresentativeSj  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  submit  this  brief  in  the  name  of  the  National  Confec- 
tioners' Association  of  the  United  States. 

The  membership  of  said  association  comprises  335  manufacturing 
confectioners  located  throughout  the  various  States  of  the  United 
States  and  187  allied  industries. 

That  your  honorable  committee  mi^ht  know  the  views  and  wishes 
not  of  individual  manufacturers,  but  of  an  industry,  I  solicited  of  each 
member  of  the  National  Confectioners'  Association  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  tariff  on  confectionery  and  the  tariff  on  Uie  materials 
of  which  same  is  made. 

The  great  majority  are  in  favor  of  making  no  change  in  the  exist- 
ing tariff  conditions  governing  confectionery,  the  present  regulation 
bcmg  as  set  forth  in  Schedule  E,  paragraph  212,  m  act  of  July  24, 
1897,  as  follows: 

212.  Sugar  candy  and  aU  confectionery  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
valued  at  fifteen  c^ts  per  pound  or  less,  and  on  sugars  after  being  refined, 
when  tinctured,  colored,  or  in  any  way  adulterated,  four  cents  per  pound  and 
fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  fifteen  cents  i)er  pound, 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  The  weight  and  the  value  of  the  immediate  cov- 
erings, other  than  the  outer  packing  case  or  other  covering,  shall  be  included  in 
the  dutiable  weight  and  the  value  of  the  merchandise. 

The  provision,  however,  is  made  that  if  your  honorable  committee 
decides  to  recommend  reductions  of  consequence  in  the  tariff  on 
materials  of  which  confectionery  is  made,  that  corresponding  reduc- 
tions in  the  tariff  on  confectionery  will  be  acceptable  to  the  majority 
of  the  manufacturers  of  confectionerv  in  the  United  States. 

The  principal  ingredients  of  which  confectionery  is  made  are,  in 
respect  to  their  importance,  as  follows — the  numl>ers  opposite  each 
name  indicating  the  paragraph  number  in  the  present  existing  tariff 
on  imports  into  the  United  States : 

209,  sugar;  281-282,  chocolate  and  cocoa  butter;  210,  glucose  or  corn 
sirup;  269-272,  nuts;  262-268,  fruits;  263,  fruits  (preserved,  etc,); 
285,  starch;  29,  licorice;  23,  gelatin;  41,  peppermint  oil;  210,  maple 
sugar  and  sirup;  3,  essential  oils. 
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Having  carefully  reviewed  the  hearings  before  your  honorable  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  on  the  above-stated  articles  and 
items,  I  feel  we  can  add  little  of  value  to  the  information  submitted 
by  the  manufacturers  of  same. 

So  far  as  the  present  du^  on  confectionery  is  concerned,  it  offers 
no  advantage  to  the  manuracturers  of  the  United  States  by  which 
their  profits  may  be  made  abnormal. 

The  average  net  profit  of  the  average  large  manufacturing  con- 
fectioner is  from  2^  to  5  per  cent 

As  the  government  records  of  imports  show,  confectionery,  to  some 
eztent,  is  now  being  imported  into  the  United  States. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  is  considerably  more  than  the 
cost  of  labor  in  producing  confectioner}^  in  foreign  countries. 

The  cheapest  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  vary  from  $8.60 
per  week  to  $6  per  week,  against  $1.50  per  we4k  to  $2.50  per  week 
IB  England* 

The  average  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  vary  from  $10  per 
-week  to  $15  per  week,  against  $6  per  week  to  $10  per  week  in  Eng- 
land. 

So  far  as  the  mechanical  equipment  of  confectionery  factories  is 
concerned,  the  United  States  is  on  a  parity  with  foreign  countries. 

In  establishing  a  tariff  on  confectionery,  there  should  also  be  taken 
into  consideration  the  possibilities  of  competition  with  Canada,  which 
country,  so  far  as  its  cost  of  production  is  concerned,  is  able  to  com- 
pete on  a  lower  cost  basis  with  the  United  States,  allowing  the  same 
basis  of  costs  for  raw  materials. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

National  CoNrEcnoNERs'  Association  or  thb  United  States, 
V.  L.  Price,  Chairman  Executive  Committee. 
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